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The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool 

By   Edward   Rimbault   Dibdin. 

The  pictures  reproduced^  ty  permUsion  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
from  p^iotograph'i  published  by   W.  A.  llansell  <h  Co. 


ATjTHOUGH  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
Art  Gallery  has  only  been  in  existence 
for  thirty-five  years,  it  has  its  roots 
deep  down  in  what,  for  so  comparatively 
modern  a  city,  is  a  remote  past.  Art  seems 
always  to  have  had  some  measnre  of  recogni- 
tion in  Liverpool  ever  since  it  began  to  be 
an  important  community.  Perhaps  this  may 
have  been  due,  in  whole  or  part,  to  the 
influence  of  the  local  potteries,  which  Avere 
once  of  great  importance.  Within  a  few 
months  of  the  foundation  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  an  art  society  with  similar  aims 
was  established  in  Liverpool,  and  a  leading; 
member,  shortly  afterwards  the  president  of 
the  older  "Society  of  Artists" — from  Avhicli 
the  Royal  Academy  was  a  secession — Avas 
George  Stubbs,  a  Liverpool  man.  The 
duration  of  the  initial  art  society  of  Liverpool 
was  short,  but  it  came  alive  again  in  1 788,  and 
in  the  following  year  held  its  first  exhibition 
^~the  pioneer  effort  in  that  line  of  the  English 
provinces.     In   the   scanty  records  of  these 

1912-13.     No.  216. 


societies  we  find  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  group  of  competent  painters  : 
men  like  Christopher  Pack, Thomas Chubbard, 
Towne,  and  the  two  Caddicks  will  hold  a  very 
respectable  place  in  tlie  annals  of  British  art 
when  as  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
that  province  of  research  as  has  been  paid  to 
foreign  schools.  At  present,  even  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  are  credited  with  a  special 
knowledge  of  Liverpool  art  history,  they  are 
little  more  than  names. 

The  second  effort  of  our  artists  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  fonnd  an  art  society 
did  not  liave  endnring  success,  but  the 
purpose  survived  and  resulted,  in  1810,  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Liverpool  Academy  of 
Arts,  a  society  that  still  has  a  vigorous 
existence.  Its  exhibitions,  howevei',  came  to 
an  end  in  1807  after  a  scarcely  broken  career 
of  over  half  a  century,  which  had  its  brilliant 
periods,  especially  that  in  which  the  strong 
encouragement  given  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
did  much  to  hearten  them  to  persist  in  their 
3  B 
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early  struggles.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  told  me 
that  the  award  to  him  of  the  fifty  pounds  prize 
for  the  "  best " 
picture  iu  the 
1851  exhibition 
came  just  in 
time  to  make 
him  abandon  a 
resolution  to 
give  up  art  and 
go  back ;  1 0 
commerce.  The 
Academy,  how- 
ever, suffered 
because  of  this 
and  other  efforts 
for  righteous- 
ness, opposition 
in  the  shape  of 
defections,  rival 
exhibitions  and 
the  like,  in- 
volving them 
in  losses  and 
the  withdrawal 
of  civic  support. 
After  the 
extinction  of 
the  Academy 
exhibition,  the 
lack  of  it  was 
keenly  felt,  and 
members  of  the 
Corporation — 
perhaps  contrite 
for  the  part  it 
had  played  in 
causing  the 
d  i  s  a  s  t  e  r  ^ — 
planned  a 
revival  of  the 
exhibi  t  io  ns 
under  their  own 
control,  but  in 
concert  with  the 
artists.  This 
project  resulted 
in  an  exhibition 
being  held  in 
1871,  the  pic- 
tures being 
shown  in  fonr 
of  the  galleries 
of  the  museum. 
Then  there 
began  in  earnest 
the  making  of 
that  great  collection  of  art  works  of  which  I 
have  the  care,  and  very  soon  afterwards  it 


'SPOXSA      DI      T.TP.ANO,  HY      SIR     EDWARD      RURXK-.TONES,      BA] 

''Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come,  thou  south;  blow  upon 
my  j^arden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  floAv  out.  Let  my 
beloved  come  into  his  garden." — The  Sovff  of  Solomon  iv.  16. 


became    obvious    that    an   art  gallery   was 
needed  to  house  the  exhibitions  satisfactorily, 

and  also  to  pro- 
vide a  w^orthy 
home  for  the 
city's  perma- 
nent collection 
of  art  treasures. 
A  subscription 
list  was  opened, 
and  contribu- 
tions  were 
coming  in 
bravely,  when 
Alderman  A.  B. 
Walker,  on  his 
election  as 
mayor  in  1873, 
announced  his 
intention  of 
erecting  the 
bailding  at  his 
own  cost.  It 
was  opened  in 
187 7, and  when. 
five  years  later, 
the  building 
was  found  in- 
adequate to  the 
requirements  of 
a  rapidly  grow- 
ing collection, 
an  extension 
w  as  again 
provided  by  the 
same  public- 
spirited  citizen. 
Since  the  newer 
part  was  opened 
in  1884,  the 
permanent  col- 
lect i  o  n  has 
quadrupled  in 
size,  but  no 
further  exten- 
sion has  been 
found  possible. 
As  a  result,  tbe 
usefulness  of 
the  art  gallery  is 
circumscribed. 
The  duties  of  a 
municipality 
and  the  calls  on 
ratepayers  have 
so  increased 
since  the 
the  Liverpool 
and  continuing 


leisurely    old     time    when 
Corporation  took  a  serious 


"THE    SHEPHERD    OF    JERUSALEM."     BY   PHIL  MORRIS,  A.R.A. 
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interest  in  the  promotion  of  art,  that  there 
is  a  natural  hesitation  about  dipping  into  the 
pubhc  purse  for  the  large  sum  required  for 
a  new  building  and  the  alterations  of  the 
present  one  to  meet  modern  requirements. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  not  as  yet 
appeared  a  man  of  public  spirit  prepared  at 
his  own  proper  charge  to  take  the  place  that 
was  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Andrew 
Barclay  Walker,  Bart.  We  are  waiting  for 
him,  hopefully  and  not  too  impatiently. 
When  he  has  come  and  earned  fame  by  doing 
a  valuable    public    service,    our    Liverpool 


attracted  those  important  pictures  which  the 
public  most  desire  to  see.  In  this  way,  works 
of  the  current  value  of  seventy-three  thousand 
pounds  have  been  bought  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  while  the  total  sales  during  the  same 
period  have  considerably  exceeded  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds.  As  a  reward  for  this 
substantial  contribution  to  the  encouragement 
of  modern  painting,  the  gallery  now  has 
not  only  the  proud  consciousness  of  good 
service,  but  a  quite  remarkable  collection, 
illustrating  British  contemporary  painting  at 
its  best,  and  bought  direct  from  the  artists — 


LORENZO    AND    ISABKLLA."        BY    Sill    JOHN    EV'ERETT    MILT.ATS,     BART.,     P.R.A. 


gallery  will  not  fear  the  rivalry  of  any  other 
provincial  art  museum. 

The  Liverpool  collection,  which  has  grown 
greatly  since  it  was  previously  described  in 
this  magazine  seventeen  years  ago,  continues 
to  be,  as  it  was  then,  essentially  one  of 
modern  pictures  in  oil  and  water-colour  ;  the 
reason  being  that,  since  the  exhibition  began, 
the  Corporation  has  ceased  to  vote  money 
for  purchases,  and  practically  the  entire 
collection,  apart  from  gifts,  bequests,  and 
loans,  has  been  bought  with  money  earned 
by  the  exhibitions.  The  success  of  these 
exhibitions  has,  to  no  small  extent,  been  the 
result  of  this    shrewd    policy,   for    it    has 


a  fact  which  has  not  earned  the  good  will 
of  traders  in  pictures.  Eeference  to  the 
illustrations  and  to  many  other  pictures  in 
the  collection  which  have  previously  been 
reproduced  in  the  Windsor  Magazine,  is 
a  sufficient  reply  to  the  middleman  when  he 
expresses  in  hostile  criticism  his  natural 
objection  to  such  large  sums  of  money  being 
turned  over  without  his  aid.  These  pur- 
chases account  for  nearly  four  hundred  of 
the  total  of  about  a  thousand  pictures  at 
present  owned  by  the  gallery,  in  addition 
to  the  collection,  chiefly  of  Old  Masters, 
deposited  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Royal 
Institution,    which    includes    part    of    the 
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private  collection  formed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  that  notable  Liverpolitan, 
William  Roscoe.  These  last  vary  in  quality, 
and  among  school  pieces  and  examples  of 
dubious  character  there  are  to  be  found 
undoubted  gems  of  rare  quality  by  such  men  as 
Simone  Martini,  Tintoretto,  Ercole  Roberti, 
Jan  Clonet,  Pierfrancesco  Fiorentino, 
Pesellino,  Gian  Bellini,  Lucas  Cranach, 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  Yincenzo  Catena. 
Hung  now  with  the  Roscoe  Collection  arc 
other  Old  Masters  given  and  bequeathed  ; 
and  the  whole,  now  that  they  are  at  ^  last 
properly  cared   for   and   shown,  are  widely 


Gibson,  Deare,  and  Spencer.  Of  late  years, 
however,  considerable  additions  have  been 
made,  especially  of  bronzes,  and  we  can  boast 
of  such  fine  works  as  Thornycrof  t's  "  Mower," 
Onslow  Ford's  "  Peace,"  Allen's  "  Love  and 
the  Mermaid,"  and  several  marbles  by 
Gibson.  A  new  development  is  our  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  etchings,  lithographs,  and 
other  works  in  black-and-white,  which  has 
already  reached  considerable  dimensions  ; 
also  of  miniatures  and  of  artists'  studies  and 
sketches  ;  and  we  have  made  a  beginning 
with  a  collection  of  modern  ceramics.  In 
short,   we    are    only   awaiting    the   greater 


attractive  to  connoisseurs.  Benefactions 
have  also  enriched  the  modern  section  of 
the  collection,  and  helped  to  carry  its 
representative  quality  back  towards  the 
eighteenth  century.  One  of  our  most  recent 
acquisitions  on  loan  is  a  Raeburn  portrait 
of  Adam  Rolland  of  Gask,  which  I  think 
superior  to  the  version  in  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery.  Purchases  of  sculpture 
have  been  comparatively  few,  perhaps 
because  the  mid-Yictorian  architect  of  the 
gallery  did  not  provide  many  facilities  for 
exhibiting  it  effectively — an  odd  omission, 
seeing  that  Liverpool  has  been  the  place 
of  origin  of  several  notable  sculptors,  such  as 


I'.Y     FllKD     MOHGAN. 

spaces  of  an  enlarged  building  to  develop  all 
the  proper  functions  of  an  art  museum  in  a  way 
that  did  not  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  'seventies,  and  is  even 
now  far  from  being  as  well  understood 
in  this  island  as  it  is  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America. 

For  the  general  public,  the  modern  pictures 
are  the  chief  attraction,  though  the  other 
exhibits  have  their  votaries,  fit  though,  com- 
paratively, few.  For  the  large  majority  of 
the  visitors— nearly  half  a  million  in  number— 
who  yearly  enter  the  building,  the  primitives 
have  no  message,  bronzes  are  mere  furniture. 
A  fine  modern  landscape  is  a  sure  attraction, 
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and  pictures  of  the  sea  are  especially  fascina- 
ting to  the  inland  folk  who  pour  into 
Liverpool  at  holiday  times.  The  crowds, 
however,  gather  chiefly  round  the  pictures 
that  tell  a  story,  especially  a  story  of  domestic 
incident,  or  a  speaking  scene  from  humble 


scenes  in  the  life  of  a  mediajval  foreign  poet 
whose  personality  has  in  recent  years,  thanks 
very  greatly  to  Rossetti's  influence,  made  a 
most  profound  impression  on  the  British 
mind,  both  learned  and  simple,  in  spite  of 
the   fact  that  very  few  know  much  ^bout 


"  CUPID    ASLEEP."        liY     G.    F.     WATTS,     R.A. 


hfe,  children  and  animals  making  the  surest 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  only  the  subject 
which  is  familiar  in  its  characteristics  is 
valued  and  admired.  Two  of  the  most  fre- 
quented canvases  are  Eossetti's  "Dante's 
Bream  "  and  Henry  Holiday's  "  Dante  and 
Beatrice,"   both  illustrations   of    imaginary 


his  works,  or  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lived.  Rossetti's  picture  charms 
partly  by  its  majestic  design  and  splendid 
colour,  but  still  more  by  its  mystical  character. 
Your  man  in  the  street  usually  has  a  streak 
in  his  nature  that  responds  to  suggestions 
of  that  kind.  Mr.  Holiday's  picture,  which 
has  the  more  simple  and  direct  appeal  of  a 
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beautifully  <told  love  incident,  is  probably  the 
greatest  favourite  in  the  gallery,  if  one  may 
judge  of  its  vogue  by  the  call  for  reproduc- 
tions, which  are  not  only  much  in  demand  in 
this  country,  but  are  to  be  found  in  abundance 
— usually  pirated — all  over  Western  Europe. 


Mr.  Edgar  Bundy,  in  "  The  Word,''  reveals 
for  us  the  temper  of  the  men  who  made  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  a  much  more  vivid  way 
than  most  painters  of  set  history  pieces ; 
and  Fred  Goodall's  "  New  Light  in  the 
Harem  "  touches  a  sure  chord  of  sympathy 


THE    MAUTYli    OF    THE    SOLWAY."        liV     SIR    JOHN    EVERETT    MILLAIS,     BART.,    P.R.A. 


There  are  several  other  instances  of 
narrative  subjects,  unfamihar  as  regards 
costume  and  locality,  successful  by  reason  of 
their  direct  appeal  to  universal  sentiment. 
Mr.  Dendy  Sadler's  "  Friday  "  touches  neatly 
the  disposition  to  poke  good-humoured  fun 
at  our  spiritual  guides,  which  is  as  old  as 
Chaucer,  or  older. 


in  the  British  breast  for  the  "  Unspeakable 
Turk,"  by  introducing  a  universal  note  of 
sentiment.  Mr.  Yeames,  who  has  from  time 
to  time  shown  his  adroit  skill  in  the  use 
of  what  I  call  the  suspended  climax  for 
engaging  our  interest,  never  employed  it 
more  successfully  than  in  his  "And  When 
Did  You  Last  See  Your  Father  ?  "  which  is 
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one  of  the  enduring  public  favourites.  The 
motive,  that  of  a  Cavalier  child  under 
examination  by  Eoundheads,  evokes  our 
sympathy  for  the  other  side  in  the  great 
conflict  as  keenly  as  does  Mr.  Bundy's 
picture,  and 
it  has  the 
added  charm 
of  exciting 
conjecture. 
I  have  over- 
heard many 
vigorous 
efforts  in  the 
way  of  specu- 
lation as  to 
the  story  and 
its  possible 
sequel, which 
far  excel  in 
picturesque - 
n  e  s  s  the 
paint  er's 
own  account 
of  it.  Simi- 
lar in  their 
provoking 
suggestion 
are  Professor 
W  i  1  1  e  m 
G  e  e  t  s's 
"  Awaiting 
an  Audi- 
ence," and 
that  touch- 
ing piece  of 
familiar 
genre  by 
Sir  Luke 
Fildes,"The 
Widower," 
which  agon- 
ises many 
wort  h  y 
matrons, 
who  realise 
the  hopeless 
case  of  the 
sick  child 
left  to  the 
care  of  a 
helpless 
father  and 
his  even  less  competent  young  daughter. 
Other  canvases  in  which  the  charm  of  good 
art  is  combined  with  the  telling  of  familiar 
incidents,  moving  and  charming,  of  everyday 
life,  are  Mr.  John  R.  Eeid's  "The  Eival 
Grandfathers,"  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer's 


'IN    WHITE. 


"  Eventide  " — a  scene  in  a  workhouse — 
Mr,  Napier  Hemy's  delightful  "  A  Nautical 
Argument,"  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Cotman's  cheery 
lesson  in  kindness  to  animals,  ''  One  of  the 
Family."     Among  our  recent  acquisitions  in 

the  same 
vein  are  Mr. 
R.  Gemmell 
Hutchison's 
''Tatties  and 
Herrin'," 
and  that 
H  als-1  ike 
scene  of 
merriment, 
"  His  First 
Offence," 
by  L.  R. 
Garrido,  a 
painter  of 
brilliant 
parts,  whose 
premature 
death  was  a 
grave  loss  to 
art. 

In  a  more 
remote  vein 
of  dignity 
and  imagina- 
tive creation 
w  e  have 
such  works 
as  "The 
Pilgrimage," 
by  Legros, 
which,  at 
the  recent 
exhibition  in 
the  Tate 
Gallery,  tri- 
umphantly 
approved 
itself  his 
finest  effort; 
Mr.Greiffen- 
h  a  g  e  n  '  s 
perfect 
"Idyll,"  T.O. 
Gotch's  "A 
Pageant  of 
Childhood," 
Albert 
Moore's  lovely  piece  of  sensuous  decorative 
fancy,  "  A  Summer  Night,"  the  "  Echo  and 
Narcissus,"  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  two  of  the 
exquisite  child  studies  in  which  Watts  was 
at  his  best,  and  our  latest  acquisition, 
"Neptune,"    by    C.   N.    Kennedy,    which, 
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boni^lit  many  years  ago  from  an  autumn 
exhibifcion,  has  just  found  its  way  back  to 
the  gallery  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Albert  Wood  of  Bodlondeb. 

Old  Testament  story,  though  not  the 
subject  of  many  pictures,  has  inspired  some 
excellent  ones,  such  as  Lord  Leighton's 
"Elijah,"    "The    Shulamite,"    by    Albert 


Magdalen,"  and  Holman  Hunt's  great 
"  Triumph  of  the  Innocents."  Recently,  by 
gift  from  Mr.  John  Lea,  J.P.,  indefatigable 
chairman  of  the  committee,  we  have  acquired 
"  Nijmi,  a  Bethlehemite  Woman,"  one  of  the 
artist's  studies  for  the  principal  figure  in 
"The  Triumph." 
The  spirit  of  classic  story  and  legend  are 


'a    COIl^'ISlI     IDYLL."         BY    WALTKIl    T.ANGLKY. 


Moore,  Madox  Brown's  powerful  "Coat  of 
Many  Colours,"  one  of  his  happiest  concep- 
tions, the  tender  "  Ruth  and  Naomi,"  of 
P.  H.  Calderon,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  famous 
"Daniel,"  and  the  "  Sponsa  di  Libano,"  by 
Sir  E.  Burne-Jones.  The  New  Testament 
has  still  fewer  illustrators — modern  art  does 
not  often  attempt  to  do  justice  to  sacred 
story— but  at  least  we  have  Mr.  Arthur 
Hacker's     charming     "  Christ      and      the 


ably  revitalised  in  such  pictures  as  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter's  "Faithful  Unto  Death,"  an  incident 
with  a  moral  teaching  for  all  time,  the 
"Perseus  and  Andromeda"  of  Lord  Leigh  ton, 
and  the  exquisite  little  water-colour  by  Sir 
Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  "  Autumn,"  in 
which  his  faultless  archaeological  knowledge 
and  certainty  of  design  are  vitalised  by  a 
force  of  thought  and  elevation  of  sentiment 
to  which  he  seldom  attained. 
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The  "history  picture,"  of  which  the 
eighteenth  century  thought  so  highly,  is  not 
much  in  fashion  at  the  present  day,  and 
some  of  the  examples  of  it  in  the  collection 
go  a  long  way  to  explain  its  decline  in  esteem. 

Even  such  great  efforts  as  the  two  pictures 
of  the  **  Death  of  Nelson,"  by  Benjamin 
West  and  Maclise,  scarcely  lift  us  to  the 
height  required  by  the  sentiment  of  a 
supreme  moment  in  national  history. 
Sir  John  Gilbert's  shaggy,  picturesque 
strength  was  often  equal  to  the  ,weight  of 
an  historical  theme,  and  we  are  fortunate 
in   having  a  considerable   group   of    choice 


"  Pelagia  and  Philammon,"  and  Mrs. 
Normand's  "  Ophelia."  Even  "  The  Road 
to  Camelot,"  by  Boughton,  though  showing 
the  artist's  powers  to  have  been  scarcely 
equal  to  so  great  an  effort,  is  delightful  in 
detail,  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Among  pictures 
symbolical  in  their  interest  rather  than 
merely  illustrative  must  be  mentioned 
Segantini's  "  The  Punishment  of  Luxury," 
Mrs.  Swynnerton's  "The  Sense  of  Sight," 
"  Till  Death  Us  Do  Part,"  by  Sigismund 
Goetze,  and  "  Love's  Baubles,"  by  W. 
Byam  Shaw. 


TO    THE     FISHING    GI!OUND.  BY    STANHOPE    A.     P'OKBES,     R.A. 

From  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Eyre  cb  Spottisivoode. 


examples  of  this  British  Rubens.  The  best 
history  pictures  are  usually  episodical,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Tom  Faed's  truly  pathetic 
"Li  Time  of  War,"  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow's 
vivacious  "  War  Despatch  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,"  and  Mr.  Caton  Woodville's  thrilling 
realisation  of  a  moment  of  splendid  action, 
"  Saving  the  Guns  at  Mai  wand." 

The  artist  as  ilhistrator  of  other  men's 
imaginative  creations  is  apt  to  be  merely  an 
illustrator.  This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of 
creations  like  Sir  John  E.  Millais'  famous 
"  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,"  the  "  0  Mistress 
Mine ! "    by   E.   A.   Abbey,   Mr.    Hacker's 


Subject  pictures  naturally  tempt  a  writer 
to  linger  over  the  description  of  them,  but 
I  must,  if  I  am  to  give  a  fairly  balanced 
outline  of  our  collection,  turn  from  this 
aspect  of  it,  although,  in  so  doing,  I  leave 
many  good  things  unmentioned.  Portraiture 
does  not  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
gallery,  bufc  we  have  examples  of  Reynolds, 
Northcote,  Ozias  Humphrys,  Lawrence, 
Orchardson,  Mr.  Ouless,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon, 
Mr.  Rofchenstein,  Mr.  Roche,  Mr.  Beaumont, 
and  such  leading  local  practitioners  as 
Oaddick,  Huggins,  Mosses,  and  Daniels,  in 
the  past,  and  Messrs.  Boadle,  Morrison,  Hall 
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Neale,  Woodlock,  and  Copnall,  in  the  present 
time.  There  is  also  a  considerable  record  in 
sculpture  of  local  worthies,  to  which  there 
has  jnst  been  added  a  vivacious  and  lifehke 
bronze  of  Sir  William  Forwood,  D.L.,  by 
Mr.  E.  Whitney-Smith. 

In  landscape  the  collection  is  distinctly 
strong,  and  in  this  department  the  notable 
work  of  Liverpool  artists,  both  past  and 
present,  is  a  feature  of  rapidly  growing 
importance.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
Liverpool  School  must  take  a  distinct  and 
honourable  place  in  the  annals  of  British 
art,  especially  in  landscape  subjects ;  and  in 
support  of  this  we  can  show^  masterpieces  of 
the  past  by  Cakes,  Finnie,  Alfred  Hunt, 
Sam  Austin,  Towne,  the  two  Williamsons, 
Tonge,  Richards,  Davis,  and  Ghent ;  and 
work  not  unworthy  of  our  traditions  by 
Messrs.  Bond,  Huson,  Brockbank,  Cockram, 
Royle,  and  several  other  present-day  men. 

The  older  leaders  in  landscape  are  not  as 
fully  in  evidence  as  we  should  like,  but  we 
have  some  well-chosen  examples,  such  as  a 
beautiful  early  Constable,  a  *'  Berne,"  by 
Pyne,  which  I  don't  think  he  ever  surpassed, 
and  a  good  example  of  the  pioneer 
romanticism  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomson. 
Among  our  few  water-colours  of  the  classic 
period,  the  most  important  is  Turner's  "  Falls 
of  Clyde."  The  best  of  the  more  modern 
men  are  well  represented.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  better  examples  of  the  respective 
artists  than  Mr.  David  Murray's  '*  Meadow 
Sweets,"  Arthur  Melville's  "  Ronda,"  William 
Stott's  "  Alps  by  Night,"  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow's 
"  Forest  Oaks,  Fontainebleau,"  Yal  Prinsep's 
"Goose  Girl,"  Cohn  Hunter's  "The  Pool  in 
the  Wood,"  and  "  Naples,"  by  G.  F.  Watts. 
More  recent  acquisitions  have  given  us  a 
second  Hornel,  "The  Butterfly,"  in  addition 
to  the  early  "  Summer,"  which,  when  bought 
twenty  years  ago,  occasioned  a  violent 
outburst  of  hostile  criticism  that  incidentally 
helped  to  make  the  artist  famous.  Then  we 
have  no  fewer  than  three  canvases  by  D.  Y. 
Cameron,  one  of  which  was  bought  with 
part  of  a  money  gift  by  a  generous  American 
friend,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hearn,  after  seeing  the 
contents  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  and 
learning  that,  in  forming  it,  the  managing 
committee  had  successfully  put  to  shame  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  who  declared  they  could 
not  make  bricks  without  straw.  The 
"St.  Andrews,"  "Isles  of  the  Sea,"  and 
"  Nightfall,  Luxor,"  are  outstanding 
examples  of  one  of  the  most  masterly 
imaginative  landscapists  of  our  time,  whose 
fame  as  a  painter  is  obscured  by  his  great 


reputation  as  an  etcher.  The  purchase  of 
"  Chateau  Gaillard,"  by  H.  Hughes-Stanton, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  recognitions  by  public 
galleries  of  which  that  master  of  dignified 
beauty  in  landscape  has  now  had  so  many. 
R.  W.  Allan's  "Seaward  Bound"  is  the 
latest  addition  to  our  marines,  which  include 
the  work  of  Henry  Moore,  Campbell  Noble, 
Thomas  Somerscales,  Walter  Bayes,  W.  L. 
W^yllie,  Sam  Williamson,  and  Joseph 
Farquharson,  who,  in  his  "Dawn,"  has,  in 
virtue  of  his  romantic  outlook,  invested  a 
vast  expanse  of  water  with  a  quality  of 
mysterious  charm  rare  in  sea  pictures. 
Messrs.  Friedenson,  A.  K.  Brown,  Bertram 
Priestman,  Campbell  Mitchell,  Alfred 
Parsons,  and  Lamorna  Birch  are  other 
landscapists  whose  achievements  have 
recently  met  with  recognition  in  Liverpool. 
It  is  eight  years  since  it  showed  the  way 
to  the  Chantrey  Trustees  by  buying  "  The 
Bridge,"  by  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown,  a  com- 
pliment all  the  greater  to  an  animal-painter, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  city  which  produced 
and  owns  examples  of  such  noted  animal- 
painters  as  Stubbs,  Towne,  Ansdell,  and 
Huggins. 

From  time  to  time,  especially  of  late,  the 
collection  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  foreign  artists.  To 
those  already  mentioned  there  may  be  added 
Loys  J.  Prat's  "  Idylle,"  a  magical  moonlight 
scene  by  Eliseo  Meifren,  the  masterly 
water-colour,  "  Returning  from  Work,"  by 
Hans  von  Bartels,  and  "  St.  Paul's  from  the 
River  :  Morning  Sun,"  by  H.  Le  Sidaner. 

A  very  interesting  little  group  of  pictures 
is  that  which  is  being  formed  in  the  gallery 
by  purchase  with  the  modest  income  of  a 
bequest  of  two  thousand  pounds  by  the 
fifteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  "  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  rising  artists."  This  endowment 
is  the  solitary  exception  to  our  otherwise 
penniless  condition,  the  contemplation  of 
which,  however,  does  not  depress  those 
responsible  for  the  future,  since  it  is  the 
result  not  so  much  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  the  purse-strings, 
as  of  their  confidence  that  the  Committee 
will,  as  in  the  past,  continue  to  earn  the 
funds  needed  by  their  unique  efforts  as 
exhibitioners.  Should  the  changes  of  time 
put  an  end  to  that  source  of  income,  it  is 
not  likely  that  due  support  will  be  wanting 
from  some  other  quarter  for  an  art  gallery 
the  importance  of  which  one  realises  best  by 
discerning  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  as 
the  prime  attraction  of  Liverpool  by  those 
at  a  far  distance. 


THE    CONQ^UEROR. 

By    WILLIAM    J.    LOCKE, 

Author  of  "  The  Beloved   Vagabond,''  "  DereMcts,''  "  Idols,''  etc. 


rSS  WINIFRED 
GOODE  sat  in  her 
garden  in  the  shade 
of  a  clipped  yew, 
an  unopened  novel 
on  her  lap,  and 
looked  at  the 
gabled  front  of  the 
Tudor  house  that 
was  hers  and  had 
been  her  family's' 
for  many  generations.  In  that  house, 
Duns  Hall,  in  that  room  beneath  the 
southernmost  gable,  she  had  been  born. 
From  that  house,  save  for  casual  absences 
I'arely  exceeding  a  month  in  duration,  she 
had  never  stirred.  All  the  drama,  such  as 
it  was,  of  her  life  had  been  played  in  that 
house,  in  that  garden.  Up  and  down  the 
parapeted  stoue  terrace  walked  the  ghosts  of 
all  those  who  had  been  dear  to  her — her  father, 
a  vague  but  cherished  memory  ;  a  brother 
and  a  sister  who  had  died  during  her  childhood; 
her  mothei',  dead  three  years  since,  to  whose 
invalid  and  somewhat  selfish  needs  she  had 
devoted  all  her  full  young  womanhood. 
Another  ghost  walked  there,  too  ;  but  that 
Avas  the  ghost  of  the  living — a  young  man 
who  had  kissed  and  ridden  away,  twenty 
years  ago.  He  had  kissed  her  over  there, 
under  the  old  wistaria  arbour  at  the  end  of 
the  terrace.  What  particular  meaning  he 
had  put  into  the  kiss,  loverly,  brotherly, 
cousinly,  friendly — for  they  had  played 
together  all  their  young  lives,  and  were 
distantly  connected— she  had  never  been 
able  to  determine.  In  spite  of  his  joy  at 
leaving  the  lethargic  country  town  of 
Dunsfield  for  America,  their  parting  had 
been  sad  and  sentimental.  The  kiss,  at  any 
rate,  liad  been,  on  his  side,  one  of  sincere 
affection— an  affection  proven  afterwards  by 
a  correspondence  of  twenty  years.  To  her 
the  kiss  had  been — well,  the  one  and  only 
kiss  of  her  life,  and  she  had  treasured  it  in 
a  neat  little  sai^red  casket  in  her  heart. 
Since  that  far-off  day  no  man  had  ever 
showed  an  inclination  to  kiss  her,  which,  in 
one  way,  was  strange,  as  she  had  been  pretty 
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and  gentle  and  laughter-loving,  qualities 
attractive  to  youths  in  search  of  a  mate. 
But  in  another  way  it  was  not  strange,  as 
mate-seeking  youths  are  rare  as  angels  in 
Dunsfield,  beyond  whose  limits  Miss  Goode 
had  seldom  strayed.  Her  romance  had  been 
one  kiss,  the  girlish  dreams  of  one  man. 
At  first,  when  he  had  gone  fortune-hunting 
in  America,  she  had  fancied  herself  broken- 
hearted ;  but  Time  had  soon  touched  her 
with  healing  fingers.  Of  late,  freed  from 
the  slavery  of  a  querulous  bedside,  she  had 
grown  in  love  with  her  unruffled  and 
delicately-ordered  existence,  in  which  the 
only  irregular  things  were  her  herbaceous 
borders,  between  which  she  walked  like  a 
prim  school-mistress  among  a  crowd  of 
bright  but  unruly  children.  She  had  asked 
nothing  more  from  life  than  what  she  had — 
her  little  duties  in  the  parish,  her  little 
pleasures  in  the  neighbourhood,  her  good 
health,  her  old  house,  her  trim  lawns,  her 
old-world  garden,  her  black  Cocker  spaniels. 
As  it  was  at  forty,  she  thought,  so  should 
it  be  till  the  day  of  her  death. 

But  a  month  ago  had  come  turmoil. 
Roger  Orme  announced  his  return.  Fortune- 
making  in  America  had  tired  him.  He  was 
coming  home  to  settle  down  foi*  good  in 
Dunsfield,  in  the  house  of  his  fathers.  This 
was  Duns  Lodge,  whose  forty  acres  marched 
with  the  two  hundred  acres  of  Duns  Hall. 
The  two  places  were  known  in  the  district 
as  "  The  Lodge  "  and  "  The  Hall."  About 
a  century  since,  a  younger  son  of  The  Hall 
had  married  a  daughter  of  The  Lodge, 
whence  the  remote  tie  of  consanguinity 
between  Winifred  Goode  and  Roger  Orme. 
The  Lodge  had  been  let  on  lease  for  many 
years,  but  now  the  lease  had  fallen  in  and 
the  tenants  gone.  Roger  had  arrived  in 
England  yesterday.  A  telegram  had  bidden 
her  expect  him  that  afternoon.  She  sat 
in  the  garden  expecting  him,  and  stared 
wistfully  at  the  old  grey  house,  a  curious 
fear  in  her  eyes. 

Perhaps,  if  freakish  chance  had  not 
brought  Mrs.  Donovan  to  Dunsfield  on  a 
visit   to   the   Rector,   a   day    or    two   after 
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Roger's  letter,  fear  —  foolish,  shamefiil, 
sickening  fear — might  not  have  had  so 
dominant  a  place  in  her  anticipation  of 
his  home-coming.  Mrs.  Donovan  was  a 
contemporary,  a  Dunsfield  girl,  who  had 
married  at  nineteen  and  gone  out  with 
her  husband  to  India.  Winifred  Goode 
remembered  a  gipsy  beauty  riotous  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  In  the  Rector's  drawing- 
room  she  met  a  grey-haired,  yellow-skinned, 
slirivelled  caricature,  and  she  looked  in  the 
woman's  face  as  in  a  mirror  of  awfi4  truth 
in  which  she  herself  was  reflected.  From 
that  moment  she  had  known  no  peace. 
Gone  was  her  placid  acceptance  of  the 
footprints  of  the  years,  gone  her  old-maidish 
pride  in  dainty,  old-maidish  dress.  She  had 
mixed  little  with  the  modern  world,  and 
held  to  old-fashioned  prejudices  which 
prescribed  the  outward  demeanour  appropriate 
to  each  decade.  One  of  her  earliest  memories 
was  a  homely  saying  of  her  father's— which 
liad  puzzled  her  childish  mind  considerably — 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  sheep  being  dressed 
lamb  fashion.  Later  she  understood  and 
cordially  agreed  with  the  dictum.  The 
Countess  of  Ingleswood,  the  personage  of 
those  latitudes,  at  the  age  of  fifty  showed 
the  fluffy  golden  hair  and  peach-bloom 
cheeks  and  supple  figure  of  twenty ;  she 
wore  bright  colours  and  dashing  hats,  and 
danced  and  flirted  and  kept  a  tame-cattery 
of  adoring  young  men.  Winifred  visited 
with  Lady  Ingleswood  because  she  believed 
that,  in  these  democratic  days,  it  was  the 
duty  of  county  families  to  outmatch  the 
proletariat  in  solidarity ;  but,  with  every 
protest  of  her  gentlewoman's  soul,  she 
disapproved  of  Lady  Ingleswood.  Yet  now, 
to  her  appalling  dismay,  she  saw  that, 
with  the  aid  of  paint,  powder,  and 
peroxide.  Lady  Ingleswood  had  managed 
to  keep  young.  For  thirty  years,  to 
Winifred's  certain  knowledge,  she  had 
not  altered.  The  blasting  hand  that  had 
swept  over  Madge  Donovan's  face  had 
passed  her  by. 

Winifred  envied  the  woman's  power  of 
attraction.  She  read,  with  a  curious  interest, 
hitherto  disregarded  advertisements.  They 
were  so  alluring,  they  seemed  so  convincing. 
Such  a  cosmetic  used  by  queens  of  song  and 
beauty  restored  the  roses  of  girlhood  ;  under 
such  a  treatment,  wrinkles  disappeared  within 
a  week — there  were  the  photographs  to  prove 
it.  All  over  London  bubbled  fountains  of 
youth,  at  a  mere  guinea  or  so  a  dip.  She 
sent  for  a  httle  battery  of  washes  and 
powders,  and,  when  it  arrived,  she  locked 


herself  in  her  bedroom.  But  the  sight 
of  the  first  unaccustomed — and  unskilfully 
applied — dab  of  rouge  on  her  cheek  terrified 
her.  She  reahsed  what  she  was  doing. 
No  !  Ten  thousand  times  no  !  Her  old- 
maidishness,  her  puritanism  revolted.  She 
flew  to  her  hand-basin  and  vigorously 
washed  the  ofi'ending  bloom  away  with  soap 
and  water.  She  would  appear  before  the 
man  she  loved  just  as  she  was — if  need  be, 
in  the  withered  truth  of  a  Madge  Donovan 
.  .  .  And,  after  all,  had  her  beauty  faded 
so  utterly  ?  Her  glass  said  "  No."  But  her 
glass  mocked  her,  for  how  could  she  conjure 
up  the  young  face  of  twenty  which  Roger 
Orme  carried  in  his  mind,  and  compare  it 
with  the  present  image  ? 

She  sat  in  the  garden,  this  blazing  July 
afternoon,  waiting  for  him,  her  heart  beating 
with  the  love  of  years  ago,  and  the  shrinking 
fear  in  her  eyes.  Presently  she  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  she  saw  the  open  fly  of 
"  The  Bed  Lion  "— Dunsfield's  chief  hotel- 
crawling  up  the  drive,  and  in  it  was  a  man 
wearing  a  straw  hat.  She  fluttered  a  timid 
handkerchief,  but  the  man,  not  looking  in 
her  direction,  did  not  respond.  She  crossed 
the  lawn  to  the  terrace,  feeling  hurt,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room  by  the  open 
French  window  and  stood  there,  her  back 
to  the  light.  Soon  he  was  announced.  She 
went  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  My  dear  Roger,  welcome  home." 

He  laughed  and  shook  her  hand  in  a 
hearty  grip. 

"  It's  you,  Winifred  ?  How  good  !  Are 
you  glad  to  see  me  back  ?  " 

"Very  glad." 

'^Andl." 

"  Do  you  find  things  changed  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  declared  with  a  smile ; 
"  the  house  is  just  the  same."  He  ran  his 
fingers  over  the  corner  of  a  Louis  XYI. 
table  near  which  he  was  standing.  "  I 
remember  this  table,  in  this  exact  spot, 
twenty  years  ago." 

"  And  you  have  scarcely  altered.  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere." 

"  I  should  just  hope  so,"  said  he. 

She  realised,  wath  a  queer  little  pang,  that 
time  had  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
man  of  forty-five.  He  was  tall,  strong, 
erect ;  few  accusing  lines  marked  his  clean* 
shaven,  florid,  clear-cut  face  ;  in  his  curly 
brown  hair  she  could  not  detect  a  touch  of 
grey.  He  had  a  new  air  of  mastery  and 
success  which  expressed  itself  in  the  corners 
of  his  firm  lips  and  the  steady,  humorous 
gleam  in  his  eyes. 
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"You  must  be  tired  after  your  hot  train 
journey,"  she  said. 

He  laughed  again.  "  Tired  ?  After  a 
couple  of  hours  ?  Now,  if  it  had  been  a 
couple  of  days,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  on 

the  other  side But  go  on  talking,  just 

to  let  me  keep  on  hearing  your  voice.  It's 
yours — I  could  have  recognised  it  over  a 
long-distance  telephone — and  it's  English. 
You've  no  idea  how  delicious  it  is.  And 
the  smell  of  the  room  " — he  drew  in  a  deep 
breath — "is  you  and  the  English  country. 
I  tell  you,  it's  good  to  be  back  !  " 

She  flushed,  his  pleasure  was  so  sincere, 
and  she  smiled. 

"  But  why  should  w^e  stand  ?  Let  me 
take  your  hat  and  stick." 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  sit  in  the  garden — 
after  my  hot  and  tiring  journey  ?  "  They 
both  laughed.  "  Is  the  old  wistaria  still 
there,  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  ? " 

She  turned  her  face  away.  "Yes,  still 
there.  Do  you  remember  it  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  forget  it  ?  I 
remember  every  turn  of  the  house." 

"  Let  us  go  outside,  then." 

She  led  the  way,  and  he  followed,  to  the 
trellis  arbour,  a  few  steps  from  the  drawing- 
room  door.  The  long  lilac  blooms  had  gone 
with  the  spring,  but  the  luxuriant  summer 
leafage  cast  a  grateful  shade.  Roger  Orme 
sat  in  a  wicker  chair  and  fanned  himself 
with  his  straw  hat. 

"  Dehghtful !  "  he  said.  "  And  I  smell 
stocks  !  It  does  carry  me  back.  I  wonder 
if  I  have  been  away  at  all." 

'*  I'm  afraid  you  have,"  said  Winifred — 
"  for  twenty  years." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  away  again.  I've 
had  my  share  of  work.  And  what's  the 
good  of  work  just  to  make  money  ?  I've 
made  enough.     I  sold  out  before  I  left." 

"  But  in  your  letters  you  always  said  you 
liked  America." 

"  So  I  did.  It's  the  only  country  in  the 
world  for  the  young  and  eager.  If  I  had 
been  born  there,  I  should  have  no  use  for 
Dunsfield.  But  a  man  born  and  bred 
among  old,  sleepy  things  has  the  nostalgia 
of  old,  sleepy  things  in  his  blood.  Now  tell 
me  about  the  sleepy  old  things.  I  want  to 
hear." 

"  I  think  I  have  written  to  you  about 
everything  that  ever  happened  in  Dunsfield," 
she  said. 

But  still  there  were  gaps  to  be  bridged  in 
the  tale  of  births  *and  marriages  and  deaths, 
the  main  chronicles  of  the  neighbourhood. 


He  had  a  surprising  memory,  and  plucked 
obscure  creatures  from  the  past  whom  even 
Winifred  had  forgotten. 

"  It's  almost  miraculous  how  you 
remember." 

"  It's  a  faculty  I've  had  to  cultivate," 
said  he. 

They  talked  about  his  immediate  plans. 
He  was  going  to  put  The  Lodge  into  thorough 
repair,  bring  everything  up-to  date,  lay  in 
electric  light  and  acentral  heating  installation, 
fix  bathrooms  whei'ever  bathrooms  would  go, 
and  find  a  place  somewhere  for  a  billiard- 
room.  His  surveyor  had  already  made  his 
report,  and  was  to  meet  him  at  the  house 
the  following  morning.  As  for  decorations, 
curtaining,  carpeting,  and  such-like  assthetic 
aspects,  he  was  counting  on  Winifred's 
assistance.  He  thought  that  blues  and 
browns  would  harmonise  with  the  oak- 
panelling  in  the  dining-room.  Until  the 
house  was  ready,  his  headquarters  would  be 
"  The  Red  Lion." 

"  You  see,  I'm  going  to  begin  right  now," 
said  he. 

She  admired  his  vitality,  his  certainty  of 
accomphshment.  The  Hall  was  still  lit  by 
lamps  and  candles  ;  and  although,  on  her 
return  from  a  visit,  she  had  often  deplored 
the  absence  of  electric  light,  she  had  shrunk 
from  the  strain  and  worry  of  an  innovation. 
And  here  was  Roger  turning  the  whole  house 
inside  out  more  cheerfully  than  she  would 
turn  out  a  drawer. 

"  You'll  help  me,  won't  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  want  a  home  with  a  touch  of  the  woman 
in  it ;  I've  lived  so  long  in  masculine 
stiffness." 

"  You  know  that  I  should  love  to  do 
anything  I  could,  Roger,"  she  replied 
happily. 

He  remarked  again  that  it  w^as  good 
to  be  back.  No  more  letters — they  were 
unsatisfactory,  after  all.  He  hoped  she  had 
not  resented  his  business  man's  habit  of 
typewriting.  This  was  in  the  year  of  grace 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and,  save 
for  Roger's  letters,  typewritten  documents 
came  as  seldom  as  judgment  summonses  to 
Duns  Hall. 

"  We  go  ahead  in  America,"  said  he. 

"  '  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
to  new.'     I  accept  it,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"  What  I've  longed  for  in  Dunsfield,"  he 
said,  "  is  the  old  order  that  doesn't  change. 
I  don't  believe  anything  has  changed." 

She  plucked  up  her  courage.  Now  she 
would  challenge  him — get  it  over  at  once. 
She  would  watch  his  lips  as  he  answered. 
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"  Fm  afraid  I  must  have  changed,  Roger." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  longer  twenty." 

"  Your  voice  is  just  tbe  same." 

Shocked,  she  put  up  lier  delicate  hands. 
"  Don't— it  hurts  !  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  have  put  it  that  way — you 
might  have  ^old  a  polite  lie." 

He  rose,  turned  aside,  holding  the  back 
of  the  wicker  chair. 

"  Fve  got  something  to  tell  you«^"  he  said 
abruptly.  "  You  w^ould  have  to  find  out 
Boon,  so  you  may  as  well  know  now.  But 
don't  be  alarmed  or  concerned.  I  can't  see 
your  face." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I've  been  stone  blind  for  fifteen  years." 

"Blind?" 

She  sat  for  some  moments  paralysed.  It 
was  inconceivable.  This  man  was  so  strong, 
so  alive,  so  masterful,  with  the  bright  face 
and  keen,  humorous  eyes — and  blind  !  A. 
trivial  undercurrent  of  thought  ran  sub- 
consciously beneath  her  horror.  She  had 
wondered  why  he  had  insisted  on  sounds 
and  scents,  why  he  had  kept  his  stick  in  his 
hand,  why  he  had  touched  things — tables, 
window  jambs,  chairs — now  she  knew.  Roger 
went  on  talking,  and  she  heard  him  in  a 
dream.  He  had  not  informed  her  when  he 
was  stricken,  because  he  had  wished  to  spare 
her  unnecessary  anxiety.  Also,  he  w^as 
proud,  perhaps  hard,  and  resented  sympathy. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  win  through 
in  spite  of  his  affliction.  For  some  years  it 
had  been  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life. 
He  had  won  through  like  many  another, 
and,  as  the  irreparable  detachment  of  the 
retina  had  not  disfigured  his  eyes,  it  was  his 
joy  to  go  through  the  world  like  a  seeing 
man,  hiding  his  blindness  from  the  casual 
observer.  By  dictated  letter  he  could  never 
have  made  her  understand  how  trifling  a 
matter  it  was. 

"And  I've  deceived  even  you  ! "  he  laughed. 

Tears  had  been  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
At  his  laugh  she  gave  way.  An  answering 
choke,  hysterical,  filled  her  throat,  and  she 
burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing.  He  laid  his  hand 
tenderly  on  her  head. 

"  My  dear,  don't.  I  am  the  happiest  man 
alive.  And,  as  for  eyes,  I'm  rich  enough  to 
buy  a  hundred  pairs.  I'm  a  perfect  Argus !" 
.  But  Winifred  Goode  wept  uncontrollably. 
There  was  deep  pity  for  him  in  her  heart, 
but —never  to  be  I'evealed  to  mortal — there 
was  also  horrible,  terrifying  joy.  She 
gripped    her  hands  and   sobbed  frantically 


to  keep  herself  from  laughter.  A  woman's 
sense  of  humour  is  often  cruel,  only  to  be 
awakened  by  tragic  incongruities.  She  had 
passed  through  her  month's  agony  and  shame 
for  a  blind  man. 

At  last  she  mastered  herself.  "  Forgive 
me,  dear  Roger.  It  was  a  dreadful  shock. 
Blindness  has  always  been  to  me  too  awful 
for  thought— hke  being  buried  alive." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  said  cheerily.  "  I've 
run  a  successful  business  in  the  dark — real 
estate — buying  and  selhng  and  developing 
land,  you  know — a  thing  which  requires  a 
man  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  which  he 
couldn't  do  if  he  were  buried  alive.  It's  a 
confounded  nuisance,  I  admit,  but  so  is 
gout.  Not  half  as  irritating  as  the  position 
of  a  man  I  once  knew  who  had  both  hands 
cut  off." 

She  shivered.     "  That's  horrible." 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  "  but  bUndness  isn't." 

The  maid  appeared  with  the  tea-tray, 
which  she  put  on  a  rustic  table.  It  was 
then  that  Winifred  noticed  the  little  proud 
awkwardnesses  of  the  blind  man.  There 
was  pathos  in  his  insistent  disregard  of  his 
affliction.  The  imperfectly  cut  low^er  half 
of  a  watercress  sandwich  fell  on  his  coat  and 
stayed  there.  She  longed  to  pick  it  off,  but 
did  not  dare,  for  fear  of  hurting  him.  He 
began  to  talk  again  of  the  house — the 
scheme  of  decoration. 

"  Oh,  it  all  seems  so  sad  !  "  she  cried. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  You'll  not  be  able  to  see  the  beautiful 
things." 

"Good  Heavens,"  he  retorted,  "do  you 
think  I  am  quite  devoid  of  imagination  ? 
And  do  you  suppose  no  one  will  enter  the 
house  but  myself  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  she  admitted. 

"  As  for  the  interior,  I've  got  the  plan  in 
my  head,  and  could  walk  about  it  now 
blindfold,  only  that's  unnecessary ;  and 
when  it's  all  fixed  up,  I'll  have  a  ground 
model  made  of  every  room,  showing  every 
piece  of  furniture,  so  that,  when  I  get  in, 
I'll  know  the  size,  shape,  colour,  quality  of 
everv  blessed  thing  in  the  house.  You  see 
if  I  don't." 

"These  gifts  are  a  merciful  dispensation 
of  Providence." 

"Maybe,"  said  he  drily.  "Only  they 
were  about  the  size  of  bacteria  when  I 
started,  and  it  took  me  years  of  incessant 
toil  to  develop  them." 

He  asked  to  be  shown  around  the  garden. 
She  took  him  up  the  gravelled  walks  beside 
her  gay  borders  and  her  roses,  telling  him 


*  I've  got  somethiug  to  tell  you,'  he  said  abruptly. 
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the  names  arid  varieties  of  tbe  flowers.    Once 
he  stopped  and  frowned. 

"I've  lost  my  bearings.  We  ought  to  be 
passing  under  the  shade  of  the  old  walnut 
tree." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  marvelling 
at  his  accuracy.  "  It  stood  a  few  steps  back, 
but  it  was  blown  clean  down  three  years  ago. 
It  has  been  dead  for  a  long  time." 

-He  chuckled  as  he  strolled  on.  "There's 
nothing  makes  me  so  madas  to  be  mistaken." 

Some  time  later,  on  their  i;eturn  to  the 
terrace,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  But  you'll  stay  for  dinner,  Eoger,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  you 
spendinu:  your  first  evening  a^  home  in  that 
awful  '  Red  Lion.'  " 

"That's  very  dear  of  you,  Winnie,"  he 
said,  evidently  touched  by  the  softness  in 
her  voice.  "  I'll  dine  with  pleasure,  but  I 
must  get  off  some  letters  first.  I'll  come 
back.  You've  no  objection  to  my  bringing 
my  man  with  me  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course  not."  She  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm.  "  Oh,  Eoger,  dear, 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  how 
my  heart  aches  for  you  !  " 

"  Don't  worry,"  he  said — "  don't  w^orry  a 
little  bit,  and,  if  you  really  want  to  help  me, 
never  let  me  feel  that  you  notice  I'm  bhnd. 
Forget  it,  as  I  do." 

"I'll  try,"  she  said. 

"That's  right."  He  held  her  hand  for 
a  second  or  two,  kissed  it,  and  dropped  it 
abruptly.  "  God  bless  you  1 "  said  he.  "  It's 
good  to  be  wdth  you  again." 

When  he  was  gone,  Winifred  Goode 
returned  to  her  seat  by  the  clipped  yew  and 
cried  a  little,  after  the  manner  of  women. 
And,  after  the  manner  of  women,  she  dreamed 
dreams  oblivious  of  the  flight  of  time  till 
her  maid  came  out  and  hurried  her  indoors. 

She  dressed  with  elaborate  care,  in  her 
best  and  costliest,  and  wore  more  jewels  than 
she  would  have  done  had  her  guest  been  of 
normal  sight,  feeling  oddly  shaken  by  the 
thought  of  his  intense  imaginative  vision. 
In  trying  to  fasten  the  diamond  clasp  of  a 
velvet  band  round  her  neck,  her  fingers 
trembled  so  much  that  the  maid  came  to  her 
assistance.  Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl. 
Roger  had  left  her  a  headstrong,  dissatisfied 
boy.  He  had  returned,  the  romantic  figure 
of  a  conqueror,  all  the  more  romantic  and 
conquering  by  reason  of  his  triumph  over 
the  powers  of  darkness.  In  his  deep 
affection '  she  knew  her  place  was  *  secure. 
The  few  hours  she  had  passed  with  him  had 
shown  her  that  he  was  a  man  trained  in  the 


significance  not  only  of  words,  but  also  of 
his  attitude  towards  individual  men  and 
women.  He  would  not  have  said  "God 
bless  you  ! "  unless  he  meant  it.  She 
appreciated  to  the  full  his  masculine 
strength ;  she  took  to  her  heart  his 
masculine  tenderness  ;  she  had  a  woman's 
pity  for  his  affliction  ;  she  felt  unregenerate 
exultancy  at  the  undetected  crhne  of  lost 
beauty,  and  yet  she  feared  him  on  account  of 
the  vanished  sense.  She  loved  him  with  a 
passionate  recrudescence  of  girlish  sentiment ; 
but  the  very  thing  that  might  have,  that 
ought  to  have,  that  she  felt  it  indecent  not 
to  have,  inflamed  all  her  woman's  soul  and 
thrown  her  reckless  into  his  arms,  raised 
between  them  an  impalpable  barrier  against 
which  she  dreaded  lest  she  might  be  dashed 
and  bruised. 

At  dinner  this  feehng  was  intensified. 
Roger  made  little  or  no  allusion  to  his 
blindness ;  he  talked  with  the  ease  of 
the  cultivated  man  of  the  world.  He 
had  humour,  gaiety,  charm.  As  a  mere 
companion,  she  had  rarely  met,  during  her 
long  seclusion,  a  man  so  instinctive  in 
sympathy,  so  quick  in  diverting  talk  into  a 
channel  of  interest.  In  a  few  flashing  yet 
subtle  questions,  he  learned  what  she  wore. 
The  diamond  clasp  to  the  black  velvet  band 
he  recognised  as  having  been  her  mother's. 
He  complimented  her  delicately  on  her 
appearance,  as  though  he  saw  her  clearly, 
in  the  adorable  twihght  beauty  that  was 
really  hers.  There  were  moments  when  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  be  blind. 
But  behind  his  chair,  silent,  impassive, 
arresting,  freezing,  hovered  his  Chinese 
body-servant,  capped,  pig-tailed,  loosely  clad 
in  white,  a  creature  as  unreal  in  Dunsfield 
as  gnome  or  merman,  who,  with  the 
unobtrusiveness  of  a  shadow  from  another 
world,  served,  in  the  mechanics  of  the  meal, 
as  an  accepted,  disregarded,  and  unnoticed 
pair  of  eyes  for  his  master.  The  noble 
Tudor  dining-room,  with  its  great  carved 
oak  chimney-piece,  its  stately  gilt-framed 
portraits,  its  Jacobean  sideboards  and  presses, 
all  in  the  gloom  of  the  spent  illumination 
of  the  candles  on  the  daintily-set  table, 
familiar  to  her  from  her  earliest  childhood, 
part  of  her  conception  of  the  cosmos,  part 
of  her  very  self,  seemed  metamorphosed  into 
the  unreal,  the  phantasmagoric,  by  the 
presence  of  this  white-clad,  exotic  figure — 
not  a  man,  but  an  eerie  embodiment  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Her  reason  told  her  that  the  Chinese 
servant  was  but  an  ordinary  serving-man, 
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performing  minutely  specified  duties  for  a 
generous  wage.  But  tke  duties  were  per- 
formed magically,  like  conjuror's  tricks.  It 
•  was  practically  impossible  to  say  who  cut  up 
Roger's  meat,  who  helped  him  to  salt  or  to 
vegetables,  who  guided  his  hand  unerringly 
to  the  wine  glass.  So  abnormally  exquisite 
was  the  co-ordination  between  the  two,  that 
Roger  seemed  to  have  the  man  under 
mesmeric  control.  The  idea  bordered  on 
the  monstrous.  Winifred  shivered  through 
the  dinner,  in  spite  of  Roger's  bright  talk, 
and  gratefully  welcomed  the  change  to  the 
drawing-room,  whither  the  white-vestured 
automaton  did  not  follow. 

''  Will  you  do  me  a  favour,  Winnie  ?  "  he 
asked  during  the  evening.  "  Meet  me  at 
The  Lodge  to-morrow  at  eleven,  and  help  me 
interview  these  building  people.  Then  you 
can  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  from  the  very 
start." 

She  said  somewhat  tremulously  :  "  Why 
do  you  want  me  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  ?  " 

"  Good  Heavens,"  he  cried,  "aren't  you  the 
only  human  creature  in  this  country  I  care  a 
straw  about  ?  " 

"  Is  that  true,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  he.  After  a  little  span  of 
silence,  he  laughed.  ''  People  on  this  side 
don't  say  '  sure.'     That's  sheer  American." 

"  I  like  it,"  said  Winifred. 

When  he  parted  from  her,  he  again  kissed 
her  hand  and  again  said  :  ''  Grod  bless  you  !  " 
She  accompanied  him  to  the  hall,  where  the 
Chinaman,  ghostly  in  the  dimness,  was 
awaiting  him  with  hat  and  coat.  Suddenly 
she  felt  that  she  abhorred  the  Chinaman. 

That  night  she  slept  but  little,  striving  to 
analyse  her  feelings.  Of  one  fact  only  did 
the  dawn  bring  certainty — that,  for  all  her 
love  for  him,  for  all  his  charm,  for  all  his 
tenderness  towards  her,  during  dinner  she 
had  feared  him  horribly. 

She  saw  him  the  next  morning  in  a  new 
and  yet  oddly  familiar  phase.  He  was 
attended  by  his  secretary,  a  pallid  man  with 
a  pencil,  note-book,  and  documents,  for  ever 
at  his  elbow,  ghostly,  automatic,  during  their 
wanderings  with  the  surveyor  through  the 
bare  and  desolate  old  house. 

She  saw  the  master  of  men  at  work, 
accurate  in  every  detail  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme,  abrupt,  imperious,  denying  difficulties 
with  harsh  impatience.  He  leaned  over  his 
secretary  and  pointed  to  portions  of  the 
I'eport  just  as  though  he  could  read  them, 
and  ordered  their  modification. 

"Mr.  Withers,"  he  said  once  to  the 
surveyor,  who   was   raising    objections,   "  I 


always  get  what  I  want  because  I  make  dead 
sure  that  what  I  want  is  attainable.  I'm 
not  an  idealist.  If  I  say  a  thing  is  to  be 
done,  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and  it's  up  to 
you  or  to  someone  else  to  do  it." 

They  went  through  the  house  from  furnace 
to  garret,  the  pallid  secretary  ever  at  Roger's 
elbow,  ever  rendering  him  imperceptible 
services,  ever  identifying  himself  with  the 
sightless  man,  mysteriously  following  *  his 
thoughts,  co-ordinating  his  individuality 
with  that  of  his  master.  He  was  less  a  man 
tlian  a  trained  faculty,  like  the  Chinese 
servant.  And  again  Winifred  shivered  and 
felt  afraid. 

More  and  more  during  the  weeks  that 
followed,  did  slie  realise  the  iron  will  and. 
irresistible  force  of  the  man  she  loved.  He 
seemed  to  lay  a  relentless  grip  on  all  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and 
compel  them  to  the  expression  of  hmiself. 
Only  towards  her  was  he  gentle  and 
considerate.  Many  times  she  accompanied 
him  to  London  to  the  great  shops,  the 
self-effacing  secretary  shadow-like  at  his 
elbow,  and  discussed  with  him  colours  and 
materials,  and  he  listened  to  her  with 
affectionate  deference.  She  often  noticed 
that  the  secretary  translated  into  other 
terms  her  description  of  things.  This 
irritated  her,  and  once  she  suggested  leaving 
the  secretary  behind.  Surely,  she  urged, 
she  could  do  all  that  was  necessary.  He 
shook  his  head. 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  said  very  kindly. 
"Jukes  sees  for  me.  I  shouldn't  like  you 
to  see  for  me  in  the  way  Jukes  does." 

She  was  the  only  person  from  whom  he 
would  take  advice  or  suggestion,  and  she 
rendered  him  great  service  in  the  tasteful 
equipment  of  the  house  and  in  the  engage- 
ment of  a  staff  of  sei'vants.  So  free  a.  hand 
did  he  allow  her  in  certain  directions,  so 
obviously  and  deliberately  did  he  withdraw 
from  her  sphere  of  operations,  that  she  was 
puzzled.  It  was  not  until  later,  when  she 
knew  him  better,  that  the  picture  vaguely 
occurred  to  her  of  him  caressing  her  tenderly 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  throat  with  the  other. 

On  the  day  when  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  new  home,  they  walked  together 
through  the  rooms.  In  high  spirits,  boyishly 
elated,  he  gave  her  an  exhibition  of  his 
marvellous  gifts  of  memory,  minutely  de- 
scribing each  bit  of  furniture  and  its  position 
in  every  room,  the  colour  scheme,  the  texture 
of  curtains,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the 
knick-knacks  on    mantelpieces    and    tables. 
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And  when  he  had  done,  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  shoulders. 

"  But  for  you,  Winnie,"  said  he,  "  this 
would  be  the  dreariest  possible  kind  of  place  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  jou  pervades  it  and  makes 
it  a  fragrant  paradise." 

The  words  and  tone  were  lover-like,  and 
so  was  his  clasp.  She  felt  very  near  him, 
very  happy,  and  her  heart  throbbed  quickly. 
She  was  ready  to  give  her  life  to  him. 

"  You  are  making  me  a  proud  woman," 
she  murmured. 

He  patted  her  shoulder  and  laughed  as  he 
released  her. 

"I  only  say  what's  true,  my  dear,"  he 
replied,  and  then  abruptly  skipped  from 
•sentiment  to  practical  talk. 

Winifred  had  a  touch  of  dismay  and 
disappointment.  Tears  started,  which  she 
wiped  away  furtively.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  accept  him,  in  spite  of  Wang 
Fu  and  Mr.  Jukes,  if  he  should  make  her  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  She  had  been  certain 
that  the  moment  had  come.  But  he  made 
no  proposal. 

She  waited.  She  waited  a  long  time.  In 
the  meanwhile,  she  continued  to  be  Roger's 
intimate  friend  and  eagerly-sought  com- 
panion. One  day  his  highly  -  paid  and 
efficient  housekeeper  came  to  consult  her. 
The  woman  desired  to  give  notice.  Her 
place  was  too  difficult.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  the  master  was  bhnd.  He  saw  too 
much,  he  demanded  too  much.  She  could 
say  nothing  explicit,  save  that  she  was 
frightened.  She  wept,  after  the  nature  of 
upset  housekeepers.  Winifred  soothed  her 
and  advised  her  not  to  throw  up  so  lucrative 
a  post,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, she  spoke  to  Roger.  He  laughed 
his  usual  careless  laugh. 

"They  all  begin  that  way  with  me,  but 
after  a  while  they're  broken  in.  You  did 
quite  right  to  tell  Mrs.  Strode  to  stay." 

And  after  a  few  months  Winifred  saw  a 
change  in  Mrs.  Strode,  and  not  only  in 
Mrs.  Strode,  but  in  all  the  servants  whom 
she  had  engaged.  They  worked  the  house- 
hold like  parts  of  a  flawless  machine.  They 
grew  to  be  imperceptible,  shadowy,  automatic, 
like  Wang  Fu  and  Mr.  Jukes. 


The  months  passed  and  melted  into 
years.  Roger  Orme  became  a  great  personage 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  interested  him- 
self in  local  affairs,  served  on  the  urban 
district  council  and  on  boards  innumerable. 
They  made  him  Mayor  of  Dunsfield.     He 


subscribed  largely  to  charities  and  entertained 
on  a  sumptuous  scale.  He  ruled  the  little 
world,  setting  a  ruthless  heel  on  proud  necks 
and  making  the  humble  his  instruments. 
Mr.  Jukes  died,  and  other  secretaries  came, 
and  those  who  were  not  instantly  dismissed 
grew  to  be  like  Mr.  Jukes.  In  the  course  of 
time  Roger  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  the  division.  He  became  a  force  in 
politics,  in  public  affairs.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  Royal  Commissions,  committees  of 
inquiry,  his  name  was  the  first  to  occur  to 
ministers,  and  he  was  invariably  respected, 
dreaded,  and  hated  by  his  colleagues. 

"  W^hy  do  you  work  so  hard,  Roger  ? " 
Winifred  would  ask. 

He  would  say,  with  one  of  his  laughs  : 
*'  Because  there's  a  dynamo  in  me  that  I 
can't  stop." 

And  all  these  years  Miss  Winifred  Goode 
stayed  at  Duns  Hall,  leading  her  secluded, 
lavender-scented  life  when  Roger  was  in 
London,  and  playing  hostess  for  him,  with 
diffident  graciousness,  when  he  entertained 
at  The  Lodge.  His  attitude  towards  her 
never  varied,  his  need  of  her  never  lessened. 

He  never  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  At 
first  she  wondered,  pined  a  little,  and  then, 
like  a  brave,  proud  woman,  put  the  matter 
behind  her.  But  she  knew  that  she  counted 
for  much  in  his  strange  existence,  and  the 
knowledge  comforted  her.  And  as  the  years 
went  on,  and  all  the  hngering  shreds  of 
youth  left  her,  and  she  grew  gracefully  into 
the  old  lady,  she  came  to  regard  her 
association  with  him  as  a  spiritual  marriage. 

Then,  after  twenty  years,  the  dynamo 
wore  out  the  fragile  tenement  of  flesh. 
Roger  Orme,  at  sixty-five,  broke  down  and 
lay  on  his  death-bed.  One  day  he  sent  for 
Miss  Winifred  Goode. 

She  entered  the  sick-room,  a  woman  of 
sixty,  white-haired,  wrinkled,  with  only  the 
beauty  of  a  serene  step  across  the  threshold 
of  old  age.  He  bade  the  nurse  leave  them 
alone,  and  put  out  his  hand  and  held  hers  as 
she  sat  beside  the  bed. 

"  What  kind  of  a  day  is  it,  Winnie  ?  " 

"As  if  you  didn't  know!  You've  been 
told,  I'm  sure,  twenty  times." 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  other  people 
say  ?   I  want  to  get  at  the  day  through  you." 

"  It's  bright  and  sunny — a  perfect  day  of 
early  summer." 

"  What  things  are  out  ? " 

"The  may  and  the  laburnum  and  the 
lilac " 

"  And  the  wistaria  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  wistaria." 


THE  CONQUEROR, 
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**It's  forty  years  ago,  dear,  and  your 
voice  is  just  the  same.  And  to  me  you  have 
always  been  the  same.  I  can  see  you  as  you 
sit  there,  with  your  dear,  sensitive  face,  the 
creamy  cheek,  in  which  the  blood  comes  and 
goes— oh,  Heavens,  so  different  from  the 
blowsy,  hard-featured   girls   nowadays,  who 

could  not  blush  if — well — well I  know 

'em,  although  I'm  bUnd— I'm  Argus,  you 
know,  dear.  Yes,  I  can  see  you,  with  your 
soft,  brown  eyes  and  pale  brown  hair  waved 
over  your  pure  brow.  There  is  a  fascinating 
httle  kink  on  the  left-hand  side.  Let  me 
feel  it." 

She  drew  her  head  away,  frightened. 
Then  suddenly  she  remembered,  with  a  pang 
of  thankfulness,  that  the  queer  little  kink 
had  defied  the  years,  though  the  pale  brown 
hair  was  white.  She  guided  his  hand  and 
he  felt  the  kink,  and  he  laughed  in  his  old, 
exultant  way. 

"  Don't  yon  think  I'm  a  miracle,  Winnie?" 

"  You're  the  most  wonderful  man  living," 
she  said. 

"  I  shan't  be  living  long.  No,  my  dear, 
don't  talk  platitudes.  I  know.  I'm  busted. 
And  I'm  glad  I'm  going  before  I  begin  to 
dodder.  A  seeing  dodderer  is  bad  enough, 
but  a  blind  dodderer's  only  fit  for  the 
grave.  I've  lived  my  life.  I've  proved  to 
this  stupendous  clot  of  ignorance  that  is 
humanity  that  a  blind  man  can  guide  them 
wherever  he  likes.  You  know  I  refused  a 
knighthood.  Any  tradesman  can  buy  a 
knighthood  —  the  only  knighthoods  that 
count  are  those  that  are  given  to  artists  and 
writers  and  men  of  science — and,  if  I  could 
live,  I'd  raise  hell  over  the  matter,  and  make 
a  differentiation  in  the  titles  of  honour 
between  the  great  man  and  the  rascally 
cheesemonger " 

"My  dear,"  said  Miss  Winifred  Goode, 
"  don't  get  so  excited." 

"  I'm  only  saying,  Winnie,  that  I  refused 
a  knighthood.  But — what  I  haven't  told 
you,  what  I'm  supposed  to  keep  a  dead 
secret — if  I  could  live  a  few  wrecks  longer, 
and  I  shan't,  I  should  be  a  Privy  Councillor 
7-a  thing  worth  being.  I've  had  the  official 
intimation — a  thing  that  can't  be  bought. 
Heavens,  if  I  were  a  younger  man,  and 
there  was  the  life  in  me,  I  should  be  the 
Prime  Ministui-  uf  this  country — the  first 
great  blind  ruler  that  ever  w^as  in  the  world. 
Think  of  it !  But  I  don't  want  anything 
now.  I'm  done.  I'm  glad.  The  whole 
caboodle  is  but  leather  and  prunella.  There 
(s  only  one  thing  in  the  world  that  is  of  any 
ioiportance." 


"  What  is  that,  dear  ? "  she  asked  quite 
innocently,  accustomed  to,  but  never  familiar 
with,  his  vehement  paradox. 

''  Love,"  said  he. 

He  gripped  her  hand  hard.  There  passed 
a  few  seconds  of  tense  silence. 

"  Winnie,  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  "  will  you 
kiss  me  ?  " 

She-  bent  forward,  and  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  neck  and  drew  her  to  him.  They 
kissed  each  other  on  the  lips. 

''  It's  forty  years  since  I  kissed  you,  dear— 
that  day  under  the  wistaria.  And,  now  I'm 
dying,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  loved  you  all  the 
time,  Winnie.  I'm  a  tough  nut,  as  you 
know,  and  whatever  I  do  I  do  intensely. 
I've  loved  you  intensely,  furiously." 

She  turned  her  head  away,  unable  to  bear 
the  living  look  in  the  sightless  eyes. 

''  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Would  you  have  married  me  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  would,  Roger." 

"  At  first  I  vowed  I  would  say  nothing," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  *'  until  I  had  a  fit 
home  to  offer  you.  Then  the  blindness  came, 
and  I  vowed  I  wouldn't  speak  until  I  had 
conquered  the  helplessness  of  my  affliction. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  when  you  came  home  a 
conqueror " 

"I  loved  you  too  much  to  marry  you. 
You  were  far  too  dear  and  precious  to  come 
into  the  intimacy  of  my  life.  Haven't  you 
seen  what  happened  to  all  those  wdio  did  ?  " 
He  raised  his  old  knotted  binds,  clenched 
tightly.  "  I  squeezed  thera  dry.  I  couldn't 
help  it.  My  blindness  made  me  a  coward. 
It  has  been  hell.  The  darkness  never  ceased 
to  frighten  me.  I  hed  when  I  said  it  didn't 
matter.  I  stretched  out  my  hands  like 
tentacles  and  gripped  everyone  within  reach 
in  a  kind  of  madness  of  self-preservation. 
I  made  them  give  up  their  souls  and  senses 
to  me.  It  was  some  ghastly  hypnotic  power 
I  seemed  to  have.  When  I  had  got  them, 
they  lost  volition,  individuality.  They  were 
about  as  much  living  creatures  to  me  as  my 
arm  or  my  foot.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

The  white-haired  woman  looked  at  the 
old  face  working  passionately,  and  she  felt 
once  more  the  deadly  fear  of  him. 

"But with  me  it  would  have  been  different," 
she  faltered.     "  You  say  you  loved  me  ?  " 

"  That's  the  devil  of  it,  my  sweet  beautiful 
Winnie— it  w^ouldn't  have  been  different.  I 
would  have  squeezed  you,  too,  reduced  you 
to  the  helpless  thing  that  did  my  bidding, 
sucked  your  life's  blood  from  you.    I  couldn't 
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have  resisted.  So  I  kept  you  away.  Have 
I  ever  asked  yoa  to  use  your  eyes  for  me  ?  " 

Her  memory  travelled  down  the  years, 
and  she  was  amazed.  She  remembered 
Mr.  Jukes  at  the  great  shops  and  many 
similar  incidents  that  had  puzzled  her. 

"No,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  The  muscles 
of  his  face  relaxed,  and  the  old,  sweet  smile 
came  over  it.  He  reached  again  for  her 
hand  and  caressed  it  tenderly. 

"  By  putting  you  out  of  my  life,  I  kept 
you,  dear.  I  kept  you  as  the  one  beautiful 
human  thing  I  had.  Every  hour  of  happiness 
I  have  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
come  through  you." 

She  said  tearfully  :  "  You  have  been  very 
good  to  me,  Roger." 

''  It's  a  queer  mix-up,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said, 
after  a  pause.     "  Most  people  would  say  that 


I've  ruined  your  life.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
me,  you  might  have  married." 

"No,  dear,"  she  replied.  "I've  had  a 
very  full  and  happy  life." 

The  nurse  came  into  the  room  to  signify 
the  end  of  the  visit,  and  found  them  hand 
in  hand  like  lovers.     He  laughed. 

"  Nurse,"  said  he,  "  you  see  a  dying  but 
a  jolly  happy  old  man  !  " 

Two  days  afterwards  Roger  Orme  died. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral.  Miss 
Winifred  Goode  sat  in  the  old  garden  in  the 
shade  of  the  clipped  yew,  and  looked  at  the 
house  in  which  she  had  been  born,  and  in 
which  she  had  passed  her  sixty  years  of  life, 
and  at  the  old  wistaria  beneath  which  he 
had  kissed  her  forty  years  ago.  She  smiled 
and  murmured  aloud — 

"  No,  I  would  not  have  had  a  single 
thing  different." 


A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 


^AVIOUR  Divine,  earth  never  needed  more 

^    Thy  blessed  5elf  to  save  the  sorrowing  poor  I 

Being  benign,  be  born  again,  we  pray. 

In  every  humble  heart  this  Christmas  Day. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  all  ye  who  weary  mourn. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  all  ye  whose  souls  forlorn 
Feel  that  on  earth  no  lasting  joys  are  found, 
Drink,  thirsty  ones,  where  healing  streams  abound. 

Christ  Child,  take  pity  on  the  souls  of  men, 
Deign,  gracious  Lord,  but  to  be  born  again, 
By  prayer,  by  faith,  by  sympathy,  by  love, 
Revisit  us  with  gifts  from  Ciod  above. 

Angels,  whose  song  delighted,  long  ago. 
The  watchful  shepherds  in  the  plain  below, 
Descend  once  more  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 
Let  there  be  Joy  on  earth  this  Christmas  Day. 


F.  L.  TURNBULL. 


THE    HARMONIOUS    BLACKSMITH 


By    E.   F.    BENSON, 

Author  of  "  Limitations,''  "  Dodo,''  "  The  Luck  of  the  Vails,"  etc. 


ICHARD   AYLWIN 

thrust  his  hand 
into  the  loop  of 
leather  strap  by 
the  window,  as 
his  motor  sheered 
swiftly  round  the 
corner  of  his  drive 
into  the  main  road, 
to  avoid  lurching 
across  the  car,  and 
all  the  letters  which  he  had  put  on  his 
knee,  to  open  and  read  on  his  drive  up  to 
town,  not  having  a  strap  to  bind  them  to 
steadiness,  were  showered  on  the  floor.  For 
one  as  stout  as  himself,  there  was  some 
little  difficulty  in  re-gathering  them  again 
from  the  latitude  of  his  feet,  but  this 
harvesting  had  to  be  accomplished,  since  it 
was  probable  that  among  them  was  a 
communication  that  concerned  the  directors' 
meeting  of  the  Aylwin  Steel  Works,  for 
ivhich  he  was  bound,  and  of  which  most 
prosperous  company  he  was  chairman.  Had 
he  not  been  rather  pressed  for  time,  he 
would  probably  have  stopped  the  car  and 
bidden  his  footman  to  pick  them  up  for 
him  ;  but  he  had  not  more  than  a  bare  hour 
to  traverse  the  miles  that  lay  between  his 
huge  castellated  residence  just  outside 
Maidenhead  and  the  office  in  the  heart  of 
the  City,  and  even  seconds  were  precious, 
since  he  had  no  opinion  of  a  chairman  who 
was  not  rigidly  up  to  time.  So,  instead,  he 
picked  them  up  himself,  and  called  to  the 
chauffeur,  down  the  speaking-tube,  to  push 
on  as  fast  as  he  could  while  the  roads  w^ere 
still  empty  of  traffic,  for  it  seemed  likely 
that  this  early  November  morning,  so  still 
and  frosty  and  bright  in  the  country,  might 
prove  to  be  foggy  when  they  approached 
Tjondon. 

A  packet  of  various  memoranda  concerning 
this  directors'  meeting  filled  the  first  envelope 
t^mt  he  opened.  They  were  bound  together 
*J  a  stout  elastic  band,  and,  as  he  read, 
^^e  carefully  slipped  this  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  for  it  was  certain  to  prove  of  use 
?v>oner  or  later.     Like  many  very  rich  men 


who  are  sumptuously  known  as  "the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes,"  he  had, 
though  admirably  generous  with  his  money 
in  large  ways,  a  radical  horror  of  infinitesimal 
waste,  and  habits  of  rigid  petty  economies. 
Only  a  week  ago,  when  he  had  travelled 
down  by  train  to  Maidenhead  with  his  wife, 
he  had  observed  that  Mabel  gave  a  two- 
shilling  piece  to  the  porter  who  transported 
her  not  very  bulky  luggage  to  the  carriage. 
That  seemed  to  him  an  action  that  almost 
bordered  on  crime,  and  her  excuse — when  he 
alluded  to  it  in  rather  strong  terms — that  she 
had  no  smaller  change,  did  not  palliate  the 
indiscretion.  He  had  change  ;  he  made  a 
point  of  always  having  change.  Why  did 
she  not  ask  him  for  some  ?  No  doubt  he 
had  spoken  rather  sharply,  but  her  irritated 
retort  that  it  was  her  money,  and  not  his, 
was  ludicrously  inaccurate.  All  the  money 
was  his,  and  if  she  exceeded  the  very 
generous  allowance  that  he  made  her — a 
thing  that  had  more  than  once  happened — 
here  was  a  type  of  the  cause.  She  had  no 
sense,  as  he  had  often  told  her,  of  the 
proportions  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money.  Two  shillings  for  a  porter  was  quite 
ridiculous.  And  her  beneficiary  would  only 
think  her  a  fool  for  her  absurd  lavishness. 

But  he  had  been  sorry  afterwards  that  he 
had  spoken  so  roughly.  He  had  frightened 
the  *'  little  woman,"  as  he  often  did,  without 
in  the  least  meaning  to.  She  had  been  very 
silent  all  dinner-time,  and  had  refused  a 
hot-house  peach,  though  she  was  fond  of 
peaches.  He  had  asked  her  why  she  would 
not  have  one,  and  she  had  said  that 
they  were  so  expensive.  That,  again,  was 
unreasonable.  Expensive  or  not,  he  kept  up 
those  hot-houses  which  produced  peaches, 
and  her  refusal  only  meant  that  some  servant 
would  eat  it,  for  peaches  would  not  keep. 
Later,  she  had  not  lit  the  candles  on  the 
piano  when  she  played  after  dinner.  It  was 
true  that  they  were  quite  unnecessary,  since 
the  electric  light  gave  ample  illumination. 
But  he  had  not  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
light  them,  for  he  felt  sure  that  she  was 
ready  to  say  that  there  was  no  need  to  burn 
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those  expensive  tapers.  Nor  was  there  ;  but 
he  did  not  want  to  be  told  that  rather  coldly. 
For,  after  all,  it  was  but  ten  days  ago  that 
he  had  given  her  this  new  grand  piano,  at 
the  price  of  three  hundred  guineas,  though 
it  sounded  to  him  pretty  much  the  same  as 
the  old  one.  But  he  had  liked  doing  that, 
for  the  head  of  the  eminent  firm  from  whom 
he  purchased  it  assured  him  that  he  received 
better  value  for  his  money  than  if  he  had 
bought  a  less  expensive  instrument.  That 
was  all  he  wanted — value*  for  his  money — 
which  you  did  not  get  when  you  gave  a 
porter  two  shillings.  Besides,  the  piano 
immensely  pleased  Mabel,  which  was  good 
value  for  any  money.  He  wished  he  had 
not  frightened  her  by  his  remarks  about 
that  florin. 

Richard  Aylwin,  stout,  strong,  and  wealthy, 
was  still  fortunate  with  regard  to  age,  for 
his  fiftieth  birthday  was  not  due  for  a  year 
or  two  yet.  Till  the  time  that  he  was  forty, 
he  had  devoted  himself  with  single-minded 
absorption  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and, 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  in  very 
large  quantities,  he  had  spent  the  next  five 
years  in  the  more  hazardous  feat  of  faUing 
in  love.  Half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  felt  what  may  be  called  a 
"  strong  predisposition,"  but,  with  a  certain 
idealism,  had  waited,  though  anxiously,  for 
a  more  imperative  stroke.  His  patience  had 
been  crowned  by  meeting,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  his  authentic  fate  in  the  person  of 
this  florin- tipper,  who,  in  the  charms  and 
brilliance  of  her  twenty  years,  had  altogether 
overwhelmed  him.  He  had  been  deeply  in 
love,  and  he  could  honestly  say  that  he  was 
just  as  much  in  love  with  her  as  ever. 
Nothing  of  her  enchantment  had  faded  ; 
the  "  little  woman "  still  held  his  heart  as 
surely  as  Mabel  Belton  had  captured  it  when 
he  first  took  her  in  to  dinner  on  the  night 
he  arrived  at  Lord  Belton's  house,  whom  he 
persuaded — that  being  the  object  of  his  visit 
— without  the  slightest  difficulty,  to  become  a 
director  of  the  Aylwin  Steel  Works,  then 
being  formed  into  a  company.  Though 
.sometimes  Richard  raised  an  irritated  voice 
in  her  shrine,  so  to  speak,  it  held  its  white 
istatue  still. 


After  these  memoranda,  salved  from  the 
floor  of  the  motor,  a  packet  from  his  bank 
•next  engaged  his  attention,  and  this,  proving 
to  be  his  returned  pass  -  book,  afforded 
.agreeable  reading.  It  concerned  *' Account 
JS^p.  2^"  wjbijct  y^m  doing  well.     Then,  after 


the  first  general  survey,  he  looked  at  it^ms. 
The  new  piano  ;  a  cheque  for  house-books 
to  "  Mrs.  A.,"  not  unreasonable,  considering 
that  there  had  been  two  shooting  parties  ;  a 
cheque  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  Mrs.  A. ; 
a  rather  big  wine  bill,  and  other  necessaries. 
The  fog  he  had  feared  on  his  approach  to 
London  held  off,  and  he  sped  swiftly  through 
the  sordid  and  populous  outlying  streets. 
At  first,  quite  idly,  with  the  same  incuri- 
ousness  as  he  watched  the  roadway, 
he  began  to  think  about  this  round  little 
item  of  one  hundred  pounds,  unable  to 
recollect  what  he  had  given  it  her  for,  only 
just  a  week  ago.  He  had  no  recollection 
whatever  of  it.  Then  he  took  out  the  sheaf 
of  returned  cheques  that  accompanied  his 
pass-book.  He  found  the  cheque  in  question, 
and  looked  closely  at  it. 


The  fact  that  Richard  Aylwin  had  obtained 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  steel  works, 
combined  with  his  possession  of  a  somewhat 
rough  but  effective  baritone  voice,  gave 
sufficient  data  for  Lady  Belton  to  christen 
him  "  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith."  She 
had  arrived  at  her  son-in-law's  house  two 
days  before  Christmas,  to  spend  that  festival 
there,  and,  having  scooped  up  a  good  deal 
of  money  on  her  first  evening,  at  auction 
bridge,  which  she  played  with  adamantine 
astuteness,  was  standing,  very  tall  and  white 
and  clear-cut,  on  the  hearth-rug  of  the  card- 
room,  drinking  hot  water  and  lemon.  Her 
face  was  very  young  and  hard,  her  hair  very 
soft  and  white.  The  room  had  been  only 
lately  added  to  the  house,  and  her  son-in-law, 
who  lingered  behind  with  her  while  the 
others  went  forward  into  the  billiard-room, 
wanted  her  opinion  on  it  —  and  other 
things. 

"  Nice  colour,"  she  said,  "  and  very 
comfortable.  But  pray  throw  those  dreadful 
glass  bulbs,  which,  I  suppose,  are  electric 
heating,  out  of  the  w^indow,  and  have  a 
decent  fire.     What  is  the  point  of  them  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  warm  the  room  in  tea 
minutes,"  he  said,  "  and  you  can  turn  'em 
off  when  it's  warm  enough." 

"  Ah,  economy  !  "  she  said.  "  I  never 
criticise  economical  arrangements.  There 
is  nothing  that  makes  one  so  unpopular. 
Otherwise — well,  I  think  I  should  have 
made  the  room  rather  larger,  if  you  want 
my  opinion.  It  is  more  a  sitting-out  room 
for  one  couple.  I  shall  expect  to  find  y<^'^i 
and  Mabel  flirting  here.  You  are  ready  ^ 
flirt  with  her  still,  I    notice — to  catch  her 
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eye.  You  are  charmingly  unmarried  in  your 
behaviour  to  her." 

"And  how  do  jou  think  Mabel  is  look- 
ing ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Rather  thin.  Has  her  blacksmith  been 
hammering  her,  or  is  it  the  strain  of 
continued  flirtation  ? " 

He  got  up  and  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  little  room  with  his  ponderous 
tread. 

"  She's  got  something  on  her  mind  that 
worries  her,"  he  said,  "  though  you  are 
pleased  to  make  light  of  it.  I  wish  she 
would  come  and  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  know 
there's  something.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
couldn't  speak  to  her  about  it.  If  she's  got 
a  worry — and  I'm  sure  she  has — it's  I  that 
have  a  right  to  share  it  with  her  and  take 
the  burden — if  there's  a  burden  to  be  taken 
— or  else  show  her  there's  nothing  to  worry 
about.  She  is  thin  ;  she's  been  worrying 
herself  thin." 

"  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  ? " 
asked  Lady  Belton. 

"  Near  a  matter  of  two  months.  And  I'm 
sure  all  the  time  I've  been  as  gentle  and 
loving  and  humble  with  her  as  a  man  can 
be,  hoping  she  might  guess  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  frightened  of,  if  she  wanted 
to  come  and  tell  me.  And  Christmas-time 
and  all  just  coming  !  Why,  I  shan't  have  a 
bit  of  fun  in  me  for  the  mistletoe  and  the 
games  if  there's  her  white  face — bless  it ! — 
looking  so  anxious  and  troubled." 

This  news  about  "the  mistletoe  and  the 
games"  somewhat  appalled  Lady  Belton. 
Mabel  had  not  alluded  to  those  savage  rites. 
But  she  could  have  a  headache. 

"I'll  have  a  talk  to  Mabel,"  she  said, 
putting  down  her  glass.  "  And  now  I  shall 
go  upstairs.  I  will  take  her  with  me.  There 
seems  to  be  what  is  called  a  romp  going  on 
in  the  billiard-room. 

The  house  was  full  of  the  Christmas  party 
which  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith  always 
entertained  at  this  time  of  the  year — his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  numerous 
families,  together  with  two  or  three  City 
friends,  and  his  most  amazing  mother— who, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  liked  nothing 
so  much  as  a  "  bit  of  fun,"  and  had  already 
that  evening  taken  part  in  charades  and 
musical  chairs — while  Lady  Belton,  with  her 
host,  Mabel,  and  a  South  African  magnate, 
had  pursued  their  sedate  sport.  She  had 
iiot  quite  realised  what  she  had  let  herself  in 
for  when  she  promised  to  join  this  Christmas 
P^athering,  nor  had  foreseen  the  intensity  of 
Its  heartiness,    and    she   di^ew   the   line   at 


mistletoe.  Kindly,  it  might  be,  firmly  it 
should  be  drawn.  Mabel  must  understand 
that. 

Presently  she  was  seated  by  her  bedroom 
fire,  with  Mabel  ministering  to  it.  She 
poked  it  in  a  vague,  haphazard  way,  without 
purpose.  This  slightly  irritated  her  mother, 
whose  practical  mind  always  seized  the  right 
way  of  dealing  with  all  mundane  affairs — 
from  crochet  or  fire-poking  to  the  most 
difficult  situation. 

"  Darling,  don't  make  a  mess  of  that 
beautiful  fire,"  she  said.  "  You  have  got  no 
plan.  Indeed,  you  seem  altogether  rather 
wandering  and  indecisive." 

Mabel  put  the  poker  down  awkwardly.  It 
rolled  on  the  fender-edge  and  clattered  into 
the  grate. 

"  Yes,  I — I've  got  no  plan,"  she  said. 

"  Then  make  one,  dear,"  said  Lady  Belton 
encouragingly,  "  and  tell  me  about  it.  The 
worst  plan  in  the  world  is  better  than  no 
plan  at  all.  Frankly,  my  dear,  isn't  there 
something  worrying  you  ?  I  have  thou;;ht 
that  all  the  evening.  You  couldn't  make  up 
your  mind  about  trumps,  you " 

Mabel  turned  round,  facing  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  she  said.  "  But  I  don't 
think  I  can  tell  you.  And  yet — I  don't 
think  I  can  go  on  bearing  it  alone." 

"  My  dear,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

Mabel  got  up. 

"  It's  too  awful,"  she  said.  "  I  can't 
imagine — I  can't  imagine  how  I  did  it.  Oh, 
I  want  to  tell  somebody  so  much  !  Mother, 
will  you  promise  not  to  look  at  me  when  I 
say  it  ?  " 

There  was  silence  a  moment. 

"  I  forged  Richard's  cheque  !  "  she  said. 

There  was  no  room  in  Lady  Belton's  mind 
for  anything  but  blank  surprise. 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,"  she  said.  (Really, 
there  was  nothing  else  to  say.) 

Mabel  spoke  quite  steadily,  as  if  relating 
some  slightly  tedious  incident  concerning 
somebody  else. 

"He  had  left  his  cheque-book  on  the 
table,"  she  said,  "and  I  wanted  some  money. 
I  had  lost  it  at  bridge,  and  I  couldn't  pay. 
And  I  couldn't  ask  him.  Only  the  day 
before  he  had  frightened  me — I  had  given 
two  shillings  to  a  porter — and  scolded  me.  It 
had  happened  before,  and  I  couldn't  ask 
him— couldn't.  My  handwriting  was  always 
exactly  like  his,  do  you  remember  ?  He 
loved  that.  But  when  I  saw  the  cheque- 
book lying  there,  I  couldn't  resist  writing 
his  cheque.     I  didn't  want  to,  but  I  had  to." 

"  How  much  for  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 
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"  A  hundred  pounds." 

"  Ah,  what  a  wretched  sum  !  "  exclaimed 
Lady  Belton,  without  quite  considering  what 
she  meant.     "  And  when  was  this  ?  " 

"  Nearly  two  months  ago." 

Lady  Belton  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief, 
and  felb  the  time  was  come  to  preach. 

"  Mabel,  darling,"  she  said,  "  it  is  the 
most  terrible  thing  I  ever  heard.  How 
could  you  do  it  ?  Why  didn't  yon  write  to 
me  and  tell  me,  if  you  felt  you  couldn't  tell 
your  husband  ?  My  dear,  what  an  escape 
you've  had  !  Of  course,  Richard  has  long 
ago  had  his  pass-book,  and  he  has  noticed 
nothing.  Naturally,  he  wouldn't,  with  what 
is  to  him  such  an  insignificant  sum.  Bat 
you  must  pay  it  back  somehow.  I  know  you 
ivill  never  get  a  clear  conscience  until  you 
dave  done  that.  You  can  split  ifc  up,  of 
course.  You  can  pay  fifty  pounds  out  of 
the  December  house-book — I  think  you  told 
me  you  paid  that  every  month — yourself, 
instead  of  asking  him  for  the  whole  sum, 
and  do  the  same  in  January.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  do  that,  darling  ;  it  is  the  only  way 
you  can  get  peace  again.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  cheat  anyone,  especially  when  it  is 
so  easy.  It  makes  it  more  mean.  I  noticed 
you  looked  rather  thin  and  worried,  and, 
indeed,  I  do  not  wonder.  You  deserved  it, 
too,  my  dear.  You  deserved  even  that  he 
should  have  found  out ;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
we  are  not  always  punished  up  to  our  deserbs, 
but  are  given  a  second  chance,  as  you  have 
been  given,  to  make  good  our  fault " 

Suddenly  Mabel  interrupted  the  stream  of 
these  promiscuous  platitudes. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  understand  one  bit !  " 
she  cried.  "  I've  paid  it  back  already  in  the 
way  you  suggest.  That  hardly  matters. 
What  matters  is  that  I  did  it,  and — and  that 
he  goes  on  trusting  me.  If  I  paid  it  back 
a  hundred  times,  it  wouldn't  undo  what  I 
have  done.  I  must  tell  him,  and  yet  I  can't 
tell  him." 

Lady  Belton  felt  energetically  on  this 
point. 

"  You  mustn't  dream  of  it,"  she  said. 
"  It  would  be  an  utterly  foolish  and  cruel 
thing  to  do.  You  tell  me  you  have  paid  the 
money  back,  and,  my  dear,  you  have  been 
punished  for  what  you  have  done-  These 
last  weeks  must  have  been  a  sort  of  hell  to 
you.  But  if  you  are  really  sorry,  and  I  am 
sure  you  are,  you  will  not  dream  of  making 
a  hell  for  him  too.  Think  how  the  knowledge 
would  wound  him  I  It  might  wreck  your 
happiness  and  his.  Often  our  faults 
necessarily    involve  misery   to    others,   but 


that  has  been  spared  you.  You  have  been 
allowed  to  suffer  alone.  It  would  be  a 
wanton  cruelty  to  tell  him.  You  must  make 
an  effort  with  yourself,  dear,  and  put  the 
whole  thing  behind  you.  It  is  done  ;  you 
can't  help  that.  Pull  yourself  together ; 
make  a  call  on  your  vitality.  Penitence  does 
not  mean  mere  helpless  remorse  for,  and 
brooding  over,  the  past,  but  a  hopeful  facing 
of  the  future.  He  has  noticed  you  look  ill 
and  worried,  and  he  is  distressed  about  it. 
Don't  give  him  any  further  cause  for  distress. 
That  dear  Harmonious  Blacksmith,  he 
deserves  the  best  you  can  give  him  !  " 

Mabel  listened  drearily  and  blankly  to  this 
admirable  reasoning,  and  fully  appreciated 
the  speciousness  of  it.  But  she  had  known 
all  that  so  long,  and  knew,  too,  how  utterly 
it  failed  to  meet  her  case.  It  was  all 
perfectly  sensible,  and  completely  off  the 
point.  It  did  not  comfort  her  soul,  which 
was  the  part  of  her  that  longed  for  comfort. 
It  did  not  touch  her  sin,  but  was  only 
concerned  with  the  patching  up  of  the 
consequences  of  it.  That  barrenness  of 
reasoning  but  made  her  look  beyond  it 
to  where  a  possibility  of  comfort  lay. 
But  how  remote  !  How  easily  might  it  be 
but  a  mirage  concealing  a  desolation  that 
far  exceeded  that  through  which  she 
wandered  now. 

''  I  am  utterly  wretched,"  she  said. 

"  But  you  must  not  be,"  said  Lady  Belton 
forcibly.  "  You  can  only  repair  what  you  havo 
done  by  being  yourself  again,  bright,  cheerful, 
affectionate.  And  as  for  telling  him,  my 
dear,  why,  you  would  quite  spoil  his 
Christmas." 

This  sounded  rather  an  anti-climax  when 
spoken,  and  she  made  haste  to  interpret  it. 

"  Christmas  means  so  much  to  him,"  she 
added.  "Ah,  here  is  my  maid  back 
again !      Of   course,   if    there    is    anything 

more  you  want  to  say But  I  feel  sure 

there  is  not.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  I  have  given  you  the 
best  advice.  Let  me  see  you  acting  on  it 
to-morrow,  darling.    Yes,  come  in^  Hudson." 

This  abrupt  conclusion  was  designed. 
Lady  Belton,  like  the  extremely  shrewd  and 
practical  woman  that  she  was,  never  dealt  in 
repetitions,  which  she  found  were  almost 
always  vain.  Advice  stated  authoritatively, 
as  hers  had  been,  merely  lost  force  if 
reiterated  and  familiarised. 

"Bless  you,  my  dear,"  she  said,  an.l 
kissed  her. 

Mabel  went  out,  feeling  not  comforted  by 
her  confession,  but  infinitely  more  desolate. 


'''But — but  you  knew?'  she  asked." 
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It  had  been  no  good  ;  her  mother  had  only 
suggested  that  she  should  do  what  she  had 
ah'eady  done,  and  that  had  proved  utterly 
inefficacious.  Indeed,  all  this  excellent 
advice  had  but  brought  her  despair  nearer 
to  a  crisis. 

She  went  into  her  bedroom  and  sat 
down  without  ringing  for  her  maid.  But 
immediately  almost  she  heard  a  tap  at  the 
door,  to  which,  supposing  it  was  she, 
she  gave  no  answer.     Baker  would  come  in. 

But  another  voice  startle^l  her. 

"  Just  looked  in  to  say  good  night,  dearie," 
said  her  husband.  "You  slipped  away  with 
your  mother  without  my  noticing." 

She  got  up,  nervous,  agitated,  almost 
trembling. 

"  Ah,  good  night  !  "  she  said. 

Then  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him.  He  had  been  waiting  for  her  to  leave 
her  mother's  room,  hoping — hoping  that 
something  had  come  out  of  the  talk 
which  he  had  suggested.  There  was  some 
mute  entreaty  in  his  face  that  she  had  seen 
there  often  of  late,  interpreting  it  into  his 
anxiety  for  her  health  and  languid  spirits. 
But  to-night,  more  than  evei",  it  was  humble, 
imploring. 


She  faced  him  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
waiting  for  him  to  kiss  her,  with  her  head 
a  httle  tilted  upwards. 

"  Good  night,  little  woman  ! "  he  said  at 
length.  "Get  a  good  sleep.  I  don't  like 
seeing  you  so  tired-looking  as  you've  been 
to-day." 

There  again  was  that  note  of  wistful 
kindliness.     And  all  at  once  she  broke. 

She  sat  down,  huddled  with  hidden  face 
on  the  white  sofa  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

"Dick,  I  want  to  tell  you  something," 
she  said,  with  eyes  buried,  so  that  she  did 
not  see  the  sudden  eagerness  in  his  eyes,  the 
sudden  expectant  trembling  of  his  mouth. 
He  sat  down  close  to  her,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  knee. 

"  Yes,  little  woman  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Don't  touch  me  ! "  she  said  quickly. 
"I — I  forged  your  cheque  nearly  two 
months  ago  !  " 

She  heard  a  swiftly- taken  breath. 

"  Yes,  dearie,"  he  said. 

For  one  moment  she  sat  upright  in  sheer 
astonishment  at  his  quiet  affirmation. 

"  But — but  you  knew  ?  "  she  asked- 

"  Yes,  dearie,"  he  said  again,  "  but,  oh, 
how  I  have  been  longing  for  you  to  tell  me  !  " 


THE    HOLLY    HARVEST. 


THE  forest  has  been  so  still 
Through  the  dim  November  days, 
With  only  the  sound  of  the  leaves 

As  they  flutter  down  tangled  ways, 
With  only  the  jay's  shrill  note, 

And  the  robin's  thin,  sweet  song, 
But  now  there  are  steps  that  ring 
The  forest  glades  along. 


There's  the  clatter  of  pony  hoofs 

On  the  deeply-rutted  road, 
And  the  sound  of  the  rumbling  cart, 

With  its  overflowing  load ; 
There's  the  clang  of  the  falling  axe 

That  comes  on  the  soft,  slow  breeze 
From  the  spot  where  the  forest  folk 

Are  cutting  holly  trees. 


Scarlet  and  splendid  green 

Are  the  boughs  that  are  heap'd  up  high, 
Ready,  in  glist'ning  sheen, 

For  Christmas  by  and  by; 
When  the  forest  once  again 

Sleeps  on  in  stillness  grey, 
While  its  holly  welcomes  in 

The  Babe  on  Christmas  Day. 
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LITTLE   WARS. 


A  game  for -boys  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  for  that  more 
intelligent  sort  of  girls  who  like  boys'  games  and  books. 


By    H.    G.    wells, 

Author  of  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds,''  "  The  InvisiUe  Man;'  "  Tono  Bungay;'  etc. 


I.  Of  the  Legendary  Past. 

ITTLE  wars  "  is  the 
game  of  kings  — 
for  players  in  an 
inferior  social  posi- 
tion. It  can  be 
played  by  boys  of 
every  age  from 
twelve  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty 
—and  even  later  if 
the  limbs  remain 
sufficiently  supple — by  girls  of  the  better 
sort,  and  by  a  few  rare  and  gifted  women. 
This  is  to  be  a  full  history  of  little  wars 
from  its  recorded  and  authenticated  begin- 
ning until  the  present  time,  an  account  of 
how  to  make  little  warfare,  and  hints  of  the 
most  priceless  sort  for  the  recumbent 
strategist. 

But  first  let  it  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
there  were  prehistoric  "little  wars."  This 
is  no  new  thing,  no  crude  novelty,  but 
a  thing  tested  by  time,  ancient  and  ripe  in 
its  essentials  for  all  its  perennial  freshness, 
Uke  spring.  There  was  a  someone  who 
fought  little  wars  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne — a  garden  Napoleon.  His  game  was 
inaccurately  observed  and  insufficiently 
recorded  by  Laurence  Sterne.  It  is  clear 
that  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  were 
playing  little  wars  on  a  scale  and  with  an 
elaboration  exceeding  even  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  contemporary  game.  But 
the  curtain  is  drawn  back  only  to  tantalise 
us.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  anywhere 
now  on  earth  the  Shandean  rules  remain  on 
record.  Perhaps  they  were  never  committed 
to  paper. 

And  in  all  ages  a  certain  barbaric  warfare 
has  been  waged  with  soldiers  of  tin  and  lead 
and  wood,  with  the  weapons  of  the  wild,  with 
the  catapult,  the  elastic  circular  garter,  the 
pea-shooter,  the  rubber  ball,  and  such-like 
appliances — a  mere  setting  up  and  knocking 


down  of  men^ — ^tin  murder.  The  advance 
of  civilisation  has  swept  such  rude  contests 
altogether  from  the  play-room  ;  we  know 
them  no  more. 

II.   The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Little 
Warfare. 

The  beginning  of  the  game  of  little  war, 
as  we  know  it,  became  possible  with  the 
invention  of  the  spring  breechloader  gun. 
This  priceless  gift  to  boyhood  appeared 
somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
a.  gun  capable  of  hitting  a  toy  soldier  nine 
times  out  of  ten  at  a  distance  of  nine  yards. 
It  has  completely  superseded  all  the  spiral- 
spring  and  other  makes  of  gun  hitherto 
used  in  play-room  warfare.  These  spring 
breechloaders  are  made  in  various  sizes 
and  patterns,  but  the  one  used  in  our  game 
is  that  known  in  England  as  the  4*7  gun. 
It  fires  a  wooden  cylinder  about  an  inch 
long,  and  has  a  screw  adjustment  for 
elevation  and  depression.  It  is  an  altogether 
elegant  weapon. 

It  was  with  one  of  these  guns  that  the 
beginning  of  our  war  game  was  made.  It 
was  at  Sandgate,  in  England. 

The  present  writer  had  been  lunching 
with  a  friend — let  me  veil  his  identity  under 
the  initials  J.  K.  J. — in  a  room  littered 
with  the  irrepressible  debris  of  a  small  boy's 
pleasures.  On  a  table  near  our  own  stood 
four  or  five  soldiers  and  one  of  these  guns. 
Mr.  J.  K.  J.,  his  more  urgent  needs  satisfied, 
and  the  coffee  imminent,  drew  a  chair  to 
this  little  table,  sat  down,  examined  the  gun 
discreetly,  loaded  it  warily,  aimed,  and  hit 
his  man.  Thereupon  he  boasted  of  the 
deed,  and  issued  challenges  that  were 
accepted  with  avidity. 

He  fired  that  day  a  shot  that  still  echoes 
round  the  world.  An  affair — let  us  parallel 
the  cannonade  of  Valmy,  and  call  it  the 
cannonade  of  Sandgate — occurred,  a  shooting 
between  opposed  ranks  of  soldiers,  a  shooting 
not  very  different  in  spirit — but  how  different 
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in  results  ! — from  the  prehistoric  warfare  of 
catapult  and  garter.  "But  suppose,"  said 
his  antagonists — "  suppose  somehow  one 
could  move  the  men  !  "  and  therewith  opened 
a  new  world  of  belligerence. 

The  matter  went  no  further  with  Mr. 
J.  K.  J.  The  seed  lay  for  a  time  gathering 
strength,  and  then  began  to  germinate  with 
another  friend,  Mr.  W.  To  Mr.  W.  was 
broached  the  idea  :  "  I  believe  that  if  one 
set  up  a  few  obstacles  on  the  floor — volumes 
of  the  '  British  Encyclop83dia,'^nd  so  forth — 
to  make  a  country,  and  moved  these  soldiers 
and  guns  about,  one  could  have  rather 
a  good  game,  a  kind  of  Jcriegspiel,^^ 

Primitive  attempts  to  realise  the  dream 
were  interrupted  by  a  great  rustle  and 
chattering  of  lady  visitors.  They  regarded 
the  objects  upon  the  floor  with  the  empty 
disdain  of  their  sex  for  all  imaginative 
things. 

But  the  writer  had  in  those  days  a  very 
dear  friend,  a  man  too  ill  for  long  excursions 
or  vigorous  sports — he  has  been  dead  now 
these  six  years — of  a  very  sweet,  companion- 
able disposition,  a  hearty  jester  and  full  of 
the  spirit  of  play.  To  him  the  idea  was 
broached  more  fruitfully.  We  got  two  forces 
of  toy  soldiers,  set  out  a  lumpish  encyclo- 
psedic  land  upon  the  carpet,  and  began  to 
play.  We  arranged  to  move  in  alternate 
moves ;  first  one  moved  all  his  force,  and 
then  the  other.  An  infantryman  could  move 
one  foot  at  each  move,  a  cavalryman  two, 
a  gun  two,  and  it  might  fire  six  shots  ;  and 
if  a  man  was  moved  up  to  touch  another 
man,  then  we  tossed  up  and  decided  which 
man  was  dead.  So  we  made  a  game,  which 
was  not  a  good  game,  but  which  was  very 
amusing  once  or  twice.  The  men  were 
packed  under  the  lee  of  fat  volumes,  while 
the  guns,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  their  own, 
banged  away  at  any  exposed  head,  or  prowled 
about  in  search  of  a  shot.  Occasionally  men 
came  into  contact,  with  remarkable  results. 
Rash  is  the  man  who  trusts  his  life  to  the 
spin  of  a  coin.  .  One  impossible  paladin  slew 
in  succession  nine  men  and  turned  defeat 
to  victory,  to  the  extreme  exasperation  of 
the  strategist  who  had  led  those  victims 
to  their  doom.  This  inordinate  factor 
of  chance  eliminated  play  ;  the  individual 
freedom  of  guns  turned  battles  into  scandals 
of  crouching  concealment ;  there  was  too 
much  cover  afforded  by  the  books,  and 
vast  intervals  of  waiting  while  the  players 
took  aim.  And  yet  there  was  something 
abont  it.  It  was  a  game  crying  aloud  for 
improvement. 


Improvement  came  almost  simultaneously 
in  several  directions.  First  there  was  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  soldiers 
did  not  stand  well  on  an  ordinary  carpet, 
the  encyclopaedia  made  clumsy,  cliff-like 
"  cover,"  and,  more  particularly,  'the  room 
in  which  the  game  had  its  beginnings  was 
subject  to  the  invasion  of  callers,  alien  souls, 
trampling  skirt-swishers,  chatterers,  creatures 
unfavourably  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of 
two  middle-aged  men  playing  with  "  toy 
soldiers  "  on  the  floor,  and  very  heated  and 
excited  about  it.  Overhead  was  the  day 
nursery,  with  a  wide  extent  of  smooth  cork 
carpet — the  natural  terrain  of  toy  soldiers — 
a  large  box  of  bricks,  such  as  I  have 
described  in  "Floor  Games,"  and  certain 
large  inch-thick  boards. 

It  was  an  easy  task  for  the  head  of  the 
household  to  evict  his  offspring,  annex  these 
advantages,  and  set  about  planning  a  more 
realistic  country.  (I  forget  what  became 
of  the  children.)  The  thick  boards  were 
piled  up  one  upon  another  to  form  hills  ; 
holes  were  bored  in  them,  into  which  twigs 
of  various  shrubs  were  stuck  to  represent 
trees  ;  houses  and  sheds— solid  and  compact 
piles  of  from  three  to  six  or  seven  inches 
high,  and  broad  in  proportion—and  walls 
were  made  with  the  bricks ;  ponds  and 
swamps  and  rivers,  with  fords  and  so  forth 
indicated,  were  chalked  out  on  the  floor, 
garden  stones  were  brought  in  to  represent 
great  rocks,  and  the  "  country,"  at  least,  of 
our  perfected  war  game  was  in  existence. 
We  discovered  it  was  easy  to  cut  out  and 
bend  and  gum  together  paper  and  cardboard 
walls,  into  which  our  toy  bricks  could  be 
packed,  and  on  which  we  could  paint  doors 
and  windows,  creepers  and  rain-water  pipes, 
and  so  forth,  to  represent  houses,  castles,  and 
churches  in  a  more  realistic  manner,  and, 
growing  skilful,  we  made  various  bridges 
and  so  forth  of  card.  Every  boy  who  has 
ever  put  together  model  villages  knows  how 
to  do  these  things,  and  the  attentive  reader 
will  find  them  edifyingly  represented  in  our 
photographic  illustrations. 

There  has  been  little  development  since 
that  time  in  the  country.  Our  illustrations 
show  the  methods  of  arrangement,  and  the 
reader  will  see  how  easily  and  readily  the 
utmost  variety  of  battlefields  can  be  made. 
(It  is  merely  to  be  remarked  that  a  too 
crowded  country  makes  the  guns  ineffective, 
and  leads  to  a  mere  tree-to-tree  and  house- 
to-house  scramble,  and  that  large  open  spaces 
along  the  middle,  or  rivers  without  frequent 
fords    and    bridges,    lead     to    ineffective 
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cannonades,  because  of  the  danger  of  any 
advance.  On  the  whole,  too  much  cover 
is  better  than  too  little.)  We  decided  that 
one  player  should  plan  and  lay  out  the 
country,  and  the  other  player  choose  from 
which  side  he  would  come.  And  to-day  we 
play  over  such  landscapes  in  a  cork-carpeted 
school-room,  from  which  the  proper  occupants 
are  no  longer  evicted,  but  remain  to  take 
an  increasingly  responsible  and  less  and 
less  audible  and  distressing  share  in  the 
operations. 

We   found   it  necessary  to  make  certain 
general  rules.     Houses  and  sheds  must   be 


kill  each  other.     This  restored  strategy  to 
its  predominance  over  chance. 

We  then  began  to  humanise  that  wild  and 
fearful  fowl,  the  gun.  We  decided  that  a 
gun  could  not  be  fired  if  there  were  not 
six — afterwards  we  reduced  the  number  to 
four — men  within  six  inches  of  it.  And  we 
ruled  that  a  gun  could  not  both  fire  and 
move  in  the  same  general  move  :  it  could 
either  be  fired  or  moved,  or  left  alone. 
If  there  were  less'  than  six  men  within  six 
inches  of  a  gun,  then  we  tried  letting  it  fire 
as  many  shots  as  there  were  men,  and  we 
permitted  a  single  man  to  move  a  gun,  and 


'country"   set  out   for  the  war   game,  showing  a   simple   type  of  paper  house  and  the 
method  of  chalking  out  rivers,   etc.,   upon  the  floor. 


made  of  solid  lumps  of  bricks,  and  not 
hollow,  so  that  soldiers  can  be  put  inside 
them,  because  otherwise  muddled  situations 
arise.  And  it  was  clearly  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  replacement  of  disturbed 
objects  by  chalking  out  the  outlines  of 
boards  and  houses  upon  the  floors  or  boards 
upon  which  they  stood. 

And  w^hile  we  thus  perfected  the  country, 
we  were  also  eliminating  all  sorts  of  tediums, 
disputable  possibilities,  and  deadlocks  from 
the  game.  We  decided  that  every  man 
should  be  as  brave  and  skilful  as  every  other 
inan,  and  that  when  two  men  of  opposite 
sides  came  into  contact,  they  would  inevitably 


move  with  it  as  far  as  he  could  go  by 
the  rules — a  foot,  that  is,  if  he  was  an 
infantryman,  and  two  feet  if  he  was  a 
cavalryman.  We  abolished  altogether  that 
magical  freedom  of  an  unassisted  gun  to 
move  two  feet.  And  on  such  rules  as  these 
we  fought  a  number  of  battles.  They  were 
interesting,  but  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  took  no  prisoners — a  feature  at  once 
barbaric  and  unconvincing.  The  battles 
lingered  on  a  long  time,  because  we  shot 
with  extreme  care  and  deliberation,  and  they 
were  hard  to  bring  to  a  decisive  finish. 
The  guns  were  altogether  too  predominant. 
They  prevented  attacks  getting  home,  and 
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thej  made  it  possible  for  a  timid 
player  to  put  all  his  soldiers  out  of 
sight  behind  hills  and  houses,  and  bang 
away  if  his  opponent  showed  as  much 
as  the  tip  of  a  bayonet.  Monsieur  Bloch 
seemed  vindicated,  and  a  little  war  had 
become  impossible.  And  there  was  some- 
thing a  little  absurd,  too,  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  solitary  drummer -boy,  for  example, 
marching  off  with  a  gun. 

But  as  there  was,  nevertheless,  much  that 
seemed  to  us  extremely  pretty  and  picturesque 
about  the  game,  we  set  to  work*— and  here 
a  certain  Mr.  M.,  with  his  brother.  Captain 
M.,  hot  from  the  great  war  in  South  Afric  i, 


trail.  This  secured  a  certain  exposure  on 
the  part  of  concealed  and  sheltered  gunners. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  go  on  shooting 
out  of  a  perfect  security  for  ever.  All  this 
favoured  the  attack  and  led  to  a  liveher 
game. 

Our  next  step  was  to  abolish  the  tedium 
due  to  the  elaborate  aiming  of  the  guns,  by 
fixing  a  time  hmib  for  every  move.  We 
made  this  an  outside  limit  at  first,  ten 
minutes,  bub  afterwards  we  discovered  that 
it  made  the  game  much  more  warlike  to  cut 
the  time  down  to  a  length  that  would 
barely  permit  a  slow-moving  player  to  fire 
all  his  i^uns  and  move  all  his  men.     This 


THE    END     OF   A    BATTLE     IN    THE    WAR     GAME.        THE     DEFEATED     BLUES     HAVE     RETREATED    BEHIND    THE 
CHATEAU    TO     THE    LEFT,    THEIR    LAST    GUN    IS    DISABLED,    AND   THE    REDS    ARE    HURRYING    FORWARD   AND 

NO   LONGER   KEEPING   COVER. 


came  in  most  helpfully — to  quicken  it. 
Manifestly  the  guns  had  to  be  reduced  to 
manageable  terms.  We  cut  down  the  number 
of  shots  per  move  to  four,  and  we  required 
that  four  men  should  be  within  six  inches  of 
a  gun  for  it  to  be  in  action  at  all.  Without 
four  men  it  could  neither  fire  nor  move— it 
was  out  of  action — and  if  it  moved,  the  four 
men  had  to  go  with  it.  Moreover,  to  put  an 
end  to  that  little  resistant  body  of  men 
behind  a  house,  we  required  that,  after  a 
gun  had  been  fired,  it  should  remain,  without 
alteration  of  the  elevation,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  its  last  shot,  and  have  two  men 
placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  end  of  its 


led  to  small  bodies  of  men  lagging  and 
"getting  left,"  to  careless  exposures,  to 
rapid,  less  accurate  shooting,  and  just  that 
eventfulness  one  would  expect  in  the  hurry 
and  passion  of  real  fighting.  It  also  made 
the  game  brisker.  We  have  since  also  made 
a  limit,  sometimes  of  four  minutes,  some- 
times of  five  minutes,  to  the  interval  for 
adjustment  and  deliberation  after  one  move 
is  finished  and  before  the  next  move  begins. 
This  further  removes  the  game  from  the 
chess  category,  and  approximates  it  to  the 
likeness  of  active  service.  Most  of  a 
general's  decisions,  once  a  fight  has  begun, 
must   be  made   in  such   brief   intervals  of 
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time.     (But  we  leave  unlimited  time  at  the 
outset  for  the  planning.) 

As  to  our  time-keeping,  we  catch  a  visitor 
with  a  stop-watch  if  we  can,  and  if  we 
cannot,  we  use  a  fair-sized  clock  with  a 
second  hand  ;  the  player  not  moving  says 
"  Go  !  "  and  warns  at  the  last  two  minutes, 
last  minute,  and  last  thirty  seconds.  But  I 
think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  procure  a 
cheap  clock — because,  of  course,  no  one 
wants  a  very  accurate  agreement  with 
Greenwich  as  to  the  length  of  a  second — 
that  would  have  minutes  instead  of  hours, 
and  seconds  instead  of  minutes,  and  that 
would  ping  at  the  end  of  every  minute  and 


the  antagonist's  line — and  that  our  arrange- 
ments of  time-limits  and  capture  and  so 
forth  had  eliminated  most  of  the  concluding 
drag  upon  the  game. 

Our  game  was  now  very  much  in  its 
present  form.  We  considered  at  various 
times  the  possibility  of  introducing  some 
complication  due  to  the  bringing  up  of 
ammunition  or  supplies  generally,  and  we 
decided  that  it  would  add  little  to  the 
interest  or  reality  of  the  game.  Our  battles 
are  little  brisk  fights  in  which  one  may 
suppose  that  all  the  ammunition  and  food 
needed  are  carried  by  the  men  themselves. 

But  our  latest  development  has  been  in 
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discharge  an  alarm  note  at  the  end  of  the 
move.  That  would  abolish  the  rather 
boring  strain  of  time-keeping.  One  could 
just  watch  the  fighting. 

Moreover,  in  our  desire  to  bring  the  game 
to  a  climax,  we  decided  that,  instead  of  a 
fight  to  a  finish,  we  would  fight  to  some 
determined  point,  and  we  found  very  good 
^port  in  supposing  that  the  arrival  of  three 
men  of  one  force  upon  the  back  line  of  the 
opponent's  side  of  the  country  was  of  such 
strategic  importance  as  to  determine  the 
battle.  But  this  form  of  battle  we  have 
Kince  largely  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  old 
^'ight  to  a  finish  again.  We  found  it  led  to 
'^iie  type  of  battle  only— a  massed  rush  at 


the  direction  of  killing  hand-to-hand  or 
taking  prisoners.  We  found  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  an  isolated  force  and  a 
force  that  was  merely  a  projecting  part  of  a 
larger  force.  We  made  a  definition  of 
isolation.  After  a  considerable  number  of 
trials,  we  decided  that  a  detachment  shall  be 
considered  to  be  isolated  when  there  is  less 
than  half  its  number  of  its  own  side  within 
a  move  of  it,  measuring  from  the  point  or 
points  of  contact  of  the  melee.  Now,  in 
actual  civilised  warfare  small  detached  bodies 
do  not  sell  their  lives  dearly  ;  a  considerably 
larger  force  is  able  to  make  them  prisoners 
without  difficulty.  Accordingly  we  decided 
that  if  a  blue  force,  for  example,  has  one  or 
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more  men  isolated,  and  a  red  force  of  at  least 
double  the  strength  of  this  isolated  detach- 
ment moves  up  to  contact  with.it,  the  blue 
men  will  be  considered  to  be  prisoners. 

That  seemed  fair  ;  but  so  desperate  is  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  lead  soldiers  that 
it  came  to  this,  that  any  small  force  that  got 
or  seemed  likely  to  get  isolated  and  caught 
by  a  superior  force,  instead  of  waiting  to 
be  taken  prisoners,  dashed  at  its  possible 
captors  and  slew  them  man  for  man.  It  was 
manifestly  unreasonable  to  permit  this. 
And  in  considering  how  best  to  prevent 
such  inhuman  heroisms,  we  were  reminded  of 
another  frequent  incident  in  our  battles  that 
also  erred  towards  the  incredible  and  vitiated 
our  strategy.  This  \7as  the  charging  of  one 
or  two  isolated  horsemen  at  a  gun  in  order 
to  disable  it.  Let  me  illusbrate  this  by  an 
incident.  A  force  consisting  of  ten  infantry 
and  fiYQ  cavalry  with  a  gun  are  retreating 
across  an  exposed  space,  and  a  g  an  with  thirty 
men,  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  support  comes 
out  upon  a  crest  into  a  position  to  fire 
within  two  feet  of  the  retreating  cavalry. 
The  attacking  player  puts  eight  men  within 
six  inches  of  his  gun,  and  pushes  the  rest  of 
his  men  a  little  forward  to  the  right  or  left 
in  pursuit  of  his  enemy.  In  the  real  thing, 
the  retreating  horsemen  would  go  ofiP  to 
cover  with  the  gun,  "  hell  for  leather,"  while 
the  infantry  would  open  out  and  retreat, 
firing.  But  see  what  happened  in  our 
imperfect  form  of  little  war.  The  move 
of  the  retreating  player  began.  Instead  of 
retreating  his  whole  force,  he  charged  home 
with  his  mounted  desperadoes,  killed  five  of 
the  eight  men  about  the  gun,  and  so,  by  the 
rule,  silenced  ifc,  enabling  the  rest  of  his 
little  body  to  get  clean  away  to  cover  at  the 
leisurely  pace  of  one  foot  a  move.  This  was 
not  like  any  sorb  of  warfare.  In  real  life 
cavalry  cannot  pick  oufc  and  kill  its  equivalent 
in  cavalry  while  that  equivalent  is  closely 
supported  by  other  cavalry  or  infantry  ;  a 
handful  of  troopers  cannot  gallop  past  well 
and  abundantly  manned  guns  in  action,  cut 
down  the  gunners  and  interrupt  the  fire. 
And  yet  for  a  time  we  found  it  a  little 
difficult  to  frame  simple  rules  to  meet  these 
two  bad  cases  and  prevent  such  scandalous 
possibilities.  We  did  at  last  contrive  to  do 
so  ;  we  invented  what  we  call  the  melee,  and 
our  revised  rules,  in  the  event  of  a  melee, 
will  be  found  set  out  upon  a  later  page. 
They  do  really  permit  something  like  an 
actual  result  to  hand-to-hand  encounters. 
They  abolish  Horatius  Codes. 

\Ve    also    found    difficulties    about    the 


capturing  of  guns.  At  first  we  had  merely 
provided  that  a  gun  was  captured  when  it 
was  out  of  action  and  four  men  of  the 
opposite  force  were  within  six  inches  of  ib, 
but  we  found  a  number  of  cases  for  which 
this  rule  was  too  vague.  A  gun,  for  example, 
would  be  disabled  and  left  with  only  three 
men  within  six  inches  ;  the  enemy  would 
then  come  up  eight  or  ten  strong  within 
six  inches  on  the  other  side,  but  not  really 
reaching  the  gun.  At  the  next  move  the 
original  possessor  of  the  gun  would  bring  up 
half  a  dozen  men  within  six  inches.  To 
whom  did  the  gun  belong  ?  By  the  original 
wording  of  our  rule,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  attack  which  had  never  really 
touched  the  gun  yet,  and  they  could  claim 
to  turn  it  upon  its  original  side.  We  had  to 
meet  a  number  of  such  cases.  We  met  them 
by  requiring  the  capturing  force — or,  to  be 
precise,  four  men  of  it — actually  to  pass  the 
axle  of  the  gun  before  it  could  be  taken. 

All  sorts  of  odd  little  difficulties  arose,  too, 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  guns  as  a 
shelter  from  fire,  and  very  exact  rules  had  to 
be  made  to  avoid  tilting  the  nose  and  raising 
the  breech  of  a  gun  in  order  to  use  it  as 
cover. 

We  still  found  it  difficult  to  introduce  any 
imitation  into  our  game  of  either  retreat  or 
the  surrender  of  men  not  actually  taken 
prisoners  in  a  melee.  Both  things  were 
possible  by  the  rules,  but  nobody  did  them 
because  there  was  no  inducement  to  do 
them.  Games  were  apt  to  end  obstinately 
with  the  death  or  capture  of  the  last  man. 
An  inducement  was  needed.  This  we 
contrived  by  playing  not  for  the  game,  but 
for  points,  scoring  the  result  of  each  game 
and  counting  the  points  towards  the  decision 
of  a  campaign.  Our  campaign  was  to  our 
single  game  what  a  rubber  is  to  a  game  of 
whist.  We  made  the  end  of  a  war  two 
hundred,  three  hundred,  or  four  hundred  or 
more  points  up,  according  to  the  number  of 
games  we  wanted  to  play,  and  we  scored  a 
hundred  for  each  battle  won,  and,  in  addition, 
one  for  each  infantryman,  one  and  a  half 
for  each  cavalryman,  ten  for  each  gun,  half 
for  each  man  held  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
and  half  for  each  prisoner  held  at  the  end  of 
the  game,  subtracting  what  the  antagonist 
scored  by  the  same  scale.  Thus,  when  he 
felt  the  battle  was  hopelessly  lost,  he  had  a 
direct  inducement  to  retreat  any  guns  he 
could  still  save,  and  surrender  any  men  who 
were  under  the  fire  of  the  victors'  guns  and 
likely  to  be  slaughtered,  in  order  to  minimise 
the  score  against  him.    And  an  interest  was 
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given  to  a  skilful  retreat,  in  which  the  loser 
not  only  saved  points  for  himself,  but 
inflicted  losses  upon  the  pursuing  enemy. 

At  first  we  played  the  game  from  the 
outset,  with  each  player's  force  within  sight 
of  his  antagonist ;  then  we  found  it  possible 
to  hang  a  double  curtain  of  casement  cloth 
from  a  string  stretched  across  the  middle  of 
the  field,  and  we  drew  this  back  only  after 
both  sides  had  set  out  their  men.  Without 
these  curtains  we  found  the  first  player  was 
at  a  heavy  disadvantage,  because  he  displayed 


all  his  dispositions  before  his  opponent  set 
down  his  men. 

And  at  last  our  rules  have  reached 
stability,  and  we  regard  them  now  with 
the  virtuous  pride  of  men  who  have  persisted 
in  a  great  undertaking  and  arrived  at 
precision  after  much  tribulation.  There  is 
not  a  piece  of  constructive  legislation  in  the 
world,  not  a  solitary  attempt  to  meet  a 
complicated  problem,  that  we  do  not  now 
regard  the  more  charitably  for  our  efforts  to 
get  a  right  result  from  this  apparently  easy 
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and  puerile  business  of  fighting  with  tin 
soldiers  on  the  floor. 

And  so  our  laws  all  made,  battles  have 
been  fought,  the  mere  beginnings,  we  feel, 
of  vast  campaigns.  The  game  has  become 
in  a  dozen  aspects  extraordinarily  like  a 
small  real  battle.  The  plans  are  made,  the 
country  hastily  surveyed,  and  then  the 
curtains  are  closed,  and  the  antagonists 
make  their  opening  dispositions.  Then  the 
curtains  are  drawn  back,  and  the  hostile 
forces  come  within  sight  of  each  other  ;  the 
little  companies  and  squadrons  and  batteries 
appear  hurrying  to  their  positions,  the 
infantry  deploying  into  long  open  lines, 
the  cavalry  sheltering  in  reserve,  or  galloping 
with  the  guns  to  favourable  advance 
positions. 

In  two  or  three  moves  the  guns  are 
flickering  into  action,  a  cavalry  melee  may  be 
in  progress,  the  plans  of  the  attack  are  more 
or  less  apparent :  here  are  men  pouring  out 
from  the  shelter  of  a  wood  to  secure  some 
point  of  vantage,  and  here  are  troops  massing 
among  farm  buildings  for  a  vigorous  attack. 
The  combat  grows  hot  round  some  vital 
point.  Move  follows  move  in  swift  succession. 
Oae  realises  with  a  sickening  sense  of  error 
that  one  is  outnumbered  and  hard  pressed 
here  and  uselessly  cut  off  there,  that  one's 
guns  are  ill-placed,  that  one's  wings  are 
spread  too  widely,  and  that  help  can  come 
only  over  some  deadly  zone  of  fire. 

So  the  fight  wears  on.  Guns  are  lost  or 
won,  hills  or  villages  stormed  or  held. 
Suddenly  it  grows  clear  that  the  scales  are 
tilting  beyond  recovery,  and  the  loser  has 
nothing  left  but  to  contrive  how  he  may  get 
to  the  back  line  and  safety  with  the  vestiges 
of  his  command. 

But  let  me,  before  I  go  on  to  tell  of  actual 
battles  and  campaigns,  give  here  a  summary 
of  our  essential  rules.     ;  r: 

III.  The  Rules. 

Here,  then,  are  the  rules  of  the  perfect 
game. 

The  Country,  • 

1.  The  country  must  be  arranged  by  one . 
player,  who,   failing  any  other  agreement, 
shall  be  selected  by  the  toss  of  a  coin. 

2.  The  other  player  shall  then  choose 
which  side  of  the  field  he  will  fight  from. 

3.  The    country    must    be   disturbed'  aa 
little  as  possible  in  each  move.     Nothing  in  . 
the  country  shall  be  moved   or  set  aside 
deliberately  to  facilitate  the  firing  of  guns. 
A  player  must  not  lie  across  the  country  so 


as  to  crush  or  disturb  the  country  if  his 
opponent  objects.  Whatever  is  moved  by 
accident  shall  be  replaced  after  the  end  of 
the  move. 

The  Move. 

1.  After  the  country  is  made  and  the 
sides  chosen,  then,  and  not  until  then,  the 
players  shall  toss  for  the  first  move. 

2.  If  there  is  no  curtain,  the  player 
winning  the  toss,  hereafter  called  the  first 
player,  shall  next  arrange  his  men  along  his 
back  line  as  he  chooses.  Any  men  he  may 
place  behind  or  in  front  of  his  back  line 
shall  count  in  the  subsequent  move  as  if 
they  touched  the  back  line  at  its  nearest 
point.  The  second  player  shall  then  do  the 
same.  But  if  a  curtain  is  available,  both 
fii-st  and  second  player  may  put  down  their 
men  at  the  same  time.  Both  players  may 
take  unlimited  time  for  the  putting  down  of 
their  men.  If  there  is  a  curtain,  it  is  drawn 
back  when  they  are  ready,  and  the  game 
then  begins. 

3.  The  subsequent  moves  after  the 
putting  down  are  timed.  The  length  of 
time  given  for  each  move  is  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  forces  engaged.  About  a 
minute  should  be  allowed  for  moving  thirty 
men,  and  a  minute  for  each  gun.  Thus  for 
a  force  of  a  hundred  and  ten  men  and  three 
guns,  moved  by  one  player,  seven  minutes  is 
an  ample  allowance.  As  the  battle  progresses 
and  the  men  are  killed  off,  the  allowance 
is  reduced  as  the  players  may  agree.  The 
player  about  to  move  stands  at  attention  a 
yard  behind  his  back  line  until  the  timekeeper 
says  "  Go  !  "  He  then  proceeds  to  make  his 
move  until  time  is  up.  He  must  instantly 
stop  at  the  cry  of  "  Time  !  "  Warning  should 
be  given  by  the  timekeeper  two  minutes, 
one  minute,  and  thirty  seconds  before  time 
is  up.  There  will  be  an  interval  before  the 
next  move,  during  which  any  disturbance 
of  the  country  can  be  rearranged,  and  men 
accidentally  overturned  replaced  in  a  proper 
attitude.  This  interval  must  not  exceed 
five  or  four  minutes,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

4.  Guns  must  not  be  fired  before  the 
second  move  of  the  first  player,  not  counting 
the  "  putting  down  "  as  a  move.  Thus  the 
first  player  puts  down,  then  the  second  player ; 
the  first  player  moves,  then  the  second  player, 

'  and  the  two  forces  are  then  supposed  to  come 
into  effective  range  of  each  other,  and  the 
first  player  may  open  fire  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so. 

5.  In  making  his  move,  a  player  must 
move  or  fire  his  guns,  if  he  wants  to  do  so, 
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before  moving   his   men.     To  this  rule  of 
*'  gans  first "  there  is  to  be  no  exception. 

6.  Every  soldier  may  be  moved  and 
every  gun  moved  or  fired  at  each  move, 
subject  to  the  following  rules  : — 

Mobility  of  the  Various  Arms, 

(Each  player  must  be  provided  with  two 
pieces  of  string,  one  two  feet  in  length  and 
the  other  six  inches.) 

1.  An  infantryman  may  be  moved  a  foot 
or  any  less  distance  at  each  move. 

2.  A  cavalryman  may  be  moved  two  feet 
or  any  less  distance  at  each  move. 


handling.  (But  soldiers  who  have  got  in 
front  of  the  fire  of  their  own  guns  must 
stand  the  risk  of  that  exposure.)  At  the 
end  of  the  move,  the  gun  must  be  left  without 
altering  its  elevation  and  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  last  shot.  And  after  firing, 
two  men  must  be  placed  exactly  at  the  end 
of  the  trail  of  the  gun,  one  on  either  side  in 
a  line  directly  behind  the  wheels.  So  much 
for  firing.  If  the  gun  is  moved  and  not 
fired,  then  at  least  four  men  who  are  with 
the  gun  must  move  up  with  it  to  its  new 
position,  and  be  placed  within  six .  inches 
of  it  in  its  new  position.     The  gun  itself 
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3.  A  gun  is  in  action  if  there  are  at 
least  four  men  of  its  own  side  within  six 
inches  of  it.  If  there  are  not  at  least  four 
men  within  that  distance,  it  can  neither  be 
moved  nor  fired. 

4.  If  a  gun  is  in  action,  it  can  either  be 
moved  or  fired  at  each  move,  but  not  both. 
If  it  is  fired,  it  may  fire  as  many  as  four  shots 
in  each  move.  It  may  be  swung  round  on 
its  axis — the  middle  point  of  its  wheel  axle 
—to  take  aim,  provided  the  country  about  it 
permits  ;  it  may  be  elevated  or  depressed, 
'ind  the  soldiers  of  its  own  side  about  it, 
l^rovided  they  are  not  in  the  line  of  fire,  may 
iie  down  in   their  places  to    facilitate  its 


must  be  placed  trail  forward  and  the  muzzle 
pointing  back  in  the  direction  from  which 
it  came,  and  so  it  must  remain  until  it  is 
swung  round  on  its  axis  to  fire.  Obviously 
the  distance  which  a  gun  can  move  will  be 
determined  by  the  men  it  is  with.  If  there 
are  at  least  four  cavalrymen  with  it,  they 
can  take  the  gun  tw^o  feet,  but  if  there  are 
fewer  cavalrymen  than  four  and  the  rest 
infantry,  or  no  cavalry  and  all  infantry,  the 
gun  will  be  movable  only  one  foot. 

5.  Every  man  must  be  placed  fairly  clear 
of  hills,  buildings,  trees,  guns,  etc.  He  must 
not  be  jammed  into  interstices,  and  either 
player    may   insist    upon  a  clear    distance 
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between  any  man  and  any  gun  or  other 
object  of  at  least  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Nor  must  men  be  packed  in  contact  with 
men.  A  space  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
should  be  kept  between  them. 

6.  When  men  are  knocked  over  by  a 
shot,  they  are  dead,  and  as  many  men  are 
dead  as  a  shot  knocks  over  or  causes  to  fall 
or  to  lean  so  that  they  would  fall  if  un- 
supported. But  if  a  shot  strikes  a  man,  but 
does  not  knock  him  over,  he  is  dead,  provided 
the  shot  has  not  already  killed  a*man.  But 
a  shot  cannot  kill  more  than  one  man  without 
knocking  him  over,  and  if  it  touches  several 
without    oversetting    them,   only   the    first 


of  the  opposite  side.  They  must  then  be 
left  until  the  end  of  the  move. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  move,  if  there  are 
men  of  the  side  that  has  just  moved  in  contact 
with  any  men  of  the  other  side,  they 
constitute  a  melee.  All  the  men  in  contact, 
and  any  other  men  within  six  inches  of  the 
men  in  contact,  measuring  from  any  point 
of  their  persons,  weapons,  or  horses,  are 
supposed  to  take  part  in  the  melee.  At  the 
end  of  the  move,  the  two  players  examine 
the  melee  and  dispose  of  the  men  concerned 
according  to  the  following  rules  : — 

Either  the  numbers  taking  part  in  the 
melee  on  each  side  are  equal  or  unequal. 
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touched  is  dead,  and  the  others  are  not 
incapacitated.  A  shot  that  rebounds  from 
or  glances  oif  any  object  and  touches  a  man, 
kills  him  ;  it  kills  him  even  if  it  simply  rolls 
to  his  feet,  subject  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  previous  sentence. 

Hand-tO'Hayid  Fighting  and  Capturing. 

1.  A  man  or  a  body  of  men  whicli  has 
less  than  half  its  own  number  of  men  on  its 
own  side  within  a  move  of  it,  is  said  to  be 
isolated.  But  if  there  is  at  least  half  its 
number  of  men  of  its  own  side  within  a 
move  of  it,  it  is  not  isolated — it  is  sufpported. 

2.  Men  may  be  moved  up  into  virtual 
contact — one-eighth  of  an  inch — with  men 


{a)  If  they  are  equal,  all  the  men  on  both 
sides  are  killed. 

{h)  If  they  are  unequal,  then  the  inferior 
force  is  either  isolated  or  not  isolated.  You 
measure  the  supports  of  a  body  engaged  in  a 
melee  from  the  contact  points  of  the  melee. 
All  men  within  six  inches  of  these  points  are 
in  the  melee ;  all  cavalry  within  two  feet  and 
all  infantry  within  a  foot  of  these  contact 
points  are  supporting. 

(bl)  If  it  is  isolated  (see  1  above),  then 
as  many  men  become  prisoners  as  the  inferior 
force  is  less  in  numbers  than  the  superior 
force,  and  the  rest  kill  each  a  man  and  are 
killed.  Thus  nine  against  eleven  have  two 
taken  prisoners,  and  each  side  seven  men 
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Four  of  the  eleven  remain  with  two 
prisoners.  One  may  put  this  in  another 
way  by  saying  that  the  two  forces  kill  each 
other  ofif,  man  for  man,  until  one  force  is 
double  the  other,  which  is  then  taken 
prisoner.  Seven  men  kill  seven  men,  and 
then  four  are  left  with  two. 

(&2)  But  if  the  inferior  force  is  not 
isolated  (see  1  above),  then  each  man  of  the 
inferior  force  kills  a  man  of  the  superior 
force  and  is  himself  killed. 

And  the  player  who  has  just  completed 
the  move,  the  one  who  has  charged,  decides, 
when  there  is  any  choice,  which  men  in  the 
melee,  both  of  his  own  and  of  his  antagonist, 
shall  die  and  which  shall  be  prisoners  or 
captors. 

All  these  arrangements  are  made  after  the 
move  is  over,  in  the  interval  between  the 
moves,  and  the  time  taken  for  the  adjustment 
does  not  count  as  part  of  the  usual  interval 
for  consideration.     It  is  extra  time. 

The  player  next  moving  may,  if  he  has 
taken  prisoners,  move  these  prisoners. 
Prisoners  may  be  sent  under  escort  to  the 
rear  or  wherever  the  capturer  directs,  and 
one  man  within  six  inches  of  any  number  of 
prisoners  up  to  seven  can  escort  these 
prisoners  and  go  with  them.  Prisoners  are 
liberated  by  the  death  of  any  escort  there 
may  be  within  six  inches  of  them,  but  they 
may  not  be  moved  by  the  player  of  their 
own  side  until  the  move  following  that  in 
which  the  escort  is  killed.  Directly  prisoners 
are  taken  they  are  supposed  to  be  disarmed, 
and  if  they  are  liberated,  they  cannot  fight 
until  they  are  rearmed.  In  order  to  be 
rearmed,  they  must  return  to  the  back  line 
of  their  own  side.  An  escort  having  con- 
ducted prisoners  to  the  back  line,  and  so 
beyond,  the  reach  of  liberation,  may  then 
return  into  the  fighting  line. 

Prisoners  once  made  cannot  fight  until 
they  have  returned  to  their  back  line.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  after  the  adjudication 
of  a  mUee  a  player  moves  up  more  men  into 
touch  with  the  survivors  of  this  first  melee, 
and  so  constitutes  a  second  melee,  any 
prisoners  made  in  the  first  melee  will  not 
count  as  combatants  in  the  second  melee. 
Thus,  if  A  moves  up  nineteen  men  into  a 
melee  with  thirteen  of  B's,  A  makes  six 
prisoners,  kills  seven  men,  and  has  seven 
of  his  own  killed.  If  now  B  moves  up 
fourteen  men  into  contact  with  A's  victorious 
survivors,  no  counfc  is  made  of  the  six  of  B's 
;nen  who  are  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  A. 
rhey  are  disarmed.  B,  therefore,  has  fourteen 
^en  in  the  s^gpfjc}  mU^e  and  A  twelve,  B 


makes  two  prisoners,  kills  ten  of  A's  men, 
and  has  ten  of  his  own  killed.  But  now 
the  six  prisoners  originally  made  by  A  are 
left  without  an  escort,  and  are  therefore 
recaptured  by  B.  But  they  must  go  to  B's 
back  line  and  return  before  they  can  fight 
again.  So,  as  the  outcome  of  these  two 
melees,  there  are  six  of  B's  men  going  as 
released  prisoners  to  his  back  line,  whence 
they  may  return  into  the  battle,  two  of  A's 
men  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  B,  one  of  B's 
staying  with  them  as  escort,  and  three  of 
B's  men  still  actively  free  for  action.  A,  at 
a  cost  of  nineteen  men,  has  disposed  of 
seventeen  of  B's  men  for  good,  and  of  six 
or  seven,  according  to  whether  B  keeps  his 
prisoners  in  his  fighting  line  or  not, 
temporarily. 

4.  Any  isolated  body  may  hoist  the  white 
flag  and  surrender  at  any  time. 

5.  A  gun  is  captured  when  there  is  no 
man  whatever  of  its  original  side  within  six 
inches  of  it,  and  when  at  least  four  men  of 
the  antagonist  side  have  moved  up  to  it  and 
have  passed  its  wheel  axis  going  in  the 
direction  of  their  attack.  This  latter  point 
is  important.  An  antagonist's  gun  may  be 
out  of  action,  and  you  may  have  a  score  of 
men  coming  up  to  it  and  within  six  inches 
of  it,  but  it  is  not  yet  captured  ;  and  you 
may  have  brought  up  a  dozen  men  all  round 
the  hostile  gun,  but  if  there  is  still  one 
enemy  just  out  of  their  reach  and  within  six 
inches  of  the  end  of  the  trail  of  the  gun, 
that  gun  is  not  captured  :  it  is  still  in  dispute 
and  out  of  action,  and  you  may  not  fire  it 
or  move  it  at  the  next  move.  But  once  a 
gun  is  fully  captured,  it  follows  all  the  rules 
of  your  own  guns. 

Varieties  of  the  Game, 

You  may  play  various  types  of  game. 

1.  One  is  the  fight  to  the  finish.  You 
move  in  from  any  points  you  like  on  the 
back  line,  and  try  to  kill,  capture,  or  drive 
over  his  back  line  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
force.  You  play  the  game  for  points  ;  you 
score  one  hundred  for  the  victory,  and  ten 
for  every  gun  you  hold  or  are  in  a  position 
to  take,  one  and  a  half  for  every  cavalry- 
man, one  for  every  infantryman  still  alive 
and  uncaptured,  half  for  every  man  of  yours 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  half 
for  every  prisoner  you  have  taken.  If  the 
battle  is  still  undecided  when  both  forces 
are  reduced  below  fifteen  men,  the  battle  is 
drawn  and  the  hundred  points  for  victory 
are  divided. 

Note, — This  game  can  be  fought  with  any 
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sized  force,  but  if  it  is  fought  with  less  than 
fifty  a  side,  the  rDinimum  must  be  ten  a  side. 

2.  The  blow  at  the  rear  game  is  decided 
when  at  least  three  men  of  one  force  reach 
any  point  in  the  back  line  of  their  antagonist. 
He  is  then  supposed  to  have  suffered  a 
strategic  defeat,  and  he  must  retreat  his 
entire  force  over  the  back  line  in  six  moves — 
i.e.,  six  of  his  moves.  Anything  left  on  the 
field  after  six  moves  capitulates  to  the  victor. 
Points  count  as  in  the  preceding  game,  but 
this  lasts  a  shorter  time,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  a  cramped  country  with  a  short  back  line. 
With  a  long  rear  line,  this  game  is  simply  a 
rush  at  some  weak  point  in  the  first  player's 
line  by  the  entire  cavalry  brigade  of  the 
second  player.  Instead  of  making  the  whole 
back  line  available  for  the  blow  at  the  rear, 
the  middle  or  either  half  may  be  taken. 

3.  In  the  defensive  game,  a  force, 
the  defenders,  two-thirds  as  strong  as  its 
antagonist,  tries  to  prevent  the  latter 
arriving,  while  still  a  quarter  of  its  original 
strength,  upon  the  defender's  back  line. 
The  country  must  be  made  by  one  or  both 
of  the  players  before  it  is  determined  which 
shall  be  defender.  The  players  then  toss  for 
choice  of  sides,  and  the  winner  of  the  toss 
becomes  the  defender.  He  puts  out  his 
force  over  the  field  on  his  own  side,  anywhere 
up  to  the  distance  of  one  move  off  the  middle 
line — that  is  to  say,  he  must  not  put  any 
man  within  one  move  of  the  middle  line, 
but  he  may  do  so  anywhere  on  his  own  side 
of  that  limit,  and  then  the  loser  of  the  toss 
becomes  first  player,  and  sets  out  his  men  a 
move  from  his  back  line.  The  defender 
may  open  fire  forthwith ;  he  need  not  wait 
until  after  the  second  move  of  the  first 
player,  as  the  second  player  has  to  do. 

Composition  of  Forces. 

Except  in  the  above  cases,  or  when 
otherwise  agreed  upon,  the  forces  engaged 
shall  be  equal  in  number  and  similar  in 
composition.  The  methods  of  handicapping 
are  obvious.  A  slight  inequality — chances  of 
war — may  be  arranged  between  equal  players 
by  leaving  out  twelve  men  on  each  side,  and 
tossing  with  a  pair  of  dice  to  see  how  many 
each  player  shall  take  of  these.     The  best 


arrangement  and  proportion  of  the  forces  is 
in  small  bodies  of  about  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  infantrymen  and  twelve  to  fifteen  cavalry 
to  a  gun.  Such  a  force  can  manoeuvre 
comfortably  on  a  front  of  four  or  fiY^  feet. 
Most  of  our  games  have  been  played  with 
about  eighty  infantry,  fifty  cavalry,  three  or 
four  naval  guns,  and  a  field  gun  on  either 
side,  or  with  smaller  proportional  forces. 
We  have  played  excellent  games  on  an 
eighteen  -  foot  battlefield  with  our  two 
hundred  men  and  six  guns  a  side.  A  player 
may,  of  course,  rearrange  his  forces  to  suit 
his  own  convenience — brigade  all  or  most  of 
his  cavalry  into  a  powerful  striking  force,  or 
what  not.  But  more  guns  proportionally 
lead  to  their  being  put  out  of  action  too 
early  for  want  of  men  ;  a  larger  proportion 
of  infantry  makes  the  game  sluggish,  and 
more  cavalry — because  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  large  bodies  of  this  force  under 
cover — leads  simply  to  early  heavy  losses  by 
gun-fire  and  violent  and  disastrous  charging. 
The  composition  of  a  force  may,  of  course, 
be  varied  considerably.  One  good  fight  to 
a  finish  game  we  tried  as  follows  :  We  made 
the  country,  tossed  for  choice,  and  then 
drew  curtains  across  the  middle  of  the  field. 
Each  player  then  selected  his  force  from  the 
available  soldiers  in  this  way.  He  counted 
infantry  as  one  each,  cavalry  as  one  and  a 
half,  and  a  gun  as  ten,  and,  taking  whatever 
he  liked  in  whatever  position  he  liked,  he 
made  up  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
He  could,  for  instance,  choose  one  hundred 
infantry  and  five  guns,  or  one  hundred 
cavalry  and  no  guns,  or  sixty  infantry,  forty 
cavalry,  and  three  guns.  In  the  result,  a 
Boer-like  cavalry  force  of  eighty  with  three 
guns  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  infantry  with  four. 

Size  of  the  Soldiers. 

The  soldiers  used  should  be  all  of  one  size. 
The  best  British  makers  have  standardised 
sizes,  and  sell  infantry  and  cavalry  in  exactly 
proportioned  dimensions,  the  infantry  being 
nearly  two  inches  tall.  There  is  a  lighter, 
cheaper  make  of  perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half 
high  that  is  also  available.  Foreign-made 
soldiers  are  of  variable  sizes. 


A  further  article  on  this  subject^  consisting  of  a  full  account  of  "  2'he  Battle  of  Hook's 

Farm,^^  tvill  appear  in  the  next  nuniber,  accompanied  hy  more  thun  a  dozen 

photographs  illustrating  th§  principal  stages  in  that  typical  fight. 
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By    BAKRY    pain, 

Author  of  "Deals;'  "  The  Exiles  of  Faloo;'  "Eliza;'  etc. 


7^  N     the     autumn 
'  Mr.  Hopper  showed 

bulbs  in  his  shop 
window.  It  was  an 
artistic  display. 
The  bulbs  were  in 
blue  and  white 
bowls.  Each  bowl 
had  a  label  giving 
the  correct  Latin 
name  of  the  bulbs 
within  it,  interspersed  by  coloured  illustrations 
depicting  the  glories  which  purchasers  of 
those  bulbs  might  expect  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  Mr.  Hopper  knew  everything  about 
bulbs,  and  was  always  willing  to  give  the 
amateur  good  advice.  But  when  Mr.  Hopper 
was  out,  his  place  was  taken  by  Horace. 
Horace  knew  as  much  as  anybody  has  a  right 
to  expect  for  twenty-one  shillings  a  week. 
His  manner  was  dignified,  but  nobody  would 
at  sight  have  mistaken  him  for  the  inventor 
of  gunpowder. 

The  pretty  school-girl,  on  her  way  down 
the  street,  paused  and  looked  ab  those  bulbs 
with  dreamy  and  thoughtful  eyes.  She  also 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
shop,  and  of  Horace.  When  she  saw  Horace, 
her  mouth  twitched  a  little  and  her  eyes 
sparkled.  Quietly  and  demurely  she  left  the 
bulb  shop  and  stepped  into  the  post-office. 

Inside  the  post-office  she  took  a  telegraph 
form  to  which  she  was  not  entitled,  tore  off 
two  blank  margins  very  neatly,  used  the 
post-office  pen  and  ink  to  write  what  she 
required  on  those  slips  of  paper,  and  then 
walked  out  again.  She  had  placed  the 
slips  in  her  purse,  and  she  returned  to  the 
bulb  shop. 

Horace  straightened  himself  up  as  she 
^'ntered.  Alert  civility  beamed  from  his 
«mall  eyes.  He  placed  both  hands  on  the 
pounter  and  smiled.  His  eagerness  to  oblige 
111  every  possible  way  was  almost  pathetic. 
"  Grood  morning,"  said  the  girl  shyly. 
'^Grood  morning,  miss,"  said  Horace 
t'ucouragingly. 

"  I  wanted,"  said  the  girl,  "  to  buy  some 
aiuphistamium  forraosum." 
Horace  felt  as  if  he  had  been  punched 


violently  in  the  waistcoat,  but  he  gave  no 
outward  sign  of  disquiet.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  had  trouble  with  the  Latin 
names  of  these  things.  There  was  a  catalogue, 
and  all  would  be  well.  It  was  Mr.  Hopper's 
proud  boast  that  he  stocked  every  variety  of 
bulb. 

"  Certainly,  miss,"  said  Horace — "  amphi- 
blamiums.  And  about  what  quantity  would 
you  require  ?  " 

"  Amphistamium,  I  said." 

"  Quite  so.  Stamium,  of  course.  My 
error." 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  "  the  amount  would 
have  to  depend  rather  on  the  price.  Of 
course,  I  should  want  large  bulbs." 

"  Quite  right,  miss.  You  will  find  them 
much  more  satisfactory." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl.  "  We  had  small 
amphistamiums  one  year,  and  we  found  them 
so  small." 

Horace  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  this 
was  not  an  intelligent  school-girl,  but  it  did 
not  check  his  flow  of  politeness.  He  agreed 
with  her  fulsomely. 

"  Last  year,"  she  said,  "  we  had  to  pay 
five  shillings  a  bulb  for  amphistamium 
formosum.  Of  course,  they  were  fine  bulbs. 
I  was  wondering  whether  they  were  any 
cheaper  this  year." 

"I  could  not  say  off-hand,"  Horace 
confessed.  "  They  might  be,  but  then,  again, 
they  might  not.  Of  course,  the  price  of 
these  things  does  vary  slightly  from  season 
to  season.  We  deal  in  a  very  large  way  with 
Holland,  and  you  may  be  confident  that  the 
prices  are  as  low  here  as  you  will  get 
anywhere." 

The  girl  looked  a  little  anxious. 
"  Holland  ?  "  she  said.  "  But  papa  said  I 
was  to  be  certain  to  get  the  Berlin  bulbs." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Horace  feverishly.  "I 
only  mentioned  Holland  in  a  general  way. 
Our  amphinamiums " 

"  Amphistamiums,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Exactly.  Our  amphistamiums  are  all 
Berlin,  of  course.  We  keep  no  inferior  sorts. 
If  you  would  not  mind  writing  the  name 
down,  I  will  see  exactly  w^hat  the  price  is  of 
that  variety." 
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The  girl  opened  her  purse  and  took  out 
one  of  the  sHps.  "  I  have  got  it  written 
down  already,"  she  said.  She  showed  it  him, 
but  she  did  not  give  him  the  slip. 

"Oh,  jes,  that's  it,"  said  Horace — 
"  amphistamium  formosum.  I  will  not 
detain  you  one  minute,  if  you  will  kindly 
take  a  seat." 


He  repeated  that  he  would  not  detain  her 
for  a  minute,  and  retired  to  the  desk  where 
the  catalogues  were.  He  consulted  a  nice 
big  catalogue  and  he  drew  blank.  He  came 
back  to  the  girl. 

"  Let  me  see,  miss,"  he  said—"  it  w^as 
amphistamium  formosum  you  said." 

"  Yes,  that's  right,"  said  the  girl  sweetly. 


*"  I  have  sot  it  written 
down  already,'  she  said." 


The  girl  kindly  took  a  seat.  "  I  suppose," 
she  said,  "that  is  the  variety  you  would 
recommend  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Horace  indulgently,  "as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  these  amphistamiums, 
it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  Some  prefer  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  Still,  if  I  were  buying  for  myself 
— well,  I  should  get  the  formosum  every 
time." 


"I  wanted  to  be  quite  sure,"  said  the 
man.  "You  see,  when  one  has  seven  or 
eight  thousand  of  these  Latin  names  in 
one's  head,  there  is  just  a  possibility  that 
one  might  make  a  mistake." 

He  said  once  more  that  he  would  not 
detain  her  one  minute,  and  tried  the  second 
catalogue.  The  second  catalogue  likewise 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  amphistamium 
formosum.      But  he   was  far  too  cunning 
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a  man  to  give  that  away.  He  had  an 
implicit  trust  in  Mr.  Hopper. 

*'  There  seems  to  be  a  little  doubt  about 
what  the  actual  price  is  to  be  this  year,"  he 
said  to  the  girl.  ''  Mr.  Hopper  himself  will 
be  back  in  a  minute,  then  1  could  get  him 
to  settle  it.  Perhaps  you  will  just  leave 
that  slip  with  me  If  it  were  convenient, 
you  might  call  in  again,  or,  of  course,  we 
could  send." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  call  in 
again,"  said  the  girl.  "  It  will  be  no  trouble. 
Here  is  the  name." 

She  put  a  folded  slip  on  the  counter,  but 
it  was  not  the  slip  on  which  she  had  written 
amphistamium  formosum.  It  bore  a  totally 
different  inscription. 

Thirty  seconds  after  the  girl  had  left  the 
shop,  Mr.  Hopper  entered. 

"  A  young  lady  was  in  here  just  now,  sir, 
asking  for  a  bulb  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  didn't  rightly  know  about." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Hopper  gloomily. 

"  And  I  can't  find  it  in  the  catalogues, 
either.  I  got  her  to  leave  the  name  of  it  on 
a  bit  of  paper.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  know.     Here  it  is." 

He  handed  Mr.  Hopper  the  folded  slip. 
Mr.  Hopper  opened  it,  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
and  read  as  follows  — 

"  One  pint  pure  pigeon's  milk  (gigan- 
teum)." 

"  Are  you  playing  the  fool  with  me  ? " 
said  Mr.  Hopper  sternly, 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Horace. 

"  Then  that  young  lady  has  been  playing 
the  fool  with  you.     Look  at  this." 

Horace  looked  at  it.  "Very  good,  sir. 
She  said  she  was  coming  back.  She  won't 
play  the  fool  with  me  twice." 

"  No,  she  won't,"  said  Mr.  Hopper  sourly, 
"because  she  won't  come  back.  Well,  I 
never  thought  you  were  smart." 

Mr.  Hopper  passed  into  his  inner  office. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  had  got  into  an 
omnibus,  travelled  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  then  asked  if  she  was  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Finding  that  she  was 
not,  she  got  out  without  paying.  She  then 
repeated  the  process  with  another  omnibus, 
which  took    her  back  to   the    bulb    shop 


again.  She  had  always  had  a  partiality  for 
inexpensive  amusements. 

Horace  was  surprised  to  see  the  girl  again. 
That  air  of  eager  service  had  departed  from 
him  now.     He  frowned  and  looked  deadly. 

The  girl  approached  him  with  a  most 
penitential  air.  "  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  she 
said.  "  I've  only  just  found  it  out.  I  left 
the  wrong  slip  here.  The  one  I  left  was 
just  a  silly  joke  some  other  girl  was  playing 
off  on  me,  I  do  hope  it  has  not  caused  you 
any  inconvenience." 

"Well,  miss,"  said  Horace,  "I  couldn't 
make  it  out.  People  don't,  as  a  rule,  try  to 
play  the  fool  with  me." 

"  But  that  is  not  the  worst,"  said  the  girl. 
"  I  gave  you  the  name  of  the  bulb  wrong. 
It  is  not  amphistamium  formosum,  but  it 
is  almost  exactly  like  that.  That  is  how 
I  came  to  make  the  mistake." 

Horace  was  resigned  but  suspicious. 
"And  what  was  the  name  almost  exactly 
like  that  ?  "  he  asked, 

"  Well "     The  girl  hesitated. 

"  What  w^as  it  you  wanted  to  buy  ?  "  asked 
Horace.  "  This  is  a  shop,  you  know.  What 
was  it  you  wanted  to  buy  ?  " 

"  Er — turnips." 

"  Mr.  Hopper,"  shouted  the  young  man, 
"I'll  just  trouble  you  to  come  here  a  moment 
to  speak  to  this  young  lady." 

Mr.  Hopper  came,  but,  when  he  arrived, 
the  girl  was  no  longer  in  the  shop.  So  he 
spoke  to  Horace  instead.  He  said  quite  a 
lot  of  things  to  Horace. 

*  *  *  *  vF 

The  day  school  which  the  girl  attended 
was  not  her  first  school.  She  had  been 
through  two  governesses  and  three  schools, 
and  they  had  all  been  compelled  to  give  it 
up.  The  authorities  at  her  present  school 
said  that  she  was  not  altogether  without 
ability,  but  they  had  already  begun  to 
complain  that  her  behaviour  was  erratic. 

That  afternoon  her  behaviour  was 
peculiarly  erratic.  On  three  separate 
occasions  she  was  sent  out  of  the  room  for 
suddenly  breaking  into  loud  laughter  and 
being  unable  to  assign  any  adequate  cause 
for  it.  All  she  could  say  was  that  she  was 
thinking  of  somethin«:. 
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ARFEW  bad  a  house 
in  Bloomsbury 
Square,  ^nd  that  is 
how  he  came  to 
meet  Willetts. 

When  I  say  he 
had  a  house,  I 
mean  that  he  in- 
variably spoke  of 
"  my  house "  and 
"my  httle  place." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  house  was  not  his 
any  more  than  it  was  the  property  of  the 
fourteen  other  young  gentlemen  who 
boarded  there. 

Oarfew  came  to  know  Willetts  by  accident. 
A  new  servant  —  there  was  a  constant 
procession  of  new  servants  in  Blenheim 
House,  Bloomsbury  Square  —  mixed  the 
shoes — Willetts's  varnished  and  pointed 
Oxfords  with  Carfew's  square-toed  brogues. 

"A  ridiculous  mistake,"  said  Oarfew, 
annoyed. 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Willetts. 
They  stood  in  their  shppered  feet  on  the 
landing,  each  holding  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Willetts  was  beetle-browed  and  studious, 
and  wore  gold-rimmed  glasses,  though  he 
W'as  a  very  young  man. 

"These  shoes,"  said  Oarfew  carelessly, 
"though  not  much  to  look  at,"  he  added 
hastily,  as  he  caught  the  other's  supercilious 
smile,  "  cost  me  thirty-five  shillings.  They 
are  my  favourite  shoes." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Willetts  politely.  "  For 
another  ten  shillings  you  could  have  got  a 
pair  exactly  like  mine." 

They  stood  glaring  at  one  another  for 
fully  a  minute,  and  then  the  humour  of  the 
situation  dawned  simultaneously  upon  both, 
and  they  laughed. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
which  entailed  friendly  calls  from  one  room 
to  the  other,  contemplative  pipes  smoked  in 
silence,  and  the  discovery  of  a  mutual  con- 
tempt for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  harboured 
in  Blenheim  House. 

Willetts  was  a  stockbroker — spoke  light- 
heartedly  of  millions — shook  his  head  over 
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Moorish  loans,  and  said  emphatically  that 
not  another  farthing  of  Parker  &  Parker's 
— his  firm — should  go  to  Tangier  till  the 
French  firmly  established  their  rule  from 
the  coast  to  Fez. 

"  Outting  out  all  humbug,  old  man,"  said 
Oarfew  one  evening,  "what  are  you — senior 
partner  or  transfer  clerk  ?  " 

Willetts  swallowed  something  in  his  throat 
and  admitted  that  though  he  was  a  clerk — • 
not  a  transfer  clerk — he  had  prospects,  and 
was,  moreover,  trusted  as  no  other  employe 
of  the  firm  was  trusted. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  finance  that  no  man  is 
ruined  by  taking  small  profits.  It  is  equally 
axiomatic  that  the  man  who  sits  tight  and 
waits  for  shares  to  jump,  usually  does  all  the 
jumping  himself. 

Oarfew,  a  rich  man  by  the  suburban 
standard,  was  taught  a  new  game  by 
Willetts. 

There  are  certain  American  railway  stock 
which  you  can  buy,  and,  as  sure  as  sure,  they 
will  rise  a  little.  Then  you  sell  out  and 
rake  in  twenty  pounds,  thirty  pounds,  fifty 
pounds,  or  the  like,  according  to  the  amount 
of  your  investments.  Similarly,  there  are 
certain  American  steel  stock  that  you  can 
sell,  and  just  as  inevitably  they  will  sag,  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  ring  your  broker  on  the 
'phone  and  tell  him  to  cover. 

When.  Oarfew  learnt  the  trick,  he  made 
money  automatically.  He  would  read,  with- 
out understanding,  the  financial  papers,  and 
learn  that  his  rails  were  up  and  his  steels 
were  down,  then  he  would  call  "  071 
Oentral,"  and  say  in  a  most  business-like 
voice,  "  Sell  those  rails  of  mine,  Parker,"  or 
"Oover  those  steels,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  along  would  come  a  pink  form  full  of 
strange  figures  and  a  cheque,  let  us  say,  for 
forty-three  pounds  eight  shillings. 

One  day  in  the  autumn  something  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  was  a  law  case  between  a  big  steel 
corporation  and  a  big  railway  corporation, 
and  the  steel  corporation  won. 

Oarfew  read  the  account  of  the  trial  in 
The  Times,     It  was  all  about  rebates  and 
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overcharges,  and  Carfew  approved  entirely 
the  very  strong  remarks  of  the  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  tried  the  case,  about 
the  rapacity,  unscrupulousness,  and  general 
iniquity  of  the  railway  company. 

"  The  decision  of  the  Supi'eme  Court," 
said  The  Times  correspondent,  "  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  American  railways." 

"  And  quite  right,  too,"  said  the  virtuous 
Mr.  Carfew.  "  It  is  really  abominable  that 
such  things  should  be." 

The  next  morning,  Carfew,  as  was  his 
wont,  rang  up  his  broker.  Something  had 
kept  Willetts  at  the  office  so  late  the  night 
before  that  he  had  not  seen  him. 

"  That  you,  Parker  ?  "  he  asked  languidly. 
"  Sell  those  rails  of  mine  and  cover " 

"  I  should  like  to,"  said  a  grim  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire.  "  Haven't  you 
read  the  market  report  ?  " 

Carfew  frowned. 

"  I  never  read  market  reports,"  he  said. 
*'  What  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  was  this  : 
Sell  those  rails  of  mine  and  cover  the 
steels." 

"  Very  good,"  said  a  voice  acidly,  and  the 
telephone  clicked. 

The  next  day  Carfew  received  a  letter. 
It  contained  a  pink  form  conventionally 
inscribed,  and  a  letter  requesting  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  "  difference." 

Carfew  was  astounded — he  was  outraged. 
He  called  up  his  broker  and  asked  him  what 
on  earth  he  meant,  and  in  a  few  plainly 
expressed  sentences  the  broker  elucidated 
the  situation. 

It  appeared  that,  as  a  result  of  the  liti- 
gation which  Carfew  had  so  heartily 
approved,  steel  had  gone  up  and  rails  had 
gone  down,  which  was  exactly  the  opposite 
way  to  that  which  the  young  financier  had 
anticipated.  Carfew  paid  the  cheque  with 
some  misgivings  as  to  his  own  sanity. 

Willett,  a  wise  old  man  of  twenty-six, 
heard  Carfew's  lamentations  patiently. 

"My  dear  chap,"  he  said,  "you  haven't 
much  to  grumble  at." 

"  I'm  not  grumbling  at  what  I  have,"  said 
Carfew  with  acerbity  ;  "  it's  what  I  haven't 
got  that  worries  me." 

Willetts  chewed  a  toothpick  thoughtfully. 

"You  have  had  a  good  run,"  he  said  at 
last ;  "  you  can't  expect  all  the  luck  to  be  on 
your  side.  Besides,  when  you-  read  about  that 
trial,  you  ought  to  have  covered  yourself." 

Carfew  surveyed  him  coldly. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  make  profit  out  of  the 
misfortunes  of  others,"  he  said  with  dignity  ; 
'*  and,  besides,  I  did  not  think  of  it." 


They  were  sitting  at  a  frugal  dinner  in 
Soho.  He  leant  across  the  table  and 
emphasised  his  remarks  with  the  salt  caster. 

"  Willetts,"  he  said  solemnly,  "I've  got  to 
get  that  money  back.  I  will  not  be  robbed 
because  a  fool  of  a  judge,  in  his  dotage, 
probably,  passes  offensive  remarks  about  a 
poor  wretched  railway  that — that  wouldn't 
kill  a  worm,  so  to  speak.  Now,  Willetts, 
you  know  everything  there  is  to  be 
known ;  you've  got  to  pull  me  out  of  this 
mess." 

Mr.  Willetts  grew  more  thoughtful. 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  saw  my  principals — — " 
he  suggested. 

"  That  seems  an  idea,"  said  Carfew. 

He  wrote  a  little  note  requesting  an  inter- 
view, and  was  asked  to  call. 

Messrs.  Parker  &  Parker's  was  a  cold- 
blooded firm,  and  carried  on  its  prosaic 
business  in  Moorgate  Street. 

Ordering  Parker  to  sell  steels  and  to  buy 
rails  was  a  different  matter  to  interviewing 
Mr.  Augustus  Parker  with  a  request  that  he 
would  show  a  clear  and  easy  way  for  the 
early  acquisition  of  wealth. 

Fortunately,  Carfew  was  under  no  mis- 
apprehension as  to  his  own  sterling  qualities 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  man  of  fifty,  suave  and 
absent.  He  gave  you  the  impression,  all  the 
time  you  were  talking  to  him,  that  he  was 
wondering  whether  he  gave  the  cabman  half 
a  sovereign  in  mistake  for  a  sixpence  on  the 
previous  night. 

He  was  smooth  of  face,  and  had  a  little 
black  moustache,  and  a  fascinating  trick  of 
wrinkling  up  his  nose  when  he  disagreed 
with  your  point  of  view. 

"Very  unfortunate,"  he  said  gently— 
"  very  unfortunate,  of  course." 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  frowned. 
Was  it  half  a  sovereign  he  gave  the  man  ? 
He  had  had  two  half-sovereigns,  a  half- 
crown,  two  shiUings 

"  I  am  not  crying  about  the  money  I  have 
lost,"  said  Carfew.  "  I  hope  I  am  too  good 
a  sportsman  to  worry  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
only  I  want  it  back." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  "  murmured  Mr.  Parker,  mildly 
surprised  and  almost  interested. 

"What  I  want  you  to  do,"  Carfew  went 
on,  growing  confidential,  "  is  to  put  me  into 
something.  I  w^ant  to  get  a  stock  that  is 
as  low  as  it  possibly  can  be,  and  must  go 
higher." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Parker  sympa- 
thetically. 

"  You  know  much  more  about  these 
things  than  I,"  Carfew  admitted  graciously  ; 
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*'  you're  in  the  heart  of  it.     Now,  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Parker  was  still  looking  out  of  the 
window,  threshing  out  the  question  of  the  lost 
half-sovereign.  He  permitted  his  thoughts 
to  stray  back  to  Carfew,  and  half  turned  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  bis  visitor. 

"  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Carfew,"  he  said, 
",  you  want  a  miracle." 

"  Not  a  very  large  one,"  protested  Carfew. 

Parker  smiled  shghtly. 

"  We  do  not  keep  them  in  st©ck — of  any 
size,"  he  said. 

He  turned  his  head  to  the  window,  then 
came  back  quickly,  swinging  round  in  his 
chair  till  he  faced  the  speculator. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Riffs  ? "  he  asked. 

Carfew  made  a  point  of  having  heard  of 
everything,  but  the  business  in  hand  was  too 
serious  for  idle  boastfulness. 

"  I  haven't,"  he  confessed. 

Again  Mr.  Parker  was  silent,  then  he 
continued — 

"  Eiffs  railways  are  at  five  shillings  and 
sixpence,"  he  said.  "The  road  isn't  built 
yet,  but  the  company  has  the  concession. 
It  taps  a  vast  agricultural  district — the  best 
in  Morocco.  As  soon  as  that  line  is  laid, 
those  shares  will  be  worth— anything." 

''That's    my  stock,"    said    Carfew  with 

enthusiasm.    "  I'll  buy " 

."Wait  a  minute."  Mr.  Parker  raised  a 
manicured  hand.  "  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  line  will  never  be  made,  and  then 
the  shares,  are  worth— nothing.  I  will 
explain." 

He  took  a  gold  pencil  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  drew  a  little  map  on  his  blotting 
pad. 

"  Here  is  Tangier,  here  is  Fez,  here  is 
the  Eiff.  That  portion  of  the  Eiff  country 
through  which  the  rail  must  run  is  hill 
country,  and  at  the  present  it  is  held  by 
a  gentleman  named  El  Mograb,  who  is  by 
birth  a  Moor  and  by  profession  a  brigand. 
The  French  are  most  anxious  not  to  have 
trouble  in  that  part  of  Morocco — it  is  too 
near  Europe — so  there  is  no  question  of 
forcing  the  rail  through.  They  have  tried 
moral  suasion,  and  it  was  expensive.  They 
sent  a  messenger  with  rich  presents.  It 
cost  the  Government  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pesetas  to  ransom  him — that's 
about  ten  thousand  pounds." 

He  Jooked  out  of  the  window,  and  seemed 
rapidly  slipping  back  to  the  problem  of  the 
lost  half-sovereign. 
."  Well  ?  "  demanded  Carfew. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Parker,  with  a  weary 


smile,  "  El  Mograb  is  the  big  bear  of  Eiffs." 
He  looked  at  Carfew  curiously. 

"  They  tell  me  you  are  a  very  persuasive 
man,"  he  said  slowly.  "  You  go  but  and 
persuade  the  Eiffi  people  to  let  the  railway 
through,  and  you'll  make  money." 

"I  see,"  said  Carfew.  "You'd  pay  my 
expenses  ?  " 

"If  you  succeeded,"  murmured  Mr. 
Parker,  "  I  might  induce  the  board  to 
vote  you  something  very  handsome." 

"  A  box  of  cigars  or  something,"  suggested 
Carfew  rudely. 

"Yery  handsome,"  repeated  Mr.  Parker, 
and  shook  his  head  iat  the  vision  these  words 
conjured  up. 

"I'm  a  child  in  these  matters,"  said 
Carfew  with  determination,  "  but  I  under- 
stand that,  before  I  went  on  such  an  errand, 
your  board  would  pay  my  expenses." 

"A  little,"  said  Mr.  Parker  hastily.  "  We 
are  very  poor.  I  hold  a  great  deal  of  stock, 
and  any  heavy  expenses  would  be  detrimental 
to  my  interests." 

"I  am  sorry  you  told  me  that,"  said 
Carfew  ;  "  it  may  keep  me  awake  to-night. 
Now,  exactly  where  should  I  come  in  ?  " 

Mr.  Parker,  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will, 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  street. 

"  If  you  buy  shares  at  shillings  and  sell  them 
at  pounds,  you  come  in  all  right,"  he  said. 

Carfew  nodded. 

"I  seem  to  have  heard  of  options  and 
things,"  he  said.  "  Correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  for  I  know  very  little  about  these 
things.  For  instance,  you  write  me  a  little 
letter  saying :  '  My  poor  dear  man,— In 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to 
almost  certain  death,  I  give  you  or  your 
executors  the  right  to  purchase  ten  thousand 
shares ' " 

"  A  thousand  would  be  more  reasonable," 
said  Mr.  Parker. 

"  Eight  thousand  shares  in  Eiffi  railways 
at  five  shillings." 

"  They  are  standing  at  five  shillings  and 
sixpence,"  corrected  Mr.  Parker. 

"  Say  five  shillings  and  threepence," 
Carfew  conceded,  "at  any  time  during  the 
next  six  months.     How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Preposterous  !  "  said  Mr.  Parker  frankly. 
"  Suppose  Eiffs  go  up — eh  ?  Suppose  they 
rise  independent  of  your  efforts — eh  ?  My 
dear  good  fellow "    '  '     '        '  ' 

He  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  very  unlikely  that  you'll  do  any 
good — ^^the  whole  idea  is  fantastic.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do— on  behalf  of  the 
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company.     I'll   give   you   the  call    on   one 
thousand   at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
three  months,  and  Fll  adventure  fifty  pounds 
iu  the  way  of  expenses." 
"  It's  a  bet,"  said  Carfew. 


had  sought  out  somebody  who  was  acquainted 
with  Morocco,  and  secured  a  few  hints  ;  but 
Carfew  was  superior  to  the  advice  of  little 
men. 

He  had  a  plan  of  campaign  in  his  mind. 


'  He    was    taken 
in    hand    by    a 
voluble,  tatteted 
guide." 


II. 

^'arfew  had  the  faults  of  his  genius.  He 
t^>ok  things  for  granted.  He  had  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment,  and  did  not  seek  advice. 
He  might  have  saved  himself  trouble  if  ba 


It  took  him  less  than  five  minutes  to  form  ; 
once  formed,  it  was  immutable. 

Three  days  later  he  left  for  Morocco  by 
the  shortest  and  most  expensive  route, 
and  he  carried  with  him  three  packing- 
Cases  which  contained  gramophones,  a  cheap 
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cinematograph  apparatus,  beads  of  every 
variety  and  size  and  colour,  gaudy  clothes, 
cheap  little  mirrors,  Birmingham  ware  from 
pocket-knives  to  watches,  and  gaudy  picture 
books. 

Certainly  he  took  the  advice  of  a  porter  at 
Victoria,  and  registered  his  baggage  to  Irun, 
and,  save  for  a  long  and  exciting  debate  with 
Customs  officials  at  the  Spanish  frontier,  he 
had  no  trouble.  He  went  full  speed  through 
Spain  by  the  new  Gibraltar  express,  spent  a 
few  hours  in  Madrid,  and  cam^  by  w^ay  of 
Algeciras  to  Gibraltar  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time. 

He  arrived  at  night,  and  left  the  next 
morning,, with  his  packing-cases,  by  a  little 
steamer,  the  Gib  al  Musa,  for  Tangier — 
which  he  learnt,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
had  no  "  s  "  at  the  end  of  it. 

Tangier,  all  white  and  glistening,  with  one 
green  tower  to  mark  the  mosque,  welcomed 
him  with  a  babble  of  sound.  He  was  fought 
for — he  and  his  baggage — by  ragged  porters, 
and  after  a  breathless  period  of  shrill 
recrimin-ation,  in  which  boatmen,  porters, 
Spanish  passengers,  and  Customs  House 
officials  took  part,  he  was  landed. 

He  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  voluble, 
tattered  guide  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Rabbit,  who  swore  with  facility  in  Arabic, 
Spanish,  and  English,  and  in  time  Carfew 
found  himself,  limp  but  triumphant,  on  the 
broad  terrace  of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  drinking  tea. 

He  called  upon  the  British  Consul,  carrying 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  was  solemnly 
warned  that,  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever, must  he  go  anywhere  near  the  Riffi 
country. 

"  You'll  have  to  get  permission  from  the 
French  authorities,"  said  the  immaculate 
Yice,  "  and  you  will  have  to  provide  yourself 
with  an  escort.  It  makes  things  a  little 
easier  for  you  that  you're  connected  with  the 
Rifp  Railway,"  he  added,  "  because  they  have 
a  sort  of  working  arrangement  with  the 
Government.  You  see,  if  you're  caught  by 
El  Mograb,  nobody  takes  any  responsibility 
for  you." 

"  Trust  me  " — with  confidence.  "  I  am 
not  without  experience  of  native  tribes." 

"  You  speak  Arabic,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Like  an  Arab,"  said  Carfew. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  secure  permission 
from  anybody.  Rabbit  assisting,  he  hired 
mules  and  loaded  them  one  night,  and, 
passing  through  the  Great  Sok  at  daybreak, 
struck  out  for  the  Riffian  hills. 

It  held  him  in  his  assured  faith  in  himself 
to  see  that  none  of  the  men  of  his  caravan 


had  any  apprehension  as  to  the  outcome  of 
his  journey.  They  showed  no  sign  of  fear  ; 
they  were  light-heaited  and  cheerful,  and 
their  gaiety  was  infectious.  Carfew  found 
himself  leading  his  column  and  humming  a 
song,  the  burden  of  which  was  that  all  that 
he  wanted  was  love.  "  All  that  I  want  is 
you,"  sang  Carfew  unmusically,  and  addressing 
the  twitching  ears  of  his  mule. 

They  passed  the  uncompleted  railroad. 
Tall  grass  grew  between  the  iron  sleepers, 
and  the  rails  were  rusty.  The  debris  of 
construction  lay  about — little  wooden  tool 
huts,  abandoned  barrows,  here  and  there 
a  rusty  pick  or  the  sheeted  bulk  of  a 
crane. 

''  Rabbit,"  said  Carfew,  "  you  see  this 
railway  ?  " 

"She  no  good,"  said  Rabbit,  and  spat 
contemptuously. 

"  She's  no  good  now,"  said  Carfew,  with  a 
proud  smile,  "  but,  before  many  moons,  the 
desert  should  bloom  as  a  rose.  This  deserted 
plain  will  hum  like  a  hive  of  bees." 

"  I  bring  you  plenty  honey  bimeby,"  said 
the  practical  Rabbit.  "  You  give  me  two 
dollar~^I  buy  you  good  honey,  yes." 

They  camped  that  night  in  the  solitude  of 
the  plain.  The  next  morning  they  resumed 
their  journey.  They  passed  little  villages 
where  the  charcoal-burners  lived  ;  once  they 
saw  in  the  distance  a  cloud  of  horsemen 
going  in  their  direction.  They  kept  level 
with  them  for  a  few  hours.  Then  the 
strangers  disappeared. 

Carfew  camped  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  He 
was  awakened  before  sunrise  to  find  the 
camp  occupied  by  a  disreputable  host  of  men 
who  had  *  bandoliers  about  their  shoulders 
and  carried  business-like  Mauser  rifles  in 
their  hands. 

Rabbit,  a  little  nervous,  enhghtened  him. 

"  This  El  Mograb  man,"  he  said.  "  Very 
bad  feller,  Mi'.  Goodman."  (This  was 
Rabbit's  stereotyped  name  for  his  patrons.) 
"  Assassin — comprenez  ?  " 

"  You  look  after  those  packa,2:es  of  mine, 
and  keep  close  to  me,"  said  Carfew. 

The  leader  of  the  party  swaggered  up  and 
said  something  to  Rabbit  in  Arabic. 

"  He  says  you  go  wit'  him  to  El  Mograb," 
said  Rabbit. 

*'  Bid  him  lead  on,"  said  Carfew  magnifi- 
cently. 

They  traversed  a  rough  road  across  the 
foothills,  and  Carfew  found  his  captor  by  no 
means  a  bad  fellow. 

He  accepted  with  a  smile  the  cigarette  the 
young  man  offered. 
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"  Tell  him,"  said  Carfevv,  ''  that  I  have 
come  from  the  Great.  White  King." 

Rabbit  translated,  and  the  man  replied 
shortly.  "  He  says,  '  Which  one  ? '  "  said 
Rabbit. 

Carfew  was  taken  aback.  In  all  the 
adventure  stories  he  had  ever  read,  the 
invocation  of  the  "  Great  White  King  "  had 
invariably  acted  like  magic.  The  illustrious 
Captain  Cook,  no  less  than  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Carfew's  other  predecessors, 
had  uttered  sach  words,  and  natives  had 
thrown  themselves  at  their  feet  with  howls 
of  reverence. 

"  Tell  him  I  bring  presents  for  his  wife, 
who  is  the  joy  of  his  harem,"  said  Carfew. 

Rabbit  was  unmistakably  shocked. 

"  Mr.  Goodman,  you  no  go  for  to  say  that, 
or  he  knock  your  head  off,  sire  !  " 

Carfew  was  puzzled. 

"  Tell  El  Mograb "  he  began.    . 

"  This  feller  not  El  Mograb,  Mr.  Good- 
man," said  Rabbit  contemptuously.  "  You 
allez  El  Mograb  touts  suite."" 

Carfew  relapsed  into  a  dignified  silence. 

At  noon,  when  the  sun  was  hottest,  they 
came  to  a  camp  pitched  in  a  green  place  in 
the  fold  of  the  hills.  He  was  taken  to  a 
tent,  and,  to  his  relief,  his  stores  were  put  in 
with  him.  He  was  given  food  and  water, 
and,  through  Rabbit,  a  salutary  admonition. 

''  They  say,  you  go  run  away,  they  shoot 
you." 

'*  I  shall  not  run  away,"  said  Carfew. 

He  was  awakened  from  a  doze  in  the 
evening,  and  informed  that  El  Mograb  would 
receive  him. 

Led  by  the  man  who  had  captured  him, 
he  approached  the  biggest  of  the  tents. 
Here,  under  the  shade  of  a  striped  tent  fly, 
drawn  out  till  it  formed  a  canvas  verandah. 
El  Mograb  awaited  him — a  tall,  grave  man 
in  a  spotless  white  jhellab.  Carfew  observed 
that  he  was  white.  Save  for  the  brown  eyes 
and  the  little  curl  of  beard  on  his  chin,  he 
might  have  been  an  anaemic  Frenchman. 

"  Tell  him  I  come  in  peace,"  said  Carfew, 
"and  that  the  Great  White— I  mean  the 
British  Government — has  sent  me  to  have  a 
little  talk." 

"  Haj,"  translated  Rabbit,  "  this  man  is  a 
fool  who  wishes  to  speak  with  your  Highness. 
I  think  he  is  rich." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  unconscious  Carfew, 
"  that  I  bring  him  splendid  presents." 

"  Mr.  Goodman,"  said  Rabbit,  after  this 
had  been  translated,  "he  go  send  for  your 
presents." 

They  were  brought  after  a  while,  unpacked 


and  spread  before  El  Mograb,  and  the  great 
brigand  surveyed  them  without  enthusiasm. 

"  Tell  him "  began  Carfew. 

"  I  can  save  you  the  bother  of  the  trans- 
lation," said  El  Mograb  quietly,  and  he 
spoke  in  perfect  English.  "  You  are  Mr. 
Carfew,  of  the  railway,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oui,""  said  Carfew,  who  felt  that  the 
occasion  demanded  a  display  of  his  own 
linguistic  capacity. 

"  And  exactly  what  are  these  things  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Presents,"  said  Carfew  a  little  feebly. 

The  Moor  stooped  and  looked  at  a 
gramophone. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  old  pattern,"  he  said  ; 
"  those  with  the  sound  boxes  are  ever  so 
much  more  pleasant.  Did  you  bring  any 
new  records  ?  " 

He  squatted  down  in  the  Oriental  fashion 
and  turned  over  the  discs.  "  There  was  a 
pretty  waltz  when  I  was  in  Paris  a  few  years 
back — '  R^ve  d'Or  ' — do  you  know  it  ? — rather 
reminiscent  of  Offenbach  at  his  lightest.  I 
do  not  like  Scotch  comic  songs,"  he  said  ; 
'•  they  are  so  like  the  songs  of  the  barbarian 
hillmen  south  of  Fez.  Here  is  one  I  like." 
He  extracted  it  and  removed  the  paper 
envelope  with  deft  fingers.  "It  is— what 
you  call  it  ?-— an  YingM^h  grande  overture." 

He  fitted  the  disc  on  the  machine,  turned 
the  handle,  and  let  the  revolving  top  slip. 

He  sat  nodding  his  head  to  the  tune,  then 
he  suddenly  pressed  the  little  brake. 

"  Too  sharp,"  he  said ;  "  you  haven't 
brought  the  right  kind  of  needle." 

He  stood  up. 

"  Let  us  go  within,"  he  said,  and  clapped 
his  hands. 

The  curtain  that  hid  the  interior  of  the 
tent  rolled  back  and  revealed  a  large,  cool 
room,  thickly  carpeted  and  furnished  with 
divans  luxuriously  cushioned. 

"  Will  you  rest  ?  "  said  El  Mograb.  "  And 
have  you  acquired  a  taste  for  our  coffee, 
or  shall  I  order  you  a  glass  of  mint  tea  ?  " 

Carfew  said  "  Oiil "  again. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  exactly  what  you  came 
here  for  ?  "  asked  El  Mograb. 

Carfew  had  one  great  asset — he  knew 
when  to  tell  the  truth,  and  he  told  it. 

El  Mograb  listened  attentively,  and,  when 
Carfew  had  finished,  he  nodded. 

"  You  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light  to 
me,"  he  said.  "Next  week  I  will  summon 
the  hill  people,  and  we  will  talk  over  this 
matter." 

That  was  all  he  said  on  the  subject.  He 
told    Caifew  much  about  himself — of  bis 
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father,  who  had  been  the  old  Sultan's  vizier  ; 
of  his  own  education  in  England — a  suggestion 
made  by  an  English  minister— of  his  return 
to  Fez,  of  antiques  and  wholesale  executions. 
Then  Abdul  Aziz  came  to  the  throne — Abdul 
the  Foolish.  El  Mograb  had  joined  in  an 
abortive  revolt. 

"  Now  I  am  amongst  my  own  people,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  have  fought  the  Shereefian  army 
many  times.  But  I  like  Paris  best,"  he  said 
a  little  wistfully. 

Carfew,  in  return,  related  his*  own  life 
history — of  a  wicked  uncle  who  had  stolen 
his  patrimony,  of  how  this  uncle  had  been 
murdered  by  a  faithful  servant  of  Carfew's, 
of  how  Carfew  fled,  and  was  pursued  by  two 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  of  his  final 
pardon. 

"You  are  a  jolly  good  story-teller,"  said 
El  Mograb,  "  but  you  forget  that  I  was  at 
Harrow  for  three  years." 

No  more  was  said  of  the  railway.  At 
daybreak  Carfew  and  his  men  were  conducted 
to  the  plain  below,  escorted  by  El  Mograb's 
ragamuffins.  Before  he  left,  El  Mograb  came 
to  say  farewell. 

"  Will  you  send  a  telegram  for  me  from 
Tangier  .^  "  he  asked,  and  handed  Carfew  a 
slip  of  paper.  "  It  is  to  an  old  college 
friend,"  said  El  Mograb. 

Out  of  sight  of  the  camp,  Carfew  read 
the  paper.  It  was  addressed  "  PoUymog, 
London,"  and  was  in  some  sort  of  code. 

Two  days  later  he  was  in  Tangier. 

He  arrived  in  London  the  following  week, 
and  Parker  met  him  at  the  station. 

"  I  got  your  wire,"  said  the  broker,  "  but  I 
don't  quite  understand  what  you  have  done." 

"I've    seen    El    Mograb,"    said    Carfew 


proudly.  "  I've  persuaded  him  to  allow  the 
line  to  pass  ;  I  have  argued  with  him,  1 
have  convinced  him," 

Parker  eyed  him  absently. 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  have  done  much 
convincing,"  he  said.  "The  beggar  had  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  Shereefian  army 
yesterday,  and  routed  it." 

Carfew  was  astonished. 

"  But  the  shares  have  gone  up  already," 
he  said  ;  "  I  saw  them  listed  in  Paris,  and 
they've  risen  to  eight  shillings." 

Mr.  Parker  scratched  his  head. 

"  I  know  that,"  he  said  irritably.  "  Unless 
you've  been  buying,  I  can't  understand  it. 
Somebody  has  been  buying  them  by  the 
thousands." 

They  drove  to  Parker's  office,  that 
gentleman  deep  in  thought. 

"  If  Mograb  had  come  to  terms  with  the 
Government,  I  could  understand  that  people 
would  jump  in  and  bull  the  stock  ;  but  he 
is  fighting,  and  as  obstinate  as  ever." 

Carfew  stopped  dead. 

"  Do  you  know  who  '  Polly mog,  London,' 
is  ?  "  he  asked. 

"'Pollymog,  London'?"  repeated  Mr. 
Parker.  "  Yes,  it  is  the  telegraphic  address 
of  De  Yilliers.  He's  a  broker  who  does  a 
lot  of  buying  for  foreign  investors." 

Carfew  remembered  that  El  Mograb  liked 
Paris  best,  and  when,  a  week  later,  that 
famous  brigand  made  peace  with  his 
Government,  and  it  was  announced  that  he 
intended  leaving  his  native  land  and  settling 
in  France,  Carfew  understood. 

By  this  time  Riffs  stood  at  twenty-five 
shillings  on  a  rising  market,  to  Carfew's 
great  joy — and  El  Mograb's. 


THE    HAPPY   DWELLING. 


DUILD  no  roof-tree  over  thee, 
■-^    Raise  nor  wall  nor  rafter, 
Like  the  swallows  in  the  eaves, 
Care  will  follow  after. 

Lend  thy  ear  unto  no  voice 
Save  the  linnet's  singing, 

Happy  birds  nor  sigh  nor  weep 
In  XW^V  |oyoMs  winging. 


Take  for  friend  into  thy  heart 

The  little  fox  in  hiding, 
So  thy  love  be  not  forgot. 

Thy  benefits  abiding. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  glen 
Lies  thy  happy  laughter. 

Build  no  roof=tree  over  thee. 
Raise  nor  roof  nor  rafter. 

PQRA  §jqERSON   SHORTER 
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By     S.     MACNAUGHTAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Fortune  of  Christina  Mmnab"  "  The  Expensive  Miss  Du  Cane,'"  etc. 
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^ 

1 

T  was  a  relief  to  his 
friends  and  a  cause 
of  deep  thankful- 
ness to  his  relations 
when  James  Sutton 
sailed  for  China. 
Jim  was  the  impos- 
sible member  of  an 
otherwise  entirely 
satisfactory  family. 
He  had,  indeed, 
been  almost  universally  accepted  as  a  great 
trial,  but  much  had  been  excused  him,  and 
a  mitigated  form  of  absolution  had  been 
pronounced  upon  him  when  he  announced 
his  intention  of  seeking  his  fortune  in  distant 
lands.  His  sisters  even  wrote  to  him  when 
first  he  went  away.  With  the  seas  between 
them,  the  qualified  pardon  they  had  bestowed 
upon  him  was  made  absolute,  and  James 
became  a  theme  for  regretful  sighs  rather 
than  for  censure.  The  common  irritation 
that  propinquity  engenders  was  forgotten, 
and  the  Miss  Buttons  sent  news  of  the  parish 
with  some  regularity  to  China,  where,  it  must 
be  confessed,  local  gossip  had  a  strangely 
distant  sound.  Jim  used  to  read  the  letters, 
which  were  never  very  long,  and  then  turn 
with  a  sense  of  relief  to  the  weekly  budget 
which  his  father  sent  him.  He  sometimes 
thought  that  his  sisters  must  have  grown 
very  good-natured  since  he  left  home.  In 
his  most  desirable  absence,  they  had  magnified 
him  into  something  of  a  hero  of  the  roystering 
buccaneer  sort,  and,  so  long  as  he  stayed 
away,  they  could  even  speak  charitably  of 
him.  An  Eastern  sun  has  more  than  once 
considerably  bleached  the  colour  of  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family,  and  Jim  had  now  been 
absent  for  so  long  that  it  was  almost  possible 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  so  trying  as  he 
used  to  be.  Only  once  had  the  Miss  Buttons' 
reorganised  mode  of  thought  concerning 
their  brother  received  a  rude  shock,  and  that 
was  when  his  photograph  was  sent  home.  It 
was  highly  glazed,  and  had  a  suggestion  of 
floridness  about  it.  It  represented  Mr.  James 
^utton  in  his  best  clothes,  and  Jim's  sisters 
^)urned  it  at  once  at  the  shrine  of  respect- 
ability,  and    blessed   the  gods    that    there 
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were  still  distant  places  like  China  where 
impossible  people  might  go  and,  for  a 
breathing-time  at  least,  become  mislaid. 

"  What  would  people  think  of  him,"  the 
Miss  Buttons  used  to  wonder  painfully,  "  if 
ever  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  come 
home  again  ?  "  As  a  slim,  rather  wild-looking 
boy  he  had  been  bad  enough,  but  the  photo- 
graph so  eagerly  consigned  to  the  sacrificial 
flames  depicted  a  pronounced  type  for 
which  their  highly  -  sketched  portraits 
of  the  buccaneer  could  prepare  no  one. 
James  had  grown  a  beard,  and  his  ill-fitting 
clothes  bore  upon  them  the  undesirable 
evidence  of  having  been  bought  ofP  a  peg  at 
ihe  nearest  store.  They  sat  oddly  on  his 
huge  shoulders  and  gigantic  frame,  and  had 
the  Miss  Buttons  had  not  only  a  physical 
but  also  a  conscientious  objection  to  such 
tremendous  development  of  thews  and  sinews, 
they  inight  perhaps  have  conceded  the  fact 
that  their  absent  brother  was  a  man  of 
powerful  build  and  fine  figure. 

And  now  James  was  coming  home.  The 
fact  of  his  return  had  always  been  a  dim 
possibility — a  misfortune  that  might  happen 
some  day — but  the  more  likely  chance  had 
been  that  Jim,  with  his  rude  tastes,  might 
take  a  fancy  to  the  daughter  of,  say,  some 
English  engineer  on  a  railway  line,  and 
settle  down  in  the  beatific  distance  of 
China.  At  any  rate,  it  had  been  of  no  use 
meeting  trouble  half-way.  Now  the  inevit- 
able thing  was  going  to  happen.  The  trouble 
had  not  been  met,  but  it  had  advanced  and 
covered  the  remaining  half  of  the  proverbial 
distance  unasked  and  uninvited.  James 
Button  had  actually  set  sail  from  China.  Of 
course,  he  had  not  even  let  them  know  he 
was  coming — that  in  itself  was  thoughtless 
and  like  Jim.  Had  the  second-best  spare 
bedroom  been  occupied  when  he  arrived,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  said,  with  his  big  laugh, 
that  he  would  sleep  in  the  hay-loft.  He 
never  seemed  to  consider  how  bad  such  a 
thing  would  look,  and  how  much  it  would  be 
commented  upon  in  the  village. 

Harry  had  written  to  give  notice  of  his 
arrival.  Harry  was  in  a  good  regiment  at 
present  stationed  at  Hong  Kong.    The  sisters 
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sympathised  in  their  hearts  with  the  smart 
young  subaltern  thus  brought  into  close 
quarters  with  the  rough  diamond.  But 
Harry  had  behaved  splendidly  about  it,  and 
had  even  asked  his  brother  to  dine  at  mess, 
although  Jim  was  a  dock-labourer  at  the 
time.  Their  younger  brother's  good  conduct 
in  this  matter  was  a  stimulus  towards  similar 
heroic  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Misses 
Sutton.  "  Only  perhaps,"  they  reflected, 
"  men  like  James  may  not  look  so  singular 
and  so  out  of  proportion  in  Hong  Kong  as 
they  do  in  England." 

"  I  do  not  ask  people  to  be  clever  ;  I  merely 
ask  them  to  be  conventional,"  said  the  epi- 
grammatic Isabel,  in  one  of  the  numerous 
discussions  that  followed  the  news  of  Jim's 
return.  "And  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  why,  because  a  thing  is  roughs  it  should 
necessarily  be  a  diamond." 

*'  How  came  he  to  be  our  brother  ? " 
sighed  the  other  sisters,  their  sentiments 
being  as  profound,  though  not  so  well 
expressed,  as  Isabel's. 

The  Vicar's  expressions  of  joy  over  Jim's 
return  were  felt  to  be  a  little  overdone  by 
his  daughters,  and  Isabel,  who  was  clever, 
remarked  to  Florence,  who  w^as  not,  that  the 
Nunc  dimittls  attitude  of  mind  was  always 
rather  trying  to  other  people ;  while  Mary, 
who  was  good-natured,  said  to  Ethel,  who 
was  the  reverse,  that,  after  all,  he  was  their 
brother :  to  which  Ethel  replied  that  that 
was  the  w^orst  of  it. 

In  extenuation  of  his  many  faults,  the 
good  sisters  began  to  generalise  upon  mankind 
in  general,  and  to  confess  to  each  other  that 
home  life  was  not  fitted  to  the  ordinary  male 
creature.  How  troublesome  they  were  in  a 
house  !  How  frequently  they  spilt  things  ! 
And  how  muddy  were  their  shoes  !  The 
Vicar,  coming  home  from  a  parochial 
round  announcing  his  son's  return,  and 
elated  by  all  the  kind  things  that  had  been 
said  to  him  about  the  wanderer,  w^as  given 
a  hearing  out  of  respect  to  his  age  and  to 
his  position,  while  his  daughters,  for  their 
comfort,  tried  to  remember  that  at  least 
Jim  had  been  no  trouble  to  them  for  many 
years. 

For  the  sake  of  the  family  prestige,  Harry 
would  have  liked  to  help  his  brother  to  a 
first-class  passage  home,  but  funds  were 
short  with  both  the  young  men.  James  had 
refused  his  brother's  invitations  to  dine  at 
mess  because  he  had  not  a  suit  of  evening- 
clothes,  and  his  pay  for  extra  work  at  the 
docks  had  helped  to  pay  the  young  subaltern's 
mess  expenses. 


"•  A  first-class  passage  !  "  roared  Jim,  when 
the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  him.  "  What 
would  I  do  sitting  in  a  deck-chair,  with  my 
legs  stuck  out  in  front  of  me  all  day  long  ?  " 
He  gave  a  wide  throw  to  his  chest,  and 
added  :  "  Why,  man,  I  would  take  to  drink 
*before  the  voyage  w^as  over,  and  small  blame 
to  me  !  It  would  take  me  a  month  to  get 
the  notches  out  of  my  nails,  and  my  hands 
in  decent  enough  order  to  sit  with  ladies  at 
a  saloon  table." 

He  was  standing  bare-headed  down  at 
the  wharf,  ready  to  take  on  his  job ;  his 
sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  his  elbows, 
and  marks  of  tattooing  decorated  his  arms. 
His  shirt  was  open  at  the  neck,  showing  a 
massive  bronze-coloured  throat  below  the 
beard.  At  his  feet  was  a  sailor's  bundle,  and 
the  wind  blew  his  hair  about  and  carried  his 
laugh  abroad.  A  sculptor  in  search  of  a 
model  for  Samson  with  unshorn  hair,  who 
would  make  his  fame,  might  have  greeted  the 
big  coal-stained  man  with  a  shout.  To  his 
sisters  he  had  always  seemed  unnecessarily 
large. 

It  was  difficult  not  to  wonder  impatiently 
what  Jim  was  coming  home  for.  China 
seemed  to  suit  him  excellently  ;  yet  here  he 
was,  shipped  as  a  stoker,  and  shovelling  coal 
into  a  furnace  on  his  way  back- to  England. 

There  was  a  girl  in  the  case,  of  course — 
Katharine  Buller,  tlie  kindest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  women.  Everyone  loved 
her — most  of  all,  Harry,  who  w^as  in  agony 
lest  his  sisters  should  hear  about  it.  But 
he  confided  in  Jim,  who  cleared  out  and 
said  nothing. 

When  the  brothers  met  in  Hong  Kong  : 
"Jim,"  said  Harry,  "the  gardener  is  dead." 

"  Dead,  is  he  ?  "  said  Jim,  and  thought 
his  brother  looked  older. 

He  had  never  even  asked  news  of 
Katharine.  She  had  been  with  him  all  the 
whole  lonely  time  he  had  been  away,  he 
thought,  aud  the  angel  of  her  presence  had 
often  saved  him,  and  had  followed  him  into 
some  remarkably  queer  places  sometimes. 

He  had  qualified  as  a  black  sheep  pretty 
thoroughly  all  his  life.  He  did  not  think 
himself  much  of  a  hero  now%  although  men's 
tongues  were  busy  with  his  name  ;  yet  it 
seemed  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  see 
Katharine.  He  was  going  to  her  with 
empty,  grime-stained  hands  again,  and  she 
would  probably  never  hear  about  this 
unimportant  action  of  his  with  which  the 
place  rang,  and  which  had  formed  matter  for 
a  column  in  the  local  press.  But  his  rescue 
of  the  English  boy  during  the  Boxer  riots 
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bad  made  bim  feel  nearer  her,  and  better 
worth,  perhaps,  being  her  friend. 

And  yet  it  was  not  much  that  he  had 
done,  Jim  told  himself,  remembering  the 
fair-haired  slender  youth  standing  with  tied 
hands  in  the  square.  His  father's  head  had 
rolled  beside  him  in  the  dust,  and  his 
mother  had  been  killed  dexterously  with  a 
sword  before  his  eyes  ;  and  now  it  was  the 


faced  men  as  he  had  never  sworn  in  his  life 
before,  and  that  was  saying  much.  They 
fell  back  before  him,  although  at  first  he 
had  nothing  but  his  fists  wherewith  to 
defend  himself.  He  used  them  freely,  and 
the  half -fain  ting  boy  was  saved.  No  one 
knows  how  the  thing  was  done.  The 
boy  only  remembers  a  great  man  with  a 
black  beard  saying  gently  to    him,   "  Bear 


Sit  next  to  him  aud  do  not  let  him  sing  too  loud,'  whispered  ^fary." 


little  boy's  turn,  and  something  got  into 
Jim's  eyes  and  made  him  mad  for  a  moment, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  surging  and 
a  rushing,  and  a  feeling  of  horrible  coldness 
in  his  limbs,  and  then  the  impulse  that  is 
beyond  sense,  and  takes  no  cognisance  of 
Tacts,  but  makes  the  mad  dash,  and  wonders 
afterwards  how  it  was  done. 

He  thought  he  had  sworn  at  the  yellow- 


up,  sonny,  bear  up ! "  under  his  breath, 
while  he  laid  about  him,  and,  seizing  a 
sword  at  last,  had  whirled  it  round  his 
head,  asking  anyone  to  come  on  who  felt 
inclined  to  do  so. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  there  were  a  good  many 
of  them,"  Jim  said,  when  the  rescue  party 
arrived.  "  I  do  not  know  why  they  kept 
b^ick  ;  I  suppose  they  were  afraid  of  me.     I 
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am  an  uglj-looking  brute,"  lie  said,  with  one 
of  his  big  laughs. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  come  up  with  a 
body  of  others  had  written  an  account  of  the 
rescue  to  a  Hong  Kong  newspaper. 

"  Well,  they  seem  to  know  much  more 
about  it  than  I  do,"  Jim  said,  when  he  read 
it.  He  himself  had  seen  nothing  clearly  but 
a  boy  with  blue  eyes  and  a  white  face,  whom 
he  meant  to  get  away  alive.  The  man  who 
wrote  of  him  had  seen  a  mad  devil,  bare- 
headed and  with  a  brawny  chest,  and  had 
heard ,  a  voice  of  thunder  urging  the 
Boxers  in  solid  English  to  "  Come  on  and 

\^Q "     A  veritable  flood  of  expletive  had 

followed,  uncommunicable  except  by  blank 
spaces. 

The  boy  was  safe  in  England  now,  and 
Jim,  w^ho  was  in  low  water,  had  gone  back 
to  his  work  in  the  docksj  where  no  one  knew 
him  nor  discovered  that  the  best  swearing 
man  in  that  not  very  gentle  gang  was  he 
with  whom  some.  Englishmen  would  have 
liked  to  shake  hands.  There  might  have 
been  a  medal  for  him — who  knows  P^and  a 
dinner  and  speeches.  "Which  would  have 
made  me  sick,"  drawled  Jim.  "But  I 
believe  I  will  let  the  old  inan  see  this  cutting 
about  me  in  the  newspaper."  No  One  else 
was  to  see  it.  But  when  he  shook  hands 
with  Katharine,  the  thing  which  he  had  done 
would  perhaps  count  for  something.  It 
might  serve  to  wipe  out  his  disappointing 
past  to  know  that  a  little  chap  owed  his  life 
to  him.  When  he  met  her,  as  he  would  be 
sure  to  do  at  the  vicarage  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  had  perhaps  walked  home  with 
her  under  the  bare  trees,  he  would  work  his 
way  out  to  Hong  Kong  again,  but  he  would 
have  seen  her,  and  to  see  Katharine  was  well 
worth  a  journey,  even  when  that  journey  was 
made  in  the  stokehole. 

The  Misses  Sutton  braced  themselves  to 
receive  their  brother  kindly,  and  resolved 
as  the  'outcome  of  their  Christianity,  and 
because  the  festive  season  required  it,  to  be 
civil  to  the  wanderer. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return,  they  left  the 
drawing-room  fire  and  went  out  into  the 
little  lamp-lit  hall  to  meet  him.  He  was 
having  a  joke  with  the  fly-man  who  had 
brought  him  frpm  the  station,  and  his  laugh, 
which  they  had  almost  forgotten,  grated 
horribly  upon  them. 

"  Five  shillings  would  have  been  ample," 
said  Isabel,  when  slie  saw  him  slipping  half 
a  sovereign  into  the  driver's  hand.  But 
when  Jijn  said  he  did;^not  come  hom6  from 
China  every  day,  she  cohquered  her  sense  of 


annoyance.  It  was  too  early  to  begin  to  feel 
annoyed  with  him,  although,  doubtless,  the 
local  fly-man  would  never  now  feel  contented 
with  five  shihings  again. 

By  the  full  glare  of  the  duplex  lamp  in 
the  drawing-room,  he  was  a  little  worse  than 
they  anticipated.  His  clothes  had  a  detached 
look,  as  though  they  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Certainly  they  had  never  been  made  for  him, 
and  looked  grotesque  on  his  gigantic  figure. 
The  sleeves  of  the  coat  were  tight,  and 
required  the  arms  shot  out  occasionally 
with  a  vigour  that  was  dangerous  in  a  small 
room,  and  the  full-size  collar  which  he  had 
bought  looked  incongruous  round  his  bronze- 
coloured  neck.  Samson  in  broadcloth  trousers 
could  not  have  appeared  more  uncomfortable 
than  did  James  Sutton  in  a  starched  collar. 

They  bade  him,  with  conventional  hospi- 
tality, enter  and  see  their  father,  and  then 
left  the  two  together  until  supper  was  ready. 
The  dining-room  —  a  small  apartment  — 
seemed  literally  filled  with  James.  When 
he  leaned  against  one  of  the  walls,  it  seemed 
possible  that  it  might  give  way  under  his 
weight,  and  when  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  it  creaked  ominously.  One  of  his  huge 
red  hands  ,was  always  on  the  table,  and  his 
long  legs  stretched  out  incommoded  the  sister 
who  sat  opposite  to  him. 

On  the  whole,  their  conscience  decided 
that  they  had  been  "  nice  "  to  him.  Probably 
they  would  not  see  much  of  him  except  at 
meal-time,  and  during  meal-time  sensibilities 
must,  be.  ignored.  For  the  rest  of  the  day 
James  would  mostly  be  with  his  father, 
and,  since  his  father  wanted  him,  he  had 
better  have  him.  There  was  a  good  deal 
going  on ,  this  Christmas-time,  and  Jim 
hated  parties.  Perhaps  the  sisters  tried  to 
encourage  his  hatred  of  them — who  know^s  ? 
We  would  all  mitigate  a  sentence  if  we  could. 

And  then  there  was  Katharine  to  be 
thought  of.  Katharine  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  friend  the  Miss  Suttons  had.  They 
loved  to  say  that  she  was  always  at  the 
vicarage,  and  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
of  about  the  same  age  as  the  young  lady. 
Katharine  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  she 
was  welcome  everywhere,  and  yet  the  small 
house  near  the  church  claimed  her  regard 
before  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Katharine  w^as  a  special  favourite  of  the 
Yicar,  who,  as  the  young  ladies  playfully 
asserted,  spoiled  her  shamefully. 

Breakfast  at  the  vicarage  on  Christmas 
morning  was  a  pleasant  meal.  Jim  had 
presents  for  everyone.    There  were  queer  bits 
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of  Chinese  embroidery,  whose  use  it  was 
difficult  to  discover,  and  various  boxes  and 
shawls,  which  were  accepted  pleasantly  with 
proper  sisterly  gratitude.  Doubtless  the 
money  which  Jim  had  expended  might 
have  been  much  better  spent.  The  shawls 
and  boxes  provoked  that  inward  sigh  which 
the  gifts  of  returning  voyagers  sometimes 
engender.  "  How  like  a  man  !  "  was  the 
sisters'  inward  comment.  But  a  silk  dressing- 
gown  for  Isabel  pleased  the  young  lady,  and 
a  verdict  went  forth  that  it  might  make  a 
useful  opera  cloak. 

Their  thanks,  and  their  suggestion  that 
they  should  show  the  things  to  their  father 
and  certain  old  servants,  passed  the  time 
agreeably  until  the  hour  for  getting  ready  for 
church.  Jim's  decision  not  to  accompany 
his  sisters  was ,  met  with  a  slight  feeling 
of  relief.  When  their  father  said,  "  You 
had  better  come,  my  boy,"  they  believed  it 
would  have  been  well  if  he  had  let  things 
remain  as  they  were,  and  Isabel  said  play- 
fully :  "  Surely  Jim  is  old  enough  to  do  as  he 
likes,  papa." 

She  remembered  liow  he  used  to  shout 
down  the  village  choir,  how  much  room  he 
always  took  up  in  a  pew,  and  how  almost 
invariably  he  went  to  sleep  at  sermon-time, 
and  required  gentle  prodding  with  a  discreet 
elbow. 

"  Oh,  I'll  come  all  right,"  said  Jim  easily, 
"and  the  girls  shall  find  my  places  in  my 
Prayer  Book  for  me." 

"  Sit  next  to  him,  and  do  not  let  him 
sing  too  loud,"  whispered  Mary  ;  "  it  always 
makes  the  choir-boys  laugh  so." 

"  Will  Katharine  be  in  church  ?  "  said  Jim. 
'^  Why,  yes,  indeed,"  his  sister  who  had 
him  in  charge  replied. 
"  In  her  old  place  ?  " 

Mary  smiled  roguishly.  "  No,  at  the  organ 
now.  Jim,  we  have  no  business  to  gossip 
about  Katharine,  but  if  ever  there  should  be  a 

little  bit  of  news  to  tell  you  about  her " 

"What?" 

"  I  really  have  no  business  to  talk  about 
it,"  said  Mary. 

The  service  was  well  attended  and  well 
conducted.  The  curate  preached  eloquently, 
the  hymns  were  sung  heartily,  holly  berries 
gleamed  upon  the  walls  of  the  church, 
carols  were  sung,  and  had  morning  prayer  at 
Endsleigh  Church  on  Christmas  morning 
been  conducted  with  a  view  to  nothing 
else  but  to  give  a  returned  wanderer  a  sense 
of  peace  and  good  will  and  home,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  more  beautifully  designed 
for  the  purpose.    The  white-haired  Vipar 


beamed  upon  his  son,  the  choir  sang  "  Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing  ! "  a  genial  squire 
filled  the  front  pew  with  his  large  family — 
even  the  collection  was  satisfactory  ;  and  as 
a  happy  and  contented  congregation  came 
out  into  the  frosty  air  again  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  a  big  man  in  a  huge  coat 
swung  his  stick  somewhat  dangerously  in  the 
air  and  muttered  dark  things. 

He  could  have  borne  it  and  have  stayed 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  if  his 
brother  had  married  Katharine.  Harry  had 
come  to  the  steamer  to  bid  him  good-bye, 
and  had  said,  "  Good  luck,  Jim  !  "  But  that 
she  should  ever  be  the  wife  of  the  pale  young 
man  who  had  just  finished  his  neat  didactic 
sermon  was  a  thought  for  which  he  could  not 
find  room. 

The  curate  came  to  lunch,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  awkward  member  of  the  family, 
who  bowed  clumsily  across  the  luncheon- 
table  and  remained  silent,  while  Mr.  Stamer 
discussed  the  philosophy  of  Bergson,  of  which 
he  knew  little,  but  his  audience  less,,  so  he 
passed  for  a  very  clever  fellow. 

Having  accepted  a  rural  curacy  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  get  through  some 
serious  reading,  it  was  naturally  very 
difficult  -for  him  to  keep  the  results  of 
that  reading,  to  himself,  and  when  he  laid 
down  the  law  about  Bergson,  he  called  it  an 
interesting  discussion.  Jim  could  have  borne 
this  very  well,  for  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  all  sorts  of  men  in  his  time  ;  but  when 
the  curate  appealed  to  him  politely  for  his 
opinion  concerning  abstract  truth,  he  replied 
briefly  :  "  I  haven't  the  remotest  notion  what 
abstract  truth  is  ;  I  generally  know  when  a 
man  is  telling  me  a  lie." 

It  irritated  him  to  find  that  his  sisters 
adopted  a  tone  of  apology  about  him  in 
addressing  the  cui'ate ;  and  when  Isabel 
alluded  to  him  playfully  as  "  our  Bohemian," 
he  did  not  want  so  much  to  shake  Isabel 
as  to  shake  Mr,  Stamer. 

"  Jim,"  said  Mary,  "  where  are  your 
elbows  ? " 

He  took  his  elbows  off  the  table  obediently, 
but  not  without  having  first  knocked  over 
a  flower  vase.  The  way  in  which  his  sisters 
kept  their  tempers  over  this  incident  galled 
him  considerably,  and  he  was  not  in  the  best 
of  humours  when  Mr.  Stamer  began  to  talk 
about  missionaries.  Being  in  an  agony 
of  self-consciousness  about  the  column  in 
the '  Hong  Kong  newspaper,  he  believed 
miserably  that  some  account  of  his  exploit 
must  have  reached  the  curate's  ears,  and 
that  be  meant  to  refer  to  the  rescue  of  the 
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missionary's  son  in  Shansi,  and  then,  perhaps, 
to  tender  his  congratulations  to  the  rescuer. 
Jim's  sullen  temper  rose.  His  sisters  were 
never  to  hear  about  that  incident  in  the  dusty, 
sun-baked  square.  Good  Heavens,  to  be 
led  through  the  village  by  them,  and  to  have 
the  report  of  his  daring  transmitted  to  the 
parish  magazine  !  It  was  bad  enough  to  be 
treated  as  if  he  were  an  ill-mannered  baby, 
but  to  be  extolled  as  a  hero  would  be  little 
short  of  torture. 

"  Missionaries  would  do  much  better  to 
stop  at  home,"  he  growled. 

"Many  of  them  are  doing  noble  work," 
the  clergyman  said.     "  We  all  know " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said 
Jim  sullenly  ;  "  let's  quit  missionaries." 

He  saw  again  before  him  the  pitiless  blue 
sky  and  the  glaring  sunshine  beating  down 
on  the  dusty  square  of  the  Chinese  town, 
and  he  heard  the  high-pitched  yells  of  the 
torturers,  and  saw  the  grey-haired  missionary's 
head  in  the  dust.  He  had  not  looked  twice 
at  the  woman  when  he  found  that  she  was 
dead. 

And  these  people,  he  thought,  were  going 
to  talk  about  it  in  the  comfort  and  security 
of  the  vicarage  dining-room.  The  curate 
was  going  to  make  his  clever  little  remarks 
about  it,  and  his  sisters  would  report  it  in 
the  parish  magazine. 

In  order  to  fill  in  an  awkward  pause, 
Mr.  Stamer  tactfully  asked  for  sifted  sugar, 
and  proceeded  to  scatter  it  over  his  plum- 
puddiug.  Jim  breathed  more  freely.  The 
conversation  was  not  going  to  take  the  turn 
he  dreaded,  and  partly  from  relief  of  mind, 
partly  because  just  at  that  moment  two  things 
started  to  his  mind  and  were  incongruously 
opposed  to  each  other — the  curate  scattering 
sifted  sugar  on  his  plum-pudding  in  the 
peaceful  security  of  the  Kentish  village,  and 
that  other  vision  of  a  grey  head  rolled  in  the 
dust,  and  a  woman  with  wide-open,  staring 
eyes  lying  beside  it — he  said  :  "  If  you  can 
face  torture,  you  might  try  the  mission  field 
in  China." 

"Jim,  Jim,  do  not  be  so  disgusting," 
said  Florence,  from  the  head  of  the  table, 
"  and  on  Christmas  morning,  too  !  " 

The  Yicar  went  straight  to  Katharine,  as 
he  always  did  when  he  was  in  any  trouble, 
and  said  :  "  My  dear,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  have  supper  with  us  to-night.  Jim  is 
back,  you  know,  and  you  are  always  so  kind 
to  him,  Katharine.  I  want  you  to  come  and 
welcome  my  boy  back." 

"I  will  come  with  pleasure,"  said 
Katharine* 


"  I  do  not  think  the  girls  quite  under- 
stand Jim,"  said  the  old  man.  "  They  are 
dear,  good  girls,  every  one  of  them,  and  no 
doubt  they  feel  cordially  to  their  brother  at 
heart,  but  there  is  always  a  little  shyness  at 
first,  and  so,  Katharine,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  join  our  little  family  party  to-night, 
for  you  always  bring  sweetness  wherever  you 
go.  We  shall  not  keep  you  late,  dear,  and 
someone  will  see  you  home." 

And  Katharine  said  of  course  she  would 
come. 

The  girls  thought  their  father's  invitation 
indiscreet,  considering  how  servants  hke 
having  Christmas  evening  to  themselves. 
They  nevertheless  furnished  forth  such  cold 
baked  meats  as  the  house  afforded,  and 
welcomed  their  guest  with  bright  cordiality. 
Katharine  would  not  laugh  at  James,  they 
reflected.  His  want  of  tact  would  probably 
not  distress  her  as  it  distressed  them. 
Katharine's  was  a  mild  and  radiant  nature 
not  easily  disturbed.  Her  loyalty  to  the 
vicarage  was  an  old-established  thing. 

The  Misses  Sutton  liked  to  think  that 
supper  with  its  pleasant  informality  was  a 
popular  institution  at  the  vicarage,  and  they 
almost  overdid  the  accepted  ease  of  the  enter- 
tainment by  jumping  up  and  down  from  the 
table  repeatedly  and  pouring  out  beer  and 
claret  themselves.  After  supper,  Mary,  who 
was  the  church  organist,  and  had  a 
pretty  touch  on  the  piano,  used  to  play 
songful  airs  from  the  largo  movements  in 
Beethoven's  sonatas,  and  curates  wending 
their  ecclesiastical  way  through  the  village  of 
Endsleigh  would  often  look  back  to  these 
simple  evenings  at  the  vicarage  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  something  that 
very  pleasantly  preserved  a  feeling  of  home 
life.  When  Katharine  Buller  came  to  supper, 
the  meal  was  always  a  success.  The  Vicar 
talked  to  her  more  than  he  did  to  anyone 
else,  and  she  always  sat  next  him,  and 
appeared  to  like  to  do  so.  This  evening 
Jim's  errors  of  the  morning  w^ere  almost 
forgiven  because  she  treated  him  so  well. 

To  supper  the  curate  came  also.  Mary 
asked  him  ;  she  said  that,  if  Katharine  was 
coming,  it  was  only  fair  to  ask  Mr.  Stamer 
too. 

"  Besides,"  said  Isabel,  "  there  is  a  chance 
for  a  little  good  conversation  when  Mr. 
Stamer  comes.  There  is,  after  all,  nothing 
like  intellect." 

Jim  replied  to  this  remark,  which  had  not 
been  particularly  addressed  to  him.  "I 
could  crush  that  little  fellow  between  my 
finger  and  thumb !  "  he  said.  ' 
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"  He  can  crush  you  very  easily  with  his 
tongue,"  Isabel  said  pertly. 

"  A  man's  weapon  isn't  his  tongue," 
muttered  Jim. 

He  never  got  the  last  word  with  his  sisters. 
There  followed  a  discussion  on  muscle  versus 
brain,  in  which  he  was  hopelessly  worsted. 

"  Put  me  up  to  fight  with  him,  and  I'll  see 
who  gets  the  better  of  it !  "  the  young  man 
said. 

'*  The  world  is  no  longer  won  by  fists,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  his  sister.  She  pointed  out 
some  instances  of  modern  civilised  warfare 
in  which  the  makers  of  guns  may  be  invalid 
men,  and  those  who  fire  projectiles  need  not 
be  six  feet  high. 

Jim  stretched  bis  huge  frame  and  gave  one 
of  his  deep  growls.  "  Warfare  is  not 
civilised,"  he  said.     "  I  have  seen  it." 

"  Don't  begin  about  horrors,  please,  Jim  !  " 
said  Florence. 

"  Mr.  Stamer  will  probably  be  a  bishop 
while  you  are  still  in  the  stoke-hole," 
remarked  Isabel. 

"  What's  the  good  of  a  bishop  ?  "  said  Jim 
in  a  vile  teuiper. 

Thus  was  the  peace  and  good  will  of 
Christmas  disturbed.  But  at  supper  all  went 
well.  Mr.  Stamer  was  in  one  of  his  brilliant 
moods.  Katharine  responded  gaily  to  him, 
and  the  young  man  sprang  to  his  opportunity 
at  once.  All  conversation  round  the  table 
stopped,  while  attention  was  solely  given  and 
applause  earned  by  the  remarks  that  the  pair 
made  to  each  other.  Stamer  talked  well  and 
with  assurance.  His  views  on  politics  were 
concise  ;  his  inward  knowledge  of  affairs  a 
trifle  exags^erated,  perhaps,  but  not  without 
weight.  He  had  not  wholly  lost  touch  with 
art,  even  at  Endsleigh,  but  modestly  confessed 
himself  utterly  behind  the  modern  school. 
His  face,  at  all  times  good-looking,  grew 
animated.  He  leaned  his  arms  lightly  on  the 
table,  almost  ignoring  the  viands  which  the 
Misses  Sutton  offered  him,  and  he  looked 
well  in  his  neat  clerical  evening  -  clothes 
beside  Jim  Sutton  in  a  dinner  jacket,  left  at 
home  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  not  big  enough 
for  him  now.  To  an  artist,  Jim  might  appear 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  young  manhood. 
When  he  threw  back  his  head,  the  powerful 
bronze  throat  had  that  sculptured  look  which 
a  man  with  an  eye  for  beauty  admires. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  artist  would 
have  preferred  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves  ! 

The  drawing-room  looked  bright  and 
pretty  in  the  lamplight,  when  the  little 
party  adjourned  thither  for  their  usual  music, 
and  to  hear  Mary  play  her  selection  of  largo 


movements.  Jim  knew  every  chair  and  table 
in  it.  He  saw  his  mother's  work-box  and 
her  photograph  standing  on  the  little  table  as 
they  had  stood  ever  since  she  had  died.  He 
missed  her  still,  as  he  used  to  miss  her  when 
he  came  back  for  the  holidays,  and  she  was  ill. 
There  were  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place filled  with  Chelsea  china,  and  a  cottage 
piano  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  its 
keyboard  towards  the  wall,  and  its  back 
draped  with  some  sketchy  embroidery  worked 
on  Roman  satin.  Two  people  might  very 
comfortably  ^it  behind  the  piano,  and  Jim 
saw  Mr.  Stamer  take  the  chair  next  Katharine 
when  she  was  persuaded  to  sing.  From 
where  he  sat,  he  could  see  her  brown  hair 
and  a  bit  of  her  cheek  and  neck  when,  her 
song  being  finished,  she  and  the  curate 
lingered  together  behind  the  piano.  He 
could  not  hear  wiiat  either  was  saying,  but 
he  sat  and  watched  the  girl  in  her  white 
dress,  and  then  he  rose  suddenly,  in  his  un- 
mannerly way,  and  walked  out  of  the  room 
and  into  the  night. 

He  swore  from  force  of  habit,  and  the  frost- 
laden  rhododendron  bushes  quivered  under 
the  violence  of  his  words.  It  was  no  comfort 
to  him  ;  his  mood  was  too  sombre  for  ill 
words  to  relieve.  And  yet  wdiat  had  he 
expected  ?  What  did  he  want  ?  He  had 
never  hoped  to  do  more  than,  in  the  manner 
of  the  devout  lover,  touch  Katharine's  hands. 
Why  should  he  resent  it  if  she  and  Mr.  Stamer 
loved  each  other  ?  The  curate  was  a  clever 
man,  deservedly  popular.  His  refinement 
would  appeal  to  Katharine,  and  most  women, 
he  believed,  loved  the  clerical  garb. 

He  thought  he  had  reasoned  himself  into 
a  saner  mood  out  there  in  the  dark,  then 
suddenly  he  clenched  his  huge  fists  and  cried 
out  aloud  that  no  one  should  have  her  except 
himself,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  carriage 
drive,  with  a  frosty  moon  overhead,  and  so 
back  to  the  house  again,  where  he  looked  in 
at  the  window  and  saw  the  pleasant  domestic 
group— his  white-haired  father,  the  four  prim 
sisters  in  their  tasteful  blouses,  and  Katharine 
Buller  still  by  the  piano,  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap,  and  the  curate  sitting 
beside  her.  He  thought  then  that  he  would 
plunge  straight  away  into  the  darkness  and 
down  the  village  road,  and  so  to  London  and 
the  busy  docks  again.  There  were  outward- 
bound  steamers  there,  with  their  throbbing 
engines  pulsing  through  the  silent  nights. 
He  would  heave  the  coal  into  the  glowing 
red  furnaces,  and  get  rid  of  this  intolerable 
pain  at  Jtiis  heart  He  must  leave  now,  this 
instant.    The  kmp-lit  ropffii  mi  tie  feminine 
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company  were  good  enough  for  a  man  at 
peace,  but  the  room  was  not  big  enou^jh  for 
himself  and  Katharine  and  Lionel  Stamer. 
Let  them  all  stay  on  there  ;  he  was  for  the 
wilds  again.  And  so  good-bye  to  the  little 
room  w^hich  he  would  never  see  again. 

He  entered  the  French  window  with  a 
wrenching  sound  that  shattered  the  lock, 
and  came  into  the  room. 

"  I  will  see  you  home,  anyway,  Katharine," 
he  said. 

And  one  of  his  sisters,  interrupting  him, 
said  :  "  But  Katharine  has  not  even  suggested 
saying  '  Good  night '  yet,  James." 

"  But  I  really  must  go,"  she  said  ;  and  he 
heard  those  about  her  urge  something  about 
her  cloak,  wondering  if  she  would  be  cold, 
and  if  she  ought  to  walk.  He  stood  by,  and 
never  offered  to  assist  her  with  her  wraps— a 
curate,  with  good  manners  and  a  University 
education,  was  the  man  for  that.  And  all  the 
time  he  was  saying  to  himself,  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  attempt  at  consolation,  that  there 
would  be  very  little  of  the  curate  left  if,  by 
chance,  he  should  put  on  Katharine's  cloak 
for  her  with  too  kindly  a  touch. 

"  I  know  who  would  win  her  if  it  came  to 
fighting  for  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  thinking 
of  the  young  man  who  slept  in  sheets  every 
night  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  dissociated  in 
his  own  mind  from  the  works  of  Bergson, 
and  obstinately  connected  with  doles  of 
flannel  petticoats. 

"  We  call  Jim  our  casual  friend,"  said  one 
of  his  sisters  with  breezy  good  nature,  when 
he  came  in  blinking  from  the  garden,  and  they 
returned  to  the  charge  of  his  having  got  rid  of 
their  guest  before  she  had  suggested  going. 

They  had  always  silenced  him,  and  they 
silenced  him  now.  He  went  out  beside 
Katharine  with  a  sullen  look  on  his  face. 

Out  in  the  darkness  it  was  all  different. 

To  be  with  her  meant  to  be  happy.     The 

very  sound  of  her  voice  restored  him.     Her 

;  footsteps,  as  she  walked  beside  him  on  the 

.  ringing  frost-bound   road,  gave  a  sense  of 

comfort  to  his  poor  tormented  soul. 

"  Will  you  take  my  arm,  Katharine  ?  "  he 
said  at  last.  And  the  girl  slipped  her  hand 
into^  one  of  the  folds  of  his  bulky,  ill-made 
coat^  "  You  will  be  more  sheltered  if  you 
walk  on  my  other  side,  for  the  wind  is  rising 
., a  little." 

Her  submission,  even  in  so  small  a  matter, 

touched  him  inexpressibly.     The  wind  blew 

shrill  and  high  as  they  came  from  out  the 

protection ,  of .  the  rhododendron  bushes,  and 

.  now  he  must  take  her  arm  to  support  h§r|iM 

,  tod  ber  onx  a  rough  bit  Qt  rpad, 


"  Is  your  heart  beating  fast  to-night, 
Katharine?"  he  said.  "I  think  your  arm 
trembles  against  mine." 

"  It  is  because  I  am  fighting  with  the 
wind,"  she  said. 

"  Nothing  else  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  I  think  I  am  feeling  very  happy,  Jim." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  happy,  dear,"  he 
answered. 

The  moon  disappeared  behind  a  d ark  cloud , 
and  they  missed  the  gateway  set  in  the  hedge 
which  led  into  the  park  surrounding  her 
house. 

''Jim,  I  believe  you  are  leading  me  into 
all  sorts  of  dangers,"  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

''  It  is  all  right,"  he  said,  groping  his  way 
back  to  the  gate  again.  "  They  have  altered 
this  bit  of  your  land  since  I  was  last  at  home, 
or  I  think  I  could  not  have  missed  my  way. 
But  here  is  the  gate,"  he  said,  fumbling  with 
the  latch,  *'  and  it  will  be  lighter  when  w^e 
get  away  from  the  trees." 

"  The  wind  is  getting  up,"  said  Katharine  ; 
"  I  believe  it  is  rising  every  minute." 

"  I  am  going  to  put  my  arm  round  you," 
he  said  ;  "I  believe  you  will  get  blown 
away." 

"  It  is  more  sheltered  here  in  the  wood," 
said  Katharine,  stopping  breathless,  when 
they  reached  the  plantation,  to  regain  her 
breath.  "  We  must  push  on  quickly,  Jim, 
for  I  fear  they  will  be  anxious  about  me  at 
home." 

"  It  is  too  dark  to  take  the  short  cut  by 
the  meadows,"  he  said. 

In  the  shelter  of  the  plantation  they  could 
hear  each  other  speak  again,  and  they  groped 
their  way  onwards  in  the  dark. 

"  You  are  glad  to  be  back,  are  you  not," 
said  Katharine — "  I  mean  every  bit  as  glad 
as  we  are  to  have  you  back  ?  " 

There  had  been  a  sulky  brute  raging  and 
swearing  in  the  vicarage  drive,  and  now  he 
only  knew  he  was  with  Katharine  Buller, 
and  that  she  was  glad  he  was  home  again. 

"  And  you  have  nothing  to  bother  you  ?  '' 
Katharine  went  on. 

"  No,  I  do  not  suppose  so,"  he  said 
clumsily — "  at  least,  if  I  have,  it  is  all  right. 
If  a  trouble  comes,  you  have  got  to  face  it, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  he  felt  the 
action,  although  he  could  not  see  her. 

"  If  ever  I  am  in  trouble,  I  am  going  to 
come  to  you,  Jim." 

"  Do,  Katharine,  do,"  he  said. 

^'  Because  I  know  you  would  always  be  my 
good  friend." 

^'  I  mM  my^T  foil  70a,"  be  m\^  simply. 
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"  And  so  I  think,"  her  voice  went  on, 
*'  that  you  ought  to  tell  me  about  your 
trouble,  Jim." 

"My  trouble,"  he  said — "my  trouble, 
Katharine  ?  I  do  not  think  I  will  tell  you 
about  it." 

'*  Has  anyone  been  unkind  to  you,  Jim  ?  " 

"No,"  he  answered;  "she  could  not  be 
unkind." 

"  If  I  were  telling  you  my  troubles,  I  would 
not  tell  you  only  little  bits  of  them." 


'  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you,  Katharine,  nothing. 


"  Heaven  forbid  that  troubles  should  ever 
come  to  you  !  " 

They  had  reached  the  hall  door,  the  wind 
blew  in  their  faces,  and  she  was  bidding  him 
"  Good  night." 

"  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  ?  "  she  said. 

"No,  1  think  not  to-morrow.  Good 
night,  my  dear." 

He  would  not  go  off  to  London  docks 
to-night,  tramping  all  the  way  from  Kent, 
^s  he  had  meant  to  do,  but  would   say  a 


conventional  "  Good-bye  "  to  his  father  and 
his  four  sisters. 

At  the  vicarage  all  the  lights  were  out, 
but  someone  had  left  a.  candle  for  him  on 
the  hall  table,  and  he  struck  a  match  and 
kindled  the  tiny  flame.  He  made  the  little 
staircase  creak  with  his  heavy  tread,  and 
went  to  bed. 

There  was  a  little  packing  to  be  done,  and  he 
drew  his  portmanteau  from  beneath  the  bed, 
and  set  to  work  to  throw  some  clothes  into 
it.  His  boots  had  prob- 
ably better  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  he  took  the  thing 
that  came  handiest 
to  him,  and  found  him- 
self looking  at  the 
paragraph  in  a  Hong 
Kong  daily  journal  tell- 
ing of  a  man,  whose 
description  he  hardly 
recognised,  who,  single- 
handed,  had  held  back 
a  score  of  men,  and  had 
rescued  a  yellow-haired 
boy  with  a  look  of 
horror  in  his  eyes,  who 
shrieked  aloud  for  his 
murdered  father  and 
mother. 

He  read  the  para- 
graph straight  through, 
smiling  slightly  at  it, 
and  then  he  tore  the 
page  in  two  and  put  it 
into  the  fireplace  and 
set  a  match  to  it. 
After  that  he  finished 
wrapping  up  his  boots 
in  the  other  sheet  of 
the  newspaper. 

After  all,  he  started 

before    the    household 

w^as   awake.     "  I    have 

had  about  enough,"  he 

said,    when    the    long 

night  without  sleep  had 

ended.     His  father  might  feel  grieved  at  not 

saying  "  Good-bye  "  to  him,  but  a  man  knows 

wiien  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether. 

"  I  have  been  away  too  long,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  I  have  come  back  to  people 
who  never  wanted  me.  I  have  horrific;! 
my  sisters,  and  perhaps  I  have  shocked  and 
horrified  Katharine.  A  man  ought  to  come 
home  more  often  if  he  is  going  to  come 
home  at  all.  No  one  would  be  pleased  to 
see  a  fellow  who  came  back  from  the  dead, 
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and  they  are  not  very  pleased  to  see  jou  at 
the  end  of  five  years'  absence." 

He  met  a  housemaid  on  the  stairs,  and 
said  gruffly  to  her  :  "  Tell  my  father  I  have 
started."  And  the  housemaid  went  up  to  his 
room  to  count  the  many  things  he  had 
forgotten,  and  to  sweep  up  the  litter  and  the 
burned  paper  in  the  grate. 

"  He  was  always  untidy,  poor  Mr.  James," 
she  sighed,  in  the  superior  manner  of  house- 
maids. She  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
dramatic  account  of  Mr.  James's  sudden 
departure  at  each  room  to  which,  she  took 
hot  water,  while  Mr.  James  himself  strode 
across  the  crisp,  snowy  fields  in  the  dark, 
with  his  bag  on  his  shoulder,  until  he 
reached  Endsleigh  railway  station. 

It  was  at  the  railway  station  that  he  met 
Katharine  Buller.  She  never  even  pretended 
that  she  had  to  catch  an  early  train.  But 
she  sat  muffled  up  in  furs  in  her  little  pony- 
cart  until  she  saw  Jim,  who  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  then  went  forward. 


"  You  will  break  my  poor  little  cart ! " 
laughed  Katharine,  as  he  put  his  huge  foot 
on  the  step  and  mounted  up  beside  her.  And 
she  w^as  caUing  him  foolish  boy  and  goose, 
and  all  sorts  of  endearing  terms  the  whole 
w^ay  home,  while  James  seriously  interfered 
w^th  her  driving,  and  Katharine  pretended 
the  pony  could  go  only  at  walking  pace 
because  Jim  was  so  heavy. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you,  Katharine, 
nothing,"  Jim  was  saying.  This  was  to 
stop  a  flow  of  nonsense  in  which  she  began 
by  blaming  him  for  keeping  her  from  break- 
fast, and  ended  by  threatening  him  with  a 
visit  to  the  tailor.  "  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
you,  Katharine,"  he  repeated. 

"Not  even  your  hand,  Jim,  for  you 
haven't  proposed  to  me  yet  !  " 

"It  is  a  very  rough  hand,  Katharine,  fit 
only  for  hauling  ropes  and  shovelling  coal, 
perhaps." 

"  Harry  sent  me  the  newspaper,"  Katharine 
said. 


A   WINTER    NIGHT. 


I    ET  others  laud  the  summer's  languorous  light 

^^  And  lucid  glow; 

For  me,  this  dim,  unruly  winter  night, 

Wild  winds  that  blow  I 
Without,  uproar  and  storm  upon  the  pane. 

Turmoil  and  cries; 
The  loud  lamenting  of  the  hurricane, 

The  sleet  that  flies ! 
Within,  this  satisfying  silence  deep, 

With  no  desire; 
An  apathy  divine,  surpassing  sleep. 

And  kindly  fire. 
That  outward  conflict  brings  an  inward  truce 

Within  this  breast ; 
The  elemental  strife  doth  but  induce 

A  deeper  rest. 

STEPHEN    PHILLIPS. 
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Legends  of  the  Links. 


By   LAURENCE   NORTH. 


WITH  the  exception  of  fishing,  golf  is 
the  most  legendary  of  pastimes.  The 
angler  has  his  floating  literature  of 
anecdote,  but  it  is  monotonous — the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  lost  chance  and  the  colossal  lie  ; 
the  golfer,  on  the  other  hand,  boasts  an 
anecdotage  of  essential,  if  not  literal,  truth, 
infinite  in  its  variety  and  rich  as  human 
iiature  itself.  The  game  accounts  for  this. 
Although,  at  the  moment  of  playing  a  stroke, 
silence  is  imperative,  there  are  long  intervals 
auring  which  the  tedium  of  walking  round 
;s  relieved  by  pleasant  conversation  and 
interchange  of  experiences.  And  afterwards 
A^  ]^^  club-room,  when,  as  a  departed  St. 
Andrews  poet  sang, 

They  tell  each  other  how  they  did  the  holes, 
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the  legend  is  in  full  swing.  It  is  a  legend 
quite  peculiar — one  that  takes  its  form  from 
the  exigencies  of  the  game.  In  no  other  sport 
are  men  situated  in  quite  the  same  way. 
The  repute  and  fortune  of  each  player  stand 
upon  the  razor's  edge.  Self-esteem  is  in 
instant  hazard  ;  at  any  moment  even  a  good 
man  may  come  an  ignominious  cropper.  As 
for  the  poor  player,  he  is  constantly  in 
situations  of  moral  inferiority,  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically  bunkered.  And  the 
position  is  made  more  intense  by  the  presence 
of  a  humble  but  very  critical  henchman,  who 
is  probably  a  finer  exponent  of  the  game 
than  the  master  he  serves.  It  has  been 
ordained  that  the  caddie,  particularly  the 
S(?otch  caddie,  shall  be  a  person  of  mordant 
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wit  and  terrible  insight  into  the  weaknesses  of 
golfing  human  nature.  Custom  has  allowed 
him  great  freedom  of  speech,  and  a  diabolical 
cleverness  at  keeping  even  his  cruellest  jibes 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  respectful  speech. 
No  censor  can  cut  his  victims  with  a  more 
adroit  innuendo.  The  scorings-off  between 
individual  players  seldom  rise  to  the  caddie's 
sublime  height  of  sarcasm.  The  links  are  a 
very  school  of  apt  retort  or  cutting  comment, 
and  honours,  on  the  whole,  are  with  the 
caddie.    Without  him,  the  anecdotal  Hterature 


possible  to  classify  these.  The  thing  has  been 
done  by  a  laborious  German,  Herr  Professor 
Doktor  Ludwig  Putter,  whose  handicap,  by 
the  way,  is  86.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow 
him  round  the  full  course  of  his  eighteen 
categories,  each  with  nine  subdivisions.  The 
Professor  is  painfully  thorough,  but  a  class 
may  be  taken  here  and  there  at  random, 
wherever  his  illustrative  stories  seem  to 
warrant  it.  His  more  elephantine  anecdotes 
may  be  ignored.  Hear,  then,  the  learned 
Ludwig  Putter,  Ph.D. 


"A    LOSING    GAME.  BY    HAL    LUDLOW. 
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of  the  game  would  scarcely  exist.  He  is  the 
pungent  humorist  of  the  course,  the  keen 
appraiser  of  worth,  the  purge  of  conceit,  the 
scourge  of  ineptitude.  "  Man,"  said  the 
Greeks,  "  is  the  measure  of  all  things."  The 
caddie  is  the  measure  of  all  men. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  golfing  story — 
a  lie,  perhaps,  but  never  a  bad  lie — is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  human  (or  inhuman)  incident, 
told  in  the  form  of  a  brief  and  pithy  dramaflc 
dialogue.  It  has  variants,  of  course,  due  to 
other  elements  to  be  noted  later,  but  the  best 
examples  all  turn  on  the  rub  of  wits.     It  is 


Class  II.     Wherein  the  caddie,  smarting 
under    a    sense    of   wrong,    vindicates     his 

humanity, — The  caddies  at ,  in  Scotland, 

had  gone  on  strike  for  more  tea-money,  and 
the  club  members  had  said  arrogantly :  "  Let 
them  strike  ;  we  will  carry  our  own  clubs." 
Gloomy-faced  and  hungry-eyed,  the  caddies 
stood  at  the  first  tee  and  watched  their 
scornful  masters  go  out.  On  the  third 
day  one  could  bear  it  no  longer.  As  a 
member  for  whom  he  often  carried  went 
by  bearing  his  clubs  jauntily,  the  caddie, 
with  lowering  brows,  exclaimed  in  crushing 
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and  sepulchral  tones  :    "  Caddies   canna  eat  Of  the  prevalence  of  regrettalle  language  among 

girss  1 "  (grass).  golfers,  and  of  the  layman's  misunderstanding 

Dr.  Putter  goes  on  heavily  to  explain  the  of  the  game, — We  shall  not  give  his  exact  words, 

fineness  of  the  satire,  which,  he  says,  implies  but  tell  the  story  hghtly. 


F^ 


"the   duffeks  caddik.        by   t.    b.    ijlacklock. 
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^at  the  caddie  is  not  a  beast  of  the  field. 
*^e  need  not  follow  the  good  man,  who  does 
not  always  know  how  to  let  well  alone. 

He  is  more  interesting  where  he  merges  in 
one  example  two    classes.     Subdivision  V. 


^  When  golf  was  first  introduced  into  South 
Africa,  an  intelligent  Kaffir  watched  a  match 
with  great  interest.  Next  day  he  was 
found  earnestly  whacking  a  stone  with  a  huge 
club  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  strange 
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oaths,  adding  at   intervals  the   explanation, 
"  White  man's  game  !  " 

Class  III.  is  important.  Wherein  the 
caddis  proves  his  sense  of  political  equality. — 
The  story  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Putter 


returned  the  wave  with  that  nonchalance 
of  the  gamin  which  is  said  to  be  next  to 
the  ease  of  a  cultivated  gentleman.  The 
writer's  friend  observed :  "  I  see  you  know 
Mr.  Balfour  ?  " 


"  PRECAUTION."        I5Y    MAX    COWPER. 

Caddie   Master  :    What  sort  of  caddie  do  you  want,  sir  ? 

Nervous  Novice  :    Well— er — I'd  like  a  boy  who  knows  very  little  about  the  game. 


by  a  friend  of  the  present  wiiter's,  who 
actually  heard  tlie  remark.  One  day,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  was  going  out  for  a  round 
at  St.  Andrews,  be  waved  genially  as  he 
passed  to  a  caddie  of  his  acquaintance,  who 


^  "  On  ay,"  said 'the  caddie,  "us  Consairvatives 
a'  kens  ane  anither." 

Turning  to  the  finer  humanities  of  the 
links,  the  good  Putter  tells  a  very  pleasing 
anecdote   of    the  admirable    relations   that 


"  WHEN  CUPID  MASQUERADED  AS  A  CADDIE,  HE  WAS  SO  BORED  BY  SERIOUS  GOLF  THAT 
HE   FELL  ASLEEP  AND   WAS   CALLED   FOR  IN   VAIN."      BY  G.  C.  WILMSHURST. 

{For  the  sequel  see  next  page.) 


<'BUT    LATER    IN    THE    DAY    CUPID    AWOKE    TO    HIS    DUTIES    AND    ATONED    FOR    HIS 
NEGLECT."      BY    G.    C.   WJLMSHURST. 
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often  exist  between  players  and  caddies. 
This  story  has  been  used  as  material  for 
fiction  by  another  hand,  but  the  bare  skeleton 
of  truth  may  be  given  here,  without  the 
embroideries  of  the  novelist. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  northern  golfing 
city,  the  law  was  administered  by  a  Sheriff 
of  great  kindness  of  heart.  He  had  a 
favourite  caddie,  a  sad  poacher  in  his  spare 
hours.  This  worthy  was  known  on  the  links 
by  his  Christian  name  alone.  One  fine  day, 
in  Court,  the  Sheriff  sentenced  a  poacher — who 


Next  day,  to  everybody's  surprise,  the 
caddie  was  carrying  again.  As  he  did  not 
possess  five  pounds  in  the  world,  his  release 
caused  some  speculation  at  the  club.  But 
the  general  surmise  as  to  who  had  paid  the 
fine  came  pretty  near  the  mark.  It  was 
noticed,  too,  that  from  that  day  the  caddie 
gave  up  poaching. 

Class  IY. — of  the  caddie's  exceeding  will- 
ness — deals  with  a  more  cynical  form  of 
anecdote.  The  example  we  quote  is  illu- 
minating.    In  this  case  the   attendant  was 


''TERMINOLOGICAL  EXACTITUDE.    BY  MORGAN  RENDLE. 

Short-sighted  Enthusiast:  I  couldn't  sight  that  ball,  but  it  must  be  pretty  near  the  seventh 
putting  green, 

Caddie  (glancing  at  the  ball  and  the  seventh  green) :  Well,  miss,  it  all  depends  'ow  far  you 
calls  ''pretty"  near! 


failed  to  appear  at  the  bar — to  five  pounds  or 
three  months.  A  warrant  was  at  once  made 
out  for  the  culprit's  arrest,  the  Court  rose,  and 
the  Sheriff  went  to  golf.  All  that  afternoon 
the  caddie  carried  for  him.  As  they  drew 
^lear  the  last  hole,  a  policeman  appeared  and 
seized  the  body  of  the  caddie.  "  My  hat  !  " 
^'ried  the  Sheriff.  "  Are  you  the  poor  chap  I 
•  entenced  this  morning  ?  "  It  was  even  so. 
'>orrowful]y  the  prisoner  departed. 
The  Sheriff  was  heard  to  murmur  :  "  If  I 

•ad  only  known ''  Then,  remembering  his 

^^igh  legal  office,  be  left  the  remark  unfinished. 


youthful.  He  was  acting  as  fore-caddie  at 
a  blind  hole,  which  was  also  rather  short. 
The  player,  a  very  indifferent  performer, 
made  his  approach  shot.  The  caddie,  just 
visible  over  the  intervening  knoll, gesticulated 
Avildly  and  disappeared  for  a  moment. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  player,  coming  up 
to  the  green. 

"  YouVe  holed  out,"  said  the  caddie. 
"  Done  it  in  two  !  "  Sure  enough,  the  ball 
was  down. 

The  indifferent  player  gave  him  half-a- 
crown. 
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"  Will  you  come  round  again  to-morrow?" 
"  Dunno.     I'd   arranged   to   get  married  to-morrow, 
but  perhaps  I  can  postpone  it." 

That  was  a  miraculous  hole.  Next  day 
every  man  who  went  oufc  with  that  caddie  did 
it  in  two  ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Class  YII.  Of  the 
caddie  s  contempt  for  lesser  caUings  than  the 
golfer's.  A  professor — not  Putter,  but  a 
Scot  of  equal  eminence — was  making  a 
very  poor  show  on  the  green.  The  caddie 
eyecl  liim  loftily  and  then  siglied  :  ''  Ay,  ay. 
Professor,  ye  may  be  verra  fine  at  the 
mathematics,  but  —it  taks  a  man  o'  genuine 
abeehty  tae  be  a  gowfer." 

Our  scrupulous  Putter  marks  this  story 
"  chestnut,"  but  he  is  not  always  concerned 
to  give  new  examples.  He  recalls  also  the 
great  classical  failure  of  the  mathematician — 
iiow  Professor  Tait  proved  by  physical  laws 
that  a  golf-ball  could  not  be  driven  beyond 
a  certain  distance.  Next  day  his  son,  the 
renowned  golfer,  went  out  and  drove  far 
beyond  his  father's  theoretical  limit  ! 

Under  the  heading,  Wherein  golfers  suffer 
from  the  ignorance  of  rustics  and  non-players, 
'Putter  remarks  that  if  such  a  story  be  given 
in  Scots  dialect,  it  is  suspicious  and^  likely 
spurious.  For  the  game  cannot  possibly  be 
mistaken  by  any  Scot  for  industrious  digging 
in  sand-pits,  gold-mining,  archaeological 
excavation,  or,  chief  blunder  of  all,  for  mere 


stark,  staring  lunacy.  The  only  northern 
misconception  is  that  the  game  is  idleness. 
This  was  neatly  hit  off  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
in  his  verses  about 

daein'  nae  work  ava, 
Cairryin'  roond  a  bag  o'  sticks, 
Hittiu'  a  wee  bit  ba'. 

And  even  against  that  there  is  the  question 
of  the  caddie  :  "  AVill  ye  be  workin'  again 
to-morrow,  sir  ?  " 

Leaving  the  scientific  arguments  and 
examples  of  the  great  Putter,  we  may  glance 
lightly  at  other  aspects  of  the  golf  story. 

Women  are  marvellously  keen  on  the 
game,  but  even  they,  as  beginners,  may 
make  the  player  squirm  by  their  want  of 
knowledge. 

The  proud  player,  too,  may  suffer  from 
the  ignorance  of  officious  Cockney  railway 
porters  who  offer  to  carry  the  gentleman's 
"  'ockey  bats,"  and  the  incompetent  has  to 
endure  the  fine  scorn  of  the  accomplished. 
After  failure  to  hit  with  every  imaginable 
club,  a  foozler  has  been  recommended 
gently  to  ''  try  the  bag,"  and  the  anxious 
beginner  has  been  gravely  assured  that  in 
seven  years,  by  assiduous  practice,  he  may  at 


;Hd^^^^ 


Foozle  (to  silent  stranger  who  was  on  the  spot):  You 
didn't  happen  to  see  the  ball,  I  suppose  ? 

The  Stranger  :  No  ;  but  I'll  sell  you  one  I  brought 
from  'ome. 

TWO  OF  WILL  Owen's  golf  drawings. 
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least  be  able  to  tell  good  play  from  bad  when 
he  sees  it. 

The  caddie's  chastening  influence  on  the 
conceit  of  players  has  numberless  anecdotal 
examples.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the 
following  : — 

"  What  sort  of  game  does  Mr.  Jones 
play?" 

*'  He  canna  play  nane." 

"  I'm  going  out  with  him  to-morrow.  I 
suppose  I  shall  beat  him." 

"  Na,  ye  will  noV 


On  the  other  hand,  despair  has  also  its 
examples. 

Beginner  (icho  has  smashed  every  clal?  he 
has)  to  professional :  "  How  many  lessons 
did  I  pay  you  for  ?  " 

''  Half  a  dozen." 

"  How  much  will  you  take  to  let  me  off  the 
other  five  ?  " 

Sunday  golf  and  its  prohibition  has  given 
rise  to  serious  legends.  Old  Tom  Morris  was 
a  strong  prohibitionist.  He  put  the  case  thus 
to  a  friend  of  the  writer's  : — 


STILL     HOPE. 

Golfer  :  Well,  I  might  as  well  say  I'm  beaten  now. 
Caddie  :  Oh,  I  wouldn't  lose  'eart,  sir ;  one  never  knows  their  luck, 
might  get  sunstroke ! 


Why,  the  other  gent 


Like  unto  that  is  the  retort  given  by 
another  caddie  :— 

Mr.  A  :  "I  suppose  you've  seen  worse 
players  than  I  am  ?  " 

{Caddie  remains  silent.) 

Mr.  A.:  "I  said,  I  suppose  you've  seen 
worse  players  than  myself  ?  " 

Caddie :  "  I  heard  ye,  sir,  but  I'm  just 
a  thinkin'." 

Delicate  appreciation  of  one's  own  play 
I'eaches  its  highest  point  in  the  following  : — 

Mr.  A. :  "I've  never  seen  such  beautiful 
l^olf  as  Brown's.  His  drives  were  perfect, 
■iis  approaches  superb,  his  putts  absolutely 
•nie." 

Mr.  X. :  "  How  much  did  he  beat  you  by  ?  " 

Mr.  A.:  "I  wasn't  beaten.     I  won  !  " 


"  Man  needs  a  rest  one  day  in  seven  ;  so 
do  the  greens." 

Mr.  Lang  must  have  longed  that  the  old 
stool  of  repentance,  for  Sunday  golfers,  in  St. 
Andrews  town  church,  could  speak.  "  I 
have  looked  on  it  with  reverence,"  he  wrote. 
**  Many  a  long  driver,  many  a  'fell'  putter 
must  have  consecrated  by  his  weight  this 
inestimable  relic." 

But  if  Sunday  golf  is  anathema  to  the 
Church,  the  game,  in  at  least  one  well- 
authenticated  case,  has  proved  the  Church's 
ally. 

A  certain  good  man  was  at  one  time  no 
great  church-goer.  But  at  length  he  took 
up  golf,  and,  behold,  he  became  wonderfully 
regular  in  his  attendance. 
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Questioned  by  his  wife  as  to  this  gracious 
change  of  habit,  he  rephed — 

"  You  see,  I  used  to  find  it  impossible  to 
sit  through  the  sermon,  but  now  I  think  of 
how  I  should  play  certain  strokes,  and  I  can 
stay  to  the  end  quite  easily." 

Of  the  supernatural  in  the  golfing  legend, 
there  are  traces  in  pictorial  art  and  in  fiction. 
Balls  have  been  endowed  with  life,  they  have 
been  represented  with  faces  and  tongues. 
That  they  have  "  legs  "  is  indisputable,  but 
they  do  not  always  use  them.  CaBte  prejudices 
appear.  The  expensive  new  ball  despises  the 
mere  "  make-up "  ;  clubs  have  wrangled 
about  their  owners'  skill.  A  boastful  driver 
has  been  silenced  by  a  reference  to  the 
thronging  tell-tale  slice-marks  on  his  toe. 
Cupid  has  been  shown  as  an  active  factor  on 
the  links.  This  is  a  difficult  point,  for  the 
real  golfing  girl  is  usually  too  keen  on  the 
game  to  think  of  mere  flirtations.  Far  truer 
is  the  legend  that  shows  Cupid  aggrieved  by 
neglect.  Bent  on  revenge,  he  has  been 
suspected  of  impaling  a  fine  long  ball,  in  full 
flight,  on  the  point  of  an  arrow.  During  the 
ensuing  search,  tbe  bad  little  god  has  a 
better  chance  to  exercise  his  profession. 
Only  thus  can  some  lost  balls  be  accounted 
for.  But  the  whole  matter  is  "  wrop  in 
mystery." 

More  weird  still  is  the  legend  of  Dame 


Margaret  Boss,  the  original  of  Lady  Ashton 
in  Scott's  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  It  was 
said  that  she  dabbled  in  black  art,  and  that 
she  could  turn  herself  at  will  into  a  golf  ball. 
This  power  she  used  in  order  to  tease  political 
opponents.  If  her  enemy,  unconsciously 
using  her  as  a  ball,  lay  dead  on  the  green  in 
a  tempting  position  for  a  fine  putt,  she  would 
twist  herself  slightly  to  one  side  and  evade  - 
the  hole.  It  has  been  objected  to  this, 
however,  that  Dame  Margaret  would  never 
have  endured  tbe  physical  discomfort  of  the 
fierce  smack  necessary  to  drive  her  whizzing 
from  the  tee. 

The  Grand  Legendary  Character  of  the 
links  refuses  to  be  interviewed,  but  his 
attitude  is  apparently  this  :  "  We,  Colonel 
Bogey,  autocrat  of  all  the  holes,  past-master 
of  the  game,  have  a  history  that  eludes 
research.  Personally  we  resent  the  insinuation 
that  identifies  us  with  the  powers  of  Evil. 
We  humbly  submit  that  we  are  a  most  human 
and  benevolent  person  ;  Royal  and  Ancient,  if 
you  will,  but  not  diabolically  so.  Of  our  true 
intent,  let  this  be  our  last  word  of  proof  and 
vindication.  Like  a  good  golfer,  w^e  make 
oath  and  swear  we  would  gladly  have  all  men 
as  great  exponents  of  the  game  as  ourselves. 
It  is  to  spur  them  on  to  that  that  we  exist. 
And  that  is  also  the  essential  purpose,  in 
all  its  forms,  of  the  legend  of  the  links." 


SHELLS. 


I  GATHERED  shells  upon  the  sand, 
*     Each  shell  a  little  perfect  thing, 
5o  frail,  yet  potent  to  withstand 

The  mountain  waves'  wild  buffeting. 
Through  storms  no  ship  could  dare  to  brave. 
The  little  shells  float  lightly,  save 
All  that  they  might  have  lost  of  fine 
Shape  and  soft  colour  crystalline. 


Yet  1,  amid  the  world's  wild  surge, 

Doubt  if  my  soul  can  face  the  strife. 
The  waves  of  circumstance  that  urge 

That  slight  shape  on  the  rocks  of  life. 
Oh,  soul,  be  brave,  for  He  who  saves 
The  frail  shell  in  the  giant  waves 
Will  bring  thy  puny  bark  to  land 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 


E.  NESBIT. 
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Horse    Fairs. 


By    ALFRED    J.    MUNNINGS. 


SINCE  the  days  when  the  good  Yicar  of 
Wakefield  saw  bis  son  return  from 
the  fair,  having  sold  the  family  horse 
for  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  things  have 
changed  indeed.  Tlie  horse  fair  of  to-day 
is  no  longer  the  gieat  event  of  the  year  in  a 
countryside,  save  in  a  few  instances  where  a 
fair  is  still  of  some  importance  and  where 
good  sound  horses  are  to  be  bought. 

To  describe  what  our  horse  fairs  once 
were,  and  still  are  where  they  exist  at  their 
most  typical,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
"  Lavengro,'*  chapter  xvi.,  the  most  vivid  of 
all  descriptions  : 

So  it  came  to  ]iass  that  I  stood  upon  this  hill, 
ohservinij;-  a  fair  of  horses.  .  .  .  The  present  was 
lively  enou(^h  —  indeed,  horse  fairs  are  sehiloni  dull. 
There  was  shouting'  and  whooping,  neighing  and  braying; 
there  was  galloping  and  trotting  ;  fellows  with  highlow\s 
and  white  stockings,  and  with  many  a  string  dangling 
from  the  knees  of  their  tight  breeches,  were  running 
desperately,  holding  horses  by  the  halter,  and  in  some 
cases  dragging  them  along  ;  there  were  long-tailed 
steeds  and  dock-tailed  steeds  of  every  degree  and  breed; 
there  were  droves  of  wild  ponies,  and  long  sober  rows 
of  cart  horses  ;  there  were  donkeys  and  even  mules. 

Such  was  the  Easter  Tombland  Fair  at 
Norwich  when  George  Borrow  saw  it  in 
the  earlier  half  of  last  centuiy,  and  his 
description,  which  makes  up  the  rest  of  that 


wonderful  chapter  xvi.,  would  still  apply 
to-day  and  for  all  time  as  long  as  horse  fairs 
continue.  One  has  only  to  picture  in  one's 
mind  breeches  and  leggings,  and  various 
nether  garments — more  or  less  tattered  in 
some  cases — instead  of  the  "  highlows  and 
white  stockings,"  and  leave  out,  alas,  such 
immortals  as  Marshland  Shales,  the  great 
horse,  and  Jasper  Petulengro  and  Tawno 
Chikno,  who  must  give  place  to  lesser 
gorgios  with  names  such  as  "Shrimp"  or 
"  Strawberry,"  or  "  Bill,"  for  the  Jaspers 
and  Tawnos  of  to-day  are  taken  up  with 
hawking  and  are  swallowed  in  obscurity. 

But  I  must  not  wander  too  far.  There  is 
still  the  noise  to  come  back  to,  and  even 
facts,  such  as  I  can  collect — facts  as  to  the 
number  of  horses  bought  and  sold  at  such 
and  such  a  fair — unget-at-able  facts,  for  who 
can  tell  with  certainty  how  many  animals 
were  bought  or  sold  at  any  given  fair  ?  No 
record  is  kept. 

I  learn  that  as  many  as  one  thousand 
horses  were  at  Cahirmee  Fair,  Ireland,  in 
July  last,  but  to  be  sure  of  the  number 
which  changed  owners  would  be  difficult. 
Many  years  ago  over  that  number  of  horses 
were   sold  at  the    large    fairs,  where  now 
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one  to  three  hundred  would  be  the  outside. 
Kaih'oads  are  the  explanation,  I  suppose, 
yet  the  horse-bpx  conveys  quantities  of 
horses  hither  and*  thither  to  and  from  places, 
as  well  as  many  buyers  and  sellers.  But  the 
power  of  many  horses  is  in  each  engine,  and 
engines  aren't  sold  at  fairs.  The  horses  have 
gone  in  the  steam  and  smoke  to  the  shades. 

What  links  of  the  past  are  these  country 
horse  fairs,  and  what  types  of  the  past  one 
still  sees  in  these  places  !  Some, fairs,  and 
types,  too,  date  back  for  centuries. 

A  fair  may  have  grown  from  Plantagenet 
times  or  before  that,  increasing  in  size  and 


coaching  days,  over  three  hundred  horses 
were  formerly  stabled  for  coaching  and 
posting.  And  this  was  only  one  of  the 
many  large  hostelries  in  England  where,  in 
the  height  of  the  coaching  era,  the  number 
of  horses  kept  for  these  purposes  seldom 
amounted  to  less  than  one  hundred,  to  quote 
low  figures.  These  would  only  be  nag 
horses. 

Take,  again,  the  enormous  amount  of  heavy 
traffic  on  the  roads  travelling  day  and  night, 
conveying  merchandise  in  huge,  slowly- 
moving  six  and  eight-horse  hooded  waggons 
from  the  larger  to   smaller   centres,   to   be 
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importance  until  the  commencement  of 
railroad  traffic.  From  then  it  has  surely 
and  steadily  declined  as  the  horse  went  out 
of  use  for  general  purposes.  And  the 
motor  has  smitten  the  worst  blow  of  all. 
Hunters  and  shires  are  the  horses  which  now 
make  up  the  large  fairs.  Without  "the 
sport  of  kings,"  where  would  the  Irish  fairs 
be  to-day  ?     Of  that  later. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  on  the  roads  engaged  in 
both  commercial  and  private  traffic,  one  has 
only  to  recall  that  at  "The  Angel,"  at 
Stilton,   of    cheese    fame,    a    great   inn  in 


taken  on  again  by  bagmen,  carriers,  and 
pack-horses  to  the  remotest  corners,  where 
men  didn't  hear  for  months  of  "  wars " 
which  were  steadily  draining  the  country 
of  more  horses,  creating  a  demand  for  fresh 
supplies  for  Government.  Moreover,  at  that 
time  horses  were  not  brought  in  from 
America  or  Australia,  but  the  country  bred 
them  for  itself  and  sent  them  to  the  fairs. 
The  wear  and  tear  in  horseflesh  must  have 
been  tremendous  in  those  days.  No  wonder 
that  fairs  for  the  sale  of  horses  were  larger 
then. 

But  whilst  the  horse,  for  general  purposes. 
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is  dying  out  at  the  fairs,  there  is  another 
class  which  grows,  and  that  is  the  hunter, 
whilst  a  few  shires  and  heavy  draught 
horses  are  still  fetching  prices  at  fairs  in  the 
shires.  Last,  but  not  least  in  numbers, 
come  the  countless  droves  of  ponies  of  all 
sizes  which  always  find  a  market  at  every 
small  fair  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  fact,  and,  nevertheless,  true,  that 
almost  every  good  hunter  comes  from  Ireland. 
At  all  the  large  fairs,  such  as  Limerick, 
Bally mena,  Clonmel,  Cahirmee,  Mullingar, 
Armagh,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  others, 
the  hunters  are  in  abundance,  both  good  and 
bad.  Other  horses  are  there,  but  the  hunter 
makes  the  interest  and  brings  the  buyer  and 
seller  more   than  all  the   rest.      Mostly  in 
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evidence  are  the  young  unmade  horses,  from 
one  year  old  and  upwards  to  five  and  six 
years  old,  and  the  prices  they  command 
are  anything  from  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  to  even  two  hundred  pounds, 
according  to  their  qualities.  Good  young 
four  and  fwQ  year-olds  fetch  from  sixty 
pounds  upwards,  and  anything  up  to  weight 
fetches  a  fancy  price.  Limerick  Fair  is  one 
of  the  first  in  Ireland  to-day.  Dealers 
flock  thither  from  all  parts  of  England, 
and  buyers  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  are  drawn  there  too.  I  have  known 
a  master  of  hounds  to  catch  the  London 
train  at  the  finish  of  a  run,  and  change 
out  of  his  pink  in  the  compartment,  catching 
the  night  train  from  Euston  to  Holyhead, 
returning  again  to  bunt  his  hounds  three 


days  after,  having  been  to  a  fair  and  bought 
what  he  wanted. 

Not  only  are  good  hunters  to  be  bought 
in  Ireland,  but  a  great  many  come  over  to 
our  English  fairs  where  there  is  a  good 
hunting  country  round  about,  and  where 
the  railways  are  convenient.  You  are 
certain  to  see  them  at  such  places  as  Eugby, 
Horncastle,  Peterborough,  Weyhill,  Beverley, 
Howden,  Sturbridge,  Northallerton,  Durham, 
Tavistock,  Barnstaple,  and  other  places  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  for  Irish  horses 
are  everywhere,  sound  or  screws,  and  there 
seems  no  end  to  their  numbers. 

The  heavy  horse  now  in  fashion  is  the 
shire,  and  the  best  of  these  are  sold  at 
auctions,  whilst  comparatively  only  a  few 
valuable  ones  find 
their  way  to  the 
fairs,  mostly  in 
Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  — 
Horncastle  August 
fair,  Sturbridge, 
and  Peterborough. 
These  horses  are 
bought  by  London 
dealers  for  the 
heavy  street  traffic 
and  for  railway 
companies.  They 
make  a  fine  sight, 
with  manes  and 
tails  clubbed  and 
braided  with  straw 
and  many-coloured 
ribbons,  and  saw- 
dust well  peppered 
on  their  round 
backs.  The  dealers 
need  to  be  wary 
when  looking  over  a  doubtful  horse,  with 
his  enormous  legs  and  feet  covered  with 
hair,  hiding  a  multitude  of  evils.  From 
sixty  pounds  and  upwards  is  paid  for  sound 
five  to  seven-year-olds  fit  to  work  either  in 
brewers'  drays  or  in  the  railway  companies' 
waggons  and  goods  yards. 

Shire  foals  are  sold  at  the  autumn  fairs, 
and  fetch  good  prices.  Horncastle  October 
Fair  is  the  principal  one  of  these  fixtures. 

The  lighter  draught  or  van  horses,  the 
hackneys,  and  the  ponies  make  up  most  of 
the  other  fairs  in  England  and  Wales. 
These  numerous  fairs,  held  in  all  parts  of 
each  county,  may  be  averaged  at  thirty  for 
each  month  of  the  year.  One  can  count 
from  four  to  five  hundred  of  them  in  various 
almanacks,  giving  the  dates  when  they  fall 
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due.  Old  Moore  gives  an  endless  list.  Some 
railway  coilipanies  issue  handbooks,  for  the 
use  of  dealers,  with  a  list  just  as  long. 

In  these  mixed  crowds  of  road  horses  are 
misfits,  screws,  jibbers,  and  seldom  anything 
very  good.  Sound  horses  for  trade  purposes 
find  buyers  readily,  or  are  disposed  of  at 
auction  sales  under  conditions  of  warranty. 
Comparatively  few  hackneys  are  bred  since 
the  coming  of  the  motor-' buses  and  cars. 
London   'bus  companies  used   to   purchase 


all  the  rest,  fetching  anything  from  ten 
pounds  to  forty  pounds,  according  to  size 
and  age,  broken  or  unbroken.  These  are 
bought  in  Wales  by  dealers,  who  bring 
them  in  droves  to  fairs  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  selling  of  them  on  a  fair  ground 
always  attracts  a  crowd,  for  there  you  hear 
the  wit  of  the  fair. 

Invariably  a  dealer  in  Welsh  ponies  is  a 
great  potentate  in  his  world,  possessing 
stores     of    wealth    and    invested    capital, 
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thousands  of  sound  animals  every  year,  but 
to-day  this  active  and  strong  stamp  has  died 
out  almost  as  though  it  never  existed. 

Droves  of  ponies  are  seen  at  every  fair, 
exceeding  in  numbers,  if  not  in  importance, 
all  the  rest.  The  best  ponies— or  cobs, 
we  might  call  some  of  them,  as  they 
measure  from  12  to  14^  hands— are  Welsh. 
A  Welsh  pony  can  always  be  singled  out 
from  its  fellows  by  its  small,  well-shaped 
head,  short  legs,  and  broad  quarters.  You 
can't  mistake  a  Welshman,  and  he  is  worth 


although  he  travels  in  a  gilded  caravan 
most  of  the  year.  His  dress  is  always 
correct  dealer  fashion.  He  is  always  a 
character.  His  myrmidons,  who  catch  and 
halter  the  ponies,  are  characters,  too,  who 
dress  on  the  picturesque  side,  affecting  bright 
orange  or  chocolate  silk  scarves  with  a 
white  spot,  a  sleeve  waistcoat  with  black 
cloth  front  and  smoked  pearl  buttons, 
and  tight  cord  trousers  completing  the 
ensemble.  Thus  a  "  Shrimp  "  or  "  Bill " 
fancies  himself  best  attired.     I  had  almost 
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forgotten  the  bunch  of  halters  thrown  over 
his  neck  and  shoulders. 

Other  large  droves  of  ponies,  mostly 
smaller  in  size,  though  good  in  quality,  come 
from  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor,  where  they  are 
sold  at  such  fairs  as  Brent,  Barnstaple, 
Tavistock,  and  Ivybridge,  going  up  country 
in  droves  of  fifty  and  sixty  to  many  fairs.  The 
smaller  of  these — horse  ponies  only — are 
bought   for  the  mines,  and  many  of   these 


a  notch  of  hair  is  cut  off  the  neck,  side, 
and  quarters,  or  else  a  hole  is  punched 
through  an  ear,  a  piece  of  coloured  tape 
being  tied  through  it.  The  driving  up  of 
the  ponies  is  a  great  event,  and  skilful  riding 
is  required  to  round  them  up  and  prevent 
them  breaking. 

Farmers  and  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Forest  have  grazing  right  in  the  Forest, 
paying  a  cheap  rate  per  head  a  year  for  each 
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little  animals  seldom  see  the  light  of  day  again. 

'  I  beheve  there  is  a  growth  in  the  traffic 
in  Iceland  ponies — often  called  Scotch — 
which  sell  readily  here,  being  particularly 
sturdy  and  useful  little  beasts.  These  are 
taken  to  markets  and  fairs  in  East  Anglia 
in  large  numbers. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  traffic  in  the 
ponies  of  the  N"ew  Forest,  which,  like  the 
Exmoors  and  Dartmoors,  practically  run 
wild,  being  only  rounded  up,  sorted,  and 
marked  with  their  respective  owners' 
distinguishing  mark  once  or  twice  a  year. 
These  marks  are  made  in  many  ways.    Either 


pony.  The  verderers  of  the  Forest  and 
others  interested  are  now  improving  the 
breed  by  introducing  blood  sires. 

At  Lyndhurst  and  Brockenhurst  Fairs 
lots  of  these  ponies  are  sold,  and  go  all  over 
the  country  in  droves  from  fair  to  fair. 
The  trade  in  Forest  ponies  has  decreased 
considerably  since  the  reclamation  or 
enclosure  of  waste  lands,  but  some  of  the 
buyers  who  travel  round  the  country  follow 
the  same  route  year  by  year,  and  have 
arrangements  with  farmers  along  the  route 
to  give  them  so  many  days'  accommodation 
for  so  many  animals  at  a  fixed  price. 
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Lastly  come  the  Russian  and  Hungarian 
ponies,  landed  at  Hull,  Harwich,  and  other 
docks — some  to  fairs,  some  to  markets,  and 
all  to  be  put  to  harness  and  do  as  the  rest. 
These  are  often  difficult  to  deal  with  and 
break  in,  and  many  get  spoiled  in  the  process 
when  handled   by   ruthless   fools,   as   is   so 
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often  the  case  after  one  is  bought  at  a  fair. 
And  this  leads  me  to  the  worst  side  of  our 
subject— that  is,  the  riff-rafp  that  swarms 
to  fairs,  great  and  small,  to  sell  and  bargain. 
At  the  lesser  fairs  we  see  too  many  poor, 
faked-up  brutes  in  the  hands  of  human 
devils  who  still  avoid  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
R.S.P.C.A.     These  men  shamefully  ill-treat 


poor    unfortunates   which   drift    into    their 
hands — horses  lame  in  front,  or  beliind,  or 
else  all   round,  horses  gone  in  their  wind, 
eyesight,  or  so  aged  that  it  w^ould  be  mercy  to 
end  their  troubles  with  a  bullet.    Will  nothing 
stop  this  cruel  traffic  at  fairs,  and  will  small 
travelling  hucksters  still  be  allowed  to  go 
on    devilishly    ill- 
tri'cating      these 
sufferers  ?     I  have 
seen     the     police 
often     interfering 
and     stopping 
atrocities,  but  the 
police     can't      be 
everywhere.     If 
such    things    were 
stopped,     there 
would  be   an   end 
to    many    smaller 
village  horse  fairs 
—  so    called  — 
which     are     little 
more  than   a  bar- 
tering ground  for 
crowds  of  unscru- 
pulous   men    void 
of      all      feeling. 
Should  a  horse  or 
pony   be    lame   in 
one      foot,      they 
maliciously   prick    and    injure    the    other, 
so   that    he   goes    more  or    less   level.      If 
lame   in   a   near  limb,   the    off    is   injured 
by    a    heavy    blow    with     a    hammer    or 
whatever  comes  to  hand.     A  broken- winded 
horse  is  bled  inside  the   mouth.     Evidence 
of  this  guilt  can  be  seen  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  and  meadow^s  near  the  fair  ground. 
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Quantities  of  lead  shot  used  to  be  given  a 
horse  to  right  his  wind  temporarily,  and 
drugs  of  all  kinds.  A  wrong  'un,  or  a 
"  nappy  "  horse,  as  he  is  called,  whose  temper 
has  been  spoilt  through  unbearable  cruelty 
inflicted  by  a  fool  who  broke  him — or  rather 
who  didn't — and  which  rebels  against 
ill-treatment,  is  subject  to  more  cruelty,  and 
will  bear  more  than  seems  credible.  Before 
a  fair  he  is  given  a  drug  which  all  but 
unsenses  him,  and  is  driven  and  hustled 
and  sold  in  this  state  to  some  simpleton 
on  the  look-out  for  a  cheap  bargain.  Whilst 
the  effect  of  the  drug  is  on  the  animal, 
all  goes  well  ;  but  next  day,  being  himself 
again,  he  no  longer  submits,  either  not 
budging  an  inch,  in  spite  of  the  thrashing 
he  takes,  or  else  kicking  the  cart  to  pieces, 
and  landing  its  occupant  on  the  road  or  the 
next  field.  The  next  appearance  of  such  a 
horse  or  pony  is  at  the  following  fair,  in 
the  hands  of  his  previous  owner,  who  has 
bought  him  back,  supplying  the  same 
ignorant  purchaser  with  another,  which 
probably  turns  out  as  bad  or  worse  than 
his  previous  deal.  How  many  countrymen 
have  cause  to  recollect  "  last  fair "  through 
such  deals  ?  This  "  nappy "  horse  is  a 
source  of  gain  to  the  owner,  w^ho  places  him 
again  and  again,  only  to  lie  in  wait  and 
buy  him  back  at  half  the  price,  or  less,  and 
have  other  deals  with  him.  When  such  a 
one  gets  too  well  known,  it  is  diplomatically 
sold  into  the  next  county.  My  sympathies 
are  entirely  with  these  dumb  agitators  of 
horse  life,  which  go  to  the  end  rebelling 
against  man's  ignorant  cruelty,  prone  to  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  them.     It  would  be 


impossible  to  exaggerate  this  side  of  the 
small  country  fairs  and  markets.  It  is 
terribly  depressing,  yet  one  must  speak  for 
those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
These  poor  brutes  appeal  for  our  pity,  and 
it  is  with  regret  that  I  refer  to  such  things 
which  underlie  the  picturesque  life  and  colour 
of  so  many  horse  fairs. 

But  when  one  is  charmed  with  the  sight 
and  sound  of  these  crowded  gatherings,  and 
the  bright  light  of  the  sun  on  tents,  stalls,  and 
caravans,  gay  with  gilt  and  carving,  crowds 
of  men,  horses,  and  droves  of  ponies,  the 
sight  of  these  doings  in  the  background 
create  a  rage  in  one's  heart,  and  one  wonders 
how  they  can  still  go  on. 

Nothing  gives  many  of  us  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  sight  of  a  good  horse,  and 
to  many  nothing  is  more  exciting  than  a 
large  and  busy  horse  fair.  Keep  your  wits 
about  you.  "  Best  to  carry  a  stick,"  you're 
told,  or  "a  boss  will  be  atop  of  you," 
although  someone  screeches  out :  "  Moind 
yer  back  ! "  To  all  who  are  interested  in 
such  scenes,  I  recommend  the  vivid  account 
of  Horncastle  Fair  in  chapter  xxxvii.  of 
George  Borrow's  "  The  Komany  Rye,"  and 
that  of  Tombland  Fair  in  chapter  xvi.  of 
the  same  author's  "  Lavengro." 

Many  of  the  larger  fairs  still  retain  a 
semblance  of  their  old  importance,  whilst 
others  are  declining  fast.  And  you  hear 
the  grandfather  of  the  village  say  :  "  Bless 
ye,  our  fair  ain't  nothin'  ter  wot  it  use 
ter  be  whin  Oi  kin  remember,  an'  whin 
the  bosses  use  ter  stand  from  the  charch 
down  there  roight  away  up  to  the  top  end 
er  the  common,  and  down  the  street,  tew." 


THE    STEAM-PLOUGH. 


'T^HE  steam-plough  saileth  like  a  ship 

"      Over  Its  clayey  sea, 
And  close  above  the  furrows,  as  they  would  dip 
In  the  brown  waves,  behold  a  company 
Of  gulls.    Oh,  white  birds,  tell,  is  it  to  ye 
The  same  whether  you  hear 

A  rumbling  wain,  cocks  crowing,  farmyard  sounds, 
And  music  of  church  bells  from  far  and  near; 
Or  swing  unscared  and  lonely  on  the  mounds 
Of  mighty  waves,  and  list  their  eternal  roar 
Fighting  against  the  cliffs  and  human  shore? 

C.  F.  KEARY. 
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I.     THE    FIRST    DAY'S    JOURNEY. 


HERE'S  a  good  river 
in  the  north  conn  try. 
It  rises  in  the  high 
lands  round  about 
Oughtershaw,  and 
runs  between  steep 
hills  that  widen  out 
with  each  mile 
passed.  They  call 
the  stream  Brown 
Wharfe,  because  the 
rains  come  often,  washing  down  the  red.-brown 
peat  into  its  waters  ;  and  those  who  are  bred 
along  her  banks  love  Wharfe  as  men  love  a 
strong  mother  who  has  sung  cradle-songs  to 
them. 

So  Wharfe  ran  between  her  banks — set 
thick  in  spring  with  primroses— when  the 
world  was  younger  and  more  virile,  w^hen 
men  could  drink  strong  ale  and  thrive  on  it, 
without  fear  of  the  apothecary,  who  shared 
their  own  distaste  of  other  physic. 

Wide  of  the  Linton  hamlet,  clustering 
round  its  trout-stream,  a  big  house  stood  in 
those  days,  half  between  the  valley  and  the 
moors.  It  was  known  as  Wuthrums  to  the 
country  folk,  because  it  stood  at  the  gate 
of  the  winds,  and  on  the  balmiest  summer 
day  passers-by  could  always  hear  a  little 
"  wuthering  "  sob  among  the  chimney-stacks. 
Sir  Jonathan  Standish  was  master  of  the 
house  then,  living  there  a  wddower  with  a 
son  of  iive-and- twenty.  The  two  of  them, 
father  and  son,  were  served  by  three  indoor 
servants  and  by  a  little  army  of  grooms,  who 
kept  the  horses  in  good  trim  for  the  masters 
who  rode  six  days  a  week  to  hounds. 

Sir  Jonathan,  nearing  sixty  now%  was  hale 
and  ruddy.  He  had  a  cheery  outlook  on  his 
fellows,  an  obstinate  belief  that  the  world 
was  a  very  good  one  to  live  in,  and  he  had 
trained  his  son  from  the  cradle  to  the  faith 
that  yesterday  ceased  at  midnight,  and  that 
to-morrow  dawned  one  second  afterwards. 
"  There's  always  the  new  day,  my  lad,"  he 
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had  said  often.  "That's  the  way  to  keep 
young,  Jack—to  go  learning  every  day,  like 
a  school-boy  with  his  satchel  on  his  back." 

They  needed  their  gospel  when  Sir 
Jonathan' J  sixtieth  birthday  came.  It 
brought  him  many  tokens  of  good-will  and 
a  visit  from  his  lawyer—a  visit  that  lasted 
three  hours  before  the  master  of  Wuthrums 
could  be  persuaded  that  the  days  of  his  ease 
were  gone.  He  kept  the  knowledge  from 
his  son,  jested  at  supper-time,  and  made  the 
last  brave  show  of  his  life. 

Then  he  went  to  his  bed-chamber  and 
thought  about  it  all,  and  heard  the  eight- 
day  clock  downstairs  strike  midnight.  With 
a  curious  obedience  to  disciphne,  he  lifted 
his  head,  proud  above  disaster,  and  w^ent 
down  the  landing  to  Jack's  room. 

His  son  was  half  undressed  and  sleepy 
with  a  long  day's  hunting,  but  a  glance  at 
Sir  Jonathan's  face  roused  him  to  attention. 
He  knew  that  look — a  quiet  gravity  hiding 
bitter  heartache. 

"It's  the  new  day,  Jack,  and  never  too 
late  to  learn.  I  just  came  in  to  tell  you 
never  to  go  surety  for  a  friend.  It  hurts 
a  man  in  the  long  run.  And,  Jack,  sleep 
well,  for  you'll  need  all  your  strength." 

He  was  gone  without  another  word  ;  but 
after  breakfast  he  led  the  way  into  the 
library  —  a  room  wholly  given  over  to 
sporting  prints  and  guns  and  rods. 

"  It  stands  so,  my  lad,"  he  said  abruptly — 
"we're  ruined,  you  and  I.  The  friend  I 
went  surety  for  has  failed  me.  No,  you'll 
not  curse  him,  by  your  leave.  I  loved 
him,  and  naught  alters  that.  But  it  is  hard 
on  you.  There's  not  a  stiver  left,  except 
odds  and  ends  enough  to  pay  our  creditors." 

The  son  paced  up  and  down  the  floor. 
He  was  under  pitiless  fire,  and  the  Squire 
watched  him  curiously,  to  see  if  the  training 
of  the  years  had  gone  for  something,  after 
all.  Then  Jack  faced  round,  a  httle  smile 
playing  round  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes. 
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"It's  the  new  day,  sir,  witli  a  vengeance. 
We  bave  taken  other  fences." 

"  Good  hid  !     I  bred  you  straight." 

They  did  not  tally  about  it  any  more 
during  the  weeks  that  followed,  except  to 
get  their  affairs  in  order,  to  calculate  how 
much  was  left  after  meeting  all  their  debts. 
The  Squire  was  surprised  to  find  that,  after 
the  one  big  obligation  and  the  host  of  little 
ones  had  been  met,  there  was  still  enough  to 
keep  the  old  house  going  for  a  year.  And, 
knowing  this,  the  two  of  them  drifted  on, 
hunting  and  shooting  as  *of  yore,  with  the 
added  zest  that  comes  to  the  gambler  when 
he  is  staking  all  on  his  last  throw. 

Yet,  under  all,  the  Squire  was  troubled 
by  remorse.  For  himself  he  cared  little,  but 
he  had  dreamed  of  leaving  a  good  fortune 
to  the  son  he  idolised,  and  by  his  own  folly 
that  dream  had  passed.  Remorse  has  an  odd 
trick  of  making  a  man  shoot  wide  and  ride 
clumsily  at  his  fences  ;  he  is  thinking  of 
something  else,  and  field  sports  do  not  admit 
of  absent-mindedness. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days  that  he  put 
his  horse  at  a  high  stone  fence  after  a  hot 
five-mile  run  over  broken  country.  His 
horse  lacked  the  little  touch  on  the  reins, 
the  keen,  whole-hearted  rally  that  would 
have  carried  him  over  the  fence  ;  he  missed 
the  jump,  and  the  old  Squire  and  he  lay  in  a 
tangled  heap  this  side  of  the  wall. 

When  they  had  buried  the  Squire,  and  the 
last  mourners  had  gone,  Jonathan  Standish 
stood  at  the  doorway  of  this  house  that  was 
now  his  own .  Desolation,  utter  f riendlessness, 
denial  of  all  hope  in  God  or  man,  stood 
stolidly  behind  him,  like  spectres  that  had 
come  from  the  ghost-ridden  moors.  His 
best  friend  was  lying  under  peaty  mould. 
The  house-walls  were  his,  undoubtedly,  bitt 
not  the  means  to  keep  them  weathertight. 
He  had  friends  in  plenty,  but  they  were 
tolerably  well-to-do— as  he  had  been  a  few 
months  since— and  he  could  not  keep  pace 
with  them  in  the  coming  days. 
.  He  w^as  learning  fast,  according  to  the 
dead  Squire's  gospel  of  life.  As  he  stood 
looking  out  across  the  acres  that  were  his,  he 
tried  to  knock  the  future  into  some  sort  of 
shape.  There  was  money  enough  in  hand  to 
carry  on  the  old  life  for  six  months — for  a 
year,  perhaps,  with  luck.  He  might  hold 
his  head  up  for  a  while,  then  go  out  with 
nothing.  Or,  again,  he  might  sell  house  and 
lands,  and  live  elsewhere  on  the  proceeds  of 
a  sale  that,  to  his  private  conscience,  would 
spell  dishonour. 

To  and  fro  his  thoughts  went,  till  out  of 


confusion  grew  a  settled  purpose.  He  would 
not  claim  those  six  months  of  ease,  because  it 
would  be  harder  then  to  take  the  road  than 
it  was  now. 

In  a  week  he  had  arranged  it  all.  The 
last  creditor  was  paid — ^he  happened  to  be 
the  village  tailor,  who  asked  five  shillings  for 
repairing  riding-breeches — and  the  last  of  the 
servants,  except  two,  departed  with  a  cheery 
God-speed  from  the  master.  The  two  he 
kept  were  Nicholas  Wiseman  and  his  wife, 
both  over  sixty. 

"  I'm  going  on  a  long  journey,  Nicholas," 
said  the  Squire,  late  one  October  day. 

"Ay,  maister.  It  will  do  ye  good,  I 
reckon.  It's  not  wise  to  sit  at  home  wi' 
sorrow.  What  will  ye  need  for  the  journey, 
maister  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  I  fancy.  There,  Nicholas, 
I've  not  gone  daft." 

"  Nothing  at  all,  and  ye  of  the  quality  ?  " 

"  I'd  forgotten.  Get  a  brace  of  pistols 
out,  and  my  sword~the  Ferrara  with  the 
delicate  blade  you've  polished  so  often,  you 
old  rogue — and  see  that  my  horse — the  one 
left  me — is  saddled  by  six  o'clock  to-morrow." 

"  Laddie,  you're  fey  !  To  ride  out  wi' 
naught  but  what  ye  carry,  and  to  come  to  a 
tavern  for  the  night,  wi'  no  baggage  at  all, 
and  never  a  serving-man  behind  ye — the 
Standishes,  by  your  leave,  never  rode  abroad 
i'  that  fashion." 

"  It's  a  whim  of  mine,  Nicholas,  to  see 
how  the  quality  fares  when  it  rides  in  that 
fashion." 

"  If  it's  a  whim,  now,"  said  the  other 
piously,  "  Heaven  help  us  all  !  The 
Standishes  ride  that  sort  o'  nag  to  death." 

"  Listen,  Nicholas.  You  and  your  wife 
are  left  here  on  guard.  I  may  return  at  the 
month's  end  or  a  year  afterwards.  There's 
no  telling  where  this  whim  may  take  me." 

He  counted  out  a  sum  of  money  on  to  the 
table — enough  to  pay  wages  for  a  year,  with 
something  left  over  for  upkeep  of  the  house 
— and  the  next  morning,  in  the  raw  October 
dawn,  he  rode  out  from  the  house  of 
Wuthrums.  He  had  his  horse,  his  sword 
and  pistols,  and  a  solitary  guinea  left  over 
from  the  tryst  he  had  plighted  overnight 
with  Nicholas  and  his  good-wife. 

He  went  down  the  bridle-track  into  the 
open  high-road,  and,  once  he  had  passed 
through  the  gate  that  closed  the  old  life 
behind  him,  he  was  aware  that  he  was 
without  map  or  compass  to  guide  the  new 
route  for  him.  He  did  not  know  even 
whether  to  ride  south  to  Skipton,  or  to  the 
high    lands    that    pointed,   hill-crest    after 
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hill-crest,  north  to  Scotland  and  the  Border 
country. 

His  first  loneliness  passed  quickly.  ,  A 
tempered  gaiety  began  to  take  its  place.  If 
he  was  a  beggar,  he  had  at  least  a  beggar's 
privileges— freedom  from  responsibility  and 
the  whole  world  from  which  to  choose 
his  road.  He  had,  too,  the  gambler's 
excitement  when  he  stakes  the  little  left  to 
him  against  the  outrageous  odds  of  Fortune. 

Freedom  has  its  disadvantages.  It  was 
necessary,  for  instance,  that  he  should  choose 
one  road  or  the  other,  and  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind.  There  was  so  much  to 
be  said  for  either  track,  winding  into  the 
grey-gold  mysteries  that  dawn  wove  about 
the  hills. 

He  took  his  whole  remaining  wealth  from 
his  pocket  and  tossed  the  guinea. 

"  His  Majesty's  head  for  Skipton,  and 
Scotland  if  it  falls  on  t'other  side,"  said  Sir 
Jonathan  gravely. 

The  King's  head  looked  up  at  him  from 
his  palm.  He  turned  his  horse's  head  for 
Skipton,  and  rode  over  the  frost-white  high- 
way without  a  care.  His  route  was  taken. 
What  lay  along  it  was  no  longer  his  concern. 
Except  life  and  honour  and  his  horse — which 
he  could  trust  himself  to  guard,  with  reason- 
able luck — he  had  nothing  much  to  lose. 
It  was  for  Chance  to  play  the  next  card  in 
this  game  of  freedom. 

As  he  rode,  the  sun  got  through  the  mists. 
It  was  a  pleasant  day  to  find  oneself  alive 
on.  The  big  house  known  as  Wuthrums, 
the  servants  and  the  pomp,  were  gone  like 
chains  that  had  fettered  him.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  need  not 
think  of  ways  and  means  just  yet. 

He  was  a  boy  again,  with  the  red  wine  of 
the  world's  youth  in  his  veins.  It  was 
surprising  to  him  how  quickly  a  man  can 
shake  off  the  stiff  clothes  of  habit  and  ride 
with  free  limbs  in  the  stirrups. 

A  cloud  darkened  his  high  spirits  as  he 
rode  through  Rylstone  village.  There  were 
many  memories  lying  in  wait  for  him  here. 
And  again,  as  he  took  the  winding  track 
under  Rylstone  Fell,  with  its  cross  of  stone 
reared  high  against  the  skyline,  he  thought 
of  the  father  who  lay  buried  where  Wharfe 
river  washed  the  curve  of  Linton  kirkyard. 
Then,  from  the  years  behind,  he  heard  the 
Squire's  cheery  voice  bidding  him  remember 
that  yesterday  ceased  at  midnight,  that 
to-morrow  dawned  one  second  afterwards. 

He  gave  his  horse  and  his  guinea  and  his 
pluck  into  the  new  day's  keeping,  as  his 
father  would    have  wished,  and  a   content 


that  was  very  near  to  gaiety  settled  on  him 
as  he  came  to  the  squat  little  toll-bar  house 
three  miles  out  from  Rylstone. 

Across  the  drawn  gates  a  lively  altercation 
was  in  progress.  On  the  Skipton  side  of  the 
gates  two  riders  sat  in  the  saddles  of  fidgeting 
horses  ;  on  the  Rylstone  side  stood  the  surly, 
thick-set  toll-keeper.  Sir  Jonathan  glanced 
at  the  riders  with  an  eye  quickened  by 
trouble  to  take  the  measure, of  folk.  He  saw 
a  big,  comely  man,  whose  face  he  distrusted 
at  sight ;  he  saw  the  girl  who  rode  with  him, 
and  for  a  moment  he  was  bewildeied.  Theie 
were  pretty  women  enough  in  the  Rylstone 
country,  but  this  girl,  with  the  face  made 
out  of  a  pansy,  and  the  liair  that  was  like 
autumn  on  russet  leaves,  was  beyond  mere 
prettiness.  Nature,  after  making  one  such 
in  a  generation,  breaks  the  mould,  lest  a  good 
thing  should  be  spoiled  by  repetition. 

"  Open,  you  fool,  open  !  "  said  the  horseman 
impatiently. 

"  The  key  won't  turn  i'  the  durned  gate," 
growled  the  toll-keeper.  "  Seems  it's  tired, 
like  me,  o'  locking  and  unlocking." 

Sir  Jonathan,  watching  the  by-play,  waited 
patiently  enough.  He  knew  the  toll-keeper 
and  his  gift  for  blackmailing  runaway  couples. 

The  horseman  slipped  a  pistol  from  the 
pocket  of  his  riding-coat,  cocked  it.  "  You'll 
be  more  tired  by  and  by  if  you  can't  teach 
that  key  of  yours  to  turn." 

"Put  yond  pistol  away,  now.  If  ye 
happen  to  kill  me,  there'll  be  the  devil  and 
what  not  of  a  hue-and-cry  ;  and  no  man 
wants  a  hue-and-cry  when  he's  hurrying  for 
Gretna." 

The  bridegroom  yielded  to  the  blunt, 
stolid  logic.  "  Nell,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
laugh,  "  can  your  mare  take  the  gate  ? 
Mine  can." 

"  It  is  asking  too  much  of  her,  Ronald — 
she  was  never  a  hunter — but  I'll  try  her  at 
the  fence." 

The  adventure  was  magical  to  Sir  Jonathan, 
looking  on.  The  girl's  voice  was  in  keeping 
with  her  beauty — a  rare  happening  in  this 
life — and  in  the  thick  of  this  Gretna  scamper 
she  was  thinking  of  the  four-footed  comrade 
that  carried  her.  The  whole  way  of  her  was 
charitable,  eager,  as  if  she  loved  the  round, 
muddled  world  that  hemmed  her  in. 

Sir  Jonathan  rode  forward  sliarply  and 
stooped  to  touch  •  the  toll-keeper  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Your  fee  is  a  guinea,  Ben. 
These  runaways  don't  understand  the  meaning 
of  your  rusty  key." 

The  toll-keeper  lost  his  dour  self-assertion. 
"  Give  you  good  day.  Sir  Jonathan.     You're 
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looking  well,  Sir  Jonatoan.    I  had  a  great 
respect  for  your  father." 

"  Ay,  youVe  a  great  respect  for  anybody 
who  lines  your  pockets,  Ben.  Come,  open  ! 
You're  keeping  your  betters  waiting." 

The  horsewoman  glanced  straight  over  the 
toll-bar  gate,  bewildering  him  for  the  second 
time.  "  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  she  said,  as 
if  perplexed  that  one  stranger  should  show 
good-will  to  another  for  no  reason  at  all. 

"  I  am,  madam.  I've  just  taken  to  the 
road,  and  kindness  grows  along  it  like  a 
weed." 

She  could  make  nothings  of  his  airiness,  his 
whimsical,  easy  handling  of  a  situation  that 
was  odd  enough.  *' A  highwayman  ?"  she 
suggested,  with  frank  interest. 

''  Not  yet.  It  will  come  to  that  in  time, 
doubtless." 

The  toll-keeper  chuckled.  Sir  Jonathan 
was  pleased  to  jest,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was 
pleased  to  acknowledge  tlie  humour  of  a 
superior. 

A  moment  later  the  gate  stood  open.  The 
bridegroom  thanked  Sir  Jonathan  in  a  blunt, 
off-handed  way,  but  the  girl  reached  out.  a 
hand  to  him. 

"  If  you  ever  take  to  highwaying,"  she 
said,  "  I — I  hope  it  will  be  you  to  stop  my 
chaise,  sir.  There  are  worse  folk  to  be  met 
along  the  roads." 

"  That  is  praise,  madam.  I  shall  remember 
it.  When  I'm  in  gaol,  say,  and  ready  for 
the  next  day's  hanging,  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
know  that  there  are  worse  folk  in  the  world." 

Their  eyes  met  with  friendly  challenge,  with 
liking,  with  some  half -confessed  admission 
thafc  they  shared  the  same  temperament  ; 
and  then  the  runaways  were  gone.  Sir 
Jonathan  had  nothing  specially  to  do,  so  he 
watched  them  out  of  sight,  listening  to  the 
keen  rhythm  of  hoofs  going  swiftly  over 
frozen  ground  ;  and  then — again  because 
he  had  nothing  specially  to  do — he  sighed. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  merry  this  morning, 
Sir  Jonathan,"  said  Ben,  the  toll-keeper. 

"  Am  I  ? "  asked  the  other,  returning 
from  some  dream  of  summer  and  fair  ladies. 
"I  should  be  merry,  come  to  think  of  it. 
I've  the  world  in  front  of  me,  and  every  road 
to  choose  from." 

"  Ay,  rich  men  have.  It's  only  us  poor 
folk  that  has  to  live,  day  and  night,  by 
opening  a  gate  and  shutting  it.  And  you 
robbed  me  of  a  guinea  just  now,  Sir 
Jonathan." 

The  Squire  understood  suddenly  the  depth 
of  this  man's  cringing  and  cupidity.  Ben, 
obviously,  had  heard  nothing  of  bis  altered 


fortunes,  and  was  counting  on  the  easy-going 
habits  that  had  been  buried  with  old  Sir 
Jonathan.  Even  now,  despise  the  man  as 
he  would,  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket.  An 
earthworm  of  Ben's  type  should  have  his 
guinea,  since  he  thought  himself  aggrieved. 

He  held  the  coin  in  his  hand  a  while,  then 
replaced  it.  "  By  your  leave,  Ben,  I'm  not 
quite  apostolic  yet.  It's  my  last,  you  see, 
and  I  may  need  it  by  and  by." 

"  You're  sfcill  in  a  jesting  mood,"  said  the 
toll-keeper  ruefully.  "  As  a  lad  you  were 
always  merry.  Sir  Jonathan,  and  habits  stick 
to  a  body." 

"  Who  were  the  runaways,  Ben  ?  You 
must  know  most  of  the  faces  twenty  miles 
each  side  of  your  bar-house." 

"  De'il  kens,  sir — I  do  not.  The  lass  was 
a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  but  the  callant — I'd 
trust  him  no  further  than  the  length  of  a 
lame  dog's  stride." 

This  marched  with  the  Squire's  judgment 
of  the  bridegroom,  and,  in  the  matter  of 
tracing  a  rogue,  he  trusted  Ben's  trained 
scent  better  than  his  own.  He  felt  a  twinge 
of  regret  that  he  had  given  them  the 
freedom  of  the  Gretna  road,  but  that  was 
forgotten  when  the  sound  of  scurrying  hoofs 
came  from  the  Skipton  side  of  the  gate,  and 
far  down  the  road  he  saw  a  chaise-and-two 
come  swirling  through  the  sunlight.  Here 
was  pursuit,  and  he  had  given  his  blessing,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  runaways. 

"  Have  you  a  bag  of  tools  in  the  house, 
Ben  ?  "  he  asked  sharply.  "  G-et  them  out, 
then.    Sharp,  man  !    We've  no  time  to  lose." 

Ben  w^as  sure  that  the  Squire  was  sober,  so 
guessed  that  he  was  simply  going  out  of  his 
mind.  He  humoured  him  by  bringing  out 
the  bag,  and,  when  the  chaise  pulled  up  in  a 
cloud  of  steam  and  lather.  Sir  Jonathan  was 
directing  the  toll-keeper  how  to  ply  his  tools. 

A  big,  red- jawed  face  was  thrust  oiit  of 
the  chaise  window. 

"  What's  all  this  waiting,  postillion  ?  Pay 
the  due  and  gallop,  you  young  fool !  " 

After  a  while  he  was  persuaded  that  there 
was  some  serious  hindrance,  and  got  heavily 
out  of  the  chaise.  He  found  one  man  on  his 
knees  in  the  road,  playing  round  the  gate- 
lock  with  a  little  chisel,  and  another,  sitting 
in  the  saddle  of  a  thoro'cghbred,  who  watched 
the  business  and  gave  directions. 

Sir  Jonathan  glanced  suddenly  at  the 
stranger  and  lifted  his  hat.  "  We're  in  the 
same  case,  it  seems,  sir — I  want  to  get  to 
Skipton,  and  you  want  to  get  north.  There's 
only  the  trifle  of  a  locked  gate  that  divides 
us  from  our  wishes." 


' '  I  thought  that  there  was  uot  a  man  in  the  world  1  trusted  as  I  did  vou,'  " 
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"  Do  jou  know  my  quality,  sir  ?  "  snapped 
the  other. 

"  I  could  not  hazard  a  guess." 

"  I'm  Judge  Linstoke,  and  all  gates  open 
to  me." 

"  This  does  not,  apparently.  Ben  here 
is  struggliug  with  a  stubborn  lock.  It  is 
provoking  for  me,  too,  my  lord,  but  then 
life  is  contrary — that  is  why  one  loves  it  as 
one  loves  a  woman." 

The  older  man  looked  the  younger  from 
head  to  foot.  He  could  make  nothing  of  his 
breezy  levity.  "  By  your  leave,  sir,"  he  said 
irascibly,  "  I'm  here  to  cateh  up  a  runaway 
daughter,  not  to  listen  to  your  philosophy  of 
hfe." 

"  And  I'm  here  to  catch  up  a  fortune 
waiting  for  me  on  the  Skipton  road,  or  a 
little  further  on.  It  is  all  very  disconcerting. 
Ben,  the  chisel  will  not  serve.  Try  a  bit 
of  wire  and  pick  the  lock." 

Judge  Linstoke  was  no  fool,  and  he 
surprised  Ben's  glance  of  obvious  cunning. 

"  There's  some  conspiracy  between  you 
two.  You're  playing  with  the  Law's  majesty. 
The  Law  will  deal  with  you." 

Sir  Jonathan  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
adversary  had  lost  his  temper.  It  helped 
those  two  who  were  galloping  north  to 
wedlock.  With  a  face  of  childish  gravity,  he 
took  tlie  guinea  from  his  pocket.  "  The  Law 
has  no  terrors  for  me,  by  your  leave.  This 
happens  to  be  all  that  I  have  in  the  world, 
and  the  Law  plucks  fatter  geese.  As  regards 
life,  my  lord  — we  were  talking  of  it,  were  we 
not  ? — it  is  most  divertingly  like  a  woman 
or  a  jack-snipe.  It  is  always,  somehow, 
where  a  plain  man  least  expects  it.  It  has  a 
zigzag  flight." 

Across  tlie  comedy  of  it  all  there  struck  a 
poignant,  human  note.  The  Chief  Justice 
was  tired  and  sick  at  heart,  and  he  loved 
this  runaway  girl  of  his.  By  some  effort — 
whose  cost  was  known  only  to  himself— he 
put  pride  and  temper  both  aside. 

"  If  you  knew  who  it  was  my  daughter 
rode  with — but  then  you're  not  a  father — 
if  you  knew  how  he  was  mired  from  head  to 
foot  by  infamy ■" 

Sir  Jonathan  was  quick  to  hear  the  human 
note  in  the  voice  of  the  wayfarer.  He 
recalled  the  look  of  the  gallant  speeding 
north,  the  distrust  he  had  felt  of  him  at  sight. 

"  His  name  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

"You'll  not  know  it.  They  know  it  in 
the  south." 

"We  barbarians  of  the  north  go  south 
sometimes,  my  lord.  It  may  happen  that  I 
know  him."  ^ 


The  Judge  was  aware  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  man.  The  quietness  of  Jonathan's 
irony,  his  resolute  and  gay  acceptance  of  life 
with  its  muddled  issues,  appealed  to  him. 

"  They  call  him  Beau  Mauleverer  in  town," 
he  said.  And  then  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
as  if  to  cleanse  the  air. 

To  Jonathan,  free  of  the  road  a  while 
since,  with  a  merry  heart  because  his  pockets 
were  ill-furnished,  it  was  as  if  his  heart 
stood  still.  He  saw  the  runaway  bride,  with 
lier  pansy  eyes  and  the  girlishness  that  was 
like  dawn  on  rain-washed  April  hills.  He 
remembered,  from  his  last  journeying  to 
London,  what  every  honest  man  in  town 
was  saying  of  Beau  Mauleverer. 

"  I  will  help  you,  sir,"  he  said  quietly. 

And  then  there  was  a  silence,  cementing 
hard  as  rock  one  of  those  friendships  that 
come  with  speed  on  the  open  road. 

"My  horse  is  fresb,"  said  Jonathan  by 
and  by. 

"Ay,  you  ride  Hght — hghter  every  way 
than  I  do,"  the  other  answered,  catching 
the  thought.  "Will  you  overtake  them, 
lad  ?  " 

Jonathan  answered  nothing,  but  turned 
about,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  dis- 
appearing through  a  cloud  of  hazy  dust — 
north,  through  the  I^inton  village  he  had 
left  not  long  ago,  north  toward  Gretna. 
His  heart  was  on  fire,  and  no  man  need  ask 
a  better  comrade  for  a  journey  of  this  sort. 

The  runaways  had  half  an  hour's  start  of 
him.  He  had  glanced  at  their  horses,  as  they 
stood  at  the  toll-gate,  with  a  countryman's 
instinct,  and  knew  that  they  had  speed  and 
staying  power.  The  odds  were  long,  and 
in  this  mood  of  his  he  welcomed  them. 

At  Linton,  as  he  went  by,  they  told  him 
the  fugitives  would  likely  be  five  miles  ahead 
of  him.  The  news  did  not  dismay  him,  and 
lie  kept  his  own  horse  well  in  hand,  knowing 
that  tlie  chase  would  be  long.  Speed  would 
be  asked  for  later  on,  Meanwhiie  he  rode 
forward  with  a  sturdy  dourness,  in  odd 
contrast  to  the  levity  that  had  bidden  him 
toss  a  guinea  to  guide  him  on  the  choice  of 
roads. 

At  Kettlewell,  six  miles  further  on,  the 
folk  had  seen  a  bonnie  couple  riding  hard, 
"  wi'  a  li'le  look  o'  wedlock  i'  their  faces," 
and  judged  that  they  were  a  league  and  a 
half  ahead. 

Jonathan,  the  fire  at  his  heart  settling 
down  to  a  quiet,  white-hot  glow,  saw  nothing 
of  the  country  that  slipped  by  him  as  he 
rode.  There  were  rugged  crags,  crowned 
with  ruddy  bracken  ;  there  were"  little  dells, 
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sequestered  under  the  shade  of  crimson 
rowan  leaves  ;  there  was  a  hill-land  sweeping 
ever  out  and  out,  with  the  stride  of  a  gallant 
horse,  into  the  further  spaces  where  magical, 
deep  shades  of  purple,  green,  and  azure  lit 
the  wild  country  as  Avith  the  lire  of  old 
romance. 

But  then  the  rider  knew  it  all  by  heart, 
and  did  not  need  to  look  at  it.  The  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  land  were  inwoven  in  the 
fibre  of  him,  and  the  romance  which  is  not 
make-believe  was  singing  him  forward  along 
this  uphill  track. 

He  went  through  Buckden,  on  through 
Hubberholme,  and  forward  till  at  last  he 
reached  the  farm-gate  that  stood  just  this 
side  of  the  parting  of  the  roads — the 
one  that  ran  up  to  Higher  Greenfield,  and 
the  other  that  swerved  sharply  round  to 
Oughtershaw.  A  round-bodied,  jolly  farmer, 
who  had  just  gone  through  on  foot,  turned 
at  the  sound  of  hoofs  and  held  the  gate  open. 

"  WeVe  been  busy  hereabouts,  mister," 
he  said,  as  Jonathan  drew  rein  to  breathe 
his  horse.  "  Most  times  we  see  two  strangers 
in  a  month,  and  blamed  if  you're  not  number 
three  to  come  since  noon  ;  and  all  your 
horses  in  a  lather." 

"  The  other  two  ?  "  asked  Jonathan. 

"  Oh,  daftened  wi'  the  moonshine  they 
call  love.  I  caught  it  myself  when  I  was  a 
lad,  but,  thanks  be,  a  man  grows  out  of  it, 
and  gets  about  again,  attending  to  his 
crops.  I've  known  love-making  and  I've 
known  rheumatics,  and,  o'  the  two,  gi'e  me 
rheumatics." 

"  How  long  since  they  went  by  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  half-hour  more  or  less.  They 
took  the  Hawes  road  ;  they  would,  by  the 
look  o'  their  daft  faces,  because  it  takes 
them  up  to  Oretna.  What  I  says  is,  li'le 
fools  must  be  li'le  fools  till  they're  cured 
on't.    And  wedlock  doesn't  cure  by  halves." 

Jonathan  took  this  moment  to  look  out 
into  the  beauty  of  the  hills  for  the  first  time 
since  he  took  this  errand  into  his  keeping. 
And  behind  the  farmstead  known  as  Beggar- 
man's  there  lay  a  bank  of  sky,  blue-purple 
like  the  pansies  that  grow  in  the  borders 
of  old-fashioned  gardens.  With  a  stab  of 
pain  or  of  delight — he  knew  not  which — 
he  remembered  the  eyes  that  had  looked  into 
his  across  the  toll-bar  gate  this  morning. 

"Nay,  now%"  growled  the  farmer,  "I 
thought  ye  a  lad  that  rode  wi'  a  free  hand 
on  the  bridle.  And  ye're  just  sickening  o' 
the  same  complaint.  Where's  your  li'le 
lass,  mister,  as  she  doesn't  happen  to  ride 
'    "ieye?" 


"  Somewhere  in  the  Hawes  country,"  said 
Jonathan,  with  the  laugh  that  came  without 
rhyme  or  reason.     "  I'm  going  to  seek  her." 

He  went  up  the  steep  of  the  hill  and  past 
Our  Lady's  Well,  where  the  little  cross  was, 
and  the  cool  water  bubbled  up  among  the 
ferns,  then  forward,  out  to  Oughtershaw, 
a  hamlet  secluded  from  the  world's  rough 
usage,  though  open  to  the  free,  honest 
weather  of  the  uplands.  They  told  him 
here  again  that  the  runaways  were  well 
ahead,  and  he  grew  impatient.  He  was 
not  gaining  on  them,  and  not  to  gain,  in 
this  grim  race,  was  to  lose  more  than  he 
dared  think  of.  He  tried  to  borrow  a  horse 
fresher  than  his  own,  but  could  find  none  ; 
and  in  front  of  him,  as  he  went  up  the  rough, 
narrow  track  that  led  to  Hawes  and  Gretna, 
there  was  still  a  sky  of  blue-purple,  deep  like 
the  heart  of  a  pansy. 

If  he  was  not  gaining  on  the  fugitives,  he 
was  learning  much,  as  men  do,  whether  love 
takes  them  at  the  first  glance  or  waits  in 
ambush  for  them  at  the  twentieth.  Though 
he  died  in  the  doing  of  it,  he  wished  first  to 
take  this  girl  from  the  man  who  claimed  her. 
With  a  desire  passionate  and  selfless,  he  asked 
that  he,  without  reward  asked  or  thought  of, 
should  set  her  free  from  the  prison-house 
that  Mauleverer  proposed  to  build  about 
her.  He  had  only  a  guinea  and  his  horse, 
yet  somehow  he  felt  as  if  the  world  of  honest 
men  and  women  was  with  him  in  this  queer 
adventure. 

He  came  to  the  dip  of  the  track,  where  it 
ran  over  the  hill  toward  Hawses,  past  a  narrow 
belt  of  pinewood,  and  a  half-mile  further  on 
he  knew  that  pursuit  was  ended.  On  the 
grass  at  the  left-hand  of  the  roadway  a  girl 
in  a  blue  riding-skirt  was  sitting.  There 
was  an  air  of  disari'ay  and  trouble  about  the 
bent  head,  the  drooping  shoulders.  Two 
horses  and  a  cavalier  were  missing  from  the 
picture  he  had  been  seeing  through  this  long 
pursuit,  for  he  was  young  as  yet  to  the  way 
of  the  free  roads,  that  teach  a  man  to  harbour 
no  dreams  of  what  may  happen,  or  may  not, 
at  the  next  bend  of  the  highway. 

He  got  from  saddle,  came  and  stood  before 
her.     "  You  ?  "  he  said  gravely. 

And  somehow  she  understood  that  he  had 
been  thinking  of  her  much  since  their  glances 
met  across  the  Rylstone  toll-bar  gate. 

"  Yes,  by  your  leave,"  she  answered,  with 
a  wayward  flash  of  humour.  "I — I  feel 
httle  like  a  bride  just  now." 

He  asked  what  had  chanced,  with  a  masterful, 
air  of  question  that  surprised  her.  xind  she 
told  hipi  that  her  horse  had  taken  fright 
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at  a  patch  of  white  limestone  newly  built 
into  the  highway  wall,  and  had  bolted  with 
her.  She  had  been  thrown,  but  the  horse 
had  galloped  forward  ;  and  Mauleverer,  after 
staying  with  her  for  a  while  and  finding  her 
little  worse  for  the  fall,  had  ridden  forward 
to  catch  up  the  runaway.  He  had  not 
returned  as  yet,  and  she  was  very  tired  and 
cold. 

"  Frankly,  I  could  cry  for  loneliness- 
sheer  loneliness,"  she  finished. 

She  was  shivering,  and  'there  were  dark 
lines  under  the  pansy  eyes.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  fall,  make  light  of  it  as  she 
would,  might  well  have  tempted  a  weaker 
soul  to  give  in  long  since.  "  I  shall  wait 
here  for  your  man,"  said  Jonathan.  His 
voice  was  cold  and  harsh,  because  his  heart 
was  filled  with  pity. 

"  No,  that  is  my  privilege,"  she  said, 
with  a  touch  of  defiant  pride. 

"  We  met  at  the  toll-gate  ?  I  helped 
you  through,  you  two.  Cannot  you  trust 
me?" 

Their  glances  met,  here  on  the  lonely 
heights,  where  the  wind  blew  lies  and  subter- 
fuges away.  "  Trust  ?  "  she  said  quietly. 
"  You  met  us  there  at  the  gate,  and  you 
opened  it  for  us,  and  wished  us  luck,  and 
I — I  thought  that  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  world  I  trusted  as  I  did  you." 

Something  stirred  at  the  soul  of  the  man, 
enlarging  it.  This  girl,  left  derelict  on  a 
wild  high-road,  had  found  the  key  that 
unlocked  the  roomy  cupboard  where  his 
courage  lay.  More  than  love  of  a  woman's 
blandishments,  more  than  gold  and  pride  of 
circumstance,  was  the  trumpet-call  she  had 
sounded.     She  trusted  him. 

Then  suddenly  she  wavered,  tried  to  shake 
off  her  sickness,  and  could  not.  He  lifted 
her  to  the  saddle  of  his  horse,  and,  with  one 
hand  supporting  her,  went  back  along  the 
road.  They  came,  going  clumsily  and  at  a 
foot-pace,  to  the  farm  of  Beggarman's  below. 
The  dogs  ran  out  at  them  as  Jonathan  opened 
the  yard-gate,  and  the  same  big  farmer  who 
had  chatted  with  him  not  long  ago  came  out 
to  whistle  off  the  dogs. 

"  Oh,  so  yeVe  found  her,  like  ?  "  was  his 
dry  greeting.  "  I  said  ye  had  the  look  of  a 
man  who  was  seeking  for  his  li'le  mate." 

Jonathan,  used  as  he  was  to  the  free 
speech  of  the  country  folk,  was  in  no  humour 
for  it  now.  "  You've  a  wife  about  the  place  ? 
"Well,  get  indoors  and  tell  her  to  make  ready 
for  a  guest." 

He  carried  his  burden  into  the  house-place, 
filled  just  now  with  the  smell  of  new-baked 


loaves.      Then   he   fidgeted   up   and   down 
while  the  good-wife  fussed  about  her  patient. 

"  Is  it  grave  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  farm-wife  laughed  slyly.  "  Oh,  ay, 
for  ye  !  It  would  grieve  ye  if  her  little 
finger  ached  ;  but,  as  the  world  goes,  there's 
naught  amiss  wi'  the  bairn.  She  needs  to 
sleep  the  clock  round,  I'm  thinking,  for  she's 
dead  weary." 

Sir  Jonathan  said  not  a  word,  but  went 
out  and  got  to  saddle.  He  had  fulfilled  the 
errand  given  to  him,  and  he  proposed  now 
to  allow  his  feelings  room.  The  diversion 
he  was  bent  on,  judging  by  his  face,  was 
sober  enough,  in  all  conscience  ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  gaiety  under  it  all,  as  of  a  man 
who  is  going  into  battle  and  does  not  fear 
the  onset.  As  he  went  up  the  hill  again, 
past  the  wayside  shrine,  he  was  recalling  all 
the  gossip  he  had  heard  in  London  of  Beau 
Mauleverer's  skill  at  fence.  He  had  some 
skill  himself,  but  they  said  that  Mauleverer 
had  only  five  equals  in  the  country  when  he 
cared  to  show  his  mettle. 

Jonathan,  as  he  passed  the  belt  of  pines, 
remembered  with  curious  vividness  the  look 
and  the  voice  of  the  old  sergeant  who  had 
taught  him  how  to  use  a  sword.  There  was 
one  trick  of  fence,  perhaps,  that  Beau 
Mauleverer  did  not  know. 

He  came  to  the  moorside  hillock  where  he 
had  found  the  runaway  with  tired  pansy 
eyes.  He  pulled  up  and  waited  there,  with 
a  grim,  instinctive  feeling  that  life's  irony 
was  just. 

He  did  not  wait  long,  for  up  the  road 
he  heard  the  tread  of  hoofs,  growing  clearer 
every  moment.  Mauleverer  had  followed 
the  runaway  horse  for  a  league  and  a  half, 
had  found  it  lying  in  the  ditch  on  the  road- 
side with  both  knees  broken  by  its  fall,  and 
had  had  no  choice  but  to  take  a  pistol  from 
his  holster  and  dispatch  it.  He  checked 
his  headlong  gallop  as  he  turned  the  corner 
and  saw  the  horseman  sitting  motionless  in 
saddle  at  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
companion.  As  he  drew  rein,  he  looked  at 
Jonathan  with  eyes  so  reckless,  such  open 
windows  to  a  soul  given  over  long  since  to 
the  adversary,  that  the  younger  man  turned 
his  head  with  a  childish  instinct  to  retreat 
from  disastrous  sights. 

*'  There  was  a  lady  here,"  said  Mauleverer. 
His  voice  was  gentle  and  foppish,  as  it  always 
was  when  his  temper  was  at  its  worst. 

"There  was.  She  has  gone,  sir.  I  saw 
her  go."  Jonathan's  gaiety  returned  with  a 
swiftness  that  surprised  him. 

"  You  saw  her  go  ? " 
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**  Yes,  down  the  road  yonder,  back 
toward  Skipton,  Her  father  sent  a  friend  to 
overtake  her,  and  he  found  her  here." 

"You  talk  gUblj,  sir,  as  if  you'd  had  a 
hand  in  it." 

"I    let  you    through   the    toll-bar   near 


I  thought  it  was  honest  man  and  honest 
maid  playing  Bo-Peep  for  Glretna.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  the  bridegroom  was  Beau 
Mauleverer." 

Men   know  each  other  without  wasting 
too  much  time  on  words.     Mauleverer  got 
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'  Ifc  was  a  good  fight." 


Rylstone.  Believe  me,  I've  had  a  deep 
interest  in  you  ever  since." 

The  other  glanced  at  him.  His  voice  was 
gentler  than  before.  "  I'm  in  your  debt.  I 
could  not  remember  why  I  knew  your  face 
at  sight,  and  yet  could  put  no  name  to  it. 
Well?" 

"  My  heart  ran  away  with  me  this  morning. 


down   from    the   saddle.      Jonathan's   feet 

touched  the  roadway  at  the  same  moment. 
"  You  call  my  name  in  question  ?  " 
"No,   by   your    leave,"   said    Jonathan. 

"Your  name  is   beyond  reach  of  question. 

We  know  you." 

When  they  had  taken  their  places  in  the 

middle  of  the  roadway,  Mauleverer  was  aware 
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of  some  sickness  of  the  heart.  His  shimberiii^ 
conscience  pricked  him,  telling  him  that  he 
had,  indeed,  passed  bejond  the  recognition 
of  all  honest  men.  And  then  his  conscience 
slept  again,  like  a  well-trained  dog,  and  they 
were  at  it — he  and  Sir  Jonathan. 

It  was  a  good  fight.  Jonathan  was 
matched  against  a  fine  swordsman,  and  his 
own  skill  was  bettered  by  the  knowledge. 
The  other,  playing  easily  within  his  strength, 
was  waiting,  with  the  disdain  that  was  his 
foible,  for  the  moment  to  end  it  all 
with  grace  and  a  clean  thrust.  It  was  then 
that  Jonathan  remembered,  for  the  second 
time,  the  training  licked  into  him  by  the  old, 
grizzled  sergeant,  who  had  prophesied  that 
he  would  never  be  a  great  swordsman,  but 
always  a  useful  one.  That  little  trick  of 
fence  was  not  picturesque  nor  showy ;  its 
strength  lay  in  its  unexpectedness.  The 
keenness  of  the  fight  had  given  him  a  cool, 
unhurried  sense  of  leisure.  He  saw  that 
Mauleverer  was  over-confident,  was  thrusting 
and  parrying  by  routine,  as  if  he  needed 
more  exercise  and  was  reluctant  to  bring  the 
duel  to  an  end. 

Jonathan  picked  his  moment.  Across  the 
orderly  routine  of  it  all,  his  blade  ran  in  and 
out  with  sudden  fury,  and  the  next  moment 
Mauleverer's  sword  was  lying  in  the  road. 
There  was  a  second's  pause,  and  during 
that  second  Jonathan  achieved  a  creditable 
victory. 

"  I — I  had  the  best  will  in  the  world  to 
kill  you,  sir,  and  could  not.  I  was  born  a 
fool,  I  think.     You  had  best  get  to  horse." 

Mauleverer  paced  up  and  down  the  road, 
his  face  grey  and  tired.  Then  he  looked  at 
Jonathan  with  haunted  eyes.  "  You'd  best 
have  killed  me.  You  have  taken  more  than 
life,  youngster,  with  that  queer  feint  and 
thrust  of  yours.  Will  you  teach  me  the 
trick  of  it  ? "  he  added,  with  a  bid  for 
humour  that  had  a  certain  gallantry  of  its 
own.  "  No  ?  Well,  you're  wise,  perhaps. 
I  should  use  it  amiss,  as  I've  used  all  other 
gifts  that  came  to  me  along  the  road." 

He  picked  up  his  sword,  and  Jonathan, 
stirred  by  a  pity  he  thought  foohsh,  let  him 
claim  it  and  get  to  horse.  His  adversary 
turned  in  saddle.  "  There  are  many  women 
in  the  world,"  he  said,  with  a  carelessness 
that  did  not  hide  some  trouble  of  the  heart,^ 
"  but  there  are  few  good  swordsmen.  The 
one  pride  left  me,  sir,  you've  humbled.  I 
shall  learn  that  trick  of  yours,  since  you^ 
won't  teach  it  me." 

It  was  so  that  Mauleverer  went  out  into 
the  wilderness — north,  toward   Hawes,  not 


south  to  the  country  that  had  known  him. 
And  Jonathan  stood  perplexed.  Pity,  do  as 
he  would,  was  strong  on  him.  This  ruffler, 
mired  from  head  to  foot  by  common  gossip, 
had  carried  himself  well  in  the  hour  of  bitter 
trial.  There  was  no  doubting  that  he  had 
met  defeat  as  one  man  likes  to  see  another 
meet  disaster  ;  and  somewhere,  deep  where 
his  instincts  lay,  Jonathan  guessed  that,  in 
some  tangled  fashion,  this  man  had  found 
the  love  that  cleanses  many  sins. 

The  mood  went  by  him.  He  remembered 
only  Mauleverer's  record,  the  innocence  of 
the  girl  he  had  persuaded  to  take  the 
Gretna  road.  He  did  not  know  what  was  to 
come,  but  he  was  glad  that  he  was  playing 
watch-dog  here. 

He  turned  at  last  from  looking  up  the 
road  that  Mauleverer  had  taken,  and  saw  a 
slim  figure  cloaked  in  grey  standing  near 
his  horse.  In  her  eyes  was  the  light  that 
comes  when  weakness  has  been  held  too  long 
at  bay  ;  her  strength  was  borrowed: 

"He  has  not  come,  sir  ?  "  she  said  sharply. 

"  Yes,  he  has  come,  and  gone." 

*•  But  why  ?  I  do  not  understand.  The 
woman  at  the  farm  down  yonder  said  that 
I  was  mad  to  leave  my  bed  ;  but  I  had 
promised,  sir — I  had  promised  to  wait  for 
him  here." 

Jonathan  felt  no  hero.  He  was  bewildered 
by  the  simplicity,  the  strong  charm  of  con- 
stancy and  faithfulness  that  went  with  this 
girl  like  the  fragrance  of  a  herb-garden. 

"  Your  father,"  he  said  lamely — "  he  came 
in  a  post-chaise  just  after  I'd  opened  the 
Eylstone  bar  for  you,  and  he  told  me  who 
it  was  that  rode  with  you,  and — and  I  took 
his  errand,  because  I  had  the  swifter  horse." 

"So  you  ran  with  the  hounds  and  with 
the  fox.     I  had  thought  better  of  you." 

"  No,  by  your  leave,  I'm  the  one  hound 
left  o'  the  pack,  and  the  fox  has  gone  wide 
iijto  the  Hawes  country." 

It  seemed  to  Jonathan  that  she  loathed 
the  sight  and  presence  of  him.  An  older  man 
would  have  told  him,  from  ripe  experience, 
that  it  is  safe  to  offer  women  any  gift  except 
a  selfless  longing  for  their  happpiness. 

"You  fought  together,"  she  said,  the 
pansy  eyes  hard  as  steel,  "  and  the  luck 
was  on  your  side  ?  And,  sir,  he's  not 
dead  ?  "  she  broke  off  with  sudden  entreaty. 

"No,  there's  no  wound  on  him.  He 
gave  me  his  word  of  honour  to  leave  you  in 
my  care." 

"  Find  me  a  roadside  tramp  instead  !  Your 
care — you  who  opened  the  gate  for  us,  and 
then  made  terms  with  the  pursuer  I " 
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Do  as  he  would,  Jonathan  loved  this  girl 
ever  a  little  and  a  little  more.  Her  fierce- 
ness was  so  likeable.  "  There's  no  tramp  in 
sight,"  he  said,  with  the  boy's  laugh  that 
came  in  and  out  of  season.  ''  Shall  I  ride  out 
and  find  ycu  one  ?  Or  perhaps  a  highway- 
man would  serve  ?  But  then,  like  the  moths, 
they  do  not  come  till  dusk." 

"  And  now  you  jest !  Oh,  I  know  !  You 
believe  what  men  say  of  him,  and  he  has  sins 
enough,  no  doubt ;  but  you've  not  heard 
him  tell  me  what — what  the  new  life  will  be 
when  I  am  at  his  side." 

Jonathan  bowed  his  head.  He  was  in 
the  presence  of  ?  simplicity,  a  courage,  that 
asked  homage  from  all  meaner  folk.  No 
man  could  ever  nave  achieved  such  faith  in 
Mauleverer.  And  then  the  light  died  out  of 
the  pansy  eyes,  like  a  flame  that  has  burned 
too  fiercely. 

"  I'm  yQYj  tired,"  she  said.  "  Believe  me, 
sir,  I  hate  you  !  You  will  ride  north  or  south, 
so  long  as  you  leave  me  to  be  very  tired." 

Along  the  road  there  came  the  rattle  of 
hoofs,  the  sharp  cry  of  a  postillion,  and 
through  the  dnst,  ruddy  in  the  light  of  a 
descending  sun,  a  post-chaise  travelled  fast. 
The  chaise  pulled  up,  and  out  of  it  a  burly 
figure  stepped.  Judge  Linstoke  glancel 
from  one  to  the  other,  and*  seemed  content. 

"  Everything  went  wrong,"  he  said,  with 
the  blufP,  large  air  that  seemed  to  override 
the  landscape.  "A  horse  cast  a  shoe,  the 
postillion  took  too  much  wine  of  the  country 
while  we  halted  for  repairs,  and  I'd  to  hold 
his  head  down  in  a  drinking- trough  till 
he  was  drowned  or  sober.  We  should  liave 
overtaken  you  an  hour  since  but  for  these 
adversities." 

Jonathan,  for  his  part,  was  putting  the 
runaway  into  her  father's  chaise,  and  she  was 
too  weary  to  resist  him.  For  the  second 
time  to-day  he  had  seen  that  look  in  her  face 
— a  tiredness  warring  with  high  spirits — and 
he  asked  only  to  succour  lier  in  need. 

*' There's  a  farm  they  call  Beggarman's 
down  yonder,"  he  said,  pointing  with  his 
whip.  "  They  will  lodge  you  there  for  the 
night." 


"  And  you,  friend  ?  " 

Jonathan  glanced  at  the  hills,  across  whose 
tops  the  gloaming  walked  with  tender  foot- 
steps. "  I,  sir  ?  I've  done  my  day's  work. 
There's  a  bed  to  be  found  somewhere, 
north  or  south." 

"  You  come  with  us.  Nay,  I'll  not  be 
overruled  twice  in  the  one  day  by  a  lad 
young  enough  to  be  my  son.  We  three 
should  be  good  company,  I  think." 

Late  that  night,  when  the  farm- wife  was 
satisfied  that  her  guest  had  fallen  into  the 
quiet,  dreamless  sleep  she  needed,  when  the 
master  of  Beggarman's  had  bidden  them  a 
blunt  "  Good  night,"  because  he  had  to  be 
up  betimes  with  the  cattle,  the  Judge  and 
Jonathan  sat  on.  There  was  a  bottle  of  good 
gin  on  the  table,  and  a  steaming  kettle 
on  the  peat  fire  ;  but  they  had  forgotten 
both. 

"  It  was  odd,  that  meeting  of  ours  at  the 
toll-gate,"  said  the  older  man.  "  I  believed 
in  you  at  sight.  It  was  a  sporting  chance  at 
the  best,  but  the  odds  were  in  your  favour — 
there  are  few  sheep  as  black  as  Mauleverer. 
What  Avas  the  way  of  it  ?  " 

"  He  fought  very  well,  and  he  went  as  a 
gentleman  would  go,  I  think." 

"  We've  painted  him  blacker  than  we  need, 
then,"  growled  the  other,  after  a  silence. 
"  What  a  heart  you  have,  my  lad,  or  what  a 
weak  head  !  One  scarcely  knows  your  breed, 
somehow.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  game  I  played 
at  all  through  this  pursuit,  since  I  met  you  at 
the  Rylstone  gate  ?  I'd  none  to  bet  with, 
so  I  laid  a  wager  with  myself,  to  pass  the 
time.  I  laid  two  to  one  that  you'd  overtake 
that  little  girl  of  mine  and  keep  her  till  I 
came." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  said  Jonathan.  "  I  did 
so  little." 

There  was  a  sudden  whir  and  creaking 
from  the  eight- day  clock  in  the  corner,  with 
the  round  moon  on  its  dial  catching  odd 
lights  from  the  peat  glow  and  the  candles. 
Then  it  struck  twelve  o'clock,  and  Jonathan 
laughed  suddenly. 

"  The  next  day  begins,"  he  said.  "  Good 
luck  to  it !  " 
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HERE  was  a  grunt, 
a  howl,  and  a 
wallowing  splash. 
"Oh,  Heavens," 
groaned  Blue-funk 
Carson,  "  another 
delay!"  The  little 
party  of  one  white 
man  and  four  native 
carriers  were  pick- 
ing their  slow  way 
through  an  apparently  endless  mangrove 
swamp.  One  of  the  native  "  boys "  had 
slipped  from  a  bla.ck-green,  greasy  root,  and 
had  dived  head  foremost  into  a  shining  pool. 
He  and  his  load  were  retrieved  with  some 
toil  and  much  yelling.  During  the  process 
Blue-funk  Carson  stood  with  closed  eyes, 
clutching  a  gnarled  root.  He  himself  was 
responsible  for  his  queer  nickname.  It  was 
his  habit  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  shivering 
coward.  Time  and  again  he  journeyed  almost 
alone  in  search  of  trade  where  no  other  white 
man  would  have  thought  of  venturing  with- 
out an  armed  escort ;  and  when  he  returned 
from  one  of  those  wild  expeditions,  and  was 
for  once  persuaded  to  speak  of  some  exploit 
in  which  a  cruel  death  had  hterally  grinned 
at  him,  he  would  invariably  say  :  "  I  was  in 
no  end  of  a  funk,  you  know — a  real  blue 
funk  !  "  That  was  how  he  had  won  his 
nickname.  It  was  a  title  of  honour  in  cities 
and  in  lonely  trading  stores,  from  the  surf- 
washed  coast-line  to  the  dim  interior,  wherever, 
white  men  wrestled  with  the  cUmate,  the 
natives,  and  strange  devils. 

He  was  not  a  communicative  man  about 
himself,  but  it  was  guessed  by  some  feW 
discerning  people  that  a  woman  had  been 
responsible  for  his  exile  from  England.  His 
present  attitude  towards  the  sex  seemed  to 
confirm  the  theory.  He  was  out  to  make  his 
pile,  he  would  tell  you,  with  his  slow  grin. 
And  if  contempt  of  danger  could  have 
ensured  success,  he  would  have  achieved  his 
ambition  long  before.  But  piles  are  not 
easily  won  by  wandering  traders  in  West 
Africa.  Graves  are  much  more  common. 
For  the  rest,  he  stood  some  six  feet  two, 


and  was  marvellously  lean  and  skinny,  with 
long  arms  and  narrow  shoulders.  His  hair 
was  a  cheery  red ;  his  face  was  sallow, 
freckled,  and  unbeautiful  ;  his  eyes  were 
sleepy,  save  at  a  crisis.  Bogs  and  small 
children  had  been  known  to  take  queer 
fancies  for  him  at  sight. 

He  looked  horribly  ill  now.  If  the  gods 
had  granted  him  one  wish,  he  would  have 
prayed  for  a  bed  and  cool  darkness.  But  it 
was  vitally  necessary  to  press  forward.  Even 
now  the  river  tide  was  rising  through  the 
huge  swamp.  The  stagnant  water  lapped 
against  the  hideously  distorted  roots.  It 
was  death  to  linger.  The  rescued  bearer 
shook  himself  and  shouldered  his  load,  the 
white  man  spurred  himself  to  a  dogged  effort, 
and  the  little  caravan  crawled  splashing  on. 

The  heat  was  fearful.  The  reek  of  the 
swamps  was  choking.  Every  member  of  the 
party  was  coated  with  liquid  mud.  Blue- 
funk  Carson  drove  himself  on  mechanically. 
Imbono,  his  body-servant,  kept  the  other 
three  moving  with  threats  and  blasphemy. 
And  then  there  came  another  halt. 

The  trunk  of  a  huge  fallen  tree  made  a 
bridge  to  comparatively  dry  land.  Ten  feet 
below  it  gleamed  deep  water. 

"No  bottom  lib  for  dat  beastly  ting," 
Imbono  remarked  dispassionately. 

"  I  never  felt  less  like  tight-rope  walking ! " 
Blue -funk  Carson  groaned.  "It  looks 
infernally  slippery,  but  here  goes  !  " 

It  was  slippery.  How  he  got  across  he 
never  knew.  His  eyes  were  dim  and  his 
head  felt  as  though  it  were  filled  with  molten 
metal.  But  somehow  he  staggered  over. 
One  of  his  servants  was  less  lucky.  He 
slipped  with  a  yell.  After  one  comprehensive 
splash,  he  did  not  reappear. 

Carson  pulled  himself  together. 

"  The  poor  devil's  hit  his  head  on  a  snag  1 " 
he  muttered,  and  dived  without  more  ado. 

Imbono  followed  his  master.  The  other 
two  stayed  stolidly  on  dry  land.  After  a 
grim  struggle,  the  bearer  was  dragged  ashore 
senseless.  But  his  wooden  head  might  have 
withstood  a  blow  with  an  axe  almost.  He 
came    round    swiftly.      Blue -funk    Carson 
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wrung  out  his  own  dripping  clothes  and 
realised  that,  although  they  had  outraced  the 
tide,  he  had  come  to  the  limits  of  his 
strength. 

"  Any  village  lib  near  here,  Imbono  ?  " 
he  questioned. 

Imbono's  ebon  features  expressed  grave 
doubt. 

'*  Fan  village  close  here.  But  berrah  bad 
men,"  he  answered. 

Blue-funk  Carson  shrugged  his  wet 
shoulders. 

"  It  can't  be  helped.  We're  clean  out  of 
chop,  and  I've  a  bad  go  of  fever  coming 
on." 

But  Imbono  still  objected. 

"  Berrah  bad  men,"  he  repeated 
emphatically.  "Lib  for  die  here,  p'raps. 
But  die  in  village — sure  ting  !  " 

Carson's  temper,  tortured  by  fever,  flamed 
out. 

"It's  another  of  your  cursed  murder- 
feuds,  I  suppose  !  "  he  snapped.  "  I  don't 
care  a  hang  !  You  lead  the  way  to  that 
village  !  " 

Imbono  nodded,  with  a  troubled  face. 

"  Bad  job  go  dere  !  Berra  bad  enemy  ob 
mine  lib  dere " 

He  began  a  long  story,  that  dealt  lightly 
with  theft  and  murder,  and  would  have 
proved  triumphantly  his  own  innocence  of 
such  wild  deeds,  but  his  master  cut  him 
short.  He  knew  Imbono  as  well  as  a  white 
man  may  ever  know  a  native.  There  were 
few  crimes  of  which  the  man  had  not  been 
guilty,  from  wife-stealing  to  murder.  He 
seemed  to  possess  a  blood  enemy  in  every  other 
village,  which  often  proved  embarrassing. 
But  the  man  had  Arab  blood  in  him,  for  all 
his  black  hide,  and  it  gave  him  the  one 
indispensable  virtue  for  which  much  might 
be  forgiven.  He  might — and  did — rob  his 
master  upon  occasion,  but  in  his  own  way  he 
kept  fai.th  with  him,  even  to  the  death. 
Moreover,  he  loved  him.  Carson,  in  his 
careless  way,  knew  that  well. 

"  Shut  up ! "  he  commanded  gruffly. 
"  We're  going  to  that  village.     Lead  on  !  " 

Imbono,  with  a  queer,  hopeless  gesture  of 
his  hands,  obeyed. 

His  master  staggered  behind  him,  fighting 
his  own  growing  weakness  with  clenched 
teeth.  "  My  word,  I  do  feel  bad  ! "  he 
muttered.  "  I  dare  say  Imbono's  right  about 
that  village.  The  Fans  are  tricky  brutes, 
*ipart  from  their  little  vendettas.  It's  a  sheer 
tos  up  between  life  and  death.  But  we 
must  get  grub,  and  I  feel  too  bad  to  be  in  a 
^unk,  for  once  V' 


But  that,  as  has  been  said,  was  always 
Carson's  fashion  of  speaking  about  himself. 
Any  white  man  of  his  acquaintance  would 
have  chuckled  to  hear  him. 

The  Fan  village  lay  ominously  quiet  in  the 
scorching  sunshine.  Its  outer  fence  was 
hung  with  charms,  and  goat's  blood  had  been 
sprinkled  upon  the  gate  as  a  charm  against 
small-pox.  The  white  man  led  his  little 
party  boldly  into  the  filth-strewn,  straggling 
street.  And  then,  all  in  a  moment,  the  huts 
vomited  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  howling 
crowd. 

For  a  moment  it  was,  indeed,  a  toss  up, 
with  the  odds  on  death.  Blue-funk  Carson 
fronted  the  mob,  forcing  himself  to  laugh. 
A  scarred  native  recognised  Imbono  with  a 
vicious  yell,  and  plucked  clear  a  long  knife. 
Imbono  grinned  and  fingered  his  gun.  It 
was  a  tense  moment.  And  then  a  lean, 
grey-haired  witch-doctor,  with  a  villainous 
face,  dragged  back  the  scarred  native  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.  The  man  subsided 
sullenly.  The  village  chief — a  gentleman  of 
vast  corpulence,  arrayed  in  a  long  plum- 
coloured  velvet  coat  adorned  with  gilt 
buttons — held  out  his  hand  to  the  white  man, 
with  a  broad  hint  as  to  gifts.  The  coin 
had  come  down  in  favour  of  life-— for  the 
moment. 

Buc  it  was  only  for  the  moment.  Imbono 
knew  that  very  well — he  had  seen  the 
witch-doctor  whisper  to  his  enemy.  He 
guessed  what  that  whisper  meant,  and,  if 
he  had  thought  only  of  his  own  welfare,  he 
would  have  made  a  dash  for  the  forest, 
striving  to  fight  his  way  clear  at  any  risk. 
Better  be  cut  down  and  die  swiftly  than 
face  such  a  lingering  death  as  that  devilish 
witch-doctor  surely  had  in  mind  for  him. 
For  he  knew  the  ways  of  such  gentry — none 
better. 

But  he  could  not  think  of  his  own  welfare. 
His  master  had  collapsed  in  the  large  hut 
that  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
chief.  Blue-funk  Carson's  strength  had 
given  out  at  last.  With  a  length  of  cloth, 
he  had  purchased  chop  and  shelter  for  his 
servants,  and  then  his  iron  endurance  had 
snapped. 

Imbono  caught  him  as  he  fell,  and  placed 
him  upon  the  uncleanly  bedstead.  Imbono 
procured  goat's  milk  and  boiled  it,  and  fed 
his  delirious  master.  Imbono  dosed  him 
plentifully  with  quinine,  heaped  blankets 
above  him,  and  waited  for  the  sweat  to 
break.  Imbono,  wife-stealer  and  murderer, 
nursed  his  master  like  a  woman,  and  never 
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thought  of  flight.  And  all  the  while  he 
knew  for  certain  that  his  own  death  by 
torture  had  been  planned. 

The  blow  did  not  fall  that  night.  With 
the  dawn,  the  crisis  of  the  fever  was  passed. 
Carson  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep.  Imbono 
knew  that  he  would  wake,  weak  indeed, 
but  otherwise  himself  once  more.  Yet  still 
he  stuck  to  his  post.  For  all  his  sins,  he 
had  the  trick  of  faithfulness  to  his  salt.  It 
was  not  in  him  to  aesert  his  sleeping  master. 
Those  other  carriers  were  useless  at  a  pinch, 
and  he  knew  well  that  Carson  himself  lay  in 
sore  danger.  It  was  only  his  far-reaching 
reputation  for  dare-devil  courage  that  had 
kept  the  Fans  from  the  white  man's  throat 
at  his  first  coming.  So  Imbono  waited  ; 
and  some  while  after  noon  he  heard  the 
sound  for  which  his  nerves  had  been 
straining.  In  itself  that  sound  was  harmless 
enough — it  was  only  the  tinkle  of  a  small 
bell. 

But  it  rang  through  an  utter  silence  that 
w^as  almost  ghastly,  as  contrasted  with  the 
usual  din  of  the  village.  The  natives  were 
crouching  now  within  their  huts.  The  witch- 
doctor, masked  and  hideous,  was  going  his 
rounds,  and  that  bell  meant  that  someone 
would  surely  die  in  horrible  fashion.  In 
front  of  some  man  or  woman  guilty  of 
witchcraft,  its  ringing  would  cease.  Imbono 
knew  well  before  which  hut  that  bell  would 
stop  its  tinkling. 

He  heard  the  sound  approach.  Brave  man 
as  he  was,  his  lips  were  twitching  and  his 
hands  were  shaking.  Slow  steps  halted 
before  the  hut,  and  the  tinkling  ceased 
abruptly.  A  yell  went  up,  hoarse  with 
the  relief  of  every  crouching  native.  The 
witch  had  been  tracked  down,  and  it  was 
someone  else  who  would  suffer.  Imbono 
threw  one  glance  at  his  sleeping  master,  and 
walked  steadily  into  the  open  air.  Resistance 
was  entirely  useless,  as  he  knew  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  he  would  have  fought  to  the  death  for 
the  pleasure  of  fighting,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  master.  If  possible,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  sleep  on. 

As  he  appeared,  the  masked  witch-doctor, 
a  towering,  ghastly  figure,  pointed  at  him 
with  his  lean  hand.  Instantly  a  rush  was 
made  upon  him.  Imbono  was  flung  to  the 
ground  and  lashed  hand  and  foot.  Then  he 
was  lifted,  a  mere  helpless  log  of  a  man, 
swaddled  with  ropes,  and  the  witch-doctor 
headed  a  procession  through  the  gate.  Grim, 
silence  shut  down  upon  the  deserted  village. 

A  while  later,  Blue-funk  Carson  awoke 
from  his  heavy  sleep.     Rubbing  \m  eyes,  h^ 


looked  about  the  hut.     His  head  was  clear, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  an  appetite. 

"  Imbono,"  he  called, "  bring  chop  quickly ! " 

But  the  command  was  ignored. 

"Where  thedeuce  is  he  ?  "  Carson  muttered. 
"  The  carriers  have  deserted,  like  enough,  but 
not  Imbono — I'd  stake  my  head  on  that. 
Something  devilish  may  have  happened." 

He  scrambled  from  the  bed.  His  legs 
felt  weak,  but  he  could  walk.  Outside  the 
hut,  he  looked  up  and  down  the  empty  street 
with  eyes  that  were  very  grim.  Imbono's 
warnings  against  entering  this  village  came 
back  to  him.  A  foreboding  of  some  vague 
horror  was  shaping  in  Carson's  mind.  If  his 
servant  had  been  dragged  to  some  horrible 
death  while  he  slept !  In  the  sunshine 
of  the  filthy  street,  only  a  skinny  chicken 
moved.  There  was  something  awful  about 
this  silence.  And  then,  from  far  away,  a 
faint  sound  reached  his  ears.  It  was  the 
thud,  thud,  thud  of  a  native  drum. 

Carson  stiffened  instantly  at  the  sound, 
and  felt  for  his  revolver.  Only  his  reputation 
with  the  natives  had  kept  them  from 
disarming  him  and  rifling  his  hut. 

His  sallow  face  seemed  to  become  a  shade 
paler  ;  his  eyes  had  entirely  lost  their  lazy 

sleepiness.       "  I  wonder  how  far "  he 

muttered. 

And  then  a  man  crept  round  the  angle  of 
his  hut.  It  was  Kiva,  one  of  his  three 
carriers.  Carson  sprang  at  the  man  and 
gripped  his  shoulder. 

"  Where  is  Imbono  ?  "  he  asked  fiercely. 

Kiva  began  to  blubber,  wringing  his  hands. 

"  Oder  two  boys  run  away.  Bad  men,  dese 
Fans,  berrah  bad  men  !  Dey  knock  Imbono 
down,  and  tie  him  up  and  take  him  away." 

"  Was  it  the  witch-doctor's  work  ?  " 

"  Debbil  ob  witch-doctor  'top  in  front  ob 
him  wid  bell " 

Carson  wasted  no  more  time. 

"  Which  way  have  they  gone  ?  Be  quick ! " 
he  snarled. 

Kiva  pointed.  "Long  dere,  by  ribber 
bank.     Drum  go  tum,  turn,  turn  !  " 

Carson  steadied  himself  with  an  effort. 
He  could  do  nothing  without  food,  that  was 
certain. 

"  Get  chop  quickly — quickly,  Kiva  !  "  he 
■commanded. 

While  Kiva  obeyed,  he  leaned  against  the 
hut,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  Imbono 
must  be  saved.  That  fact  admitted  of  no 
questioning.  But  he  was  one  against,  perhaps, 
fifty  men,  and  the  prestige  of  his  white  face 
would  avail  him  little  now  that  the  witch- 
4octor  was  about    his  devilries.      At   that 
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fiend's  bidding  they  would  cut  his  throat 
without  a  thought.  He  must  find  a  plan. 
And  then,  as  he  racked  his  brains,  there 
came  the  glimmer  of  an  idea.  It  was 
shadowy,  it  was  wild,  it  would  have  seemed 
like  certain  death  to  most  men,  but  it  was 
good  enough  for  Blue-funk  Carson. 

He  swallowed  hurriedly  the  cold  mess  of 
porridge  which  Kiva  brought,  and  then  he 
sought  for  his  baggage.  If  that  had  been 
stolen  or  rifled,  his  plan  was  useless.  No, 
thank  Heaven,  there  were  the  packages  still 
within  the  hut  !  Carson  tore  one  open,  and 
found  and  concealed  certain  small  articles 
about  his  person.  They  looked  insignificant 
enough,  but  his  skill  with  them  won  him 
hospitality  wherever  he  journeyed,  and  they 
were  vital  to  his  plan.  He  looked  to  the 
cartridges  in  his  revolver,  and  then 

"Now,  Kiva,  we  go  find  canoe,"  he 
announced. 

But  Kiva  cast  himself  before  his  master's 
feet  in  abject  terror. 

"  No  take  me  long  !  Debbil's  work  up 
dere  !  Imbono,  he  lib  for  die  already.  No 
sense  in  us  dying  too  ! "  he  groaned  with 
chattering  teeth. 

Blue  -  funk  Carson  plucked  out  his 
revolver. 

"  You  come  long  canoe,  or  you  die  here 
at  once,  quickly ! "  he  said  quite  gently. 
But  Kiva  had  heard  that  tone  before  from 
his  master. 

Blue-funk  Carson  always  spoke  with  suave 
gentleness  when  he  most  meant  business. 
Kiva  preferred  to  face  the  vague  horrors  of 
witch-doctor  and  devils  rather  than  the 
certain  death  his  soft-voiced  master  offered. 

"  Come  'long,  den,"  he  said  sullenly,  and 
Blue-funk  Carson  laughed  and  led  the  way. 

They  found  a  canoe,  and  ran  it  down  and 
embarked  with  speed.  Kiva  drove  the 
paddle,  and  Blue-funk  Carson  sat  idly  at  the 
stern.  He  must  husband  his  strength 
jealously  for  the  ordeal  before  him. 

He  had  only  pressed  Kiva  into  the 
adventure  for  the  sake  of  his  paddling.  He 
expected  no  help  from  him  in  the  actual 
gamble  with  death. 

He  knew  how  very  long  were  the  odds 
against  him  in  that  gamble,  and  he  smiled 
unconsciously  at  the  thought.  He  was  at 
his  best  and  happiest  in  such  a  moment  as 
this,  when  his  nerves  were  keyed  up  to  their 
highest  tension.  He  did  not  realise  the  fact ; 
he  honestly  thought  that  he  was  a  notable 
''oward.  '''I'm  in  no  end  of  a  funk,"  he 
muttered,  "but  poor  old  Imbono  must  be 
saved  somehow." 


The  river  was  gleaming  like  a  vast  bar  of 
burnished  metal  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset. 
An  occasional  crocodile  was  the  only  thing 
that  moved  upon  its  surface,  save  the  canoe 
that  held  the  native  and  the  lean  white  man. 
He  fell  to  thinking  of  Imbono  as  the  canoe 
leaped  forward.  Thief  and  ruffian  as  he  was, 
he  had  been  tried  in  the  fire  a  dozen  times, 
and  had  not  failed.  Three  times — no,  four — 
he  had  saved  Carson's  life.  And  how  oddly 
gentle  he  could  be,  in  his  clumsy  way,  that 
big,  rough-handed  rascal,  when  fever  had 
gripped  his  master  !  How  slowly  the  canoe 
was  crawling  !  They  might  yet  be  too  late  ! 
Carson  leaned  forward  and  spurred  the 
sweating  Kiva  to  more  frantic  efforts. 

The  beat  of  the  drum,  muffled  by 
intervening  trees,  was  growing  louder. 
When  they  seemed  abreast  of  the  sound, 
Carson  pointed  to  the  bank.  The  canoe 
was  run  in,  and  the  white  man  stepped 
ashore.  He  spoke  to  Kiva,  and  once  again 
his  voice  was  oddly  soft  and  smooth. 

"  You  stay  here,  Kiva,  till  I  and  Imbono 
come  back.  Maybe  we  shall  be  running,  and 
need  to  paddle  hard  to  get  clear.  But  if 
you  run  away  before  w^e  come,  then  you  had 
better  kill  yourself  very  quick  and  easy,  for 
I  shall  find  you  one  day !  " 

Whether  he  meant  the  words  or  no, 
mattered  little.  Kiva  believed  in  the  threat 
implicitly.  Paddle  in  hand,  he  crouched 
down  in  the  canoe  to  await  the  return  of  the 
master  who  spoke  so  softly  when  his  eyes 
were  set  like  gleaming  stones.  Sweating 
with  fear,  he  watched  the  tall,  gaunt  figure 
vanish  among  the  trees.  Carson  walked 
quickly,  forcing  his  way  through  the  tangled 
bush.  Only  once  he  halted  and  put  a  small 
flask  to  his  lips.  New-risen  as  he  was  from 
fever,  it  was  vitally  essential  that  he  should 
brace  his  nerves  and  steady  his  hand  for  the 
trying  test  that  was  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  he  halted 
suddenly. 

The  trees  had  opened  before  him,  and  he 
had  caught  sight  of  Imbono.  He  was 
lashed  with  outstretched  arms  against  a  tree. 
His  eyes  were  strained,  and  there  was  a 
greyish  tinge  upon  his  black  face.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  plucky  man  who  sees  a  fearful 
death  very  near  and  has  abandoned  hope. 
The  witch-doctor,  unmasked  but  grotesquely 
decorated,  stood  beside  him.  About  the  two, 
at  a  little  distance,  were  ranged  the  rest  of 
the  village  in  a  chattering,  yelling  semicircle. 
The  maddening  beat  of  the  drum  had  died 
away  at  last. 

The  witch-doctor  was  soaking  a  morsel  of 
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some  substance  in  a  saucer  tilled  with  a  red 
liquid.  Blue-funk  Carson  understood.  It 
was  the  old  test  for  murder  by  witchcraft. 
If  the  accused  could  swallow  that  morsel,  he 
was  innocent  and  would  go  free.  But  never 
was  it  swallowed.  That  red  liquid  was  an 
emetic  of  rude  power. 

The  morsel  was  thrust  into  Imbono's 
mouth.  He  shivered  and  spat  it  out.  A 
fierce,  wild  jell  went  up  from  the  throng. 
Imbono's  guilt  was  proved.  He  would  die, 
and  horribly.  But  th^'e  came  a  startling 
interruption  to  those  gaieties.  The  villagers 
turned  at  sound  of  a  step,  and  saw  a  tall, 
ludicrously  lean  white  man  stalk  coolly  into 
the  clearing. 

Blue-funk  Carson's  one  chance  of  life  for 
himself  and  his  servant  lay  in  a  show  of 
insolent  coolness.  He  walked  straight  up  to 
the  witch-doctor  and  pointed  to  Imbono. 

"  Cut  loose  that  man  !  "  he  commanded  in 
broken  dialect. 

The  witch-doctor  laughed  savagely. 

"  He  is  to  die,"  he  answered.  "  He  has 
killed  a  man  by  witchcraft.  Do  not  dare  to 
touch  him,  white  man,  if  you  yourself  would 
live.  He  is  ju-ju."  And  he  pointed  to  a 
bunch  of  crimson  feathers  nailed  against  the 
tree  above  Imbono's  head. 

A  voice  yelled  fiercely,  "Let  the  white 
devil  die  also  !  "  and  the  witch-doctor  grinned, 
as  a  man  grins  at  a  happy  suggestion.  Carson 
moved  a  pace  and  took  his  stand  at  Imbono's 
side. 

"  He  \\  innocent,"  he  said  loudly.  "  I 
will  prove  it,  by  my  magic  against  yours  !  " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  interest  from  the 
crowd  of  natives.  The  proposal  appealed  to 
their  sporting  spirit  and  to  their  appetite  for 
new  horrors.  And  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  feared  and  hated  the  witch-doctor, 
and  desired  his  humiliation. 

"  Let  the  white  devil  prove  his  words  !  " 
they  howled. 

"  Do  you  fear  to  match  your  magic  against 
mine  ?  "  Carson  asked  the  witch-doctor. 

That  aged  scoundrel  clearly  did  not  welcome 
the  proposed  contest,  but  his  reputation 
would  not  permit  him  to  decline  it. 

"  Let  us  see  your  magic,  white  man,"  he 
answered  menacingly.  "  This  man  is  guilty, 
and  the  true  gods  fear  no  rival.  After- 
wards  " 

Blue-funk  Carson  knew  well  what  was 
likely  to  happen  afterwards  if  his  "  magic  " 
failed.  His  course  was  entirely  clear  in  his 
mind.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  as 
was  likely  enough,  he  would  put  a  merciful 
bullet  through  Imbono's  head,  and  then  die 


himself  as  expensively  as  might  be.  Neither 
Imbono  nor  himself  should  die  by  torture. 
Meanwhile,  he  must  play  his  game  of  bluff 
with  his  best  skill. 

He  moved  into  the  open.  The  red  glow 
of  the  setting  sun  lit  up  his  pale,  ugly, 
pleasant  face.  His  nerves  had  answered  to 
his  call  upon  them — they  felt  steady  as  steel. 
And  there  was  grim  need  for  steadiness. 
Blue-funk  Carson,  who  had  entertained  many 
traders  in  lonely  stores  with  his  skill  as  an 
amateur  conjurer,  was  about  to  juggle  for 
two  lives. 

In  his  hands  were  four  small  gilt  balls, 
a  part  of  the  little  outfit  that  he  always 
carried. 

"Watch  my  magic,  0  you  people!"  he 
called,  and  next  moment  the  balls  were 
circling  and  glinting  in  the  air. 

He  knew  that  a  bungle  or  a  slip  spelt 
death,  and  he  made  no  mistake.  The  natives 
gasped  with  wonder  at  the  sight  of  those 
four  magical  balls  that  seemed  to  form  a 
ghttering  line.  And  the  performance  was 
swiftly  varied  ere  it  staled.  Carson  tossed 
a  coin  into  the  air,  and  it  vanished.  He 
swallowed  another  coin,  and  drew  it  forth 
from  the  sole  of  his  foot.  He  flung  it  once 
more  into  space,  and  dared  to  retrieve  it 
apparently  from  the  unpleasing  head  of  the 
witch  -  doctor.  That  gentleman  shuffled 
uneasily  upon  his  feet,  and  the  crowd  was 
moved  to  awed  applause.  Here  was  magic 
indeed  1  Carson  abandoned  his  simple  feats 
of  palming,  and  prepared  to  play  his  last 
card. 

"  Now  will  I  show  you  great  magic — all- 
powerful  magic!"  he  cried,  and  from  his' 
mouth  he  drew  an  apparently  endless  stream 
of  flame-coloured  paper.  He  waved  it  round 
his  head,  he  wrapped  himself  in  the  curling 
stream,  and  still  it  showered  forth. 

The  effect  surpassed  his  hopes.  The 
natives  broke  into  a  howl  of  fear.  This 
white  devil's  magic  was  dreadful  to  behold. 
They  turned  and  fled — men,  women,  and 
children  ;  even  the  witch  -  doctor  took  to 
his  sinful  heels.  In  a  moment  the  clearing 
was  deserted,  save  for  Imbono  and  his 
master. 

Blue-funk  Carson  suddenly  felt  horribly 
weak  and  giddy  with  the  reaction  from  a 
cruel  strain.  He  drew  out  a  knife  and 
staggered  towards  Imbono.  He  cut  the 
lashings  about  his  wrists,  thrust  the  knife 
into  his  hand,  and  then  fell  in  a  dead  faint 
at  his  feet. 

Imbono  contrived  to  cut  the  cords  about 
his  ankles,  and  then  he  too  collapsed  from 
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cramp  and  stiffness.  He  lay  beside  liis 
master,  groaning  and  rubbing  his  tortured 
limbs.  But  the  need  for  hasty  flight  was 
hideously  vital.  Even  as  he  raised  himself 
and  felt  in  Carson's  pocket  for  the  flask  with 
which  he  might  revive  liis  master,  he  heard 


witch-doctor.  The  bullet  grazed  his  skull, 
and  he  collapsed  upon  the  ground,  howling 
for  mercy. 

It  is  certain  that  he  would  have  received 
none  had  not  Carson  revived  from  his  swoon. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  took  in  the  situation 


He  sta^^ered  to  his  feet 
.  .  and  lired  deliberately 
at  the  "vv itch-doctor." 


a    step,    and    saw   the   witch  -  doctor   slink 
cautiously  back  to  the  clearing. 

That  old  scoundrel  hjid  worked  too  many 
frauds  himself  to  be  awed  for  long  by  any 
exhibition  of  magic.  But  he  was  to  pay  for 
his  daring.  Imbono  had  laid  hand  npon  his 
master's  revolver.  He  staggered  to  his  feet, 
made  strong  by  bitter  hatred  for  his 
tormentor,    and    fired    deliberately   at    the 


just  as  Imbono  was  steadying  himself  for  a 
second  shot  at  murderous  range. 

"  Don't  fire,  Imbono  !  "  Carson  ordered 
weakly  but  imperatively.  "  We'll  use  the 
old  hound  as  a  hostage." 

He  gulped  a  mouthful  of  brandy  and  rose 
shakily  to  his  feet. 

"  Kick  him  up,  Imbono,"  he  commanded, 
and  was  obeyed  with  zest. 
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Then  Carson  clutched  the  witch-doctor's 
shoulder. 

"Help  me  down  to  the  river,"  he  said 
genially.  "  If  we're  followed,  you'll  bo  the 
first  to  die.     Undei'stand  ?  " 

The^vitch-doctor  understood.  He  performed 
his  functions  as  a  crutch  wdth  obsequious 
obedience.  Once,  as  they  made  their  way 
towards  the  river,  the  bushes  behind  them 
rustled  ominously,  and  Carson  raised  his 
pistol.  Then  did  the  hostage  uplift  his  voice 
in  a  peremptory  shriek,  and  the  sounds  of 
pursuit  were  stilled  at  once.''  The  canoe  and 
the  waiting  Kiva  were  safely  reached. 

"  We  kill  him  now ! "  Imbono  said  with 
gusto,   glaring   with   murderous    eyes    upon 


the  hostage.  But  his  master,  as  he  knew 
of  old,  had  an  absurd  prejudice  against 
killing. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  Blue-funk  Carson  said, 
staggering  into  the  canoe.  "  Heave  the  old 
ruffian  well  home  into  that  swamp.  It  looks 
fairly  holding,  and  will  keep  him  busy  for  a 
while  !  " 

Kiva  and  Imbono,  chuckling  gleefully, 
clutched  the  great  man  by  his  hands  and 
feet.  He  flew  yelling  through  the  air,  to 
splash  heavily  into  a  substance  resembling 
black  and  evil-smelling  hasty-pudding. 
Kiva  and  Imbono  jumped  aboard. 

"  And  now  we'll  quit  this  neighbourhood," 
said  Blue-funk  Carson  cheerily. 


The  story  of  another  adventvre  of  Trader  Carson's  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


WHEN    DAYS    FALL    COLD    AND    RIMY. 


A  New  Forest  Song. 


PJOX-RED  the  forest  fern's  a-gleam, 

And  darker  runs  the  heather  stream; 
Qreen  hollies  load  the  gipsy's  team, 
And  the  days  fall  cold  and  rimy. 

From  heather  mist  and  meadow  dew, 
On  eves  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
Till  gossamers  whiten  the  grass  anew, 
And  the  frosts  lie  cold  and  rimy. 

Qrey  the  days  come  and  grey  they  go, 
While  over  bog  and  marshy  low 
Kit  Candlestick  *  flits  to  and  fro, 
Till  rush  and  reed  grow  rimy. 


The  black  pot's  swung  in  hearthplace 

wide, 
The  flitch  is  hung  in  chimneyside, 
For  'tis  the  hungry  wintertide, 
And  the  morns  be  bleak  and  rimy. 

The  haulier  hath  of  wood  a  store, 
To  keep  the  cold  from  out  his  door; 
Warm  breath  o'  fir  floats  over  the  moor. 
These  nights  so  chill  and  rimy. 

But  red  as  beads  of  gipsy  lass, 
Who  tents  upon  the  frozen  grass, 
The  holly  shines  as  the  hawkers  pass 
Down  the  Ranger's  Road  so  rimy. 


We  forest  folk,  whosoe'er  we  be, 
'Neath  farmer's  thatch  or  hostel  tree, 
To  keep  sweet  Christmas  all  agree, 
Though  the  days  fall  cold  and  rimy. 

ALICE   E.    GILLINGTON. 

*  The  will-o'-the-wisp. 


THE    SIX    RUBIES. 

By  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies,'"  "  Buchanan's  Wife,''  "  The  Quest,"  etc. 
I.     EAGLE'S    NEST. 


N  the  morning  of 
the  day  upon  which 
I  came  of  age,  we 
buried  mj  father, 
who  had  died  of 
a  stroke  following 
upon  a  roadside 
altercation  with 
Cousin  Matthew 
Gaunt,  and  on 
that  night,  my 
Uncle  Henry  having  been  summoned  to 
town  upon  affairs  of  importance,  the  six 
rubies  were  stolen  from  the  agate  shield 
above  ray  head  as  I  lay  sleeping. 

I  suppose  I  must,  at  the  outset,  explain  a 
little  about  the  six  rubies  and  about  the 
enmity  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Gaunt  family,  but  I  promise  to  be  exceedingly 
brief.  To  begin  with,  the  Gaunt  arms, 
simple,  like  all  very  ancient  escutcheons,  are  — 
upon  a  held  sable  six  gouttes  (or  drops  of 
blood)  gules,  and. the  motto  is  ''  Je  garde," 
There  is  an  interesting  reason  for  this  grim 
symbolism,  and  perhaps  I  shall  tell  the  story 
one  day,  but  not  now.  All  that  matters 
here  is  that  a  certain  crusading  ancestor  of 
mine  and  of  Mattliew  Gaunt's  brouglit  home, 
from  I  know  not  where,  six  rubies,  obtained 
in  I  know  not  what  fashion  —  enormous 
stones,  uncut,  irregular  in  shape,  roughly 
polished—brought  them  home  to  England 
and  fastened  them  upon  a  shield  of  black 
agate,  where  before  there  had  been  six  dabs 
of  red  paint.  They  became  and  remained  a 
family  possession — for  they  were  inscribed  in 
the  entail — of  peculiar  pride,  importance,  and 
sanctity.  They  were  more  than  treasures. 
Their  money  value,  great  as  it  w^as  and  is, 
seems  never  to  have  come  into  consideration. 
They  were  like  the  gold  crown  to  the 
Monmouths,  like  the  Dorset  lance.  They 
were  to  my  house  for  many  centuries  like 
the  martyr's  bones  or  the  fragment  of  the 
Holy  Eood  to  the  church  that  harboui-s  them. 
They  were  the  honour  of  the  Gaunts. 
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So  much  for  the  six  rubies.  Now  for  the 
quarrel.  Something  above  two  hundred 
years  ago,  one  Joseph  Gaunt,  being  the  third 
of  four  sons,  and  a  pretty  bad  lot,  ran  away 
from  home  to  foreign  parts.  Shortly 
afterward  the  tw^o  elder  lads  died  of  a  fever, 
and  ten  years  later,  credible  evidence  having 
been  found  of  Joseph's  death,  the  fourth 
son,  Henry,  came  into  the  title,  married, 
and  had  an  heir.  Then  Joseph  returned, 
much  the  worse  for  ill-living,  and  with  a 
wife  and  male  child.  He  at  once  claimed 
title  and  estates  for  his  son,  being  himself 
near  his  end,  but  the  child's  right  to  succeed 
was  disputed,  and  it  w^as  eventually  decided 
that  he  was  not  the  legitimate  heir.  Joseph 
died,  cursing  his  house  with  his  last  breath  ; 
but  the  child  grew  up  and  married,  and  had 
sons,  and  there  was  a  bitter  feud. 

I  lay  that  night,  after  the  funeral,  in  the 
state  room,  and  in  my  father's  great  bed,  that 
had  hanging  over  it  the  shield  of  black  agate 
with  the  six  rubies.  I  was  neither  a  nervous 
nor  a  superstitious  young  man,  and  I  felt 
that  he  would  like  me  to  be  there,  for  I  was 
master  now  in  Gaunt  House.  I  slept  well 
from  the  moment  I  lay  down,  for  I  was  dog- 
weary,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  with  grief  ; 
and  old  Staines,  the  butlei*,  had  made  me 
drink  a  glass  of  hot  whisky  and  water — a 
pretty  stiff  dose  for  a  lad  of  one-and-twenty 
unused  to  spirits. 

I  remember  that  I  fell  asleep  witli  old 
Staines's  words  in  my  ears — the  sole  comment 
he  had  permitted  himself  to  make  upon  his 
dead  master :  "  He  was  the  finest  gentleman, 
sir,  in  all  the  land." 

And  no  one  could  conceivably  have  bettered 
tliat  summing  up  of  my  father.  He  had 
been  a  relic  of  a  past  age — a  fine  gentleman 
in  a  time  when  the  very  word  had  almost 
ceased  to  have  a  meaning.  There  had  been 
nothing  modern  about  my  father.  He  had 
lived  out  his  days  proud,  gentle,  a  little 
austere,  an  incurious,  courtly,  and  amiable 
ghost  cherishing  forgotten  ideals. 
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I  awoke  with  reluctance,  dread,  and  physical 
pain  to  a  kind  of  half-way  house,  a  borderland 
between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness. 
There  were  shapes — faces — drifting  horrors. 
I  thought  I  was  having  just  a  bad  dream, 
and  so,  in  a  fashion,  I  suppose  I  was,  but  a 
dream  unlike  any  hitherto  of  my  experience. 
I  heard  a  confusion  of  dim  voices,  and, 
among  them,  one  dear  and  familiar,  though 
unrecognisable.  I  strove  to  call  out  in 
answer  to  this  voice.  I  strained  and  shook 
with  prodigious  effort.  Someone  said 
millions  of  miles  away  :  "  The  sal-volatile 
again.  Hold  it  to  his  nostarils."  There  was 
a  tingling  pain  in  my  head,  and  I  thought  I 
was  a  little  stronger,  the  voices  a  little  nearer, 
but  I  w^as  as  if  held  under  a  smothering 
cloud  of  darkness.  I  thought  I  screamed. 
Then  quite  suddenly  something  snapped  like 
a  breaking  wire,  and  I  was  aware  of  sitting 
up  in  my  father's  bed.  My  Uncle  Henry's 
arm  w^as  about  me,  Staines  and  Mrs.  Meadows, 
the  housekeeper,  were  there,  very  much 
agitated,  the  light  of  broad  day  streamed  in 
at  the  windows,  and  my  head  ached  with  a 
fiery,  dizzying  pain.  I  said  in  a  weak 
whisper — 

"  I've  had  the  devil  of  a  bad  dream,  Uncle 
Henry ! "  And  my  uncle  answered  me 
tenderly — 

"  So  you  have,  Peter—so  you  have,  my 
boy.  But  you're  out  of  it  now."  I  asked 
what  time  it  w^as,  and  one  of  them  said 
evasively  that  it  was  rather  late. 

I  believe  I  lay  back  for  a  few  minutes, 
sick  with  pain,  but  presently  said  I  w^anted 
to  get  up.  So  they  sent  Mrs.  Meadows  out 
of  the  room.  I  got  to  my  feet,  and,  still 
with  my  Uncle  Henry's  arm  about  me,  for 
I  was  extraordinarily  wobbly,  I  took  a  turn 
down  the  room  and  back. 

It  was  on  the  return  that  my  eyes  fell  by 
accident  upon  the  wall  over  the  bed's  head, 
and  I  saw.     I  said — 

"  Where's  the  shield  gone  to  ?  "  My 
uncle's  arm  tightened,  and  Staines,  the 
butler,  gave  a  kind  of  moan.  My  Uncle 
Henry  said — 

"  I'll  tell  you  presently,  Peter.  We  must 
get  you  fit  and  well  first.    How's  the  head  ?  " 

It  was  pretty  bad,  and  I  confessed  it.  So 
he  made  me  get  into  bed  again,  and  gave  me 
a  spoonful  of  something  vile.  Staines  drew 
the  shutters,  and  I  slept  again. 

It  was  late  afternoon  wdien  my  Uncle 
Henry  and  I,  clear-headed  again  and  without 
pain,  faced  each  other  over  the  shattered 
fragments  of  black  agate  from  w^hich  the  six 
charges   had   been    plucked,   and   over   the 


velvet  banner  from  which  the  gold- 
embroidered  letters  of  the  motto  had  been 
ripped  with  a  knife.  The  world  wheeled 
about  me,  and  I  felt  physically  sick. 

This  horror  to  follow  so  hard  upon  my 
father's  death — in  the  very  first  days  of  my 
stewardship  ! 

You  must  remember  always  that  I  had 
been  brought  up  from  infancy  to  regard 
those  six  rubies  as  sacred  things — inseparable 
from  the  honour  of  my  house.  And  there 
was,  by  modern  standards,  an  excess  of 
honour  about  Gaunt  House.  We  breathed, 
ate,  and  drank  it. 

With  a  shaking  hand,  I  touched  the 
fragments  of  black  stone,  and  I  stared  at  the 
six  empty  pits  in  them. 

"Gone,"  I  said  in  a  sort  of  groan — 
"  gone  !  Stolen  from  over  my  very  head  !  " 
I  fingered  those  broken  bits  of  agate  as  a 
child  plays  with  blocks,  and  beside  me  my 
Uncle  Henry  sat  silent,  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

Then  began  to  pierce  through  the  stunned 
apathy  of  my  mind  a  sense  that  there  was 
something  mysterious  here  —  something 
beyond  common  forthright  crime.  I  said 
dully— 

"  But  why  smash  it  ?  Why  break  up  the 
shield  ?  Why  rip  the  motto  off  the  velvet  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed,  Peter  ?  "  echoed  my  Uncle 
Henry's  voice  beside  me. 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  said  helplessly. 
And  my  Uncle  Henry  said,  pressing  my 
shoulder — 

"  Try,  Peter— try  !  Think  well.  Who," 
he  asked  me,  in  the  manner  of  a  helpful 
schoolmaster — "  who  outside  this  house  knew^ 
that  the  six  stones  on  the  escutcheon  were 
rubies  and  valuable  ?  "     And  I  said — 

"  Why,  nobody.  Nobody  has  even  so 
much  as  seen  them.  Not  even  the  servants 
can  have  known,  except,  perhaps,  old  Staines." 

I  stirred  with  my  finger  the  ripped  and 
tumbled  banner  that  had  so  long  borne  the 
motto  of  my  race.  Then  all  at  once  I  caught 
it  up  to  me,  for  there  were  words  scrawled 
across  it  w^here  the  gold  letters  "  Je  garde  " 
had  been  sewn.  There  w^ere  other  letters 
there,  dimly  fashioned  in  what  must  have 
been  common  white  chalk  :  ''  Je  prends.'' 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  a  cry. 

"  By  Heavens,  it  is  Matthew  Gaunt ! " 
And  my  Uncle  Henry  rose  to  face  me,  very 
pale,  with  burning  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Peter,  it  is  Matthew  Gaunt.  He  or 
his  sons  or  his  bullies — Heaven  knows  which 
— broke  in  here  last  night  during  the  storm, 
drugged   you   in   your   sleep  —  they  nearly 
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overdid  it,  too — and  stole  the  six  rubies. 
The  broken  bits  of  black  agate  were  found 
this  morning  lying  across  jour  body,  and 
the  banner  they'd  trampled  under  their  feet 
on  the  floor  after  scrawling  an  insult  across 
it.  They  didn't  try  to  hide  what  they  had 
done.  They  meant  us  to  know  just  where 
the  rubies  had  gone." 

I  still  felt  sick.  A  priest  before  his  rifled 
and  desecrated  altar  must  feel  as  I  did.  I 
hadn't  yet  begun  to  be  angry.     I  was  dazed. 

"  Why  ?  Why  ?  "  I  cried  over  and  over 
again,  with  my  head  between  my  hands.  My 
uncle  said  a  little  wearily — 

"  Do  you  mean  why  should  Matthew 
come  here  and  do  what  he  did  ?  Need  you 
ask  ?  You're  officially  his  enemy,  now  that 
your  father  is  dead.  You're  the  head  of 
Gaunt  House.  He  considered  what  might 
be  the  severest  blow  he  could  deal  you — the 
foulest  insult.  He  thought  of  this,  and  I 
expect  he  laughed  over  it.  Yes,  I  can  hear 
him  laugh.  The  six  rubies  have  been  for 
centuries  a  kind  of  symbol  to  us  Gaunts — the 
pride  and  honour  of  the  house.  If  he  takes 
them  from  us,  he  leaves  us  naked  indeed." 

I  had  begun  to  be  angry.  I  was  so  angry 
that  it  was  like  a  physical  pain.  But  I 
controlled  myself. 

"  The  thing  is  to  get  them  back." 

*^  How  ?  "  my  uncle  asked,  watching  me. 
"  You  can,  of  course,  bring  suit  against  the 
other  house.     You  can  go  to  law." 

But  at  that  I  burst  into  a  bitter  laugh. 
From  head  to  feet  I  tingled  with  shame  and 
rage  and  lust  for  vengeance.  I  ached  and 
burnt  with  intolerable  fury.  I  had  been 
always  a  little  conscious  of  the  anachronism 
of  my  house — a  wee  bit  ashamed  of  it — but 
in  this  moment  the  lawless  spirit  of  my 
forbears  possessed  me  altogether.  I  was  ail 
at  once  as  mediaeval  as  my  dead  father,  as  my 
living  Uncle  Henry.     I  was  a  Gaunt. 

"  Law !  Am  I  a  miserable  farmer 
squabbling  over  an  acre  of  disputed  land  ? 
Can  the  law  give  me  my  honour  back  ?  " 

I  knew  what  I  had  to  do.  There  was  no 
need  of  oaths  or  promises  or  wild  words. 
My  anger  left  me  quite  suddenly,  and  I  felt 
calm  and  sure  of  myself,  and  rather  gay  and 
merry. 

"Come,  Uncle  Henry,"  said  I,  'Hhat 
wicked  old  hyena  has  sat  yonder  on  his  hill- 
top and  laughed  and  sneered  long  enough — 
be  and  his  six  young  hyenas.  Let's  put  an 
snd  to  it.  He's  got  the  Gaunt  rubies.  Yes. 
But  he  shan't  have  them  another  day,  not  if 
I  have  to  tear  his  head  off  his  shoulders  to 
get  them  out  of  him.     Come,  let's  make  a 


call,  you  and  I.  Eh?  We've  been  un- 
neighbourly. Let's  go  pay  our  respects  to 
Matthew  Gaunt !  " 

To  my  great  astonishment,  my  Uncle 
Henry's  eyes  grew  bright,  and  two  tears 
rolled  down  from  them.  He  caught  at  my 
hands  and  gripped  them  hard  in  his.  He 
would  have  spoken,  but  what  I  do  not  know, 
for  he  couldn't  command  his  voice  just  then. 

So  we  stood  looking  into  each  other's 
faces,  gripping  each  other's  hands.  And 
about  our  feet  lay  the  slashed  and  desecrated 
banner  of  our  house. 

We  set  out  that  night,  towards  nine  o'clock, 
on  horseback,  for  the  roads  and  lanes 
between  Gaunt  House  and  Eagle's  Nest, 
as  Cousin  Matthew  inanely  termed  his 
pseudo-Gothic  stronghold,  were,  none  of 
them,  of  the  best,  and  had  been  made  worse 
by  recent  storms.  It  was  a  dark  night,  with 
a  damp  and  dreary  wind  that  drove  clouds 
across  the  sky,  and  boded  rain.  I  remember 
that  my  mood  of  high  confidence  —  of 
something  like  gaiety — still  possessed  me. 
I  felt  a  fine  exhilaration  new  to  my  experience. 
I  remember  that  I  whistled  a  tune,  and  made 
little  jokes  to  my  Uncle  Henry,  and  laughed 
at  tliem.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  in 
some  such  mood  as  this  that  those  elder 
Gaunts  rode  out  to  do  battle  ;  but  the  survival 
of  the  spirit  in  myself  makes  me  wonder  a 
little,  for  I  had  been  a  very  modern  young 
man,  with  a  quiet  laugh  in  my  sleeve  at  the 
mediaevalisni  of  my  father  and  my  Uncle 
Henry. 

Well,  blood  tells  in  queer  ways  now  and 
again. 

So  we  rode  through  the  night  across  that 
rough  country,  cantering  along  a  good 
stretch  of  road,  splashing  through  puddles, 
guarding  our  faces  with  an  upheld  arm  in 
narrow  wood-lanes.  And  I  whistled  mj 
little  tune  and  grinned  in  the  dark,  and 
patted  the  thing  that  lay  snug  in  my  coat 
pocket.  We  saw  the  lights  of  Matthew's 
absurd  house  in  something  short  of  an  hour, 
and  began  to  mount  the  hillside  towards 
them. 

We  brought  our  horses  well  up  near  the 
house,  and  tethered  them  just  outside  a  high 
encircling  wall,  pierced  here  and  there  by 
shabby  iron  gates,  one  of  which  hung  open. 
There  were  a  few  lighted  windows,  both 
below  and  above,  but  most  of  the  house  lay 
dark.  We  mounted  the  paved  terrace  and 
rang  at  the  big  front  door. 

It  was  opened  after  a  rather  long  delay 
by  a  little,  bent,  white-haired  man  in  a  dress- 
coat   too    big   for   him,  who   looked   up  at 
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us  side  wise  like  an  elderly  bird.  My  Uncle 
Henry  said — 

"  Inform  your  master  that  Mr.  Gaunt  and 
Mr.  Henry  Gaunt  have  called  to  pay  their 
respects." 

The  little  servant  heard  this  in  silence, 
stood  a  moment  with  bowed  head,  as  if 
reflecting  upon  it,  and  then  quite  suddenly, 
and  before  I  could  check  him,  shut  the  door 
in  our  faces.     I  said  to  my  uncle — 

"  Quick — give  me  a  leg  up  !  There's  a 
fanlight."  He  held  out  his  clasped  hands, 
I  stepped  in  them,  found  a  projection  in  the 
stone  of  the  door  casing,  a,nd  so,  clinging  to 
the  ivy  that  was  thick  upon  the  wall  there, 
stood  looking  into  Cousin  Matthew's  house. 

I  saw  the  little  bent  serving-man  run, 
scuttling  like  a  crab  down  the  hall  towards 
a  door  at  the  left,  near  where  the  stairs 
mounted,  and,  as  he  reached  it,  I  saw 
Matthew  Gaunt's  great  grey  head  and  shaggy 
beard  thrust  out  to  meet  him.  I  thought  I 
saw  another  head  also,  but  I  was  not  sure. 
They  conferred  there  an  instant,  and  I  saw, 
rather  than  heard,  one  of  them  call  out 
towards  an  opposite  door.  A  loutish  country 
boy,  with  a  shock  of  yellow  hair  and  a 
footman's  coat,  came  from  this  door,  took 
an  order,  and  sped  clumsily  up  the  stairs. 
Then  the  little  bent  man,  whom  I  took  to 
be  Cousin  Matthew's  butler,  turned  and  came 
back  toward  the  front  of  the  house.  My 
Uncle  Henry  guided  my  foot  down  to  earth, 
and  we  waited. 

"  The  master,"  said  the  bent  little  serving- 
man,  "  regrets  that  'e  is  not  at  'ome." 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  my  Uncle 
Henry  politely,  "  that  your  master  should  be 
permitted  to  torture  himself  with  regrets." 
We  pushed  the  little  man  aside  and  entered. 
He  would  have  run  ahead  of  us,  but  we 
checked  him,  and  made  our  way  to  the  door 
w^here  I  had  seen  Matthew  Gaunt  standing. 

He  was  sitting  now,  behind  a  table  laden 
with  coffee  things  and  with  liqueur  bottles, 
in  a  large  square  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
lined  with  books.  Sitting  there,  he  gave  the 
effect  of  a  very  big  man,  for  his  shoulders 
were  so  heavy  and  his  neck  so  thick  that 
liis  head,  with  its  rough  mat  of  grey  hair  and 
its  great  spreading  beard,  looked  tiny  upon 
them  ;  but  I  knew  that  his  legs  were  short 
and  puny.  He  bore  a  far-away  resemblance — 
the  faintest  in  the  world — to  my  father,  but 
my  father  had  been  tall,  and  had  looked  like 
a  king  in  a  picture-book.  Cousin  Matthew 
looked,  sitting,  like  a  king's  bully. 

He  scowled  at  us  without  rising,  and 
asked — 


"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Paying  our  respects,  Matthew,"  said  my 
Uncle  Henry — "  returning  your  call.  Do  you 
think  we  have  no  manners  at  Gaunt  House  ?  " 

He  said  neither  "  Yes  "  nor  "No  "  to  that, 
only  his  little  dark  eyes  glittered  at  us  and 
moved  from  one  to  the  other,  and  glanced 
from  us  to  the  door  of  the  room.  He  seemed 
uneasy,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised.  He 
must,  I  thought,  have  expected  some  riposte 
to  his  attack  upon  Gaunt  House.  Had  our 
visit  been  quite  unlooked-for  ? 

There  came  a  stir  of  feet  at  the  door,  and 
our  host  sat  up  and  gave  a  little  exclamation. 
The  shock -headed  young  footman  came  in. 
He  was  breathing  hard,  as  if  he  had  gone 
and  come  with  great  haste,  and  in  one  hand 
he  held  gingerly,  a  little  away  from  him,  a 
revolver,  one  of  the  big,  old-fashioned  kind 
with  a  nickelled  chamber  and  barrel. 

So  we  had,  after  all,  surprised  Cousin 
Matthew.  Incredible  as  it  sounds,  he  had 
not  been  ready  for  us.  My  Uncle  Henry 
laughed. 

"Matthew,  Matthew,  this  looks  like 
carelessness  !  Did  you  think  so  poorly  of 
us,  then  ?  "     He  said  to  the  dolt  of  a  boy — 

"  ril  take  the  pistol.     Thank  you  !  " 

Matthew  Gaunt  cried  out  sharply,  springing 
to  his  feet  behind  his  table,  and  the  servant, 
aw^are  at  last  of  something  wrong,  turned  and 
caught  aj  the  weapon  he  had  relinquished  ; 
but  my  uncle  slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  still 
laughing  gently,  and  with  one  hand  he  pushed 
the  footman  out  of  the  room  and  turned  the 
key  in  the  door. 

I  went  a  few  steps  across  the  floor  and 
faced  the  man  who  had  dropped  back  once 
more  into  his  chair  and  sat  there  sullenly, 
his  great  grey  beard  spread  out  across  his 
chest.     He  sneered  at  me — 

"  Well,  cub  ?  " 

"  Where  are  the  six  rubies  ?  "  I  asked  him, 
meeting  his  eyes  fair.  "  I've  come  for  them. 
Where  are  they  ? "  He  eyed  me  up  and 
down. 

"You  look  like  your  father.  You're  a 
Gaunt,  right  enough." 

"  That's  more  than  you  are,"  said  I,  and 
brought  the  red  into  his  cheeks. 

"  You're  a  common  thief,"  I  said — "  just 
a  common  housebreaker,  like  any  other. 
Gaunts  don't  steal.  Why,  by  the  way,  did 
you  ?  You're  partly  Gaunt,  even  if  it  is 
unofficial." 

My  cousin  glowered  at  me  for  a  moment 
in  silence,  and  I  expected  an  outburst  of  rage, 
but  at  the  end  he  lauo"hed  instead. 

"Why?      Well,    I    was    dull  -    I    was 
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infernally  dull.  I  was  bored  with  everything. 
And  then,  too,  the  rubies  belonged  here,  in 
the  elder  branch  of  the  house.  And  then, 
too,  I'd  had  my  appetite  whetted  by  a  small 
success,  lou  see,  I  encountered  your  father 
the  other  day,  and  gave  him  a  fright.  He 
went  home  and  died  of  it." 

"  That  is  a  lie  !  "  cried  my  Uncle  Henry 
furiously,  and  caught  my  arm  as  I  was  leaping 
forward.  His  face  was  quite  white  with 
anger.  "  That  is  a  paltry,  cowardly  lie  !  A 
little  farmer's  boy  by  the  roadside  saw  and 
heard  all  that  passed  between  you  and 
my  brother.  I  talked  with  him  yesterday. 
You  insulted  my  brother  as  you  passed  bim, 
and  be  struck  you  across  the  face  with  his 
crop.  Then  you  turned  your  horse  and  rode 
away.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
anyone  or  anything  else  in  this  world  that 
you  are  afraid  of,  Matthew,  but  I  know  that 
you  were  always  afraid  of  Cecil  Gaunt,  and 
he  knew  it,  too." 

My  uncle  looked  at  the  man  behind  the 
table,  folding  his*arms.  "  A  coward,  a  liar, 
and  a  common  thief  !  The  Gaunt  blood  has 
run  thin  in  you.  Bah,  you  poison  the 
air  !  Get  on  with  it,  Peter,  lad.  Let's  be 
out  of  this  hole." 

Once  more  I  asked  him — 

"Where  are  the  rubies  ? "  And  he 
answered,  scowling  across  at  me  under  bis 
shaggy  brows — 

"  Where  yoiCll  never  find  them,  cub."  I 
drew  the  little  black  Colt  automatic  from 
my  pocket,  and  pulled  free  the  safety  catcli, 
but  my  Uncle  Henry  touched  me  on  the  arm. 

"  Wait  a  moment."  He  went  near  the 
edge  of  the  table  behind  which  our  cousin 
sat,  and  took  his  own  pistol  into  his  bands. 
His  face  was  pale.     He  said — 

"  My  nephew  is  a  young  man,  and  he  is 
the  head  of  the  house.  I,  Matthew,  am  old  ; 
my  good  years  are  behind  me.  (An  absurdity. 
He  was  at  this  time  fifty- three,  and  could 
outwalk,  outride,  and  outplay  me  at  tennis.) 
I  should  be  very  content  to  die,  having  rid 
the  earth  of  a  mean  and  poisonous  thing 
such  as  you.  You  will  tell  us  where  are  the 
rubies  that  you  stole  from  Gaunt  House,  or 
I  will  call  in  your  servants,  here  and  now, 
and  shoot  you  before  their  faces." 

I  cried  out — 

"  This  is  my  job,  Uncle  Henry  !  "  But  he 
said  without  turning — 

"  Be  still  !     I  am  older  than  you." 

Matthew  Gaunt  stirred  restlessly  in  his 
chair,  and  scowled  and  muttered. 

"  You  make  a  great  fuss  over  a  bit  of 
looting,"  he  said  crossly.    "  You  spread  hard 


names  about  as  if  you'd  a  loo  of  'em  to  spare. 
Heaven  save  us  !  W^ell,  you  were  always  a 
pair  of  dancing-masters,  you  and  Cecil-— 
finicking  over  manners  aod  the  hke.  As  for 
your  rubies — mine  by  rights — you've  come 
too  late.  I  have  six  sons,  you're  aware  ? 
Well,  I've  given  'em  each  one.  I've  divided 
the  Gaunt  treasure  among  the  Gaunts.  Did 
you  pass  the  postman  in  his  httle  cart  as  you 
rode  here  ?  You  might  have.  Yes  ?  Well, 
you  should  have  stopped  him.  You  should 
have  smelt  the  rubies  out  like  a  hound. 
You'll  have  the  devil  of  a  time  collecting 
them  now.  My  sons  are  good  fighters." 
He  shook  all  over  with  laughter. 

"  Is  that  quite  true?"  demanded  my  Uncle 
Henry.  It  will  go  hard  with  you,  Matthew, 
if  I  find  you've  been  lying  again.  Is  it  true 
that  you've  sent  the  six  rubies  to  your  six 
sons  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Cousin  Matthew, 
shaking  still  with  glee.  "  Each  son  a  ruby, 
and  each  will  fight  for  it  to  his  last  drop  of 
blood.  Where's  your  pride  and  your  luck 
and  your  glory  now,  eh  ?  Scattered  to  the 
four  winds  !  "     He  rocked  to  and  fro. 

My  uncle  looked  at  me,  but  I  said — 

"Wait  a  bit,"  and  turned  to  Matthew 
Gaunt. 

"  Did  you  send 
by  post  to-day  ? 
stopped  laughing. 

"  I  tell  you  once  more,"  said  he,  scowling, 
"  they've  been  distributed  amongst  my  six 
sons.  How  many  times  must  I  say  it  ?  If 
you'd  stopped  the  postman  on  your  wtiy 
here " 

"  That's  enough,"  said  I.  "  That's  what 
I  wanted  to  know."  And  to  my  Uncle 
Henry  I  said  :  "  One  of  them  is  here  in  the 
house  now."  I  pointed  to  the  table.  "See, 
two  coffee  cups,  two  half-empty  glasses  !  " 

My  Uncle  Henry  gave  a  little  exultant 
shout,  and  Matthew  Gaunt  got  to  his  feet 
behind  the  table,  bristling  like  a  dog. 

"  We  must  search  the  place  ! "  ciied  my 
Uncle  Henry.     But  I  shook  my  head. 

"  /  must— it's  my  job.  Do  you  stay  here 
and  keep  guard." 

My  uncle's  face  showed  for  a  moment  the 
swift  anxiety,  the  vicarious  fear  of  a  woman's. 
He  might  have  been  my  long-dead  mother. 

"  Let  me  go,  Peter,  lad.  I'm  an  old 
man  ;  it  doesn't  matter  about  me."  I 
touched  his  arm  and  laughed. 

"  D'you  think  I'm  not  a  match  for  one  of 
Matthew^'s  sons  and  a  decrepit  servant  or 
two  ?     Shame  on  you  !  " 

Old  Matthew  shook   his  fist   in   the  air. 


all  six  of  the  rubies  away 
Answer  me  that!"     He 
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There  were  beads  of  moisture  on  bis  square 
brow,  come  there  quite  suddenly,  for  he  had 
been  as  cool  as  a  man  at  a  play  until  that 
discovery  of  mine. 

"  If  you  try  to  search  this  house,"  said  he 
harshly,  "  you'll  never  leave  it  alive.  You 
fool !  They're  six  to  one.  They'll  shoot 
you  down  like  a  rat !  " 

I  caught  my  uncle's  eye,  and  laughed  once 
more. 

"  Six  ?  Oh,  they're  all  here,  then,  and  the 
postman  story  was  a  lie<^  So  much  the 
better.  We  shall  have  all  the  rubies  in  one 
haul.  Only  I'm  afraid  it's  not  true.  Is  only 
one  of  your  sons  allowed  to  drink  coffee  with 
you.  Cousin  Matthew  ?  " 

He  cursed  me  furiously,  and  I  laughed  in 
his  face. 

"  Don't  let  him  shout  or  give  any  signals," 
said  I  to  my  uncle,  "  and,  if  I'm  gone  more 
than  half  an  hour,  kill  him  and  come  and  look 
for  me."  This  was  in  jest,  for  I  hadn't  the 
least  idea  of  causing  the  death  of  even  so 
unworthy  a  being  as  my  Cousin  Matthew. 

I  let  myself  out  of  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  behind  me.  The  shock-headed 
servant  boy  was  tliere,  and  may  have  been 
listening  at  the  keyhole,  for  he  made  a  clumsy, 
desperate  attempt  to  throw  himself  upon  me. 
I  flung  him  aside  and  pressed  on. 

The  stairs  led  upwards  from  the  back  of 
the  hall,  and  I  mounted  them  quickly,  pistol 
in  hand.  There  was  a  landing  half-way, 
with  a  row  of  stained  glass  windows,  live  of 
them.  No  light  came  through  the  glass, 
but  the  dim  glow  of  an  overhead  lamp  shone 
down,  and  showed  that  the  middle  panel 
had  a  coat-of-arms  painted  upon  it.  I  looked 
closer,  and  saw  the  six  gouttes  gules  upon  a 
sable  field.  The  insolence  of  it !  Not  even 
a  "  difference,"  to  say  nothing  of  the 
traditional  bend  sinister  !  I  drove  the  butt 
of  my  pistol  through  the  glass,  and  heard  the 
bits  crash  and  tinkle  down  upon  some  flagging 
beneath.  Then  I  went  on  into  the  upper 
hall,  which  was  a  mere  corridor,  long  and 
straight  and  rather  narrow,  running  from 
front  to  back  of  the  house,  with  four  doors 
in  recesses  at  each  side.  It  was  lighted  very 
dimly  by  two  hanging  lamps. 

I  tried  the  first  door  at  the  left.  It  opened 
upon  a  small  room,  lighted  and  empty.  I 
closed  it  again  with  a  bang,  and  stood  still  in 
the  dark  recess,  waiting. 

I  may  have  waited  a  minute,  perhaps  less, 
but  it  seemed  a  very  long  time,  when  one  of 
the  doors  far  up  the  corridor — the  door  of  the 
front  room  at  the  right — opened  silently,  a 
man's  head  peered  out  and  was  withdrawn 


again.  I  knew  the  head  for  Enocli's, 
Matthew's  eldest  son,  though  I  had  seen  the 
fellow  but  once  before,  some  years  back. 
There  were  unpleasant  tales  told  of  Enoch. 

I  went  swiftly  on  tiptoe  up  the  hall, 
paused  an  instant  outside  that  closed  door, 
and,  pistol  ready,  entered.  The  door  swung 
to  l3ehind  me,  and  I  heard  the  latch  click 
into  place. 

It  was  a  large  room,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
library  below — not  a  bedroom,  for  it  was 
furnished  only  with  tables  and  chairs,  a  long 
sofa,  and  some  book-shelves.  There  was  a 
fireplace  at  one  side,  and,  opposite,  a  tall 
mirror  with  faded  velvet  hangings.  There 
were  the  dead  ashes  of  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and 
a  single  large  lamp  burnt  on  a  centre  table. 

The  room  was  unoccupied. 

At  first  I  thought  I  must,  in  my  haste, 
have  mistaken  the  embrasure  out  of  which 
I  had  seen  that  furtive  head  peeping.  I 
turned  quickly  back  to  make  sure.  I  felt 
for  the  knob  of  the  door  to  let  myself  out, 
and  there  was  no  knob.  Then  I  remembered 
how  promptly  the  door  had  swung  to  after 
me,  how  neatly  the  oiled  latch  had  clicked 
home,  and  I  knew  I  had  been  lured  here 
and  trapped  like  any  rat. 

For  just  an  instant  I  was  afraid — I  had  a 
moment  of  the  trapped  rat's  panic.  Then 
my  spirits  rose  again,  for,  after  all,  the  room 
had  two  windows,  and  the  wall  of  the  house 
was  covered  by  ivy.  Escape  was  easy  enough, 
if  I  wished  it. 

But  how  had  Enoch  Gaunt  got  out  of  the 
place  ?  There  were  no  other  doors.  By  a 
window  ?  I  went  to  one  of  them  and 
examined  it.  It  was  a  French  window,  that 
could  be  closed  only  from  the  inside,  and 
closed  it  certainly  was. 

I  stood  thinking,  and  once  more  I  began 
to  be  a  little  afraid.  It  is  more  exact, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  a  kind  of  uneasiness 
very  like  fear  began  to  grow  in  me.  I  had 
the  uncomfortable  consciousness  of  another 
unseen  presence  in  that  room — the  feeling 
that  I  was  watched  by  eyes  I  could  not  see. 
I  looked  about  me,  and  there  was  no 
conceivable  hiding-place  for  a  human  being. 
But  then  there  was  no  visible  means  of 
exit  other  than  the  door,  yet  I  had  seen 
Enoch  Gaunt  enter  the  room,  and  now  he 
was  gone  from  it  like  a  ghost. 

The  feeling  of  another  presence  near  me 
grew  stronger  still.  It  was  like  something 
heard  or  smelt.  It  was  like  ghostly  noises 
at  night  to  a  child.  I  began  to  be  more 
afraid,  and  I  knew  that  soon  I  should  be 
running  round  the  walls  in  a  panic.   I  pulled 


'  Enoch  Gaunt,  cut,  torn,  and  bleeding,  sprawled  at  her  feet.' 
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ujyself  together  witli  a  great  effort,  slipped 
my  pistol  into  a  side-pocket,  and  drew  out 
my  cigarette  case.  I  bent  over  the  big  lamp 
on  the  centre  table,  as  if  to  take  a  light  from 
it,  and  saw  it  was  one  of  those  lamps  that 
are  extinguislied  by  pressing  down  a  little 
lever.  •  I  put  out  my  hand,  and  in  an  instant 
the  room  was  in.  darkness. 

I  chanced  to  be  facing  the  tall  mirror 
opposite  the  fireplace,  and,  as  my  eyes 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  sudden  gloom, 
I  saw  a  strange  thing.  I  saw  that  the  whole 
high,  narrow  panel  of  ^lass,  which  was 
perhaps  the  size  of  an  ordinary  door,  glowed 
faintly  yellow  with  light,  and  that  behind  it, 
dim  and  black,  a  man's  figure  stood  in  a 
crouching  attitude,  half  turned  away,  as  if 
for  flight. 

It  was  exactly  as  if  I,  outside  in  the  dark, 
looked  in  through  a  somewhat  clouded 
window  upon  a  very  dimly-lighted  room,  or, 
rather,  passage-way,  for  beyond  the  man's 
crouching  figure  1  could  see  nothing  but 
black  hangings  turned  grey  by  the  faint 
light  which  came  from  somewhere  at  one 
side  out  of  my  line  of  vision. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  staring,  and  I 
confess  that  the  back  of  my  head  felt  cold, 
and  that  the  hair  bristled  there.  Then  all 
at  once  I  remembered  to  have  read,  m  an  old 
book,  of  glasses  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  mirror  from  a  brightly-lighted  room, 
but  were  transparent  to  a  spy  hiding  in 
darkness  behind  them.  I  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  and  I  recall  that  I  even 
took  the  time  to  wonder  what  possible  use 
old  Matthew  could  have  found  for  such 
medisevalism  in  these  modem  days.  Well, 
I  had  heard  queer  tales  of  Eagle's  Nest. 

I  realised  that  I  was  now,  in  my  complete 
darkness,  invisible  to  the  man  behind  that 
sham  mirror.  I  suppose  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  visible  to  me.  Certainly 
he  stood  still  where  he  was,  waiting.  I  took 
a  step  or  two.  I  caught  up  a  small,  heavy 
mahogany  chair,  whirled  it  once  round  my 
head,  and  threw^  it  with  all  my  strength. 

There  was  a  great  rending,  shattering  cra-sh 
and  a  scream.  I  leaped  forward  into  the 
passage-way  almost  as  the  broken  glass 
shivered  about  my  feet.  It  was  narrow,  as  I 
had  guessed,  and  hung  with  black  cloth.  It 
was  damp,  too,  and  smelt  of  confinement 
and  decay.  I  found  that  the  faint  light 
came  from  a  candle  set  in  a  niche  in  the  wall 
and  well  shaded. 

Before  me  a  dark  figure  staggered  and 
scrambled,  and  ran  its  hands  over  its  face, 
down  the  narrow  passage.     I  called  out — 


"  Stop,  or  I'll  fire  on  you  !  "  But  the 
figure  ran  on,  bumping  from  wall  to  wall, 
stumbling,  half  falling,  and  J  ran  after  it, 
my  pistol  ready  in  my  hand.  We  came  to 
some  stairs  leading  upward,  and  there  I 
might  have  had  my  man  by  the  heels,  for  I 
ran  better  than  he ;  but  I  bided  my  time. 
We  mounted  to  what  seemed  a  great  lumber 
room  under  the  roof,  ran  across  this,  and,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  half  fell,  half 
leapt  down  a  similar  stair.  I  hung  a  little 
back,  wary  of  traps,  so  that  the  fellow  who 
fled  from  me  was  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  advance.  He  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder,  turned  suddenly  like  a  coursed 
rabbit,  there  was  a  great  flash  of  light,  and 
he  was  gone. 

He  had  not  taken  time  to  close  the  door 
or  panel  after  him,  and,  when  I  reached  it, 
I  saw  that  he  hadn't  escaped,  for  he  had 
caught  his  foot  as  he  leapt,  and  fallen  full 
length  upon  the  floor.  I  stood  in  the 
opening  and  looked  down  some  three  feet 
into  a  brightly-lighted  room  hung  with 
flowery  chintz  and  smelling  of  roses.  There 
was  a  brass  bed  under  a  chintz  canopy  in  a 
recess,  there  were  comfortable  chairs  about, 
there  was  a  fire  burning,  a  lamp  on  a  centre 
table  covered  with  books  and  magazines. 

Beside  the  centre  table,  with  her  hands 
caught  up  over  her  mouth  as  if  to  check  a 
scream,  stood  a  tall  young  girl  with  her  red 
hair  in  a  big  braid  down  her  buck.  She  was 
dressed  in  something  straight,  white,  and 
clinging — I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  names 
of  women's  garments.  She  stood  beside  an 
overturned  chair,  silent,  her  hands  over  her 
mouth,  and  Enoch  Gaunt,  cut,  torn,  and 
bleeding,  sprawled  at  her  feet,  half  under 
the  round  table. 

He  was  struggling  to  get  something  into 
his  hands.  I  might  have  known  what  it 
was,  but  I  didn't.  I  was  looking  elsewhere. 
He  rolled  suddenly  over,  and  without  a  word, 
but  with  sobbing,  breathless  cries,  fired  five 
pistol-shots  at  me  in  quick  succession. 

I  hope  he  was  a  better,  marksman  in  his 
calmer  moments.  Still,  that  splendid  girl 
did  not  scream  nor  shrink,  though  the  air 
about  her  was  full  of  biting,  acrid  smoke. 
I  stepped  down  into  the  room  and  bowed  to 
her.  Enoch  scrambled  away  from  me,  and 
lay  farther  off  panting. 

"  You  are  very  brave,"  said  I.  "  I  think 
you  are  the  bravest  woman  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  am  bitterly  sorry  for  this  affront  to 
you.  May  I  ask  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
leave  the  room  a  moment  ?  I  have  to  deal 
with  that  raffian  on  the  floor  yonder." 
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Her  eyes  questioned  ine  over  the  white 
1  lands  that  were  still  clasped  at  her  lips,  and 
I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  am  not  a  thief.  I  have  only  come  to 
Eagle's  Nest  for  my  own." 

"  He  lies  !  He  lies  !  "  cried  Enoch  Gaunt, 
on  the  floor  beyond.  He  got  to  his  knees, 
chattering  like  a  frightened,  wounded  ape. 

"  He's  a  thief,  a  murderer  !     He's " 

"  Get  up  !  "  said  I,  looking  at  him.  And 
he  got  to  his  feet,  looking  towards  the  door. 

"  You  saw  him  shoot  at  me,"  I  said  to 
the  tall,  red-haired  girl,  "and  you  saw  that  I 
did  not  shoot  back,  thongh  I  have  a  pistol 
here.  Won't  you  please  go  ?  I  ask  it  for 
your  own  sake." 

She  looked  at  me  for  another  long  moment, 
and  then  shook  her  head,  and  I  sighed  and 
turned  to  the  man. 

"  For  this  lady's  sake,  ^iyq  me  what  yon 
have  that  is  mine,  and  I'll  go  quietly." 

"  I've  got  nothing  of  yours  !  "  he  cried, 
coughing  in  the  bitter  smoke.  x\nd  he 
grimaced  at  me  and  added— 

"  Thief  ! " 

"  Have  I  got  to  males  yon  give  it  up  ?  "  I 
took  a  step  towards  him,  and  he  howled  and 
covered  his  torn  face.  He  was  a  poor  thing. 
Old  Matthew  would  have  been  ashamed  of 
him. 

Then  the  girl,  who  had  been  standing 
silent,  went  across  to  where  Enoch  was,  and 
stood  before  him  with  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Haven't  you  done  enough  already  ? " 
she  asked,  looking  at  me  with  a  kind  of  high 
scorn.  "  You  have  half  killed  him."  I 
shook  my  head. 

"  I  threw  a  chair  at  the  trick  mirror  he 
was  hiding  behind.  The  glass  cut  his  face. 
He's  not  really  hnrt,  he's  only  afraid."  She 
looked  at  him  and  back  at  me. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

'^  Only  my  own.  T  am  Peter  Gaunt. 
Since  my  father's  death,  three  days  ago, 
something  very  sacred  to  my  family  for 
centuries  has  been  in  my  care.  Last  night 
this  coward  yonder,  or  his  father,  or  both, 
broke  into  my  house,  drugged  me  in  my 
sleep,  and  stole  what  is  more  to  me  than  any 
other  conceivable  thing.  I  m  nst  have  it  back, 
for  it  stands  for  the  honour  of  my  race." 

"  Does  your  honour  need  something  to 
stand  for  it,  then  ?  "  asked  the  red-haired 
girl,  and  I  flushed  and  hesitated,  for  that 
was  a  new^  point  of  view  to  me. 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  said  at  last.  "  Perhaps 
'honour'  is  the  wrong  word.  Perliaps  I 
should   have   said   '  pride.'      Well,   the  six 


rubies  have  been  the  pride  of  the  G aunts  for 
a  very  long  time.  Shall  Ilet  them  be  stolen 
from  me  and  from  my  children,  and  do 
nothing  to  get  them  back  ?  " 

The  girl  caught  her  hands  up  to  her 
breast  and  came  a  step  towards  me.  Her 
big  eyes  looked  suddenly  much  larger — too 
large  for  her  beautiful  face. 

''  Rubies  ?  "  she  asked  me.  "  Six  rubies  ?" 
And  I  said — 

"  Yes.  Matthew  confesses  that  he  stole 
them.  He  has  given  one  to  each  of  his  six 
sons  as  an  insult  to  me  and  my  house.  So  I 
have  come  for  the  ruby  Enoch  has." 

The  man  by  the  wall  burst  out  with 
denials  and  curses,  but  she  turned  to  him. 
"  Wait !  "  And  came  a  step  nearer. 
"  The  Gaunt  rubies  ?  Yes,  I  know — I 
know^  all  about  them."  She  seemed  in  some 
strange,  still  state  of  agitation.  She  spoke 
under  her  breath,  as  if  to  herself — 

"  It  can't  be.     I  won't  believe  it.     Oh  !  " 
She  drew  a  quick  breath  that  was  like  a  sob. 
She   looked    long   and    hard    at    Enoch 
Gaunt,  then  turned  once  more  to  me. 

"  1  must  explain  why  I  seemed  surprised. 
You  see,  to-day  is  my  birthday,  and  he  gave — 
and  I  was  given  a  most  heavenly  ruby  as  a 
present,  so,  when  you  spoke  of  rubies,  I 
naturally — of  course,  I — it  seemed  so  very 
odd  ! "  She  looked  up  at  me  like  a  child 
— ^a  little  trusting  child — and  her  voice  had 
sounded  like  a  child's  voice,  too.  She  was, 
after  all,  very  young,  though  so  tall  and  brave. 
"  Of  course,"  said  I.  "  I  understand." 
She  asked — 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  It's  so  very 
beautiful — the  only  beautiful  thing  I  have 
ever  owned.  I've  been  quite  mad  with 
delight.      When  the  sun  shines  through  it, 

or  the  lamplight Oh,  I  can't  tell  you 

what  it  is  to  me  !     You  must  see." 

That  soft  and  clinging  white  robe  she 
wore  was  open  a  little  way  down  upon  the 
white  breast.  She  put  a  hand  there  and 
pulled  out  a  little  gold  chain  that  I  had  seen 
about  her  neck.  She  drew  into  sight  a  great 
roughly-polished  stone,  so  dark  in  colour  that 
it  looked  black  save  where  the  lamplight 
struck  through  and  made  a  little  spot  of 
crimson  against  her  throat  like  a  drop  of 
bright  blood. 

"  You  fool !  You  fool !  "  chattered  Enoch 
Gaunt  from  wdiere  he  clung  against  the 
wall.  He  cursed  again  viciously.  "  He'll 
take  it  and  bolt,  you  idiot ! "  He  stammered 
on,  shivering  and  shaking,  but  neither  that 
led-haired  young  girl  nor  I  seemed  to  hear 
him.     It  was  as  if  he  were  not  there. 
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"  Isn't  it  heavenly  ?  "  the  girl  cried  with 
shining  eyes.  She  came  nearer,  holding  the 
jewel  out  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  and  I 
moved  awkwardly  a  step  and  took  it  in  my 
hand. 

I  knew  the  six  stones  as  I  knew  my  own 
features  in  a  glass.  This  was  the  top  ruby 
of  the  dexter  side.  Tbey  were  all  pierced. 
They  had  been  worn  by  Eastern  princes  long, 
long  ago. 

"  Isn't  it  heavenly  ?  "  the  girl  asked  me 
once  more  in  her  sweet  child's  voice,  smiling 
up  at  me  with  her  trustful  great  eyes.  I 
said — 

''  It  is  very  beautiful." 

"  And  to  think  that  it's  really  and  truly 
mine  !  Oh,  if  you'd  never  had  anything 
beautiful  to  call  your  own,  and  then,  quite 

suddenly,    this     wonderful     thing I 

can't  explain  how  dear  to  me  it  is  and 
will  be." 

All  at  once,  as  we  stood  close,  looking  each 
into  the  other's  eyes,  I  saw  a  sudden  change 
sweep  across  her  face — a  look  of  doubt,  of 
terror — a  bleak  look.  She  recoiled  a  little 
from  me. 

"  This — you  look  at  me  so  strangely — 
you  don't  mean— this  isn't — your  ruby  ? 
Oh,  it  isn't  your  ruby,  is  it  ?  You  don't 
mean  I've  got  to  give  it  up  after — all  ?  Tell 
me  !  Tell  me  !  "  'She  seemed  to  hold  her 
breath 

Well,  there  are  things  one  cannot  do. 

I  drew  a  sigh,  and  I  think  I  smiled.  I 
hope  so.     I  said  gently — 

*'No,  it  is  not  my  ruby.  I  must  look 
elsewhere."  And  at  that  the  young  girl 
seemed  to  draw  herself  up  a  very  little  and 
to  give  me  a  strange  straight  look  of  gladness 
and,  as  it  were,  of  pride. 

"  So,"  said  I,  "  I  must  be  going  on  my 
way.  Once  more  I  humbly  beg  your 
forgiveness  for  the  scene  you  have  had  to 
witness ;  and  I  hope  you  will  always  be 
very,  very  happy  as  long  as  you  live." 

I  looked  towards  Enoch  Gaunt,  who  leant 
against  the  wall,  staring  and  clawing  at  his 
torn  face,  and  so  went  towards  the  door. 
But  once  I  turned  back  to  where  the  red- 
haired  girl  stood  erect,  her  hands  at  her 
breast  and  the  Gaunt  ruby  between  them. 
I  asked  her — 

"  May  I  know  your  name  ?  I  don't  want 
to  remember  you  nameless." 

She  said  :  "  It  is  Diana." 

I  said,  "  It  is  beautiful,"  and  went  out 
of  the  room. 

In  the  library  below  I  found  my  Uncle 
Henry,  very  white,  guarding  Matthew  Gaunt. 


He  drew  a  great  breath  when  I  entered,  and 
said — 

"  Thank  God  !  You're  all  right,  then. 
I  heard  shots."    Afterwards  he  asked — 

"  Did  you  find  it  ?  "  And  I  smiled  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  and  said — 

"I'll  tell  you  later.  We  must  be  off 
now."  I  looked  towards  Cousin  Matthew. 
"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  tie  him  up  and  gag 
him  ?     He'll  be  shooting  at  us  as  we  go." 

"  Handkerchiefs  will  do  it,"  my  uncle 
added,  and  tossed  me  his.  But  Matthew 
Gaunt  said — 

"You  needn't  trouble.  I  don't  care  for 
bonds  and  gags.  I  give  you  my  word  not 
to  stir  for  ten  minutes."  I  looked  at  him 
doubtfully,  and  he  flushed  red. 

"I  suppose  you  think  my  word  is  not 
worth  much  ?    Well,  it  is,  when  it's  pledged." 

"  I'll  trust  you.  Cousin  Matthew,"  said  I, 
and  he  growled  in  his  big  beard  something 
that  I  couldn't  hear. 

We  found  our  horses  out  beyond  the  wall 
where  we  had  tethered  them,  and  mounted 
in  silence.  I  was  very  heavy  and  glum  now, 
deep  in  reaction  against  my  earlier  mood, 
for  I  had  betrayed  my  house  to  save  an 
unknown  girl  half  an  hour's  pain.  I 
wondered  darkly  if  another  time  I  should 
behave  otherwise,  and  tried  to  think  I 
should,  but  all  the  while  I  knew  it 
wasn't  so. 

There  are  things  one  cannot  do. 

"  Off  with  us  I "  said  my  Uncle  Henry,  and 
I  turned  my  horse's  head,  but  suddenly 
became  aware  of  a  tall,  cloaked  figure 
standing  beside  me— a  darker  shade  in  the 
gloom.  It  pressed  closer  still,  and  held  out 
something  for  me  to  take. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  figure  said,  whispering,  "  It's  for  a 
noble  gentleman  !  "  gave  a  small  parcel  into 
my  hand,  and  was  all  at  once  gone. 

"  For  a  noble  gentleman  ! "  I  spurred 
after  my  Uncle  Henry  and  caught  him  up. 
He  asked — 

"  Did  you  speak  ?  "  And  I  said  I  thought 
I  had  seen  someone  beside  the  wall.  But 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  I  drew  rein  for  an 
instant,  and  tore  the  wrappings  from  what 
had  been  so  mysteriously  slipped  into  my 
hand. 

"What's  that?  "  my  Uncle  Henry  asked. 
A  flash  of  moonlight  came  down  from  the 
broken,  scudding  clouds  and  shone  upon 
us  briefly. 

"It's  the  ruby,"  said  I.  He  laughed, 
and  said  I  didn't  sound  very  gay  over  it ; 
and  we  spurred  on  towards  Gaunt  House, 
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I  SUSPECT  that  the  true  lover  of  history 
— like  all  trae  lovers — is  born  and  not 
made  ;  but  just  as  a  man  may  be  born 
and  die  a  poet  without  knowing  it,  so  may  you 
and  I  becom-e  elderly  persons,  great  readers 
of  novels,  without  a  notion  that  we  have  had 
the  finest  novel  in  the  world  uncnt  at  our 
elbow^s.  If  this  be  our  case,  the  fault  is  not 
history's,  but 
the  h  i  s  - 
torian's,  who 
treats  it  as 
the  chemist 
his  salts  and 
phosphates, 
and  forgets 
that  history 
has  been  made 
by  men,  that 
no  two  men 
are  alike,  that 
no  one  man  is 
free  to  act  as 
his  qualities 
might  lead 
yon  to  expect, 
and  that, 
even  if  he 
were,  so  un- 
accountable is 
he,  it  IS  almost 
certain  that 
some  wdiim 
would  twist 
him  aside,  to 
scatter  your 
nice  calcula- 
tions with  a 
fling  of  his  heels.  That,  indeed,  is  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  w^orld  since 
history  became  possible.  Directly  man 
began  to  act  for  himself,  history  began. 
It  began,  and,  alas,  it  began  to  be  dull  ; 
and  the  reason  of  that  w^as,  T  believe, 
that  we  did  not  get  enough  facts,  or  the 
facts  which  we  got  were  not  small  enough. 
We  had  them  in  masses.  We  w^ere  told  that 
the  Parliament  beat  King  Charles  and  cut  off 
his  liead  ;  ])ut  we  were  never  shown  the 
little,  long-faced,  sad  King  himself,   in  his 
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high-heeled  shoes,  or  the  plain  man,  Mr. 
Cromwell,  w4io  beat  him.  A  great  historian, 
and  one  of  the  right  sort,  by  name  Thomas 
Carlyle,  spent  six  weeks  of  hard  w^ork  hunting 
through  a  roomful  of  papers  dealing  with 
Oliver  Cromwell's  affairs.  The  only  thing 
he  found  which  w-as  of  any  use  to  him  was 
that    w'hen    Cromwell    presided     over    his 

PrivyCouncil, 
instead  of  sit- 
ting in  the 
chair  at  the 
head  of  the 
table,  like 
most  presi- 
dents,  he 
stood  with  his 
back  to  the 
fire  w^arming 
himself,  and 
conducted  it 
so.  But  that 
w^as  of  the 
utmost  value 
to  Carlyle,  be- 
cause  it 
seemed  to 
give  him  the 
man  as  he 
actually  lived 
and  was;  and 
so,  of  course, 
it  did.  In 
the  same  way, 
we  used  to  be 
told  in  the 
books  that 
the  English 
beat  the  French  at  Waterloo,  and  very 
likely  we  believed  that  they  did.  But  I 
had  to  find  out  for  myself  that  w^hen  liord 
Uxbridge  was  riding  with  the  Duke  and  the 
Staff  on  a  ridge  above  Hougoumont,  a  ball 
came  screaming  to  them,  passed  over  the 
Duke's  horse,  and  scattered  the  company. 
"  By  God,"  said  Uxbridge,  "I've  lostmy  leg  !  " 
"  Have  you,  by  God  ?  "  said  the  Duke,  and 
rode  on.  When  I  got  tliat,  and  other  things 
like  that,  I  beean  to  get  value  out  of  my 
history  books  ;  but  I  did  not  get  it  in  any 
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one  of  them.  I  got  it  out  of  a  man's 
diary. 

When  ,you  are  interested  in  a  man,  as  we 
all  are  when  he  is  a  Wellin^^ton,  we  cannot 
have  too  many  of  these  small  facts  about 
him.  That  is  a  case  where  the  man  leads 
you  to  the  facts.  But  it  may  happen  another 
way,  too.  The  facts  may  lead  you  to  a 
man.  I  don't  think  that  I  was  interested  in 
James  III.  of  Scotland  until  I  found  out  by 
accident  that  he  had  red  riins  to  his  eyes; 
but,  knowing  that  facb,  I  seemed  to  see  him 
quite  plainly,  and  followed  his  tragic  career 
as  that  of  a  man  of  my  personal  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Lang  describes  his  '-dark  hair,  ivory 
face,  and  southern  complexion."  llim  me 
his  eyes  with  red,  and  I  have  him. 

So  also,  from  a  happy  paragraph,  I  gained 
essentialknowledge  of  the  Emperor  OliarlesI  v., 
no  less  a  man —essential  because,  by  means 
of  it,  I  am  never  likely  to  forget  him. 
The  chronicler  was  Matteo  V^illani  of  Florence, 
who  says  that  the  Emperor  was  a  swarthy 
little  man,  broad-faced,  black-bearded,  rather 
bald  in  front.  From  the  history  books  you 
would  nearly  ahvays  suppose  emperors  to  be 
eight  feet  high.  This  one,  at  any  rate,  was 
not.  He  wore  very  plain  clothes,  too,  and 
had  his  cloak  cut  short  above  his  knees. 
Like  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  always  stood  at  his 
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audience.  Mark  what  follows.  "  Standing 
there  at  his  audience,"  Villani  says,  "  his 
custom  was  to  have  a  little  willow  w^and  in 
his  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the  other,  with 
which  he  cut  at  it  delicately  and  carefully 
all  the  time.  And  while  his  hands  were  so 
busy,  and  his  suitors  and  petitioners  on  their 
knees  before  him,  holding  forth  their  requests, 
his  eyes  were  for  ever  on  the  move,  round 
and  round  about.  The  speakers  thought 
that  he  had  no  ears  for  them  ;  but  he  had, 
though — very  honourable  ears,  which  heard 
and  understood  nobly.  With  very  few  words, 
full  of  pith,  he  used  to  answer  them  as  seemed 
to  him  good,  and  that  without  any  delay  or 
asking  counsel  of  anybody."  There  is  the 
Kaiser  Karl  for  you  whenever  you  may  happen 
to  want  him — a  model  of  a  father  to  Bohemia, 
and  a  model  of  a  stepfather  to  Germany,  as 
a  descendant  of  his  shrewdly  said  of  him. 

Now  consider  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  what 
manner  of  man  he  really  was.  A  tall  king, 
that's  certain— some  six-foot-two,  I  make 
him  out  to  have  been,  and  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man  if  the  effigy  on  his  tomb  is  any  guide. 
All  his  limbs  shook,  they  say — when  he  w^as 
at  rest,  you  could  see  it — a  sort  of  palsy 
following  up  fever.  I  can  tell  you  a  good 
deal  more  which  I  got  neither  from  the 
history  books  nor  from  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  foi* 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  chiefly  concerned 
with    him    in    "  The   Talisman,"    and    the 
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scientific  historians,  if  they  notice  him  at  all, 
generaUse  hi  in  away  in  a  paragraph.  "  A 
fine  soldier,"  one  says.  "  A  bad  son  and  a 
bad  husband,"  says  another.  I  learn  nothing 
by  such  phrases  ;  but  I  remember  that  one  of 
the  chroniclers  gives  an  account  of  Thomas 
a  Becket  in  exile  trying  to  make  terms  for 
his  return  to  England.  liCt  King  Henry  do 
such  and  such  things,  and  he  (Thomas>  will 
do  so  and  so.  Then  suddenly,  while  they 
are  debating  in  the  hall,  there  is  the  sound  of 
a  horn,  a  scurry  of  horses  in  the  courtyard. 
Three  young  men  come  racing  in  to  the 
assembly,  shouting,  singing,  roaring  at  their 
dogs.  The  conference  breaks  up  ;  nothing 
more  can  be  done.  These  are  old  Henry's 
wild  sons — young  Henry,  Geoffrey,  and 
Richard — making  government  impossible. 
Well,  one  sees  something  by  that.  That  is 
life.  To  tell  me  that  a  man  was  a  bad  son 
is  to  tell  me  nothing.  I  want  to  see  him  at 
his  badness. 

He  was  a  fine  soldier,  we  are  told.  Was 
he  ?  If  a  novelist  told  me  that  his  hero  was 
a  great  poet,  I  shouldn't  believe  him  unless 
he  gave  me  some  of  his  poetry  as  a  specimen. 
But  of  Richard's  soldiering  I  get  something 
in  Yinsauf's  Cnronicle,  which  describes  him, 
after  his  long  coast  march  from  Acre  to 
Joppa,  as  struck  down  with  fever,  lying  in 
his  tent,  shaking,  with  awfully  bright  eyes  ; 
and  how  Saphadin,  the  Emir,  whom  he  had 
often  worsted  in  fight,  came  to  visit  him  with 


grave  Eastern  compliments  and  a  present  of 
hawks.  That  was  fine  soldiering  on  the 
Emir's  part,  anyhow.  And  then  the  relief 
of  Joppa— how  Richard  and  his  knights 
stood  off  the  shore  in  their  galleys,  and  could 
see  the  whole  attack  like  a  picture  ;  the 
flag  on  the  citadel,  many  times  dipped,  as 
the  Saracens  broke  down  the  staff,  but  as 
often  put  up  again  ;  the  street  fighting  on 
the  quays  ;  and  the  running  priest,  who 
somehow  got  through  the  besiegers,  came 
pelting  down  the  mole,  and  jumped  into  the 
sea,  swimming  out  to  tell  the  King  of  England 
in  what  plight  they  were.  They  fished  him 
up  with  a  boat-hook,  di'ained  the  water  out 
of  him,  and  heard  his  story.  King  Richard 
was  so  much  moved  by  it  that,  as  he  was,  in 
his  shirt  and  deck-shoes,  he  waded  ashore 
with  half  a  dozen  behind  him,  and  played 
such  a  part  in  the  streets  of  Joppa  that  the 
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Saracens  thought  he  was  the  devil.    Eeading 
that,  I  agree  that  he  was  a  tine  soldier. 

Now,  suppose  we  could  illuminate  move- 
ments of  men  as  well  as  men  themselves, 
turn  our  searchlights  upon  armies  in  the 
field,  upon  campaigns  and  sieges,  could  we 
escape  from  those  sounding  brasses  of  the 
historians,  which  really  mean  nothing  at  all  ? 
I  think  we  can,  and  am  minded  to  try  my 
hand,  since  we  are  upon  the  matter,  on 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  whose  supreme  hero 
was  Louis,  King  and  Saint  of  France,  and  its 
supreme  chronicler  the  Sieur  de  Joinville. 
''  I  shall  speak,"  says  De  Joinville,  "  of  Sir 
Gaultier  de  Chastillon,  and  tell  you  what  I 
heard  from  a  knis^ht  Avho  saw  him — that  lie 
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used  to  post  himself,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
in  a  street  in  Casal,  where  the  King  was  a 
prisoner  ;  and  whenever  any  Turks  passed 
through  that  street,  he  attacked  and  drove 
them  before  him  with  hard  blows.  As  they 
fled,  they  shot  their  arrows  at  him  and 
covered  him  ;  and  when  Sir  Gaultier  had  put 
them  to  flight,  he  plucked  the  arrows  out  of 
himself,  and  re-armed."  That  is  a  touch  of 
saga  history,  a  touch  which  quickens  the 
fancy  and  sets  it  to  work.  The  saga,  you 
must  know,  will  jog  along  with  its  story, 
page  after  page,  and  then  suddenly  turn  the 
full  light  upon  it  in  the  middle,  and  show 
you  something  or  other  literally  in  the 
doing.     It  is  very  startling.     You  gasp,  you 


say  :  '*  Heavens,  was  it  like  that  then  ?  " 
But  you  know  that  it  must  have  been  so, 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  ;  and  much 
that  went  before,  and  much  that  is  to  come, 
shines  in  the  light  of  the  truth  which  you 
have  got. 

I  like  all  De  Joinville's  account  of  Sir 
Gaultier.  "  He  was  a  long  time  thus 
engaged  " — picking  out  arrows  and  piecing 
up  his  armour — "and  my  friend  saw  him 
now  and  again  rise  from  his  stirrups,  look 
about  him,  and  cry  out :  '  Ha,  Chastillon  ! 
Chevaliers  !  Where  are  my  good  com- 
panions ? '  But  nobody  ivas  with  him,  and 
nobody  came.''''  The  brave,  forlorn  gentleman  ! 
Let  us  learn  the  end  of  him  and  of  his  watch 
at  the  street  corner.  Some  days  afterwards, 
De  Joinville  says  that  he  was  talking  with 
the  admiral  of  the  galleys  about  him,  when  a 
knight  called  Sir  John  Frumons  came  up  and 
overheard  them.  Then  Sir  John  said  that 
he  had  himself  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Saracens,  and  that  when  they  were  leading 
him  away  into  ward,  he  had  met  a  Turk 
riding  De  Chastillon's  horse,  and  that  the 
tail  and  rump  of  the  horse  were  covered  with 
blood.  Sir  John  hailed  the  Turk  and  asked 
what  had  become  of  the  horse's  master.  The 
Turk  said  that  he  had  cut  the  knight's 
throat,  and  that  was  why  the  horse  was  in 
such  a  state.  Obviously  he  had  come  up 
behind  him  while  he  was  busy  with  the 
arrows  in  his  person.  The  brave  Chastillon 
must  have  fallen  backwards.  Are  such 
things  detail  ?  If  they  are,  then  so  is  the 
blood  which  is  our  life. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  Saint  Louis  himself, 
alive  and  walking  the  world.  De  Joinville 
says  that  he  was  at  Acre  with  the  King  when 
he  got  bad  news  from  his  mother,  the  Recent, 
in  France.  A  council  was  called— the  King's 
brothers,  the  peers,  the  clergy  and  so  on — to 
decide  the  question  :  Should  they  go  back 
to  France  or  stay  here  ?  The  question  goes 
the  round  ;  one  after  another  the  great 
men  advise  the  King  to  go  home.  A  certain 
Count  de  Japhe  is  found  for  staying,  and 
one  other.  De  Joinville,  fourteenth  in  rank 
on  an  upper  bench,  takes  t^at  side  too.  The 
King  dismisses  the  council,  goes  heavily 
away  ;  then  all  the  council  round  upon  De 
Joinville..  "  Ha,  certainly  the  King  will  be 
a  fool  if  he  does  not  follow  your  opinion. 
Sire  de  Joinville,  in  preference  to  that  of 
all  the  peers  of  France  !  "  and  so  on.  De 
Joinville,  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  love 
for  the  King,  endures  them.  Then  comes  the 
flashlight  on  this  commonplace  narrative. 

**  Presently  after,"  he  says,  ''  they  laid  the 
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table  for  dinner  ;  and  the  King,  who  usually 
made  me  sit  near  him  when  his  brothers 
were  away,  and  would  talk  to  me  during 
meal-time,  did  not  now  open  his  mouth,  nor 


near  the  head  of  the  King's  bed,  and  remained 
there  with  my  hands  thrust  through  the 
bars,  thinking.  Now,  I  said  to  myself  that 
if  the  King  should  go  back  to  France,  I  would 
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even  turn  to  look  at  me.  So  I  thought  that 
he  was  displeased  with  me  for  some  words  that 
I  had  said—namely,  that  he  had  not  spent 
all  his  own  money  on  the  work  of  the  war. 
After  he  had  said  grace,  and  given  God 
thanks  for  his  dinner,  I  retired  to  a  window 


go  to  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  a  kinsman  of 
mine." 

That's  a  good  picture,  to  begin  with,  of 
the  weary  courtier,  sick  to  death  of  the  heat 
and  jaded  air  of  the  East,  pining  at  the 
barred  window,  with  his  hands  stuck  through 

I 
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wrists  cool.     But  now  comes  a 


musing,  the  King 
and  held  mj  head 
I  thought  it  was 


to  get 
better. 

"While  I  was  thus 
leaned  on  my  shoulders 
between  his  two  hands, 
my  lord  Philip  de  Nemours,  who  had  been 
vexing  me 
all  day  for 
the  advice  I 
had  given,  so 
I  said:  'Eh, 
Sir  Philip, 
leave  me 
alone  with 
my  troubles!' 
But  as  I 
turned  about 
the  King 
covered  my 
face  with  his 
hands  ;  and 
I  knew  it  was 
he  from  the 
emerald  on 
his  finger." 

Then  this 
pair  of 
friends  "  had 
it  out "  to- 
gether ;  and 
what  they 
said  and 
what  befell 
afterwards  is 
not  of  so 
much  im- 
portance just 
now  as  that 
little  flash  of 
light  which 
shows  you 
the  playful, 
affectionate, 
great  nature 
of  the  man 
himself  —  a 
king,  a  saint, 
a  name  in 
history,  but, 
by  that  scrap 
of  remini- 
scence, a  man  as  well,  living  and  breathing 
in  that  barred  bedroom  of  his. 

The  Sieur  de  Joinville  is  nearly  thc^  last 
of  the  great  old  chroniclers  of  France,  who 
bury  their  good  stories  under  mountains  of 
dry  dust,  not  knowing  how  good  they  are. 
When  you  come  to  a  man  like  Froissart,  you 
come  to  a  professional  story-teller,  an  artist 
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in  narrative,  who  quite  well  understands 
that  his  first  business  as  a  chronicler  is  to  keep 
his  reader  awake.  And  excellently  he  does 
it,  with  a  flourish  and  a  stately  order,  with 
a  relish  and  brisk  cavalry  style  that  makes 
you    think   you   hear   the   harness   jinghng 

as  his  knights 
pass  up  and 
down  the 
wide  French 
roads.  But 
you  feel  with 
Froissart's 
stories  that 
they  are  too 
good  to  be 
true  ;  and  I 
am  trying  to 
bring  you  to 
stories  which 
are  too  good 
not  to  be 
true.  Con- 
sider this 
antithesis; 
there's  a 
world  of 
difference. 
So  I  must 
forsake  the 
chroniclers 
and  come 
down  later 
in  time  to 
the  memoir 
writers,  the 
men  of 
stirring  lives 
who,  in  the 
autumn  of 
their  days, 
filled  up  the 
long  hours 
with  their 
memories  ; 
and  one  of 
the  first  of 
them,  and 
one  of  the 
best,  is 
Sir  James 
Melvill,  of  Halhill,  of  whose  many  activities  in 
this  world  one  was  to  have  been  ambassador 
to  England  from  his  mistress,  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland,  to  our  Queen  Elizabeth.  Now,  Sir 
James  had  a  keen  eye  and  a  frosty  pen.  He 
could  see  further  than  most,  and  write  as 
well  as  anybody  ;  and  he  had  things  to  see 
which  we  may  well  envy  him.     If  I  could 
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call  departed  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  the 
very  first  I  would  call  would  be  Daute.  The 
second  would  be  Odysseus.  The  third  would 
be  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Well,  Sir  James 
Melvill  knew  her  intimately.      Then  there's 


Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  also  knew  ;  and 
by  his  recollections  of  just  one  interview 
which  he  had  with  her,  I  feel  that  I,  too, 
know  this  masterful,  wilful,  freakish,  raginj^ 
woman  with  a  knowledge  which,  assuredly,  no 
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historian  ever  gave  me  yet.  Incessu  pafuU 
dea.  This,  I  tell  myself,  is  Elizabeth  as  she 
moved  and  spoke. 

Sir  James  came  down  to  London  on  the 
business  of  Queen  Mary's  marriage— no  less 
a  thing.  She  had  decided  that  married  she 
would  be,  but  she  had  not  chosen  the  bride- 
groom—not definitely,  that  is.  It  was  to  be 
Lord  Eobert  Dudley  or  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Barnley  ;  and  Sir  James  came  down  with  his 
instructions  in  his  head.  His  mistress  wanted 
to  be  married  ;  but  she  wanted  Elizabeth  to 
recognise  her  right  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  to  get  that  she  was 
ready  to  please  her  in  the  other  affair.  So 
Sir  James  was  to  play  off  Darnley,  whom  she 
desired,  against  Dudley,  whom  she  would 
take,  in  the  hope  that,  by  angling  for  one  or 
other  of  these  little  fish,  he  might  by  chance 
hook  a  greater.  Here  was  his  problem.  If 
Queen  Elizabeth  proposed  Dudley,  he  was  to 
make  out  Queen  Mary  was  all  for  Darnley, 
but  willing  to  take  the  other,  coupled  with 
acknowledgment  of  her  right  to  succeed  ; 
and,  of  course,  to  change  the  names  about  if 
needs  were. 

But  w^hen  he  got  to  London,  he  found  that 
Elizabeth's  mind  was  by  no  means  made  up. 
For  political  reasons,  Dudley  was  plainly  the 
man  ;  to  have  a  sworn  friend  of  her  own  in 
her  enemy's  court — more  than  that,  in  her 
enemy's  heart — must  be  a  great  thing.  But 
Melvill  saw  very  soon  that  Elizabeth  was 
herself  too  fond  of  Dudley  to  let  him  go. 
How  fond,  and  how  foolishly  fond,  you,  too, 
will  see  directly.  "Yery  well,"  says  Sir 
James,  ^'  if  your  Majesty  will  not,  let  it  be 
my  Lord  Darnley,  then."  But  no  !  Elizabeth 
still  harped  on  Dudley  ;  she  considered  that 
Melvill  and  his  mistress  made  small  account 
of  him,  and  this  touched  her  on  a  raw,  that 
they  should  slight  this  splendid  favourite, 
and  slight  her  who  favoured  him.  She 
taxed  Melvill  with  it.  "  You  set  him  after 
my  Lord  of  Bedford,"  she  said — that  is,  after 
a  man  who  was  an  earl  and  not  a  younger 
son — "  but  before  long  I  will  make  him  a  far 
greater  earl,  and  yourself  shall  see  it  done." 
"Therefore,"  says  Melvill,  "I  was  required 
to  stay  till  I  should  see  him  made  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Baron  of  Denbigh,  which  was 
done  at  Westminster  with  great  solemnity, 
the  Queen  herself  helping  to  put  on  his 
ceremonial  gear,  he  on  his  knees  before  her 
with  great  gravity.  But  she  could  not 
refrain  from  putting  her  hand  in  his  neck, 
smilingly  tichling  Mm,  the  French  Am- 
bassador and  I  standing  by."  There  is  a 
vivid  light  on  thd  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  I 


But  there  is  a  more  searching  light  to  come. 
"  Then  she  turned,  asking  of  me  how  I 
liked  him."  Hear  the  discreet  Sir  James. 
"  I  answered  that  he  was  a  worthy  servant, 
and  so  was  happy  who  had  a  princess  who 
could  discern  and  reward  good  service.  *  Yet,' 
says  she,  pointing  towards  my  Lord  Darnley, 
who,  as  nearest  prince  of  the  blood,  did  bear 
the  sword  of  honour  that  day — *yet,'  says 
she,  '  you  like  better  yonder  long  lad.""  "  The 
scorn  of  the  woman  whose  beloved  has  been 
slighted  by  her  rival !  Sir  James  was  equal 
to  this,  met  the  hlast  of  her  anger,  as  it  were, 
and  bent  to  it ;  for  he  replied  that  no  woman 
of  spirit  would  make  choice  of  such  a  one, 
who  more  resembled  a  woman  than  a  man  ; 
for  he  was  "  handsome,  beardless,  and  lady- 
faced."  Handsome,  beardless,  and  lady-faced ! 
One  can  see  Darnley  in  that.  So,  for  his 
shrewdness,  his  keen  eyesight,  and  his  dis- 
cretion, I  can  heartily  recommend  Sir  James 
to  anybody  who  wishes  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  people  lie  may  have  read  about  scores 
of  times,  and  yet  have  no  conception  of  to 
this  day.  History  books  will  tell  us  what 
manner  of  woman  was  this  great  Elizabeth. 
Sir  James  won't  do  that — he  lived  too  near 
her — but  he  will  show  us  what  she  was.  All 
the  difference  in  the  world.  There  are  the 
makings  of  a  saga  out  of  such  men  as  Sir 
James. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  conclude  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  of  whom  more  has  been 
written,  I  suppose,  than  of  any  other  dead 
woman  except  Helen  of  Troy  ;  and  of  whom, 
I  may  add,  more  remains  to  be  written,  both 
in  the  way  of  saga  and  otherwise.  The 
stuff  there  is  packed  away  in  records, 
memoirs,  diaries,  and  confessions  crowds 
upon  one — picture  upon  picture  of  the 
most  starthng  sort.  There  is  the  death 
of  the  two  Earls  of  Huntly,  father  and  son  ; 
how  the  father,  galloping  over  the  moor  at 
the  fight  of  Corrichie,  is  closed  upon  and 
taken  by  the  Queen's  men  ;  how,  as  he  h 
being  led  away  prisoner,  he  all  of  a  sudden 
stiffens,  and  they  know  by  the  weight  of 
him  he  is  dead.  Then  the  son,  after  a 
troublous  life  and  more  mixing  in  unholy 
things  than  became  him,  how  he,  too,  ended. 
Mr.  Lang  will  give  you  that.  "  He  had 
hunted  and  had  taken  three  hares  and  a  fox  ; 
after  dinner  he  played  football,  fell  into  a  fit, 
and  expired,  crying  never  a  word  save  one, 
looMng  up  broad  with  his  eyes,  and  tliat  word 
was  this  :  '  Look,  look,  look  ! '  "  Terrible 
story  !  What  did  he  see  ?  He  had  been  at 
Darnley's  murder. 

There  are  stories  of  that,  too,  of  the  dark 
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streets,  of  climbing  over  walls,  of  crying 
women,  and  Bothwell  going  stolidly  to  bed 
when  it  was  all  over,  which  may  well  curdle 
the  blood  as  you  read  them.  There  is 
Euthven's  account  of  how  he  killed  Riccio — 
there  are  endless  visions  to  be  had  in  this 
stormy  tragic  story. 

But  I  shall  conclude  with  one  which  is  not 
of  that  sort,  which  shows  you  not  the  guilty 
in  their  guilt,  but  the  one  guilty  one— if 
guilty  she  was — on  the  edge  of  the  great 
offence — Queen  Mary  at  Glasgow  in  that 
dark  old  house  in  which  her  husband,  Darnley, 
lay  sick  to  death  of  smallpox,  as  it  was 
supposed. 

The  picture  occurs  in  one  of  the  famous 
casket  letters,  and  for  present  purposes  it 
does  not  matter  whether  she  wrote  it  or  not. 
It  was  written  at  the  time  by  someone  who 
was  there,  and  the  thing  it  describes  is  so 
unimportant,  so  casual,  that  one  sees  it  must 
needs  be  true. 

"  I  had  nearly  forgot,"  she  says,  writing, 
remember,  to  Bothwell,  "  what  the  Lord  of 
Livingstone  said  in  Lady  Reres'  ear  at 
supper,  that  he  would  drink  to  the  folk 
that  I  wist  of,  if  I  would  pledge  them  by 
name.  And  after  supper  he  said  to  me,  as 
I  was  warming  myself  by  the  fire,  leaning 
upon  his  shoulder" — there  you  have  her  ! — 
"  he  said  to  me  :   '  That  was  a  fine  visit  of 


yours  to  such  and  such  folk  ;  but  the  joy  you 
made  there  will  never  be  so  great  as  the 
regret  of  somehodij  left  alone  this  day,  who 
Avill  never  be  bhthe  until  he  see  you  again  ! ' 
I  asked  him  who  that  might  be  ;  and  he, 
thristing  my  body  " — that  is,  taking  her  round 
the  waist — "  said  :  '  One  of  them  that  has  left 
you  this  day  ! '  Guess  you,"  says  this  poor 
girl,  "  guess  you  who  that  is."  I  think  that 
a  most  pitiful^  story,  with  a  moral  to  it,  too, 
if  we  care  to  have  it.  Her  familiarity,  her 
unqueenliness,  which  leads  to  their  familiarity 
and  their  unqueening  of  her  !  If  she 
cheapened  herself,  would  they  not  hold  her 
cheap  ?  But  I  am  tempted  to  grow  serious, 
and  the  hour  is  late,  and  my  page  full. 

I  would  rather  have  seen  Caesar  once  at 
supper  than  know  how  many  times  he 
triumphed  in  Rome.  I  think  that  I  know 
more  about  the  mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  from 
that  chance  glimpse  of  her  at  Glasgow  than 
I  can  gather  from  all  the  disquisitions  of  all 
the  learned  men  who  have  written  in  all  the 
civilised  tongues  about  her  and  concluded 
nothing.  For  if  it  is  true  that  men  make 
history,  it  is  equally  true  that  little  things 
make  men,  kings  as  well  as  plough-boys. 
There  are  moments  of  time  when  the  kings 
put  by  their  crowns,  when  you  can  see  them 
as  Fate  made  them.  The  flashlight  upon 
them  then — you  can  understand  the  rest. 


MARY,    QUEEN    OF    SCOTS,    AGED    SEVENTEEN. 

From  the  original  by  Sir  Antonio  More  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
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HE  was  not,  however, 
at  the  Albert  Hall 
when  first  we  find 
her,  but  in  the 
splendid  show-room 
which  Madame 
Favori  ruled  as  a 
divinity.  That  was 
in  Bond  Street,  as 
all  the  world  knows. 
Ruth  Vernej  had 
been  three  years  in  London  by  this  time, 
and  the  great  city  had  made  much  of 
her.  She  rustled  all  day  in  Madame 
Favori's  silver  salons,  and,  when  she 
quitted  them,  it  would  be  to  meet  her 
friend  Clarice,  who  also  was  a  daughter 
of  Phyllis  and  Corydon,  and  had  dreamed 
of  the  green  hills  far  away.  Three  years  of 
strenuous  life  in  the  salons  of  a  fashionable 
dressmaker  had  changed  the  poor  parson's 
daughter  very  much,  and,  when  Ruth  spoke 
of  the  Mendips  now,  it  was  as  of  some 
distant  country  she  had  known  when  a 
child. 

Clarice  was  a  merry  soul,  and  had  become 
an  out-and-out  Cockney.  She  it  was  who 
enlightened  Ruth  in  the  manners  and 
mysteries  of  the  elect,  she  who  read  every 
line  in  the  social  columns  of  The  Daily 
Recorder,  and  knew  half  the  dukes  and 
duchesses  by  sight.  This  habit  was  greatly 
in  her  favour  where  Madame  Favori's 
establishment  was  concerned,  for  customers\ 
like  to  be  recognised  by  those  who  serve 
them,  and  nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a 
duchess  than  to  be  taken  for  the  wife  of  a 
mere  marquis  or  even  of  a  blatant  baronet. 

Clarice  studied  the  papers,  and  saved 
Madame  many  a  faux  pas.  She  would  run 
across  the  great  show-room  directly  any 
distinguished-looking  person  entered  it,  and 
whisper  :  "  That  is  Lady  So-and-So."  She 
was  rarely  wrong,  though  there  had  been  an 
occasion  when  she  mistook  a  bishop's  lady 
for  a  famous  dancer,  and  grieved  the 
good  bishop  very  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  once  "  miladied  "  a  good  woman 
whose  husband  ran  a  casino  in  Johannesburg, 


and  the  title  so  pleased  that  excellent,  if 
vulgar,  person  that  she  spent  nine  hundred 
pounds  upon  the  spot. 

Clarice  and  Ruth  became  friends  from 
the  first.  They  occupied  a  little  flat  near 
Wigmore  Street,  and  spent  their  evenings 
as  near  great  company  as  they  could  get. 
It  was  amusing  to  sit  in  the  upper  boxes  of 
a  theatre  and  watch  the  gowns  which  they 
had  sold  rustling  and  fretting  in  the  stalls 
below.  How  different  was  the  great  dame 
in  such  an  aspect  from  the  customer  with 
whom  they  were  familiar — how  gracious, 
how  easily  pleased  when  her  cavalier  was 
young  and  handsome  !  Clarice  and  Ruth 
could  have  told  those  young  men  some 
stories  of  woman's  pleasing  vanity  which 
might  have  amused  them  very  much.  But, 
of  course,  the  secrets  of  the  house  of  Favori 
were  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  confessional. 

Sometimes  the  girls  went  to  the  Court 
balls.  They  would  stand  by  the  raihngs 
near  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  and  watch 
the  "players"  go  in  to  that  Royal  stage. 
Rare  occasions  had  found  Ruth  in  a  princess's 
bedroom,  putting  the  last  touch  to  a 
"  creation  "  which  might  earn  the  compliment 
of  kings.  She  was  very  young  herself,  and 
the  lilt  of  the  distant  music,  the  vista  of  the 
magnificent  scene,  and  the  passing  of  splendid 
personages  would  cause  her  pulses  to  throb 
and  set  her  pretty  little  brain  aflame.  If 
things  seen  afar  could  give  such  joy,  what 
must  the  reality  be  ?  Clarice  was  with  her 
here— a  veritable  philosopher,  too.  "  Pooh," 
she  would  say,  "we're  as  good  as  any  of 
them,  my  dear,  and  prettier  than  most." 
It  was  a  poor  satisfaction  when  considered 
critically  from  a  cold  pavement. 

One  day  Clarice  startled  Ruth  very  much 
by  telhng  her  that  she  had  a  double. 

"You're  just  like  the  Duchess  of  Belinton, 
baby,"  she  said  pleasantly,  and  little  Ruth 
turned  crimson  at  the  compliment. 

"  The  Duchess  of  what,  my  dear,  did  you 
say  ?  " 

"  Of  Belinton,  simpleton.  The  Duke  of 
Behnton's  wife,  of  course — the  one  who  is 
getting  up  the  ball  at  the  Albert  Hall." 
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"  Oh,"  said  Ruth,  as  though  it  were  of 
the  profoundest  indifference  to  her,  "we're 
making  her  dress,  are  we  not  ?  " 

Clarice  said  that  it  was  so.  Two  ladies 
entered  the  shop  at  the  moment,  desiring  to 
order  gowns  for  that  very  function.  It  was 
to  be  a  masked  ball  for*  a  charity,  and,  of 
course,  all  London  was  going. 

II. 

It  was  Ruth's  duty  to  tidy  up  the  show-room 
after  the  other  mannequins  had  finished 
their  daily  work,  and  it  often  kept  her  in 
Bond  Street  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at 
night.  She  was  not  sorry  that  it  should  be 
so  upon  the  day  when  Clarice  paid  her  that 
strange  compliment ;  and,  glad  to  be  alone, 
she  searched  out  the  famous  gown  and  put 
it  on  fastidiously.  A  powerful  electric  light 
shining  down  upon  a  long  glass  showed 
Ruth  Verney  as  one  of  the  ladies  under 
"the  governance  of  Pampinea,"  and  right 
well  the  vision  satisfied  her.  True,  her  hair 
w^as  a  little  wild,  and  the  long  day's  labour 
in  the  heated  show-room  had  robbed 
Phyllis  of  her  roseate  cheeks ;  but  the 
greater  thing  was  her  abounding  prettiness. 
Unfortunately,  she  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  the  Duchess  of  Belinton  was  like, 
and  so  she  could  not  say  how  far  that 
gracious  lady  was  to  be  complimented 
upon  her  beauty.  The  picture  pleased  her 
very  welJ,  and  when  she  went  home  that 
night  she  had  become  another  person. 

The  Duchess  of  Belinton  !  Oh,  here  was 
imagination  playing  odd  tricks  in  a  humble 
parlour  and  out  of  it !  Ruth  lived  in  a  great 
world  now.  She  peeped  into  the  splendid 
rooms  of  the  fine  houses  in  the  West  End  ; 
she  watched  the  motors  in  Bond  Street  with 
envious  eyes ;  she  forgot  the  hills  and 
dales  altogether,  or  remembered  them  with 
contempt.  A  picture  of  the  Duchess  in 
one  of  the  illustrated  papers  became  for 
her  a  masterpiece  more  precious  than  any 
Velasquez.  She  captured  others,  and  made 
herself  a  gallery  of  delights.  These  treasures 
were  nailed  with  pins  to  the  wall  of  her 
mean  room.  She  perceived  that  Clarice  had 
not  been  very  far  wrong,  and  that  she  really 
was  a  little  like  her  Grace.  The  fact  gave 
point  to  her  play-acting,  and  she  would 
remain  in  the  show-room  a  long  while  after 
the  others  had  gone,  trying  the  good  glass 
sorely,  and  living  in  a  great  world  of  shams 
she  herself  had  created.  Vanity  told  her  that 
she  was  much  prettier  than  the  Duchess, 
and  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  vanity  ? 

It  was  three  days  to  the  ball  now,  and  the 


papers  were  making  much  of  it.  Historical 
quadrilles  were  to  be  danced  by  famous 
people,  some  of  whom  had  little  love  for 
history.  There  were  to  be  processions  and 
jousts,  the  bands  of  five  regiments,  and  the 
patronage  of  Royalty.  Ruth  read  all  this 
diligently,  and  a  fever  of  desire  fell  upon 
her.  She  had  been  considered  a  very  good 
dancer  in  the  little  country  town  whence  she 
came.  She  beheved  that  she  could  cut  a 
brave  figure  enough  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
and  one  night,  in  a  moment  of  touching 
confidence,  she  told  Clarice  as  much.  The 
response  of  that  shrewd  lady  was  meant  to 
be  ironical,  but  it  fell  upon  ears  unattuned 
to  irony. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  ?  "  said  she,  with 
the  air  of  a  bravado.  "  The  tickets  are  only 
five  guineas  each,  and  that's  not  much  to 
you  or  me." 

Ruth  shook  her  head  and  peered  down 
into  the  flame  of  the  fire  wherein  her  visions 
were  glowing. 

"I'd  give  years  of  my  life  to  go,"  said 
she,  and  she  meant  every  w^ord  of  it. 
Her  hoard  against  a  rainy  day  was  just 
nine  pounds  odd,  and  what  were  five  pounds 
when  Paradise  lay  across  the  counter  ? 

III. 

The  news  that  the  Duchess  of  Belinton  had 
paid  a  vulgar  penalty  to  a  mere  microbe,  and 
was  down  with  influenza  at  Kinloss  Castle, 
did  not  move  London  very  greatly,  for 
London  was  going  to  the  ball.  Old  Madame 
Favori,  of  course,  was  distressed,  for  of  all 
the  gowns  she  had  made  for  that  national 
masquerade,  the  gown  which  the  Duchess 
should  have  worn  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful.  The  mannequins  shared  her 
sorrow,  and  grouped  themselves  about 
the  empty  shell  as  mourners  about  a 
catafalque.  Perhaps  they  realised  the  wonders 
of  the  human  body,  as  the  philosophers  have 
written.  Here  was  mere  emptiness — ^it 
needed  flesh  and  blood,  ravishing  eyes,  and 
a  silver  voice.  In  brief,  it  needed  a  duchess. 
Unfortunately,  you  cannot  always  get 
duchesses  by  advertising  for  them  ;  and 
although  Madame  had  a*  great  respect  for 
the  newspapers,  this  course  did  not  occur 
to  her.  She  continued  to  hope  that  the 
mere  microbe  would  recollect  itself  by 
and  bv  and  reflect  upon  the  enormity  of 
its  offence.  The  gown  remained  in  the 
show-room  in  Bond  Street,  and  the  mannequins 
continued  to  point  it  out  to  mere  plebeians 
who  were  not  on  visiting  terms  with 
microbes.     Little  Ruth  alone  had  conceived 
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a  great  idea,  and  of  this  she  hardly  dared 
to  speak  even  to  herself. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  a  particular  star 
of  destiny  guided  her  in  this  matter.  That 
cursed  dress  had  been  a  torture  to  her  ever 
since  she  first  heard  Clarice  say  that  she 
was  the  Duchess's  double,  and  that  they 
resembled  each  other  "  like  two  drops  of 
water." 

*'Wear  me,"  the  phantom  in  silk  would 
say.  And  again  :  "  I  shall  tell  nobody  ;  you 
can  put  me  back  at  daybreak."  Little 
hobgoblins  of  her  pleasure  'danced  about 
her  in  the  show-room,  and  their  cry  was  : 
"  Look  in  the  glass — look  in  the  glass  !  " 
She  was  such  a  baby,  full  of  such  ridiculous 
vanities,  and  the  world  had  done  so  little  by 
her,  that  vanity  found  her  an  easy  victim. 

'*  Pooh,"  it  asked,  '•  what  is  a  duchess  ?  " 
The  answer  to  this  was  supplied  by  Euth 
herself,  who  came  to  believe  that  a  duchess 
was  just  the  little  picture  of  a  girl  with 
great  round  eyes  and  a  baby  face,  and  a 
mass  of  tousled  hair  which  a  man  should 
have  plaited.  All  the  rest  was  a  matter  of 
accident  and  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Like  certain  of  the  great  people  among 
whom  she  would  be  numbered  for  a  joyous 
hour,  Ruth  cared  little  about  history.  The 
Albert  Hall  was  her  Capitol. 

That  she  would  borrow  the  Duchess's  dress 
and  go  to  the  Albert  Hall  became  as  obvious 
as  the  sun  when  the  morning  of  the  great 
day  dawned.  Were  not  masks  to  be  worn, 
and  had  she  not  bought  a  ticket  last  night 
with  five  of  the  precious  guineas  saved 
against  a  rainy  day  ?  Ruth  believed  in  the 
sunshine.  She  was  but  twenty-two,  and  the 
storm  and  stress  of  life  had  dealt  gently 
with  her. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  believe  that 
anybody  would  be  really  angry  with  her  for 
so  joyous  an  adventure,  and  she  wondered 
sometimes  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
tell  Clarice.  This  was  quite  unnecessary,  for 
Clarice  knew  quite  well  that  she  had  bought 
her  ticket.  "The  little  fool  will  be  sorry 
enough  to-morrow,"  she  reflected.  And  then 
she  fell  to  wondering,  as  women  will,  if  there 
were  a  man.  If  would  be  cruel  if  any 
unhappiness  should  come  to  little  Ruth, 
whom  she  loved  as  a  sister. 

Clarice  took  heart  in  the  reflection  that 
the  little  sister  in  question  was  also  a  shrewd 
little  body,  quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 
"She'll  go  to  the  ball,  and  that  will  cure 
her  of  all  this  nonsense,"  she  said  for  her 
consolation.  Perhaps,  if  all  her  worldly 
riches  had  not  amounted  to  just  four  pounds 


nine  shillings,  a  similar  folly  would  have 
been  laid  at  her  own  door.  Prudence  is  too 
often  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 

Clarice  knew  that  she  was  shut  out  of 
Paradise  just  for  the  want  of  eleven  shillings 
and  two  more  for  a  taxi ;  but  no  mean  envy 
troubled  her,  and  she  was  obliging  enough 
to  ask  no  questions  and  to  be  told  no 
lies.  Ruth  meant  to  confess  everything 
''  to-morrow^  morning."  The  day  passed  as  an 
intolerable  interval  of  years.  Every  word 
from  Madame  echoed  the  imagined  voice  of 
discovery  ;  she  thought  that  the  great  ladies 
who  came  to  the  house  were  there  to  accuse 
her.  She  seemed  to  hear  them  say  :  "  She  is 
wearing  the  Duchess's  dress — the  hussy !  "  A 
dogged  defiance  answered  this.  The  little 
fool  believed  the  novelettes.  She  thought 
she  would  find  the  fairy  godmother,  and 
that  Prince  Charming  w^ould  call  to-morrow 
with  the  crystal  slipper.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  remember  that  her  feet  were  very  small, 
and  that  she  might  hope  to  find  it  a  good  fit. 

IV. 

The  great  automobiles  glided  up,  one 
after  the  other,  to  the  doors  of  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  the  masqueraders  alighted  in  all 
their  splendour.  Ruth's  snorting  taxi 
seemed  oddly  out  of  place  in  that  rolling 
queue  of  grandeur  ;  and  she  was  really  quite 
angry  with  the  man  for  keeping  his  cab  so 
shabby.  The  excitements  of  the  sic  transit 
were  proving  beyond  all  expectation,  and 
discovery  grinned  horribly  over  her  shoulder. 
What  was  she  doing  among  all  these  great 
people  ?  She  felt  very  guilty,  and  her 
hands  trembled  so  that  she  could  hardly 
arrange  her  mask  in  the  cloak  room.  Was 
this  the  Paradise  for  which  she  had  longed 
through  the  days  ?  Never  in  all  her  life 
had  she  seemed  so  utterly  alone. 

The  crowds  of  people  who  passed  her 
by — knights  and  cavaliers  and  soldiers  in 
glittering  uniforms,  real  duchesses  in  the 
very  robes  Madame  Favori  had  made, 
society  women  whose  parties  were  the  envy 
of  the  town,  a  pushing,  chattering  throng, 
piping  commonplaces  in  ridiculous  falsetto — 
what  was  she  to  them  or  they  to  her  ? 

Ruth  cringed  from  them  and  drew  aside 
to  a  dark  corner  beneath  the  gallery.  She 
had  thought  it  would  be  so  different.  She 
remembered  the  "balls"  at  Weston  wnth 
a  gratitude  which  was  very  real. 

Ko  one  asked  her  to  dance  through  the 
earlier  hours  of  that  dismal  orgy.  She  was 
very  hungry,  and  yet  she  must  stand  there 
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Hud  watch  the  grand  folk  go  in  and  out  of 
the  refreshment  room,  or  hear  the  men 
inviting  their  partners  to  "  supper  at  twelve." 
The  idea  that  some  would  recognise  the 
Duchess's  dress,  and  that  she  might  be  the 
cynosure  of  many  eyes,  was  quickly  exploded. 
People  were  too  set  upon  their  own  pleasures 
to  think  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Hardly  a 
glance  was  bestowed  upon  her  when  she 
crossed  from  one  side  of  the  balli'oom  to  the 
other.  Not  a  man  of  them  all  appeared  to 
be  aware  that  Euth  Yerney  lived. 

Of  all  the  lessons  which  that  glittering 
school  taught  Ruth  that  night,  this  lesson  of 
a  world  to  which  one  of  her  station  might 
never  hope  to  find  the  key  was  the  bitterest. 

These  great  dames  and  their  cavaliers  were 
as  brothers  and  sisters,  it  appeared  ;  they 
might  have  been  brought  up  under  the  same 
roof,  and  they  called  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names. 

Sometimes  they  stood  absolutely  at  her 
side,  and  she  watched  the  jewels  flashing 
upon  the  white  arms  of  stately  women,  or 
heard  from  the  men  a  language  with  which 
she  was  not  familiar.  They  were  for  her  the 
divinities  of  another  planet,  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  in  some  way  incurred  their  anger  by 
her  temerity. 

There  was  no  fear  of  discovery  now — 
merely  a  vendetta  against  Fate  and  the 
eternally  decreed.  Why  must  she  remain 
in  the  shadows  ?  How  had  she  offended  that 
destiny  which  so  isolated  her  from  the  joy 
and  the  laughter  of  youth  ? 

These  were  deep  speculations,  and  her 
little  brain  was  soon  in  a  quagmire.  She 
was  lost  in  them  when  the  man  came  to  her 
side  and  said — 

"  I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon  !  " 

Ruth  looked  up  quickly  ;  her  face  went 
crimson. 

"  Oh,  please,"  she  cried,  "don't  say  that !" 
And  then  the  man  laughed. 


"I  HAVE  been  watching  you  a  long  time," 
he  said.     She  had  been  quite  unaware  of  it. 

"  But  you  didn't  know  me,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Why  should  you  watch  me  ?  " 

He  sat  by  her  side,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
with  tremendous  limbs  and  the  laughing  eyes 
of  a  sailor.  His  manner  was  very  kind,  and 
there  was  no  barb  to  the  stings  his  wit 
devised  so  merrily. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have 
known  you  since  we  were  both  that  high." 
And  he  indicated,  with  a  broad  palm,  down- 
turned,  a  toddlekins  of  three.      Ruth    was 


very  nuich  surprised  ;  she  did  not  remember 
to  have  seen  him  before. 

"  Where  was  that  ?  "  she  asked  naively. 
The  question  trapped  her,  and  she  perceived 
his  irony  too  late. 

"  IMy  father  was  the  captain  of  his  Grace's 
yacht  for  thirty  years.  I  served  four  years 
with  him  before  I  went  roving.  Of  course, 
I  speak  of  your  Grace's  father.  You  cannot 
have  forgotten  me." 

She  subsided,  trembling  visibly  and  very 
sad.  Here  was  a  figure  of  the  dream  of  her 
youth,  who  had  discovered  her  ashamed. 

"You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  a 
duchess,"  she  protested,  fallen  to  a  protest 
in  the  manner  of  West  Hampstead.  The 
man  refused  altogether  to  believe  it.  His 
acting  was  irreproachable. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "your  Grace  has  some 
good  reason  for  coming  here  to-night,  and 
that  is  why  you  are  not  dancing.  The 
papers  say  that  you  are  ill  at  Kinloss  Castle. 
Of  course,  you  ought  to  be  if  they  S:iy  it, 
but  you  may  trust  me.  We'll  talk  of  supper 
now.  Let's  go  and  do  a  better  thing  than 
we  have  done  before.  Are  you  not  moved 
by  the  thought  of  supper  ?  Well,  come 
along,  then,  and  let  ns  take  our  five  guineas' 
worth." 

She  did  not  dare  to  refuse  him.  An 
ingenue  despite  the  years  in  Bond  Street, 
she  went  to  the  supper-room,  half  hoping, 
half  doubting.  This  cavalier  of  her  dreams, 
what  did  he  think  of  her  ?  Was  it  decreed 
that  she  must  live  a  splendid  hour  and  then 
be  ashamed  before  them  all  ?  i^t  twelve,  he 
told  her,  the  women  must  unmask.  She 
had  never  thought  of  that,  and  her  fears 
revisited  her  tenfold. 

"I  should  have  known  your  Grace 
anywhere,"  he  said,  ordering  the  waiter  to 
bring  champagne,  and  bidding  her  remember 
what  the  tickets  cost.  She  asked  him  why 
he  would  have  known  her,  her  hands 
fumbling  with  her  gloves  while  she  spoke. 
The  answer  brought  her  blushes  back  again. 

"  Because,"  he  said,  "  you  were  my  divinity 
when  I  was  ten  years  old.  An  old  story, 
your  Grace.  And  then  the  other  man  with 
the  castles  and  the  coronets  came  along. 
What  chance  had  I  on  the  bridge  ?     You 

married  him,  and  afterwards Oh,  come, 

surely  you  like  the  wine  !    It's  Pomeroy,  and 
it's  old  ;  you  needn't  be  jealous  of  it." 

He  watched,  her  curiously.  His  own  dress 
was  well  enough — the  uniform  of  a  lieu- 
tenant of  Nelson's  day.  The  sun  and  the 
winds  of  the  high  seas  had  bronzed  his 
cheeks  and  given  him  eyes  as  clear  as  crystal. 
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He  had  learned  to  command  men  from  the 
bridge  of  a  good  ship,  and  he  thought  it  the 
best  and  most  profitable  of  jests  to  try  and 
command  one  woman  from  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  supper-room  at  the  Albert 
Hall.  Ruth,  for  her  part,  began  dimly  to 
perceive  that  he  was  mocking  her.  Had 
she  been  quite  sure,  she  would  have  left 
him  instantly,  for  her  sense  of  self-respecfc 
meant  much  to  her.  The  doubt  troubled 
her  greatly. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  not  a  duchess," 
she  said.     "  Why  do  you  persist  ?  " 

He  apologised  with  a  frankness  she  could 
not  resist. 

"  Ah,'^  he  exclaimed,  "  my  memory  is 
treacherous.  Please  forgive  me,  and  eat. 
Don't  you  see  that  you  are  putting  me  to 
shame  ?  I  am  healthy  enough  to  be  hungry 
— vulgar  but  true — and  I  don't  want  to 
die  to-morrow,  so  there  you  are." 

Little  Ruth  did  not  know  where  she  was. 
While  his  words  sometimes  wounded,  his 
manliness  and  gentle  graciousness  were 
precious  beyond  experience.  She  began  to 
eat  her  supper  and  to  look  about  her ;  and 
she  was  still  engaged  in  this  occupation  when 
twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  every  mask  was 
removed.  For  a  little  while  now  she  sat  with 
beating  heart,  afraid  almost  to  move.  The 
lieutenant  himself,  still  laughing  at  her, 
removed  the  mask  at  last,  maladroitly  but 
with  eager  determination.  Then  he  sat 
amazed,  his  eyes  refusing  to  believe  that  this 
could  be  true. 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,  it  is  the  Duchess  !  " 
he  cried,  and  for  one  brief  instant  he  may 
have  believed  what  he  said. 

Ruth  herself  did  not  answer  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  everyone  in  that  great 
room  was  staring  at  her — nay,  that  some 
were  pointing  the  finger  in  mockery. 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  said,  rising  and  catching 
at  her  cloak  nervously.  He  obeyed  her 
immediately,  his  sang-froid  returned  to  him, 
and  a  new  interest  in  her  awakened.  At  the 
door  of  the  ballroom  he  stopped  abruptly 
to  indicate  a  very  fat  nobleman  about  to 
dance  with  a  nymph  from  the  sylvan  woods 
of  Belgravia. 

"  Great  Jove  !  "  he  cried  tragically. 
"Why,  there  is  your  Grace's  husband!" 
And,  laughing  maliciously,  he  took  out  his 
programme.  When,  however,  he  turned  again 
to  ask  for  hers,  he  discovered  that  she  had 
fled  from  him,  and  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  all  the  heart  had  gone  out  of  this 
famous  spectacle  and  left  it  but  a  sorry 
masquerade. 


VL 

London  never  sleeps,  but  she  dozes  after 
one  o'clock  of  the  morning.  She  was 
dozing  when  Ruth's  taxi  entered  Bond  Street 
to  set  her  down  at  Madame  Favori's.  The 
night  was  clear  and  cold,  with  a  fine  heaven 
of  stars  above,  and  houses  outstanding 
picturesquely  in  the  moonlight  below.  Ruth, 
however,  was  conscious  neither  of  time 
nor  place.  She  was  thinking  only  of  the 
humihation  she  had  brought  upon  herself, 
and  its  possible  consequences. 

What  a  failure  it  had  all  been — what 
a  mad  and  foolish  adventure  !  And  here 
she  was  back  in  Bond  Street,  five  good 
guineas  wasted,  and  a  lesson  of  her  life 
well  learned.  For  this  she  might  have 
cared  little  had  not  that  little  demon 
of  a  great  possibility,  who  is  as  old 
and  probably  very  much  older  than  the 
world,  had  not  he  followed  her  to  Madame 
Favori's,  accompanied  her  as  she  let  herself 
into  this  empty  house  with  the  key  which  she 
had  secreted,  and  gone  up  with  her  to  the 
great  bare  room  upon  the  first  floor.  He  it  was 
who  whispered  of  a  cavalier  in  blue  and  gold, 
who  could  bring  warm  blushes  to  her  cheek, 
who  could  say  to  her  "  never  more."  Now 
was  humiliation  her  judge  and  shame  her 
confidant.  She  hardly  recalled  an  instant  of 
all  that  long  night ;  the  man's  eyes  were  still 
looking  into  her  own,  his  hand  was  clasping 
hers,  his  breath  was  warm  upon  her  neck. 
"And  what  will  he  think  of  me  ?  "  she  asked 
herself.  Well,  it  could  not  much  matter, 
since  he.  did  not  even  know  her  name,  and 
certainly  she  would  never  see  him  again. 

There  were  tears  at  this  point,  and  such  a 
dwelling  upon  the  sorrow  of  it  as  only  youth 
and  loneliness  may  compel.  Ruth  saw 
herself  working  day  by  day  in  this  lonely 
room,  hope  of  romance  all  gone,  nothing 
but  the  dull  commonplace  of  life  to  break 
the  weary  hours.  In  such  a  mood,  Phyllis 
hated  London  and  all  her  works.  No  more 
grandeur  for  her,  no  gaudy  philosophy, 
strutting  in  feathers  and  crying  :  "  I  am  as 
good  as  they."  She  had  been  the  guest 
without  the  wedding  garment,  and  he  had 
mocked  her.  The  Greeks  were  justified, 
then.  Life  had  become  a  tragedy  for  her. 
She  was  in  love  with  a  man  whose  name  she 
did  not  even  know. 

VII. 

It  was  just  daylight  when  she  descended 
to  complete  her  homeward  drive  to  the 
flat  by  Wigmore  Street,  and  a  taxi  still 
waited  by  the  pavement.     Ruth  believed  at 
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the  moment  that  it  was  her  taxi,  and  a 
terrible  fright  afflicted  her.  There  would 
be  a  dreadful  fare  to  pay,  she  thought.  But 
then  she  perceived  that  it  was  not  the  same 
cab  which  had  driven  her  from  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  she  was  about  to  enter  it  when  the 
man  put  out  his  hand  and  caught  her  own. 

"  Your  Grace  is  verj  late,"  he  said.  She 
hated  him  for  the  words. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  how  dare  you — how 
dare  you  follow  me  ?  " 

He  released  her  hand  and  opened  the  door. 

"I  came  to  ask  you  to  forgiye  me,"  he 
said  in  a  new  tone  altogether.  "  "Ifon't  yoii 
let  me  drive  you  a  little  way  ?  '^ 

She  hesitated,  half  afraid  of  him,  very 
wistful,  and  not  a  little  excited.  Taking 
advantage  of  her  mood,  he  drew  her  into 
the  cab  and  shut  the  door.  The  driver 
went  off  immediately — she  quite  forgot  to 
notice  in  what  direction.   ^  s-^'^^  '^^  ■■ 

"  J^ow,"  ^  he  «aid,  witS:  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  her'  the  kindest  she  had  ever 
heard,  "  tell  me  about  yourself,  little  girl — 
tell  me  everything." 

Euth  told  him — a  child's  tale  of  home 
and  a  far  country.  She  did  not  know  why 
she  told  him  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
must  speak  because  he  had  asked  her,  and 


that  she  could  not  conceal  anything  from 
him.  And  he  listened  as  one  who  weighed 
every  word,  his  eyes  looking  deep  into  her 
own,  her  hand  firmly  clasped.  When  she 
had  made  an  end  of  it,  the  cab  was  at 
Kingston,  and  that  gave  her  the  greatest 
fright  she  had  ever  known. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  amazed,  "  where  are  we  ? 
Where  are  you  taking  me  to  ?  "  The  sailor 
laughed  as  though  this  were  the  best  joke  of 
them  all. 

"I  am  taking  you  to  Southampton — to 
see  my  ship,  little  girl.  After  that  I  am 
taking  you  to  stay  at  my  sister's  house  In 
Hampshire  till  I've  arranged  for  our  wedding. 
Why  not  ?  I  have  been  in  love  with  you 
since  you  were  ten,  and  that's  Heaven's 
truth.  Do  you  think  I  will  let  you  deny  me 
now  that  I  have  found  you  ?  No,  no,  Ave 
sail  together,  little  Euth;  for  better,  for 
worse,  we'll  find  a  port." 

He  bent  and^kissed  her — she  knew  that 
he  jested  no  more,   '  '^ 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  between  her  tears, 
"  what  will  they  say — Madame  Favori  and 
Clarice  ?     And  my  clothes  !  " 

"  Pooh,"  said  the  sailor,  slapping  his  knee, 
"  we'll  buy  some  more  1 "  It  seemed  an 
obvious  kind  of  thing  to  do. 


DECEMBER    NOON. 


A  SILVER  sky,  a  dale  of  sallow  shades, 
^^    Of  plough-land  sepias  and  stubble  fawns, 
Of  woodland  russets,  pierced  by  tattered  glades 
And  flanked  by  melancholy,  sodden  lawns. 

A  leaden  river,  silent,  full,  and  wide, 
A  fringe  of  bulrushes  at  either  edge; 

And  stealing  through  the  reeds,  as  though  to  hide, 
An  otter,  trailing  bubbles,  in  the  sedge. 

A  month  that's  moping,  and  a  year  that's  old 
And  groping  feebly  to  its  coming  doom. 

Yet  though  the  breeze  blows  desolately  cold, 
A  streak  of  mirth  is  pencilled  on  the  gloom— 

A  sparkling  melody,  a  Jaunty  jig, 

A  liquid  trill,  Ingenuous  and  coy. 
As  robin  carols  from  a  leafless  twig 

His  microscopic  madrigal  of  joy. 

JESSIE  POPE. 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Boy  Scouts. 


By  Lieutenant-general  Sir  EGBERT  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL,  K.C.B. 


PEOPLE  often  ask  me  what  Boy  Scouts 
are  doing  wlien  they  go  about  singly 
or  in  pairs,  evidently  very  earnest 
and  in  a  hurry.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say—  Scouts  have  so  many  occupations — hut 
I  can  mention  one  thing  that  may  generally 
account  for  it,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  every 
Scout  is  on  his  honour  to  do  one  good  turn 
to  somebody  every  day.  Possibly  these 
hurrying  lads  are  for  the  moment  knight- 
errants  on  the  quest  for  women  or  children 
in  distress. 

Only  this  morning,  as  I  passed  down  the 
road,  a  smart  little  Scout  patrol  leader  came 
out  of  a  house,  patrol  flag  in  hand,  and 
bringing  his  bicycle  with  him.  I  made  the 
sign  of  the  brotherhood,  and  inquired  where 
he  was  off  to.  With  his  eyes  bulging  with 
suppressed  excitement,  he  told  me  he  was 
going  on  an  important  duty,  of  which  he 
gave  me  a  hurried  outline  ;  but  I  afterwards 
got  fuller  confirmation  of  it. 

It  was  this.  He  and  his  comrade  had 
come  across  a  number  of  boys  torturing 
some  frogs.  He  went  off  at  once  to  the 
police-station,  and  asked  whether  he  might 
take  his  patrol  and  "go  "for  those  boys  without 
being  arrested  for  assault  and  breaking  the 
peace.  Tlie  police  superintendent  gravely 
gave  the  permission.  Tlie  patrol  leader 
sent    his    corporal    to    sound     the     tocsin 


and  collect  the  Scouts  from  their  homes, 
while  he  himself,  reflecting  that  he  had  as 
yet  only  five  boys  out  of  the  seven  allowed 
in  his  patrol,  was  off  to  enlist  two  big,  strong 
recruits  into  it,  and  thus  to  get  some  chance 
against  the  heavy  odds  that  he  had  to  face. 

That  the  idea  of  doing  a  good  turn  every 
day  should  have  caught  on  as  it  has  with  the 
boys,  is  in  itself  a  revelation  of  the  inclination 
to  do  good  which  lies  in  the  boy  soul,  how- 
ever low  in  the  social  scale  the  body  may  be. 

A  few  instances,  taken  at  random  among 
a  lot  of  slum  Scouts,  are  good  examples.  I 
will  preface  them  by  saying  that,  whenever  I 
have  asked  boys  to  tell  me  their  good  turns, 
whether  it  was  in  London  or  Aberdeen, 
Dublin  or  Toronto,  there  was  always  a  quaint 
shyness  about  self-exploitation,  coupled  with 
a  genuine  pleasure  at  their  little  adventure 
not  passing  unnoticed. 

"  Well,  sir,  I've  not  been  able  to  find 
anyone  in  distress  to-day — not  as  yet.  I've 
done  nothing.  Well,  I  did  take  a  banana 
skin  off  the  pavement,  as  I  thought  someone 
might  slip  up  on  it.  But  you  can't  count 
that  as  a  '  good  turn,'  can  you,  sir  ?  " 

In  my  own  mind  I  did,  because  the 
intention  was  there. 

*'  I  saw  three  children  coming  home  from 
the  park.  They  were  very  tired.  The  two 
eldest,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  taking  it  in 
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turns  to  carry  the  youngest,  so  I  asked  them 
where  they  lived,  and  I  carried  the  little  one 
home  on  my  shoulder." 

Lord  Charles  Beresford,  meeting  one  of 
his  Scouts — for  he  commands  a  fine  troop 
of  them — asked  what  was  his  good  turn  the 
previous  day.  The  boy  replied  :  "  I  could 
not  get  any  chance  of  doing  one  all  day,  so 
when  I  got  home  I  just  dressed  myself  up 
in  my  full  uniform  as  a  Scout,  and  I  marched 
past  my  little  brother.  I  thought  it  would 
please  him." 

The  sfcory  was  told  to  mg  of  two  Boy 
Scouts  coming  out  of  church  with  their 
mother,  who  were  impressed  by  the  parable 
of   the  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins.      One 
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of  them  said  :  "  Mother,  if  those  virgins  had 
been  brought  up  as  Boy  Scouts,  there  would 
have  been  no  parable.  The  wise  ones  would 
have  given  half  their  oil  to  the  foolish  ones, 
and  there  could  not  have  been  all  that  fuss." 
The  boy  had,  at  any  rate,  grasped  the  meaning 
of  the  Scout's  training — namely,  to  apply  his 
common-sense  in  helpfulness  to  others,  in 
however  small  a  way. 

In  Guildford,  Surrey,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Town  Council  for  a  grant  to  aid  a 
cripple  boy  to  go  to  school.  The  case 
attracted  attention.  A  clergyman  gave  a 
bath-chair,  whereupon  the  local  Boy  Scouts 
volunteered  to  pull  it  daily  to  the  school. 

In  a  low  slum  in  London,  the  school- 
children    on     their    way    to    school    were 


continually  being  robbed  of  their  dinners  by 
a  band  of  young  hooligans.  The  Boy 
Scouts,  on  their  own  initiative,  formed  an 
escort  for  the  children,  and  every  day  they 
convoy  them  safely  through  the  dangerous 
area. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  good  work 
done  by  Boy  Scouts  on  the  occasion  of  King 
Edward's  funeral,  and  subsequently  on  King 
George's  coronation  day.  It  was  observed 
that  the  Boy  Scout  ambulance  parties — of 
which  there  were  some  hundreds  at  work  in 
the  crowd  that  day — went  further  than  the 
ordinary  ambulance  squads  in  that,  when 
they  had  a  case  to  deal  with,  part  of 
the  patrol  "formed  fence,"  to  keep  back 
the  crowd,  others  rigged  a 
shelter  over  the  patient  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  another 
fanned  while  the  senior 
attended  to  the  patient.  It 
was  all  done  on  a  system. 

One  patrol  was  noticed 
as  particularly  active  in  its 
work.  The  patrol  leader 
crawled  about  through  the 
legs  of  the  crowd  to  where 
a  person  was  fainting ;  then, 
sounding  his  whistle,  he 
assembled  his  Scouts  at  the 
spot  in  the  same  way,  and 
got  to  work  at  the  case. 
After  a  time  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  number  of  cases, 
and  the  indefatigable  patrol 
leader  went  about  looking 
for  people  who  appeared 
likely  to  faint,  and  then  he 
stood,  whistle  in  hand,  ready 
to  summon  his  band  the 
moment  they  went  down. 
Instances  of  Scouts  going 
to  the  assistance  of  policemen  struggling  with 
violent  prisoners  have  been  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  very  gallant.  Stopping  runaway 
horses  has  become  a  sort  of  epidemic  with 
Scouts.  They  are  taught  to  run  alongside 
the  horse,  catching  hold  of  the  shaft  with  the 
near  hand  and  the  reins  with  the  other,  and 
this  is  generally  successful.  But  in  one  case 
a  gallant  little  Scout  had  to  deal  with  a  pair 
of  horses  harnessed  to  a  van,  with  which 
they  were  tearing  away  at  full  gallop  down 
the  street.  He  ran  for  the  back  of  the  van, 
clambered  in,  and  got  to  the  driver's  seat. 
There  he  found  that  the  reins  were  broken 
and  dangling  about  the  horses'  heads,  so 
he  got  on  to  the  pole  between  the  horses, 
and   scrambled    along    it    till    he    reached 
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tlieir  beads.  He  tlien  got  hold  of  both 
their  bridles,  and,  sitting  on  the  pole, 
with  his  feet  against  the  pole-chains,  to 
give  him  a  purchase,  he  pulled  and  jerked 
their  heads  together  until  he  eventually 
succeeded  in  knocking  some  sense  into  the 
animals  and  in  pulling  them  up.  Another 
few  yards  would  have  brought  them  into  a 
road  full  of  children  coming  away  from  school. 
Scout  L.  Rudd,  2nd  Leigh  Troop,  saw  a 
little  girl  playing  on  the  railway  track  at 
Shoeburyness  when  a  train  was  approaching. 
He  rushed  forward,  got  over  the  railway  fence, 


crossed  the  line  in  front  of  the  train,  and 
just  reached  the  child  in  time  to  pull  her  ont 
of  the  way.  He  himself  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  which  left  him  in  a  dazed  condition 
for  some  time.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
promptness  and  pluck,  the  child  must  have 
been  kibed.  Rudd  received  the  bronze 
medal — our  highest  award — for  gallantry. 

The  large  majority  of  cases  of  life-saving 
are  those  in  the  water,  and  our  list  of  rescues 
from  drowning  performed  by  Boy  Scouts  is  a 
very  long  one.  I  will  merely  quote  a  few 
examples. 
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Scout  Driver,  of  the  training-ship  Jlercurf/, 
is  another  who  has  received  the  bronze  medal 
for  gallantry.  A  gale  was  blowing,  a  strong 
tide  running,  and 
the  ship  was  driving 
through  the  darkness 
of  an  early  morning 
last  December,  when 
one  of  the  crew  fell 
overboard.  Driver, 
clad  as  he  was  in 
heavy  oilskins,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment, 
but  dived  in  to  his 
rescue.  It  seemed 
certain  death  for  him. 
The  boat  which  put 
out  from  the  ship 
failed  to  find  him, 
though  it  picked  up 
another  Scout  who 
had  done  just  tbe 
same  thing.  He  got 
to  the  drowning  lad 
and  held  him  up, 
but  both  were  carried 
far  away  by  the 
tide,  and  the  poor 
lad,  weighed  down 
with  his  clothes  and 
the  heavy  load  of 
his  senseless  comrade, 
began  to  drown,  and 
was  only  just  caught 
in  time  by  a  boat 
which  had  put  out 
from  the  shore.  His 
companion  was 
drowned. 

Patrol  Leader 
Richard  Anderson, 
fourteen  years  old,  of 
the  1st  Long  Eaton 
Troop,  was  walking 
with  another  boy 
along  the  canal  bank 
near  Long  Eaton, 
when  he  saw  a  small 
boy  fall  into  the  deep, 
swirling  water  at  the 
lock,  a  dangerous 
place.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation, 
without  even  saying 
a  word  to  his 
companion,  Anderson 

darted  forward,  dived  in  and  swam  to  the 
boy,  and  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  him 
and   in   bringing  him  safely  to  the  bank. 
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For  this  he  was  awarded  the  bronze  meda,l 
for  gallantry. 

In  New  Zealand,  a  small  boy  got  into 
difficulties  in  a  canoe. 
A  gale  was  blowing, 
and  a  strong  tide  and 
big  sea  running,  and 
he  was  being  carried 
seaward,  when  Scout 
Alan  Fisher,  Christ- 
church  Troop,  saw 
him  from  the  shore. 
Quickly  he  got  three 
other  lads  together, 
and  these  plucky 
urchins  launched  a 
boat  and  pushed  out 
to  the  rescue  of  the 
one  in  danger.  No 
thought  for  them- 
selves —  their  whole 
idea  was  "the  other 
fellow."  It  was  a 
grand  struggle.  They 
reached  the  canoe, 
got  the  boy  aboard 
their  own  boat,  and 
brought  him  ashore  ; 
but  it  was  only  after 
an  heroic  fight  with 
sea  and  storm.  Two 
hours  and  a  quarter 
were  these  tough  little 
chaps  hammering  at 
it  before  they  reached 
the  land.  Brave  as 
they  were,  the  honour 
goes  to  the  Scout 
who  led  them,  for 
he  was  a  cripple.  He 
had  no  use  of  his 
legs,  and  he  faced 
the  dangers  of  the 
sea  with  the  know- 
ledge that,  if  the  boat 
got  swamped,  the  rest 
might  swim,  but  for 
him  there  was  no 
chance  of  rescue.  He 
was  another  to  whom 
the  medal  was  given. 
Scout  Douglas 
Smith,  aged  fourteen, 
of  the  4th  Ealing 
Troop,  was  undressing 
to  bathe  in  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  near  Brentford,  when  a 
small  boy  who  was  already  bathing  got 
beyond  his   depth  and   was  being    carried 
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away  by  the  current.  Scout  Smith,  although 
a  poor  swimmer  himself,  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  but  said  to  his  companion,  "I'll  have 
a  try  to  get  him,"  dashed  into  the^  water, 
and  did  his  best  to  save  the  lad,  but  was 
himself  carried  down  by  the  stream.  Both 
boys  were  drowned.  But  Scout  Smith's 
attempt  will  stand  as  a  grand  example  to  his 
brother  Scouts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  bronze  cross  for  gallantry,  which  would 
have  been  given  to  him  had  h-e  lived,  was 


awarded  to  him,  though  dead,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  his  father. 

From  these  instances,  big  and  little,  I 
hope  you  will  have  recognised  that  there  is 
something  in  the  training  of  the  Scout  which 
is  not  exactly  what  he  learns  at  school — 
something  that  he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  pick 
up  for  himself,  although  he  may  do  it  in  some 
cases.  This  is  the  spirit  of  sinking  his  own 
convenience,  and  even  his  own  safety,  to  help 
another  in  distress.  •  It  is  a  thing  we  often 
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preach,  but  \vc  preach  a  good  deal  that  we 

do  not  practise,  and  unselfishness,  self-sacrifice, 

or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  is  one  of  the 

virtues  most  needed 

of  all.     It  is  at  the 

bottom  not  only  of 

charity,  but  of  self- 

discipline,  of  sense 

of  duty,  of  patient 

endurance,    of 

patriotism,  and  of 

our  own  happiness, 

if  we  only  knew  it. 

These  f  e  w^ 
examples  which  I 
have  given  are 
picked  at  random 
from  a  grand 
record  of  over 
three  hundred 
cases  which  have 
occurred  of  life- 
saving,  and  from 
some  millions  of 
little  good  turns 
done     during     the 

past  four  years  ;  but  you  will  read  between 
the  lines  that  there  must  be  something 
peculiar  in  the  training  which  brings 
unselfishness  into  such  widespread  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  recognise 


his  spirits,  switch  this  store  of  energy  into 
the  right  cable,  and  you  get  results. 

It  is  related  that  the  first  Indian  who  saw 
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that  the  healthy  boy  is  brimful  of  enthusiasm 
for  anything,  and,  if  nothing  is  supplied  for 
him  to  work  upon,  he  goes  off  into  w^hat  we 
call  mischief.     Give  the  boy  an  outlet  for 


the  locomotive  coming  across  the  prairie 
charged  it  end  on  with  his  spear,  and  there 
was  not  much  left  of  him  to  speak  of. 
The  next,  profiting  by  his  experience,  rode 
alongside  and  lassoed  it,  but  found  the 
locomotive  stronger 
~  ■  '  ^  than  himself, 
;      .  ■     and    so     he    died. 

.'       ^  The     third     ran 

alongside,  boarded 
the  locomotive,  and 
"  persuaded  "  the 
engineer  with  his 
club.  He  ran  with 
the  difficulty,  and 
got  at  the  heart  of 
it,  which  he  then 
converted  to  his 
own  way  of  think- 
ing. That  is  the 
common-sense  way 
to  deal  with  most 
difficulties. 

And  that  is  the 
principle  on  which 
the  training  of  the 
Boy  Scout  is  carried 
out.  We  do  not 
fight  the  boy's  ideas 
— we  run  wdth  him  in  his  inclinations, 
and  shoulder  them  into  the  right  direction. 
Through  "scouting,"  or  the  practice  of 
"backwoodsmanship,"  we  run  with  him  in  a 
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Jine  which  he  likes.  The  work  iiiid  quaUties 
of  the  frontiersman,  missionary,  and  explorer, 
are  held  up  to  him  as  the  exemplars  to  copy, 
and  that  is  all— the  boy  does  the  rest.  He 
learns  for  himself — we  do  not  have  to  drill 
it  into  him — and  that  is  the  reason  essential 
for  true  education,  especially  an  education 
in  character. 

Take  any  men  who  have  carved  their  way 
to  success,  and  you  will  generally  find  it  was 


not  their  book-learning,  nor  their  dollars,  nor 
their  animal  strength,  which  brought  them 
to  the  top,  but  it  was  that  one  quality — 
namely,  character.  Character  is  a  thing  of 
which  most  boys  have  the  germ,  but  it  needs 
developing,  bringing  out,  and  educating  ;  and 
yet,  all-important  as  it  is,  there  is  no  practical 
education  in  it  in  the  schools. 

Men  get  it  when  they  have  to  make  their 
own  way  unaided  by  others.     In  the  prairies 
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and  mountains,  in  the  tropics  and  on 
the  seas,  men  are  pushing  the  waj  for 
civilisation,  constantly  in  danger,  exercising 
their  own 
self  -  reliance 
and  resource- 
fulness, 
energetic  in 
their  work, 
although  un- 
seen and  un- 
applauded, 
helpful  to 
each  other 
when  help  is 
needed,  self- 
sacrificing  in 
the  cause  for 
which  they 
are  working. 
These  men — 
the  "Scouts" 
of  the  nation 
— are  the 
best  types  of 
manliness 
and  character 
which    we 
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possess  in 
these  days 
of  0  V  e  r  - 
civilisation 
and  luxury. 

What 
chance  has  a 
lad  in  an 
ordinary 
modern  city 
of  becoming 
hardy  or  self- 
r  e  1  i  a  n  t  ? 
Everything 
is  done  for 
him  by  taxi- 
c  a  b  s  and 
subways, 
switches, 
tabloids,  ele- 
vators, and 
all  the  rest  of 
it.  He  does 
not  have  to 
use  his  eyes 
or  his  ears, 
liis  legs  or  his  wits.  Yet  we  wonder  why  so 
many  of  the  rising  generation  are  growing 
up  flabby  and  colourless,  with  no  go  or 
gumption  in  them.  And  this  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  for  the  character  of  the 


nation  is  the  aggregation  of  the  character 
of  the  individuals  who  form  the  nation.  So 
when  there  is  no  natural  school  for  character 

development, 
the  Boy 
Scon  t's 
training  en- 
deavours to 
supply  one. 

In  -men- 
tioning a  few 
of  the  results, 
I  do  not  wish 
to  give  the 
impression 
that  it  is 
only  toward 
saving  life 
and  helping 
others  that 
our  training 
is  directed. 
I  only  quote 
that  branch 
of  the  train- 
ing because 
it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most 
important  in 
the  long  run, 
for  it  is  the 
development 
of  unselfish- 
ness, which, 
as  I  have 
said,  is  the 
base  of  dis- 
cipline and 
patriotism, 
as  it  is  of 
religion. 

We  try  to 
d  e  V  e  1  0  p 
character  in 
other  direc- 
tions, and 
tills  is  briefly 
our  method: 
(a)  By  pro- 
motion to 
different 
grades  of 
Scout  by 
tests  i  11 
"  backwoodsmanship,"  we  inculcate  resource- 
fulness, pluck,  self-denial,  physical  health, 
thrift,  energy,  and  responsibility ;  (b)  By 
badges  of  efficiency  we  encourage  the  boys 
to   take   up   handicrafts  for   their  ultimate 
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livelihood,  and  for  the  more  immediate  cure  of 
loafing  and  nnhandiness  ;  (6-)  Bj  collectively 
undertaking  public  duties, such  as  fire  brigade, 
ambulance,  coastguard  in  g,  and  missioner's 
work,  the  boys  become  habituated  to  service 
for  others  and  for  the  State,  and  from  a 
sense  of  dutv  rather  than  from  expectation 
of  any  reward.  In  a  word,  our  whole  object 
and  aim  is  to  turn  the  mass  of  the  boys  into 
good  citizens  for  their  country. 


What  are  the  main  difficulties  experienced 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme  ?  Well,  at  first 
glance,  no  special  difficulties  present  them- 
selves. There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
getting  recruits.  All  the  boys  want  to  join, 
no  matter  to  what  class  or  creed  they  belong. 

The  application  of  the  training  requires 
good  Scoutmasters— that  is,  as  officers  in 
charge  of  troops,  tliese  have  to  be  men 
of  considerable  character  themselves,    and 
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possessed  of  imagination  and  boyishness, 
else  they  fail.  They  have  to  think  of  the 
boy,  and  what  he  is  looking  for  in  the 
training,  as  first  in  importance,  and  merely 
to  introduce  what  they  want  him  to  learn  as 
secondary  to  that— carrying  into  effect,  in 
fact,  the  idea  of  consideration  for  the  other 
man  first,  and  for  oneself  second,  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  warning  of  the  Indian 
and  the  locomotive — not  to  try  and  knock 
enthusiasm  on  the  head  by  unappreciative- 
ness,  but  to  run  with  it  and  guide  it. 

One    great    difficulty   is   to   get    enough 
efficient  Scoutmasters.     The  number  of  boys 


spare  time  to  golf,  or  baseball,  or  billiards, 
they  are  thinking  of  themselves  in  the  first 
place,  and  of  others  in  the  second — if  they 
think  of  them  at  all.  Many  a  good  Scout- 
master has  come  to  us  on  having  this  fact 
pointed  out  ft)  him.  Indeed,  the  better  he 
is  as  a  sportsman,  the  better  he  turns  out  as 
a  Scoutmaster  when  he  takes  up  the  duties, 
for  the  work  is  principally  of  a  sporting 
character. 

There  are  plenty  of  young  men  who  would 
like  to  do  something  for  their  country  if 
the  chance  came  their  way,  but  who  see  no 
chance — very  often  they  are  looking  too  far 
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The  Lord  Nelson  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts  assembled  on  the  quarter-deck  of  Nelson's  flagship,  the  "Victory,"  formed  up 

on  three  sides  in  front  of  the  spot  marked  with  a  brass  plate,  with  a  laurel  ivreath  encircling  it,  where  the  great 

admiral  fell.     Bishop  Cornford  addressing  the  boys. 


vfho  can  be  trained  depends  on  the  number 
of  men  who  will  come  forward  and  train  them. 
The  boys  are  all  ready  and  w^aiting  to  be 
officered.  No,  they  are  not  all  waiting? — 
many  of  them  are  slipping  by  us,  sliding 
away  to  become  wasters  for  the  want  of  a 
big  brother's  hand  to  stay  them  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  to  put  them  on  the 
other  path  close  by  which  leads  to  happiness 
and  success. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  who  could  do  this  work,  but  they  are 
indifferent,  simply  because  they  have  never 
thought  on  the  subject.  It  has  never 
occurred   to   them   that   in   devoting  their 


afield.  If  they  looked  nearer  in,  close  under 
their  noses,  they  would  see  this  chance,  at 
any  rate — the  opportunity  of  getting  together 
a  band  of  their  younger  brothers,  all  eager 
for  the  fun,  of  taking  them  in  hand  and 
showing  them  something  of  the  sports- 
man's and  backwoodsman's  life,  the  health 
and  freedom  of  the  woods,  the  handiness 
and  comradeship  of  the  camp,  the  fair 
play  and  discipline  of  the  games,  and  all 
such  qualities  of  the  wild  as  go  to  counteract 
the  enervating  effects  of  over-civilisation  on 
the  character  of  our  future  manhood. 

The  work  is  neither  difficult,  nor  exacting, 
nor  expensive.      It   is   largely  a  matter  of 
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getting  a  few  good  lads  trained  in  the  duties 
as  given  in  the  handbook  '''  Scouting  for 
Boys,"  and  then  putting  the  responsibility 
for  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  patrols 
under  their  respective  commands  on  their 
shoulders. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all 
with  which  we  have  to  contend,  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  movement, 
is  the  absence  of  information  among  the 
general  public  as  to  its  aims  and  methods. 

It  is  an  institution  which  has  grown  up 
of  itself,  without  any  previous  warning  or 
explanation.  It  is  an  epidemic  which  has 
spread  among  the  boys  of  many  nations 
while  their  elders  know  very  Httle  about  it. 
Consequently  critics  spring  up  and  denounce 
it,  often  from  wrong  standpoints. 

For  instance,  we  are  usually  told  that  this 
movement  is  a  form  of  military  cadet 
service,  made  attractive  under  another  name 
and  a  sporting  uniform.  If  the  objectors 
would  look  into  our  methods,  they  would 
see  that  we  particularly  avoid  military 
training.  In  principle  our  aim  is  far 
higher  than  to  make  soldiers — it  is  to  make 
citizens.  w 

We  avoid  military  drill  because  it  tends 
to  make  boys  part  of  a  machine,  whereas  our 
aim  is  to  develop  the  individuahty  and 
responsibility  of  each  lad.  Military  discipline 
is  a  fear  of  punishment,  put  on  with  the 
uniform  and  dropped  the  momeut  parade  is 
over.  The  Boy  Scout's  discipline  is  a  sense 
of  duty  which  he  is  expected,  on  his  honour^ 
to  carry  out  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  in 
uniform  or  out — it  becomes  his  "  character." 

xlnother  objection  at  first  urged  against 
the  movement  was  its  want  of  a  definite 
form  of  reh'gious  training.  Scouting  has  been 
taken  up  by  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Quakers, 
and  it  has  also  been  taken  up  by  Eoman 
Catholics,  members  of  the  Creek  Church, 
and  Jews.  So  there  is  no  kind  of  sec- 
tarianism about  it ;  we  avoid  having  any 
particular  form  as  peculiar  to  the  movement. 
All  we  aim  for  is  that  every  boy  should 
profess  one  form  or  other  of  rehgious  belief. 
We  do  not  care  which  particular  form  it 
is  ;  that  is  a  matter  for  his  parents  and 
pastor  to  decide.  We  only  insist  that,  while 
he  is  a  Scout^  he  should  carry  out  in  daily 
practice  the  religion  which  he  professes. 
One  step  to  this  end  is  the  performance 
of  a  good  turn  to  somebody  e^'ery  day,  the 
duty  to  one's  neighbour,  which  is  at  the  base 
of  every  religion. 


A  difficulty  which  sometimes  arises,  and 
one  which,  when  known,  can  very  easily  be 
avoided,  is  this  :  When  a  local  committee  is 
formed  to  administer  the  movement  in  a 
district,  it  is  often  constituted  by  a  number 
of  enthusiastic  young  Scoutmasters  among 
themselves.  When  they  assemble  in  council, 
most  of  them  have  their  own  eager  schemes 
to  put  forward.  L  clashing  of  opinions  ensues, 
the  committee  becomes  a  congress,  with 
arguments  and  sides,  but  with  no  controlling 
influence  ;  the  object  gets  lost  in  the 
confusion  of  ideas. 

This  trouble  can  easily  be  avoided  by 
exercise  of  care  in  oi^ganising  the  committee, 
and  by  forming  it  largely  of  men  of  local 
standing  and  of  business  capacity,  outside 
the  executive  ranks  of  the  movement.  These 
could  then  appoint  an  executive  sub-com- 
mittee from  among  their  number,  with  two 
or  three  Scoutmasters  as  members. 

Once  established  on  a  sound  footing  for 
genuine  work,  the  possibilities  before  us 
seem  to  be  very  promising  for  doing 
practical  work  in  the  great  development  of 
good  citizenship  and  general  peace.  Through 
scouting,  a  vast  number  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion can  be  got  hold  of  ;  through  scouting, 
they  can  largely  be  inoculated  with  the 
practical  elements  of  character  in  themselves 
and  of  citizenship  for  their  country. 

In  a  great  nation,  built  up  with  materials 
drawn  from  all  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
some  kind  of  consolidating  element  is  needed 
to  bind  them  all  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  in  scouting  there  lies  a  possible  step  in 
that  direction.  Scouting  appeals  equally  to 
the  boys  of  every  race ;  it  brings  them 
together  on  common  ground  to  mix  in  their 
games  and  competitions,  and  to  have  the 
same  aims  while  wearing  the  same  uniform. 
"  Every  Scout  is  a  brother  to  every  other 
Scout,  whatever  may  be  the  creed  or  class  to 
which  he  belongs  " — that  is  a  part  of  their 
common  law. 

This  practical  comradeship,  and  the  esprit 
de  corps  which  has  already  grown  into  so 
binding  a  force,  cannot  but  help  in  the 
consolidation  of  sentiment  in  the  nation  if 
widely  enough  extended  among  the  genera- 
tion now  growing  up.  jind  it  need  not  be 
limited  by  mere  geographical  boundaries  ;  it 
has  taken  its  root  in  almost  every  civilised 
country  in  the  world.  If  it  can  there,  by 
any  means,  be  fostered  and  developed,  it  may 
eventually  be  a  helpful  factor  in  the  greater 
question  of  universal  comradeship  and 
sympathy — the  peace  of  the  world. 


DERRICK'S    CHRISTMAS    EVE. 

By    H.    B.    MARRIOTT    WATSON, 

Author  of  "  Hurricane  'Island,'^  "  Galloping  Dick,''  "  Alise  of  Astra''  etc. 


^HB  sun  was  blazing 
on  the  white  houses 
of  Malquita  as 
Derrick  went  down 
the  street  towards 
the  plaza.  Here 
the  cathedral, 
sombrely  president 
over  the  hot  city, 
struck  a  sudden 
note  of  irony  in 
his  mind.  This  house  of  prayer  was  raised 
in  the  name  of  peace  and  love.  Out 
on  the  hillsides,  the  divided  population  of 
the  commonwealth  were  cutting  each  other's 
throats.  Malquita,  however,  dreamed  or 
slept,  at  any  rate,  in  undisturbed  quietude. 
There  were  few  people  about,  for  it  was 
midday,  and  the  Malquitans  are  addicted  to 
the  siesta  perforce  of  climate.  He  was  in 
white  duck,  and  looked  cool  enough,  a 
resolute,  upstanding  figure  with  good  grey 
eyes.  He  had  taken  his  ill-fortune  with 
good  humour  and  philosophy.  The  civil 
war  had  broken  out  within  a  month  of  his 
arrival  in  the  State,  and  he  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  his  engineering  work  and  take 
refuge  in  the  capital  to  await  events.  Events 
had  been  zigzagging  ever  since,  at  one 
moment  promising  a  settlement  and  a 
restoration  of  order,  at  another  preluding 
red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws.  Just 
now  it  looked  as  if  the  Presidential  party — 
the  party  that  stood  for  the  old  conditions, 
and  possibly  the  old  privileges— would  succeed 
in  crushing  the  revolution.  President  Paul 
Barros,  something  of  a  Spanish  exquisite, 
had  told  him  so  in  his  suavest  manner. 
Paul  Barros  would  save  his  country.  Gregorio 
Esseden,the  pretender,  should  be  extinguished 
like  a  candle. 

At  the  verge  of  the  plaza  was  a  small  public 
garden,  resplendent  with  tropical  flowers,  and 
here  a  young  girl  was  standing.  It  was  early, 
and  the  sun  had  not  its  full  power.  She  was 
of  a  height  not  usual  in  those  parts,  she  wore 
a  mantilla  of  shining  lace  upon  her  dark  hair, 
and  her  mobile  face,  with  rather  melancholy 
eyes,  was  half  shrouded  in  it. 
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"  Senorita ! "  said  Demck,  his  face  lighting. 

She  put  out  her  hand  impulsively.  "  You 
are  going  to  shop  for  Christmas  ? "  she 
asked  almost  eagerly. 

"'  There  were  one  or  two  things  I  wanted," 
he  said,  looking  at  her  keenly  as  her  delicate 
profile  was  presented  to  him. 

"I,  too.  Shall  we  go  together?"  Her 
voice  rippled  on  in  little  gushes  of  music. 
She  spoke  Spanish,  but  dropped  into  broken 
English  at  times.  Then  she  smiled  brightly 
at  him,  as  if  inviting  him  to  admire  her 
proficiency  in  his  language.  They  had 
reached  the  main  street  beyond  the  cathedral, 
when  a  short,  elderly  man,  with  sharp,  black 
eyes,  met  them.  He  was  quick  and  alert  in 
his  movements,  and  looked  capable.  He 
greeted  them  both  cheerily. 

"Dolores,  my  child,"  he  said,  "you  are 
going  to  buy  for  Christmas.  Seiior  Derrick, 
this  must  be  a  change  for  you — this  kind  of 
weather." 

Derrick  assented  easily.  "Changes  are 
good,"  he  said. 

Don  Guarra  Sylvester  let  his  eyes  wander 
to  the  hills  beyond  the  city,  now  simmering 
in  heat.  "We  are  trying  to  keep  changes 
from  Malquita,"  he  said,  "  and  you  are  good 
enough  to  help  us." 

"It  fills  ill  my  time  comfortably,"  said 
Derrick,  "  otherwise  I  should  be  at  a  loose 
end." 

"Ah,  you  are  very  courteous."  Don 
Sylvester's  body  registered  a  little  bow. 
"But  we  know  how  to  value  a  friend — 
a  real,  faithful  friend — in  Malquita.  The 
fortifications  \vill  be  impregnable  when  you 
have  finished  with  them." 

"  You  are  too  good,"  said  Derrick,  replying 
with  a  bow.  He  had  no  Hking  for  Don 
Sylvester,  though  he  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  give  any  reasons  for  his  distaste. 
As  an  engineer  whose  work  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  revolutionary  outbreak, 
he  had  been  forced  to  kick  liis  heels  in  the 
capital  in  impatient  idleness  ;  and,  when  the 
President  had  approached  him  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  should 
fortifications  with  a  view  to 

in  the  United  States  of  America, 


report   on   the 
their  repair,  he 
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had  been  glad  to  occupy  his  mind.  A  small 
army  of  men  was  even  now  engaged  in 
carrying  out  his  instructions. 

"  Dolores — I  know  you  ladies  — you  have 
things  to  buy.  Go  and  leave  us,"  said 
Don  Sylvester,  and  took  Derrick's  arm 
companionably,  as  he  smiled  at  his  niece. 

Derrick  did  not  appreciate  the  change  of 
company,  but  he  said  nothing,  only  offering 
a  salute  to  the  girl,  who,  with  clouded  eyes, 
went  gracefully  down  the  street. 

"  Tlie  President  tells  me,"  he  said,  when 
they  were  alone,  "  that  you  expect  an  assault." 

Don  Sylvester  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"You  know  his  Excellency,"  he  returned, 
"  since  you  stay  in  his  house.  He  is  a  man 
of  vivid  imagination." 

*'  But  he  has  had  a  hundred  more  men  put 
on  the  fortifications,"  suggested  Derrick. 

Don  Sylvester  lit  a  cigar.  "I  know,  my 
friend.  It  was  discussed  at  the  Council. 
But  it  wasn't  necessary.  He  has  too  vivid 
a  fancy." 

In  Derrick's  mind  passed  certain 
recollections  of  stories  he  had  heard  of  the 
antagonism  and  rivalry  of  these  two  men. 
There  was,  he  understood,  no  love  lost 
between  the  President  and  Don  Sylvester. 
The  latter  had  come  to  a  pause  before  a 
shop,  and  in  the  doorvvay  was  a  dark  man, 
evidently  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Indian 
blood. 

"  Ah,  Saiior  Derrick,"  said  Sylvester 
lightly,  "  I  have  a  little  surprise  for  you. 
You  have  been  so  good  to  us  in  Malquita." 
He  led  the  way  past  the  impassive  shopman 
into  a  place  which  was  a  ludicrous  burlesque 
of  an  American  store.  The  owner  smoked  a 
cigar  and  looked  on.  Don  Sylvester  was  a 
powerful  patron.  "  Those  boxes  ?  "  said  the 
Don  smilingly,  and  the  man  indicated  an 
inner  room  into  which  they  proceeded. 

"  I  said  you  must  feel  this  a  change, 
senor,"  said  Don  Sylvester.  "  It  is  different 
in  your  country.  You  have  thanksgiving, 
turkeys,  plum-pudding — all  that  goes  with 
the   snow  on  the   mountains  and  the  cold. 

Now,  it  is  otherwise  wath  us.     We  get " 

He  made  a  gesture  and  broke  off.  "  Sometimes 
it  is  good  to  change,  sometimes  to  renew 
old  things.  I  myself  have  never  lived  in 
northern  climates  more  than  a  month  at  a 
time,  but  I  remember  one  Christmas  at  New 
York.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It  has  memories 

for   me  —  the   strangeness,  the   beauty 

Senor,  I  was  moved  by  my  memories  to 
I'enew  them.  The  opportunity  came  to  me. 
See,  I  secured  by  accident  three  boxes,  a 
consignment    from  —  I    cannot    pronounce 


the  name,  but  it  is  a  firm  in  London.  It 
is  a  full  Christmas  equipment,  ham,  plum- 
pudding,  and,  oh,  there  are  other  things- 
trifles,  but  things  meaning  much  in  sentiment 
to  those  who  know  and  have  felt.  They  are 
all  the  same.  One  is  destined  for  my  own  * 
house,  one  for  a  dear  friend,  and  the  third, 
senior— will  you  accept  it  to  remind  you  and 
convince  you  of  the  gratitude  of  Malquita  ?  " 

His  smile  was  perfect,  his  speech  had  been 
so,  and  yet  Derrick  couldn't  like  him.  But 
his  heart  responded  to  the  friendly  generosity, 
and  he  thanked  the  donor  with  evident 
sincerity.  Then  he  looked  about  the  shop 
with  the  intention  of  making  some  purchase. 
He  was  a  guest  of  the  President,  and  there 
was  the  obligation  of  little  gracious  gifts  to 
his  wife  and  his  daughter  Juauita.  He 
smiled  a  little  as  he  thought  of  Juanita,  gay 
as  a  singing  bird,  pretty  as  a  picture. 
Without  his  conscious  will,  his  mind  drifted 
off  to  the  niece  of  the  man  who  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  saturnine  shopman, 
and  insensibly  he  contrasted  the  two  women. 
He  turned,  told  the  owner  of  the  stores  that 
he  would  look  about  him,  and  continued  his 
inspection  of  the  wares. 

He  was  aware  presently  that  Don  Sylvester 
had  withdrawn  with  the  shopman,  and, 
having  made  a  selection  of  articles,  he  found 
himself  once  more  looking  at  the  Don's 
Christmas  present.  The  name  of  the  London 
firm  was  plain  upon  each  box,  which  was 
secured  by  bands  of  bark  and  ropes.  He 
bent  over  them,  moved  by  memories  which 
the  name  recalled,  and  for  a  few  minutes  was 
in  spirit  far  away  on  distant  shores.  In  the 
midst  of  his  reverie,  he  woke  up  to  find  that 
he  had  a  red  tab  of  leather  in  his  hand.  He 
had  evidently  fidgeted  with  it  unconsciously, 
and  it  had  come  off.  To  which  box  had  it 
been  attached  ?  He  examined  it,  but  found 
nothing  on  it — no  mark  or  letter  to  indicate 
that  it  w'as  of  significance  as  a  direction.  He 
suddenly  remembered  that  Don  Sylvester 
had  said  all  three  boxes  were  identical  in 
contents.  He  affixed  the  tab  by  its  metal 
catch  to  a  rope  round  one  of  the  boxes,  and 
straightened  himself.  He  heard  a  noise  in 
the  doorway,  and  greeted  the  shopman. 

"  I  have  made  my  choice,"  he  said,  and 
asked  the  prices  of  his  purchases. 

Don  Sylvester  had  an  odd,  elusive  smile  on 
his  face.  Derrick  made  his  way  down  to  the 
weak  spot  in  the  fortifications,  where  the 
extra  hands  had  been  set  to  work,  and 
spent  some  hours  in  the  increasing  heat  in 
supervising  operations.  There  w^as  no  chance 
for  the  revolutionary  leader  so  soon  as  his 
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work  was  complete.  He  was  glid.  He 
knew  iiobhiiig  of  the  republic's  politics,  or 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  differences 
which  had  divided  the  parties,  but  he  had 
a  liking  for  the  affable  President,  with  his 
dandy  ways,  and  Juanita  was  a  dear.  When 
he  reached  the  President's  -house,  a  meal  was 
punctiliously  served  to  him  in  his  private 
quarters,  and  then  he  enjoyed  a  siesta,  after 
which  he  w^ent  out  into  the  flaming  gardens. 
It  was  rather  cooler  now,  and  his  Excellency 
was  sitting  in  the  courtyard  smoking  a  cigar 
and  lazily  watching  the  plash  of  a  fountain. 
He  treated  his  guest  with  friendly  courtesy. 

"  I  met  Don  Sylvestei'  this  morning,"  said 
Derrick,  sitting  down  and  accepting  a  cigar. 

"  Yes."  His  Excellency's  eyebrows  moved 
slightly. 

"  He  tells  me  that  he  is  of  a  different 
opinion  to  you  about  the  coming  attack." 

His  Excellency  puffed  out  the  smoke  from 
his  mouth. 

"  Don  Sylvester  is  a  very  clever  man,"  he 
remarked.     "He  can  see  a  long  way." 

"  But  you  still  hold  your  opinion  ?  "  asked 
Derrick. 

"  If  Esseden  can  see  a  chance,  he  will 
assault,"  said  his  Excellency. 

"  The  point  is,  can  he  ?  "  suggested 
Derrick,  who  was  of  a  blunt  nature. 

"  Can  he  ?  "  repeated  the  President.  "  His 
strength  is  in  the  hills.  He  wants  a  little 
time  yet ;  he  is  not  quite  ready.  That,  my 
friend" — here  he  laid  his  hand  on  Derrick's 
arm — "  that  is  why  we  are  so  deeply  in  your 
debt.     If    the   fortifications    are    complete, 

Esseden "     He  waved  his  cigar  and  did 

not  finish. 

"Don  Sylvester  also  was  kind  enough 
to  speak  about  the  fortifications,"  said 
Derrick. 

"  Ah  !  "  His  Excellency  was  looking  at 
him  intently,  interrogatively. 

"  From  your  point  of  view,  he  seems  to 
underestimate  the  rebel  strength." 

His  Excellency  rose.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "w^e 
differ.  Don  Sylvester  is  a  clever  man.  My 
daughter  is  to  give  us  tea,  Seiior  Derrick. 
It  is  a  fashion  she  has  taken  up  after  your 
country.  It  pleases  her,  and  really  it  is  not 
so  bad."     He  smiled  charmingly. 

Derrick  followed  him,  and  in  the  bare  cool 
portico,  with  the  passion-flowers  thick  upon 
the  walls,  Juanita  served  them,  bright  and 
garrulous.  She  had  a  bias  towards  the 
outside  civilisation,  and  liked  to  air  her 
tastes. 

"  You  must  feel  at  home,  senor,"  she  told 
Derrick ;   "  we  have   arranged  a  Christmas 


after  your  fashion,  as  much  as  we  can. 
There  is  even  a  thanksgiv'ng  turkey." 

Derrick  laughed  at  the  confusion  of 
Christmas  and  thanksgiving,  and  suddenly 
recollected  as  he  stirred  his  tea. 

"  By  the  way,  I  have  a  contribution  to 
make,  I  think.  Have  you  plum-pudding 
and  crackers,  senor ita  ?  " 

Juanita  confessed  to  the  inability  of  the 
town  to  supply  these  adjuncts. 

"  Then  it's  my  privilege,"  said  he — "  at 
least,  it  is  Don  Sylvester's." 

The  President,  who  was  staring  out  into 
the  garden,  turned  his  head  slightly  towards 
the  speaker. 

"  Don  Sylvester  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  he  was  good  enough  to  promise 
me  a  present  of  plum-pudding.  He  had 
made  a  capture  of  three  Christmas  hampers," 
Derrick  explained. 

"  How  delightful !  "  said  the  girl.  "  Then, 
if  you  are  so  generous  as  to  add  these,  my 
Christmas  will  be  perfect.  I  have  never 
eaten  plum-pudding." 

"I  don't  know  that  you  are  much  the 
loser  for  that,"  said  Derrick  lightly ;  "  it 
is  said  to  sit  heavily." 

"  Turkey,  plum-pudding,  crackers — pouf  ! 
I  shall  sleep  for  a  week,  and  will  awake  to 
find  Gregorio  Esseden  in  possession,"  said 
his  Excellency. 

"  You  don't  eat  crackers,  do  you,  seiior  ?  " 
said  Juanita  laughingly.  Ere  Derrick  could 
reply,  a  servant  entered  and  handed  Don 
Paul  Barros  a  letter. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  senor,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  it  and,  opening  it  swiftly,  read  in  silence. 
A  nod  dismissed  the  servant,  and  his 
Excellency,  turning,  smiled  on  his  daughter 
and  his  guest.     He  stroked  his  imperial. 

"  You  will  excuse  me  again,  Senor  Derrick, 
will  you  not,  and  you,  menina  ?  There  is 
some  tiresome  business." 

He  rose  and  smilingly  departed,  leaving 
the  two  at  the  table. 

"  If  I  could  persuade  my  father,  we  should 
leave  all  this,"  said  Juanita,  more  seriously 
than  she  had  been  spealdng.  "Senor 
Derrick,  I  hate  it — I  hate  it !  Girls  envy 
me,  I  know,  because  I  am  the  President's 
daughter,  but  they  understand  nothing  of 
my  feelings.  I  want  to  be  in  Paris,  in 
London,  in  New  York — where  there  is  life. 
This — this  "—she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
delicately — "  it  is  barbarism.  I  will  persuade 
him.  He  shall  take  me  away.  What  is 
there  to  bind  a  man  of  culture  here  ?  " 

Derrick  did  not  quite  take  this  view  of  it, 
for  it  had  always  seemed  to  him  a  proud  and 
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a  fine  thing  to  help  to  make  and  support  a 
country,  a  state,  a  commonweal.  At  the 
same  time  he  realised  how  this  sensitive  and 
cultured  girl  must  feel.  She  had  been 
educated  in  France  ;  her  heart  yearned  for 
it.  And  she  was  the  President's  daughter 
proper,  among  half -savages,  with  a  sordid, 
})etty  warfare  advancing  to  her  very  door, 
lie  sympathised. 

"  Your  father  may  take  you  when  affairs 
are  settled  here,"  he  suggested. 

She  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  him.  "  Will 
it  be  too  late?"  she  asked.  "When  will 
they  settle  ?  " 

He  smiled.  "  You  ask  me  what  is  beyond 
my  powers  to  guess.  But  you  can  rest 
assured  of  one  thing — that  Grregorio  Esseden 
will  never  enter  the  city." 

"  Ah  !  "  She  softened.  "  Your  walls  ! 
Yes,  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  them, 
and  your  fine  work.    We  owe  you  gratitude." 

"  I  discharge  a  debt,"  said  Derrick. 
"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  In  a 
day  or  two  I  shall  have  finished,  and 
Grregorio  may  w^histle  on  his  fingers  for  any 
chance  he  has  of  entering  Malquita."  He 
rose.  "And  now,  senorita,  in  order  that 
this  speech  may  not  prove  merely  brag  and 
emptiness,  I  must  ask  your  leave  to  depart. 
I  have  some  hours'  work  to-night  on  my 
plans." 

Juanita   w\as    very    sw^eet    and    gracious. 
"Don't  overwork,"  she  pleaded.     "You  are' 
not  like  these  people  here  ;  you  take  things 
in  earnest.     You  mustn't  overwork." 

Derrick,  if  he  did  not  overwork,  at  least 
worked  hard.  Coffee  was  brought  to  him 
twice,  but  he  did  not  leave  his  room.  He 
had  put  his  heart  into  the  work,  for  he  had 
been  unconsciously  engaged  against  the 
revolutionaries  and  their  bloody  deeds,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  honour  with 
him  to  finish  his  task.  He  had  a  scheme 
for  earthw^orks,  and  it  interested  him 
professionally.  He  gvQw  so  deeply  absorbed 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  march  of  the 
clock,  and  was  aroused  only  by  a  knock.  It 
was  a  servant,  who  entered  with  a  message 
from  his  mistress.  The  senor  had  had  no 
supper,  and  Juanifca  invited  him  to  join  her. 
Her  father  had  not  returned.  He  sent  back 
an  answer  in  his  most  courteous  vein,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  all  but  completed  his  task, 
and  would  come  soon,  begged  her  not  to 
wait,  and  placed  the  security  of  Malquita 
above  mere  material  needs. 

The  interruption  had  thrown  him  out 
inomentarily,  and,  before  he  settled  into  his 
work  again,  his  eyes  wandered.     There  was 


a  box  conspicuously  placed  a  few  feet  from 
him.  He  got  up  and  examined  it,  and 
suddenly  remembered!  It  was  Don  Sylvester's 
Christmas  present.  He  noticed  the  red  tab 
which  he  had  replaced,  and,  stooping,  read 
an  inscription  :  "Not  to  be  opened  before 
Christmas  morning." 

Smiling,  he  returned  to  his  work,  and  was 
soon  once  more  plunged  in  it  and  lost  to  a 
sense  of  time.  Once  more  he  was  aroused 
by  a  knock  ;  but  this  time  it  was  sharper, 
and  the  door  opened  swiftly.  The  person 
who  had  knocked  had  entered  before  he 
turned  on  his  seat  ;  and  •  he  rose  in 
astonishment,  dropping  his  pencil  to  the 
floor.     It  was  the  Senorita  Dolores. 

"  Senorita ! "  he  exclaimed,  for  he  was 
aware  that  there  was  little  friendliness 
between  Don  Sylvester's  household  and  the 
President's. 

"  Senor  Derrick,"  she  cried,  wath  a  httle 
rush  forward,  "  I  had  to  come  to  tell 
you- 


"  How  did  you  come  ? "  he  stammered  in 
his  amazement. 

"  By  the  garden  through  the  verandah," 
she  gasped.  Derrick's  quarters  were  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  somew'hat  remote  from 
the  quarters  occupied  by  the  President's 
household.  They  had  an  independent 
entrance.  Derrick  stared  at  the  girl.  She 
w^as  in  evident  excitement,  and  had  obviously 
been  in  great  haste.  She  seemed  unable  to 
get  her  breath,  and  her  hand  was  at  her 
throat  as  if  to  check  the  precipitate  beat  of 
her  pulse. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  help  you  in  ?  " 
he  asked  solicitously.  "  Is  your  uncle  ill  ? 
Is  there  danger ^" 

"  Danger  !  "  She  repeated  the  word  wildly, 
and  her  eyes  went  swiftly  about  the  room. 
Derrick  was  perplexed  and  troubled.  He 
had  a  strong  desire  to  go  forward  to  her  and 
soothe  her,  but  he  lield  back,  rooted  to  the 
floor  near  his  table.  The  girl  it  w^as  w^ho 
moved,  and  towards  liim  ;  but,  as  she  did  so, 
another  knock  fell  on  the  door,  not  a  swift 
impulsive  rap  such  as  hers  had  been,  but 
rather  soft,  tentative,  and  deprecating. 

Derrick  wheeled  round.  "  You  mustn't " 

His  eyes  sought  the  clock.  It  was  just  after 
eleven.  "It  would  be  best  for  you  not  to 
be  seen,  senorita,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  he  indicated  an  alcove  which  was  reached 
by  stone  steps  and  hung  with  curtains.  She 
hesitated,  then  her  eyes  also  sought  the 
clock,  and  she  moved  swiftly  in  the  direction 
he  had  pointed  out. 

Derrick  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
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Juanita  stood  before  him.  She  had  a  demure, 
half -abashed  smile  on  her  pretty  face. 

"Sefior  Derrick,  if 'the  mountain  won't 
come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  come  to 
the  mountain.  Is  not  that  so  ?  You  must 
not  work  too  much.     Did  I  not  forbid  it  ?  " 

"Senorita,  forgive  me.  I  was  finishing 
something  important,"  he  said  awkwardly. 

She  had  come  into  the  room,  and  now 
advanced  past  him  to  the  table  at  which  he 
ha:l  been  writing. 

*'  Is  this  it  ?  "  she  inquired,  and  touched 
the  pages  of  his  manuscript.  "  How  well 
you  write  Spanish  !  But  I  can't  understand 
anything  of  it." 

Derrick  smiled.  "  It's  hardly  to  be 
expected  you  should,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  a'll 
technical  jargon." 

Suddenly  she  dropped  from  her  own 
tongue  into  French. 

"I  am  going  to  speak  to  ,my  father  so 
soon  as  he  returns.  I  am  going  to  plead 
with  him.  He  must  take  me  away.  As  for 
the  Presidency,  let  it  go  to  Don  Sylvester, 
who  would  be  glad  enough  of  it.  Let  that 
niece  of  his  enjoy  the  delights.  I  don't 
want  them." 

Derrick  involuntarily  made  a  step  forward, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  other  visitor 
must  hear  and  resent.  But  he  quickly 
recollected  that  Dolores  was  unacquainted 
with  French. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  get  your  way," 
he  said  in  the  same  language. 

Juanifca  had  been  fingering  the  pens  idly, 
and  now  gave  vent  to  a  tiny  cry.  "  Oh, 
this  wretched  thing  ! "  The  nib  had  run 
into  the  tender  flesh  of  her  forefinger  ever 
so  slightly.     Derrick  took  her  hand. 

"  It  is  ink,"  said  he,  with  demure  gravity  ; 
"it  hasn't  drawn  blood." 

"  It  hurts,"  she  protested  poutingly. 

He  wiped  the  ink-spot  away  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  smiled  in  her  face.  She 
joined  his  smile. 

"  Monsieur,  I  await  you  upstaii's,"  she 
said  coquettishly,  and,  waving  her  hand, 
moved  to  the  door. 

"  I  will  not  be  long.  I  must  see  his 
Excellency  when  he  returns,"  he  replied. 

The  door  closed  on  the  gay  figure,  and 
Derrick  turned.  The  hangings  in  the 
alcove  parted,  and  Dolores  stood  there, 
almost  statuesque,  it  seemed  to  him.  She 
descended  the  steps  slowly. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  this  interruption,  senorita," 
he  said  softly.  "  You  had  some  mission 
to  me  ? " 

"  Yes/'  she  said,  her  eyes  searching  him 


as  if  with  hidden  fire.  "There  is  a  box 
which  came  to  you  to-day."  Derrick 
reflected.     "A  present  for  Christmas." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  he  said,  enlightened.  "  Your 
uncle's." 

"  Senor  Derrick,"  said  the  girl  in  tones 
quite  passionless,  "  I  happened  to  overhear  a 
conversation.  That  box  does  not  contain 
what  is  said." 

"  No  ?  "     He  was  frankly  bewildered. 

"It  contains  an  explosive  bomb,"  said  the 
girl  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Bomb  ?  "  Derrick  stood  as  if  he  had 
doubts  of  her  sanity. 

"  It's  set  for  midnight,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  a  danger  to  the  revolutionary 
party."  Still  the  hard,  emotionless  voice 
went  on.  "  An  explosion  here  would  remove 
you  and  the  President." 

"  Senorita  !  "  he  protested. 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  she  said,  showing 
impatience  with  his  incredulity.  "It  is 
ray  uncle  I  overheard.  He  has  had 
communications  with  Gregorio  Esseden." 

Derrick  turned  swiftly  in  amazement  and 
horror.  He  was  face  to  face,  it  seemed, 
with  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  those 
savage  people.  He  went  to  the  box,  stared 
down  on  it,  and  listened.  Was  there,  indeed, 
a  diabolic  machine  within  its  innocent  deal 
frame  ?  He  heard  a  vague  sound  behind 
him,  but  it  conveyed  nothing  to  his  occupied 
intelligence.  Then  he  wheeled  about  to  the 
girl. 

"  If  this  is  so,  senorita,  it  must  be 
removed  at  once.  It  is  terrible  news — 
terrible  !  " 

"There  is  no  possible  way  of  removing 
it,"  she  said. 

"But  why  ?  You  say  it  is  set  for 
midnight."  He  glanced  at  the  clock,  ticking 
quietly.     "  There  is  half  an  hour  yet." 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  in  a  passion  of 
emotion  which  flowed  through  a  vent  broken 
open,  she  said  :  "  There  is  no  way.  The 
door  is  locked.  You  cannot  break  down  the 
door." 

He  ran  to  it,  turned  the  handle,  and, 
finding  no  yielding,  shook  it.  He  realised. 
She  had  spoken  truly.     But  how 

Her  face  was  white,  her  eyes  triumphant, 
when  he  turned  to  her. 

"You  are  doomed,"  she  said  tensely — 
"you  and  all  in  this  house.  I  came  to 
warn  you,  but  now  you  are  doomed,  you 
and  all." 

"  But  the  door "  he  stammered. 

"  It  was  I  who  locked  it,"  she  said,  iu  a 


'Suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  turned  his  head  towards  the  room,' 
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breathless  whisper.  "  I  locked  it,  and  there 
is  no  kev  now.  You  are  doomed,  you  and 
all,  you  and  that — you  and  that  girl !  " 

He  fell  back  as  at  a  blow  before  the 
revelation  in  these  words  and  in  this  tone. 
Dim  suspicions,  dim  wonders,  began  to  creep 
together  and  gather  into  belief,  into  certainty. 
He  had  a  strange  pain  in  his  heart,  an  odd 
feeling  which  he  could  not  analyse.  Was  it 
fear  ?  He  knew  nothing  except  that  he  had 
it  there,  stirring  him  wonderfully.  His 
hands  dropped  to  his  side. 

"You  have  shut  me  m  to  my  death, 
seiiorita,"  he  said  quietly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  extravagant 
passion  in  her  face.     "  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  holding  with  his  her 
stormy  eyes. 

"  Have  you  need  for  your  answer  ?  "  she 
said  in  low,  emotional  tones.  "  What  did 
you  whisper  here  with  that  girl,  that ■" 

"  Hush  !  "  He  held  up  his  hand,  and  his 
voice  was  stern.  "  You  are  speaking  wildly. 
You  must  not  speak  and  repent.  Consider 
your  words,  child." 

"  Ah,  you  have  the  hard  northern  heart !  " 
she  cried. 

He  paced  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  paused  in  front  of  her.  "  Why 
should  you  sentence  to  death  innocent  people 
who  have  done  you  no  harm  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  "  what  is  innocence  ? 
I  go  by  my  heart.  But  it  is  useless  to 
appeal  to  you — you  have  no  heart.  If  you 
had  any,  it  is  gone — it  is  hers  !  " 

Derrick  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  no  love 
for  her,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  It  is  false  !  "  she  cried,  almost  in  triumph. 
"  What  did  you  speak  of  in  that  false  tongue 
but  love  ?     It  is  false  !  " 

Derrick  stared  away.  A  shame  covered 
him  like  a  garment— a  shatoe  and  something 
else — he  knew  not  what. 

"Child,  child!"  he  said,  making  a  step 
towards  her  ;  but  she  withdrew,  and  a  sudden 
change  passed  over  her  face.     She  laughed. 

"  So  you  have  taken  it  all  in,  sefior — ^all 
about  that  girl !  How  easy  it  is  to  deceive 
you  !  You  shouldn't  meddle  with  politics 
as  you  are  doing,  since  you  can  be  so  easily 
imposed  on.  What  do  I  care  for  the  girl 
or  you  ?  "  She  made  an  impatient,  fierce 
gesture  with  finger  and  thumb.  "  It  is  my 
country  I  care  about.  Don  Gregorio  will 
save  it — he  and  my  uncle.  It  is  true.  I  tell 
you  it  is  true.  And  you — you  and  your 
President  and  your  doll  woman — you  shall 
perish  all  of  you  to  save  my  country  !  " 

She  spoke  vehemently,  her  bosom  visibly 


stirring  in  her  excitement,  in  her  passion. 
Derrick  stood  silent.  He  had  nothing  to 
say,  for  his  mind  was  in  a  whirl.  He  felt 
giddy  with  conflicting  emotions.  She  pointed 
at  the  box  which  lay,  a  thing  of  apparent 
insignificance,  near  the  writing-table,  the  red 
tab  showing. 

"  It  is  set  for  midnight,"  she  said  tensely. 
"  All  traitors  will  perish  then  in  this  house." 

"But  yourself,  senorita  ?"  asked  Derrick 
quickly.  She  smiled  enigmatically.  "  It  is 
necessary  that  one  should  die  in  a  good 
cause,"  she  said. 

Derrick  could  not  understand.  "But— 
but  if  you  hadn't  come,  the  explosion  would 
have  taken  place,  and  your  own  life  need  not 
have  been  sacrificed." 

"Certainty  is  better  than  doubt,"  she 
said,  almost  Avith  cunning  in  her  face. 

Derrick  dropped  unconsciously  into  the 
chair  and  leant  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his 
face  on  his  palms.  The  clock  was  opposite 
to  him,  and  his  eyes  read  it.  He  could  no 
longer  doubt  the  situation,  but  the  motive 
puzzled  him.  Was  it  a  misguided  patriotism  ? 
Was  it 

He  was  aroused  by  a  voice  in  his  ear. 
"  Shall  I  tell  the  senor  where  the  key  is  to 
be  found  ?  "  she  whispered. 

He  looked  up  startled.  "  You  will  tell 
me  ?  " 

She  struck  her  bosom.  "  It  is  here.  It 
is  your  chance  to  take  it  from  me — here — 
here  !  "  and  held  her  hand  to  her  beating 
heart.  Derrick  rose.  He  was  thrown  into 
fresh  bewilderment.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
His  head  swam.  He  paced  the  room  twice, 
and  looked  up  at  the  high  windows.  It  was 
impossible  to  reach  those  open  slits  in  the 
masonry  without  a  rope,  yet — yet— — 

He  came  back,  and  there  was  a  strange 
agitation  shaking  the  girl.  "  You  can  save 
your  life — it  is  not  too  late  !  "  she  said. 

Derrick  squared  his  shoulders.  "  No,"  he 
said,  "  you  must  give  it  me  of  your  own  free 
will,  senorita.    I  will  not  lay  hands  on  you." 

She  gasped,  and  her  eyes  fell — fell, 
nevertheless,  with  a  flash — and  she  seemed 
to  search  the  floor  for  speech. 

"  Senor,"  she  said  in  another  voice,  very 
low  and  quiet,  "  I  lied  to  you.  I  have  not 
the  key.  I  threw  the  key  out  of  the  window. 
We  are  both  doomed." 

Derrick  uttered  an  exclamation  and  whirled 
round.  The  window  !  Yes,  he  was  brought 
back  again  to  that  thought.  The  draperies 
before  the  alcove,  torn  in  slips  and  fastened 
together,  would  perhaps  give  him  the  means 
of  reaching  the  window.     He  hastily  pushed 
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the  writing  -  table  under  the  window  and 
mounted  it.  His  arms  fell  short  by  several 
feet  of  the  stone  sill.  There  was  no  glass  in 
the  window,  which  was  divided  by  a  single 
stone  pillar  into  two  sections.  He  stepped 
down,  seized  the  hangings  of  the  alcove, 
and  began  to  tear  them  into  strips.  The 
girl  watched  him  as  if  in  a  fascinated  silence. 
When  he  had  knotted  the  strips  together,  he 
went  back  to  the  table,  mounted  it,  and 
flung  his  chain  of  serge  up.  Four  times  he 
flung  it  ere  the  end  was  caught  by  the  pillar, 
and  then  the  edge  merely  protruded  a  little 
way  round.  He  bent  to  the  work  of  pushing 
it  further  so  that  it  should  drop  towards 
him.  Presently  it  moved  as  if  reluctantly, 
and  he  bundled  the  slack  upwards.  The 
end  came  in  a  sudden  drop,  and  he  caught  it, 
breathing  deeply  in  relief. 

He  tested  the  knots  and  the  strength  of 
the  serge,  and  then  pulled  on  it  with  all  his 
weight.  The  window  was  only  fiYQ  feet 
above  him,  and  hand  over  hand  he  reached 
it.  Next  he  was  crouching  in  the  opening, 
and  looking  down  into  the  garden.  It  was 
quite  dark,  and  only  a  few  stars  showed 
beyond  the  unidentifiable  bushes.  The  key 
must  be  down  among  those  bushes.  He 
stood  looking  down  and  frowning.  Suddenly 
a  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  turned 
his  head  towards  the  room.  Time  had  not 
stood  still — the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to 
fifty-five  minutes  past  eleven.  Five  minutes 
more  !  The  realisation  sent  a  tremor  through 
his  frame.  His  eyes  passed  from  the  clock 
to  the  girl.  She  was  standing  where  he 
had  left  her,  and  was  looking  up  at  him  in 
silence.  What  was  the  thought  he  could 
read  in  her  deep  eyes  ?  His  quick  mind, 
flashing  more  quickly  than  was  usual,  came 
back  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  stood. 
Five  minutes  would  not  avail  to  find  the  key 
in  that  darkness,  to  obtain  admittance  to  the 
liouse  again,  and  to  unlock  the  door. 

The  girFs  eyes  at  last  left  him,  and  she 
started  as  she  saw  the  clock. 

"Go,  seiior,"  she  said.      "  You  must  go." 

He  nuide  no  answer,  but  unexpectedly 
lowered  himself,  and  swung  down  upon  the 
table  and  stepped  to  the  floor. 

"  There  is  just  time,"  ^aid  he.    '*  Senorita!  " 

"  No."  She  fluug  a  hand  at  the  window. 
"  Go,  go  !     You  must  go." 

"  I  do  not  go  without  you,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  folly.  There  is  no  time.  Go  !  " 
she  commanded.  "  It  was  I  who  did  it. 
Leave  me.  Go  even  to  your  lover,  go  !  Do 
you  not  understand  ?  I — 1  did  it.  I  would 
have  killed  you  and  her." 


''  I  know  it  now,  child,"  he  said.  "  But 
you  had  no  reason.  I  will  tell  you  pi'eseiitly. 
Come,  now." 

Ah,  stupid,  slow-flowing  northern  blood, 
why  did  you  not  understand  and  say  more  ? 
He  would  reserve  what  he  had  to  say  tifl 
they  were  in  safety.  There  is  sometimes 
folly  in  doing  things  decently  and  in  order. 
He  had  a  fine  but  disastrous  control  of 
himself.     She  drew  back. 

"  You  shall  go  !  "  she  cried  wildly. 

"  Not  without  you,"  he  declared.    "  Come ! " 

There  came  to  them  in  that  breathless 
pause  a  sound  from  without — the  dull  boom 
of  the  cathedral  clock  as  it  began  to  strike 
midnight.  The  clock  in  the  room  was 
wrong. 

"  Madre  de  Dios  !  Too  late  !  "  she  wailed. 
And  then  she  had  sprung  and  taken  him 
about  the  neck,  crying  out  her  love  and 
endearments,  mingled  with  passionate 
entreaties  for  pardon.  Even  the  reserve  of 
that  northern  blood  went  down  in  that 
outbreak  of  passion.  The  dams  were  swept 
away.  "  Dolores  !  Dolores  !  "  he  cried,  and 
through  all  was  aware  of  the  slow  booming 
of  the  bell.  She  heard  it  also,  for  she  gave 
vent  to  a  louder  cry,  and  the  next  moment 
was  still  in  his  arms  in  a  swoon.  Derrick 
was  only  conscious  of  her,  of  that  beautiful 
burden.  He  had  no  thought  now  of  bell  or 
box.  But,  as  the  last  stroke  died  on  the  air, 
a  terrific  crash  rent  the  w^orld  about  him,  so 
that  he  shook  on  his  feet.  It  was  as  if  the 
heavens  had  been  split  asunder  and  fallen  in 
ruins. 

Yet  he  could  still  see  the  unconscious  face 
in  his  arms.  He  was  still  upon  his  feet. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  There  was  a  sound  of 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  next  a  hail  of 
blows.  The  wood  was  giving  way.  Derrick 
stood  as  a  man  amazed.  Through  the  riven 
aperture  a  man  stepped  with  a  light,  and 
behind  were  others.  It  was  the  President's 
voice  that  spoke. 

"  You  are  safe,  Seiior  Derrick  ?  I  had 
news  and  was  afraid.     Who  is  this  ?  " 

He  had  come  near  enough  to  look  at  the 
inanimate  form  which  Derrick  still  held  close 
to  him. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  She  is  not  dead  ? " 
asked  the  engineer  hoarsely. 

"No,"  said  his  Excellency  in  a  strange 
voice.  "  What  has  happened  ?  There  has 
been  an  explosion  in  Don  Sylvester's  house, 
and  it  is  said  he  is  dead.  It  was  his  due — 
he  trafficked  with  traitors." 

Derrick  stared.  "  This  dear  lady  came  to 
warn  me  of  a  plot  against  myself  and  your 
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house,"     he    said    in    bewildermenfc.      "A  Derrick's  mind  the  red  tab,  which  had  been 

dynamite  box "  accidentally  displaced  by  him.     But  he  had 

"  Yes — oh,  yes,"  said  his  Excellency,  as  his  no  time  for  more  reflections  in  this  direction, 

eye    followed   Derrick's    to    the    box,    still  for  he  observed  Dolores'  eyelids  quiver.     He 

undisturbed  near  the  table.     "  We  may  take  heard    the  President's  voice  :  "  Poor  child  ! 

it    there    has    been    some   mistake — a  very  She,  at  least,  was  loyal.     She  shall  be  taken 

fortunate     mistake,     seiior."      He     paused.  charge  of  by  Juanita.     And  you,  senor — you 

"  So  the  seiiorita  came  to  warn  you.      She  will  need  refreshment." 

shall  be  cared  for.     I  also  heard  something.  He  gave  an  order  to  some  of  his  servants, 

It  was  the  discovery  of  Sylvester's  treachery  and    went   from   the   room.     Dolores'    eyes 

which  has  occupied  me  all  the  evening.     You  flickered    open,  and    their    gaze    rested    on 

were  lucky  to  escape,  seiior."  Derrick. 

"And     you     and     ypur     house,     your  "Dolores,"  he  whispered — "  Dolores,  it  is 

Excellency,"  said  Derrick.  you  I  love  !  " 

The    President    shrugged    his    shoulders.  She     smiled,    and     a     low    murmur    of 

"  It  was  not  to  be.     The  wrong  box  came  to  passionate    love    came    from    her    awaking 

this    house."     There    came   and    went    in  heart. 


THE   FINGER-POST. 


W'EN  I  zet  out  from  Ziceter, 
With  voot  a=boundin'  vree, 
A  vinger-poast  was  stondin'  nigh 
To  spell  my  road  for  me: 

TO  FAIRFORD,  LECHLADE,  FARINQDON,  LONDON, 
Vurst  did  I  be'oald, 
And  then,  a-printed  boald  : 

TO  BURFORD,  WITNEY,  OXFORD,  NORTHLEACH, 
STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 

From  Vairford,  right  for  markit, 

And  Lechlade,  sweet  with  streams. 

And  Var'n'don,  no  oncivil  plaace. 

And  Lunnon,  throan  of  dreams; 

From  Arxford,  drownded  deep  in  books, 

And  Witney,  earnin'  goald. 

And  Burford,  proud  of  o'ald, 

A  zumthin'  led  me  by  Narthleach  to  Stow=on-the-Woald  I 

The  evenin'  sky  was  nestin*  down, 

Pied  graay  as  any  dove, 

W'en,  by  a  stile  atop  the  'ills 

I  met  me  only  love. 

The  straanger  lad  that  strayed  20  var 

Past  rick  and  barn  and  voald, 

She  'ad  no  'eart  to  scoald  I 

And  wull  did  I  to  win  a  wife  from  Stow=on-the-Woald 

Two  thumbs  'as  Ziceter  vinger-poHst, 
And  one's  a  vriend  of  mine: 
I  dressed  'im  up  this  marnin' 
With  rosen  in  a  twine. 
W'en  up  I  'eaved  Jarge,  my  zon. 
That's  not  a  twel'-month  oald, 
"Now  'ang  it  where  th' art  toald," 
I  zays,  **and  give  thy  purtiest  kiss  to  STOW-ON-THE-WOLD." 

LOUISE    IMOGEN    QUINEY. 


THE    PLUPERFECT    HOUSE. 


By    KEBLE    HOWARD, 

Author  of  "  One  of  the  Family,"  "  The  Smiths  of  SurMon,"  etc. 


1 

^ 

GOT  to  know  Josiali 
Footit  long  before 
the  pluperfect  house 
was  finished.  (That 
was  mj  name  for  it 
— not  his.)  I  used 
to  watch  him,  at 
first,  from  my  win- 
dows, climbing  up 
and  down  ladders, 
running  up  and 
down  planks,  testing  the  perpendicularity  of 
the  walls  with  a  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  a 
long  string,  and  always  getting  in  the  way  of 
the  workmen. 

Presently  I  used  to  nod  to  the  little  man 
as  I  passed,  and  one  day  we  broke  right 
through  the  ice  and  talked. 

"  House  getting  on  all  right  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Pretty  well,  thanks,"  he  said,  wrinkling 
his  forehead  until  his  eyes  were  nearly  hidden 
beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows.  "  Anxious  job, 
you  know.  Workmen  want  a  deal  of  looking 
after." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Bless  you,  yes  !  Can't  leave  'em  alone 
for  a  minute."  He  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
confidential  whisper.  "  Between  ourselves, 
the  builder's  almost  as  bad." 

"  Dear,  dear  !    What  about  the  architect  ?  " 
"  The   architect  ?      My   dear  sir,   Bruce 
James- James  is  the  architect !  " 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  "  I  had  never  heard 
of  Bruce  James-James  in  my  life,  but  it  was 
quite  clear  that  I  must  feign  knowledge. 

"No  less,  my  dear  sir.  Expensive,  of 
course,  terribly  expensive.  But  you  can't 
have  the  best  without  paying  for  it.  I  went 
to  the  leading  man  for  this  style  of  house, 
because  I  was  determined  to  have  a  place  as 
perfect  as  man  can  get.  Come  inside  !  " 
I  went  in. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Footit,  "is  the  hall. 
The  beams  are  all  oak.  The  floor  will  be 
oak.  Every  floor  in  the  house  will  be  oak. 
The  stairs  will  be  oak.  The  window-frames 
will  be  oak.  The  window-seats  will  be  oak. 
Plenty  of  oak.  Nothing  like  oak.  You 
agree  with  me  ? " 


"  Absolutely.    So— so  hard !    So  lasting  ! " 

"  Last  for  ever  !  The  doors  will  be  of 
elm,  with  old-fashioned  iron  hinges  made 
by  hand — every  hinge  and  every  window- 
fastening  specially  designed  and  made  by 
hand. 

"  This  is  where  my  central  heating 
apparatus  will  be.  Fill  your  stove,  light  it, 
open  these  little  doors  into  the  ball — plenty 
of  warmth  all  day  and  all  night.  Same  in 
the  bedrooms.  Little  doors  to  slide  back, 
and  the  room  as  warm  as  a  toast  in  no  time. 
Like  to  see  the  kitchen  ?  " 

"  Immensely." 

We  saw  everything,  and  I  admired  and 
admired  until  I  was  hoarse.  It  really  was  a 
wonderful  little  house.  Nothing  had  been 
neglected  that  could  impart  additional 
comfort  or  save  an  ounce  of  labour.  The 
servants'  quarters  were  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  and  were  yet  quite  handy. 
There  were  to  be  deep  cupboards  to  save 
wardrobes  in  the  bedrooms.  The  pantry 
faced  north,  so  that  it  might  always  be  cool. 
The  living-rooms  and  bedrooms  faced  south, 
so  that  they  might  always  be  warm.  The 
oven  was  raised  up,  so  that  the  cook  need  not 
make  her  poor  back  ache  by  stooping.  The 
stairs  were  to  be  uncarpeted,  so  that  the 
housemaid  need  not  go  down  on  her  poor 
knees  to  brush  them.  There  were  to  be 
double  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house  to  keep  out  the  colds  of  winter.  There 
was  to  be  a  garden-room  on  the  south  side 
to  make  a  cool  sleeping-place  in  summer. 

I  marvelled  that  one  little  head  could 
know  so  many  things  about  a  house  and 
remember  them  all. 

IL 

At  last  the  house  was  actually  finished.  The 
noise  of  hammering  ceased.  The  splodges 
of  white  were  washed  off  the  windows.  Two 
huge  vans  came  down  from  London  with 
Mr.  Footit's  furniture.  Finally,  Mr.  Footit 
and  his  family  moved  in. 

Having  given  them  ample  time  to  settle 
down,  I  duly  called.  The  door  was  opened 
by  Miss  Footit.    She  looked  a  little  subdued, 
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I  tliought — not  exactly  unhappy,  but  just  a 
trifle  overcome  by  the  very  perfection  of  the 
house  that  father  had  built. 

Mrs.  Footit  was  setting  in  the  hall  sewing. 
She  accorded  me  a  faint  smile,  but  did  not 
rise.  I  was  glad  she  did  not  rise,  because 
that  would  have  spoilt  the  picture.  One 
felt  that  she  should  always  be  found  sitting 
in  that  chair,  in  that  light,  sewing.  I  was 
sure  that  Footit  had  pictured  her  thus  before 
he  built  the  house.  She  had  her  definite 
position  in  the  scheme  of  the  room  just  as 
much  as  the  piano,  or  the  window,  or  the 
fireplace. 

I  glanced  round  the  hall.  It  was  a 
beautiful  room,  with  a  large  bay-window 
looking  over  the  garden  and  the  fields  and 
hills  beyond.  The  floor  was  of  oak,  as 
Foutit  had  promised.  All  the  furniture, 
even  to  the  piano,  had  been  made  to  match 
the  light  oak  woodwork. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  room,  however, 
was  the  fireplace.  It  was  built  in  the  style 
of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
with  a  huge  archway,  ingle-nooks,  and  an 
open  chimney^  Footit  told  me  later  that 
that  fireplace  alone  had  cost  him  one  hundred 
pounds.  There  was  not  a  finer  fireplace, 
he  assured  me,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  w^as  still  admiring  it  when  Footit  himself 
bustled  in. 

"Ah,"  he  cried  delightedly,  "you're 
looking  at  the  fireplace.     Isn't  it  jolly  ?  " 

"  Ripping  !  "  I  replied.  "  But  will  you 
ever  use  those  little  ingle-seats  ?  " 

"  Use  them,  my  dear  fellow  ?  Why,  of 
course  I  shall  use  them.  One  is  for  the 
day,  and  the  other  for  the  evening." 

"  But  how  about  light  ?  " 

He  chuckled  with  triumph.  "  I  thought 
you'd  ask  that.  Just  stoop  down  and  get 
underneath,  will  you  ?  Mind  your  head  ! 
Now,  the  seat  to  the  left,  you  see,  has  a 
window  behind  it.  That  is  for  the  daytime. 
And  the  seat  to  the  right  has  a  gas-bracket 
behind  it.  That  is  for  the  evening.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  pull  this  little  string — 
so — and  up  comes  the  gas.  Rather  cosy,  I 
fancy.     Eh  ? " 

"  Yery  cosy." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  that's  nothing  !  Just 
come  this  way  a  moment." 

He  opened  a  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  called  my  attention  to  a  small  india- 
rubber  ball  that  hung  from  the  wall  by  a 
thin  tube. 

"  What  d'you  suppose  that  is  for  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

"I   thought  not.      Well,  I'll  show  you. 


Take  the  little  ball  betw^een  your  finger  and 
thumb — so.  Press  it.  Plop !  Up  goes 
the  gas  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  thus  saving 
all  necessity  for  candles  and  matches.    See  ?  " 

It  w^as  quite  true.  I  could  see  the  light 
burning  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Footit 
went  up,  bidding  me  follow. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  eager  delight  in 
every  syllable,  "  having  been  lighted  up  the 
stairs,  we  want  to  be  lighted  along  the 
corridor,  don't  we  ?  Yery  good  !  All  I  do 
is  to  pull  this  little  handle.  Watch,  and  you 
will  see  the  result." 

Plop  !  Up  came  the  light  half-way  down 
the  corridor. 

"  How  on  earth  is  it  done  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Pneumatic,"  said  Footit,  with  an  airy 
wave  of  the  hand.  "  The  tube  is  built  into 
the  wall.  Greatest  convenience  in  the  world, 
besides  saving  any  amount  of  gas." 

"  But  suppose  it  went  wrong  ?  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  tube  burst  in  the  middle  ? 
You'd  have  to  pull  the  wall  to  pieces, 
wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"My  dear  fellow,  it  can't  go  wrong,  so 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  Now  I  have 
something  else  for  you.  This  is  the  door  of 
the  bathroom.  I  open  the  door.  Click  ! 
Up  goes  the  light !  The  mere  opening  of 
the  door  puts  on  the  light.  Closing  the  door 
turns  it  off  again." 

"  Then  the  person  inside  the  bathroom 
will  find  himself  in  the  dark  after  he  has 
shut  the  door,  won't  he  ? " 

"Yes,  at  present.  But  I  shall  get  over 
that.  Here,  you  see,  is  a  trap-door  to  the 
roof.  You  notice  this  string  against  the 
wall  ?     Mark  what  happens." 

He  seized  the  string  and  pulled  it.  Up 
went  the  trap-door,  and,  a  second  later,  a 
ladder  shot  through  the  opening,  missing 
my  head  by  rather  less  than  an  inch.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  neat  notion,  but  dangerous 
for  strangers.  I  could  imagine  some 
inquisitive  visitor  pulling  at  the  string  to  see 
why  it  was  there. 

"  True,"  Footit  admitted.  "  My  daughter 
was  nearly  killed  that  way  yesterday.  I  must 
put  up  a  notice  to  warn  people.  But  the 
house  is  full  of  surprises,  bless  your  heart — 
just  crowded  with  surprises-— and  they  all 
make  for  comfort  and  save  labour.  Come 
and  see  the  garden-room." 

We  went  downstairs  and  through  the 
hall  into  the  garden-room.  As  we  passed, 
I  saw  that  Mrs.  Footit  was  sitting  in  precisely 
the  same  position,  still  sewing.  It  really  was 
a  perfect  picture. 

The  garden-room  had  two  solid  sides  and 
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two  sides  open  to  the  garden.  In  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  was  a  gas- bracket,  with  the 
inevitable  -  tubes  for  ignition  and  extinction, 
"Here  \ye  take  our  . breakfast  and  our 
tea,^V,Footit  explained.  ''If  the  morning 
sun  is  too  hot,  you  lower  this  blind  ;  if  the 
afternoon  sun  is  too  hot,  you  lower  that 
fcilind.  The  seats  are  the  exact  size  of 
bunks,  for '  sleeping  out  on  hot  nights. 
They  are  also  chests  for  the  croquet  mallets 
and  tennis  net." 


should  the  poor  flowers  and  vegetables  be 
delnged  with  cold  wnter  ?  Puts  theiti  back 
instead  of  bringing  them  forward." 

"  Capital  !  So  this  tap  communicates 
with  the  hot-water  cistern  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  doesn't.  I  knew  you'd  think 
that.  I  can't  afford  to  heat  water  for  the 
benefit  of  the  flowers  and  vegetables,  my 
dear  sir.  But  the  water  that  has  been  heated 
— why  should  that  be  wasted  ?  Very  well, 
then.      This    tap    communicates   with   the 


"I  gasped.     Here  was  a  man  who  forgot  nothiug. 


"  Excellent !  And  what  about  the  garden  ?  " 
I  was  ciirious  to  see  whether  he  had  thought 
of  anything  to  help  the  flowers  and  vegetables 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties.     He  had. 

"  The  garden  ?  "  he  repeated  gleefully. 
"  Come  along  !  Now,  then,  see  this  tap  ? 
I  suppose  you  think  that's  just  an  ordinary 
tap  to  the  main,  don't  you  ?  Well,  it  isn't. 
In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  a  tap  to  the 
main,  I  should  have  the  water  company 
putting  up  my  rate,  and  that's  quite  high 
'•nough  as  it  is.     In  the  second  place,  why 


'  waste,'  and    in   that  way  nothing   is   lost. 

You     like     the     notion?      You     think    it 

clever?" 

''  Brilliant — positively  brilliant  !  " 

"  Pooh,  that's  nothing  !     You  come  and 

see  me  in  a  week  or  two  ;  then  I'll  make  you 

open  your  eyes." 

in. 

I  WAS  away  for  six  weeks  or  so  in  the 
summer.  When  I  returned,  the  first  person 
I  called  upon  was  Footit.     X  wanted  to  see 
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if  Mrs.  Footit  was  still  sewing  in  the  oak- 
beamed  hall.     She  was. 

"  Mr.  Footit  at  home  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  Yes.     He  seldom  goes  out,  you  know." 

"  So  devoted  to  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  finds  a  great  deal  to  do," 
replied  Mrs.  Footit,  with  a  faint  smile. 

*'And  you?  I  expect  you're  just  as  much 
in  love  with  it  ?  " 

"  It's  a  perfect  little  house,  of  course, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  get  through  the  day.  My  husband 
is  so  clever,  you  see,  tliat  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  done.  We  had  to  dismiss  the 
servant.  It  was  absurd  to  pay  anybody 
wages  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  read  novels. 
I'll  send  Footit  to  you." 

"  Pray  don't  disturb  him  if  he's  busy." 

"  Oh,  he's  not  so  busy  as  all  that. 
Besides,  I  know  he  has  a  great  deal  to 
show  you." 

She  faded  slowly  out  of  the  room.  A 
minute  later  Footit  entered. 

"I  was  just  fixing  a  string  to  the  back 
gate,  so  that  it  could  be  opened  from  the 
kitchen,"  he  explained.  "  Very  handy  in 
case  of  wet  weather.  Saves  shoe  leather, 
saves  damp  clothes,  saves  headgear.  Come 
and  see  the  store-room." 

I  followed  him  to  the  store-room.  It  was 
fitted  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  little  drawers 
innumerable.  Each  drawer  was  labelled. 
Here  are  some  of  the  labels  that  caught  my 
eye  :  "  Thin  String,"  "  Thick  String," 
"  Short  Cord,"  "  Long  Cord,"  "  Brown 
Paper,"  "White  Paper,"  " Newspaper," 
"  Nails,"  "  Tacks,"  "  Screws,"  "  Labels 
(with  Gum),"  "Labels  (Tie  on),"  "Jam 
Covers,"  "  Pickle  Covers,"  "  Good 
Rags,"  "Old  Rags,"  "Curtain  Hooks," 
"Curtain  Rings,"  "Paper  Fasteners," 
"  Nibs,"  "  Blotting  Paper,"  "  Notepaper 
(Printed),"  "Notepaper  (Unprinted)," 
"Large  Envelopes,"  "Small  Envelopes," 
"  Newspaper  Wrappers,"  "  Foolscap 
Envelopes,"  "Ink,"  "Chalk,"  "Blacking," 
"  Boot  Polish,"  "  Pins,"  "  Needles," 
"Cotton,"  "Wool,"  "Thread,"  "Seed 
Samples." 

"  Women,"  said  Footit,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  are  notorious  for  losing  things.  They  can't 
help  it — it's  in  their  nature.  Now,  I  have 
trained  my  wife  and  my  daughters  to  keep 
everything  in  this  room,  and  to  come  to  this 
room  for  anything  tbey  want.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  The  house  is  tidy ;  many 
little  articles  are  saved  that  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  away;  time  is  saved,  tempers 
are  saved.     You  Hke  the  system  ? " 


"  Immensely  !  But  it  must  have  taken 
a  huge  amount  of  time  to  perfect  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I 
did  it  ?  I  will.  Whenever  I  found  anything 
whatever  lying  about  the  house,  I  made  no 
fuss.  Not  a  word  was  said.  I  simply  picked 
it  up,  brought  it  in  here,  and  popped  it  into 
its  proper  drawer.  If  there  was  no  drawer 
for  that  particular  thing,  I  made  one.  '  I 
can't  find  my  thimble!'  one  of  the  girls 
would  exclaim.  *My  dear,'  I  would  reply, 
'  go  to  the  store-room  and  look  in  the  drawer 
marked  "  Thimbles."  '  She  would  go,  and 
there  it  was.  Easy  as  possible  !  Now  come 
into  the  back-yard." 

There  was  a  side-gate  to  the  back-yard, 
leading  from  the  road.  It  was  the  gate  that 
tradesmen  would  naturally  use.  On  the  wall, 
by  the  back-door,  I  noticed  a  number  of 
inscriptions  in  small  frames.    For  example — 

Butcher — Not  Wanted. 
G  ROGER — Wanted  . 
Baker — Wanted. 

"  Neat  ?  "  asked  Footit. 

"Very  neat.  You  find  that  it  works 
well  ?  " 

"  Works  perfectly.  Why  shouldn't  it  ? 
Opposite  the  name  of  each  tradesman  there 
are  two  notices — '  Wanted  '  and  *  Not 
Wanted.'  Yery  well.  Then  we  have  this 
little  slide.  If  we  have  any  order  for  the 
butcher,  we  cover  over  '  Not  Wanted  '  and 
leave  '  Wanted.'  The  same  for  the  grocer 
and  the  baker. 

"  What  is  the  point  of  it  ?  No,  you  did 
not  put  that  question,  but  I  saw  it  in  your 
face.  The  point  of  the  system  is  that  it 
saves  time,  saves  money,  and  saves  nerves. 
It  saves  time  because  we  are  not  always 
running  to  the  door  to  answer  a  ring  ;  it 
saves  money  because  the  electric  batteries  do 
not  have  to  be  constantly  recharged  ;  and 
it  saves  nerves  because  it  saves  noise." 

"  And  the  tradesmen — do  they  fall  in  with 
the  scheme  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  should  quickly  fall  out 
with  them  if  they  didn't.  Besides,  it  saves 
their  time.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  pop 
their  heads  round  the  corner,  and,  if  they  are 
not  wanted,  pop  off  again." 

"  You  haven't  one  for  the  milkman,  I  see." 

"  Oh,  but  indeed  I  have  !  I  have  a  special 
one  for  the  milkman.     Look  behind  you." 

I  looked.  The  milkman's  frame  was 
similar  to  the  others,  but  longer.  Moving 
the  httle  slide  to  and  fro,  I  found: 
"  Half-pint."  "  Pint."  "  Pint  and  a 
HALF."    "  None." 
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I  gasped.  Here  was  a  man  who  forgot 
nothing.  The  domesticity  of  the  individual ! 
Should  I  ever  gaze  upon  his  like  again  ? 
Never !  Footit  was  unique — a  word  that 
cannot  be  qualified,  though  it  often  is. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
have  been  able  to  dispense  with  a  servant." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  he  retorted,  "  so  are 


must  find  it  rather  an  effort  to  turn  out  of 
bed  early  in  the  morning  to  light  the  fire. 
If  you've  been  up  late  the  night  before,  for 
example,  or  if  it's  very  cold,  or " 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  shouldn't  dream  of 
turning  out  of  bed  to  light  the  fire.  I'm 
too  old  for  that." 

"But,  surely,  in  the  winter " 

"  Ha,  ha  ! "  He  rubbed  his  hands  in 
high  glee.  "  You  can't  make  it  out  !  You're 
puzzled  !     Confess  it !  " 

"  1  willingly  confess  it.  I'm  extremely 
puzzled." 

"  Then  come  this  way." 

He  led  me  into  the  kitchen.  By  the  side 
of  the  range — the  range  specially  constructed 
so  that  the  cook  need  not  make  her  poor 
back  ache  by  stooping—  there  were  a  number 
of  mysterious-looking  pipes. 

"  You  see  those  pipes  ?  "  said  Footit. 


"There  were  a  number  of  mysterious-looking  pipes.' 


the  neighbours.  They  go  about  saying  that 
my  wife  has  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  light  the  fire  !  Ignorant  and 
malicious  asses  !  As  if  I  would  allow  my 
wife  to  do  anything  of  the  sort !  Or  one  of 
my  daughters,  if  it  comes  to  that !  " 

"  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't.     Still,  you  must 
find  it  sometimes  rather  an  effort." 
"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 
"  I   say  that,   on   certain  mornings,  yon 


lighted. 


I  do." 
"Very   well.       That  is   how   the   fire   is 
It  lights  itself." 
Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  noting  with  satisfaction 
that   the   door   stood  open.     If  he  became 
violent,  I  could  run. 

"  No,  I'm  not  mad,"  he  went  on.  "  Let 
me  explain.  The  fire  is  laid  over-night. 
Good.  One  end  of  this  pipe  is  attached  to 
the  gas-burner.      The  other  end   rests  on 
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this  support  in  front  of  the  fire.     A  small 
jet  burns  all  night.     B'jou  follow  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"Yerj  well.  Now,  then,  this  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece  is  an  alarum.  A  piece  of 
string  passes  from  the  alarum  to  the  tap  of 
the  gas.  Suppose  that  I  want  my  fire  lighted 
at  six  o'clock,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  set  the 
alarnm  for  six  o'clock.  When  six  o'clock 
comes,  the  alarum  twitches  the  string,  the 
string  turns  the  tap,  and  a  long  jet  of  flame 
lights  the  fire.  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  that,  I  imagine  ?    ,Could  it,  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  could.  Bnt,  when  the 
fire  is  lighted,  do  you  come  down  and  turn 
off  the  gas  ?  If  you  don't,  there  must  be  a 
tremendous  w^aste  of  gas,  and,  at  the  present 
rate,  it  would  be  almost  cheaper,  I  should 
think,  to " 

"  Steady  !  Steady  !  You  persist  in  thinking 
of  me  as  a  bungling  nincompoop.  Oh,  yes, 
you  do  !  And  so  I  should  be  if  I  had  to 
come  down  to  put  out  the  gas,  or  let  the  gas 
waste." 

"  I  have  it  !  "  I  cried.  "  By  the  time  the 
fire  is  burnt  up,  somebody  else " 

"  Wrong,"  he  interrupted  coldly.  "  When 
I  decide  to  dispense  with  human  aid,  I 
dispense  with  it.  I  will  show  you  how  the 
gas  is  extinguished  at  the  proper  moment. 
You  see  this  thermometer  ?  Yeiy  well.  The 
thermometer  hangs  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  fire.  As  the  fire  burns  up,  so  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  rises.  You 
follow  so  far,  I  presume  ?  " 

I  bowed  my  chastened  head. 

"  Now,  inside  the  glass  tube  of  the 
thermometer,  I  place  this  piece  of  ordinary 
platinum  wire.  The  end  of  it  reaches  to  the 
degree  of  heat  that  experience  has  shown  me 
indicates  a  steady  fire.  Wlien  the  rising 
mercury  touches  the  platinum  wire,  this 
other  clockwork  spring  is  released.  Twitch 
goes  a  second  string,  and  the  gas  is 
extinguished." 

I  said  nothing.  What  could  I  say? 
What  would  you  have  said  ?  I  had  exhausted 
my  stock  of  complimentary  exclamations.  I 
just  gave  the  little  man  one  full-eyed  stare, 
as  who  should  say,  "It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  the  greatest 
mechanical  genius  of  the  age.  I  know  it, 
and  you  know  it.  Let  us  leave  it  at 
that." 

He  understood,  of  course,  and  turned 
away  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  It  was 
the  eloquent  shrug  of  the  genius  who  finds 
the  world  all  too  small  for  his  activities,  and 
the   so-called   problems  of   life  as  dull  as 


*'  Reading  Without  Tears  "  to  the  modern 
child  of  eight. 

"Here's  another  little  thing,"  he  said, 
stifling  a  yawn.  "It's  so  simple  that  it's 
hardly  worth  showing,  yet  it  may  amuse 
you.     Who  knows  ?  " 

He  was  dcing  something  with  another 
alarum  clock  and  another  piece  of  string. 

"  We  will  suppose,"  he  explained,  "  that  I 
have  put  the  potatoes  on  to  boil.  They  will 
be  done  in  half  an  hour.  Good.  Do  I  wish 
to  waste  half  an  hour  in  a  hot  kitchen 
waiting  for  my  potatoes  to  boil  ?  Certainly 
not.  I  stroll  out  into  the  garden."  (He 
strolled  and  I  followed.)  "I  look  at  the 
flowers,  I  admire  the  scenery,  I  breathe  in 
the  fresh  air,  I  do  a  little  gardening."  (He 
took  up  a  spade  and  dug  quickly  at  nothing 
in  particular.)  "  Suddenly  a  bell  rings." 
(A  bell  did  ring  loudly  at  that  very  second.) 
"  The  half -hour  is  up.  My  potatoes  are 
done.  I  return  to  the  kitchen  and  take 
them  off." 

I  left  Mr.  Footit  hard  at  work  on  a 
machine  for  making  bread. 

IV. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  was  about  three  weeks  after 
that— certainly  not  more — that  I  saw  a 
strange  man  deliberately  digging  a  hole  in 
Footit's  neat  front  garden.  I  wondered 
idly  what  was  to  happen  now.  Had  the 
little  man  taken  up  wireless  telegraphy  in 
order  that  he  might  tap  the  shipping 
intelligence  without  leaving  his  bed  ?  Or 
was  the  strange  person  about  to  erect  a 
flagstaff,  so  that  Mr.  Footit,  having  instructed 
his  grocer  in  the  code,  might  order  his 
groceries  by  signal  ? 

You  may  imagine  my  astonishment  when, 
the  hole  finished,  a  printed  notice  suddenly 
flashed  upon  the  neighbourhood — 

This  House 

TO   BE 

SOLD. 

There  must  be  some  mistake.  I  was  sure 
of  it.  The  Footits  were  probably  away,  and 
the  foolish  workman  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  house.  Yes,  that  must  be  it.  I  grabbed 
my  hat  and  went  out  to  him. 

"  Hi  !  "  I  said.  "  What's  the  meaning  of 
this  ? " 

"  Meanin'  o'  wot  ?"  replied  the  w^orkman, 
only  too  ready  for  a  chat. 

"  This  notice.  I  know  the  gentleman 
who  owns  this  house  quite  well.  He  has  no 
intention  of  selling  it." 

"  Ain't  'e  ?  " 
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"  Not  the  slightest." 

"  This  'ere's  Mr.  Footit's  house,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Certainly.     But " 

"  That's  all  right,  then."  And  the  callous 
fellow  made  the  post  that  supported  the 
notice  even  firmer. 

Even  now  I  was  not  convinced.  He  had 
confused  Mr.  Footit's  name  with  some  other. 
As  Footit's  friend,  I  was  bound  to  save  his 
home  from  desecration  if  I  could. 

The  blinds  were  all  up.  I  walked  to  the 
door  and  rang.  The  eldest  Miss  Footit 
opened  the  door.  Her  usually  passive  face 
was  radiant. 

"  Good  morning !  Is  your  father  at 
home  ?  " 

"Yes.  He's  upstairs  packing.  I'll  let 
him  know  vou're  here." 

"  Oh,  don't  disturb  him." 

"  He  likes  being  disturbed,"  she  chirruped, 
and  danced  off. 

It  was  true,  then,  and  I  had  made  a  fool 
of  myself.  The  poor  little  chap  must  have 
had  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  and  lost  all 
his  money.  I  wished  fervently  that  I  had 
minded  my  own  business. 

Footit  bustled  in,  a  hammer  in  one  hand 
and  a  screw-driver  in  the  other. 

"This  is  very  unexpected,"  I  began 
lamely. 

"  Yes  ?     I  thought  you'd  be  surprised." 

"  I'm  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you." 

"  That's  very  good  of  you." 

"  Perhaps — perhaps  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  you  think." 

"  Eh  ? " 

"I  say,  perhaps  you — perhaps  you'll  be 
able  to  stay  on,  after  all." 

"  No."     He  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

"  Quite  hopeless  ?  " 

"  Quite." 

"Well,"  I  said,  holding  out  the  usual 
^useless  hand  of  sympathy,  "  we  all  have  to 
bear  reverses  of  fortune  at  some  time  or 
another.  You  are  a  brave  man,  Footit,  and 
I  know  that  you'll  pull  through.  Still,  when 
I  think  of  all  the  loving  care  and  labour  and 
ingenuity  that  you  have  lavished  upon  your 
lovely  little  home " 

"Wait  a  bit,"  interrupted  Footit,  releasing 
my  hand  and  staring  up  at  me  with  a 
face  full  of  amazement.  "  What's  all  this 
for  ? " 

"  If  I  have  hurt  your  feelings,  forgive  me. 
In  my  clumsy  way,  I  was  only  trying  to 
sympathise." 

"  Well,  old  chap,  that's  very  kind  of  you  ; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  see  any  need  for 
sympathy." 


"  I  see  what  you  mean.  It  is  your  own 
fault  that  you  are  giving  up  your  home  just 
as  you  have  perfected  it." 

"  Absolutely." 

"Speculation,  Footit?"  I  spoke  very 
gravely. 

"  Certainly  not  !     I  never  speculate." 

"Ah,  then  you  have  quarrelled  with 
somebody  from  whom  you  had  expectations. 
An  aunt,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Haven't  got  any  aunts,"  retorted  Footit 
rather  irritably.  "  When  I  say  it's  my 
own  fault  that  I  am  giving  up  the  house,  I 
mean  that  I  needn't  give  it  up  unless  I  like." 

This  was  a  staggerer.  "Then  why  on 
earth  are  you  giving  it  up  ? "  I  asked 
helplessly.     "  Aren't  you  satisfied  with  it  ?  " 

"  That's  just  the  trouble — I'm  more  than 
satisfied." 

"  Oh,  come,  now  you're  trying  to  puzzle 
me !  Nobody  can  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  a  house." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  can.  At  any  rate,  /  can. 
For  the  last  fortnight,  my  dear  friend,  I've 
been  wandering  about  the  place  like  a  lost 
soul — upstairs  and  down,  from  hall  to  loffc, 
from  scullery  to  bathroom.  And,  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not,  there  isnt  a  single 
improvement  that  I  can  maker 

His  voice  was  charged  with  emotion. 
Evidently  he  felt  the  tragedy  of  the  situation 
keenly.  Controlling  himself  with  an  effort, 
he  went  on — 

"  This  is  the  third  house  that  I've  built, 
and  the  third  that  I've  sold  for  the  same 
reason.  I  don't  do  it  to  make  money.  One 
may  not  lose,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
doesn't  make  anything  worth  consideration 
But  I  have  to  go  as  soon  as  the  house  is 
perfect.  You  know  how  hard  I  tried  to 
stay  here.  You  saw  my  desperate  attempts 
to  stifle  the  craving  for  something  new  and 
more  elaborate.  No  good  !  I  should  go 
mad  if  I  stayed  in  this  perfect  house." 

"  Then  you  will  build  again  ?  " 

"  Build  again  !  "  cried  Footit,  all  on  fire 
in  a  second.  "  I  should  think  I  shall  build 
again  !  "  He  took  me  by  the  sleeve  and 
whispered  excitedly  into  my  ear  :  "  Have  you 
seen  that  electric  house  in  Paris  ?  You  lie 
in  bed,  press  a  button,  and  up  comes  a  table 
with  your  letters  and  your  morning  tea. 
All  the  washing  is  done  by  electricity.  The 
dinner  is  cooked  and  served  by  electricity. 
This  " — he  snapped  his  fingers—"  this  place 
is  behind  the  times.  No  electricity  ? 
Ordinary  contrivances  ?  Bah  !  You  can 
buy  it  yourself,  if  you  like  !  " 

And  the  odd  part  of  it  was  that  I  did. 
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N  the  night  when  he 
was  born,  in  the 
smoke  -  smelling 
'  wigwam  beside  the 
lone  Michikamaw, 
there  had  come  a 
strange,  1  on  g 
howling  of  the  wind 
amid  the  cleft 
granite  heights 
which  overhung  the 
water.  At  the  sound  the  fainting  girl  on 
the  pile  of  deer-skins  opened  eyes  which 
grew  suddenly  wild  and  dark.  She  listened 
intently  for  a  moment,  and  then  groped  for 
the  little  form  which  had  been  laid  at  her 
breast.  * 

"  That  is  his  name,"  she  muttered.  "  He 
shall  be  called  Wind-in-the-Night." 

The  old  squaw,  her  husband's  mother,  who 
was  attending  upon  her,  shook  her  head. 

"  Hush,  my  daughter ! "  she  said  soothingly. 
"  That  is  not  the  wind.  That  is  the  old 
white  wolf  howling  on  the  mountain.  Let 
us  call  him  White  Wolf,  since  he  is  of  the 
totem  of  the  wolf.  And  perhaps  the  old 
white  wanderer,  who  disdains  to  hunt  with 
the  pack,  will  befriend  him  and  bring  him 
good  fortune." 

"  His  name  is  Wind-in-the-Night,"  said 
the  young  mother,  in  a  voice  suddenly  loud 
and  piercing.  Then  she  turned  her  head 
towards  the  wall  of  the  wigwam  wearily, 
and,  with  a  sharp  sigh,  her  spirit  passed  from 
her  lips,  hurrying  out  over  the  black  spruce 
ridges  and  barren  hills  to  seek  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  of  her  fathers. 

The  old  woman  snatched  up  the  child, 
lest  the  mother's  spirit  in  passing  should  lure 
it  away  with  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  cried  hastily,  hiding  the  little 
one  in  a  fold  of  her  blanket  and  glancing 
over  her  shoulder,  "  his  name  is  Wind-in- 
the-Night."  s. 

It  would  never  have  done— as  the  father 
afterwards  agreed — to  gainsay  the  child's 
mother  at  that  moment  of  supreme  authority, 
but  the  old  woman  had  her  misgivings  ;  for 


she  believed  it  was  the  white  wolf,  not  the 
wind,  who  had  spoken  in  that  hour,  and  she 
trembled  lest  the  child  should  come  under 
his  ban. 

As  the  years  passed,  however,  it  began  to 
appear  that  the  old  squaw's  fears  were 
groundless.  Among  the  lodges  beside  the 
bleak  Michikamaw  the  child  grew  up 
without  misadventure  ;  and  when  he  w^as 
big  enough  to  begin  his  boyish  hunting  and 
to  follow  the  trails  among  the  dark  spruce 
forests,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was 
in  some  special  favour  with  the  wolf  folk. 
It  was  said — and,  though  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  talk  of  it,  he  was  never  known 
to  deny  it— that  the  old  white  wolf,  w^hose 
howling  was  like  the  wind  in  the  mountain 
clefts,  had  been  seen  again  and  again 
following  the  boy,  not  obtrusively,  but  at  a 
little  distance  and  with  an  air  of  watching 
over  him.  Certain  it  was  that  the  boy  was 
without  fear  to  go  alone  in  the  forest,  and 
went  always  as  if  with  a  sense  of  being 
safeguarded  by  some  unseen  influence. 
Moreover,  whenever  the  wind  howled  in  the 
night,  or  the  voice  of  the  solitary  wolf  came 
quavering  down,  like  the  wind,  from  the 
granite  heights,  the  boy  would .  be  seized 
with  a  restlessness  and  a  craving  to  go  forth 
into  the  darkness.  This  impulse  was  quelled 
sternly  by  his  father  until  the  lad  was  old 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  restrain  it  of  his 
own  accord  ;  but  it  w^as  not  held,  among  the 
tribe,  to  be  any  unaccountable  or  dreadful 
thing  that  the  boy  should  be  thus  compassed 
about  with  mystery,  for  this  was  the  tribe  of 
the  Nasquapees,  the  "  Wizards,"  who  were 
all  mystics  and  credited  with  secret  powers. 

As  Wind-in-the-Night  grew  to  manhood, 
the  white  wolf  grew  less  and  less  conspicuous 
in  his  affairs,  till  he  came  to  be  little  more 
than  a  tradition.  But  at  any  time  of  crisis 
there  was  sure  to  be  some  suggestion  of  him, 
some  reminder,  whether  in  a  far-off  windy  howl 
that  might  be  wolf  or  might  be  wind,  or  else 
in  a  gauntj  white  shadow  flitting  half -seen 
across  the  youth's  trail.  Whether,  as  all  the 
tribe   took  for  granted,  it  was  always  the 
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same  wolf,  a  magic  beast  for  ever  joiing  and 
vigorous,  or  whether  the  grim  warder  who 
had  presided  over  the  child's  birth  had 
bequeathed  his  mysterious  office  to  a 
descendant  like  himself,  is  a  point  that  need 
not  be  decided.  Suffice  to  say  that  when, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Wind-in-the-Night 
underwent  his  initiation  into  the  status  of 
full  manhood,  a  great  white  wolf  played  an 
unbidden  but  not  unlooked-for  part  in  it. 
When,  during  that  long  and  solitary  fasting 
on  the  hill-top,  the  young  man's  fainting 
eyes  saw  visions  of  awe  and  unknown  portent, 
and  strange,  phantasmal  shapes  of  beast  and 
bird  came  floating  up  about  him  with  eyes 
of  menace,  always  at  the  last  moment  would 
come  that  pallid,  prowling  warder  and  drive 
the  ghosts  away. 


It  was  a  bad  winter.  In  the  grey  fishing 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Natashquouan 
came  word  to  Wind-in-the-Night  that  certain 
of  the  scattered  bands  of  his  tribe  in  the 
interior  were  near  to  starving.  He  had  been 
now  some  six  months  absent  from  home, 
guiding  a  party  of  prospectors,  and  his  heart 
was  troubled  with  desire  for  the  little, 
lonely  cluster  of  lodges  on  the  shore  of  the 
Michikamaw.  He  thought  of  his  own 
spacious  wigwam  of  birch  bark,  with  the 
crossed  poles  projecting  above  the  roof. 
With  a  pang  of  solicitude,  he  thought  of  the 
comely  and  kindly  young  squaw,  his  wife, 
and  of  that  straight-limbed,  copper-coloured 
little  five-year-old,  his  son,  whose  dark  eyes 
danced  like  the  sunlight  on  the  ripples,  and 
who  would  always  run  laughing  to  meet  him 
and  clutch  him  by  the  knees  so  sturdily. 

Wind-in-the-Night  wondered  if  they  were 
hungry.  Was  it  possible  that  there  could  be 
fear  and  famine  in  that  far-off  wigwam  deep 
in  the  snows,  while  he,  here  under  the  white 
man's  roof,  was  warm  and  well  fed  ?  With 
smouldering  eyes  and  no  explanations,  he 
resigned  ;  his  profitable  post  and  started 
inland,  on  his  snow-shoes,  with  a  toboggan- 
load  of  pemmican  and  flour.  The  men  of 
the  village,  pipe  in  hand,  and  weary-eyed 
with  their  winter  inactivity,  looked  after  him 
from  their  doorways  and  shook  their  heads. 

"  He'll  never  make  the  Michikamaw  with 
that  there  load,"  muttered  one. 

"  It's  the  wolves'll  be  gittin'  the  load  an' 
him  too  !  "  growled  another. 

Another  spat  tobacco-juice  into  the  snow 
in  a  sort  of  resigned  derision.  Then  all 
closed  their  doors  tight  against  the  deathly 
cold,  huddled  up  to  their  stoves,  and  dreamed 


grumblingly  of  spring.  The  solitary  figure 
bending  to  the  straps  of  his  toboggan  never 
looked  back.  His  thoughts  were  all  on  the 
distant  wigwam  of  birch  bark  and  the 
woman  and  child  within  it,  who  might  be 
hungry. 

Once  across  the  bleak  ridge  which 
overlooked  the  settlement,  Wind-in-the-Night 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  untamed,  untouched, 
Labrador  wilderness — everywhere  a  confusion 
of  low  hills,  bowl-like  valleys,  and  spruce- 
forests  up-thrusting  their  dark,  pointed  tops 
above  the  enormous  overlay  of  the  snow. 
W"ind-in-the-Night  swung  on  with  a  long, 
loping,  bent-kneed,  straight-footed  stride,  his 
immense,  racquet-like  snow-shoes  settling 
into  the  snow  at  each  step  with  a  curious 
muffled  sigh  that  had  small  resemblance  to 
any  other  sound  on  earth. 

He  chose  his  path  unhesitatingly,  picking 
up  his  landmarks  without  conscious  effort 
among  hill-tops  and  valleys  and  ravines 
which  to  the  uninitiated  eye  must  have  all 
looked  alike.  Just  before  noon  he  halted, 
lit  a  fire,  made  himself  a  kettle  of  tea  after 
the  comforting  fashion  he  had  learned  from 
the  white  men,  and  chewed  a  rocky  morsel 
of  pemmican  without  taking  time  to  cook  it. 
Then  he  pushed  on  eagerly. 

The  shadows  began  to  fall  early  in  that 
latitude  ;  and  as  they  began  to  fall,  Wind-in- 
the-Night  began  glancing  from  time  to 
time  over  his  shoulder.  He  did  it  half- 
un consciously,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  his 
thoughts.  At  last  he  caught  himself  at  it, 
as  it  were,  and  for  a  moment  wondered  what 
he  did  it  for.  The  next  instant,  with  a 
little  tingling  at  the  nape  of  his  neck — just 
where,  on  a  dog  or  a  moose,  the  hair  stiffens 
at  such  moments — he  understood. 

He  felt  that  he  was  being  followed. 

His  path  was  the  open,  snow-sheeted 
channel  of  a  little  river,  with  the  fir  woods 
crowding  down  to  its  brink  on  either  side. 
Wind-in-the-Night  halted  and  peered  into 
the  thickets  with  eyes  trained  and  pene- 
trating, but  he  could  distinguish  nothing. 
He  listened,  but  there  was  not  a  sound  in 
all  that  lifeless  world,  save  a  ghostly  settling 
of  the  snow  somewhere  behind  him.  He 
sniffed  the  air,  but  his  nostrils  could  detect 
no  taint  upon  it.  He  pushed  on  again,  and 
immediately  he  felt  in  his  spine,  in  his  hair, 
that  the  depths  of  the  forest,  to  right  and  to 
left,  were  full  of  moving  life. 

Then  he  knew  that  he  w^as  being  trailed 
by  many  wolves. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  woman  and 
the   boy,  hungry  in  their  wigwam  on  the 
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Michikamaw,  that  made  his  heart  sink.  He 
knew  that  for  the  moment  he  was  safe,  but, 
when  the  night  came,  it  would  be  another 
matter.  He  was  not  afraid  physically,  for 
his  muscles  and  his  nerves  stretched  to  the 
thought  of  the  great  fight  he  would  make 
before  the  grey  beasts  should  pull  him 
down.  But  that  the  food,  the  succour  he 
was  bringing,  should  never  reach  the  wigwam 
— this  thought  turned  his  heart  cold.  He 
increased  his  pace,  hoping  to  find  a  spot 
where  he  might  encamp  to  advantage  and 
fortify  himself  for  the  night. 

In  that  broken  country  of  wide-sown 
boulders  and  fantastic  outcrop,  Wind-in-the- 
Night  had  reas.on  to  hope  for  a  post  of  better 
advantage  than  the  open  trail.  And  after  a 
half  mile's  further  travelling,  while  yet  there 
was  dayhght  enough  to  discourage  the  wolves 
from  showing  themselves,  he  found  it. 
About  half  -  way  up  a  sparsely  -  wooded 
hillside  to  his  right,  he  marked  a  steep-faced 
boulder,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  resolved  to 
make  his  stand. 

On  his  way  up  the  slope  he  passed  a  small 
dead  fir  tree  and  a  stunted  birch,  both  of 
which  he  hastily  chopped  down  and  flung 
across  his  toboggan  for  firewood.  Arriving 
at  the  rock,  he  thrust  the  loaded  toboggan 
close  against  its  foot,  and  then,  at  a  distance 
of  about  ten  feet  before  it,  he  hastened  to 
start  his  fire.  It  was  a  little  fire,  a  true 
Indian's  fire,  economical  of  fuel ;  foi**  there 
was  no  more  wood  in  sight  except  greeii 
spruce,  which  made  but  poor  and  precarious 
burning  unless  with  plenty  of  dry  stuff  to 
urge  it  on.  He  thought  for  a  moment  of 
venturing  some  little  way  into  the  woods 
in  search  of  fuel ;  but,  even  as  he  was 
weighing  the  chances  of  it,  the  dusk  gathered, 
and  the  wolves  began  to  show  themselves 
along  the  skirts  of  the  timber.  Some  prowled 
forth  and  slipped  back  again  at  once  into  the 
gloom,  while  otliers  came  out  and  stood 
eyeing  him  steadily. 

But  more  fuel,  of  some  sort,  Wind-in-the- 
Night  knew  he  must  have.  About  half-way 
between  the  rock  and  the  skirts  of  the  close 
growth  stood  a  single  small  spruce.  He 
knew  that  its  sappy  wood  would  burn  with 
difficulty,  but  it  would  do  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  fuel  last  longer— possibly,  with  the 
most  parsimonious  care,  even  till  sunrise. 
Stirring  his  fire  to  a  brisker  blaze — ^at  which, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  the  wolves  drew  back 
into  their  covert — he  strode  forth  and  felled 
the  spruce  in  half  a  dozen  skilful  strokes. 
Then  he  dragged  it  back  toward  the  rock. 

To  the  watchers  in  the  shadow,  however, 


this  looked  like  a  retreat.  Their  hesitation 
vanished.  As  if  at  a  signal,  they  shot  from 
covert  and  launched  themselves,  a  torrent  of 
shadowy,  flame-eyed,  leaping  shapes,  upon 
the  man.  He,  catching  sight  of  the  dreadful 
onslaught  over  his  shoulder,  dropped  the 
tree  he  was  dragging,  and  sprang  desperately 
for  the  doubtful  shelter  of  his  fire. 

He  felt  in  his  heart,  however,  that  he  was 
too  late,  that  he  would  never  reach  the  fire. 
Well,  he  would  not  die  pulled  down  like  a 
fleeing  doe  from  behind.  He  faced  about 
and  swung  up  his  axe,  his  lean,  dark  jaw  set 
grimly. 

The  hordes  of  his  assailants  were  within 
a  dozen  paces  of  him,  when  suddenly  they 
stopped,  thrusting  out  their  fore-feet  with 
violence  and  going  back  upon  their  haunches 
with  low  snarls.  An  immense  white  wolf  had 
sprung  in  between  the  hordes  and  their 
quarry,  and  stood  there  rigid,  confronting 
his  fellows  with  bared  fangs,  flattened  ears, 
and  every  hair  erect  along  his  back.  His 
authority  seemed  to  be  unquestionable,  for 
not  a  wolf  ventured  to  pass  him.  Keluctantly, 
sullenly,  they  drew  back  to  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  edge  of  the  wood  ;  and  there 
they  halted,  some  crouching,  some  sitting, 
some  moving  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and  all 
eyeing  their  inexorable  chief  expectantly,  as  if 
looking  for  him  to  withdraw  his  inhibition 
at  any  moment  and  let  them  at  their  prey. 

Wind-in-the-Night  gave  one  long  look  at 
his  strange  protector,  then  calmly  turned 
and  strode  back  to  his  fire.  Calmly  he 
proceeded  to  chop  his  wood  into  small  billets, 
for  the  more  frugal  use.  Then  he  moved 
the  fire  closer  in  toward  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
in  order  that  a  smaller  blaze  might  suffice 
to  warm  him  through  the  night.  Seating 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  loaded  toboggan, 
he  prepared  his  supper.  His  appetite  craved 
a  thick,  hot  soup  of  pemmican,  but  he  had 
a  feeling  that  the  enticing  smell  of  such  a 
meal  on  the  icy  air  might  make  the  wolves 
forget  their  deference  to  his  protector.  He 
contented  himself  with  a  sticky  and 
unpalatable  gruel  made  by  stirring  a  couple 
of  handfuls  of  flour  into  the  boiling  tea,  and 
he  felt  a  reasonable  confidence  that  the  smell 
of  such  fare  would  prove  no  irresistible 
temptation  to  wolfish  nostrils.  The  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  ought,  in 
courtesy,  to  throw  a  chunk  of  pemmican  to 
his  protector,  who  was  now  pacing  slowly 
and  methodically  to  and  fro  before  him  like 
a  sentinel,  with  eyes  fixed  ever  on  those 
waiting  hordes.  But  to  Wind-in-the-Night 
the  great  white  beast  was  no  mortal  wolf, 


"The  gaunt,  tirelessly  pJitroUiug  shape  of  his  white  sentinel.' 
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and  he  feared  to  affront  him  by  the  offer  of 
white  man's  food. 

The  brief  meal  done,  Wind-in-the-Night 
lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked  stolidly, 
crouching  over  the  small  fire.  In  spite  of 
the  terrific  cold,  he  was  warm  enough  here, 
with  the  rock  close  at  his  back,  the  snow 
banked  up  at  either  side,  and  his  blankets 
about  him.  From  time  to  time  he  fed  the 
fire  frugally,  and  calculated  that  at  this  rate 
he  could  make  his  fuel  last  the  whole  night 
through.  Bnt  sleep  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  His  small,  unflinchiij^  eyes  looked  out 
across  the  meagre  flames,  through  the  thin 
reek  of  the  smoke,  and  met  calmly  the  scores 
of  cruel,  narrowed  eyes  glaring  upon  him 
grimly  from  the  edges  of  the  timber.  But 
the  eyes  of  the  tireless  sentinel  he  did  not 
meet,  for  they  were  kept  always  turned 
away  from  him.  How  long,  he  wondered, 
would  the  sentinel  remain  tireless  ?  Or  how 
long  would  those  ravening  watchers  remain 
obedient  to  the  authority  that  denied  their 
hunger  relief  ?  No,  decidedly  he  must  not 
sleep. 

Smoking  endlessly,  feeding  the  little  fire 
and  crouching  over  it,  thinking  of  the 
wigwam  on  the  lone,  white  shore  of  the 
Michikamaw,  and  watching  ever  that  dread 
half-circle  of  hungry  eyes,  and  the  gaunt, 
tirelessly  patrolling  shape  of  his  white 
sentinel,  he  began  to  see  strange  visions. 
The  waiting  wolves  vanished.  In  their 
place,  emerging  like  mists  from  the  forest 
and  taking  form  in  the  firelight,  came  the 
spirits  of  the  totems  of  his  ancestors — white 
bears  and  black  with  eyes  of  men,  eagles  that 
walked  stridingly,  grey  lynxes  with  a  stare 
that  seemed  to  pierce  him  through  the  bone, 
and  towering  black  moose  bulls  with  the 
storm-drift  whirling  in  their  antlers.  They 
filled  him  with  awe  and  wonder,  but  he  had  no 
fear  of  them,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  done 
no  trespass  against  the  traditions.  Then, 
without  surprise,  he  saw  his  white  guardian, 
the  living  presentment  of  his  own  totem, 
grow  at  once  to  the  stature  of  a  caribou,  and 
come  and  sit  down  opposite  him  just  across 
the  fire,  and  look  meaningly  into  his  eyes. 
Wind-in-the-Night  strove  desperately  to 
interpret  that  grave  meaning.  As  his  brain 
groped  after  it,  suddenly  a  long,  thin  howling 
filled  his  ears,  whether  the  voice  of  the  wind 
or  the  voice  of  a  wolf,  he  could  not  tell. 

The  sound  grew  louder,  louder,  more 
penetrating  and  insistent,  and  then  he  came 
out  of  his  vision  with  a  start.  He  lifted  his 
head,  which  had  fallen  on  his  breast.  A  late 
and  aged  moon  hung  distorted  just  over  the 


line  of  the  tree-tops  before  him.  He  was 
deadly  cold,  and  the  fire  had  burned  down 
to  a  little  heap  of  red  embers.  The  dreadful 
waiting  hordes  had  all  vanished  from  the 
skirts  of  the  timber,  whirling  off,  doubtless, 
on  the  trail  of  some  unprohibited  quarry. 
Only  the  white  sentinel  remained,  and  he 
had  shrunk  back  to  his  former  stature, 
which  was  beyond  that  of  his  fellows, 
indeed,  but  not  altogether  incredible.  He 
was  sitting  on  his  haunches  just  the  other 
side  of  the  dying  fire.  His  long  muzzle  was 
lifted  straight  in  the  air,  and  he  was  howling 
to  the  decrepit  moon. 

As  Wind-in-the-Night  lifted  his  head,  the 
white  wolf  stopped  howling,  dropped  his 
nose,  and  stared  earnestly  into  the  man's 
eyes.  Hurriedly  but  carefully,  the  man 
thrust  some  dry  sticks  into  the  embers  and 
fanned  them  into  flame.  Then  he  stood  up. 
He  knew  that  the  white  wolf's  howling  had 
awakened  him  and  saved  him  from  being 
frozen  to  death. 

"Thank  you,  white  brother,"  he  said 
simply,  with  firm  confidence  that  the 
mystical  beast  would  underfctand  human 
speech  in  the  tongue  of  the  Nasquapees. 

The  great  wolf  cocked  his  ears  at  the 
sound,  and  gazed  at  the  man  inquiringly  for 
a  second  or  two.  Then  he  arose  slowly  and 
sauntered  off  into  the  forest. 

Wind-in-the-Night  knew  that  the  peril 
had  passed.  He  heaped  wood  on  the  fire 
with  what  was,  for  an  Indian,  lavish 
recklessness.  When  he  was  well  warmed,  he 
went  and  dragged  up  the  tree  which  he  had 
felled,  then  he  cooked  himself  a  liberal  meal 
— a  strong  stew  of  pemmican  and  flour — and, 
having  eaten  it,  felt  mightily  refreshed. 
Having  no  more  inclination  for  sleep,  he 
resumed  his  journey,  resolving  to  snatch  at 
the  midday  halt  what  sleep  he  should  find 
himself  needing. 

Now  it  had  chanced,  some  days  earlier  than 
this,  that  in  one  of  the  lodges  by  the 
Michikamaw  a  child  had  fallen  sick.  There 
was  bitter  famine  in  the  lodges,  but  that  was 
plainly  not  what  ailed  the  little  one.  None 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  could  diagnose 
the  sickness,  and  the  child  was  near  to 
death.  Then  an  old  brave,  the  child's 
uncle,  who  had  been  much  about  the  posts 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which  are 
scattered  over  Labrador,  said  that  the  white 
man's  medicine  was  a  magic  to  cure  all 
disease,  and  that,  if  the  little  one  could  but 
come  to  one  of  the  posts,  his  life  would 
surely  be  saved.  The  old  brave  was  himself 
hungering  for  an  excuse  to  get  away  to  the 
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warmth  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  white  man,  and  he  said  that 
he  would  take  the  little  one  out  to  North 
West  River  to  be  healed.  And  the  mother, 
dry-eyed,  but  with  despair  at  her  heart,  had 
let  him  go.  It  was  only  a  chance,  but  it 
seemed  the  only  chance  ;  and  she  greatly 
feared  to  meet  the  child's  father  if  it  should 
die  in  his  absence. 

Wind-in-the-Night  had  made  good  going, 
and  was  eating  up  the  long  miles  of  his 
journey.  At  noon,  in  a  deep  trough  dug 
with  his  snow-shoes  in  the  snow,  and  with  a 
good  fire  at  his  feet,  he  had  slept  soundly  for 
two  hours.  In  that  pure  and  tonic  air  but 
little  sleep  was  needed.  That  night  there 
was  no  more  sign  of  wolves,  and  he  felt 
assured  that  his  strange  protector  had  led 
them  off  to  other  hunting. 

The  trail  from  the  Natashquouan  was 
leading  him  almost  due  north.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  of  his  journey, 
he  crossed  the  fresh  trail  of  a  wolf -pack 
running  east.  He  thought  little  of  it,  but, 
from  the  habit  of  the  trained  hunter  and 
trapper,  he  gave  it  a  searching  scrutiny  as 
he  went.  Then  he  stopped  short.  He  bad 
marked  another  trail  underlying  that  of  the 
wolf-pack. 

It  was  the  trail  of  a  man  on  snow-shoes, 
drawing  a  loaded  sledge  and  travelling 
eastward. 

Wind-in-the-Night  concluded  at  once, 
from  his  direction,  that  the  traveller  came 
from  the  lodges  on  the  Michikamaw.  It 
must  be  one  of  his  own  people.  He 
examined  the  tracks  minutely,  and  presently 
made  out  that  the  trav^eller  was  going 
unsteadily,  with  an  occasional  stumble,  as 
if  from  weariness  or  weakness.  And  the 
wolf -pack  was  hunting  him. 

The  trails  being  fresh,  it  was  plain  that 
the  hunt  could  not  be  far  ahead.  Acting  on 
the  first  impulse  of  his  courageous  spirit, 
Wind-in-the-Night  started  instantly  in 
pursuit,  hunting  the  hunters.  Then  came  the 
memory  of  his  errand,  the  thought  of  tlie 
woman  and  the  boy  in  the  wigwam  of  birch 
bark,  hungry  and  needing  him  ;  and  he 
stopped,  half  turning  to  go  back. 

For  some  seconds  he  stood  there  in  an 
agony  of  irresolution,  his  heart  dragging  him 
both  ways.  If  he  went  to  the  help  of  the 
hunted  man,  he  might,  more  than  probably, 
himself  be  pulled  down  and  devoured  by  the 
ravening  pack.  He  must  think  of  his  own 
first,  and  save  his  life  for  them.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  fellow-tribesman,  worn  out 
with  flight,  making  his  last  fight  alone  in 


the  silence  and  the  snow.  His  wife  and  boy, 
at  least,  were  sheltered  and  with  their  people 
about  them,  and  would  not  be  left  utterly  to 
starve  so  long  as  there  was  a  shred  of  meat 
to  be  shared  in  the  tribe.  He  tried  to  turn 
back  to  them,  but  the  picture  of  the  spent 
and  stumbling  fugitive  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  snatched  up  his  rifle,  a  repeating 
Winchester,  from  the  toboggan,  and  with  a 
groan  raced  onward  in  the  trail  of  the  wolves. 

It  was  not  yet  sunset,  and  he  felt  reasonably 
assured  that  the  pack  would  not  dare  to  close 
in  upon  their  prey  before  dusk  began  to  fall, 
so  he  continued  to  drag  his  loaded  toboggan 
along,  knowing  that,  if  he  should  leave  it 
behind  him,  its  precious  cargo  would  fall  a 
prey  to  the  lynxes  and  the  foxes.  He 
calculated  to  overtake  the  chase  at  any 
moment.  As  he  ran,  sweating  in  his  harness 
in  spite  of  the  intense  cold,  he  studied  the 
trail  of  the  wolves,  and  saw  that  the  pack 
was  not  a  large  one — perhaps  not  much 
beyond  a  score  in  number.  If  the  fugitive 
should  prove  to  have  any  fight  left  in  him, 
they  two  would  stand  back  to  back,  and 
perhaps  be  able  to  pull  the  desperate  venture 
through. 

Befoi'e  he  had  gone  half  a  mile,  Wind-in- 
the-Night  saw  the  trail  of  the  pack  divide 
and  seek  the  coverts  on  either  side  of  the 
track  of  the  lonely  snow-shoer.  That  track 
giew  more  and  more  irresolute  and  uneven, 
and  he  knew  that  the  fugitive  could  not  be 
far  ahead.  He  pictured  him  even  now 
turning  wearily  at  bay,  his  back  to  some 
lock  or  steep  hillock,  his  loaded  sledge 
uptilted  before  him  as  a  barricade,  and  the 
wolves  ciowding  the  thickets  on  either  side, 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  rush  in  upon  him. 

He  pushed  on  furiously,  expecting  this 
picture  to  greet  his  eyes  at  every  turn  of  the 
trail.  But  still  it  delayed,  and  the  tension 
of  his  suspense  grew  almost  unbearable. 
The  dusk  began  to  gather  among  the  white- 
shrouded  fir  thickets.  Why  did  not  the 
fugitive  stop  and  make  ready  some  defence  ? 
Then  he  rounded  a  corner,  and  there, 
fifty  paces  ahead  of  him,  was  what  he  was 
looking  for. 

But  there  was  a  difference  in  the  picture. 
There  were  the  wolves,  no  longer  in  hiding, 
but  stalking  forth  from  the  thickets.  There 
was  the  upthrust  of  rock.  There  was  the 
man,  at  bay  with  his  back  to  it.  But  the 
loaded  sledge  was  not  before  him  as  a  hairier. 
Instead  of  that,  it  was  thrust  behind  him,  as 
something  precious  to  be  guarded  with  his 
life.  The  tall  figure,  at  first  bent  with 
fatigue,    straightened     itself    up    defiantly, 
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lifted  a  musket,  and  fired  at  a  bunch  of 
wolves  just  springing  from  the  woods  on  his 
left.  Flinging  down  the  weapon— an  old 
muzzle-loader,  which  there  was  no  time  to 
'febhatge— he  reached  back  to  the  sledge  for 
his  axe:-' 

■  r  At  that  moment  Wind  -  in  -  the  -  Night 
recognised  the  old  brave's  face.  With  a 
gasp,  he  twisted  himself  clear  of  his  harness 
and  sprang  forward.  In  the  same  instant 
the  wolves  closed  in. 

In  the  front  of  the  attack  was  a  great 
white  beast,  so  swift  in  his  leap  that  the  man 
had  no  time  to  swing  np  his  weapon  in 
defence. 

A  hoarae  crj,  whether  of  grief  or  horror, 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Wind-in-the-Night  as 
the  mystic  white  shape  of  his  protector 
sprang  at  the  old  brave's  throats  But  he 
did  not  hesitate.  He  whipped  up  his  rifle 
and  fired,  and  the  white  wolf  dropped 
sprawling  over  the  front  of  the  sledge. 

In  a  sort  of  frenzy  at  the  sacrilege  of 
which,  in  his  own  eyes,  he  had  just  been 
guilty,  Wind-in-the-Night  fired  shot  after 
shot,  dropping  a  wolf  to  every  bullet.  But 
the  fate  of  their  great  leader  seemed  to  have 
abashed  the  whole  pack  ;  and  before  half  a 
dozen  shots  were  fired,  they  had  slunk  ofiP, 
stricken  with  panic. 

Without  a  glance  at  the  man  whom  he 
had      saved,     Wind-in-the-Night      stalked 


forward  and  flung  himself  down  upon  the 
body  of  the  white  wolf,  imploring  it  to 
pardon  what  he  had  done.  As  he  poured 
out  bis  guttural  pleading,  a  feeble  child's 
voice  came  to  his  ears,  and  be  lifted  his  head 
with  a  sudden  tightening  at  his  heart. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come  pretty  quick, 
father,"  said  the  small  voice  trembhagly, 
"  for  I'd  been  calling  you  ever  so  long." 

A  little  face,  meagre  and  burning-eyed, 
was  gazing  at  him  trustfully  from  among 
the  furs  in  the  sledge.  Wind^in-the-Night 
forgot  the  slain  wolf.  He  bent  over  the 
sledge  and  clutched  the  frail  figure  to  his 
breast,  too  amazed  to  ask  any  questions.  He 
shook  in  every  nerve  to  think  hoW  nearly  he 
had  refused  to  come  to  that  unheard  call. 

The  old  brave  was  starting  to  light  a  fire. 

"The  boy  was  very  sick,"  said  he  calmly, 
unjarred  by  the  dreadful  ordeal  which  he 
had  just  passed  through.  "I  was  taking 
him  to  North- West  River  to  be  cured  by 
the  white  man's  medicine.  But  already 
he  recovers,  so  we  will  go  back  to  the 
Michikamaw  with  the  food." 

"Good,"  said  Wind-in-the-Night.  He 
stood  up  and  stared  long  at  the  body  of  the 
great  beast  whom  he  had  slain. 

"  We  will  take  him  with  us,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  and  give  him  the  burial  of  a  chief. 
It  would  be  ill  work  if  we  should  leave  him 
to  be  eaten  by  foxes." 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    SPINNERS. 


I^UT  of  the  shades  of  night 
Weave  we  a  veil  of  light 
Like  a  morning  cloud- 
White  for  the  new-born  child. 
White  for  the  maid  that  weds, 
White  for  the  rich  folks'  beds 
Or  the  dead  man's  shroud. 


Run  in  a  crimson  thread 
For  the  pain  that's  past; 
Qreen  for  the  joy  of  life, 
For  that  will  last; 
Purple  for  grief  will  come 
To  all  that  be; 
Blue  for  the  pure,  clean  mind 
And  the  heart  that's  free. 


Laughter  and  tears  like  pearls 

We  sprinkle  here, 

And  the  scent  of  a  summer  night 

That  is  still  and  clear; 

Now  finish  it  off  with  a  border. 

Soft  and  deep, 

Of  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world— 

A  dreamless  sleep. 

SUSAN    RICHMOND. 
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I.     ALL  AT  SEA. 


FEW  minutes  before 
noon,  on  a  liot  sum- 
mer day,  Edmund 
Trevelyan  walked 
up  the  gang-plank 
of  the  great 
steamship,  at  that 
moment  the  largest 
Atlantic  liner 
afloat.  Exactly  at 
the  stroke  of  twelve 
she  would  leave  Southampton  for  Cher- 
boarg,  then  proceed  across  to  Queenstown, 
and  finally  would  make  a  bee-line  west  for  New 
York.  Trevelyan  was  costumed  in  rough 
tweed  of  subdued  hue,  set  off  by  a  cut  so  well- 
fitting  and  distinguished  that  it  seemed  likely 
the  young  man  would  be  looked  upon  by 
connoisseurs  of  tailoring  as  the  best-dressed 
passenger  aboard.  He  was  followed  by 
Ponder  by,  his  valet,  whose  usually  expres- 
sionless face  bore  a  look  of  dissatisfaction 
with  his  lot,  as  though  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  wait  upon  the  nobility,  and  was 
now  doomed  to  service  upon  a  mere 
commoner.  His  lack  of  content,  however, 
was  caused  by  a  dislike  to  ocean  travel  in 
the  first  place,  and  his  general  disapproval 
of  America  in  the  second.  A  country  where 
all  men  are  free  and  equal  possessed  no 
charms  for  Ponderby,  who  knew  he  had  no 
equal,  and  was  not  going  to  demean  himself 
by  acknowledging  the  possibility  of  such. 

Once  on  deck,  his  master  turned  to  him 
and  said — 

"  You  will  go,  Ponderby,  to  my  suite  of 
rooms,  and  see  that  my  luggage  is  pld»ced 
where  it  should  be,  and  also  kindly  satisfy 
yourself  that  none  of  it  is  missing." 

Ponderby  bowed  in  a  dignified  manner, 
and  obeyed  without  a  word,  while  Trevelyan 
mounted  the  grand  staircase,  moving  with 
the  easy  nonchalance  suited  to  a  day  so 
inordinately  hot.  The  prospect  of  an  ocean 
voyage  in  such  weather  was  in  itself  refresh- 
ing, and  so  prone  is  mankind  to  live  in  the 
present,  and  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow 
until  it  is  upon  him,  that  Trevelyan  had 


quite  forgotten  the  cablegrams  he  read  in  the 
papers  on  his  way  down  from  London,  to 
the  effect  that  New  York  was  on  the  grill, 
its  inhabitants  sweltering — sleeping  on  the 
house-tops,  in  the  parks,  on  the  beach  at 
Coney  Island,  or  wherever  a  breath  of  air 
could  be  had.  On  the  upper  deck  his  slow 
steps  were  arrested  by  an  exclamation — 

"  Isn't  this  Mr.  Trevelyan  ?  " 

The  man  who  made  the  inquiry  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  ship's  company. 

"  Ah,  doctor,  I  was  thinking  of  you  at 
this  moment.  I  read  in  the  papers  that 
you  had  been  promoted  from  the  still 
new  vessel  to  the  brand-new  one  —  from 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  to  forty -five 
thousand  tons,  and  I  said  to  myself  :  'After 
all,  this  is  not  an  ungrateful  world,  when  the 
most  skilful  and  the  most  popular  of  medical 
officers  on  the  Atlantic  is  thus  appreciated.' " 

"  Ah,  you  piit  it  delightfully,*  Trevelyan, 
but  I  confess  I  hesitated  about  adding,  at 
my  time  of  life,  twenty  thousand  tons  to  the 
burden  I  carry." 

"  Your  time  of  life,  doctor  !  Why,  you 
always  make  me  feel  an  old  man  by  com- 
parison with  yourself  ;  now  you'll  find  me 
skipping  about  the  decks  like  a  boy." 

"  If  you'll  take  the  right-hand  seat  at  my 
table,  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  you,  and  prevent 
you  from  skipping  overboard,"  laughed  the 
doctor. 

"  Indeed,  that  was  the  boon  I  intended  to 
crave."        ' 

'*  Then  the  seat  is  yours,  Trevelyan.  By 
the  way,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
Edmund  Trevelyan  is  no  other  than 
Lord  Stranleigh  ;  but  then,  of  course,  you 
can  never  believe  what  you  see  in  the  press, 
can  you  ? " 

"  Personally,  I  make  no  effort  to  do  so.  I 
get  my  news  of  the  day  from  Ponderby,  who 
is  an  inveterate  reader  of  the  principal 
journals  favoured  by  what  he  calls  the  '  upper 
classes.'  But  I  assure  you  that  Edmund 
Trevelyan  is  a  name  that  belongs  to  me,  and, 
like  an  old,  comfortable-fitting  coat,  I  wear 
it  occasionally." 
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"  Ah,  well,  ril  not  give  you  away.  I'll  see 
yon  at  lunch  between  here  and  Cherbourg." 
And  the  doctor  hurried  away  to  his  duties. 

The  young  man  continued  his  stroll, 
smiling  as  he  remembered  some  of  the 
doctor's  excellent  stories.  He  regarded  his 
meeting  with  that  friendly  officer  as  a  good 
omen,  but  hoped  he  would  encounter  no  one 
else  who  knew  him. 

The  next  interruption  of  his  walk  proved 
to  be  not  so  pleasant.  There  came  up  the 
deck  with  nervous  tread  a  shabbily-dressed 
man,  who  appeared  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
older  than  Stranleigh,  a^lthough  in  reality 
there  was  no  great  disparity  in  their  ages. 
His  face  was  haggard  and  lined  with  anxiety, 
and  his  eyes  had  that  furtive,  penetrating 
glance  which  distinguishes  the  inveterate 
gambler.  Stranleigh  watched  his  oncoming 
with  amazement.  The  Hon.  John  Hazel  had 
been  a  member  of  some  of  the  most  exclusive 
clubs  in  London  ;  but  whether  or  not 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  any  useful 
talent,  he  had  become  notorious  as  a  reckless 
card-sharper,  and  quite  unscrupulous  when  it 
came  to  obtaining  money.  No  one  knew 
this  better  than  Lord  Stranleigh,  who  had 
been  so  often  his  victim,  yet  had  regarded  his 
losses  lightly,  and  forgiven  the  Hon.  John 
time  and  again.  But  recently  this  younger  son 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house  had  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin — he  had  been 
found  out,  had  been  permitted  to  resign  from 
all  his  clubs  but  one,  and  from  this  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  an  organisation  with  a  committee 
not  so  lenient.  After  that  he  disappeared. 
He  was  done  for,  and  he  knew  it,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned. 

''  John,  is  this  possible  ?  "  cried  Lord 
Stranleigh,  as  the  other  approached. 

Hazel  stopped,  his  eyes  veiling  over,  as 
though  he  held  a  hand  at  poker  that  was 
unbeatable. 

"  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you, 
sir,"  he  said  haughtily. 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  I'm  Edmund 
Trevelyan  at  the  moment,  and  was  just 
hoping  I  should  meet  no  one  on  board  who 
would  recognise  me." 

"  I  don't  know  Edmund  Trevelyan,  and 
have  no  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance," 
returned  the  other  coldly. 

"  That's  quite  all  right,  and  your  wish 
does  you  credit.  Trevelyan  has  no  desire  to 
force  his  friendship  on  any  man.  Neverthe- 
less, Jack,  time  was  when  I  helped  you  out 
of  a  hole,  and,  if  occasion  arose,  I  should  be 
glad  to  do  it  again." 

"  You  could  have  prevented  my  expulsion 


from  the  Camperdown  Club,  had  you  but 
cared  to  raise  a  finger,"  said  the  other 
hotly. 

"  Hazel,  you  are  mistaken.  I  did  all  I 
could  for  you,  as  in  other  crises  of  the  same 
nature.  The  committee  proved  to  be 
adamant,  and  rather  prided  themselves  on 
their  independence,  as  if  they  were  a  group 
of  Kadicals.  The  House  of  Lords  isn't  what 
it  was.  Jack,  as,  alas,  you  may  learn,  should 
you  ever  come  into  the  title  of  your  family, 
although  many  people  stand  between  you 
and  it  at  the  present  moment.  Indeed, 
Jack,  it  has  been  on  my  conscience  that  my 
urgent  advocacy  prejudiced  your  case  instead 
of  helping  it." 

"  Ah,  well,  that's  all  past ;  it  doesn't 
matter  now,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  have  shaken  the  dust  of  England  for 
ever  from  my  feet." 

"  The  mud,  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  I  admit  I've  wallowed  in  the  mud, 
but  it  was  dust  when  I  left  London  this 
morning.  Ah,  we're  off  !  I  must  be  going." 
And  he  moved  away  from  the  rail  of  the 
ship,  where  he  had  been  gazing  over  the  side. 

'"  Going  ?     Where  ?  " 

"Where  I  belong.  I'm  travelling  third- 
class.  The  moment  the  steamer  gets  under 
way,  I  have  no  right  on  the  cabin  deck. 
Before  she  left,  I  took  the  liberty  of  a  sightseer 
to  wander  over  the  steamship." 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  said  his  former  friend,  in 
a  grave  voice,  "  this  will  never  do  ;  you 
cannot  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  steerage." 

"  I  have  visited  my  quarters,  and  find  them 
very  comfortable.  I  have  been  in  much 
worse  places  recently.  Steerage  is  like  every- 
thing else  maritime — like  this  bewilderingly 
immense  steamer,  for  example — vastly 
improved  since  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson 
took  his  trip  third-class  to  New  York." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  change  for  a  luxury-loving 
person  like  my  friend  the  Hon.  John  Hazel." 

"  It  is  very  condescending  of  you  to  call 
me  your  friend.  Nobody  else  would  do  it," 
replied  the  Hon.  John  bitterly. 

"  Condescension  be  hanged  !  I'm  rather 
bewildered,  that's  all,  and  wish  for  further 
particulars.  Are  you  turning  over  a  new 
leaf,  then  ?  " 

"  A  new  leaf  ?  A  thousand  of  them  !  I 
have  thrown  away  the  old  book,  with  its 
blotches  and  ink-stains.  I'm  starting  a 
blank  volume  that  I  hope  will  bear  inspection 
and  not  shock  even  the  rectitude  of  the 
Camperdown  Committee." 

"  What's  the  programme  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know  yet ;  it  will  depend  on 
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circumstances.  I  think  it's  the  West  for  me— 
sort  of  back-to-the-land  business.  I  yearn 
to  become  a  kind  of  moral  cowboy.  It 
seems  the  only  thing  I'm  at  all  equipped  for. 
I J  can  ride  well  and  shoot  reasonably 
straight." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  that  phase 
of  life  had  disappeared  with  Bret  Harte.  Is 
there  any  money  in  your  inside  pocket  ?  " 

"  How  could  there  be  ?  "  ^ 

"  Then  why  not  let  me  grub-stake  you, 
which  I  believe  is  the  correct  Western  term." 

"  As  how,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  I'll  secure  for  you  a  comfortable  cabin, 
and  you  will  pay  the  damage  when  you 
strike  oil  out  West,  so,  you  see,  there's  no 
humiliating  condescension  about  the  offer." 

"  I'm  sure  there  isn't,  and  it's  very  good 
of  you,  Stranleigh,  but  I  can't  dress  the  part." 

"  That's  easily  arranged.  Ponderby  always 
overdresses  me.  His  idea  of  this  world  is 
that  there  is  London,  and  the  rest  of  the 
planet  is  a  wilderness.  You  could  no  more 
persuade  him  that  a  decent  suit  might  be 
made  in  New  York  than  that  I  am  the  w^orst- 
dressed  man  in  London.  You  and  I  are 
about  the  same  height  and  build.  Ponderby 
will  have  in  my  mountainous  luggage  any- 
where from  twenty-five  to  forty  suits  never 
yet  worn  by  me.  I  don't  know  on  what 
principle  he  goes,  but  as  the  last  time  we 
went  to  America  he  took  twenty-five  new 
suits,  and  we  crossed  in  a  twenty-five  thousand 
ton  boat,  he  is  likely  to  have  at  least  forty-five 
suits  for  this  forty-five  thousand  ton  steam- 
ship, and  he  will  feel  as  much  pleasure  in 
rigging  you  out  as  he  took  in  the  crowning  of 
the  new  King."  ■ 

"Very  good  of  you,  Stranleigh,  but  I 
cannot  accept." 

"  I  am  pleading  for  Ponderby's  sake. 
Besides,  there's  one  practical  point  you  have 
overlooked.  If  you  attempt  to  land  from  the 
steerage— travelling  under  an  assumed  name, 
I  suppose " 

"  Like  yourself,  Stranleigh." 

"'No,  I  own  the  name  '  Trevelyan.'  But,  as 
I  was  saying,  if  you  attempt  to  land  rather 
shabbily  dressed  and  almost  penniless,  you 
will  find  yourself  turned  back  as  an  undesir- 
able alien,  whereas  you  can  go  ashore  from 
the  first  cabin  unquestioned,  save  for  those 
amazing  queries  the  U.S.A.  Government 
puts  to  one,  the  answers  to  which  Ponderby 
will  be  charmed  to  write  out  for  you." 

Hazel  without  reply  walked  back  to  the 
rail,  leaned  his  arms  on  it,  and  fell  into  deep 
thought.     Stranleigh  followed  him. 

"  Give  me  your  ticket,"  he  said. 


Hazel  took  it  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
it  over.  .'••■;]^;i'    .     i 

"  Have  you  any  luggage  ?  " 
ii« v«  Only  a  portmanteau,  which  I  placed  in 
niy  bunk.     It  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
necessary  linen." 

"  Wait  here  until  I  find  out  what  there  is 
to  be  had  in  the  first  cabin." 

Stranleigh  went  down  to  the  purser,  and 
that  overworked  official  threw  him  a  friendly 
glance,  which  nevertheless  indicated  that  his 
time  was  valuable. 

"  My  name  is  Trevelyan,"  said  the  young 
man. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Trevelyan.  You  have  our 
premier  suite.  How  do  you  like  your 
accommodation  ?  " 

"I  haven't  seen  it  yet.  I  have  just 
discovered  a  friend,  a  rather  eccentric  man, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  the  steerage.  One  of  those  silly 
bets,  you  know,  which  silly  young  men  make 
in  our  silly  London  clubs,  and  I  have  persuaded 
him  out  of  it." 

"  Our  steerage  is  supposed  to  be  rather 
comfortable,  Mr.  Trevelyan." 

"  So  he  says,  but  I  want  his  company  on 
deck,  and  not  on  the  steerage  deck  at  that. 
Have  you  got  anything  vacant  along  my 
avenue  ? " 

The  purser  consulted  his  written  list. 
"  Nobody  with  him  ?  " 
"  He's  quite  alone." 

"All  the  larger  cabins  are  taken,  but  I 
can  give  him  No.  4390." 

"  I  suppose,  like  your  steerage,  it  is 
comfortable  ? "  said  Stranleigh,  with  a 
smile. 

"  It  is,  yet  it's  not  a  private  hotel  like  your 
quarters." 

"  Oh,  he'll  not  grumble.  Will  you  send  a 
steward  to  cavry  his  portmanteau  from  the 
number  indicated  on  this  steerage  ticket  to 
his  new  room  ?  Meanwhile,  I'll  have  trans- 
ferred to  him  his  luggage  that  I  brought 
from  London." 

The  purser  rapidly  wrote  out  a  new  ticket, 
and  took  the  difference  in  five-pound  notes. 

"  Are  you  going  to  your  quarters  now  ?  " 
the  purser  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  must  give  some  instructions  to  my 
man." 

"  Then  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
show  you  the  way  there,"  said  the  purser, 
rising  and  locking  the  door  ;  and  in  spite  of 
Stranleigh's  protest  against  his  taking  the 
trouble,  he  led  him  to  a  series  of  rooms  that 
would  have  satisfied  a  much  more  exacting 
person  than  his  young  lordship.     When  the 
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purser  had  returned  to  his  duties,  Stranleigh 
said  to  Ponderby — 

"  The  Hon.  John  Hazel  is  aboard,  and  his 
cabin  is  No.  4390.  He  had  to  leave  London 
in  a  great  hurry  and  without  the  necessary 
luggage." 

Ponderby 's  eyes  lit  up  with  an  expression 
which  said  :  "  I  knew  that  would  happen 
sooner  or  later."  But  he  uttered  no  word,  and 
cast  down  his  eyes  when  he  saw  his  master 
had  noticed  the  glance.  Stranleigh  spoke 
coldly  and  clearly. 

"  How  many  new  suits  have  you  provided 
for  me  ?  " 

"  Thirty-seven,  my  lord." 

"  Very  well.  Clear  out  one  or  two  boxes, 
and  pack  a  dress-suit  and  two  or  three 
ordinary  suits ;  in  fact,  costume  the  Hon. 
John  Hazel  just  as  you  would  costume 
me.  Call  a  steward,  and  order  the  box  to  be 
taken  to  his  room.  Lay  out  for  him  an  every- 
day garb,  and  get  all  this  done  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

His  lordship  proceeded  leisurely  to  the 
upper  deck  once  more,  and  found  Hazel  just 
as  he  had  left  him,  except  that  he  was  now 
gazing  at  the  fleeting  shore,  green  and  village- 
studded,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  Stranleigh  breezily, 
handing  the  Hon.  John  the  cabin  ticket. 

There  was  a  weak  strain  in  Hazel's 
character,  otherwise  he  would  never  have 
come  to  the  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  he  now  exhibited  the  stubbornness 
which  has  in  it  the  infallible  signs  of  giving 
way. 

"I  really  cannot  accept  it,"  he  said,  his 
lower  lip  trembling  perceptibly. 

"  Tut  tut !  It's  all  settled  and  done  with. 
Your  room  is  No.  4390.  You  will  find 
your  bag  there,  and  also  a  box  from  my 
habitation.  Come  along — I'll  be  your  valet. 
Luncheon  will  be  on  shortly,  and  I  want  your 
company." 

Stranleigh  turned  away,  and  Hazel  followed 
him. 

Cabin  4390  could  not  be  compared  with 
the  luxurious  suite  that  Stranleigh  was  to 
occupy,  yet,  despite  the  purser's  hesitation  to 
overpraise  it,  the  cabin  was  of  a  size  and 
promise  of  comfort  that  would  have  been 
found  in  few  liners  a  decade  ago.  Ponderby 
was  on  hand,  and  saved  his  master  the  fag 
of  valeting  ;  and  when  finally  the  Hon.  John 
emerged,  he  was  quite  his  old  jaunty  self 
again— a  well-dressed  man  who  would 
not  have  done  discredit  even  to  the  Camper- 
down  Club. 

"I  have  secured  a  place  for  you,"  said 


Stranleigh,  "  next  to  myself  at  the  doctor's 
table.  I  flatter  myself  on  having  made  this 
transfer  with  more  tact  than  I  usually  display, 
for  I  am  somewhat  stupid  in  the  main, 
trusting  others  to  carry  out  my  ideas  rather 
than  endeavouring  to  shine  as  a  diplomatist 
myself.  The  purser — the  only  official  aware 
of  the  change — thinks  you  made  a  bet  to  go 
over  steerage,  and  will  probably  forget  all 
about  the  matter.  The  question  is,  under 
what  name  shall  I  introduce  you  to  the 
doctor  ?  " 

*'  What  would  you  advise  ?  "  asked  Hazel. 
"  The  name  on  my  steerage  ticket  is  William 
Jones." 

"  Oh,  that's  no  good  as  a  nom  de  guerre 
— too  palpably  a  name  chosen  by  an  un- 
imaginative man.  I  should  sail  under  your 
own  colours  if  I  were  you." 

"  Good  !  Then  John  Hazel  I  am,  and  so 
will  remain.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
I  promise  you  not  to  touch  a  card  all  the 
way  across." 

"  A  good  resolution  ;  see  that  you  keep 
it."  And  thus  they  enjoyed  an  appetising 
lunch  together,  and  were  regaled  with  one  of 
the  doctor's  best  salads. 

They  got  away  from  Cherbourg  before  the 
dinner  hour,  and  after  that  meal  Stranleigh 
and  Hazel  walked  together  on  the  main 
deck,  until  the  latter,  admitting  he  was 
rather  fagged  after  the  exciting  events  of 
the  day,  went  off  to  his  cabin,  and  Stranleigh 
was  left  alone  to  smoke  a  final  cigar.  He 
leaned  on  the  rail  and  gazed  meditatively 
at  the  smooth  sea. 

It  w^as  an  ideal  evening,  and  Stranleigh 
felt  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  There  exists 
a  popular  belief  that  the  rich  are  overburdened 
with  care.  This  may  be  true  while  they  are 
in  the  money-making  struggle,  but  it  is  not 
a  usual  fault  when  the  cash  is  in  the  bank 
or  safely  invested.  Stranleigh  occasionally 
lost  money,  but  an  immense  amount  had 
been  bequeathed  him,  and  he  made  many 
millions  more  than  he  had  parted  with, 
although  he  claimed  this  was  merely  because 
of  a  series  of  flukes,  maintaining  that,  w^hen- 
ever  he  set  to  work  that  part  of  him  know^n 
as  his  brain,  he  invariably  came  a  cropper. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Trevelyan,  are  you  not  ?  " 
said  a  very  musical  feminine  voice  at  his 
elbow.  Stranleigh  turned  in  surprise,  and 
seeing  there  a  most  charming  young  w^oman, 
he  flung  his  partially  consumed  cigar  into 
the  sea. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied, "  my  name  is  Trevelyan. 
How  did  you  know  ?  " 

That  rare  smile  came  to  his  lips — a  smile, 
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people  said,  which  made  you  feel  instinctively 
you  could  trust  him  ;  and  many  ladies  who 
were  quite  willing  to  bestow  their  trust 
called  it  fascinating. 

"  I  am  afraid,  "  said  the  girl,  whose  beauti- 
ful face  was  very  serious,  and  whose  large 
dark  eyes  seemed  troubled — "  I  am  afraid 
that  I  enacted  the  part  of  unintentional 
eavesdropper.  I  had  some  business  with  the 
purser — business  that  I  rather  shrank  from 
executing.  You  came  to  his  window  just 
before  I  did,  for  I  was  hesitating." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  if  I 
obtruded  myself  between  you  and  that  official. 
Being  rather  limited  in  intelligence,  my  mind 
can  attend  to  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
I  must  confess  I  did  not  see  you. " 

"  I  know  you  did  not,"  returned  the  girl. 
"  There  was  no  obtrusion.  You  were  first 
comer,  and  therefore  should  have  been  first 
served,  as  was  the  case." 

"  I  would  willingly  have  given  up  my 
place  and  whatever  rights  I  possessed  in  the 
matter,  had  I  known  a  lady  was  waiting." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  However,  your  conver- 
sation with  the  purser  gave  me  a  welcome 
respite,  and,  thinking  over  the  crisis,  I 
determined  to  consult  you  before  I  spoke  to 
him  ;  thus  I  have  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
bringing  myself  to  your  notice." 

"  In  what  way  can  I  assist  you,  madam  ?  " 
asked  Stranleigh,  a  return  of  his  usual 
caution  showing  itself  in  the  instant  stiffening 
of  manner  and  coldness  of  w^ords. 

"  I  learned  you  were  exchanging,  on  behalf 
of  a  friend,  a  third-class  ticket  for  a  place  in 
the  cabin.  I  judged  from  this  that  you  are 
a  good-hearted  man,  and  my  attention  was 
attracted  when  you  introduced  yourself  to 
the  purser  as  Trevelyan,  because  Trevelyan 
is  my  own  name." 

"  Really  ?  "  ejaculated  his  lordship.  "  Have 
you  relatives  near  Wychwood  ?  You  are 
Enghsh,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"I  am  English,  and  a  distant  connection 
with  the  family  of  Trevelyan,  near  Wych- 
wood, none  of  whom,  however,  I  have  yet 
met,  unless  you  happen  to  belong  to  that 
branch." 

"  I  do,"  said  Stranleigh.  "  And  now  tell 
me,  if  you  please,  what  is  your  difficulty  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  the  steerage  ticket 
you  gave  to  the  purser  was  taken  in  part 
payment  for  the  cabin  ticket,  or  did  you 
forfeit  it  altogether  ?  " 

"That  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  Stranleigh, 
with  a  laugh.  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  this  little 
arrangement  had  to  be  made  quickly." 


Although  his  lordship  spoke  lightly  and 
pleasantly,  the  girl  appeared  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  proceeding  with  her  story. 
The  large  eyes  were  quite  evidently  filling 
with  tears,  and  of  all  things  in  the  world 
Stranleigh  loathed  an  emotional  scene.  The 
girl  was  obviously  deeply  depressed,  whatever 
the  cause. 

"  Well,"  he  said  jauntily  and  indeed 
encouragingly,  "  we  w^ere  talking  of  first  and 
third-class  tickets.  What  have  you  to  say 
about  them  ?  " 

*'  I  speak  of  the  steerage  ticket  only.  If 
you  haven't  forfeited  it,  you  have  the  right 
to  demand  its  return." 

".  I  suppose  so.  Still,  it  is  of  no  particular 
use  to  me." 

"  No,  but  it  would  be  vital  to  me. 
Coming  down  in  the  train  from  London, 
my  purse  was  either  stolen,  or  perhaps  I  lost 
it  when  giving  up  my  railway  ticket.  So  I 
am  now  w^'thout  either  money  or  transporta- 
tion voucher." 

"  Was  it  for  cabin  passage  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  In  that  case  you  will  have  no  difficulty  ; 
your  name  will  be  on  the  purser's  list.  Do 
you  know  the  number  of  your  state-room  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,  and,  so  far  as  my  name 
goes,  I  can  expect  no  help  from  that  quarter, 
because  the  name  I  travel  under  is  not  Miss 
Trevelyan." 

"  Good  gracious,"  cried  Stranleigh, 
"  there  are  three  of  us  !  This  ship  should 
be  called  Incognita,  Was  your  money  also 
in  that  purse  ?  '^ 

"  Yes,  all  my  gold  and  banknotes,  and 
I  am  left  with  merely  some  silver  and 
coppers." 

"  Then  the  third-class  ticket  would  not  be 
of  the  slightest  use  to  you.  As  I  had  to 
point  out  to  another  person  on  a  similiar 
occasion,  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  land, 
so  we  will  let  that  third-class  ticket  drop 
into  oblivion.  If  you  are  even  distantly 
related  to  the  Trevelyan  family,  I  could  not 
think  of  allowing  you  to  travel  steerage. 
Are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured  almost  inaudibly. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  better  that  you  should 
make  all  arrangements  with  the  purser 
yourself.  As  I  told  you,  I  am  not  particularly 
good  at  business  affairs.  You  give  to  him 
the  name  under  which  you  purchased  your 
ticket.  You  bought  it  in  London,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured  again. 

"  Mention  to  him  the  name  you  used  then. 
He  will  look  up  his  list,  and  allot  yoU'  the 
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stafce-room  you  paid  for*  It  is  probable  he 
may  have  thei  power  -  to; ;  (Jo  tliis  i  jv^itbout 
exacting  any  excess  fare  ;  but  if  such  is  not 
tbe  case,  settle  with  him  for  your  p^ sago; 
and  take  his  receipt.  The  refunding  will 
probably  be  done  at  the  iNew  York  office, 
Here  is  a  fifty-pound  note,  and  you  canxjarry 
out  the  transaction  much  better  than  T.  But 
stop  a  moment.  Do  you  remember  how 
inuch  you  paid  for  the  room  ?  " 

"  Twenty-fi^ve  pounds." 

"  That  will  leave  you  only  the  remaining 
twen'y-five  for  New  York,  which  is  an 
expensive  place,  so  we  must  make  the  loan  a 
hundred  pounds.  Leave 'me  your  address, 
and  if  you  do  not  hear  from  your  people 
before  that  loan  is  expended,  you  may 
have  whatever  more  you  need.  You  will,  of 
course,  repay  me  at  your  convenience.  I  will 
give  you  the  name  of  my  New  York  agents." 

The  eyes  had  by  this  time  brimmed  over, 
and  tlie  girl  could  not  speak.  Stranleigh 
took  from  his  pocket-book  several  Bank  of 
England  notes.  Selecbing  two  for  fifty 
pounds  each,  he  handed  tihem  to  her. 
:    "  Good  night !  "  he  said  hurriedly.    _ -^ 

"  Good  night !  "  she  whispered. 

After  dinner  on  the  day  the  vessel  left 
Queenstown,Lord  Stranleigh  sat  in  a  comfort- 
able chair  in  the  daintily  furnished  drawing- 
room  of  his  suite.  Ashaded  electric  hght  stood 
on  the  table  at  his  elbow,  and  he  was  absorbed 
in  a  book  he  had  bought  before  leaving 
London. '  Stranleigh  was  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  his  readhig  soothed  a  ii>ind 
which  he  never  allowed  to  become  perturbed 
if  he  could  help  it.  '  He  now  thanked  ^his 
Itars  that  he  w^as  sure  of  a  week  undisturbed 
by  callers  and  free  from  written  requests. 
Just  at  this  moment  he  was  amazed  to  see 
the  I  door  open,  and  a  woman  enter  without 
knock  or  other  announcement.  His  first 
thought  was  tow^onder  what  had  become  of 
i^onderby-— -how  .had  the  stranger  eluded 
him  ?  .o       : 

j.  Stranleigh  touched  an  electric  button.  An 
inside  door  opened,  and  Ponderby  entered, 
looking  in  amazement  at  his  master's  visitor. 

The  woman  sank  into  a  chair,  with  her 
dark  head  bowed  upon  arms  outstretched 
along  the  table,  her  shoulders  shaking.  She 
was  plainly  on  the,  verge  of  hysterics,  if, 
indeed,  she  had  not  already  crossed  the 
boundary  line.  ;  ^ 

"  You  want  to  speak  to  me,  madam  ? "  said 
Lord  Stranleigh. 

She  raised  her  head,  dabbed  her  wet  eyes 
nervously  with  her  handkerchief ,  and  made 
an  effort  to  pull  hjerself  together.    When  she 


spoke,  it  was  with  rapid  utterance,  reeling  off 
what  she  ihad  tp  say  :q.s  if  it  \vere  a^  task 
Je^rued  by  jote.    v]    ,  i  i  m 

"What  I  told  you  before  was  entirely 
ilntrue,  and,  I:  had  no:  rigbt  to  take  that 
mQuey  from  i  you V  I  have  at  last  come  to 
tho  end  of  my  tether,  and  to-night,  ii  there 
is  no  prospect  of  freedom,  I  shall  destroy 
myself.  Before  this  I  have  often  thought  of 
suicide,  but  I  am  a  cowardly  person,  and 
cling  to  life.  Five  years  ago  my  father  went 
out  to  America  bent  on  a  motor  tour ;  he  took 
me  with  him.  Among  other  servants  he 
engaged  Charles  Branksome,  who  had  proved 
himself  an  expert  chauffeur.  He  was  English, 
and  came  to  us  w^ell  recommended.  He 
intimated  that  he  was  of  good  family,  but 
had  his  living  to  earn.  He  was  handsome 
then,  and  had  a  most  ingratiating  manner. 
I  had  often  gone  motoring  with  him  while  in 
America,  and  I  was  young,  rather  flighty, 
and  a  foolish  person  altogether.  Perhaps 
you  saw  about  it  in  the  papers.  I  cannot 
dwell  on  the  appalling  mistake  I  made.       „  , 

;"  We  became  very  well  acquainted,  and  at 
last  he  professed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
me,  and  I  believed  him.  We  were  secretly 
married  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
America,  and  I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  me.  His 
sole  desire  was  money.  My  father  being 
wealthy,  he  hoped  to  get  all  he  cared  to 
demand.  My  father,  however,  as  a  very 
stubborn  man,  and,  after  his  first  shock  on 
finding  the  episode  made  much  of  by  the 
American  papers,  he  refused  to  pay  Brank- 
some a  penny,  and  returned  forthwith  to 
England.  I  never  saw  him  again,  nor  could 
I  get  into  communication  with  him.  Two 
years  after  my  mad  act  he  died,  and  never 
even  mentioned  me  in  his  will. 

"  My  husband  is  a  liar,  a  thief^  a  forger,  a 
gambler,  and  a  brute.  He  has  maltreated 
me  so  that  I  have  been  left  once  or  twice  for 
dead,  but  finally  he  broke  me  to  his 
will,  and  made  me  help  him  in  his  frauds. 
He  is  known  as  a  cheat  in  every  gambling 
resort  in  Europe,  and  on  the  Atlantic  liners. 
Somehow  he  learned — indeed,  that  is  his 
business— who  ^  W' ere  the  rich  travellers  on 
this  boat.  He  thought,  as  this  was  the 
newest  and  largest  steamship  on  the  ocean, 
its  staff  would  not  at  first  be  thoroughly 
organised,  and  that  he  might  escape  detection. 
He  pointed  you  out  to  me  as  you  came 
oil  board,  and  said  you  were  Lord  Stranleigh, 
travelling  as  Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  rest  you 
know.  He  forced  me  to  hand  to  him  the 
money  you  had  given  me.     He  is  old  at  the 
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game,  and  is  wanted  now  by  the  authorities       will   cost,  him  dear,   and  his  supplies  are 
in  New  York."  ;   i  >  .  precarious.       You    should    experience     no 


x^  -r:^! 


"Reeling  off  what  she  had  to  say  as  if  it  were  a  task 
learned  by  rote." 

"Very  well,  madam.  In  the  first  place, 
you  will  do  nothing  reckless  or  foolish.  I 
shall  see  that  this  man  is  detained  at  New 
York  on  some  pretext  or  other—in  fact,  I 
shall  arrange  for  this  by  wireless.  You 
should  journey  to  one  of  the  States  where 
divorces  are  easily  obtained.  If  you  will  difficulty  in  evading  him  with  ^  money  in 
permit  me,  I  shall  be  your  banker.  Even  your  possession.  Do  you  agree  ?  " 
should  Branksome  get  free  in  New, York,  it    "      "ph,  yes  ! " 
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"  That's  settled,  then.  Ponderbj,  look 
into  the  corrider,  and  see  that  the  way  is 
clear." 

''I  am  Sony,  mj  lord,"  she  said,  rising, 
"  to  cause  you  such  inconvenience." 

"  No  inconvenience  at  all,"  said  Stranleigh, 
with  his  usual  nonchalance,  "  and  I  never 
allow  myself  to  be  troubled." 

Ponderby  reported  the  way  clear,  and  the 
lady  disappeared  silently  along  the  passage. 
Stranleigh  betook  himself  to  Room  4390,  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  the  Hon.  John  Hazel, 
who,  for  the  first  time  during  the  voyage, 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself. » 

Next  morning  the  Hon.  John  paced  up 
and  down  one  deck  after  another,  as  if  in 
search  of  someone.  On  one  of  the  almost 
deserted  lower  decks  he  met  the  person  whom 
he  sought. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hazel  in  his 
suavest  manner,  "  but  I  am  trying  to  find 
three  men  as  tired  of  this  journey  as  I  am. 
I  have  never  been  on  a  voyage  before,  and  I 
confess  I  miss  London  and  the  convenience 
of  its  clubs.  A  quiet  little  game  of  poker 
in  the  smoking-room  might  help  to  while 
away  the  time." 

The  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Branksome  narrowed, 
as  was  a  custom  of  theirs,  and  he  took  in  the 
points  of  the  man  who  addressed  him. 

*'  I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  at  poker,"  he 
said  hesitatingly  and  untruthfully. 

The  Hon.  John  laughed. 

"  Don't  mind  that  in  the  least,"  he  said. 
"  The  requirement  for  this  game  is  cash.  I 
have  approached  several  men,  and  they 
object  to  playing  for  money ;  but  I  confess 
I  don't  give  a  rap  for  sitting  at  a  card-table 
unless  there's  something  substantial  on." 

"I'm  with  you  there,"  agreed  the  stout 
man,  his  eyes  glistening  at  the  thought  of 
handling  a  pack  of  cards  once  more.  His 
hesitation  had  been  because  he  feared 
someone  might  recognise  him,  for  he  felt 
himself  quite  able  to  cope  with  anyone 
when  it  came  to  the  shuffle  and  the  deal. 
They  were  a  strangely  contrasted  pair  as 
they  stood  there,  the  plebeian  and  the 
patrician— the  plebeian  grim  and  serious, 
the  patrician  carrying  off  the  situation  with 
a  light  laugh— yet  it  was  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  more  expert  scoundrel  when  it  came 
to  cards. 

A  little  later  four  men  sat  down  to  a 
table.  Hazel  ordered  a  new  pack  of  cards 
from  the  smoking-room  steward,  broke  the 
seal,  and  pulled  off  the  wrapper. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  describe  the  series 
of  games,  only  the  one  matters.    At  first 


Branksome  played  very  cautiously,  watching 
out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  for  any  officer 
who  might  spot  him  as  one  who  had  been 
ordered  off  the  green,  and  so  expose  him 
for  what  he  was.  The  consequence  of 
this  divided  attention  w^as  soon  apparent. 
He  lost  heavily,  and  finally  he  drew  a 
couple  of  fifty -pound  notes  from  hia 
pocket-book.  He  fingered  them  for  a 
moment  as  if  loth  to  part  with  paper  so 
valuable. 

"  Where's  that  steward  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  do  you  w^ant  ?  "  demanded  Hazel, 
as  though  impatient  for  the  game  to  go  on. 

"  Change  for  a  fifty." 

"I'll  change  it  for  you."  And  the  Hon. 
John  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful 
of  gold  and  five-pound  bank-notes,  counted 
out  fifty  pounds,  and  shoved  them  across  the 
table  to  Branksome,  who,  still  hesitating,  was 
forced  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  big  bank-note. 
Now  Branksome  began  to  play  in  earnest, 
but  still  luck  was  against  him,  and  soon  the 
second  fifty-pound  note  was  changed,  for 
they  were  playing  reasonably  high.  Hazeh 
after  glancing  at  the  number  on  the  note, 
thrust  it  carelessly  into  his  waistcoat  pocket 
alongside  its  brother,  as  if  it  were  of  no 
more  account  than  a  cigarette  paper.  Little 
did  Branksome  dream  that  he  was  up 
against  a  man  of  brains.  Branksome  only 
saw  that  here  was  a  man,  evidently  careless 
of  money,  possessing  plenty  of  it,  and 
extremely  good-natured.  He  had  already 
recognised  him  as  an  aristocrat,  and 
expected  that,  whatever  happened,  he 
would  treat  it  with  a  laugh,  and  perhaps 
leave  the  table,  so  he  now  began  some 
fine  work.  Two  games  were  played  in 
silence,  and  in  the  third  it  was  the 
deal  of  Branksome.  Hazel  watched  him 
like  a  beast  of  prey,  conscious  of  every 
crooked  move,  yet  he  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  to  be  looking.  He  gazed 
at  the  cards  dealt  him,  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  spread  the  hand  face  upward  on  the 
table. 

"  Sir,  you  are  cheating,"  he  said  crisply. 

"  You  lie  !  "  roared  Branksome,  turning, 
nevertheless,  a  greenish  yellow,  and  moistening 
his  parched  lips.  At  the  sound  of  the  loud 
voice,  a  steward  came  hurrying  in. 

"  Show  your  hand,  if  you  dare ! "  challenged 

Hazel.    "  You  have  dealt  yourself "  And 

here  he  named  the  concealed  cards  one  after 
another.  Branksome  made  an  effort  to  fling 
his  hand  into  the  rest  of  the  pack,  but  Hazel 
stopped  him. 

"  Show  your  hand  I     Show  your  hand  1 " 
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he  demanded.  "  These  two  gentlemen  will 
witness  whether  I  have  named  the  cards 
correctly  or  not.  "  Steward,  ask  the  chief 
officer  to  come  here,  or,  if  he  is  not  on  duty, 
speak  to  the  captain." 

The  steward  disappeared,  and  shortly 
returned  with  the  chief  officer,  to  whom 
Hazel  briefly  and  graphically  related  what 
had  happened. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  captain's 
room  ?  "  asked  the  chief  officer. 

Branksome  had  been  through  the  mill 
before,  and  he  offered  no  resistance. 


When  the  wireless  came  in  touch  with  the 
American  shore,  a  dispatch  reached  police 
headquarters  in  New  York,  informing  them 
that  Charles  Branksome,  wanted  by  the 
police,  w^as  on  board  the  liner,  detained  by 
the  ship's  authority  for  cheating  at  cards. 

When  the  great  vessel  arrived  at  her 
berth,  Mrs.  Branksome  was  quite  unmolested 
as  she  took  her  ticket  for  the  West.  She 
was  amply  supplied  with  money,  and  among 
her  newly-acquired  funds  were  two  fifty- 
pound  notes  which  had  been  previously  in 
her  possession. 


THE    OLD    WHALE. 


WHEN  Vm  growiii}?:  old  (if  I'm  getting  tired  of  sailing 
Up  and  down  the  seas,  and  always  finding  something  new), 
When  I  come  to  know  the  strength  and  sight  of  me  are  failing, 

Maybe  FIl  curl  up  then,  as  the  old  whales  do. 
When  I  live  on  land,  and  never  feel  the  fret  and  fever 

Pull  me  back  to  seaward  (as  may  one  day  be). 
When  I  hear  my  old  bones  saying  that  it's  time  for  me  to  leave  her. 
Maybe  Til  curl  up  then  ashore,  and  leave  the  sea. 

I'll  grow  a  few  flowers  then:   I'll  have  a  few  friends  nigh  me. 

Lie  soft,  and  never  care  for  all  the  winds  that  blow : 
Eat  and  sleep  and  smoke,  and  let  the  hours  go  by  me 

In  the  little  easy  ways  that  old  men  know. 
Or  sit  by  a  winter  fire,  and  tell  the  old  tales  over. 

Listen  for  a  shipmate's  step  coming  to  the  door. 
Talk  of  men  and  ships  I  knew,  from  Torres  Strait  to  Dover, 

And— maybe  the  heart  of  me'll  be  happy  on  the  shore. 

^  Maybe  I'll  forget  then  how,  when  I  was  younger, 

(Pleasant  folk  about  me  and  my  girl's  kiss  on  my  lip), 
When  I'd  been  a  month  or  less  on  land,  I'd  feel  the  hunger 

Drive  me  through  the  ports  again,  looking  for  a  ship. 
Maybe  then  the  shore  things  won't  seem  stale,  and  I  won't  waken 

In  the  night  to  think  of  all  my  friends  forgetting  me, 
Nor  know  (when  it's  too  late  to  know)  how  sore  I  was  mistaken, 
Curling  up  ashore  there— with  my  heart  at  seal- 

C.   FOX   SMITH. 
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THE    DEFEAT   OF   JUSTICE. 

By    EDEN    PHILLPOTTS, 

Author  of  "  The  Motlier;'  "  The  Children  of  the  Mist;'  "The  Lovers;'  etc. 


OT  tliafc  I  be  the  sort 
of  man  to  praise 
such  a  thing  in  a 
general  way  - —  far 
from  it.  But 
Justice  can  be  a 
very  awkward 
customer,  and  play 
the  mischief  with 
~  perfectly  honest, 
plain-dealing  men 
.  and  women  sometimes.  'Tis  like  the  flood  and 
the  lightning,  and  ain't  particular  where  it 
.strikes.  It  have  got  its  own  way  of  doing 
things  ;  and,  though  I  don't  mean  to  say  as 
that  way  ban't  perfectly  right  and  proper 
most  times,  yet  I  do  mean  that  the  wrong 
man  or  woman  be  sometimes  hit.  In  fact, 
to  say  it  without  disrespect,  Justice — as  it 
be  measured  by  the  law  of  the  land — do 
often  turn  out  a  very  nasty  mess  ;  and  the 
machinery  meant  to  pinch  the  evil-doer,  and 
only  him,  be  so  darned  complicated  and 
.far-reaching,  that  the  just  man  often  finds 
himself  drawn  into  it,  and  never  to  his 
advantage. 

Not  that  Thomas  Slocombe  was  what  you 
might  call  a  just  man,  ezacally.  He'd  got 
such  a  terrible  fiery  sense  of  justice  that 
it  often  made  him  unjust,  if  you  can 
understand  that.  He  felt  the  wrongs  of 
the  world  so  sharp,  and  w^as  so  sorry  for  all 
the  hateful  things  that  will  happen — even 
in  a  country  village  like  Little  Silver — that 
he'd  let  his  heart  get  the  better  of  his  head 
oft_enough  ;  and  in  his  great  efforts  to  right 
wrong  and  back  up  the  weak,  he'd  find 
hisself  in  a  tidy  fix  again  and  again ; 
because,  you  see,  he  never  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  every  question  has  two 
sides,  if  not  more,  and  that  the  point  of 
■view  changes  according  to  the  point  of  sight. 
He'd  take  his  own  point  of  view  once 
for  all,  and  them  that  didn't  see  with  his 
eyes  were  rogues  and  rascals,  wliile  them 
that  did  were  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

He  lived  a  good  bit  back  along  now  ;  but 
even  a  hundred  year  ago,  you  couldn't  i^un 
about,  cudgel  in  hand,  to  whack  thei^.you 


thought  was  mistaken.  So  while  he  had 
'friends— generally  among  people  who  were 
in  trouble  by  their,  own  fault,  which  was  the 
sort  he  generally  stood  up  for— he  also  had 
a  fair  lot  of  enemies  ;  more,  of  course,  from 
hi^  own  stupidity  than  any  deadlier  reason. 
"Because,  we  always  remember  the  man 
„who  trod  on  our  corns,  though  we  may 
forget,  and  even  forgive,  the  man  who  tried 
to  set  our  house  afire. 

Friends,  however.  Tommy  had,  and  one 
was  a  parson  and  t'other  was  a  woman. 
'Twas  his  wrestling  that  won  the  Keverend 
Bouverie,  for  the  good  man  had  a  passion 
for  sport;  and,  as  Slocombe  had  been  the 
^champion  of  Devon  for  two  year,  though 
only  a  twelve-stone  man,  it  weren't  likely 
that  such  a  rare  lover  of  the  art  as  Mr. 
Bouverie  was  going  to  see  much  wrong  with 
him.  .In  fact,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
parson,  though  ten  year  older  than  Tommy, 
was  -just  such  .  another  dashing  blade, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  the  difference  in  his 
education  and  holy  calling.  He'd  knocked 
a  parishioner  down  with  his  own  fist  more'n 
once  in  his  life  ;  and  on  Sunday  he  hit  out 
from  the  shoulder,  too,  and  preached  pepper 
and  mustard  to  his  flock.  They  believed  in 
the  bad  place  in  those  days  more  than  they 
do  now,  and  'twas  the  sheet-anchor  for  every 
sermon  as  the .  Reverend  Bouverie  delivered . 
Tommy  Slocombe  was  his  sexton  and 
gardener,  I  must  tell  you.  Both  bachelors, 
yet  both  well  thought  upon  by  the  sex,  so 
'twas  rumoured. 

Which  brings  me  to  Dorcas  Gooding,  a 
.huckster  as  did  her  own  business,  and  had  a 
stall  to  market,  and  was  the  most  independent 
woman  that  ever  went  her  own  way,  save^ 
money,  and  kept  her  mouth  shut.  She'd  go 
round  to  the  people  of  a  Friday  and  pick  up 
their  butter  and  eggs,  and  poultry  and  honey, 
and  what  not,  and  then,  on  Saturday,  to 
market  she  Avent  at  break  o'  day  with  full 
baskets,  and  .  home  she'd  come  with  empty 
.ones.  A  rare  woman,  tall,  and  strapping, 
-with  a  face  like  brown  leather  and  hair  of 
the  same  .colour.  Brown  eyes,  'too,  and  a 
cheerful  pattern  of  mouth,  ';|:)ut  plenty  of 
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character  and  a  will  of  her  own.  She'd  no 
use  for  the  men,  seemingly,  though  I  dare  say 
half  a  dozen  offered  between  the  time  she 
was  five-and-twentj  and  thirty.  But  there 
'twas — she'd  been  brought  up  independent, 
and  when  her  widowed  mother  was  took,  she 
went  on  in  the  same  cottage  at  the  same 
work.  Yet  she  wasn't  the  old  maid  sort, 
that  make  a  man  feel  ashamed  of  hisself  for 
daring  to  be  a  man,  if  you  understand  me. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  about  Dorcas. 
She  went  freely  among  t'other  sex,  as  a 
market  w^oman  must,  and  if  there  was  man's 
work  to  be  done  at  her  cottage,  in  the  garden 
or  stable,  she'd  always  ask  a  man  to  do  it, 
and  make  him  welcome.  Nothing  prim  or 
frosty  about  her,  but  quite  the  contrary — 
just  a  large-hearted  good  sort  as  didn't  mind 
having  men  friends  as  well  as  women.  A 
fresh,  wholesome  woman,  in  fact,  fond  of 
children,  and  all  complete  as  any  proper 
woman  need  wish  to  be. 

She  never  cried  out  against  marriage,  but 
was  happy  with  the  happy  couples  and 
sorry  with  the  sorry  ones.  And  she  never 
pretended  for  an  instant  moment  that  she 
didn't  like  Slocombe,  and  he  never  pretended 
that  he  didn't  like  her.  Still,  just  that 
something  that  flashes  up  and  makes  a 
friendship  swell  into  love  wasn't  there, 
seemingly.  A  few  busy  people  tried  to 
make  a  match  of  it,  but  Dorcas  laughed, 
and  Tommy  told  them  to  mind  their  own 
business  and  not  come  poking  their  noses 
between  friends.     So  there  it  was. 

Still,  he  did  turn  to  her  now  and  again 
when  he  was  in  a  rage  with  the  world,  and 
found  himself  in  a  mess  along  of  getting  too 
busy  in  the  quarrels  of  other  people  ;  and 
once,  when  he  called  Lawyer  Arscott  a  red 
fox  in  the  church  porch  after  morning  prayer 
one  Sunday,  it  was  undoubtedly  Dorcas  that 
made  him  go  quick,  afore  Monday  and 
trouble  come,  and  eat  his  w^ords  and  say  he 
was  sorry.  Of  course,  everybody  knowed 
Lawyer  Arscott  was  a  red  fox,  and  worse  ; 
but  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the 
libel,  and  the  church  porch,  with  all  the 
people  coming  out  o'  the  Lord's  house, 
wasn't  the  place  to  publish  such  a  thing. 
Again,  w^hen  he  found  old  Narracott's 
chickens  rooting  in  his  fresh-planted  peas, 
and  opened  fire  from  his  parlour  window  and 
slew  three  prize  birds,  nothing  but  the  line 
Dorcas  Gooding  took  saved  the  situation  for 
Tommy.  And  nobody  knows  to  this  day 
what  she  said  to  old  Narracott ;  but  he 
accepted  an  apology  and  the  birds  and  ten 
§hilling8.     And,  seeing  that  Tommy  had  left 


his  gate  open  from  the  common  overnight, 
and'  nobody  was  to  blame  but  himself,  he 
escaped  a  lot  better  out  of  that  business 
than  he  deserved. 

Then  came  the  time  of  his  life,  and,  but 
for  them  two  firm  and  fast  friends,  there's  no 
doubt  Master  Tom  might  have  disappeared 
from  Little  Silver,  and  been  no  more  seen 
for  a  good  bit.  In  fact,  it  isn't  too  much 
to  say  that  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows  for  a  moment,  though,  if  the  worst 
had  come  to  the  worst,  I  doubt  even  in  them 
short  and  sharp  days  whether  they'd  have 
hanged  him. 

There  was  a  proper  worthless  character 
about  the  countryside  called  Dicky  Drake. 
He  had  other  names  for  other  places,  and 
when  he'd  made  one  name  infamous,  he'd 
change  it  and  try  another  till  the  clouds 
rolled  by.  He'd  broke  his  mother's  heart 
and  played  the  mischief  up  and  down  for 
ten  year,  I  dare  say ;  but  somehow  nobody 
ever  catched  the  scamp  red-handed  in  any- 
thing very  bad,  and  he  went  his  wicked  way, 
and  never  got  more  than  short  sentences 
till  he  ran  up  against  Tommy  Slocombe. 
They'd  had  a  breeze  more  than  once  before, 
unfortunately,  and  Drake  had  got  a  lot  the 
best  of  it  up  till  now,  so,  w^hen  the  crash 
came,  Slocombe  wasn't  sorry.  But  he  forgot 
what  a  man  of  might  he  was,  as  you  shall 
hear,  though,  after  'twas  all  over,  he  solemnly 
swore  that  he'd  remembered  his  great  strength 
and  tried  to  behave  accordingly. 

It  happened  like  this.  Dicky  Drake, 
much  to  our  comfort,  had  been  turning  his 
attention  elsewhere,  and  nobody  had  seen 
him  round  Little  Silver  for  two  months  or 
more.  But,  unhappily  for  herself,  'twas 
Dorcas  Gooding,  coming  home  from  market 
on  a  winter  night  nigh  Christmas,  that  fell 
in  with  the  hookem-snivey  rascal.  He 
knowed  her  rounds,  you  see,  and,  being  a 
bit  more  hard  up  and  desperate  than  usual, 
if  he  didn't  lie  in  the  hedge  for  her  !  And 
when  she  come  along — a  mile  from  home  it 
was,  on  the  edge  of  White  Moor — out  jumps 
Dicky  and  gets  to  her  pony's  head  and  plays 
highwayman.  He  never  w^ould  have  stopped 
a  man — the  cowardly  sneak — but  he  knowed 
Dorcas  must  be  driving  her  cart  home  along 
with  fall  pockets,  and  he  reckoned  to  ease 
her  of  the  day's  takings  and  be  off  afore 
she  knowed  who'd  done  it.  A  black  mask  the 
blackguard  wore  and  all,  so  as  she  shouldn't 
know  who'd  robbed  her. 

"  Your  money  or  your  life ! "  he  says  to 
Dorcas  ;  and  for  answer  she  took  the  heavy 
end  of  the  whip  and  hit  him  over  the  hands 
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so  hard  as  she  could.  But  that  weren't  no 
use  against  him.  He  grabbed  the  whip  and 
tore  it  from  her,  then  he  jumped  up  in  the 
cart  and  closed  with  her  and  felt  for  her 
pocket.  They  was  at  it  hammer  and  tongs 
in  a  moment,  then  the  tail-board  of  the  cart 
gived  way,  and  down  they  came  lumpus  in 
the  road  with  the  woman  atop,  but  he  was 
too  strong  and  too  savage  for  her.  He  hit 
her  a  smash  in  the  face  and  got  her  purse 
out  of  her  clothes,  and  was  just  off  over 
White  Moor,  when  who  should  come  along 
but  Tommy  Slocombe,  from  digging  a  grave 
for  another  sexton  in  another  parish.  'Twas 
very  near  dark,  but  Dorcas  seed  a  figure,  and 
shouted  for  all  she  was  worth. 

"  Run  after  that  dog  and  stop  him,  if 
you're  a  man  !  He's  stole  my  purse  and 
tried  to  kill  me  !  " 

With  that,  Tommy,  not  waiting  to  ax  no 
questions,  set  off  after  Dick  Drake,  and  as 
the  robber  was  a  bit  blowed  with  his  fight, 
he  catch  ed  him  afore  he  got  a  hundred 
yards.  Drake  had  lost  his  mask,  and  it 
wasn't  till  the  other  had  grasped  hold  of 
him  that  he  saw  who  'twas. 

''  You  anointed  cut-throat  dog ! "  he 
bawls  out.  "  'Tis  the  hangman  for  you 
this  time  ! " 

And  Dicky  very  well  knowed  it  might  be, 
for  highway  robbery  was  a  capital  crime  in 
them  days.  And  Dicky  also  knowed  it 
weren't  no  manner  of  use  whining  to 
•  Slocombe.  So  he  put  up  the  best  fight  he 
could,  and  tried  to  fetch  out  a  sailor's  knife 
what  he  carried  on  a  bit  of  yarn  round  his 
neck.  But,  of  course,  the  bigger  man  didn't 
wait  for  no  knife.  He  just  got  a  proper 
hold  of  the  scamp,  and  thinking  even  in 
that  moment  that,  if  he  hit  him,  he'd  be 
very  like  to  kill  him  there  and  then,  went  to 
wrestle  instead,  so  as  just  to  throw  him 
heavy  and  make  him  a  prisoner  without 
spoiling  the  hangman's  job. 

And  as  they  closed,  Dorcas  came  running 
up  to  help  Tom,  if  he  needed  help.  A  proper 
sight  her  must  have  been,  with  her  petticoats 
very  near  tore  off  her  body,  and  her  hat  off, 
and  her  hair  all  over  the  shop,  and  her  nose 
bleeding/ where  Drake  had  hammered  her 
on  it. 

But  'twas  all  over  in  a  moment,  and  Tom 
threw  Dicky  a  proper  heavy  one,  and  Dicky's 
head  coming  down  on  a  sharp  stump  of  a 
furze  bush,  he  didn't  show  no  more  fight. 

"  That'll  keep  him  quiet  till  the  constables 
come,"  said  Tommy. 

"And  what  next  ?  "  she  said. 

"I'll  bide  here,  and  you  drive  along  so 


quick  as  you  can,  and  tell  Adam  Norton  and 
Elias  Foster  to  get  over  as  fast  as  their  legs 
will  bear  'em.  And  mind  'em  to  bring  the 
handcuffs.  And  I'll  look  aft 3r  your  purse. 
He  may  have  throwed  it  away  when  he 
started  to  run,  and,  if  so,  I  reckon  us  shan't 
find  it  till  morning  ;  but  he  may  have  it  in 
his  pocket  yet." 

"  I'm  terrible  beholden  to  you,"  she  said, 
and  no  more,  for  she  was  a  practical  creature 
even  in  a  moment  like  that.  She  went  off 
without  fussing  or  making  a  speech,  and  soon 
galloped  her  pony  into  Little  Silver  and  sent 
the  constables.  Of  course,  the  news  got 
about  in  a  moment,  and  a  score  of  chaps 
soon  come  along  with  Adam  Norton  and 
Elias  Foster. 

"  There  he  lies,"  said  Tommy,  "  and  here's 
Dorcas  Gooding's  purse.  'Twas  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  hand  it  over  to  you,  Adam  Norton,  in 
the  name  of  the  Law." 

Then  they  turned  their  lanterns  on  Dicky 
Drake,  and  Norton,  an  experienced  man, 
had  a  look  at  the  wretch,  and  touched  him 
here  and  there  and  held  a  lantern  to  him. 

"  He's  dead— his  neck's  broke,"  said 
Adam  Norton.  "  You've  killed  the  man, 
Slocombe,  and  I  warn  you  that  anything  you 
say  now  will  be  used  against  you  !  " 

Death  be  death,  you  see,  and  them  that 
be  dead  be  lifted  up  on  high  above  common 
people.  'Tis  a  majestic  thing,  and  it  moves 
the  heart  of  the  least  and  greatest,  along  of 
us  all,  knowing  that  our  turn  be  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years.  So,  though  'twas  no 
more  than  that  godless  wastrel,  Dicky  Drake, 
as  had  lost  his  life,  yet  human  nature  turned 
cold  afore  him  lying  there,  with  his  neck 
broke,  in  all  the  majesty  of  death.  And 
since  it  looked  that  none  but  Slocombe  had 
slain  him,  there  was  a  curious  turn  of  feeling, 
and  the  men  stared  at  him  as  if  he  was  a 
savage  beast. 

"  Don't  have  no  fear  as  justice  won't  be 
done,"  said  Norton  calmly,  "  but  for  the 
moment  'twill  pay  you  best  to  say  you  ain't 
guilty  of  this  man's  fife,  Tom  Slocombe: 
Be  it  as  'twill,  he's  dead — look  at  his  throat — 
and  I've  got  to  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Law  for  causing  his  death." 

'Twas  a  curious  turn  to  the  wheel,  no 
doubt.  But  that's  how  it  happened,  and, 
afore  he  knew  it  almost.  Tommy  had  the 
bracelets  on,  and  found  hisself  marched  back 
to  Little  Silver.  You  see,  Adam  Norton 
was  a  proper  pillar  of  the  Law,  and  a  man 
of  a  turn  of  mind  only  to  be  found  in  a 
policeman.  He  wouldn't  take  the  surface 
value  of  things,  but  always  went  under  'em. 
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He  knew  that  .Ttomfiay  Slocombe,i;  Hated 
Dr^ke,  and  he'd} found  Drake  with  his  neck 
brok^,  and  had  eveiy  reason  to  Mi  eve,  on 
the  testimony  of  Dorcas  Gooding,  that 
Tommy  had  done  the  dreadful  deed.  So 
he  arrested  him  there  and  then  ;  hut  as 
there  weren't  no  lock-iip  to  Little  Silver, 
and  the  hour  was  late,  a  question  rose  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  culprit,  And 
the  next  minute  there  rose  another  question 
y— as  to  where  they  should  house  the  dead 
man,  for  they'd  brought  him  along  on  a 
hurdle.  There  they  all  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  village,  with  fifty  lanterns  flashing 
and  with  a  hundred  people  round  the  hurdle, 
and  a  dozen  round  Tom  Slocombe — a  dead 
man  being  so  much  more  interesting  than  a 
live  one,  even  though  he  did  have  handcuffs 
on.  Of  course,  Tom  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
it.  He  dressed  down  the  constables  proper^ 
and  said  they  was  a  disgrace,  and  a  fraud, 
and  so  on,  and  ought  to  reward  him  for 
what  he'd  done  instead  of  treating  him  like 
a  criminal  ;  br^t  Adam  never  did  like 
Tommy's  ways  of  doing  justice,  and  he 
wasn't  sorry  to  give  him  a  pinch.  And- as 
for  Slocombe's  talk,  it  was  no  more  than  tliQ 
chatter  of  an  angry  tomtit;  to  the  constable; 
But  Norton  had  a  great  respect  for  authority, 
and  when  presently  there  come  along  the 
Reverend  Bouverie,  he  puts  the  matter 
very  clearly  afore  him,  and  begged  him  to 
take  command.  ; 

"I  can't  let  go  of  Tommy  Slocombe,  your 
reverence— that  I  will  not  do,"  he  says, 
"because  he's  my  prisoner,  and  I'm 
answerable  to  the  King  and  the  Lords  and, 
Commons  for  him  ;  but  if  you'll  take  the 
lead,  as  the  first  man  in  the  parish,  and 
tell  me  where  I  did  ought  to  shut  him  up, 
I'll  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  And  also 
what  us  had  better  da.  with  this  here  dead 
man  till  crowner's  sat  on  him  ?  " 

The  Reverend  Bouverie  was  a  quick 
thinker,  and  -  just  the  opposite  of  Adam 
Norton,  besides  being  a  rare  sport,  as  I 
told  'e,  and  '  a  very'  good  friend  of 
Slocombe's.  His  first  thought,  as  he  told 
Tommy  after,  was  to  order  the  handcuffs 
off  and  tell  Adam  that  he'd  ^o  bail  for 
the  prisoner ;  ^  but  he  guessed  that  Norton 
would  refuse  for  certain,  and  very  likely 
get  nasty  as  well,  so  he  took  another  line. 
His  object  was  to  help  Tommy  out  of  what 
promised  to  he  a  nasty  fix,  for , the  man's 
temper  was  known ;  and.  even  ^f  he  got  off,  in 
the  long  run,  i]b  threatened  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  a  spell  in  iExeter  Gaol,  if  no  worse. 
'Twas    justifiable  homicide,  at   the    least; 


and,  having  ndi  opinion  of  the  Law,  parson 
felt  it  might;  be  brought  in  worse.i  So  he 
told  himself  that  the  great  thing  was  to 
get  Tommy  into  his  own  hands,  if  it  could 
be  done.  And  a  mighty  clever  thought;, 
flashed  into  his  mind.  . 

"  Let  the  man  be  taken  into  the  church,' ■ 
he ;  said,  "  There  all  are  equal,  and  there 
he  m^y  stop  until  to-morrow.  And  the 
dead  shall  go  in,  too.  God  is  the  forgiving 
Father  of  us  all,  sinners  and  saints  alike. 
It  is  fit  and  proper  that  this  unhappy 
creature,  who,  it  seems,  has  been  cut  oft*  iii 
the  midst  of  his  sins,  should  sleep  to-night 
in  his  Father's  house." 

The  people  applauded  his  reverence,  and 
thought  'twas  a  very  religious  way  to  look 
at  it.  So  they  put  the  dead  man  on  a  bier, 
and  sent  for  old  Mother  Masters — the  butt- 
woman  j  and  monthly  nurse  —  to  lay  him 
out ;  and  they  took  Tom  Slocombe  to  the 
Squire's  pew. r  His  reverence  made  Tommy 
swear  before  the  constables  and  all  men 
assembled  that  he'd  bide  quiet  through  the 
night,  and  d^; no  hurt  there,  and  not  attempt 
to  escape ;  but  Adam  Norton  set  a  sharp 
watch;  at  all  four  doors  of  the  sacred 
building,  and  the  .Reverend  Bouverie 
raised  no  objection  to  that.  He  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  constables  first,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  hear  as  Adam  thought  it  might 
not  have  been  a  robbery  at  all,  but  just  a 
common  and  deliberate  murder. 

"Suppose,"  he  said,  "'this  here  Tonl 
Slocombe  had  plotted  with  Dorcas  Gooding^ 
and  she  have  pretended  it  all,  and  helped 
him;  then,  when  he'd  killed  the  nian,,thay 
hatched  up  this  tale  about  his  stealing  her 
purse  ?  "  !; 

He  was  that  sort  of  wonderful  far-seeing 
ass,  was  Adam  Norton — a  right-down  proper 
policeman  to  the  soles  of  his  boots.  And 
other  ideas  he  had,  too--in  fact,  every  sort 
of  possible  idea  but  what  Dorcas  had  told 
him.  ScO  his  reverence  seed  that  the  occasion 
called  for  more  thought  yet,  and  believed  that, 
if  he  was  going  to  get  Tommy  clear  without 
niore  trouble,  he  best  to  set  about  it. 

,  But  lOne  thing  that  Adam  had  said  put 
him  on  the  track  of  his  plot,  and  such  was 
parson's  amazing  cleverness  and  presence  of 
mind  that  it  led  him  straight  to  snap  his 
fingers. at  the  Law,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
and  take  the  rare  action  that  he  did  take. 

Norton  had  pointed  out,  you  see,  that 
Dorcas  Gooding  was  witness  to  the  tragedy. 

"  Us  must  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  her,  too,"' 
he  said,  "  for  she's  the  witness  of  the  deed, 
and  will  have  to  stand  for  the  Crown."      ' 


'  Let  the  man  be  taken  into  the  church,'  he  said.     '  There  all  are  equal.' " 
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"  Where's  the  justice  of  that  ?  "  asked 
parson.  "  'T would  be  a  poor  return  for 
saving  her  purse  for  her  to  bear  witness 
against  Slocombe." 

*'  The  Law's  the  Law/'  answered  the  other. 
"  Us  can't  go  against  it,  and  she'll  be  called, 
if  she's  alive,  when  the  trial  comes  on." 

And  then  they  parted,  and  the  parson 
went  his  way  down  the  village  to  see  Dorcas 
Gooding. 

And  for  half  an  hour  he  had  a  solemn  tell 
witli  her,  and  then  ofP  to  the  church  he  went, 
and  had  another  tell  with  Slocombe,  and  then 
back  to  Dorcas  he  came  again.  He  left  no 
stone  unturned,  without  a  doubt;  but 
whether  he  was  right  or  whether  he  was 
wrong  to  take  such  amazing  measures  be  a 
question  for  each  man  to  decide  for  himself. 
Be  it  as  'twill,  the  result  by  all  accounts 
answered  his  best  hopes,  for  he  cornered  the 
Law  as  the  Law  was  never  cornered  afore 
in  its  life,  to  my  knowledge,  and  that  by  no 
unlawful  or  irregular  thing — in  fact,  far  from 
it.  He  only  followed  his  holy  calling,  and  did 
no  more  than  his  proper  work  in  its  proper 
place, 

'  With  morning,  Norton  and  Elias  Foster 
brought  up  a  trap  from  "  The  Green  Man  " 
to  take  Slocombe  to  Exeter,  and  then  they 
heard  the  news.  And  Elias  Foster  was 
properly  glad,  and  didn't  pretend  he  wasn't  ; 
but  Adam  Norton  took  it  very  much  to 
heart,  and  'peared  to  think  he  was  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Law  for  ever.  For  the 
people  took  the  side  of  parson,  which  was 
always  the  wisest  thing  to  do  in  a  small 
parish  in  them  days.  His  sporting  reverence 
it  was  w^ho  told  the  tale  without  a  blush  to 
the  constables  in  the  first  dimpsy  of  the 
morning,  and  the  day  after  he'd  heard  it, 
Norton  said  out  loud,  afore  a  rally  of 
neighbours  in  "The  Green  Man"  pubhc- 
house,  that  if  that  was  the  ways  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Establishment,  he'd  never  go  in  the 
church  again,  but  turn  Dissent^er  for  evermore. 
Which  he  did  do,  and  lived  and  died  one, 
being  just  a  policeman,  that  chap,  without 
a  saving  clause,  you  may  say. 
>  "  'Tis  like  this,  my  bold  heroes,"  begins 
parson  in  his  big  pulpit  manner,  "  you  set  a 
close  watch  and  you  did  your  duty ;  but  'tis 
in  vain,  for  a  greater  than  you  also  did  his 
duty — I  refer  to  myself.  And  those  who 
ministered  to  the  dust  of  the  dead  have 
served  the  living  as  well.  The  second  woman, 
you  admitted,  was  Dorcas  Gooding,  while 
the  undertaker,  and  Mother  Masters,  who 
washed  the  corpse,  were  witnesses  of  a 
nocturnal  ceremony  duly  performed  by  me 


in  the  small  hours  of  this  day.  Yes,  I  who 
gtand  before  you  celebrated  the  solemn  rite, 
and  those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder,  Adam  Norton.  In  a 
word,  your  witness  has  married  your  prisoners; 
and  since,  by  the  humane  and  just  provision 
of  the  Law,  a  woman  cannot  testify  against 
her  husband,  your  case  against  my  friend, 
Thomas  Slocombe,  falls  to  the  ground.  He 
pleads  *  Not  guilty '  of  any  crime,  and  I 
command  you,  in  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
to  loose  him  and  let  him  go." 

'Twas  a  bit  of  bluff,  as  we'd  say  nowa- 
days, but  it  did  its  work.  There  stood 
Slocombe,  grinning  all  over  his  face,  and  his 
wife  beside  him.  She  had  two  black  eyes 
and  a  nose  like  a  vegetable  marrow,  but  she 
was  as  happy  as  a  queen  ;  and  the  Reverend 
Bouverie  being  a  power  in  the  land,  of 
course  Adam  dursn't  deny  and  defy  the 
holy  man.  Instead,  he  obeyed  him,  after 
calling  Foster  to  bear  witness  of  what  had 
been  said.  So  Tommy  was  let  loose  and 
went  home  to  breakfast  with  Dorcas  ;  and, 
of  course,  the  village  rang  with  it  in  half 
an  hour. 

'Twas  a  very  irregular  and  unnatural 
proceeding,  without  a  doubt,  and  it  couldn't 
happen  to-day,  I'm  sure,  w^hen  no  self- 
respecting  village  lacks  a  proper  lock-up, 
and  when  no  parson  would  take  the  Law  out 
of  policeman's  hands  in  that  bowldacious 
manner  ;  but  it  happened,  as  I  tell  you,  a 
hundred  odd  years  ago,  and  when  'twas 
found  who  was  dead,  not  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  could  be  got  to  take  it  serious,  for 
they  was  all  only  too  thankful  to  think  that 
such  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  as  poor  Dicky 
Drake  had  gone  to  his  last  Judge,  and 
wouldn't  come  afore  them  no  more.  Of 
course  Slocombe  never  denied  the  facts ; 
but  since  they  were  as  they  were,  he  weren't 
'  even  locked  up  again,  though  his  enemies 
said  'twas  a  disgrace  and  scandal  to  let  him 
go  free.  But  his  friends,  from  the  Reverend 
'  Bouverie  downwards,  stuck  up  for  him  most 
steadfast ;  and  to  show  he  was  a  fair  man 
and  not  one-sided,  after  the  inquest,  parson 
buried  the  dead  chap  with  full  Christian 
burial,  and  thundered  a  very  fine  full- 
flavoured  discourse  the  next  Sunday.  "Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  was  his  solemn 
text,  and  he  left  the  sinner  to  his  Saviour, 
and  had  a  tidy  slap  at  Adam  Norton  at  the 
finish.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Tommy  Slocombe  was 
among  them  that  henrd  the  discourse,  with 
every  eye  upon  'em,  no  doubt,  when  they 
rose  side  by  side  to  thumb  the  same  hymi\^ 
book. 
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IN  the  year  ]822  a  little  band  of 
enthusiastic  music-lovers,  of  whom 
John  Fane  (Lord  Burghersh),  afterwards 
eleventh  Earl  of  Westmorland,  was  the 
moving  spirit,  determined  to  inaugurate  a 
national  institution  where  all  desirous  of 
doing  so  might  receive  a  sound  musical 
education  at  a  merely  nominal  cost ;  for 
musicians  in  England  at  that  period  mostly 
belonged  to  one  of  three  groups — the 
untaught;  the  self-taught,  and  the  badly 
taught.  Naturally,  the  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  could  be  given  better  musical  tuition, 
if  their  parents  so  wished.  But  a  century  or 
so  ago  the  wealthy  classes,  for  the  most  part, 
took  little  interest  in  music,  or,  indeed,  in 
things  artistic.  True  musical  talent  and 
what  we  call  the  "artistic  temperament" 
were  confined  chiefly  to  the  middle  classes,  a 
section  of  the  community  that  rarely  could 
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afford  to  cultivate  what  is  referred  to  by 
writers  of  the  period  as  "this  luxurious 
taste." 

Of  course,  the  proposal  was  opposed  by 
some.  Records  in  history  show  us  that  never 
in  this  country  has  any  suggestion,  no  matter 
how  obviously  excellent,  been  put  forward 
that  has  not  immediately  been  condemned 
by  a  body  of  the  pessimists  and  captious 
critics.  Thus  it  was  said  that  the  middle 
classes  had  "  no  need  of  music  "  ;  that  there 
were  matters  of  everyday  importance  which 
should  engross  all  their  attention  ;  and  that, 
in  any  case,  it  would  be  an  immense  mistake 
to  afford  them  opportunities  of  becoming 
proficient  in  music,  when  music,  after  all, 
"  could  hardly  help  them  to  earn  a  livelihood." 
Indeed,  even  to-day  the  questions  are  not 
infrequently  asked  :  What  is  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  turning  out  every 
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year  scores  of  proficient,  musicians  ?  Of 
what  good  are  they  in  the  world  ?  What 
is  to  become  of  them  all,  especially  if 
the  number  continues  to  increase  ?  The 
answer  to  such  inquiries  is  simple  enough  : 
What  would  the  majority  of  these  students 
do  in  the  world  if  they  were  not  trained 


As  professors  of  music,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  without  difficulty  obtain 
remunerative  posts  in  many  of  our  Colonies, 
as  well  as  in  those  British  possessions  which 
cannot  be  termed  colonies,  while  the  larger 
proportion  are  able  to  obtain  similar  work  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


tup:    MAlk    STAinCASK. 


to  be  musicians  ?  In  some  way  or  'other; 
they  would  have  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and^" 
when  thoroughly  trained,  they  have,  at  any- 
rate,  the  whole  world  *  open  to  them. '  For 
it  was  never  contemplated  by  the  R.A.M.'  that 
the  majority  of  its  students  should  adopt  the 
concert  platform  as  a  career  ;  there,  it  is  true, ; 
the  openings  and  the  possibilities  are  limited.' 


.  In  spite  of  those  early  objections,  however,: 
the  small  group  of  enthusiasts  worked  steadily 
on,  with  the  result  that  in  1823,  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  King  George  IV.,  they 
started  their  first  public  work.  Seven  years 
later  King  George,  who  already  had  become 
an  annual  subscriber  of  one  hundred  guineas 
to    the    newly-formed    institution,    evinced 
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further  interest  in 
it  by  granting  it  a 
Royal  Charter.  In 
this  charter  it  was 
set  forth  that  the 
objects  of  what  is 
now  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music 
should  be  ''to 
promote  the  culti- 
V a t i 0 n  of  the 
science  of  music, 
and  to  af f 0 r d 
facilities  for  at- 
taining perfection 
in  it  by  assisting 
with  general  in- 
struction all 
persons  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  know- 
ledge thereof." 

From  the  date 
of  its  inception, 
the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  now  tlie 
oldest  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the 
United    Kingdom, 

may  be  said  never  to  have  looked  back,  or 
even  to  have  marked  time  in  the  progress 
of  its  success.     In  1823  it  had  but  twenty 
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pupils,  and  this  number  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing, until  now  considerably  over  five 
hundred  students  are  anmiaUy  on  the 
register.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to 
say  exactly  how 
many  of  both  sexes 
have  obtained  tbeir 
musical  education 
at  the  R.A.M. 
during  the  ninety 
years  of  its 
existence,  but 
certainly  the 
II  umber  runs 
into  very  many 
thousands.  Of 
these  a  sensible 
proportion  have 
risen  to  positions 
of  eminence  on  the 
concert  platform  as 
well  as  in  teaching 
capacities,  and 
to-day  many  are  to 
be  found  holding 
important  posts, 
not  in  this  country 
only,  as  stated,  but 
in  countries  the 
world  over. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  the  organisation 
is  that  by  means  of  examinations  arranged 
by  the  Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and 
the  Koyal  College  of  Music  tbe  benefits  of 
the  Academy  are  extended  even  to  non- 
students,  who,  in  consequence,  may  become 
qualified  to  compete  for  tbe  Academy's 
scholarships  and  prizes,  the  majority  of 
which  are  of  considerable  value.  So  recently 
as  the  year  1910  a  supplemental  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Academy  which  considerably 


it  is  safe  to  say  that  to-day  the  Academy  has 
students  from  practically  every  county  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  in  addition,  many 
from  far-distant  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
Opened  originally  in  small  premises  in 
Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  the 
Academy  grew  until,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
had  come  to  occupy  no  less  than  six  large 
houses  in  that  street.  Attempts  to  secure 
still  further  accommodation  in  Tenterden 
Street  pr  its  vicinity  having  proved  futile,  it 
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extends  its  duties  and  privileges,  and, 
incidentally,  empowers  it  "  to  do  all  and  all 
manner  of  acts  and  things  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever  which  shall  be  necessary  for  or 
conducive  to  the  effecting  or  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
or  which  the  Board  of  Directors  thereof  shall 
in  their  discretion  consider  necessary  for,  or 
conducive  to,  such  effecting  and  carrying 
out."  Since  these  additional  facilities  were 
granted,  certain  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  Academy  have  been  made  which  must 
prove  very  beneficial  to  the  students.  Indeed, 


w^as  decided  to  erect  a  building  sufficiently 
large  to  take  in  the  entire  school.  On 
July  14,  1910,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  house  w^as  laid  by  Lord  Stratbcona,  and 
it  was  this  building  that  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught  formally  opened  on  June  22  last. 
That  the  new  building  is  w^orthy  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  all  who  see 
it  must  at  once  admit.  Standing  barely 
fifty  feet  back  from  the  Marylebone  roadway, 
and  within  a  minute's  walk  of  Baker  Street 
Station,  it  certainly  looks  most  imposing. 
Within  it  are  over  fifty  teaching-rooms,  in 
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addition  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms  for 
the  Principal,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  his 
colleague  the  Curator,  Mr.  F.  Corder,  and  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  W.  Renaut.  The  business 
offices  are  all  very  conveniently  arranged, 
and  restaurants  are  provided  where  students 
may  obtain  both  lunch  and  tea.  And  in 
this  connection  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  catering,  for  which  Mr.  Renaut 
is  alone  responsible,  and  that  is  generally 
pronounced  to  be  most  excellent.      At  first 


hall,  to  some  extent  indicates.  There  is 
even  a  passenger  lift  for  the  use  of  students 
and  professors,  also  one  of  the  most  powerful 
lifts  in  London  for  the  conveyance  of  piano- 
fortes from  floor  to  floor.  As  there  are 
already  between  sixty  and  seventy  pianofortes 
in  the  building,  the  advantages  of  having 
such  a  lift  may  be  gathered. 

As  for.  the  dimensions  of  the  building, 
the  frontage  is  over  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  the  five  floors  above  ground 
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attempts  w^ere  made  to  "  farm  out "  the 
catering,  but  in  the  end  it  w^as  found  that 
better  food  could  be  provided  if  the  Academy 
catered  for  itself  and  provided  at  a  lower 
cost.  To-day  the  price  charged  to  the 
professors  for  a  well-prepared  and  well-served 
lunch  of  four  courses  is  eighteenpence,  while 
the  students  are  charged  for  the  same  meal 
only  a  shilling.  That  the  governing  body  is 
not  of  the  old-fashioned,  ultra-conservative 
type,  the  fact  that  throughout  the  building 
telephones  abound,  and  that  a  public  tele- 
phone has  been  installed   in   the  entrance 


rise  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet. 
These  floors  are  constructed  entirely  of 
Portland  stone  and  red  brick,  with  a  green 
slate  roof,  the  woodwork  being  all  teak,  the 
least  inflammable  of  timber.  The  actual 
building  contains  three  sections,  of  which 
the  first — the  central  section— includes  the 
entrance  hall,  the  broad  staircase,  and  most 
of  the  class-rooms.  In  the  second  section — 
the  west  wing — are  the  administrative  offices, 
the  general  library,  and  the  unique  Angelina 
Goetz  Library — a  memorial  presented  by  the 
children    of   Angelina    Goetz.      The    third 


"A    VIOLIN    CONCERTO."      BY    JOHN    GULICTI. 
From  tke  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millhank. 
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section,  which  is  the  east  wing,  includes  the 
concert  hall,  where  an  audience  of  over  eight 
hundred  may  be  accommodated  comfortably, 
and  in  which  is  a  very  fine  organ,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Threlfall  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
Mr.  Thomas  Threlfall  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  from  1887  until 
his  death,  in  1907.  On  the  completion  of 
the  concert  hall,  which  forms  an  important 
annexe  to  the  building  on  the  east  side,  the 
new  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music  was  officially 
opened,  in  the  absence  of  the  President  in 
Canada,  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught.      A   large  and  dis- 


sound  cannot  issue  from  any  room  that  ha« 
glass  doors  and  glass  partitions,  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  these  rooms  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music's  new  building  are  among  the  few  in 
England  which  actually  are  "  sound  proof," 
and  not  so  in  theory  only.  This  complete 
deadening  is  brought  about  by  having,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  glass  doors  and 
glass  partitions,  double  doors  and  everywhere 
concrete  floors.  The  advantage  of  having 
music-rooms  thus  constructed  is,  of  course, 
obvious. 

At   the   present    time    there    are   at  the 
Academy  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  four 
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tinguished  company  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  also  at  the  orchestral  concert 
and  reception  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
Perhaps -the  two  points  which  strike  a 
visitor  most  forcibly,  when  he  enters  the 
building  for  the  first  time,  are  its  brightness 
and  its  freshness.  Special  attention  was  paid 
to  these  points  when  the  building  w^as 
being  designed  and  constructed,  and,  as  an 
American  visitor  remarked  when  shown  over 
the  Academy  recently,  "  you  feel  cheered  up 
directly  you  get  inside  the  place."  Another 
important  feature,  if  one  may  call  it  so, 
is  the  complete  deadening  of  all  sound 
between  the  teaching-rooms.     Theoretically, 


professors  and  twenty-one  sub-professors,  and 
the  subjects,  exercises,  and  instruments  they 
teach  include  the  elements  of  music,  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  composition,  solo  singing, 
sight  singing  and  musical  dictation,  choral 
singing,  choir  training,  pianoforte,  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  organ,  harp,  violin,  viola, 
violoncello,  double  bass,  wind  instruments, 
other  choral  instruments,  ensemble  playing, 
instrumental  and  vocal  concerted  music, 
orchestral  playing,  military  music,  diction 
and  elocution,  operatic  singing  and  acting, 
drama,  deportment,  fencing  and  physical 
drill,  stage  dancing,  and  the  Italian,  French, 
and  German  languages.     It  may  be  added 
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that  only  professors  are  engaged  who  succeed 
in  completely  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
the  Principal  of  the  Academy  and  his 
Committee. 

Keenly  interested  in  their  pupils,  and 
anxious  for  their  welfare,  are  the  professors 
and  teachers  one  and  all.  Asked  recently 
what  he  would  deem  the  most  important 
qualification  in  a  student  whose  ambition  it 
should  be  to  become  an  artist,  the  Principal 
answered  without  a  moment's  hesitation  : 
"  More  than  one.  Although  I  am  frequently 
pressed  to  give  an  opinion   on   the   future 


F.  W.  Renaut  (Secretary).        E.  Mathews. 


I  can  safely  say  that  our  authorised  music 
schools  are  now  not  only  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  foreign  conservatoires,  but, 
in  the  matter  of  liberality  of  thought 
and  knowledge  of  every  European  school 
of  composition,  decidedly  in  advance  of 
them.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  department 
in  which  our  home  training  is  inferior.  The 
amount  of  musical  talent  in  this  country  is 
quite  remarkable,  and  the  number  of  gifted 
and,  be  it  said,  eager  young  students  in  the 
R.A.M.  is  most  encouraging  to  us.  Of 
course,  not  every  one  of  our  pupils  aspires  to 

C.  Rube. 


F.  Corder.  Alderman  E.  Cooper.         R.  Horton  Smith       Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 

(Chairman). 
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chances  of  the  success  of  some  young 
candidate  for  admission,"  he  continued,  "  I 
invariably  decline  to  prophesy.  Musical 
talent  is  not  enough  unless  it  is  backed  by 
brains,  application,  and  health,  and  these 
qualifications  we  do  not  pretend  to  supply. 
In  these  bustling  days  many  people  imagine 
they  can  be  adequately  prepared  for  a  career 
in  any  art  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
formerly.  And  sometimes  I  think  that  too 
much  is  expected  from  the  teacher,  and  too 
small  an  amount  of  responsive  exertion  from 
the  pupil.  It  should  be,  *  How  much  can  I 
learn  ?  '  not '  How  soon  can  I  earn  ?  '     But 


appear  on  the  public  concert  platform  or  the 
operatic  stage.  We  train  teachers  in  all 
the  departments  of  music.  Many  clever 
amateurs,  who  have  no  thought  of  entering 
the  musical  profession,  now  prefer  to  submit 
to  a  complete  academic  curriculum,  instead 
of  taking  lessons  in  any  one  particular  branch 
of  music,  as  formerly  they  were  wont  to  do. 
An  ex-student  of  the  R.A.M.  myself— just 
half  a  century  ago— I  may  lay  claim  to  a 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  and  personal 
experience  of  the  advantages  which  the 
young  musician  of  the  present  day  enjoys. 
And,  judging  from  the  happy  young  faces  I 
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daily  see  around  me,  one  may  assume  that 
our  combined  work  for  their  benefit  is 
appreciated  to  the  full.  And  that  contents 
us." 

King  George  Y.  and  Queen  Mary  to-day 
head  the  list  of  Royal  patrons  of  the  Academy ; 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  President,  and 
the  vice-presidents  are  Lord  Alverstone,  the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey,  and  Lord  Strathcona. 
Among  the  nineteen  directors  are  the 
Marquess  of  Eipon  and  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  as 
already  stated,  is  the  Principal,  Mr.  Frederick 
Corder  is  the  Curator,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Renaut 
is  the  Secretary. 

Since  the  Academy  was  established, 
there  have  been  six  principals.  The  first 
was  Dr.  WiUiam  Crotch,  who  held  office 
from  1823  to  1832,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  latter  year  by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1859  by 
Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  who  was  followed  in 
1866  by  Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett, 
whose  successor,  in  1875,  was  Sir  George  A. 


Macf  arren.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  Mackenzie 
was  elected  Principal  in  1888. 

There  is  a  German  saying  to  the  effect 
that  "  only  a  carriage  which  runs  on  well- 
oiled  wheels  can  run  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  travellers,"  meaning  that  only  an 
institution  that  is  properly  organised  and 
appointed  can  be  carried  on  to  advantage. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  is  a  success 
now,  as  it  always  has  been,  because,  since  its 
inception,  the  right  men  have  been  at  every 
helm.  To-day  its  entire  management  runs 
on  wheels.  Every  director,  every  member 
of  the  Committee  and  of  the  House 
Committee,  every  administrative  officer  and 
honorary  officer,  knows  what  he  is  expected 
to  do,  knows  how  to  do  it,  and  does  it. 
The  Academy  has  been  described  as  "a 
triumph  of  organisation,"  and  the  description 
exactly  sums  it  up.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  its  further  development,  for  already 
the  prophecy  has  been  uttered  that  it  will 
have  outgrown  even  its  new  home  in  less 
than  twenty  years. 


SADDLE    SONG. 


^n^E  trotted  throug:h  the  poplar  bluffs, 
^  ^    With  all  their  silver  sheathing  donned, 
We  climbed  a  rolling  butte,  and  saw 
The  sunlit  prairies  stretch  beyond. 


The  dark  cloud  shadows  race  us  on, 
The  bugling  winds  brave  music  blow, 
The  joy  of  speed  runs  in  my  veins, 
And  sets  me  singing  as  we  go. 


Her  hoof s^plashed  deep  in  crocuses. 

She  sniffed  the  breeze  and  tossed  her  mane ; 

I  laughed  "Alannahl"  in  her  ear, 

Then  touched  her  flank  and  gave  her  rein» 


A  rhapsody  of  swelling  lung 
Voicing  the  hymn  of  blood  set  free, 
I  sing  because  my  heart  is  young, 
And  all  the  world  is  young  with  me. 


And  now  she  flings  the  miles  behind, 
Bursting  the  humming  air  apart. 
Against  the  straining  cinch  I  feel 
The  pounding  of  her  eager  h^art* 


A  liquid  world  flows  streaming  by; 
Landmarks  arise,  are  past  and  gone; 
Yet  still,  upon  the  sunlit  grass, 
I  see  my  shadow  hurrying  on. 

CROSgie  QAI^STIN, 
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SOME    CHRISTMAS    BROMIDIOM5. 

"  Yes,  I  always  mean  to  get  my  shopping  done 

early,  but  I  never  do." 

"  It's  so  hard  to  find  gifts  for  men." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  possible  Christmas  is  so  near." 

"  It  isn't  the  value  of  the  gifts — it's  just  the 

remembrance." 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  plenty  of  money,   Christmas 

shopping  would  be  easy  enough.*' 
"  It's  awfully  hard  to  select  a  book." 
"It   isn't   only  the  gifts,  but   nowadays  you 


show  by  action  something  that  they  wished 
Santa  Claus  to  bring  them.  There  was  no 
response. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  what  was  ex- 
pected, she  arose  and  marched  around  the  circle 
with  knees  stiff  and  head  erect,  meaning  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  tin  soldier. 

"  Now,  children,"  she  said,  "  what  is  it  that  I 
wish  Santa  Claus  to  bring  me  for  Christmas  ?  " 

*'  I  know,  I  know,  teacher,"  cried  a  small  boy, 
waving  his  hand.     "  A  sweetheart !  " 


MANY    MEN.    MANY    MINDS. 


"Have  an  apple,  old  man?     I  have  one  every  morning.      'An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,' you  know.^ 
*'  Sorry,  my  boy,  but  my  doctor  won't  let  me  touch  'cm  ! " 


have  to  have  all  that  tissue-paper  and  holly 
ribbon  and  fancy  bits." 

**  It's  so  hard  to  find  anything  for  her,  because 
she  has  everything  already." 

"  Alice  and  I  don't  give  presents  any  more — we 
just  exchange  post-cards." 

"Ob,  I  never  give  my  husband  a  Christmas 
present." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  Christmas  if  it  werea't  for 
writing  the  notes  of  thanks  afterwards." 


"  And,  Tommy,  has  your  poor  mother  sprained 
her  ankle?" 

"  Yes,  but  it's  all  right.  She  bought  all  our 
Christmas  presents  first." 


A  KINDERGARTEN  teacher  asked  the  youngsters, 
one  morning  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  to 
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"  I've  called  on  behalf  of  the  waits,  sir,"  said 
the  man  at  the  door,  diffidently  but  expectantly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  "  I  half  expected 
you.    Well,  go  on." 

"  We  thought — er — you  would  wish  to  give  a 
small  donation,  sir,  perhaps " 

"Heavens,  man,"  came  the  prompt  retort,  "I 
thought  you'd  come  to  apologise  1 " 
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THE     YOUNG 

"  Mamma,  why  does  that  lady  wear  a  muzzle? 
she  bite  ?  " 


Does 


A    SURPRISE    PACKET. 
Bij    A,    L»    Harris, 

"  I  ADORE  teddy  bears  I  "  she  said. 

My  arms  were  full  of  them,  not  to  mention 
a  golliwog  and  various  other  items. 

Hebe  had  commandeered  my  services. 

"  Come  and  help  me  buy  Christmas  presents,*' 
she  had  said. 

And,  on  my  joyful  compliance,  she  had  turned 
me  into  a  beast  of  burden.  She  had  a  number 
of  small  cousins  and  juvenile  acquaintances 
with  whom  she  was  enormously  popular — not 
to  mention  others — each  of  whom  must  receive 
some  seasonable  remembrance. 

"  Isn't  that  a  beauty  ?  " 

She  paused  before  one  of  imposing  size,  and 
gazed  at  it  with  longing  eyes.  Fortunately, 
the  price  of  this  member  of  the  T.  Bear 
family  was  prohibitive,  and  we  passed  on. 

"  I  must  have  one  of  those  doll's  washing- 
stands  1  "  she  exclaimed  a  moment  later.  "  Do 
look  at  the  dear  little  cake  of  pink  soap  I  Let 
me  see."  And  she  checked  off  the  items  on  her 
fingers. 

"  There's  a  teddy  bear  for  Billy,  and  a 
golliwog  for  Chubby,  and  another  teddy  bear 
for  Joey,  and  an  indiarubber  ball  for  Poppy, 
and  a  box  of  soldiers  for  Jimmy.  The  doll's 
washing-stand  will  be  just  the  thing  for  Flossy." 

"  But  suppose  her  dolls  won't  wash,"  I  said 
rashly. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  reminded  me  of  that," 
she  said.  *'  I  must  get  her  one  that  will.  It 
would  never  do  for  that  little  cake  of  pink  soap 
to  be  wasted." 


So  a  washable  doll  was  purchased  and  added 
to  my  responsibilities. 

"  You  can't  depend  on  things  being  sent  at 
Christmas -time,"  she  said.  "  You  may  get 
them,  and  then  you  mayn't.  I  hope  you 
don't  mind " 

**  Not  at  all,"  I  protested,  as  a  skipping-rope, 
suspended  overhead,  made  an  attempt  to  lasso 
me,  but  only  succeeded  in  knocking  my  hat 
over  my  eyes. 

*' Because  I  haven't  nearly  done  yet,"  she 
added,  as  I  made  a  frantic  but  successful 
attempt  to  save  my  hat  and  dropped  a  teddy 
bear.  *'  Do  —  do  be  careful  of  the  doll's 
washing-stand." 

Then  she  led  the  way  into  another  department 
where  there  were  all  sorts  of  what  she  called 
"  cute  "  little  articles. 

"Look  at  this,"  she  said,  holding  out  what 
appeared  to  be  a  highly-glazed  currant  bun. 

But  she  pressed  a  spring,  and  there  was  a 
cake  of  heliotrope  soap  inside  it ;  while  another 
article,  in  the  form  of  a  penny  roll,  proved  to 
contain  a  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne. 

"  You  can  put  those  in  your  pockets,"  she 
said,  after  they  had  been  purchased.  "  You 
haven't  begun  to  fill  your  pockets  yet." 

I  kicked  a  little  at  this.  I  tried  to  explain 
that  my  tailor  would  regard  such  conduct  as 
sacrilege. 

But  she  irrelevantly  remarked,  **  Fiddle- 
sticks I "  adding  that  we  were  getting  on 
nicely,   and   an   inkstand   in   the   shape   of   a 


EXCESS    OF    ZEAL. 


"That  confounded  hair  restorer  of  yours  has  made 
my  hair  come  off  more  than  ever  ! " 

"Ah,  you  must  'ave  put  too  much  on,  sir!  Made 
*vhe  'air  come  right  out,  'stead  of  only  'arf  way!" 
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tomato  would  just  do  for  second  cousin  Clava, 
who  liked  anything  that  was  odd  and  unusual. 

She  also  bought  a  gilt  pig — with  a  blue 
ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  a  head  which 
unscrewed  and  showed  him  to  be  a  receptacle 
for  mixed  chocolates — for  Aunt  Jane,  who  had 
still  a  sweet  tooth  left  in  her  head,  in  spite  of 
the  dentist. 

Then,  as  a  reward,  I  was  allowed  to  give  her 
tea. 

We  shot  up  to  the  top  floor  in  a  lift,  and 
had  hardly  gone  a  yard  or  two  when  a  "Hi, 
mister  1  "  made  me  look  round. 

The  lift  attendant  was  holding  up  the 
washable  doll  by  the  leg,  shfe  having  in  some 
manner  managed  to  kick  off  her  wrappings. 

I  blushed   crimson   as   I   recovered  it,  and 


temporarily  distracted,  bless  her  I  I  wondered 
if  it  contained  soap  or  eau-de-Cologne.  From 
its  shape  I  concluded  the  former.  But,  though 
I  tried  it  all  over,  I  couldn't  hit  on  the  spring 
which  opened  it.  Instead,  I  only  succeeded  in 
chipping  off  a  bit  of  the  outer  varnish.  So  I 
left  off  trying  and  put  it  carefully  away* 

When  I  called  next  day,  I  thanked  her  for 
it.  At  the  same  time  I  observed,  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  she  was  wearing  the  ^brooch 
in  the  shape  of  a  spray  of  mistletoe  I  had  sent 
her. 

"It  was  awfully  good  of  you,"  I  said, 
"  though  I  haven't  been  able  to  open  it  yet." 

*'  Open  it  I  "  she  repeated  vaguely. 

**  The  spring  seems  a  little  bit  intricate,"  I 
explained,    "  and   I    am    afraid   to    use    force. 


yf^^s  f^^»«^ 


A    GOOD    BARGAIN. 


Milt.er:   Did  that  pig  you  bouacht  o'  me  sell  all  right,  Master  Forbes? 

Butch KF^ :   Ay,  that  un  did.    Folks  corned  specially  -when  they  'eerd  I  gotten  one  o'  miller's  pigs, 
six  legs  off  un  already,  I  'ave  ! 


Sold 


jammed  the  creature  head  first  into  my  only 
vacant  pocket. 

But  when  I  found  myself  seated  at  a  little 
table  in  a  snug  corner,  with  Hebe  pouring  out 
the  tea  with  a  delightfully  sedate  expression, 
I  only  wished  that  I  had  more  pockets  for  her 
to  fill,  and  another  pair  of  arms  to  hold  her 
parcels. 

My  one  attempt  to  infuse  a  little  sentiment 
into  the  situation  was,  however,  a  failure. 

'*  That  woman  in  the  pink  and  purple  hat 
has  got  her  eye  on  you,"  she  said,  drawing  her 
hand  away,  "  and — and  you've  got  a  doll's  leg 
hanging  out  of  your  pocket." 

On  Christmas  morning  I  received  a  package 
directed  to  me  in  Hebe's  writing.  It  was  a 
cardboard  box,  and  inside,  carefully  swaddled 
in  tissue,  was  my  present.  Evidently  she 
had  bought  it  whe»  my  atte^tio^  had  been 


So  in  the  meantime  I  am  using  it  as  a 
paper-weight.  You  might  tell  me  what  is 
inside.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  wonderfully  good 
imitation  of  a  mince  pie.     Why,  what " 

Hebe  had  started  to  her  feet,  indignation — • 
or  something  very  much  like  it — blazing  from 
her  eyes. 

"  Imitation  I  Paper-weight  I  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  it  was  a  mince  pie — a  real  one  I  I 
made  it  myself.  I  meant  it  as  a  little  surprise. 
I've  been  having  c-c-cuk-cuk-cooking  lessons" — 
indignation  giving  place  to  tears — **  and  I — I'll 
never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live  I  " 

And  she  didn't — for  nearly  a  week. 


The  man  who  goes  into  politics  as  a  business 
has  no  business  to  go  into  politics. 
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NOT    FOR    CHOICE. 


Salvation  Officer  :  Poor  creature,  do  you  think 
tliat  pot  of  poison  will  quench  your  thirst  ? 
Bill  :  I  ^oj^gs  not,  guv'ner. 


BALLADE    OF   A    CHRISTMAS    PUDDING. 

I  did  my  share,  you  must  admit, 

To  set  tlie  festive  day  afloat, 
I  yielded  to  your  view  of  it, 

And  most  outrageous  cheques  1  wrote. 
Moreover,  there's  that  motor>coat, 

A  fifty-guinea  furry  nest— 
For  these  you  do  not  care  a  groat — 

Your  pudding's  lying  on  my  chest. 

With  footi  I  did  not  want  a  bit 

I  gorged  myself,  like  some  coyote, 
I  braved  the  mince-pie's  toothsome  grit, 

The  sweets  that  cloy,  the  wines  that  bloat ; 
Though  for  your  sake  I  feigned  to  gloat 

O'er  turkey  I  could  ne'er  digest, 
You  failed  me  where  you  know  I  dote— 

Your  pudding's  lying  on  my  chest. 

When  wine  had  given  place  to  wit. 

You  looked  to  me,  of  course,  to  quote 
The  tale  of  Uncle  James's  fit 

When  sixpence  stuck  inside  his  throat; 
Nay,  worse,  to  raise  the  joyful  note. 

And  sing  with  my  accustomed  zest; 
My  voice  would  shame  the  hoarsest  goat— 

Your  pudding's  lying  on  my  chest. 

Woman,  why  should  you  have  the  vote? 

First  learn  the  work  you  should  know  best ; 
Remove  your  beam  before  our  mote — 

Your  pudding's  lying  on  my  chest. 

e.  F,  Austin, 


THE    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

*'  This  section  is  almost  mountainous," 
remarked  the  pedestrian  to  his  companion,  as 
they  trudged  along  a  country  road  one 
summer's  day,  carrying  heavy  bags. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  bit  hilly,"  said  the  farmer  a  few 
minutes  later,  as  he  drove  his  guest  from  the 
station  in  the  old-fashioned  pony-trap. 

"  Nice,  rolling  country  this,"  observed  the 
motorist  to  his  chauffeur,  as  they  whizzed  by 
in  a  big  touring  car. 

"  Jove,  what  a  flat,  uninteresting  region  I  " 
thought  the  aviator,  looking  down  as  he  sailed 
over  it  in  his  majestic  biplane. 


Medical  missionaries  have  some  amusing 
experiences  when,  in  foreign  lands*  they 
prescribe  for  the  ailments  of  the  natives.  One 
lady  doctor  in  India,  having  given  a  woman  a 
powder  for  her  baby,  was  told  the  next  day  that 
the  child  had  taken  the  powder,  but  the  mother 
could  not  get  her  to  swallow  the  paper  I 


When  the  young  physician's  motor  reached 
the  scene  of  the  trolley  accident,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  ;  all  the  victims  had  been  so 
slightly  hurt  that  they  were  able  to  walk 
home.  The  young  doctor  was  keenly  dis- 
appointed, but  his  chauffeur  spoke  up 
cheeringly — 

*' Never  mind,  doctor ;  I'll  run  down  some 
business  on  the  way  home." 


/^(^Ho^tU^HM 


AN    ALTEIINATIVE. 


MoLLiE  ;  Will  you  play  horses  with  me,  prrandpa  ? 

Grandpapa  :  No,  dear,  I  don't  feel  like  playing 
horses  now. 

MoLLiE :  Well,  grandpa,  will  you  play  at  bears,  if 
}  ou  don't  want  to  play  horses  ? 
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The  pleasure  steamer  was  passing  the  big 
convict  settlement,  when  a  short-sighted 
passenger,  thinking  a  well-known  seaside  resort 
was  being  pointed  out,  announced  in  a  very 
loud  voice  that  he  knew  every  corner  of  the 
place,  had  lived  there  for  years,  his  father  and 
grandfather  having  been  born  there  I 


Pat,  in  a  remote  Irish  village,  having  been 
told  that  feather  beds  were  a  luxury,  tried 
sleeping  on  a  single  feather  extracted  from  a 
rooster.  *'  Och,  if  one  is  as  ha,rd  as  that,  what 
must  a  bedful  be  like  ?  "  was  his  matutinal 
reflection. 


Amidst  the  red  tape  of  the  Eeturned  Letter 
Office  there  sometimes  lurks  a  spice  of  humour. 
On  one  occasion  some  rat-poison,  directed  to  a 
certain  Mr.  Smith,  did  not  reach  its  destination. 
It  was  taken  to  one  house  and  declined,  the 
occupant  not  having  ordered  any  of  the  com- 
modity in  question.  Whereupon  the  postman 
wrote  on  the  wrapper  :  "  Not  for  him." 


She  did  not  love  her  needle,  so  when  a 
tattered  shirt  was  presented  to  her  for  repair 
by  her  husband,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  foot- 
ball player,  she  held  it  up  and  said  :  *'  Oh,  I 
think  this  button  wants  a  new  shirt  1 " 


rUatw  frcirvce- 


TIIE    EXPLANATION. 


Patron:    Do  you  live  on  these  victuals  yourselves? 

Pkoprietok  :  We  do,  sir. 

Patron  :  I  should  think  it  would  be  rather  bad  for  your  health. 

Phoprietor:  But,  you  see,  we  are  not  in  this  business  for  our  health. 


The  bride  had  engaged  Sarah,  whose  first 
situation  it  was,  as  a  housemaid.  On  her 
first  day  her  mistress  said :  **  Now,  Sarah,  I 
will  go  over  the  entire  house  with  you,  and 
show  you  exactly  what,  you  are  to  do."  She 
then  kissed  her  husband,  and  went  on  her 
rounds  with  the  new  girl. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  bride  and  her 
husband  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  she  was 
horrified  to  see  Sarah  enter,  and,  blushing 
furiously,  go  up  to  the  young  man,  throw  her 
arms  about  him  and  give  him  a  kiss. 


What's  meat  for  the  goose  is  meat  for  the 
propaganda. 


A  BIT  OF  BLUE. 

"Oh,  for  a  bit  of  blue!"  she  cried. 

**rve  sought  with  might  and  main"— 
Despairingly  Miranda  sighed— 
"I've  looked,  but  looked  in  vain." 

•'Cloudy?    Ah,  yes,  indeed  'tis  so. 
And  grey?    Alack,  too  true!" 
Once  more  she  whispered  in  her  woe 
*'0h,  for  a  bit  of  blue  I" 

Alas,  no  gleam  of  azure,  but— 

Oh,  picture  her  dismay  !— 
She  found  the  village  shop  was  shut, 

And  it  was  washing  day! 

Fay  Inchfawn, 


.,  /,\ 
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THE  PERGOLA. 

*'  Ethel,  my  dear,"  said  William,  with  a 
resolute  air,  *'  I  am^  going:  to  have  a  pergola." 

"  Where  will  you  keep  tibe  thing?  "  she  asked. 

'  *  Where  but  in  the  garde«&  ? ' '  queried  William. 
*'  Do  any  of  your  acquaintances  keep  their 
pergolas  in  the  hall  or  the  night-nursery  ?  " 

*'  What  with  the  children's  rabbits,  and 
Carlo,  and  two  cats,  I  should  have  thought 
we  had  enough  live-stock  on  the  premises." 

"Oh,  my  sweet,  innocent  Cockney,"  exclaimed 
William,  "  reach  me  down  the  dictionary  I    See 


Ethel  (coming  into  the  garden  after  the 
lapse  of  four  hours)  :  Where's  the  pergola  ?  " 

William  :  Your  light  and  airy  tone  proves 
that  you  have  never  come  to  close  grips  with 
one.  After  much  careful  thought,  I  have 
decided  to  turn  it  into  a  rustic  arch.  I  rather 
fancy  pergolas  are  going  out  of  fashion, 
anyway. 


Billy,  aged  four,  often  called  on  his  nearest 
neighbour,    Mrs.   Brown,   who   petted    him  a 


NATUKAL    MODESTY. 


Mistress:   Did  you  get  some  mistletoe  with  the  other  Christmas  things  this  morning,  Mary? 
Mary:   I  intended  to,  ma'am,  but  the  butcher's  boy  was  standin'  by  the  shrubbery  stall  (shyly),  an'- 
I  didn't  like  to  mention  it. 


here.  *  Pergola— an  arbour,  a  balcony.'  Mine 
is  going  to  be  an  arbour— a  rustic  wooden 
structure  of  quaint  design,  bordering  the  entire 
length  of  the  pathway  next  the  lawn.  Over  it 
the  gorgeous  Crimson  Kambler  will  ramble  in 
due  season." 

"  Is  that  what  that  cartload  of  old  boughs  is 
'for  ?  " 

"  You  have  guessed  right  the  very  first  time. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  arm  myself  with  all  the 
available  tools,  and  create  what  I  venture  to 
think  will  be  my  magnum  opus,'' 


great  deal,  and  usually  gave  him  cakes  and 
buns.  And  if  she  happened  to  forget  he 
sometimes  reminded  her. 

His  father  learned  of  this,  and  chided  him 
for  begging,  and  told  him  he  must  not  do  so 
any  more.  The  other  day,  Billy  came  home 
with  crumbs  in  evidence. 

"  Have  you  been  begging  from  Mrs.  Brown 
again  ?  "  asked  his  father  rather  sternly. 

"  No  I  "  said  Billy.  "  I  didn't  beg  for  any. 
I  just  said  this  house  smells  as  if  it  was  full  of 
cakes,  but  what's  that  to  me  ?  " 
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"I've  just  bought  the  most  beautiful  thing. 
If  you  only  knew  the  money  it  cost  me  I  It^s 
a  real  Rembrandt," 

"  Indeed !     How  many  horse-power  ?  " 


some  girl  would  come  along  and  want  to  marry 
me. 


Leslie  and  Betty,  aged  about  seven  and  five, 
were  promised  that,  when  their  auntie  came,  she 
would  bring 
them  a  sleeper 
— a  dormouse, 
you  know. 
U  n  f  o  r  t  u  - 
nately,  on  the 
morning  of 
her  journey, 
the  dormouse 
was  found 
dead.  Their 
mother  tried 
to  break  the 
news  gently 
by  saying 
auntie 
couldn't  bring 
it  with  her, 
because  the 
poor  little 
thing  had 
been  very  ill, 
when  Leslie 
broke  in: 
"  What  was 
the  illness, 
m  u  m  m  i  e  V 
Was  it  a 
cat?" 


The  weather 
was  foggy, 
but  the  sky 
was  clear 
overhead.  One 
old  lady  could 
not  make  out 
why  the 
steamer  was 
going  so 
slowly. 
**  Captain, 
can't  we  go  a 
little  faster? 
It's  clear 
enough  up 
there,"  said 
she,  pointing 
to    the    sky. 


A  CANNY  Scot  went  to  stay  at  a  friend's  house. 
The  weather  was  cold,  so  the  hostess  thought- 
fully put  a  hot-water  bottle  in  his  bed.  In  the 
morning  she  inquired  whether  it  had  been  a  source 
of  comfort.    "  Weel,  yes,  ma'am,  but  there  wasn't 

anything  to 
go  with  it," 
was  the  re- 
gretful reply. 


TUK    HUMOURS 


OF    THE    SEASON. 

act) : 


Whatever 


the 


She  (to  husband,  who  is  doing  the   Santa  Claus 
matter,  John  ? 

He:  Some  silly  ass  has  left  a  rat-trap  here,  and  Fve  just  stepped  on  it. 

She:  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now.  It's  a  httle  joke  of  Alfie's  ''to  catch 
Santa  Claus,"  he  said.  Really,  John,  there  are  times  when  I  think  you  have 
no  sense  of  humour. 


The  editor 
of  the 
woman's  page 
was  on  his 
vacation,  and 
the  sporting 
editor  had 
jumped  into 
the  breach. 
"Well,  what 
do  you  think 
of  this?"  he 
snorted,  as  he 
held  up  a 
perfumed 
communica- 
tion. "  Here's 
a  silly 
woman  wants 
to  know  how 
to  make  a 
lemon  tart ! 
Just  as 
though  a 
lemon  wasn't 
tart  enough 
already ! " 


Proud 

H  USBANB  : 

My  wife 
plays  and 
sings  and 
recites. 

Bored 
Listen E  r: 
Has  she  any 
other  defects? 


**  Well,  you  see,  ma'am,  we  ain't  going  that  way 
unless  the  boiler  bursts,"  was  the  reply 


Smith  :  And  you  say  you  are  satisfied  to  be 
making  only  three  pounds  a  week? 

HoBiNSON:  Yes.     If  I   made  more  than  that, 


Jessie,  aged  five,  spent  an  interesting  hour  in 
the  town  park,  watching  men  putting  cotton 
bands  about  the  trees.  Some  weeks  later  hhe 
was  walking  along  the  High  Street,  when  she 
noted  a  man  with  a  mourning-band  about  one 
arm. 

*'  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  what's  to  prevent  them 
from  crawling  up  his  other  arm  ?  " 
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4* 


iVe  forgotten  my 


BEECHAH  S  PILLS 


READ 


Jl^9  —bread  that  melts  away  in  the  mouth- 
that  HAS  A  CLEAN  FEEL  AND  LEAVES  A 
PLEASANT  TASTE  BEHIND—BREAD  WITH  A  SWEET,  CRISP 
CRUST  — THAT  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  TO  EAT —  ALWAYS 
RELIABLE-THATS^ — 

BERMALINE 

FROM    ALL    FIRST-CLASS    BAKERS. 
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THE  ONLY   WAY. 

Here  is  the  sad  story  of  Charles  and  George. 
Everything  in  Nature  moves  in  circles,  and 
Charles  and  George  both  move  in  the  same 
circle.  This  is  unfortunate  in  a  way,  because 
they  both  get  invited  to  the  same  parties  and 
musical  evenings.  They  can  each  sing  one 
song,  and  one  only,  and  it- happens  to  be  the 
same  song.  It  is  a  somewhat  distressing 
ballad  of  conventional  type  which  they  must 
have  learned  at  their  mothers'  knees,  as 
it  was  mildly 
popular  circa 
1882. 

The  efforts 
expended  in 
ac  quiring 
moderate 
proficiency  in 
this  song,  and 
the  anguish 
att  ending 
its  perform- 
ance, have 
apparently 
kept  these 
vocalists 
from  the 
desperate 
undertaking 
of  learning 
anything 
fresh.  Curi- 
ously enough, 
they  are  not 
only  willing, 
but  anxious 
to  sing  it  on 
the  slightest 
provocation. 

It  is  often 
a  question  of 
who  gets 
there  first. 
Charles  is  in 
the  War 
Office,  and 
leaves  each 
day  at  4  p.m., 
except  when 
there  is  a  war 
on,  when  he 
sometimes 
stays  till4.30. 

George,  on 
the  other 
hand,  is  a  stockbroker's  young  man,  and  when 
rubber  is  on  the  jump,  he  misses  many  trains. 
George,  you  will  observe,  is  obviously  handi- 
capped, and  the  first  question  he  asks,  when  he 
arrives  late  at  a  social  function,  is :  "  Has  he 
sung  it  yet?"  If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  then 
he  is  wrapped  in  gloom  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  If  "  No,"  then  the  light  of  battle  leaps 
to  his  eyes,  and  an  awful  struggle  for  precedence 
takes  place  between  the  rival  songsters. 

Hostesses  are  beginning  to  find  that  the 
strain  of  deciding  which  one  to  ask  to  oblige 
first  is  getting  too  much  for  their  nerves,  so 
an  attempt  at  arbitration  is  to  be  made.      A 


local  genius  has  suggested  that  the  song  be 
recast  in  duet  form,  so  that  Charles  and 
George  can  both  perform  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     This  looks  like  a  solution. 


A  TRAVELLER  in  the  first-class  carriage  of  an 
English  train  insisted  on  smoking.  An  angry 
non-smoker  protested,  but  when  he  was  about 
to  appeal  to  the  guard,  the  offender  got  ahead 

of  him  with 
the  remark  : 
"Guard,  I 
think  you 
will  find 
that  that 
gentleman  is 
travelling 
with  a  third- 
class  ticket 
on  him." 

It  proved to 
be  true,  and 
the  sputter- 
ing Britisher 
was  put  out. 
A  spectator 
of  the  inci- 
dent asked 
the  first 
traveller  bow 
he  knew 
about  the 
ticket. 

"Well," 
explained  the 
composed 
stranger,  "  it 
was  sticking 
out  of  his 
pocket,  and  I 
noticed  that 
it  was  the 
colour 


same 
as  mine 


THE     CiraiSTMAS     PRESENTS 

Exchange  is  no  robbery. 


"  I'm  so 
worried  about 
theChristmas 
present  I 
sent  to  Aunt 
Sarah,"  she 
says.  "  It 
only  cost  half-a-crown,  and  I'm  afraid  I  left 
the  price  mark  on  the  thing  when  I  sent  it." 

"  I'm  worried,  too,"  says  her  friend.  *'  I  got 
one  that  cost  fifteen  shillings  for  my  Uncle,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  didn't  leave  the  price  mark  on  it." 


"  My  father  and  I  know  everything  in  the 

world,"  said  a  small  boy  to  his  companion. 

"All  right,"  said  the  latter.    "Where's  Asia?" 

It  was  a  stiff  question,  but  the  little  fellow 

answered  coolly :  "  That  is  one  of  the  questions 

my  father  knows," 


i  I 


o  ^ 


The  Childhood  of  Christ  in  Modern  Art: 

A     GROUP     OF     PICTURES     ILLUSTRATING     THE     THEMES    OF    THE    NATIVITY,    THE 
EPIPHANY,  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT,  AND  THE  YEARS  OP  BOYHOOD  AT  NAZARETH. 


By  Austik  Chester. 


w 


HEN    gatliering    together    pictures 
from    both    public   galleries    and 
private  collections  for  our  several 
m  e  r 


for 

articles  illus- 
trative of 
themes  from 
the  Bible 
story,  we 
became  in- 
terested in 
the  wide 
range of  such 
material,  and 
have  there- 
fore planned 
to  reproduce 
a  further 
selection  of 
subjects 
which  the 
space  at  our 
disposal  did 
not  then 
p e r m it  us 
to  include. 
From  these 
we  select, 
for  our  New 
Year  num- 
ber, a  group 
which  illus- 
trates those 
incidents  in 
the  child- 
hood of  the 
Divine  hfe 
which  form 
the  subject- 
matter  of  tlie 
Churches' 
services  from 
Christmas  to 
the  New 
Year,  and 
then  on  to  tlie  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
subsequent  flight  of  tlie  Holy  Family  into 
Egypt,  the  return  to  Galilee,  and  the  years 
of  boyhood  in  Nazareth. 

Great,  even   to-day,   is   the   influence   of 
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Christianity  upon  art,  and  the  influence 
exercised  by  art  upon  the  prevalent  ideals  of 
Christianity  has  been  also   very  potent,  for 

by  art's 
means  we  see 
.he  Divine 
story  rescued 
from  regions 
of  reverie  and 
projected 
into  a  world 
of  fact. 
Ordinarily, 
w  h  en  we 
think  of 
religious 
pictures,  it  is 
to  Italy 
and  to  the 
fifteenth 
c  e  n  t  u  r  y — ■ 
the  ardent, 
serious,  and 
impassioned 
fifteenth  cen- 
tury—  that 
our  thoughts 
turn  ;  for 
there  and 
then  arose 
tliat  group  of 
m  en  who, 
by  their 
fine  touch  of 
spiritual 
things,  were 
dexterously 
to  weave 
] )  i  c  t  0  r  i  a  1 
designs  into 
the  fabric  of 
the  Gospel. 
In  the  art 
of  the  world 
it  would  be 
impossible  to  name  an  epoch  which  has 
risen  to  similar  eminence.  It  was  one  of 
an  exquisite  enjoyment  in  recovered  and 
perfected  knowledge,  one  rich  in  men  who, 
gifted  with  an  intense  and  vivid  instinct 
209  0 


'•SIC    TE     AMO.  BY     EMILY     K.    COLLIER. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photogi-aphic  Company,  New  Bond  Street 
Copyright  by  Photographische  Gesellschaft. 
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for  the  beantiful,  were  to  work  tlieir  ideas 
out,  if  ill  a  delirium  of  genius,  with  hicidity 
of  aim  and  sobriety  of  treatment.  The  work 
then  done  in  the  religious  field  stands  "  for 
our  copy,"  and  to-day  the  men  who  paint 
religious  themes  go  back  to  the  creations  of 
these  masters  as  the  fount  of  their  inspiration. 
A\^e  are  not  now  dealing  with  such  absolute 
masterpieces  of  art,  but  it  speaks  well  for  the 
future  of  paint  that  modern  men  should  still 
be  depicting  those  scenes'  of  the  Divine  life 
which  inspired  the  great  masters,  and  that 
they  are  making  strenuous  and  praise w'orthy 
effort  worthily  to  fill  up  pictorial  gaps. 


title  of  the  text  Zechariah  xiii.  6  :  "  And  one 
shall  say  unto  Him,  What  are  these  wounds 
in  Thy  hands  ?  Then  He  shall  answer. 
Those  with  which  I  w'as  wounded  in  the 
house  of  My  friends  "^ — and  "The  Shadow 
of  the  Cross,"  "  The  Light  of  the  World," 
and  "The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,"  by 
Holman  Hunt. 

The  four  Rossetti  works  we  reproduced 
in  our  articles  on  "  The  Women  of  the 
Bible  "  and  "  The  Children  of  the  Bible,"  and 
three  of  them  deal  with  incidents  which  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
selection .  Neither  do  Holman  Hunt's  pictures, 


"  BETHLEHEM  :      THE    ADORATION    OF    THE    SHEPHERDS."      BY    WILLIAM    C.     T.     DOBSON,     K.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  Henry  Graves  it  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


Nor  are  they  singular  in  this,  for  in  that 
peculiar  phase  of  art,  "  Pre-Raphaelitism," 
Avhich  in  inid-Yictorian  days  was  to  link  the 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  that  of 
the  precursors  of  the  Eenaissance,  the  most 
representative  character  of  the  movement  at 
its  best  is  shown  in  its  realisation  of  religious 
subjects.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may 
take  the  four  w^orks  of  Ilossetti,  "  The 
Girlhood  of  Mary,  Virgin,"  "  Ecce  Ancilla 
Domini,"  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds," 
and  "  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Door  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee,"  "  Christ  in  the  House  of  His 
Parents,"  by   Millais — exhibited   under   the 


"  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross  "  and  "  The  Light 
of  the  World,"  for  they  are  representative  of 
the  time  of  Christ's  ministry  in  manhood, 
and  the  pronouncement  Avhich  gives  the  title 
to  the  latter  picture  was,  indeed,  amongst  the 
last  of  His  teachings.  Two  of  the  Holman 
Hunts  and  the  "  Christ  in  the  House  of  His 
Parents,"  of  Millais,  belong  to  our  present 
group.  The  last-named  aims  at  illustrating 
those  years  of  boyhood  upon  which  the 
Gospels  are  silent,  when  Christ  was,  perhaps, 
being  instructed  in  letters  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth,  and  being  put  to  learn  by  heart 
the  Books  of  the  Law^,  and  already,  maybe, 


"THE    I>UOl'IIL(  V    OF    MMIoN     AT    IIIE    PRESENTATION    OF    THE    INFANT    CHRIST    IN 
THE    TEMPLE."      BY    H.   J.    SINKEL. 

"  Behold,  this  Child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  risingj  again  of  many  in  Israel  ;   and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be 
spoken  against;  (Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also,)  that  the  thoughts  of   many  hearts 

may  be  revealed." — St.  Luke  ii.  34,  35. 

Meprodiiced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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coining  to  understand  their  text.  Before  we 
reach  the  period  in  the  Divine  life  which 
this  picture  represents,  we  have  many  earUer 
incidents  to  consider,  and  the  first  of  these 
is  the  Birth. 

The   Nativity  has   at   all   times   inspired 


period  other  than  their  own,  of  which  they 
have  deliberately  adopted  the  ideals.  The 
lirst  great  English  artist  who  may  be  held  to 
stand  midway  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
however,  to  paint  any  important  rendering 
of  the  Nativity  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 


^-M 


'the    presentation    of    the    infant    saviour    at    the    temple:      the    song    of    SIMEON. 
BY    WILLIAM    C.    T.     DOBSON,     R.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


many  pictures,  and  their  painters,  from 
"  Old  Masters  "  to  the  most  modern,  have, 
of  course,  approached  this  inspiring  theme 
under  the  influence  of  their  particular  period, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  and 
their  later  followers,   under  that  of   some 


a  master  of  colour,  design,  and  brushwork, 
who  had  the  power  to  paint  men,  women, 
and  children  of  social  standing  so  as  to 
make  himself  accepted  as  the  greatest 
painter  whom  England  has  produced.  Yet 
when  he  painted  "  The  Nativity,"  he  gave  a 
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curious  example  of  a  great  man's  limitations. 
Against  this  inappropriately  modish  treatment 
of  the  theme  we  nowadays  can  show  in 
English  art  the  beautiful  symbolism  of 
such  more  modern  renderings  of  the  same 
theme  as  Rossetti's  *'  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,"  or  Mr.  Cadogan  Cowper's  finely 
spiritual  work,  Mrs.  Marianne  Stokes's 
"  Angels  Entertaining  the  Holy  Child," 
or,  from  modern  Continental  art,  Tissot's 
imaginative  scenes  of  "  The  Nativity "  and 
"  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated  far  more  appropriately. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern 
representations  is  Edward  Stott's  "There 
"Was    No    Eoom    in    the    Inn,"    a    picture 


natural  caves  which  afforded  shelter  to 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  here,  says 
local  tradition,  Mary  and  Joseph  found 
I'ef uge  when  "  there  was  no  room  for  them 
in  the  inn  "  which  adjoined. 

From  pictures  of  the  Nativity  which 
represent  only  the  Holy  Family  or,  perhaps, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  two  pictures,  here 
reproduced,  by  M.  Stiller  and  Alfred 
Hitchens,  which  introduce  the  ministry  of 
angels  to  the  Holy  Child,  we  pass  to  the 
next  stage  in  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  by  the  homage  of  the  shepherds  who 
"  watched  their  flocks  by  night."  Frederick 
Goodall  and  other  artists  have  depicted 
the     wonder  -  striclren     peasants,     startled 


"the    flight     into    EGYPT."        BY    FREDERICK     GOODAT.L,    R.A. 


which    bears     comparison    with    the     best 
work. 

Tissot's  rendering  of  the  scene  of  the 
Nativity  differs  from  those  of  most  other 
artists  who  have  treated  this  theme,  in  its 
insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  scene  is  not 
to  be  represented  as  anything  at  all  resembling 
the  modern  idea  of  such  an  inteiior, 
but  'must  remain  practically  a  cave  or  a 
grotto  in  the  liillside.  In  the  interesting 
notes  to  his  famous  series  of  pictures, 
he  urges  that  local  tradition  still  identifies 
the  exact  scene  of  the  manger  as  one  of  what 
are  to-day  known  as  "  the  grottos  of  the 
Nativity  "  at  one  end  of  the  crescent-shaped 
site  of  Bethlehem  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  of  Judaea.     Here  are  a  series  of 


from  their  midnight  task  by  the  vision  in 
which 

The  aiiirel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 
iiXory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  .  .  .  And 
the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behohl, 
T  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord. 

Th')  glory  of  the  heavens  has  proved  a 
difficult  subject  for  realisation  on  canvas, 
and  several  artists  have  failed  to  fulfil  our 
imagination  of  the  sight ;  but  the  more  human 
emotions  of  the  ensuing  scenes,  wherein 
the  shepherds  have  arrived  at  the  manger 
and  found  the  Holy  Babe,  have  been  realised 
wit! I  much  beauty  and  a  fine  reverence  by 
more  than   one   modern   artist,   notably  by 
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Dan  fee  Gabriel  Rossetfci  in  his  triptych  in 
Llandaff  Catliedral.  Modern  German  art 
shows  the  charmingly  tender  and  reverent 
picture  of  this  moment  by  Flesch  Brnnningen, 
and  finely  sympathetic,  too,  is  the  treatment 
of  this  moment  by  that  artist  of  gracious 
simplicity,  Walther  Firle.  Other  popular 
pictures  on  the  lines  of  Italian  convention  are 
those  of  M.  Feucrstein  and  Carl  Miiller.  On 
less  imaginative  lines,  yet  with  something  of 
the  homely  sentiment  of  the  Christmas  season 
that  is  always  attractive,  is   the  essentially 


in  the  events  represented  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  order  in  which  tliey  have  been  from 
ancient  times  commemorated  in  the  calendars 
of  the  Churches,  following  instead  the  more 
probable  theories  which  place  the  forty  days' 
interval  leading  up  to  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  before  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to 
Bethlehem.  The  massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
we  know,  followed  their  ignoring  of  Herod's 
request  that  they  should  return  and  tell  him 
where  they  had  found  "  the  young  Child  " 
alleged  to  be  "  born  King  of  the  Jews,"  and 
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Victorian  rendering  of  this  scene  by  that 
popular  artist  of  our  grandparents'  day, 
William  Dobson.  Tissot's  painting  is,  of 
course,  distinguished  by  a  more  Eastern 
local  colour,  his  shepherds  having  been 
studied  from  similar  rustic  types  as  they 
survive  unto  this  day  ;  and  here,  again,  the 
scene  is  strictly  that  of  a  grotto  within  a 
cave  rather  than  a  shelter  for  cattle  in  the 
usual  acceptance  of  that  term,  as  chiefly 
understood  from  the  Evangelists'  use  of  the 
word  which  is  translated  as  "  a  manger." 

In  grouping  our   subject   pictorially,   we 
have  here  assumed  a  chronological  sequence 


the  safe  escape  of  the  Holy  Family  beyond 
his  murderous  reach. 

As  Dean  Farrar  points  out,  w^e  know  from 
St.  Luke's  narrative  that  the  circumcision  of 
the  Holy  Child,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  law,  took  place  on  the  eighth  day 
after  His  birth,  and  by  all  analogy  of  the 
law  the  mother  must  have  presented  herself 
at  the  Temple  for  the  ceremony  of  Purification 
exactly  thirty-two  days  later.  Now,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  is  chronicled 
only  by  St.  Matthew,  is,  in  his  narrative, 
dated  somewhat  vaguely  only  by  the  words  : 
"When  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem."     It 
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is  clear,  howe^^cr,  that  the  massacre  of  the 
Innocents  must  have  followed  swiftly  upon 
the  baffling  of  Herod's  wish  to  learn  from 
the  Magi  where  they  had  found  the  prophesied 
Child  ;  and 
s  i  n  c  e  t  h  e 
Holy  Family 
had  by  then 
escaped  into 
Egypt,  or,  at 
any  rate, 
were  well  on 
the  w  a  y 
thither,  we 
could  only 
assign  these 
events  to  a 
date  earlier 
than  the 
Purification 
of  Mary  and 
the  Presenta- 
tion of  her 
Child  by 
assuming 
that  those 
ceremonies 
took  place 
after  Herod's 
death  and 
their  return 
■^rom  Egypt. 
Such  an 
assumption, 
as  Dean 
Farrar  points 
out,  involves 
either  a 
most  i  m  - 
probable 
postpone- 
ment of  two 
ceremonies 
about  which 
the  Jewisli 
law  was 
extremely 
strict,  or,  if 
there  was  no 
such  post- 
ponement, 
we  must 
assume  that 
both  the 
flight    and 

the  return  took  place  within  the  brief  period 
of  forty  days  which  elapsed  between  the 
Nativity  and  the  Presentation.  Althougli 
we  have  no  definite  facts  to  follow,  it  seems 
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highly  improbable  that  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  can  have  been  so  brief,  or  that 
St.  Joseph  should  have  ventured  to  bring 
the   Child    back   into   the   danger   zone  of 

PI  e  r  0  d  '  s 
anxiety    so 
soon    after 
^  >  his  appalling 

massacre  of 
the  Inno- 
cents in  the 
attempt  to 
destroy  this 
Child  whose 
claim,  ac- 
cording 
to  Jewisli 
prophecy, 
would  mean 
the  downfall 
of  his  own 
dynasty. 

Assuming 
this  to  be 
the  chrono- 
logical order 
of  the  few 
recorded 
events  in  the 
infancy  of 
Christ,  we 
pass,  in  our 
arran  gement 
of  the  pic- 
t  u  r  e  s  of 
those  events, 
from  the 
scene  of  the 
Adoration  of 
the  Shep- 
li  e  r  d  s  to 
that  of  the 
Presentation 
of  the  infant 
Saviour  in 
the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem, 
which  Dean 
Farrar,  in 
his  *'  Life  of 
Christ," 
ascribes  to 
the  fortieth 
day  after 
the  Nativity, 
when  the  Holy  Mother  went  to  Jerusalem 
with  her  Babe  for  Purification  and  for  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  of  her  infant  Son, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.     The 
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principal  modern  artists  who  have  painted 
this  scene,  Frank  Topham,  Tissot,  and 
H.  J.  Sinkel,  have  represented  the  moment 
of  presentation  as  taking  place  at  the  top  of 
a  flight  of  steps  leading"  from  the  women's 
court  to  that  of  the  men.  There  on  the 
steps  St. 
Joseph  and 
the  Virgin 
Mother  are 
met  by 
the  aged 
S  i  m  e  0  n , 
"just  and 
d  e  V  0  u  t , 
waiting  for 
the  consola- 
t  i  0  n  of 
Israel,"  to 
w^hom  it  had 
been  re- 
vealed in  a 
vision  *'that 
he  should 
not  see  death 
before  he 
had  seen 
tlie  Lord's 
Christ,"  and 
there  the 
seer  pro- 
nounced the 
words  whose 
lyrical 
beauty  is 
familiar  to 
this  day  in 
the  canticle 
known  as 
the  "  Nunc 
dimittis." 
W  i  1  1  i  a  m 
1 )  0  b  s  0  n  , 
Frank  Top- 
h  a  m ,  and 
otlier  artists 
have  con- 
cerned them- 
selves prin- 
cipally with 
the  moment 
represented 
by  those 
famous  verses,  but  Sinkel  chose  rather 
to  illustrate  the  later  moment  wherein 
Simeon  turns  to  the  mother  of  the  Holy 
Child  with  the  added  words  of  solemn 
prophecy  :  ''  Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce 
through*^    thy    own     soul     also,    that     the 
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thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed." 
Following  the  chronology  suggested  by  the 
events  themselves,  we  now  come  to  that 
occasion  known  as  the  Festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  which  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  the  scene  of  the 

Nativity. 

We  are 
told  by  St. 
Matt  h  e  w 
that  "When 
Jesus  was 
b  0  r  n  i  n 
Bethlehem 
of  Judaea  in 
the  days  of 
Herod  the 
king,  behold 
there  came 
wise  men 
from  the 
East  to 
Jerusalem 
s  a  y  i  n  g  , 
Where  is  He 
that  is  born 
King  of  the 
Jews  ?  For 
we  have  seen 
His  star  in 
the  East, 
a  n  d  a  r  e 
come  to 
w  0  r  s  h  i  p 
Him." 

We  see 
these  "  wise 
m  e  n  "  — 
these  mys- 
t  e  r  i  o  u  s 
strange  r  s 
whom  tradi- 
tion subse- 
quently de- 
veloped into 
Eastern 
kings,  Gas- 
par,  Mel- 
chior,  and 
Balthazar, 
respectively 
descendants 
of  Ham. 
travelling  on  their 
pictui-e  by  Henr}' 
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Shem,    and     Japhet 

way  to    Bethlehem,  in  a 

Harper,  in  Lord  Leighton's  stately  painting, 

"  The  Star  ni    the    East,"    and   in    one   oi 

the  finest  of  Tissot's  paintings,  and  we  see 

them    presenting    their    gifts    and    adoring 
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the  Holy  Child  in  "The  Desire  of  All 
Nations,"  by  Fellowes  Prynne,  and  in  "  The 
Star  of  Bethlehem,"  by  Burne-Jones,  that 
rich  tapestry  hung  in  the  chapel  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  There  was  also  in  last 
year's  Academy  a  new  rendering  of  the 
same  subject  painted  under  the  title  "  The 
Adoration,"  by  Oswald  Moser. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Herod 
looked  upon  the  prophecy  of  the  birth  of 
the  "  King  of  the  Jews  "  as  other  than  the 
birth  of    one  who   would  contest  his   own 


Thus  it  came  about  that  the  baffled  Herod 
conceived  the  terrible  project  of  a  massacre 
of  all  the  children  of  the  district  who  were 
less  than  two  years  old,  and  the  next  pictures 
to  illustrate  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  child  are 
those  which  show  the  flight  of  the  Holy 
Family  upon  the  journey  which  Joseph,  for 
the  safety  of  the  Holy  Child,  was  warned  in 
a  dream  to  undertake  before  the  massacre. 
"  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,"  by  Holman 
Hunt,  is  curiously  imaginative  in  conception, 
and  is   probably  as   happy   an   instance   of 
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kingship  of  Judaea.  When,  therefore,  he 
heard  the  Magi's  questions,  he  "  was  troubled, 
and  all  Jerusalem  with  him."  His  fiat  to 
the  Magi  to  bring  word  to  him  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Child  may  have  suggested 
to  them  that  he  contemplated  treachery,  but, 
in  any  case,  after  they  had  done  tlicir  act 
of  homage  to  the  young  Cliild  in  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem,  '*  being  Avarncd  of  God  in  a 
dream  that  they  should  not  return  to 
Herod,  they  departed  to  their  own  country 
another  way." 


"  expression al  purpose  allied  with  technical 
power"  as  Holman  Hunt  ever  achieved,  to 
use  a  phrase  applied  by  Ruskin  to  the  same 
painter's  "  Light  of  tlie  World." 

The  late  Cosmo  Monkhouse  explained 
*'  The  Triumph  of  tlie  Innocents  "  as  "  an 
imaginary  episode  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
in  which  tlie  Holy  Family  is  attended  by 
a  procession  of  the  Holy  Innocents  marching 
along  the  waters  of  life,  and  all  illuminated 
with  unearthly  light."  The  idea  that  tbe 
spirits  of  the  slaughtered  children  "  triumph  " 
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in  the  safety  to  which  they  themselves  escort 
the  infant  Messiah,  was  a  bold  but  beautiful 
conception  of  the  artist's,  justified  by  his 
idealised  treatment  of  the  theme. 

"The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  by  George 
Hitchcock,  has  none  of  the  symbolism 
which    makes    Holman    Hunt's   picture   so 


the  one  here  reproduced  differs  in  treatment 
from  the  one  formerly  reproduced  in  our 
pages,  in  which  the  figures  of  the  travellers 
are  shown  in  more  detail  nearer  to  the 
foreground  of  the  scene. 

Yet'another  "Flight  into  Egypt"  is  that 
by  Mr.  Harmon  Yedder,  showing  beasts  of 
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interesting,  but  with  its  sumptuous  beautiful- 
ness  of  blossom,  shown  with  all  that  peculiar 
apprehensiveness  of  light  which  is  a 
distinctive  feature  in  Mr.  Hitchcock's  art, 
it  stands  forth,  when  seen  in  colour,  as  a 
very  exquisite  and  reverent  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  has  painted  two  ])ictures  of 
the  journey  of  the  Holy  Family,  of  which 


prey  retreating  appalled  from  before  the 
holiness  of  the  journeying  Child, a  picturesque 
idea  akin  to  that  which  led  some  of  the 
early  Italian  painters  to  represent  the  prowling 
beasts  of  the  wilderness  as  actually  protecting 
and  doing  homage  to  the  infant  Christ  upon 
the  journey. 

Of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  of  which   the 
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Grospel  narrative  records  not  a  single  fact, 
Tissot,  alone  of  modern  artists,  lias  given  us 
one  imaginative  episode.  How  long  that 
sojourn  was,  we  have  no  record.  Involved 
in  this  question  are  two  points  which  concern 
the  sequence  of  pictures  of  the  growing 
childhood  of  Christ,  because  allusion  must 
be  made  to  tlie  many  works  which  show 
meetings  between  the  infant  Christ  and  the 
slightly  older  John  the  Baptist.  That  the 
two  children  were  playmates  is  an  interesting 
idea,  more  than  probal^le  in  view  of  the 
kinship  of  their  mothers,  but  not  likely  to 
have  happened  at  the  early  age  at  which 
various  painters  have  chosen  to  represent  the 
two  children,  if  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  as 
long  as  Tissot  suggests  by  arguing  from 
apocryphal  legend  to  the  effect  that  the 
Holy  Family  did  not  venture  to  return  from 
Egypt  until  the  young  Christ  was  a  growing 
boy  eight  or  ninQ.-jears  old.  But  all  we 
have  to  go  by  is  St.  Matthew's  statement 
that  the  return  from  Egypt  was  made  after 
the  death  of  Herod.  How  long  after,  or 
how  soon,  we  have  no  knowledge. 

With  the  death  of  Herod,  however,  the 
bans  of  terror  and  of  exile  were  removed  from 
the  Holy  Family,  which,  at  some  subsequent 
date,  returned  to  the  land  of  Israel — to 
Nazareth — that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet :  "He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene."  How  far  the  Holy 
Family  penetrated  into  Egypt,  we  do  not 
know.  Three  days'  journey  would  have 
put  them  beyond  Herod's  reach,  and  we 
have  no  authority  for  supposing  that  they 
crossed  the  Mle,  therefore  Mr.  F.  L.  M.  ' 
Pape's  picture,  "  Light  in  Egypt,"  with  its. 
allegorical  suggestion  which  shows  the  Holy 
Family  resting  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
monument  of  the  Sphinx,  cannot  in  any  way 
be  regarded  as  historical.  William  Bell 
Scott  also  introduced  the  figure  of  the 
Sphinx,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  his 
series  of  Bible  illustrations,  as  the  mute 
surveyor  of  the  arrival  of  the  Holy  Family 
across  the  River  Nile  in  a  primitive  ferry- 
boat. Frederick  Goodall  shows  the  travellers 
passing  the  Pyramids. 

Of  a  little  later  time  in  the  life  of  the  child 
Christ,  we  have  the  picture  "  Galilee,"  by 
Herbert  Schmalz  ;  and,  again,  showing  Him 
still  more  advanced  in  boyhood,  we  have  the 
"  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents,"  by 
Millais,  the  appeal  of  which  is  subtly 
affecting  in  the  calm  acceptance  by  tlie 
Child  of  the  hurt  He  has  suffered.  This 
picture,  when  it  was  exhibited  in  1850,  was 


much  misunderstood  and  attacked  for  alleged 
eccentricity.  "  The  significance  of  the 
symbols  passed  undetected,"  wrote  Mr.  M.  H. 
Spielmann  in  his  interesting  book  on 
Millais,  "  the  flock  without  a  shepherd 
advancing  to  the  house  to  look  for  such  a 
one,  the  dove  brooding  over  the  family, 
St.  Anne  advancing  with  pincers  in  the  vain 
hope  of  withdrawing  the  ill-omened  nail,  the 
drop  of  blood  that  has  fallen  from  the  Child's 
hand  to  the  foot,  especially  the  anguish  of 
the  mother  in  the  agony  of  prescience." 

The  boyhood  of  Christ  is  shown  to  us  in 
"  Love  Divine,"  by  G.  Grenville  Manton,  and  in 
"  The  Youth  of  Our  Lord,"  by  J.  R.  Herbert, 
besides  several  works  by  modern  German 
artists  here  reproduced,  and  many  others. 

A  boy  brought  up  in  the  Jewish  faith  at 
twelve  years  of  age  was  held  to  have  emerged 
from  childhood.  He  was  then  formally 
presented  by  his  father  in  the  synagogue, 
put  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  the 
learning  of  a  trade. 

The  most  important  picture  of  this  period 
is  "  The  Finding  of  Our  Saviour  in  the 
Temple,"  by  Holman  Hunt.  It  shows  us  the 
occasion  when,  as  yet  deterred  by  Nature's 
bonds  from  completely  understanding  her 
Son  to  be  divine,  inspired,  Mary  wistfully 
reproaches  Him  for  His  desertion  of  her. 

"The  Finding  of  Our  Saviour  in  the 
Temple"  is  one  of  Holman  Hunt's  most 
elaborate  and  successful  works,  and  upon  it 
he  expended  the  labour  of  many  years.  In 
more  Victorian  manner  is  the  treatment 
of  an  earlier  moment  in  this  episode  by 
William  C.  T.  Dobson,  but  the  Oriental 
colour  of  the  scene  is  again  presented  in 
the  greatly  popular  picture  by  Heinrich 
Hoffmann. 

After  this  event  we  know,  authoritatively, 
nothing  of  Christ's  life  beyond  the  fact  that 
"  He  went  down  with  Mary  and  Joseph  to 
Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them,"  that 
He  "  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man."  We  know, 
however,  that,  in  consonance  with  the  law, 
He  followed  a  handicraft,  the  trade  of 
Joseph,  from  the  question  afterwards  flung 
at  Him  in  scorn :  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?  " 
We  also  know  that  He  must  have  been 
taken  every  year  after  His  twelfth  birthday 
— once  a  year  at  least— to  the  feasts  at 
Jerusalem. 

So  eighteen  unrecorded  changing  seasons 
pass  over  His  head,  before  the  Gospel 
narrative  of  His  earthly  life  and  ministry  is 
resumed. 


THE    OPEN    ROAD. 
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Author  of  "Ricroft  of  Withens;'  "Through  Sorrow's  Gates;'  "Red  o'  the  Feud;' 

"  Towards  the  Dawn;'  etc, 

II.    THE   renegade; 


ONATHAN  STAN- 
DISH  was  early 
abroad  the  next 
morning.  Some 
fever  that  was 
heady  and  haH 
pleasant  had  kept 
hnn  wakeful ;  and 
then  the  dawn  had 
come,  and  with  it 
that  clear  silence 
which  is  known  only  to  the  lands  remote 
from  men.  The  noises  of  a  newly- wakened 
farmstead  did  not  disturb  the  silence.  It  lay 
deep,  like  a  well  unstirred  by  any  surface 
ripple,  though  cocks  were  crowing,  and  a 
farm  lad  was  whistling  in  the  yard  of 
Beggarman's,  and  from  the  hills  there  was 
the  cry  of  many  sheep. 

He  shaved  himself  with  care,  and  was 
careful  in  the  matter  of  putting  on  his 
clothes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must 
look  his  best  to-day.  Some  fever  was  on 
him,  doubtless,  for  when  he  got  out  of  doors 
and  watched  the  sun  stride  like  a  bride- 
groom up  the  hills,  drawing  the  curtained 
mists  aside  from  valley  after  valley,  he  was 
sure  that  no  such  day  had  dawned  since  the 
world  lost  her  first  youth.  December  as  it 
was,  the  season  seemed  to  have  stepped  back 
to  October,  borrowing  weather  out  of  season. 
He  was  undeceived  as  he  returned  along 
the  road  to  Beggarman's.  The  girl  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  Beau  Mauleverer  was 
almost  as  early  astir  as  himself,  and  they 
met  face  to  face  in  the  narrow  highway. 
She  turned  half  about,  then  thought  better 
of  it,  and  dropped  him  a  mocking  curtsy. 

"  I  am  very  curious,  sir,"  she  said.  "  You 
will  tell  me,  perhaps,  why  Mr.  Mauleverer  let 
you  prove  yourself  the  better  with  a  rapier  ?  " 
"  He  had  no  choice,"  said  Jonathan, 
roughened  for  the  moment  by  this  contrast 
of  reality  with  high  dreams. 

"  That  is  odd,  surely.     He  has  few  equals, 
and  the  names  of  all  are  known.     I  never 


heard  Sir  Jonathan  Standish  named   when 
men  were  talking  of  fine  swordsmen." 

So  then  Jonathan  shifted  his  mood  to 
hers.  There  was  some  odd  dismay  and 
trouble  at  his  heart.  He  had  expected  much 
from  such  a  dawn,  following  such  a  yesterday 
of  enterprise,  and  instead  she  was  here, 
with  her  pansy  eyes  and  a  tongue  that  was 
like  sleet  driven  hard  before  a  north-east 
wind.  It  was  the  luck  of  the  road,  he  told 
himself. 

"  Accidents  happen,  undoubtedly,"  he 
said.  "  A  man  goes  through  fire  and 
captures  many  cities,  and  dies,  after  all,  at 
the  hand  of  a  wayside  fool.  I  was  that  fool, 
madam,  as  it  chanced." 

"  Are  you  false  through  and  through  ? 
You  said  yesterday  that  he — that  he  had  not 
died." 

"  Not  a  scratch  on  him."  He  could  have 
played  on  her  fear,  but  he  had  been  bred 
in  a  school  that  disdained  malice.  "  I  give 
you  my  word  that  he  rode  up  the  road  to 
Hawes  in  rude  health." 

"  Your  word  ?  It  goes  for  little  nowa- 
days. You  helped  us  at  the  Rylstone  toll- 
bar,  and  I  thought  your  honour  pledged, 
and  then  my  father  came  and  bribed 
you." 

**  Good ! "  said  Jonathan,  stirred  by 
sudden  devilry.  If  this  girl  was  minded  to 
think  the  worst  of  him — well,  let  her  think 
it.  To  the  roots  of  him,  Jonathan  was 
north-country  bred.  "You  are  quick  at 
understanding  of  a  man.  Your  father 
bribed  me— a  handsome  bribe — and  I  have 
to  make  my  living,  one  way  or  another,  on 
the  road.  I  earned  my  money,  did  I  not  ? 
You'll  give  me  my  due  there  ?  I  rescued  you, 
and — and  took  my  honest  pay." 

She  withdrew  from  him — the  instinctive 
withdrawal  of  a  woman  from  a  leper  or  a 
mouse — and  it  seemed  to  Jonathan  that  a 
sword  went  through  his  heart.  "  Is  the 
world  full  of  rogues  ?  "  she  asked  piteously. 

"  No,  only  three  parts  full."    Jonathan's 
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voice  was  as  drawling  as  Beau  Mauleverer's 
had  been  not  long  ago.  "  The  other  quarter, 
madam,  is  very  good,  and  goes  immaculately 
dressed." 

"So  do  you,"  said  the  girl,  with  sharp 
inconsequence,  glancing  up  and  down  his 
comely  height  and  breadth. 

"Oh,  I'm  dressed  for  the  day's  part, 
granted.  .  Those  other  folk  are  dressed 
every  day  after  that  fashion,  and  they  are 
so  good  that  they  kick  us  castaways  like 
wayside  curs." 

The  girl  stood  looking  at  him,  a  queer 
young  innocence  in  her  eyes.  He  talked 
like  a  vagabond,  but  somehow  there  was  an 
insistent  grace  about  him,  as  if  he  were  of 
her  world —the  world  she  had  known  until 
Beau  Mauleverer  tempted  her  into  a  ride  for 
Gretna. 

His  mood  was  savage,  because  she  under- 
stood so  little  of  what  yesterday  had  meant 
to  him.  "We  drop  into  philosophy,  we 
wayfarers,"  he  went  on,  knowing  she  hated 
this  airy  insolence  that  covered  a  sharp 
wound.  "  Your  father  accused  me  of  it 
when  I  kept  him  waiting  yesterday  at  the 
Kylstone  gate.  We  find — on  the  honour 
you  distrust,  I  assure  you  that  we  find 
charity  thrive  only  among  vagabonds." 

She  was  proud,  and  in  love  with  a  gallant 
who  had  ridden  away,  and  homesick  for 
some  refuge  from  this  life  of  the  open  road, 
and  she  grew  waspish. 

"  In  charity,  sir,  tell  me  the  price  paid 
you  for — for  all  my  unhappiness,  and — and 
his." 

Jonathan  let  his  mood  ride  him.  He 
showed  no  sign  that  she  had  stabbed  him 
afresh,  but  drew  his  one  guinea  from  his 
pocket — the  guinea  that  he  had  tossed 
yesterday  to  decide  whether  he  took  the 
Eylstone  or  the  Hawes  road—and  held  it  in 
his  palm. 

"  For  so  little  ?  "  she  asked,  with  awed 
contempt. 

"  Pardon,  but  your  logic  is  at  fault,  and 
we  vagabonds  are  all  sticklers  for  philosophy. 
You'd  have  pardoned  me  if  the  bribe  had 
been  a  thousand  guineas  instead  of  one  ?  " 

She  put  the  width  of  the  roadway  between 
them.  "  There's  only  one  man  in  the  world, 
I  think,  who  has  a  heart  at  all." 

"  Poor  rascal !  It's  a  troublesome 
possession.  I  grow  more  than  ever  sorry 
for  Mr.  Mauleverer." 

She  moved  down  the  road,  and  Jonathan 
followed  slowly.  They  were  met  at  the  gate 
by  the  bluff,  square- timbered  farmer,  who 
persisted  in  the  belief  that  these  two  were 


runaways  for  Gretna,  overtaken  by  an  angry 
father  who  had  decided  to  give  them  his 
blessing,  after  all. 

"  Come  away  in,  now,"  he  said,  after  a 
shrewd  glance  at  their  faces.  "  I've  lived 
up  against  life,  man  and  boy,  for  two-and- 
fifty  year,  and  I've  learned  a  little  bit  o' 
sense.  Never  fratch  at  all,  if  ye  can  help 
it,  but  'specially  never  fratch  before  ye've 
had  your  breakfast.  A  dish  o'  ham  and 
eggs — and  it's  all  steaming  on  th'  table, 
ready  for  ye — smooths  out  a  lot  o'  troubles." 

The  maid,  with  the  clouded  vision  of 
one-and-twenty,  was  aghast  that  ham  and 
eggs  should  be  suggested  as  a  cure  for 
the  dreams  that  had  gone  north  to  Hawes 
and  Mauleverer.  But  Jonathan,  aware  that 
the  best  pluck  in  the  world  needs  feeding, 
laughed  quietly  ;  he  knew  that  not  only  a 
man's  pistol-pans  must  be  primed,  but  his 
body,  too,  if  he  is  to  take  the  road  with 
high  success. 

The  Judge  was  already  seated  when  they 
entered,  the  farm-wife  fussily  intent  on  his 
comfort.  It  was  a  silent  meal,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  finished,  the  Justice  got  to  his  feet 
and  asked  the  farmer  what  his  reckoning 
was. 

"  Bless  me,  we  don't  keep  a  tavern,"  said 
the  other,  with  blunt,  injured  pride.  "  It's 
just  a  pleasure  to  see  strangers.  You've  paid 
in  kind,  as  a  body  might  say,  wi'  that  bonny 
crack  we  had  yesternight  around  the  hearth- 
place." 

The  Justice  glanced  at  the  man,  at  the 
well-ordered  warmth  and  brightness  of  the 
room.  "  Permit  me,"  he  said,  in  his  large, 
indifferent  fashion,  "  permit  me  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  north  is  not  so  barbarous  as  I 
thought.  Indeed,  there  is  a  flower  named 
courtesy — it  seems  to  thrive  well  in  your 
climate." 

He  drew  Jonathan  aside  by  and  by,  and 
led  him  out  into  the  farmyard.  "  You  spoke 
yesterday  of  having  only  a  guinea  in  your 
pocket,  sir  ?     Were  you  jesting  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  thing  itself  is  a  jest,  see  it  in  the 
proper  light.     I  was  speaking  truth." 

The  Judge  frowned.  He  liked  the  whole 
way  of  this  man,  his  perverse  optimism,  his 
carelessness  of  odds  ;  and,  because  he  had 
slipped  into  liking,  he  distrusted  the  judg- 
ment that  was  wont  to  reckon  up  pros  and 
cons  without  any  hindrances  of  sentiment. 

"  I  am  reading  you  like  a  printed  book," 
he  went  on  ;  "  it  is  an  old  habit  with  me. 
You  are  already  a  little  fond,  shall  we  say, 
of  my  daughter  ?  Naturally,  she  loathes  you 
— a  hopeful  sign,  if  you  were  wise  enough  to 
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guess  it — and  she  lias  stabbed  you.  ,  I  saw 
you  two  come  into  breakfast." 

"  I  showed  no  wound,"  protested  Jonathan, 
with  sudden  passion.  "  I  was  bred  to  show 
no  wounds." 

"  Fni  an  old  hand,  my  lad,  at  this  game  of 
judging  men.  You  carried  it  well  enough, 
believe  me.     Well,  then,  your  prospects  ?  " 

'•  The  rosiest,  my  lord.  No  cares,  no 
money,  no  regrets,  and  the  world's  high-road 
stretching  out  in  front  of  me." 

The  older  man  watched  him  narrowly,  as 
if  he  were  a  prisoner  in  tjie  dock.  "  You 
have  done  me  a  great  service.  You  ask 
reward — all  men  ask  rewards,  as  I  have 
found  them.  Well,  ride  beside  my  chaise — • 
never  heed  my  daughter's  spite  as  we  journey 
into  Westmorland — and  I'll  make  your 
fortune  for  you.  On  my  honour.  Life  shall 
teach  you  the  many  gifts  she  holds  in  her 
two  hands." 

"  You  are  kind,  my  lord,"  said  Jonathan, 
"  but  I  said  the  world's  highway  stretched 
in  front  of  me,  and  that  road  asks  for  single- 
handed  ventures." 

The  Judge  was  silent,  striving  to  retain  his 
legal  outlook  upon  life.  Then  he  touched 
Jonathan  on  the  shoulder.  "  I  love  that 
girl  of  mine,"  he  said,  with  entire  simplicity, 
"  but  it  was  a  boy  I  wanted — a  boy  shaped 
very  much  like  you." 

And  then  Alison  came  through  the  grey 
porch  way  of  the  farm,  and  went  straight  to 
her  father,  drawing  her  skirt  away  again  as 
she  passed  Jonathan.  "I  am  ready  to  take 
the  road  again,  sir,"  she  said,  with  mock 
submissiveness.  "  You  will  ask  me,  I  suppose, 
to  thank  this  gentleman  of  the  road,  because 
he  saved  me  from  a  better  man  ?  " 

Jonathan,  looking  on  with  some  pain  of 
heart  that  was  not  good  to  bear,  surprised 
the  Judge's  secret.  He  was  a  little  afraid,  it 
seemed,  of  this  daughter  with  the  pansy  eyes. 

"  Of  course,  child,  of  course.  You  do  not 
know •" 

"I  know  so  little,"  she  admitted,  with 
gentle  pleading.  "  You  must  school  me,  sii", 
as  we  ride  south  together." 

She  swept  round  with  sudden  vehemence, 
glanced  Jonathan  up  and  down  with  a  hard, 
unlovely  smile,  and  curtsied  low  to  him. 
"  I  thank  you,  sir,  and,  for  reward,  I  shall 
pray  upon  my  knees  that  you  earn — all  that 
you  deserve " 

"  No,  no,"  the  Judge  interrupted,  speaking 
this  once  without  legal  balancing  of  words. 
"  The  sentence  is  too  harsh,  Alison.  No  man 
ever,  by  God's  grace,  gets  the  full  sentence. 
We'd  most  of  us  be  prisoners  for  life,  child." 


And  again,  out  of  keen  pain  and  trouble, 
Jonathan  learned  insight.  The  Judge,  it 
seemed,  was  human  and  a  rebel  in  between- 
whiles. 

'*  Shall  I  wish  you  less  than  your  deserts, 
then  ?  "  asked  Alison,  her  eyes  meeting  his 
with  free,  insolent  challenge. 

''  No,"  said  Jonathan,  standing  straight  to 
attention.  "  Pray  on  your  knees  that  I  get 
what  I  deserve — no  more,  no  less,  by  your 
leave.    Only  the  mean  folk  ask  for  discount." 

The  three  of  them  stood  mute.  The 
quietness  of  the  morning  was  about  them, 
and  the  scent  of  ruddy  autumn.  There  was 
no  chatter  of  the  world,  hiding  plain  issues. 
They  stood  there,  strong  folk,  aware  that  they 
were  rounding  a  sharp  turn  of  life's  road, 
rounding  it  with  hazard.  And,  ever  a  little 
more,  the  Judge  wished  that  Jonathan  had 
been  his  son.  It  w^as  not  easy,  he  admitted, 
for  any  man  to  ask  the  full  penalty  for  years 
gone  by. 

When  the  chaise-and-two  was  ready,  and 
the  Judge  had  handed  his  daughter  in  and 
taken  his  place  beside  her,  Jonathan  was 
stirred  afresh  by  the  gaiety  that  is  boon 
comrade  to  sickness  of  the  heart.  There 
was  something  amiss  with  his  new  scheme  of 
life,  some  weight  that  hindered  him.  He 
remembered  the  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  it 
seemed  he  could  not  go  on  carrying  what 
Alison  thought  the  token  of  dishonour.  He 
was  truly  apostolic  now  as  he  went  forward. 

"  Postillion,"  he  said  to  the  little  man  who 
rode  on  the  leading  horse,  "  have  you  a  wife 
and  family  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  wife  and  three,  sir." 

"  Then  give  them  this  guinea  with  my 
blessing.  It  is  my  last.  And,  postillion,"  he 
added,  following  his  heedless  mood,  "  carry 
off  your  passengers  fast  as  heels  will  take 
the  road.  There's  danger  to  me  if — if 
they're  not  soon  beyond  my  reach." 

Alison  leaned  out  of  the  window  as  he 
came  to  tell  them  that  all  was  ready.  ''  Your 
deserts,  sir  ?  "  she  asked,  a  hint  of  compunc- 
tion in  the  pansy  eyes.  "  I  shall  pray  that 
— that  you  earn  them,  since  you  ask  as 
much." 

"  Then,  madam,  Heaven  help  me  ! "  said 
Jonathan  suavely. 

He  watched  them  go  through  the  swirling 
limestone  dust,  and  a  bitter  loneliness  stabbed 
him  from  behind.  The  open  road  seemed 
empty,  somehow,  of  the  glamour  that  had 
been.  He  turned  to  find  the  master  of 
Beggarman's  at  his  elbow. 

*'  Why,  then,  sir,  you're  not  riding  beside 
them  ?  "  he  a&ked,   with   the  countryman's 
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persistent  curiosity.  "  You'll  bo  ganging 
Hawes  way,  then  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  say,  friend,"  said  Jonathan. 

The  farmer  could  make  nothing  of  this 
guest  whose  face  was  still  and  passionless. 
He  had  let  a  bonny  lass  go  out  of  his 
keeping,  had  spoiled  a  ''  rare  bit  o'  love- 
making  nonsense "  which  the  farmer  had 
built  round  this  escapade,  and  now  he  did 
not  even  know  his  route  for  the  day. 

"  What  ails  ye,  like  ?  "  he  asked  guardedly. 

"Freedom,"  said  Jonathan,  returning  to 
his  heedless  mood.  "  Fve  every  road  to 
choose  from,  and  all  seem  likely." 

"Well,  as  it  happens,  you've  only  two — 
the  road  to  Hawes,  or  t'other  one  winding 
up  to  Higher  Grreenfield." 

Jonathan,  obeying  yesterday's  instinct, 
felt  for  the  guinea  in  his  pocket.  "That 
has  gone,  too.  I'd  the  chance  of  two  roads 
yesterday,  and  tossed  for  it.  Lend  me  a 
coin,  friend." 

Yet  he  did  not  take  the  coin.  His  choice 
was  easy,  after  all.  Beau  Mauleverer  had 
taken  the  Hawes  road  ;  the  girl  who  loathed 
him  was  on  the  Skipton  highway.  He  disliked 
both  tracks  with  a  fierce  impatience.  And, 
while  he  stood  silent,  the  farmer  began  to 
gossip  in  his  slow,  unhurried  way. 

"  We  had  a  queer  lot  o'  folk  through  here 
no  longer  since  than  yesterday  morn.  It 
was  fair  like  the  old  times  they  talk  of,  w^hen 
old,  ancient  men  get  round  the  hearth  on  a 
winter's  night,  and  sup  their  gin,  and  tell  of 
how  the  Scots  came  down  fro'  the  Border. 
It  was  varry  Uke,"  he  added  drily,  "  for  they 
took  and  killed  a  heifer  o'  mine  and  roasted 
her  on  a  fire  o'  my  own  wood.  That  was 
always  the  Scots  way  o'  doing  business." 

"  Who  were  your  guests  ?"  asked  Jonathan, 
tickled  by  the  man's  sturdiness,  his  refusal 
to  be  disturbed  by  passing  guests,  like  a  tree 
whose  roots  strike  deep. 

"  Nay,  just  a  party  o'  daft  fools  that  went 
south  last  November  wi'  a  chap  they  called 
Prince  Charlie — a  sort  o'  pretty-come-quick 
fellow,  from  all  I  could  learn  i'  Skipton. 
They  were  talking  o'  the  Prince  last  market- 
day  but  two,  I  mind,  wondering  whether 
he'd  come  through  the  town  or  no.  Well, 
they've  come  back,  these  ten  queer  rogues. 
Splashed  to  the  chin. they  were,  and  their 
bones  showing  through  their  clothes,  when 
they  passed  through  last  night.  That's  what 
comes  o'  following  moonshine,  as  I  told 
them  to  their  faces.  It  was  all  the  change 
I  got  from  the  price  of  a  fat  heifer  and  a 
cartload  o'  logs." 

Jonathan  remembered  how  a  side-wind  from 


the  'Forty-Five  had  stirred  his  pulse  a  little 
last  November.  The  king  who  reigned  was 
obviously  unroyal,  and  England  lacking  that 
fine  light  of  glamour  which  the  Stuarts 
once  had  carried  like  a  lantern  on  a 
pitch-black  night.  For  himself,  he  had  been 
in  the  thick  of  his  own  troubles,  and  had 
dismissed  the  riding  south  as  a  child's  exploit 
that  had  no  hope  of  success  behind  it.  He 
was  sorry  iiow^,  in  some  queer  way,  that  he 
had  not  joined  that  forlorn  and  gallant 
enterprise  ;  at  least  he  would  be  riding  with 
good  comrades,  instead  of  standing  here  on 
an  empty  road,  wondering  how  he  could 
best  fill  the  day's  empty  cup. 

"  They  went  south  by  way  of  Lancashire. 
What  brought  them  so  far  wide  on  the 
return  journey  ? " 

"Life,"  said  the  farmer,  with  his  blunt 
logic.  "  Men  gang  bonnily  together  so  long 
as  they  see  hope  and  a  good  larder  at  the 
end  o'  their  noses.  But  they  split  up,  like, 
when  the  lean  days  come.  Oh,  it's  plain 
enough  what  has  chanced.  There's  our 
five  Yorkshire  dales,  spread  like  the  fingers 
of  your  hand — it  stands  to  sense  these  lads 
o'  the  Prince's  would  have  their  Scots  wits 
about  them.  The  thick  of  a  body's  wrist 
doesn't  stretch  far,  but  the  width  of  his 
spread-out  fingers — it  covers  a  fine,  wide 
strip  o'  country,  good  to  hide  in." 

"  What  were  they  like,  these  folk  ?  "  asked 
Jonathan. 

"  Well,  old  scores  apart,  I  should  say  they 
were  grand  chaps,  for  all  their  leanness. 
They  hadn't  much  flesh  on  their  bones,  and 
they  were  empty  o'  victuals  till  they  killed 
my  heifer,  but  they  had  the  way  of  it, 
somehow.  They  laughed  when  they  ought 
to  have  cried,  I  mean— one  o'  them, 
'specially — a  bonny,  tow-headed  chap  to 
look  at,  with  a  voice  like  a  south  wind 
bringing  the  daisies  np  i'  May.  I  tried  him 
all  ways,  I  did,  but  he  just  lifted  the  heart 
out  o'  my  body,  till  I  was  like  to  follow  him 
myself,  if  the  old  wife  hadn't  come  out  just 
then  and  told  me  it  was  time  for  foddering 
the  kine.  She's  a  li'le  bit  sensible,  the  wife, 
just  in  between-whiles." 

"  They  took  the  Higher  Greenfield  track  ? 
That  makes  me  surer  that  I  mean  to 
follow  it." 

"And  for  why,  if  a  body  might 
ask  ? '' 

"  Oh,  1  might  overtake  them,  and  I've  a 
liking  for  lame  dogs  these  days.  They  give 
one  occupation." 

He  got  to  horse  presently,  with  a  laugh 
and  a  curt  nod  of  farewell,  and  he  left  with 
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his   host   the   certainty   that   he   was   mad, 
though  trim  to  look  at. 

Before  a  mile  had  passed,  he  was  content 
to  be  riding  such  a  pleasant  road.  There 
were  meadows  on  either  hand — green,  as  if 
old-fashioned  winters  were  out  of  date — and 
all  the  waj  the  track  went  up  into  gentle 
rises  that  opened  out  and  out,  giving  always 
a  sense  of  bill-spaces  and  blue  sky  ahead. 
It  was  a  land  whose  face  shone  fair,  as  if  the 
dawn  had  washed  it  clean. 
:  He  passed  Lower  Greenfield,  a  house 
content  to  be  sheltered  and  to  gather  lichen 
on  its  stones,  and,  a  half-mile  further,  he  saw 
a  horse  tethered  by  the  wayside,  and  a  man 
standing  in  the  road.  The  sun  was  high, 
and  in  the  mellow,  golden  light  the  stranger 
showed  in  sharp  relief,  limned  against  the 
sky.  Grief  and  faint  -  heartedness  were 
evident,  even  at  a  furlong's  distance,  and 
Jonathan  wondered  what  was  amiss  with 
the  man,  and  why  the  tethered  horse  was 
whinnying. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  he  saw  the  wayfarer 
take  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  look  carefully 
to  the  priming  ;  and,  because  there  was  no 
adversary  in  sight,  Jonathan  rode  sharply 
forward.  He  was  curious  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  this  game,  played  by  a  man  and 
a  whinnying  horse,  with  no  onlookers  except 
himself  and  a  sky  of  misty  blue. 

The '  stranger,  roused  by  the  sound  of 
hoofs,  lowered  his  pistol,  and  waited  with 
a  face  of  ashen  calm  until  Jonathan  drew 
rein  beside  him. 

"  I  fancied  myself  alone,  sir,"  he  said. 

''*  Then  what  need  of  a  pistol  -?  God's 
sunlight  is  a  vagrant,  but  no  highwayman. 
Believe  me,  there's  not  an  enemy  in  sight." 

Already,  young  as  he  was  to  the  road, 
Jonathan  had  found  the  ready  tongue,  the 
quiet,  friendly  glance  that  disarmed  way- 
farers. The  stranger,  under  all  his  misery, 
felt  a  throb  of  sheer  relief  that  he  had 
company, 

"  There  is  myself,  sir,"  he  answered  grimly 
— *'  the  worst  enemy  I  ever  met." 

"  This  grows  interesting.  I've  all  the  day 
before  me,  and  no  employment  to  keep  me 
out  of  mischief.     Tell  me  the  way  of  it." 

The  frank  comradeship,  after  lonely  going 
down  into  the  sunless  depths,  was  more  than 
the  man  could  liglit  against.  "  I  am — ^a 
soldier  who  went  back,"  he  said,  as  if  even 
the  pain  of  confession  eased  him  somehow. 
"You  know  how  men  judge  renegades  ?  " 

*'  You  went  back  ?  "  prompted  Jonathan. 

"  I  was  a  wastrel  always.  They  bred  me 
to  the   knowledge.     My   father,   stiff  as   a 


plaster  effigy  of  goodness,  my  three  good 
brothers,  who  never  sinned  in  public— they 
hunted  me,  you  understand,  till  I  became  a 
wastrel  in  dead  earnest." 

Some  link  of  sympathy  was  forged  already 
between  these  two.  It  was  all  arresting, 
human,  this  meeting  on  a  lonely  road,  with 
room  about  them  in  which  to  feel  and  think. 
Moreover,  that  picture  of  the  father  and  the 
three  good  brothers  was  so  clearly  limned 
that  Jonathan  preferred  at  sight  the  black 
sheep  of  the  flock. 

"  You  turned  back  ?  That  can  be 
remedied." 

"There's  no  remedy,  I  tell  you.  Best 
leave  me  to  it,"  said  the  other,  with  the  ill- 
temper  that  comes  of  heartache. 

"  Your  horse  is  fresh  ?  Good  !  So  is 
mine." 

The  horseman  could  make  nothing  of 
Jonathan,  who  met  tragedy  with  smiling 
eyes,  and  who  talked  of  remedies  when  there 
were  none.  "  This  affair  is — is  not  a  jest  to 
me,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"  Nor  to  me.  I've  turned  philosopher,  sir 
— on  my  honour  I  have — because  there  are 
so  many  roads  to  choose  from,  and  one  lacks 
direction.  But  your  case  is  simple — you've 
only  one  road  to  take,  and  had  best  be  getting 
forward  on  it.  You  turned  back  ?  And 
you'll  acquit  me  of  flattery  if  I  say  that 
you're  built  like  a  man  ?  Then  obviously 
your  route  is  mapped  for  you." 

"  You  jest,  and  I  tell  you  my  life  is 
finished  in  all  but  name." 

"  Your  life  is  ended  ?  Yes,  when  you're 
dead,  my  friend.  Meanwhile,  you  look 
robust." 

Some  chord  of  humour  was  stirred,  and 
with  humour  came  a  little  ease  from  strain. 
"  If  you  would  explain  my  route,  sir  ?  " 

"Why,  straight  back  along  the  way  you 
came,  to  the  post  you  deserted — that  is,  if 
you're  a  man.  Remember  your  nursery  days, 
sir,  and  the  little  tale  they  bored  us  with  so 
consummately — I  blush  to  name  him — but 
there  was  Dick  Whittington,  who  heard  the 
bells  of  Bow  after  turning  back.  But  there 
my  argument  breaks  down,  I  admit,  for  it 
would  not  appeal  to  me  to  be  Lord  Mayor 
of  London — the  ceremonial  would  kill  me. 
The  reward  of  virtue  I  should  choose  myself 
would  be  a  simple  country  life." 

The  stranger  grew  a  little  and  a  little 
more  attracted  by  this  companion  who 
glanced  lightly  from  one  jest  to  another.  He 
seemed  inconsequent,  yet  underneath  it  all 
there  was  a  steadiness  about  him  as  of  a  man 
who  had  no  secret  cupboards  to.  unlock. 
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"Mr.  Whifctington,"  he  said,  with  tired 
irony,  ''  was  asked  to  go  forward  on  the  road 
to  honour." 

"  So  are  jou,"  snapped  Jonathan. 

The  wastrel  was  shaken  by  a  sudden  storm 
of  passion.  "  I  ?  I'm  asked  to  return  to— 
to  scorn  and  degradation  of  my  own  making, 
sir.     You  do  not  understand." 

The  other  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  "  We 
have  the  same  code,  friend.  When  a  gentle- 
man has  inadvertently  spilled  claret  on  the 
cloth,  he  puts  salt  on  it  to  clear  away  the 
stain." 

The  stranger  winced  at  the  simple  word 
of  "  gentleman,"  and  then  took  heart  again. 
He  flushed  suddenly  ;  the  word  was  un- 
doubtedly a  tonic  to  him.  And  then,  to  his 
own  surprise  and  Jonathan's,  he  laughed. 
"Will  you  accept  a  sporting  offer,  sir  ?  '*  he 
asked. 

"  They're  the  sort  of  acceptances  I  was 
bred  to.     Well  ?  " 

"  I'm  here,  coward,  wastrel,  the  woolliest 
and  the  blackest  sheep  that  ever  bleated. 
Will  you  ride  with  me  back  to  the  pleasant 
bells  of  Bow  ?  I — I  shall  need  a  friend's 
hand  on  the  bridle-rein." 

"  We  all  do,"  assented  Jonathan.  "  I'm 
in  your  case,  as  it  happens — needing  a  man's 
company.  Let's  jog  on,  after  you've  told 
me  the  quarter  from  which  Bow  bells  are 
pealing." 

The  other  got  to  horse  before  replying. 
"  Horton-in-E,ibblesdale,"  he  said  curtly. 
"I  spent  my  boyhood  there,  and  you  ask 
me  to  return." 

"  A  pinch  of  snuff  with  me  ?  It  clears  the 
vision,  somehow.  Nothing  is  ever  as  bad  as 
it  seems,  my  friend,  except  continuing  to  go 
back." 

The  ne'er-do-weel  found  himself,  with  a 
vague  sense  of  surprise,  riding  at  the  side  of 
this  companion  whose  humour  was  so  dry 
and  crisp.  He  was  returning  to  shame  and 
obloquy,  and  yet  his  heart  was  lighter  than  it 
had  been.  He  was  aware  that  he  had  a 
friend  beside  him.  Trouble  and  the  candid 
hills  about  them  had  taught  these  two  more 
in  half  an  hour  than  twenty  years  of  sluggish 
intercourse. 

"  You  do  not  ask  what  I've  done  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  answered  Jonathan 
easily.  "What  you  propose  to  do  touches 
my  curiosity,  I  admit." 

They  passed  through  the  lonely  country 
that  guarded  the  down-hill  track  to  Horton. 
Below  them  they  could  see  a  blue,  peaceful 
reek  from  many  chimneys,  and  Jonathan 
saw  that  his  comrade  shied   suddenly,  like 


a  horse  confronted  with  some  obstacle  too 
big  for  him. 

"  A  grand  fence  to  take ! "  he  said. 
"  Whistle  him  over,  sir,  and  tally-ho  on  the 
other  side." 

Jonathan  did  not  know  nor  care  what 
errand  he  was  riding  on  ;  he  was  light  of 
heart  and  courage  since  he  surrendered  that 
last  guinea  which  tied  him  to  the  post.  He 
was  intent  only  on  seeing  this  wayfarer 
through  the  worst  adventure  that  can  befall 
a  man — the  trouble  of  returning  to  face  the 
punishment  he's  earned. 

They  jogged  forward,  and  a  sudden 
memory  came  to  Jonathan  of  the  girl  he  had 
saved  from  Mauleverer — of  the  scorn  in  her 
face  as  she  asked  him  what  the  bribe  had 
been. 

"  There's  one  fine  thing  about  this  road," 
he  said  grimly.  "  Not  a  woman  within  eye- 
shot — just  you  and  I  and  Hberty." 

He  forgot  to  touch  wood,  and  all  the 
country-bred  know  what  comes  of  boasting. 
Yet  there  was  no  intrusion  on  their  solitude. 

"  If  you  knew,  sir Oh,  the  shame  of 

it  !  "  said  the  other  impulsively. 

"  Unload  it,  lad,"  said  Jonathan,  a  sudden 
pity  in  his  voice.  "  We'll  halve  your  sins  by 
sharing  them.  It's  a  simple  trick  when 
comrades  play  it." 

xind  then  it  all  came  out — in  short,  clipped 
sentences,  with  silences  between.  This  man 
with  the  little  body,  lean  as  whipcord,  was 
neck-deep  in  love,  it  seemed,  with  a  lass  he 
would  not  name.  Through  the  wastrel  years 
he  had  kept  his  secret  from  her,  but  with 
his  father's  death  had  come  succession  to 
entailed  lands  that  no  family  spite  could  steal 
from  him.  Responsibility  and  heirship  had 
driven  the  wild  blood  out  of  his  veins.  He 
was  needed  in  the  county.  Then  the  lass  he 
would  not  name  had  confessed  that,  through 
the  wander-years,  she  had  cared  greatly  for 
his  home-coming,  and  they  had  plighted 
troth  six  months  before  the  'Forty-Five  rang 
like  a  bugle-call  through  sluggish  England. 

And  then  the  riders  had  come  spurring 
south,  calling  the  leal  men  up.  The  lass 
had  been  keen  for  Charlie  and  the  risk  ;  but 
he  had  seen  the  ludicrous  odds  against  the 
venture.  If  it  had  come  in  the  careless  days, 
he  would  have  followed  with  a  light  rein,  but 
now  the  new-found  lands  were  calling  him  to 
stay  at  home. 

Then  word  had  come  that  the  Prince  had 
gone  by — had  swept  through  Lancashire, 
debonair  and  kingly,  in  front  of  his  wild 
Highlanders.  And  afterwards  the  grey  news 
had  stolen  north — like  a  wet  and  clinging 
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mist — of  the  going  back  from  Derby,  and 
fugitives  marching  for  the  Border,  harassed 
bj  companies  of  foot  and  horse. 

Jonathan,  as  he  listened  to  the  tale,  saw 
no  great  shame  in  it.  It  was  the  story,  after 
all,  of  many  folk  up  here  whose  hearts  had 
been  with  the  Stuart,  but  whose  prudence 
had  stayed  warm  and  snug  at  home.  In  a 
measure  it  \vas  his  own  story,  except  that 
there  had  been  no  woman  to  tempt  him  into 
a  fine  losing  of  his  head  for  sake  of  a 
quixotic  cause.  Then  he  remembered  the 
Rylstone  toll-bar,  and  a  runaway  couple  on 
the  far  side,  and  a  girl's  pyes,  deep  as  the 
heart  of  a  pansy,  that  had  thanked  him  for 
his  aid.  And  suddenly  his  sympathy  was 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobite  lass  whose 
hold  was  so  sure  on  the  faith  she  stood  for. 
He  felt  that  this  lamester  who  shared  the 
Horton  road  with  him  had  chosen  well,  if  he 
were  bent  on  marrying  at  all,  and  should 
have  risked  his  head  with  gaiety. 

*'  It  was  a  pity,  sir,"  he  said  brusquely. 

"  Ay,  but  there's  more." 

And  then  he  told  how  she  had  urged  him 
to  ride  out  and  join  the  sick  retreat,  since  he 
had  not  chosen  honour  in  the  van  of  that 
wild  scamper  south.  She  would  forgive  him 
gladly  along  that  road  of  hazard.  And 
again  he  had  thought  of  common -sense,  of 
house  and  lands,  when  all  she  asked  was  to 
see  her  knight  ride  out  resolute  for  the 
headsman  if  need  asked  it. 

"It  seems,  looking  back,"  said  the  ne'er- 
do-weel  slowly,  "  as  if  a  nightmare  held  me 
when  I  chose  to  stay  at  home.  It  was  so 
new  to  me,  this  sense  of  being  master  of 
house  and  lands  and  a  sure  place  in  the 
county.  I  was  whitewashed  so  completely, 
you  understand,  and  there  were  so  many 
ways  of  helping  poor  devils  who  looked  up 
to  me,  and— and  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  I  should  give  it  up  for  sake  of  a  girl's 
whim." 

Again  Jonathan  was  aware  that,  measured 
by  his  own  standard  of  two  days  ago,  this 
vagrant  had  not  gone  far  astray.  So  he  had 
felt  about  the  'Forty-Five  ;  so  he  felt  still,  so 
far  m  the  Judge's  daughter  had  left  him  any 
common-sense.  "  It  always  seems  like  a 
nightmare  when  one  looks  back,"  he  said 
nonchalantly.  "  One  is  so  wise  to-day,  one 
was  such  a  fool  yesterday,  and  probably, 
dear  brother-fool,  one  is  going  to  be  the  same 
again  to-morrow.  You  will  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff?" 

They  were  nearer  now  to  tlie  haze  of 
smoke  that  lay  over  Horton-in-Ribblesdale. 
Again  the  other  had  the  air  .of  a  mettled 


horse,  prepared  to  shy  at  some  obstacle  he 
did  not  like. 

"  Philosophy  does  not  help  me  very  much, 
by  your  leave,"  he  said  snappishly. 

"So  the  Judge  said  when  the  Rylstone 
gate  would  not  yield  to  pressure.  It's  my 
failing,  sir.  Meanwhile — we've  plenty  of 
time  on  our  hands,  you  must  admit — one 
thing  shows  clearly  through  this  muddle. 
The  lady  is  not  marrying  you  for  house  and 
lands,  and  that  is  something  to  be  devoutly 
thankful  for.  Most  women  do,  you  under- 
stand." 

The  ne'er-do-weel  was  tired  and  sick  at 
heart,  and  his  temper  snapped.  "You  are 
laughing  at  me,  sir." 

"  Keep  your  sword  in,  brother-fool.  I 
always  laugh  when  I'm  vastly  sorry  for  a 
friend.  It  would  be  a  pretty  spectacle  to  see 
two  grown  men  weeping  on  a  public  high- 
road because  Heaven  had  denied  them  the 
salt  gift  of  humour." 

The  other  laughed,  because  men  couldn't 
help  it  when  Jonathan  yielded  to  the  mother 
in  him — the  Irish  mother  who  had  taught 
him  faith  and  laughter  among  these  bleak, 
wind -driven  dales. 

"There's  leisure,"  he  said  drily.    "  Well?" 

"  If  I  had  a  lass  keen  for  beggary  because 
some  daft  glamour  was  singing  up  the  slopes 
— if  I'd  turned  back  a  hundred  times,  sir, 
I'd  just  whistle  courage  to  my  heel  and  turn 
again.  Courage  is  a  good  dog,  take  him  all 
in  all ;  he  is  always  waiting  for  the  master's 
whistle." 

"  She  is  lost,  I  tell  you.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  that  when  we  said  good-bye  ;  her 
voice  blew  dead  east." 

"  Precisely — sure  proof  that  she  will  blow 
due  west  to-morrow.  It  is  a  pleasant  sex, 
made  up  of  an  April  day." 

They  were  riding  down  the  slack  of  the 
road,  past  Lady  Well,  when  suddenly  a  figure 
came  running  up  to  meet  them — a  woman's 
figure,  lest  Jonathan's  boast  of  a  while  since 
should  go  unpunished.  She  was  plump  and 
middle-aged,  and  the  unwonted  exercise  had 
made  her  face  a  fine  brick-red. 

"  What's  amiss  ?  "  asked  Jonathan,  as  she 
stopped  for  lack  of  breath.  ' 

"  Battle  and  murder,  or  worse!  I'm  for 
the  farm  and  the  bairns,  lest  the  trouble 
sweeps  up  that  way.  A  widow  woman  must 
learn  to  fire  her  man's  gun,  if  need  be." 

"  What's  amiss  ?  "  repeated  Jonathan, 
smiling  and  peremptory. 

"  Oh,  just  the  Scots.  My  grandfather 
used  to  scare  me  o'  nights  with  tales  of  how 
they  came  raiding  and  killing,  wearing  bare 
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knees  and  outlandish  petticoats.  Well, 
they're  here  again — a  li'le  ten  o'  them, 
holding  the  water-mill  against  a  terrible  big 
army." 

The  ne'er-do-weel  glanced  at  Jonathan. 
Keen  hope  and  zest  in  life  were  his  again. 
The  man  was  changed  in  a  moment  by  this 
news  blurted  out  between  pauses  to  take 
breath. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  he  said.  "  This  is  a 
good  home-coming,  after  all." 

"  Ay,  just  the  Squire's  son,"  said  the  farm- 
wife,  too  flurried  until  now  to  heed  that  one 
of  the  horsemen  was  kno,wn  to  her  since  he 
was  christened — "  always  one  for  a  bit  o' 
devilment  and  fighting.  You're  not  altered, 
sir,  meaning  no  disrespect." 

"  Yes,  I'm  changed,  Martha.  I'm  fonder 
of  home — and  the  water-mill — than  in  the 
old  days." 

"  Well,  God  bless  you,  any  road  ye  take. 
You're  daft  and  you're  lightsome,  but  you 
always  had  a  way  wi'  ye." 

Jonathan,  with  the  detached,  free  vision 
he  had  earned  since  parting  with  his  last 
guinea,  saw  the  ne'er-do-weel  in  a  new  light. 
This  blunt,  hefty  farm-wife  loved  the  man, 
so  much  was  apparent,  and  she  had  had 
many  opportunities  of  proving  him. 

"  By  your  leave,"  said  Jonathan  drily, 
after  the  woman  had  hurried  on,  "you 
doubted  the  bells  of  Bow.  They  ring 
pleasantly  enough,  my  lad." 

With  the  keener  outlook  that  had  come 
since  the  Judge's  daughter  drew  her  skirts 
away  from  him  this  morning  at  the  farm 
of  Beggarman's,  he  was  passionately  on  the 
side  of  the  girl  who  had  bidden  her  wastrel 
prove  himself.  Nine  women  would  have 
entreated  him  to  stay  at  home,  content  w4th 
safety  and  his  lands,  but  this  tenth  was  of 
a  different  mould. 

"We  must  hasten,"  he  said,  breaking 
the  silence.  "A  lady  of  that  rare  breed 
must  not  be  lost,  sir.  I  do  not  permit  it. 
Besides,  there  are  ten  poor  rascals  fighting 
for  their  lives  down  yonder." 

The  other  seemed  lost  for  the  moment  in 
a  dream  too  good  to  last.  When  he  woke, 
he  would  have  galloped  forward  heedlessly, 
but  Jonathan  checked  him. 

"We  had  better  shape  our  plans  before- 
hand. It  is  tricky  ground — I  know  that 
mill  in  the  hollow,  friend." 

"  So  do  I,  seeing  I  played  there  as  a  lad, 
and  came  next  to  drowning  once  in  the 
sluice." 

"  We're  playing  no  lad's  game  now  ;  it  is 
man's  work,  to  be  planned  exactly.     They 


are  game,  those  ten  who  hold  the  mill — 
worth  saving.  I  learned  as  much  at  Beggar- 
man's  as  I  rode  through." 

There  was  nothing  debonair  or  smiling 
now  about  Jonathan  Standish.  He  had  the 
soldier's  look — the  look  of  a  man  entrusted 
with  the  lives  of  men.  Quickly,  without 
pause  for  doubt,  he  mapped  out  the  way  of 
it,  and  afterwards  they  went  down  the 
rough  lane  that  branched  right-handed  from 
the  highway.  They  could  hear  now  the 
rattle  of  gunshots,  sharp,  with  little  intervals 
of  silence  that  were  full  of  surmise. 

As  they  rounded  the  corner  of  the  track, 
they  saw  spits  of  fire  come  now  and  then 
from  the  windows  of  the  mill.  They  could 
not  gauge  the  numbers  of  the  "  terrible  big 
army  "  that  Martha  had  talked  of,  for  the 
attacking  force  had  long  since  taken  cover 
behind  the  stunted  hazel  bushes  that  fringed 
the  strip  of  greensward  on  the  far  side  of  the 
mill ;  but  from  the  fury  of  their  musketry, 
they  judged  the  odds  were  three  to  one 
at  least. 

"It  is  good  to  be  home,"  said  the  ne'er-do- 
weel,  a  sudden  radiance  in  his  face,  as  if  he 
had  lately  come  from  prison  into-  the  fresh  air. 

"  Wait,"  said  Jonathan,  checking  his 
impulsiveness. 

The  fire  from  the  mill  had  grown  weaker, 
till  it  ceased  altogether.  They  had  finished 
their  stock  of  powder,  or  of  bullets,  or  of 
both,  and  the  enemy,  as  Jonathan  had 
guessed  they  would,  came  out  from  shelter 
of  the  hazels,  prepared  to  rush  the  mill. 
There  were  thirty  or  forty  of  them,  so  far  as 
a  rough  glance  could  count  their  numbers. 
It  was  then,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Judge's  daughter  had  flicked  him  with  her 
scorn,  that  Jonathan  found  real  gaiety.  It 
bubbled  in  his  veins  like  wine.  He  was 
here  with  one  comrade,  derelicts  both.  There 
were  heavy  odds  in  front.  It  didn't  matter, 
somehow.  At  his  heart  was  the  wind's  song 
when  it  roams  the  upland  pastures. 

He  lifted  his  voice  suddenly,  like  a  ringing 
trumpet-call.  "  For  King  James  !  For  the 
King,  God  bless  him  !  " 

The  Hanoverians  turned  in  bewilderment. 
Jonathan  knew  that  he  and  his  comrade 
were  riding  at  the  gallop,  stride  for  stride, 
as  if  they  were  rivals  in  the  hunting-field 
racing  for  the  brush  when  all  other  riders 
were  left  behind. 

A  bullet  or  two  whizzed  by  them  when 
they  were  crashing,  two  against  thirty  odd, 
into  the  muddled  press  of  men  on  foot ;  and 
their  swords  played  swiftly,  with  the  look  of 
harvest  lightning. 
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The  attack  was  so  swift,  so  unexpected, 
that  the  besiegers  gave  way ;  but  the  pauic 
that  had  taken  theui  was  in  itself  an  ally  to 
them.  The  space  in  front  of  the  mill  was  so 
cramped  that  they  pressed  one  on  the  other 
in  such  confusion  that,  for  lack  of  outlet, 
they  turned  at  bay. 

The  riders  backed  their  horses  and  came 
on  again.  The  footmen  had  found  no 
leisure  to  reload,  so  they  clubbed  their  guns. 
And  the  two  horses,  as  if  they  knew  the  odds 
against  their  masters,  made  play  with  their 
fore-legs.  It  was  all  like  Bedlam,  the  uproar 
threaded  only  by  two  sane  voices — the  steady 
roar  of  the  mill-weir  as  the  flooded  river 
tumbled  over  it,  and  Jonathan's  ringing  cry 
of  "  Two  horsemen  for  the  Stuart !  " 

Into  the  thick  of  it  came  a  sortie  from  the 
mill.  Men  see  little  of  the  frolic  at  these 
times,  as  lookers-on  do ;  the  battle,  for 
them,  is  narrowed  down  to  a  crude  give- 
and-take  of  blows.  But  always  afterwards 
Jonathan  would  remember  the  figure,  gay 
and  dominant,  that  led  the  sortie.  Across 
the  battle-ground  he  caught  one  glimpse  of 
him,  and  something  stirred  at  his  heart,  as 
if  the  age  of  heroes  was  not  buried  long  since 
under  the  heels  of  thrifty  peace. 

The  rest  of  that  wild  fight  was  ended  soon. 
Some  of  the  besiegers  were  driven  headlong 
into  the  swollen  weir  ;  some  lay  where  the 
sword  had  given  them  rest,  or  wounds  made 
them  cry  aloud  with  thirst ;  the  remnant 
had  got  safely  out  into  the  open  country. 

At  the  end  of  it  Jonathan  found  himself 
talking  with  the  leader  of  the  sortie.  "  We 
owe  you  our  live.=5,  gentlemen  both,"  said  the 
"  tow-headed  lad "  whom  the  farmer  at 
Bsggarman's  had  described  so  bluntly. 
"  it's  a  long  debt  to  pay." 

Again  Jonathan  felt  a  catch  at  the  heart, 
as  if  he  listened  to  some  call  that  gathered 
his  life  into  a  firm  purpose.  He  knew  his 
man.  There  were  not  two  of  that  make 
alive  to-day  in  England. 

"  Your  Highness,"  he  said,  with  a  school- 
boy's flush,  "  there  is  no  debt." 

The  Prince  smiled  as  he  lifted  a  warning 
hand.  "It  is  fortunate  we're  all  friends 
together.  There's  little  of  the  Higliness 
left  me.  I  carry  tattered  breeks  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Carmichael  since  I  rode  wide 
of  the  march,  and  was  entertained  by  the 
good  countrymen  of  Haworth." 

For  a  moment  Jonathan  was  curious  to 
know  what  escapade  had  brought  Charles 
Edward  and  nine  comrades  over  this  broken 
country  ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  had  a  wound  or  two  asking  immediate 


attention,  and  the  Prince,  with  the  ready 
hand  for  service  that  was  instinctive,  tore 
off  a  strip  from  his  shirt  and  staunched 
the  trouble.  And  then  it  was  plain 
that  none  of  them  went  scot-free  ;  and 
'''  Mr.  Carmichael "  would  insist  on  telling 
them  droll  stories  while  he  helped  with  the 
bandages — stories  with  that  mingled  French 
and  Scots  flavour  which  tickles  the  ribs  of 
a  man.  It  was  only  when  they  were  patched 
up,  the  eleven  of  them,  that  Jonathan  saw 
a  red  splash,  widening  every  moment,  on 
the  Prince's  coat ;  and  when  he  insisted  on 
looking  to  the  hurt— less  serious  than  he 
feared — he  saw  the  Stuart  gaiety  die  out, 
like  a  fire  that  is  ended,  and  an  astonishing 
sadness  creep  into  the  brave,  steady  eyes. 

"  A  small  matter — on  my  honour,  a 
small  matter.  I  took  my  death-wound  there 
at  Derby,  and  pin-pricks  are  of  slight 
account." 

There  a  king  spoke,  thought  Jonathan, 
whether  he  were  crowned  in  this  world  or 
another.  And  into  the  quietness  that  had 
followed  the  wild  flight,  a  high,  tremulous 
voice  intruded — 

"  Gallantly  done,  gentlemen  !  It  makes 
an  old  man  young  again." 

They  looked  up  and  saw  an  old  man 
standing  on  the  high  ground  just  above  the 
mill.  One  hand  was  linked  in  the  arm  of 
his  companion — a  girl  too  young  and 
bonny  for  the  muddled  look  of  the  court- 
yard— and  the  other  rested  crazily  on  the 
gold  top  of  a  walking-cane. 

"  I  was  too  old  to  join  the  Rising,  you 
understand,"  he  went  on,  with  a  pathetic 
chuckle  at  his  own  jest.  "My  daughter 
did  her  best  to  spur  the  laggards  on,  with 
small  success.  And  just  now,  as  I  lay  ill 
abed,  word  came  that  ten  men  in  tartans 
were  holding  the  mill,  and — why,  gentlemen, 
I  hobbled  down  to  see  what  was  in  the  doing." 

The  twelve  men,  tired  with  the  desperate 
weariness  that  succeeds  pitched  battle,  took 
heart  again.  If  the  ancient  loyalty  could 
show  so  finely  in  the  eyes  of  this  man  who 
had  plucked  one  foot  from  the  grave  to  share 
the  fight— if  the  girl  beside  him  could  be 
standing  there,  seeing  no  carnage,  but  only 
the  victory  that  had  not  been  lightly  won — 
surely  they  should  take  heart  o'  grace. 

Jonathan  glanced  towards  his  friend,  the 
wastrel,  and  saw  shame  and  hunger  in  his 
eyes.  This  was  the  dread,  then,  that  had 
bidden  him  choose  a  bullet  on  the  road  to 
Beggarman's  rather  than  return  to  one  slim 
lass's  scorn.  "  My  daughter  did  her  best  to 
spur  the  laggards  on."     The  man  winced  as 
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if  a  lash  bad  touched  him.  And,  because 
he  had  learned  how  deep  the  scorn  of  a  good 
woman  goes — at  the  farm  named  Beggar- 
man's— Jonathan  felt  a  keen,  forward  touch 
of  sympathy. 

"Go  face  it,  comrade,"  he  said  peremp- 
torily. "  Take  a  whip  to  her — anything — I 
told  you  she  was  too  good  to  be  lost." 

The  ne'er-do-weel  took  the  one  step 
forward  that  is  the  worst  of  any  hazard. 
Then  he  seemed  to  tind  the  going  easy. 
Ashamed  of  himself,  now  the  glow  of 
battle  had  died  out— proud  of  his  manhood, 


for  all  that — he  just  stood  there,  looking 
steadily  into  the  girl's  eyes. 

"  I  went  back,  and  I  returned,"  he  said, 
with  a  child's  simplicity.  "A  good  friend 
met  me  on  the  road." 

The  grey-beard,  one  arm  on  a  shaking 
stick,  the  other  on  his  daughter's,  bowed 
with  a  grace  surprising,  his  infirmities  of 
body  considered.  "  I  always  liked  and 
distrusted  you,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "  and 
now  I  trust  and  like  you.     It  was  a  good 

fight,  take  it  all  in  all,  and Child,  can 

you  find  my  snuff-box  for  me  ?  " 


SORROW'S    COURAGE. 


I  HAVE  loved  Beauty.    I  have  seen  the  sun 

*     Flash  snowy  mountain-tops  to  shimmer  of  gold ; 

1  have  heard  songs  where  little  waters  run 

Chiming  with  music  that  the  stars  have  rolled. 


1  have  loved  Beauty.  I  have  seen  the  sea 
Fringe  with  its  silver  all  the  golden  shore; 

Have  heard  it  crooning  music  ceaselessly 
To  ancient  tunes  that  seem  for  evermore. 

I  have  loved  Beauty.      1  have  seen  a  smile 

Shine  from  sweet  eyes,  fair  as  the  sea's  own  blue, 

Whose  magic  lashes  seemed  to  lift  awhile, 
To  send  some  kindly  comrade  spirit  through. 

1  have  loved  Beauty.      But  nor  sun  nor  sea 

Nor  stars  have  charactered  Qod's  chiefest  grace : 

Beyond  all  other  things  there  beacons  me 
The  star -led  pilgrim  courage  of  your  tace. 


BERNARD   MOORE. 


A    PREJUDICED    ASSAY. 


Bv    BOHUN     LYNCH 

Author  of  "  Glamour.''^ 


HAT    Mr.    Sherford 

was  pleased  to  call 

''The  Yiiletide 

Fund''    was, 

generally  speaking, 

rather  a  farce.   The 

principle  of   the 

thing    was    to 

inculcate    a    noble 

self-sacrifice  in  the 

spirit  of  the  bojs, 

so  that,  instead  of  spending  their  odd  pence  on 

chocolates,  they  should  have  the  wherewithal 

for  Christmas  gifts. 

About  a  month  before  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  headmaster  came  into  the  small  class- 
room one  Saturday  evening  when  the  bigger 
boys  were  acting  charades. 

"Now,  then,  boys,  who  want  boxes  for 
the  Yuletide  Fund  ?  "  he  called  in  his  loud 
voice,  exhibiting  a  number  of  small  wooden 
money  boxes  which  he  carried  in  a  basket. 
"  You  can't  do  better  than  start  to-night, 
you  know,  by  putting  in  some  of  your  grub 
— Fox,  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  me — 
some  of  your  grub  money." 

Followed  the  usual  rush  for  boxes  by  boys 
whose  one  idea  in  saving  was  to  have  a 
tremendous  guzzle  during  the  journey  home. 
Dick  Wellow— "  Boy,"  as  he  was  still 
called  at  home — held  aloof.  Sherford,  who 
had  been  able  to  find  no  occasion  against 
him  lately,  and  who  was  rather  disappointed 
thereat — for  "  I  can't  stick  that  goggle-eyed 
brat " — immediately  picked  him  out. 

*'What,  Wellow,  not  saving  up  for 
Christmas  presents  for  mother  ?  "  That  was 
the  sort  of  thing  that  would  gain  some  good 
laughs  later  on  at  Dick's  expense,  the  master 
knew  well. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I've  got  a  box,  thank  you, 
sir,"  said  Dick  modestly. 

"  Ho-ho  !  Started  long  ago — I  see  !  " 
He  meant  to  convey  that,  of  course, 
Wellow  thought  himself  a  particularly  fine 
character,  and  his  intention  was  not  lost  upon 
the  other  boys  present,  who  looked  upon  Boy 
as  an  awful  kid,  considering  his  age. 
!  For,  though  twelve  years   old,  Dick  still 


remained  a  great  deal  of  a  baby.  For 
instance,  he  stijl  "hugged  "  both  his  parents 
when  they  visited  the  school.  That  was  the 
outward  sign  of  kiddishness.  Inwardly  it 
merely  meant  that  Boy  was  not  ashamed  of 
continuing  to  express  what  others  were 
presumably  content  to  feel. 

"The  YuJetide  Fund"  was  a  matter  of 
quite  enormous  importance.  Hardly  a  day 
had  gone  by,  with  the  near  approach  o'f 
Christmas,  but  that  he  cudgelled  his  brains 
for  some  transcendent  idea.  What  would 
they  like— really  and  truly  like  ?  On  the 
occasions  of  former  Christmases,  he  had 
bought  presents  for  Dad  and  Mum,  judging 
by  his  o\v:n  desires.  And  long  ago,  before  he 
went  to  school— he  got  hot  all  over  at  the 
thought— he  had  gone  into  a  confectioner's 
shop  with  his  mother,  had  asked  her  to  lend 
him  sixpence  and  turn  her  back  whilst  he 
procured  certain  chocolate  walnuts  and  round 
things  with  pink  inside.  These  he  had  duly 
concealed— and  partially  melted— about  his 
person  until  the  appointed  hour.  He  could 
not  quite  remember  what  proportion  of  this 
gift  he  had  subsequently  consumed  himself, 
but  he  feared  it  must  have  been  a  large  one. 
No,  this  year's  present  must  be  no  make- 
believe,  but  something  they  would  genuinely 
appreciate. 

During  the  next  week  or  two  Boy  rejected 
one  plan  after  another— a  pipe  because  it 
was  of  no  use  to  his  mother ;  cigarettes 
owing  to  a  like  disabiUty  so  far  as  Dad  was 
concerned.  An  air-gun  with  which  Dad  and 
Mum  could  shoot  rabbits  ?  No,  Boy  knew 
perfectly  w^ell  that  it  would  simply  be  a  case 
of  the  chocolates  again.  Besides,  in  the 
tattered  price  list  that  Dixon  maj.  Lad 
thrown  up  to  the  top  of  the  book  cupboard 
out  of  reach,  he  had  seen  that  air-guns  were 
for  him,  financially,  in  the  same  boat  as  the 
list  which  advertised  them. 

Boy  had  never  been  faced  by  such  a 
stupendous  problem  before  ;  it  was  so  very 
difficult  to  think  of  just  the  right  thing — - 
useful,  ornamental,  equally  for  both. 

For  a  few  minutes  one  day  Boy  even 
allowed  "  something  old  "  to  creep  into  his 
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mind.  Both  Dad  and  Mum  always  raved 
about  old  things,  and  almost  everything  at 
home  was  as  old  as  old  could  be.  But 
ancient  things  were  so  terribly  valuable,  and, 
therefore,  he  believed,  cost  such  a  lot  of 
money  that  the  thought  had  to  be  given  up. 

It  was  on  a  visit  to  the  town  one  day — 
Dick  and  two  other  boys  had  to  be  escorted 
by  a  junior  master  to  see  the  dentist — that 
the  ultimate  idea  of  the  chocolate  dish 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  in  the  window  of 
a  particularly  alluring  shop  in  the  High 
Street,  and  Boy  stopped  to  examine  it  with 
the  closest  attention.  The  dish  was  of 
^silver — solid  and  hall-marked  ;  it  was  heart- 
shaped,  and  whilst  the  middle  was  a  shining 
pool  of  smooth  metal,  the  sides  w^ere  per- 
forated with  the  most  engaging  little  holes. 
Boy's  mouth  opened  wide  with  his  admiration ; 
then  his  eyes  travelled  up  to  the  printed  card 
above  it :  "  35.  6^1"  It  was  an  aw^f  ul  and 
abominable  lot  for  a  small  boy  at  a  pre- 
paratory school.  He  only  had  a  weekly 
allow^ance  of  sixpence,  and  from  that  pennies 
for  church  must  be  deducted.  Still,  there 
was  a  bit  put  by,  and  there  had  been  a  little 
postal  order  at  half  term  from  Aunt  Agatha. 

"  Please,  sir,  do  you  think  I  could  get  a 
little  dish  like  that  anyw^here  else  ? "  he 
asked  the  master,  pulling  his  sleeve  and 
pointing  to  the  window. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so,  Wellow — 
anywhere." 

"  What  —  not  at  a  little  town  like 
Penraddoc,  near  where  we  live,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  having  been  to  Penraddoc,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  say  ;  but  I  expect  you 
could.     They'd  get  it  for  you,  anyway." 

Then  Mr.  Fitzgerald  hurried  the  boys  on 
towards  the  hateful  goal  of  their  expedition. 


The  most  exciting  time  of  all  the  year 
had  begun.  By  every  post  fat  letters  and 
positively  obese  parcels  came,  and  were 
handed  to  Dora,  the  cook,  over  the  back 
threshold  by  a  hot  Civil  Servant.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  these  enticing  mysteries 
were  addressed  to  "Master  Dick  Wellow," 
and  with  or  without  his  knowledge  were 
hidden  away  in  the  big,  carved  chest  in  the 
hall.  Posts  before  Christmas  Day  did  not 
count ;  they  must  accumulate  and  bear 
fruit  —  glace  but  awfully  good  —  as  a 
munificent  whole  upon  the  morning. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  Eve.  Dad  was 
working  in  his  little  writing-room  over  the 
porch,  Mother  was  downstairs,  and  Boy  was 
busy  in  his  own  little  room  inditing  robins 


and  holly,  besprinkled  with  what  looked  like 
Epsom  salts,  to  many  friends. 

Suddenly  he  jumped  up  and  went  to  the 
window.  An  unusual  frost  in  the  mild 
Cornish  winter  made  the  drive  ring  unde/' 
distant  footsteps.  Boy  was  just  in  time  to 
see  old  Pyke,  the  postman,  disappear  round 
the  corner  by  the  stable.  The  second  post — 
London  letters  and  more  parcels  ! 

Evidently  Dad  was  just  as  excited  as  he, 
for  they  came  out  upon  the  landing  at  the 
same  moment  and  dashed  down  the  stairs 
together.  As  they  came  into  the  hall,  Anne 
entered  with  a  heavily-laden  tray.  There 
were  square  parcels  and  long  parcels,  parcels 
thick  and  thin  and  protuberant  —  white 
paper,  brown  paper,  grey  paper — almost  all 
for  Boy. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  spoilt  brat,"  laughed 
Dad.  "  Hullo !  Actually  something  for 
Mother.  Molly,  come  here — there's  some- 
thing for  you." 

Whilst  he  shot  Boy's  parcels  off  the  tray 
into  the  chest,  Molly  opened  hers  and 
presently  disclosed  a  small  cardboard  box. 

"  Why,  it's  from  Aunt  Jessie ! "  she 
exclaimed.  Only  a  short  note  :  '  Something 
for  your  table,  with  love  and  best  wishes. .  . .' 
I  wonder  what  it  is  .^  " 

"  I  know  your  Aunt  Jessie,"  Richard 
grumbled.  "  Come,  open  it  and  let's  know 
the  worst." 

Boy  was  standing  by  the  door  at  the 
moment,  holding  converse  with  Anne,  but 
he  could  hear  every  word  that  his  father 
said.  The  box  had  been  opened,  and  Molly, 
with  her  back  to  him,  was  examining  its 
contents. 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  Richard.  "  One  of 
those  beastly  three-and -sixpenny  atrocities 
that  are  stamped  out  by  the  million  !  Sort 
of  thing  your  aunt  would  make  a  collection 
of  and  stick  them  in  a  glass  case  in  her 
drawing-room." 

"I  won't  have  you  say  that.  It's  her  idea 
of  generosity,  and  it's  a  sweet  little  dish. 
As  if  what  it  cost  mattered  !  " 

"  No,  no,  of  course  it  doesn't,  only  it's  so 
like  the  richest  of  all  the  aunts." 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  Boy  as  he 
crept  up  behind  his  mother  and  saw  the  gift 
despised  of  his .  less  tolerant  parent.  His 
heart  gave  an  agonised  thump  as  he  beheld, 
reposing  in  its  bed  of  magenta  wool,  a 
chocolate  dish — the  chocolate  dish. 

Without  a  word  he  ran  upstairs  to  his 
room.  In  a  turmoil  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, he  shut  and  locked  the  door.  Then 
he  tiptoed  across  to  the  little  book-case. 
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With  a  trembling  and  clammy  hand  he 
withdrew  "  Masterman  Ready,"  "  Eound  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days,"  ''  The  Jungle  Book  " 
— which  he  knew  by  heart— and  "  Eric," 
which,  knowing  by  instinct,  he  had  never 
opened.      At  the   back,  wrapped   up   in   a 


dehght.  And  now  he  disclosed  the  dish 
once  more  and  hated  it.  Yes,  it  was 
exactly  the  same  —  utterly,  inexcusably, 
irredeemably  the  same  ! 

Downstairs,    Molly     looked     queerly     at 
Richard  and  raised  her  brows. 


"  '  Now,  young 
gentleman,  this 
is  something  you 
don't  often  see.' " 


superfluous  quantity  of  tissue  and  other 
papers,  was  That  which  he  had  bought  last 
week  at  Penraddoc.  Every  day  since  he  liad 
examined  it  with  glowing  admiration.  How 
he  had  looked  forward  to  giving  it  to  them  ! 
Over  and  over  again  he  had  pictured  their 


"Did  you  see  Boy's  face  as  he  ran  oif 
just  now  ?  Do  you  know,  T  believe — I  do 
really — that  he " 

"  What  ?  " 

"Why,  he'd  got  us  a  chocolate  dish, 
like  that." 
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"  Oh,  nonsense  !  If  he  has,  we'll  point 
out  how  very  much  better  his  is  in  every 

way." 

•  *  *  *  *  * 

.  With  his  covert  coat  bulging  in  a  highly 
suspicious  manner,  Boy  mounted  his  bicycle 
and  set  off  towards  the  station.  There  had 
been  no  opposition  to  this  excursion  to 
Penraddoc,  which  he  had  flimsily  excused 
by  saying  that  he  had  forgotten  to  get 
anything  for  Anne. 

Now,  Molly,  who  half  guessed  the  truth, 
saw  in  this  the  natural  consequence,  and, 
after  many  adjurations  not  to  "  stand 
about,"  she  had  packed  liim  off  after  luncli 
to  catch  the  2.30  train. 

Every  now  and  again  he  alighted  from 
the  bicycle  to  feel  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
Yes,  the  purse  which  contained  his  entire 
means  was  safe.  Then  his  breast-pocket, 
where  the  parcel  was  ;  that  was  all  right,  too. 

And  so  at  last  he  came  to  the  railway, 
handed  the  bicycle  over  to  the  station- 
master's  wife,  and  took  a  ticket  to  Pen- 
raddoc. The  fare  was  livepence,  but  that 
and  an  extra  copper  had  been  provided  by 
Richard,  so  that  the  journey  would  not 
encroach  upon  capital. 

Mr.  Bulthawk  was  a  new-comer  in  Pen- 
raddoc. For  some  time  previous  to  his 
arrival,  he  had  looked  about  for  a  nice 
quiet,  old-fashioned  town,  supplied  only  by 
one  steady-going  and  sleepy  odd-job  man, 
who  would  mend  your  watch  or  your  cork- 
screw with  perfect  impartiality.  Just  such 
a  place  was  Penraddoc ;  and,  though  the 
older  and  more  staid  among  its  inhabitants 
continued  to  deal  with  Mr.  Trebar,  the 
rising  generation  found  itself  unable  to 
withstand  the  inviting  glitter  of  the  new 
shop. 

It  was  of  Mr.  Bulthawk  that  Boy  had 
purchased  the  fatal  chocolate  dish. 

He  had  terrible  misgivings  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Bulthawk  would  change  it,  but  so  often 
had  he  heard  his  mother  talk  of  this  method 
of  ridding  oneself  of  disappointing  purchases, 
that  he  had  some  hope.  Besides,  Mr.  Bult- 
hawk w^as  such  a  very  nice-spoken  and 
friendly  person. 

After  hesitating  for  a  moment  outside  the 
shop,  Boy  went  in  and  handed  over  the  dish 
in  a  rather  tremulous  manner. 

"  Please,  do  you  mind  changing  this  for 
something  else  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Bulthawk,  a  thin  man  with  brown 
whiskers,  replied  wheezily — 

"  Yes,  I'll  change  it  for  you,  young  man. 
Anything  that  you  see  about  that  you  fancy  ?  " 


"  I'll  look,"  said  Boy,  gazing  at  the 
glittering  array  of  gold  and  silver  upon  and 
under  the  glass  counter. 

'*  This  was — let  me  see— three-and-six. 
You'll  require  something  the  same  price  ?  " 

"  Ye-es — no.  I  think  I'd  like  something 
that  cost  a  little  bit  more." 

"  Well,  now,  this  frame  holds  a  cabinet- 
sized  photo.  Patent  fastening  behind.  You 
put  the  likeness  in,  so.  That'd  be  four-and- 
six — five  shillings  anywhere  else." 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  that  frame.  I  want 
it  for  my  father  and.  mother,  and  I  don't 
think  they'd  like  it." 

"  Seems  to  me  you're  a  very  difficult 
young  gentleman  to  please." 

"  But  I  must  get  something  they  like." 

"  I'm  sure  they'll  like  anything  'ere — all 
the  very  latest  Christmas  varieties  in  fancy 
goods  from  London.  Everything  new  as 
a  penny." 

"  But  they  like  old  things  better  than 
new,  and  there's  such  a  lot  of  ins  and  outs 
in  that  frame.  Besides,  old  things  are  much 
more  valuable,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Aye,  but  old  silver  costs  more  than  you 
could  pay.  But,  still,  I  don't  know.  You 
wait  there  a  minute,  and  I'll  fetch  something 
you'll  like,  if  it's  plain  things  you  want." 

Had  Boy's  eyes  been  anywhere  but  on  the 
array  of  goods  about  him,  he  would  have 
seen  a  seraphic  smile  pass  over  Mr.  Bulthawk's 
face.  It  w^as  the  smile  of  a  forlorn  genius 
on  whom  inspiration  has  at  last  dawned. 

Boy  watched  his  sidling  gait  as  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  glass  door  leading  into 
the  private  part  of  the  house,  and  once  more 
became  immersed  in  the  terrific  problem. 
He  must  get  something  to-day,  now,  or  Dad 
and  Mum  would  have  no  present  at  all. 
Would  he  have  to  go  home,  after  all,  with 
the  photograph  frame  ?  It  was  really  a  very 
nice  one,  and  heaps  and  heaps  of  people  had 
them  just  like  that  ;  only  instinctively  he 
knew  that  his  people  would  not  like  it. 
They  had  frames  something  like  that,  but 
they  didn't  treasure  them  hke  they  did  the 
things  in  the  hall — like  the  old  brass 
candlesticks  and  the  plates,  the  ones  that 
were  thick  and  dull  and  old. 

From  the  back  of  the  shop  came  the  noise 
of  violent  scrubbing,  and  after  several 
minutes'  absence  Mr.  Bulthawk  returned, 
carrying  a  flat  object  in  his  hand. 

"  JSTow,  young  gentleman,  this  is  something 
you  don't  often  see — a  reel  old  silver 
paper-weight  I     There  !  " 

And,  with  a  gesture  indicating  triumph,  he 
tenderly  placed  the  weight  on  the  counter. 
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Boy  examined  the  thing.  It  was  oval 
and  about  five  inches  long.  Eound  the 
edge  was  a  heavy  moulding — "  lumps,"  Boy 
called  it — which  seemed  vaguely  reminiscent. 
There  was  a  little  knob  to  hold  it  by, 
and  on  the  sloping  surface  beneath  were 
some  curious  marks,  partly  obliterated  by 
weari 

"  Why,  it  hasn't  got  a  hall-mark,"  said 
Boy,  looking  up  into  a  pair  of  shrewd  and 
shifty  eyes. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  that's  just  what 
it  has.  Only,  if  you  will  turn  the  article 
over,  you  will  observe  that  some  lead 
has  been  affixed  underneath,  so  that  it 
makes  a  heavier  weight.  The  hall-mark 
is  behind." 

"  Oh,  I  see.     How  much  is  it  ?  " 

That  w^as  just  the  question  that  had  been 
bothering  Mr.  Bulthawk. 

"  Well,  you  see,  it's  very  thick  silver — you 
see  the  edge  there  where  the  lead's  let  in. 
It's  worth  a  lot  o'  money,  that." 

"  It's  very  funny  sort  of  silver,  isn't  it  ? 
Not  like  these  things  " — and  Boy's  hand 
waved  about  him. 

"No,  of  course  it  isn't.  It's  a  very 
special  carat." 

Boy  stared  a  question. 

*'  Special  carrot  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes.  You've  heard  of  things  being  nine 
carat  and  eighteen  carat,  haven't  you  ? 
Well,  this  is  twenty-two — means  it's  very 
special  silver  and  beautiful  work."  And 
Mr.  Bulthawk  smiled  at  the  effect  of  this 
really  very  audacious  sally. 

"  I'm  afraid,  if  it's  very  valuable,  I  shan't 
be  able  to  buy  it." 

"Ob,  I  dare  say  we  can  allow  a  little 
bit  off  just  to  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty. 
By  the  way,  young  man,  do  you  live  in 
Penraddoc  ?  " 

Mr.  Bulthawk  asked  this  with  a  penetra- 
ting stare  which  rather  disconcerted  Boy. 

"  No,  we  live  at  Carbyn." 

"  Let's  see  now  about  the  price  of  this. 
Three-and-six  for  the  dish,  and  you  said  you 
wanted  to  give  a  little  bit  more.  How  much 
have  you  got,  eh  ?  " 

In  all  innocence  Boy  took  out  his  purse 
and  looked  at  the  contents.  There  was  a 
half-crown,  a  shiUing,  a  sixpence,  and  a 
jujube.  In  his  breeches  pocket  was  another 
twopence  and  possibly  a  peppermint.  He 
had  hardly  counted  it  over  when  Mr. 
Bulthawk  broke  in  again. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  -I'll  let  you  have 
it  for  seven-and-six.  There's  a  bargain  you 
don't  often  sret." 


"  But  I  haven't  got  it,"  Boy  exclaimed, 
not  guessing  that  Mr.  Bulthawk's  sharp  eyes 
had  counted  his  coin  before  he  had. 

"  Seven-and-sixpence,  mcluding  the  three- 
and-six  already  paid.  There,  that'll  be 
all  right."  And,  before  Boy  could  say  a 
word,  the  paper-weight  was  being  wrapped 
up,  whilst  its  late  owner  gave  an  added 
appearance  of  haste  by  calling  over 
his  shoulder  that  he  was  coming  in  a 
minute. 

This  sudden  hurry  took  Boy  by  storm,  as 
was  naturally  intended,  and  before  he  could 
quite  realise  all  the  rungs  in  the  ladder  of 
possession,  he  had  the  paper-weight  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  being  bowed  out  of  the 
shop,  whilst  Mr.  Bulthawk  had  four  more 
shillings  in  his  till. 

Very  slowly,  and  unable  to  fix  his  mind 
on  what  had  happened.  Boy  walked  down 
the  hill  towards  the  station.  His  return 
ticket  was  safely  in  his  pocket,  so  no  more 
money  was  required  for  the  train.  Only 
remained  two  pennies.  Nothing  could  be 
done  for  Anne  with  that.  It  was  rather 
sickening,  but  never  mind.  Mother  would 
be  sure  to  have  something  that  would  do. 
In  the  meantime  presents  had  to  be  got  for 
Brat,  lineal  descendant  of  many  a  champion 
pug,  and  Funny— old  velvet-eared  Funny 
Dog,  the  black  spaniel.  There  was  a  con- 
fectioner's near  by,  and  Boy  went  in  and 
bought  two  large  buns.  W^hy  in  the  world 
should  not  the  dogs  enjoy  their  Christmas, 
too  ? 

The  illuminated  clock  at  the  top  of  the 
street  showed  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to 
four.  The  train  went  in  five  minutes. 
Would  there — yes,  there  just  would  be  time 
to  run  up  to  Mr.  Bulthawk's  again.  A 
horrible  misgiving  about  the  paper-weight 
had  already  overcome  Boy.  He  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  his  people  would  be  pleased. 
They  might  even  say  something  about 
spending  money.  No,  they  wouldn't  do 
that  about  a  Christmas  present,  and  they 
could  only  guess  the  price,  of  course  ;  but 
still • 

He  went  up  the  hill  again,  hesitated 
before  Mr.  Bulthawk's  shop,  was  just  about 
to  re-enter  it,  when  he  glanced  at  the  clock 
again.  That  settled  it.  He  rushed  down 
the  hill  once  more  as  fast  as  he  could, 
darted  across  the  road  under  the  very  nose 
of  a  dray-horse,  almost  leapt  into  the  station 
itself. 

The  train  was  moving,  and  Boy  made  a 
successful  dive  through  the  door  of  the 
guard's  van. 
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It  was  too  late  to  change  the  paper-weight 
now,  at  all  events. 


Anne  drew  the  eight-legged  tahle  near  the 
fire  and  put  down  the  tea-traj. 

"  Master  Dick's  just  come  in,  'm,"  she 
observed  to  Molly,  "that  excited,  bless  'is 
heart." 

"  Just  a  baby  still,  Anne." 

"  Yes'ra,  that  he  is,  and  he  do  love  his 
home.     That'll  be  everything,  mum  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Anne."  i  ^d  the  stately 
and  very  privileged  old  lady  withdrew. 

"  Dick,  tea  !  Come  along  !  "  Molly  called 
up  the  stairs  ;  and  presently  her  husband, 
w4io  had  been  sorting  over  the  array  of 
presents  for  Boy,  came  whistling  down.  He 
lowered  himself  slowly  to  the  hearthrug. 

"  What  a  grand  fire  !  I  do  love  tea — 
these  cosy  winter  teas.  There's  nothing  so 
absolutely  heavenly— just  the  firelight  and 
the  things  all  round,  and — well,  you." 

Molly  leant  forward  and  rumpled  his  hair. 

"  Yes,  it  is  beautiful,  isn't  it  ?  "  And  she 
began  to  pour  out  tea. 

Richard  held  his  fingers  to  the  blaze  and 
turned  his  eyes  about  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  with  a 
room  like  this,  that  one  has  grown  into  and 
collected,  so  to  speak,  you  are  always  getting 
lovely  little  surprises — always  the  way  with 
beauty  as  well  as  truth.  Look  at  the  dresser 
now." 

"  I  know." 

"  Yes,  the  fireUght  on  that  pewter  and 
polished  oak  has  always  delighted  me,  but 
to-night,  somehow,  there's  more  colour  in 
it.  Look  at  our  poor  little  baccy  box — all 
sorts  of  pinks  and  blues  shimmering  in  his 
side." 

"  So  there  are.  And  the  cabinet  behind. 
Do  you  know  I  believe  that  fairies  come  at 
Christmas-time  and  make  everything  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  before  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  they  do.     There's  a  fat  white 

beauty    about    this    cigarette Hullo, 

Boykin  !     Bought  all  Penraddoc  ?  " 

Boy,  who  had  been  upstairs  to  stow  away 
the  paper-weight,  appeared  with  flushed 
cheeks.  Taking  a  chair,  he  sat  himself 
solidly  at  the  table.  Excitement  had  not 
bereft  him  of  his  appetite,  but  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  answering  his  father. 

"  It  ivas  ripping,"  he  said,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  scone.  "  If  I'd  been  a  teeny  weeny 
bit  later,  I'd  have  missed  the  train.  I  travelled 
with  the  guard — it  was  grand  !  " 


"  Well,  answer  me,  did  you  buy  the  whole 
of  Penraddoc  ?  " 

"  Dad,  don't  be  silly  !  "  And  he  fell  upon 
Richard  and  began  to  pammel  him. 


The  early  dawn  of  Christmas  morning, 
and  a  small  boy  in  blue  pyjamas  sitting 
up  and  gazing  rapturously  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

"  I'm  not  too  big  to  have  a  stocking," 
Boy  had  volunteered  a  few  days  previously  ; 
and  there,  sure  enough,  from  the  wooden 
post  hang  not  one,  but  two.  Nor  is  it  the 
meagre  worsted  that  clothes  his  own  shanks, 
but  big  brown  stockings  belonging  to  Dad. 

With  what  unsymmetrical  but  dehghtful 
curves  they  bulge  !  How  thick  the  ankles 
and  how  gouty  the  toes  ! 

Throwing  off  the  last  haze  of  sleep.  Boy 
slips  out  of  bed  and  unties  the  stockings. 
Then,  seeing  that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  go 
and  wish  Dad  and  Mum  the  best  of  happy 
Christmases,  he  returns  to  the  warm  sheets 
and  begins  a  lingering  joy. 

The  present  is  too  full  of  happy  antici- 
pation to  hark  back  to  former  occasions,  but 
the  idea  had  entered  Boy's  head  to  hang  one 
of  his  own  stockings  for  his  parents'  benefit. 
But  he  had  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  give  them  their  paper-weight  after  break- 
fast. It  would  be  silly  to  put  one  thing  in 
a  stocking  all  by  itself. 

Gradually,  as  he  delves,  Richard's  gaskins 
disgorge  their  contents  upon  the  coverlet — 
a  box  of  dates,  an  apple,  chalks  of  all  possible 
colours,  an  orange,  a  wonderful  little  book, 
on  every  leaf  of  which  are  men  fighting,  and 
which,  when  you  flick  the  edges  with  your 
thumb,  make  the  men  give  and  take  their 
blows— a  veritable  pocket  cinema — raisins,  a 
small  note-book — a  continuous  stream  of  the 
lesser  booty  of  Christmas.  And  they  have 
been  thought  out  and  imagined  with  at  least 
as  much  pains  and  care  as  the  paper-weight 
itself. 

Ob,  it  is  all  so  lovely  to  be  at  home,  to 
be  with  Dad  and  Mum,  to  have  Christmas  ! 

And  then  just  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  once 
more  crosses  Boy's  mind,  and  he  gets  up 
once  more,  goes  to  the  book-case,  and  looks 
yet  again  behind  the  volumes.  Will  they — 
will  they  really  like  it  ?  Will  they  value  it — 
not  because  it's  Boy's  present,  but  for  itself  ? 
Somehow,  because  everything  is  right  to-day, 
he  thinks  they  will. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  go  to  their  room 
next  door.  Already  he  can  hear  Brat  barking 
her  best  wishes  from  basket  to  bed  ;  Funny 
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Dog  is  grunting  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
letting  it  be  known  that  she  also  wants  to 
join  in  the  merry-making. 


The  parc'els  were  beyond  the  wildest  ex- 
pectation. You  see,  relatives  had  got  to  hear 
about  Boy's  share  in  saving  a  small  girl  from 
the  brutalities  of  her  brother — another  story, 
dating  a  couple  of  months  previously,  but 
having  a  concrete  sequel  by  way  of  reward. 

Of  course,  by  far  and  away  the  best 
presents  were  Dad's  and  Mum's.  They  were 
not  given  separately,  you  understand,  but 
equally  and  together,  just  as  Boy's  gift  to 
them  was  to  be  shared. 

Hurried  breakfast  was  just  over,  when 
Richard  asked  Boy  very  mysteriously  to  come 
to  the  corner  of  the  hall.     Molly  followed. 

.  With  an  air  of  great  solemnity,  Richard 
unlocked  the  cupboard  next  the  warm  kitchen 
wall,  where  he  kept  his  guns,  and  brought 
out  an  elongated  something  in  a  baize  cover. 
With  a  mien  of  assumed  indifference.  Boy 
watched  whilst  this  was  drawn  away.  Then 
he  could  no  longer  control  himself.  It  was 
an  air-gun,  prince  and  peer  of  all  air-guns, 
beside  which  that  one  he  had  thought  of  as 
a  possible  gift  from  him  was  a  miserable  toy. 
He  could  hardly  speak  for  glee. 

And  the  first  rapture  over.  Boy  knew  that 
the  right  moment  had  come.  He  ran 
upstairs  and  returned  in  a  minute  with  his 
precious  parcel. 

"  Mum,  Dad,  I  do  hope  you'll  like  it !  "  he 
exclaimed,  thrusting  it  into  their  hands. 

"  Why,  what's  this  ?  "  asked  Richard,  as 
he  began  to  undo  the  paper.  "You  mean  it 
for  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  a  paper-weight  for  holding  down 
your  papers  when  they  blow  about,  and  for 
mother  when  she's  writing  letters,  and — and 
they  blow  about.     It  is  silver,  though  you 


can't  see  the  hall-mark,"  he  added,  as  the 
oval  w^eight  was  disclosed.  "  Mr.  Bulthawk 
said  the  mark  was  under ueath  where  the 
lead  is." 

"  Mr.  Bulthawk,  eh  ? "  said  Richard, 
regardless  of  Molly's  kick  upon  his  ankle. 
"  Silver,  too  !  My  word,  Boy,  you  are  an 
extravagant  chap  !  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  real,  isn't  it  ?  It  is  what  you 
like  ?  " 

"  You  darling  old  Boy,  it's  perfect ! " 
Molly  said.  J',  It'll  be  most  frightfully  useful 
to  both  of  us,  and  it's  so  pretty.  What  a 
clever  old  chap  you  were  to " 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  Richard.  The 
hint  of  a  frown  that  had  twitched  his  brows 
at  the  word  "  silver "  had  gone,  and  in  its 
place  a  look  had  come  of  consummate  joy 
and  triumph. 

"Boy — Molly — oh,  Boy,  you  don't  know 
what  you've  got!  Silver?  No,  it's  not 
silver  at  all.  It's  something  far,  far  better 
and  much  more  valuable.  See  here  !  "  x\.nd, 
hastening  across  the  room  to  the  Welsh 
dresser,  he  fitted  the  supposed  paper-weight 
on  to  the  top  of  the  pewter  box  which  stood 
in  the  middle,  flanked  by  jugs  and  with 
plates — "  dull  and  thick  " — for  a  background. 
"  You've  often  heard  us  call  him  '  poor 
baccy  box'  because  he  had  no  lid,  haven't 
you  ?  Well,  this  is  the  hd,  and  no  other  ! 
It  belongs  to  the  set  that  mother  had  from 
her  grannie.  She  used  to  live  near  Pen- 
raddoc.  You  can  see  her  arms  engraved  on 
the  top.  It's  the  most  marvellous  coincidence 
that  ever " 

"  Then  there  never  was  such  a  Christmas 
present  for  anyone  ever  before,"  said  Molly. 

Exclaimed  Richard  :  "  But  this  is  too  good  ! 
We  must  tell  that  old  Bulthawk.  Boy,  you 
dear  old  fellow,  this  is  a  Christmas  !  " 

"Then  you  don't  mind  it's  not  being 
silver  ?  " 


THE    NEW    YEAR. 

'X'HIS  young  year  waits  at  the  gale- 
Shall  we  rise  and  greet  him  near? 
In  his  arms  he  beareth  Fate— 
This  young  year. 

Days  of  old  lie  dead  and  sere- 
Good  and  ill,  with  love  and  hate, 
Laughter,  sorrow,  courage,  fear- 
All  have  left  us  desolate. 
Let  us  turn  from  old  ways  drear: 
Let  us  spurn  them,  take  for  mate 
This  young  year.  EDITH    DART. 


LITTLE    WARS. 


A  game  for  boys  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  for  that  more 
intelligent  sort  of  girls  who  like  boys'  games  and  books. 

By    H.    G.    wells, 

Author  of  "  The   War  of  the  Worlds;'  *'  The  divisible  Man;'  "  To?io  Bungay ;\  etc. 

II.    THE    BATTLE    OF    HOOK'S    FARM. 


AND  now,  having  given  all  the  exact 
science  of  our  w^ar  game,  having 
told  something  of  the  development 
of  warfare,  let  me  here  set  out  the  particulars 
of  an  exemplary  game.  And  suddenly  your 
author  changes.  He  changes  into  what, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  been,  under  different 
circumstances.      His    inky  fingers    become 


Now  for  a  while  you  listen  to  General 
H.  Gr.  W.,  of  the  Blue  Army.  You  hear 
tales  of  victory.  The  photographs  of  the 
battlefields  are  by  a  woman  war  corre- 
spondent, A.  C.  W.,  a  daring  ornament  of 
her  sex.  I  vanish.  I  vanish,  but  I  will 
return.  Here,  then,  is  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  Hook's  Farm. 


^ 
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SKETCH     USED    UPON    THE    FIELD. 


large,  manly  hands,  his  drooping,  scholastic 
back  stiffens,  his  elbows  go  out,  his  etiolated 
complexion  corrugates  and  darkens,  his 
moustaches  increase  and  grow  and  spread, 
and  curl  up  horribly  ;  a  large,  red  scar— a 
sabre  cut— grows  lurid  over  one  eye.  He 
expands — all  over  he  expands.  He  clears 
his  throat  startlingly,  lugs  at  the  still 
growing  ends  of  his  moustache,  and  says, 
with  just  a  faint  and  fading  doubt  in  his 
voice  as  to  whether  he  can  do  it :  "  Yas,  sir  !  " 


"The  affair  of  Hook's  Farm  was  one  of 
those  brisk  little  things  that  did  so  much 
to  build  up  my  early  reputation.  I  did 
remarkably  well,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
my  function  to  say  so.  The  enemy  was 
slightly  stronger,  both  in  cavalry  and 
infantry,  than  myself*  ;  he  had  the  choice 
of  position,  and  opened  the  ball.  Never- 
theless, I  routed   him.     I   had  with  me  a 

*  A  slight  but  pardonable  error  on  tlie  part  of  the 
gallant  gentleman.     The  forces  were  exactly  equal. 
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compact  little  force  of  tliree  guns,  forty- 
eight  infantry,  and  twenty-five  horse.  My 
instructions  were  to  clear  up  the  country  to 
the  east  of  Firely  Church. 


upon  the  field.    They  will  give  the  intelligent 
reader   a  far  better   idea  of    tbe  encovniter 
than  any  so-called  '  fine  writing  '  can  do. 
"  The  original  advance  of  the  enemy  was 


-IMF,     COCNTIJY     Ol'     TIIK     HAT'l'IKM  KF.I  >, 


"  We  came  very  speedily  into  touch.  1 
discovered  the  enemy  advancing  upon 
Hook's  Farm  and  Firely  Church,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  holding  those  two 
positions  and  giving  me  a  warm  welcome. 
I  have  by  me  a  photograph  or  so  of  the 
battlefield  and  also  a  little  sketcli    T    used 


through  the  open  country  behind  Firely 
Church  and  Hook's  Farm.  I  sighted  him 
between  the  points  marked  A — A  and  B — B, 
and  his  force  was  divided  into  two  columns, 
wdtli  very  little  cover  or  possibility  of  com- 
munication between  them  if  once  the  interven- 
ing ground  w^as  under  fire.  I  reckoned  about 
twenty-two  to  his 
left  and  fifty  or  sixty 
to  his  right.*  Evi- 
dently he  meant  to 
seize  both  Firely 
Church  and  Hook's 
Farm,  get  his  guns 
into  action,  and 
pound  my  little  force 
to  pieces  while  it  was 
still  practically  in 
the  open.  He  could 
reach  both  these 
admirable  positions 
before  I  could  hope 
to  get  a  man  there. 
There  was  no  effec- 
tive cover  whatever 
upon  my  right  that 
would  have  per- 
mitted  an   advance 


-A     NKAIt     VIEW     OF     liLL'K  S     SIhF. 


*  Here  again  the  <ral- 
lant  gentleman  errs  ;  this 
time  ho  magnifies. 
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up  to  the  cliurch,  and  so  I  decided  to 
concentrate  my  whole  force  in  a  rush  npon 
Hook's  Farm,  while  I  staved  off  his 
left  with  gun-fire.      1   do  not  believe   any 


FIG.    3. — TIIK    FIGHT   AFTKH    RED   AND    BLUE    HAVE    BOTH    MADE   THEIU    FIRST    MOVE. 

strategist  whatever  could  liave  bettered  that 
scheme.  My  guns  were  at  the  points  marked 
1),  C,  E,  each  with  five  horsemen,  and  I 
deployed  my  infantry  in  a  line  between  D 
and  E.  The  rest  of  my  cavahy  I  ordered 
to  advance  on  Hook's  Farm  from  C.  I 
have  shown,  by  arrows  on  the  sketch,  the 
course  I  proposed  for  my  guns.     The  gun  E 


was  to  go  straight  for  its  assigned  position, 
and  get  into  action  at  once.  C  was  not  to 
risk  capture  or  being  put  out  of  action  :  its 
exact  position  was  to  be  determined  by  Ked's 
rapidity  in  getting 
up  to  the  farm,  and 
it  was  to  halt  and 
get  to  work  directly 
it  saw  any  chance  of 
effective  fire. 

"  Eed    had    now 
sighted  us.  Through- 
out    the     affair    he 
showed  a  remarkably 
poor     stomach     for 
gun-fire,  and  this  was 
his  undoing.     More- 
over, he  was  tempted 
by   the   poorness    of 
our  cover  on  our  right 
.to   attempt    to   out- 
flank and  enfilade  us 
there.     Accordingly, 
partly   to   get   cover 
from  our  two  central 
guns   and   partly    to 
outflank  us,  he  sent 
the  whole  of  his  left 
wing  to  the  left  of  Firely  Church,  where, 
except   for    the   gun,   it    became   almost   a 
negligible    quantity.       The   gun   came   out 
between  the  church  and   the  w^ood   into   a 
position   from  which  it  did  a   considerable 
amount  of  mischief  to  the  infantry  on  our 
right,  and  nearly  drove  our  rightmost  gun 
in  upon  its  supports.     Meanwhile  Red's  two 


FIG.    4  —RABID     DEVE!.OBME^TS. 
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FIG.    5a. — THE     RESULT     OF     UKI>  S     IMOVK. 


gnns  on  his  right  came  forward  to  Hook's 
Fai'in,  rather  badly  supported  by  his  infantry. 
"  Once  they  got  into  position  there,  I 
perceived  that  we  shoukl  be  done  for,  and 
accordingly  I  rushed  every  avaiUible  man 
forward  in  a  vigorous  counter-attack,  and 
my  own  two  guns  came  himbering  up  to  the 
farmhouse  corners,  and  got  into  the  wedge 


FIG.   5^,— LMMKHIATKLY    AFTKK    THK    ADJUDICATION    OF    TUF     MKLKK, 


of  shelter  close  behind  the  house  before  his 
could  open  fire.  His  fire  met  my  advance, 
littering  the  gentle  grass  slope  with  dead, 
and  then,  hot  behind  the  storm  of  shell,  and 
even  as  my  cavalry  gathered  to  charge  his 
guns,  he  charged  mine.  I  was  amazed 
beyond  measure  at  that  rush,  knowing  his 
sabres  to  be  shghtly  outnumbered  by  mine. 
In  another  moment 
all  the  level  space 
round  the  farmhouse 
was  a  whirling  storm 
of  slashing  cavalry, 
and  then  we  found 
ourselves  still  hold- 
ing on,  with  half  a 
dozen  prisoners,  and 
the  farmhouse  a 
perfect  shambles  of 
horses  and  men.  The 
melee  was  over.  His 
charge  had  failed, 
and,  after  a  brief 
breathing-space  for 
my  shot-torn  in- 
fantry to  come  up, 
I  led  on  the  counter- 
attack. It  was 
brilliantly  successful ; 
a  hard  five  minutes 
witli  bayonet  and 
sabre,  and  his 
gun    was 


right 
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in     our     hands    and    his    central    one    in 
jeopardy. 

"  And  now  Red  was  seized  with  that  most 
fatal  disease  of  generals — indecision.  He 
would  neither  abandon  his  lost  gun  nor 
adequately  attack  it.  He  sent  forward  a 
feeble  little  infantiy  attack,  that  we  cut  up 
with  the  utmost  ease,  taking  several  prisoners, 
made  a  disastrous  demonstration  from  the 
church,  and  then  fell  back  altogether  from 
the  gentle  hill  on  which  Hook  Farm  is 
situated  to  a  position  beside  and  behind  an 
exposed  cottage  on  the  level.  I  at  once 
opened  out  into  a  long  crescent,  with  a  gun 
at  either  horn,  whose  cross-fire  completely 
destroyed  his  chances  of  retreit  from  this 
ill-chosen  last  stand,  and  there  presently  we 
disabled  his  second  gun.     1  now  turned  my 


and  shake  him  off,  and  go  over  this  battle 
he  describes  a  little  more  exactly  with  the 
lielp  of  the  photographs.  The  battle  is  a 
small,  compact  game  of  the  fight-to-a-finish 
type,  and  it  was  arranged  as  simply  as  possible 
in  order  to  permit  of  a  full  and  exaqt 
explanation.  ! 

Fig.  1  shows  the  country  of  the  battle- 
field put  out ;  on  the  right  is  the  church,  on 
the  left,  near  the  centre  of  the  plate,  is  the 
farm.  In  the  liollow  between  the  two  is  u 
small  outbuilding.  Directly  behind  the  farm, 
in  the  line  of  vision,  is  another  outbuilding. 
This  is  more  distinctly  seen  in  other  photo- 
graphs. Behind,  the  chalk  back  line  is 
clear.  Red  has  won  the  toss,  both  for  the 
choice  of  a  side  and,  after  making  that 
choice,   for    first    move,    and    his   force    is 


FK;.    6o. — THK     KKSULT    OK    ULUE's     MOVK. 


attention  to  his  still  largely  unbroken  right, 
from  which  a  gun  had  maintained  a  galling 
fire  on  us  throughout  the  fight.  I  might 
still  have  had  some  stiff  work  getting  an- 
attack  home  to  the  church,  but  Red  had  had 
enough  of  it,  and  now^  decided  to  relieve 
me  of  any  further  exertion  by  a  precipitate 
retreat.  My  gun  to  the  right  of  Hook's 
Farm  killed  three  of  his  flying  men,  but  my 
cavalry  were  too  badly  cut  up  for  an  effective 
pursuit,  and  he  got  away  to  tlie  extreme  left 
of  his  original  positions  with  about  six 
infantrymen,  four  cavalry,  and  one  gun. 
He  went  none  too  soon.  Had  he  stayed,  it 
would  have  been  only  a  question  of  time 
before  we  shot  him  to  pieces  and  finished 
him  altogether." 

8o   far,   and    a   little   vaingloriously,   the 
general.     Let  nie  now  shi'ug  my  shoulders 


already  put  out  upon  the  back  line..  For 
the  sake  of  picturesqueness,  the  men  are  not 
put  exactly  on  the  line,  but  each  will  have 
his  next  move  measured  from  that  line. 
Red  has  broken  his  force  into  two,  a  fatal 
error,  as  we  shall  see,  in  view  of  the  wide 
space  of  open  ground  between  the  farm  and 
the  church.  He  has  one  gun,  five  cavalry, 
and  thirteen  infantry  on  his  left,  who  are 
evidently  to  take  up  a  strong  position  by 
the  church  and  enfilade  Blue's  position; 
Red's  right,  of  two  guns,  twenty  cavalry,  and 
thirty-seven  infantry,  aim  at  the  seizure  of 
the  farm. 

Fig.  2  is  a  near  view  of  Blue's  side, 
with  his  force  put  down.  He  has  grasped 
the  strategic  mistake  of  Red,  and  is  going 
to  fling  every  man  at  the  farm.  His  right, 
of  five  cavalry  and  sixteen  infantry,  will  get 
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up  as  pooii  as  possible  to  the  woods  near  the 
centre  of  the  held — whence  the  hre  of  tlieir 
gun  will  be  able  to  cut  off  the  two  portions 


rifi.    fi'j.  —  TlIK     END     OF     BLUi:  S     T  Hill  I)     MOVE 


of  Red's  force  from  each  other— and  then, 
leaving  the  gun  there  with  sufficient  men  to 
serve  it,  the  rest  of  this  party  will  push  on  to 
co-operate  with  the  main  force  of  their  com- 
rades in  the  inevitable  scrimmage  for  the  farm. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  fight  after  Red  and 
Blue  have  both  made  their  first  move.  It 
is  taken  from  Red's 
side.  Red  has  not 
as  yet  realised  the 
danger  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  left  gun 
struggles  into  posi- 
tion to  the  left  of  the 
church,  his  centre 
and  right  push  for 
the  farm.  Blue's 
five  cavalry  on  his 
left  have  already 
galloped  forward 
into  a  favourable 
position  to  open  fire 
at  the  next  move 
— they  are  a  little 
hidden  in  the  picture 
by  the  church.  The 
sixteen  infantry 
follow  hard,  and  his 
main  force  makes 
straight  for  the  farm. 

Fig.     4     shows     tlie     affair 
rapidly.     Red's  cavalry  on    his 


position  to  sweep  either  side  of   the    farm, 
and  his  left  gun  is  now  well  placed  to  pound 
Blue's  infantry  centre.     His   infantry  con- 
tinue  to   press    for- 
ward, but  Blue,  for 
his  second  move,  has 
already    opened    fire 
from  the  woods  with 
his    right    gun,    and 
killed  three  of  Red's 
men.      His  infantry 
have   now    come   up 
to    serve    this    gun, 
and  the  cavahy  who 
brought  it  into  posi- 
tion at  the  first  move 
have  now  left  it  to 
them     in     order    to 
gallop   over  to    join 
the    force    attacking 
the    farm.       Undis- 
mayed by  Red's  guns. 
Blue  has  brought  liis 
other  two  guns  and 
his  men  as  close  to  the 
farm  as  they  can  go. 
His  leftmost  gun  stares  Red's  in  the  face,  and 
prevents  any  effective  fire  ;  his  middle  gun 
faces    Red's    middle    gun.       Some    of    his 
cavalry  are  exposed  to  the  right  of  the  farm, 
but  most  are  completely  covered  now  by  the 
farm   from   Red's   fire.      Red   has   now   to 
move.    The  natui'e  of  his  position  is  beconung 


MG.-    7. — A     (  OMPLETE     P.IRD'S-EYK     VIEW     OK    THE     BATTLE. 


developing 
ri2:ht   have 


taken    his    two 


well  forward    into 


apparent  to  him.  His  right  gun  is  ineffective  ; 
his  left  and  his  centre  guns  cannot  kill  more 
than  seven  or  eight  men  between  them  ;  and 
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at  the  next  move,  iinless  he  can  silence  them, 
Blue's  guns  will  be  mowing  his  exposed  cavalry 
down  from  the  security  of  the  farm.  He  is 
in  a  fix.  How  is  he  to  get  out  of  it  ?  His 
cavalry  are  slightly  outnumbered,  but  he 
decides  to  do  as  much  execution  as  he  can 
with  his  own  guns,  charge  the  Blue  guns 
before  him,  and  then  bring  up  his  infantry 
to  save  the  situation. 

Fig.  ba  shows  the  result  of  Eed's  move. 
His  two  effective  guns  have  between  them 
bowled  over  tw^o  cavalry  and  six  infantry  in 
the  gap  between  the  farm  and  Blue's  right 
gun  ;  and  then,  follow^ing  up  the  effect  of 
his  gun-lire,  his  cavalry  charges  home  over 
the  Blue  guns.     One  oversight  he  makes,  to 


FF<;.    K. — THE     DISASTROUS     CONSKQUENCKS    OF     KED's     LAST     MOVE. 


which  Blue  at  once  calls  his  attention  at  the 
end  of  his  move.  Red  has  reckoned  on 
twenty  cavalry  for  his  charge,  forgetting  that 
by  the  rules  he  must  put  two  men  at  the 
tail  of  his  middle  gun.  His  infantry  are  just 
not  able  to  come  up  for  this  duty,  and 
consequently  two  cavalrymen  have  to  be  set 
there.  The  game  then  pauses  while  the 
players  work  out  the  cavalry  melee.  Red  has 
brought  up  eighteen  men  to  this.  In  touch, 
or  within  six  inches  of  touch,  tliere  are 
twenty-one  Blue  cavalry.  Red's  force  is 
isolated,  for  only  two  of  his  men  are  within 
a  move,  and  to  support  eighteen  he  would 
have  to  have  nine.  By  the  rules  this  gives 
fifteen  men  dead  on  either  side  and  three 
Red  prisoners  to  1^1  ue.      By  the  rules  also  it 


rests  with  Red  to  indicate  the  survivors 
within  the  limits  of  the  melee  as  he  chooses. 
He  takes  very  good  care  there  are  not  four 
men  within  six  inches  of  either  Blue  gun, 
and  both  these  are  out  of  action,  therefore, 
for  Blue's  next  move.  Of  course,  Red  would 
have  done  far  better  to  have  charged  home 
with  fourteen  men  only,  leaving  seven  in 
support,  but  he  was  flurried  by  his  com- 
paratively unsuccessful  shooting — he  had 
wanted  to  hit  more  cavalry — and  by  the 
gun-trail  mistake.  Moreover,  he  had  counted 
his  antagonist  wrongly,  and  thought  he  could 
arrange  a  melee  of  twenty  against  twenty- 
Fig.  5^  shows  the  game  at  the  same  stage 
as  ba,  immediately  after  the  adjudication  of 
the  melee.  The  dead 
have  been  picked  up, 
the  three  prisoners, 
by  a  slight  deflection 
of  the  rules  in  the 
direction  of  the 
picturesque,  turn 
their  faces  towards 
captivity,  and  the 
rest  of  the  picture 
is  exactly  in  the 
position  of  ba. 

It  is  now  Blue's 
turn  to  move,  and 
Fig.  ^a  shows  the 
result  of  his  move. 
He  fires  his  right- 
most gun — the  nose 
of  it  is  just  visible 
to  the  right  —  and 
kills  one  infantry- 
man and  one  cavalry- 
man— at  the  tail  of 
Red's  central  gun 
—  brings  up  his 
surviving  eight 
cavaliy  into  convenient  positions  for  the 
service  of  his  temporarily  silenced  guns, 
and  hurries  his  infantry  forward  to  the  farm, 
recklessly  exposing  them  in  the  thin  wood 
between  the  farm  and  his  right  gun.  The 
attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  all  this 
in  Fig.  6rt5,  and  he  will  also  note  the  three 
Red  cavalry  prisoners  going  to  the  rear  under 
the  escort  of  one  khaki  infantryman. 

Fig.  £^h  shows  exactly  the  same  stage  as 
Fig.  firt — that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  Blue's 
third  move.  A  cavalryman  lies  dead  at  the 
t!Til  of  Red's  middle  gun,  an  infantryman  a 
little  -behind  it.  His  rightmost  gun  is 
abandoned  and  partly  masked,  but  not 
hidden,  from  the  observer  by  a  tree  to  the 
side  of  the  farmhouse. 
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And  now  what  is  Red  to  do  ? 

The  reader  will  probably  iiave  his  own 
ideas,  as  I  have  mine.  What  Eed  did  do  in 
the  actual  game  was  to  lose  his  liead,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  four  minutes'  deliberation, 
he  had  to  move,  he  blundered  desperately. 
He  opened  tire  on  Blue's  exposed  centre  and 
killed  eight  men.  (Their  bodies  litter  the 
ground  in  Fig.  7,  which  gives  a  complete 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  battle.)  He  then  sent 
forward  and  isolated  six  or  seven  men  in  a 
wild  attempt  to  recapture  his  lost  gun, 
massed  his  other  men  behind  the  inadequate 
cover  of  his  central  gun,  and  sent  the 
detachment  of  infantry  that  had  hitherto 
lurked  uselessly  behind  the  church  in  a 
frantic  and  hopeless  rush  across  the  open  to 
join  them.  (The  one  surviving  cavalryman 
on  his  right  \s\\\% 
will  be  seen  taking 
refuge  behind  the 
cottage.)  There 
can  be  little  question 
of  the  entire  un- 
soundness of  all 
these  movements. 
Red  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage. He  had 
failed  to  capture 
the  farm,  and  his 
business  now  was 
manifestly  to  save 
his  men  as  much 
as  possible,  make  a 
defensive  fight  of 
it,  inflict  as  much 
damage  as  possible 
with  his  leftmost 
gun  on  Blue's 
advance,  get  the 

remnants  of  his  right  across  to  the  cburch  — 
the  cottage  in  the  centre  and  their  own  gun 
would  have  given  them  a  certain  amount  of 
cover — and  build  up  a  new  position  about 
that  building  as  a  pivot.  With  two  guns  right 
and  left  of  the  church,  he  might  conceivably 
have  saved  the  rest  of  tlie  fight. 

That,  however,  is  theory  ;  let  us  return 
to  fact.  Fig.  8  gives  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  Red's  last  move.  Blue  has 
moved,  his  guns  have  slauglitered  ten  of 
Red's  wretched  foot,  and  a  rush  of  nine 
Blue  cavalry  and  infantry  mingles  with 
Red's  six  surviving  infantry  about  the  dis- 
puted gun.  These  infantry,  by  the  definition, 
are  isolated;  there  are  not  tliree  other  Reds 
within  a  move  of  them.  The  view  in  this 
photograph  also  is  an  extensive  one,  and  the 
reader  will  note,  as  a  painful  accessory,  the 


sad  spectacle  of  three  Red  prisoners  receding 
to  the  right.  The  7neUe  about  Red's  lost 
gun  works  out,  of  course,  at  three  dead  on 
each  side,  and  three  more  Red  prisoners. 

Henceforth  the  battle  moves  swiftly  to 
complete  the  disaster  of  Red.  Shaken  and 
demoralised,  that  unfortunate  general  is  now 
only  for  retreat.  His  next  move,  of  which 
I  have  no  picture,  is  to  retreat  the  infantry 
he  has  so  wantonly  exposed  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  church,  to  withdraw  the 
wreckage  of  his  right  into  the  cover  of  the 
cottage,  and — one  last  gleam  of  enterprise — 
to  throw  forward  his  left  gun  into  a  position 
commanding  Blue's  right. 

Blue  then  pounds  Red's  right  with  his 
gun  to  the  right  of  the  farm,  and  kills  three 
men.     He  extends  his  other  ^\\\\  to  the  left 
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of  the  farm,  right  out  among  the  trees,  so  as 
to  get  an  effective  fire  next  time  upon  the 
tail  of  Red's  gun.  He  also  moves  up  sufiicient 
men  to  take  possession  of  Red's  lost  gun. 
On  the  right  Blue's  gun  engages  Red's  and 
kills  one  man.  All  this  the  reader  will  see 
clearly  in  Fig.  9,  and  he  will  also  note  a 
second  batch  of  Red  prisoners— this  time 
they  are  infantry — going  rearward.  Fig.  1) 
is  the  last  picture  that  is  needed  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  battle.  Red's  position  is 
altogether  hopeless.  He  has  four  men  left 
alive  by  his  rightmost  gun,  and  their  only 
chance  is  to  attempt  to  save  that  by  retreating 
with  it.  n  they  fire  it,  one  or  other  will 
certainly  be  killed  at  its  tail  in  Blue's 
subsequent  move,  and  then  the  gun  will  be 
neither  movable  nor  fir  cable.  Red's  left 
gun,  with  four  men  only,  is  also  in  extreme 
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peril,  and  will  be  immovable  and  helpless  if 
it  loses  another  man. 

Yerj  properly  Bed  decided  upon  retreat. 
His  second  gun  had  to  be  abandoned  after 
one  move,  but  two  of  the  men  with  it 
escaped  over  his  back  line.  Five  of  the 
infantry  behind  the  church  escaped,  and  his 
third  gun  and  its  four  cavalry  got  away 
on  the  extreme  left-hand  corner  of  Red's 
position.  Blue  remained  on  the  field, 
completely  victorious,  with  two  captured 
guns  and  six  prisoners. 

There  you  have  a  scientific  record  of  the 
worthy  general's  little  affair. 

Ending  w^ith  a  Soet  of  CHALLENaE. 

I  could  go  on  now  and  tell  of  battles 
copiously.  In  this  memory  of  one  skirmish 
I  do  but  retrospectively  taste  blood.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  to  a  large,  thick  book.  It 
would  be  an  agreeable  task. .  Since  I  am  the 
chief  inventor  and  practiser,  so  far,  of  little 
#ars,  there  has  fallen  to  me  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  victories.  But  let  me  not 
boast.  For  the  present,  I  have  done  all  that 
I  meant  to  do  in  this  matter.  It  is  for 
you,  dear  reader,  now  to  get  a  floor,  a  friend, 
some  soldiers  and  some  guns,  and  show  by  a 
grovelling  devotion  your  appreciation  of  this 
noble  and  beautiful  gift  of  a  perfect  game 
that  I  have  given  you. 

And  if  I  might  for  a  moment  trumpet, 
how  much  better  is  this  amiable  miniature 
than  the  real  thing  !  Here  is  a  homoeo- 
pathic remedy  for  the  imaginative  strategist. 
Here  is  the  premeditation,  the  thrill,  the 
strain  of  accumulating  victory  or  disaster, 
and  no  smashed  nor  sanguinary  bodies, 
no  shattered  fine  buildings  nor  devastated 
countrysides,  no  petty  cruelties,  none  of 
that  awful  universal  boredom  and  embitter- 
ment,  that  tiresome  delay  or  stoppage  or 
embarrassment  of  every  gracious,  bold,  sweet, 
and  charming  thing,  that  we  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  a  real  modern  war 
know  to  be  the  reality  of  belligerence.  This 
world  is  for  ample  living  ;  we  want  security 
and  freedom ;   all  of  us  in  every  country, 


except  a  few  dull-witted,  energetic  bores, 
want  to  see  the  manhood  of  the  world  at 
something  better  than  aping  the  little  lead 
toys  our  children  buy  in  boxes.  We  want 
fine  things  made  for  mankind — splendid 
cities,  open  ways,  more  knowledge  and  power, 
and  more  and  more  and  more — and  so  I 
offer  my  game  for  a  particular  as  well  as  a 
general  end  ;  and  let  us  put  this  prancing 
monarch,  and  that  silly  scaremonger,  and 
these  excitable  "  patriots,"  and  those  adven- 
turers, and  all  the  practitioners  of  Welh 
poUtikj  into  one  vast  temple  of  w^ar,  with 
cork  carpets  everywhere,  and  plenty  of  little 
trees  and  little  houses  to  knock  down,  and 
cities  and  fortresses  and  unlimited  soldiers — 
tons,  cellars  full — and  let  them  lead  their 
own  lives  there  away  from  us. 

My  game  is  just  as  good  as  their  game, 
and  saner  by  reason  of  its  size.  Here  is 
war  done  down  to  rational  proportions,  and 
yet  out  of  the  way  of  mankind,  even  as  our 
fathers  turned  human  sacrifices  into  the 
eating  of  little  images  and  symbolic  mouth- 
fuls.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  prepared,  I 
have  nearly  five  hundred  men,  more  than  a 
score  of  guns,  and  I  twirl  my  moustache  and 
hurl  defiance  eastward  from  my  home  in 
Essex  across  the  narrow  seas.  Not  only  east- 
ward. I  would  conclude  this  httle  discourse 
with  one  other  disconcerting  and  exasperating 
sentence  for  the  admirers  and  practitioners 
of  big  war.  I  have  never  yet  met  in  little 
battle  any  military  gentleman,  any  captain, 
major,  colonel,  general,  or  eminent  com- 
mander, who  wasn't  quite  easily  anticipated, 
outmanoeuvred,  and  UcJced  at  these  miniature 
exercises. 

Great  war  is  at  present,  I  am  convinced, 
nob  only  the  most  expensive  game  in  the 
universe,  but  the  one  with  the  poorest 
players.  It  is  a  game  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. Not  only  are  the  masses  of 
men  and  material  and  suffering  and  incon- 
venience too  monstrously  big  for  reason, 
but  the  available  heads  are  too  small.  That, 
I  think,  is  the  most  pacific  realisation 
conceival3le. 
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HEN  Lord  Sbraiileigh 
of  Wychwood  came 
to  New  York  under 
his  family  name  of 
Trevelyan,  he  had 
intended  to  spend 
several  ,  weeks  in 
that  interesting 
iiefcropolis  ;  but 
newspaper  men 
,      ;  speedily    scattered 

his  incognito  to  the'  winds,  and  w^hat 
with  interviewers,  photographers,  funny 
paragraphists,  and  the  like,  the  young 
lord's  life  was  made  a  burden  to  him. 
Despite  his  innate  desire  to  be  polite  to 
everyone,  he  soon  found  it  impossible  to 
receive  even  a  tenth  part  of  those  who 
desired  speech  with  him.  This  caused  no 
diminution  of  interviews  or  special  articles 
regarding  his  plans  and  his  object  in 
revisiting  America.  The  sensational  papers 
alleged  that  he  had  untold  millions  to  invest ; 
that  he  had  placed  cash  on  all  the  available 
projects  in  Europe,  and  now  proposed  to 
exploit  the  United  States  in  his  insatiable 
desire  to  accumulate  more  wealth. 

Sbranleigh  changed  his  quarters  three 
times,  and  with  each  move  adopted  a  new 
name.  He  endured  it  all  with  imperturbable 
good  nature,  despite  the  intense  heat ;  but 
Ponderby  was  disgusted  with  the  state  of 
afPairs,  and  wished  himself  and  his  master 
back  once  more  in  that  quiet  village  known 
as  London. 

"  By  Jove,  Ponderby,"  said  Sbranleigh, 
"they  say  three  moves  are  as  bad  as  a 
fire,  and  the  temperature  to-day  seems  to 
corroborate  this,  for  we  are  making  our 
third  move.  Have  you  anything  to 
suggest  ?  " 

"I  should  suggest,  my  lord,"  said 
Ponderby,  with  as  much  dignity  as  the 
sweltering  day  would  allow,  "  that  we  return 
to  London." 

"  A  brilliant  and  original  idea,  Ponderby. 


Many  thanks.  Go  down  at  once  to  the 
steamship  office  and  book  the  best  accommo- 
dation you  can  get  on  the  first  big  liner 
leaving  New^  York." 

Ponderby  departed  instantly  with  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief. 

Stranleigh's  life  had  been  made  more  of  a 
burden  to  him  than  was  necessary  through 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  a  fellow- 
countryman  whose  name  w^as  Went  worth 
Parkes.  This  individual  brought  with  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Duke 
of  Rattleborough.  Rattleborough  was  an 
acquaintance  but  not  a  particular  friend  of 
Stranleigh's  ;  nevertheless,  a  duke  overtops 
a  mere  earl  in  social  eminence. 

Wentworth  Parkes  told  Stranleigh  he  had 
been  in  America  for  something  more  than  a 
year.  He  had  been  very  successful,  making 
plenty  of  money,  bub  expending  it  with  equal 
celerity — how  he  determined  to  get  hold  of 
something  that  contained  princely  possi- 
bilities for  the  future.  This  he  had  secured 
by  means  of  an  option  on  a  certain  new 
motor  company  at  Detroit,  and-  the  plant 
alone,  he  alleged,  was  worth  more  than  the 
capital  needed  to  bring  the  factory  up  to  its 
full  output.  J.  E.  Sterling,  he  went  on 
to  explain,  knew  more  about  automobile 
designing  than  anyone  else  in  the  world, 
notwithsuanding  the  fact  that  he  was  still  a 
young  man.  He  would  undoubtedly  prove 
to  be  the  true  successor  of  Edison,  and 
everyone  knew  what  fortunes  had  come  to 
those  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
products  of  the  great  Thomas  Alva.  Edison 
up  to  date  had  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful  money-making  inventor  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  to  which  Lord  Stranleigh 
calmly  agreed.  Well,  J.  E.  Sterling  was 
just  such  another,  and  all  a  man  required  to 
enter  the  combination  was  the  small  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  would 
purchase  a  share  in  the  business  which  might 
be  sold  within  a  year  or  two  for  millions. 
Detroit    was     the     centre     of     automobile 
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manufacturing  in  America ;  a  delightful 
citj  to  live  in,  the  finest  river  in  the  world 
running  past  its  doors,  with  a  greater 
tonnage  of  shipping  than  passed  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Parkes  was  a  glib  and  efficient  talker, 
who  might  have  convinced  anyone  with 
money  to  spare,  hut  he  felt  vaguely  that  his 
fluency  was  not  producing  the  intended 
effect  on  Lord  Stranleigh.  His  difficulty 
heretofore  had  been  to  obtain  access  to  men 
of  means,  and  now  that  he  4iad  got  alongside 
the  most  important  of  them  all,  he  was 
nonplussed  to  notice  that  his  eloquence 
somehow  missed  its  mark.  Stranleigh 
remained  scrupulously  courteous,  but  was 
quite  evidently  not  in  the  least  interested. 
So  shrewd  a  man  as  Parkes  might  have 
known  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  in  a  London  clubman  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices,  and  this  difficulty 
is  enormously  increased  when  the  person 
attacked  is  already  so  rich  that  any  further 
access  of  wealth  offers  no  temptation  to 
him. 

Parkes  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
accumulation  of  gold  was  the  only  thing  the 
average  man  really  cared  about,  so  he  failed, 
by  moving  against  the  dead  wall  of  Stran- 
leigh's  indifference  towards  money,  whereas 
he  might  have  succeeded  had  he  approached 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  young  man. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Went  worth  Parkes  seemed  to 
catch  a  glimmering  of  this  idea  as  his 
fairy  visions  of  the  future  fell  flat ;  so  he 
reversed  his  automobile  talk  and  backed 
slowly  out. 

Conversation  lagging,  his  lordship  asked 
a  few  casual  questions  about  the  Duke  of 
Rattleborough  and  other  persons  he  knew  in 
London  ;  but  if  any  of  these  queries  were 
intended  to  embarrass  his  visitor,  Stranleigh's 
failure  was  equal  to  that  of  Parkes  himself. 
The  latter  answered  all  inquiries  so  promptly 
and  correctly  that  Stranleigh  inwardly  chided 
himself  for  his  latent  distrust  of  the  man, 
who  now,  quick  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  got 
his  motor-car  in  position  once  more,  but 
took  another  direction.  He  mopped  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  drew  a 
slight  sigh. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  in  a  discouraged  tone, 
"  a  person  brought  up  as  I  have  been,  to  do 
nothing  in  particular  that  is  of  any  use  to 
the  world,  finds  himself  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  a  hustling  land  like  the  United 
States,  where  the  fellows  are  all  so  clever, 
and  have  been  trained  from  their  very 
boyhood  to  be  alert  business  men.     I  have 


a  good  thing  in  this  option,  and  if  once  I 
got  upon  my  feet,  I  could  soon  build  up  a 
great  and  jirofitable  business.  My  chief 
trouble  is  to  convince  any  capitalist  of  this  ; 
and  if  he  asks  me  whether  or  not  the  scheme 
will  produce  a  fortune  within  six  months  or 
a  year,  I  am  forced  to  admit  there  is  little 
chance  of  it.  An  American  wishes  to  turn 
over  his  money  quickly  ;  a  long  look  into 
futurity  is  not  for  him.  He  wishes  to  buy 
one  railway  on  Monday,  another  on  Tuesday, 
amalgamate  them  on  Wednesday,  and  sell 
out  the  stock  to  the  pubhc  at  several 
millions  profit,  and  rake  in  the  boodle  on 
Friday,  which  proves  an  unlucky  day  for 
the  investors.  When  I  truthfully  confess  it 
will  be  a  year  before  I  get  fairly  under 
way,  I  am  immediately  at  a  discount. 
Capitalists  won't  listen  any  further." 

Parkes  saw  that,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  interview,  Lord  Stranleigh  began  to  show 
a  reserved  interest. 

"  Do  you  know  anything'  about  cars  ?  " 
asked  his  lordship. 

"  I  can  take  apart  any  motor  in  the  market 
and  put  it  together  again,  always  leaving  it 
a  little  better  than  when  I  found  it." 

"And  this  machine  invented  by  the 
Detroit  man-— does  it  fill  the  bill  ?  " 

"It's  the  best  motor  in  the  world  to-day," 
asserted  Parkes,  with  a  return  of  his  old 
confidence. 

Stranleigh  smiled  slightly. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been  very 
successful  in  catching  the  enthusiasm  of 
America.  You  deal  glibly  with  superlatives. 
Mr.  Sterling  is  the  most  remarkable  man 
on  earth,  Detroit  the  most  beautiful  city  on 
the  globe,  and  your  motor-car  beats  the 
universe." 

"Well,  my  lord,  I  don't  disclaim  the 
superlatives,  but  I  insist  on  their  truth.  As 
I  said,  I  deal  in  truth,  and  have  suffered 
somewhat  in  pocket  by  doing  so." 

A  slight  shade  of  perplexity  came  into  the 
young  Earl's  face.  There  was  something 
deferential  in  the  tone  used  by  Parkes,  when 
he  enunciated  the  phrase  "  my  lord,"  which 
Stranleigh  did  not  like.  Neither  phrase  nor 
tone  would  have  been  used  by  any  person  in 
his  own  circle  of  acquaintance  addressing 
another  in  the  same  set.  His  former  distrust 
was  again  aroused.  As  he  remained  silent, 
Parkes  went  on — 

"  You  need  not  take  my  word  for  the 
automobile,  which,  after  all,  is  the  crux  of  the 
situation.  I  have  one  of  them  here  in  New 
York.  I  tested  it  very  fully  on  the  way  from 
Detroit  to  this  city,  travelling  in  it  the  whole 
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distance.  Let  me  take  you  for  a  drive. 
You  doubtless  know  all  about  a  motor-car, 
for  I  was  told  in  London  that  you  own  at 
least  a  dozen  of  them." 

"  I  dare  say  it's  true ;  Vm  not  sure. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
only  a  slight  knowledge  of  their  mechanics. 
I  have  driven  a  good  deal,  but,  not  being  so 
energetic  as  I*might  be,  I  leave  details  to  my 
chauffeurs." 

"  Very  good.  You  are  doubtless  well 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  a  car  from 
the  owner's  point  of  view.  Come  out  with 
me  in  this  Detroit  motor,  and  I  will  be  your 
chauffeur,  or  you  may  drive  the  machine 
yourself,  if  you  i-emember  that  in  this  country 
you  keep  to  the  right  side  of  the  road." 

Thus  the  appointment  was  made,  and  was 
kept  by  Lord  Stranleigh.  At  the  end  of  his 
run,  he  said  to  Parkes — 

"  The  car  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  piece 
of  construction,  but  I  own  two  or  three 
American  cars  in  London,  any  one  of  which 
I  think,  is  equally  good.  In  fact,  as  Mark 
Twain  said  about  his  jumping  frog  :  *  I  see 
no  points  about  this  frog  different  from  any 
other  frog.'  However,  I  will  consider  your 
proposal,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result. 
Meanwhile,  many  thanks  for  a  most 
interesting  ride." 

Stranleigh  sauntered  down  town  and 
entered  a  cable  office. 

"  Can  I  send  a  message  to  London,  and 
leave  a  deposit  here  for  the  reply,  that  it 
may  not  cost  my  London  friend  anything  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

Stranleigh  wrote — 

"  Duke  of  Rattleborough,  Caraperdown 
Club,  London. 

"  A  man  calling  himself  Wentworth 
Parkes  presented  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  you  to  me.  Please  cable  whether  or 
not  he  is  reliable." 

Two  days  later  Stranleigh  received  a 
reply— 

"  Letter  a  forgery.  Parkes  was  my  valet 
for  three  years,  then  bolted,  leaving  a  lot  of 
little  things  behind  him,  but  not  if  they 
were  portable  and  valuable.  Believe  he  is 
now  abroad,  though  the  London  police  are 
yearning  for  him.  Rattlebokough." 

Now  began  the  persistent  pursuit  of 
Stranleigh  which  culminated  in  his  sending 
Ponderby  down  to  the  steamship  office  to 
buy  tickets  for  England.  The  young  man 
said  nothing  to  anyone  of  the  cablegram 
he  had   received,   nor  did  he   inform   the 


pohce  of  London  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
quarry.  He  rather  pitied  the  poor  wretch, 
as  he  called  him,  but  he  had  no  use  for  a 
thief  and  a  liar,  so  he  refused  to  hold  further 
communication  with  him  or  to  make  any 
explanation.  Parkes,  finding  he  could  not 
gain  admission  to  Stranleigh,  took  to  sending 
letters  by  special  messenger,  first  adopting  an 
aggrieved  tone,  a  reproachful  suggestion  of 
injured  innocence  running  through  his 
correspondence  like  a  minor  note  in  a  piece 
of  music  ;  then  he  became  the  victim  of  an 
unscrupulous  millionaire,  asserting  that 
Stranleigh  had  promised  to  finance  the 
proposed  company,  and  breathing  threats  of 
legal  proceedings.  Indeed,  as  the  recipient 
read  these  later  communications,  he  realised 
they  were  evidently  written  with  a  view  to 
publicity  in  law  courts,  for  there  emanated 
from  them  sentiments  of  great  patriotism. 
The  United  States,  Stranleigh  learned,  would 
not  put  up  with  his  villainy,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  with  legal  proceedings  in 
decadent  England,  where  judges  were  under 
the  thumb  of  a  debased  aristocracy. 

Stianleigh  had  no  ambition  to  appear  in 
the  courts  of  either  country,  so  he  removed 
from  one  hotel  to  another  ;  but  apparently 
he  was  watched,  for  Parkes  ran  him  down 
wherever  he  betook  himself.  Thus  we  come 
to  the  moment  when  the  sedate  but  over- 
joyed Ponderby  returned  with  the  steamship 
tickets,  which  Stranleigh  thrust  into  his 
pocket. 

"  Shall  I  pack  up  now,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would.  The  valet  of  the 
hotel  will  assist  you.  Prepare  three  boxes, 
one  for  yourself  and  two  for  me,  filling  mine 
with  such  clothing  as  I  should  take  were  I 
going  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country  for  a 
week  or  two.  Place  the  other  luggage  in 
charge  of  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  and  say 
I  will  telegraph  when  I  make  up  my  mind 
where  it  is  to  be  sent." 

And  then,  to  Ponder  by 's  amazement,  the 
young  man  left  for  Boston  and  took  passage 
in  the  steamer  for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

"You  see,  Ponderby,"  said  his  lordship, 
when  they  got  out  into  the  ocean,  "  the 
estimable  Parkes,  if  he  is  watching  us,  is 
already  aware  that  you  have  booked  for 
Southampton.  He  may  possibly  set  the  law 
in  motion,  and  appear  with  some  emissaries 
thereof  aboard  the  liner  before  she  sails,  so 
we  might  be  compelled  to  remain  in  this 
country  which  he  so  ardently  loves." 

"  But  the  steamship  tickets,  my  lord  ? 
They  cost  a  lot  of  money." 

"  Quite  so,  my  economical  Ponderby,  but 
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remember,  for  your  consolation,  that  when 
you  step  ashore  from  this  boat,  you  will  be 
under  the  British  flag.  You  may  telegraph 
to  the  company  and  tell  them  to  sell  the 
tickets,  meanwhile  sending  them  by  post  to 
New  York.  Here  they  are.  Whatever 
money  the  company  returns  to  you  is  to  be 
retained  by  you  further  to  mitigate  your 
disappointment.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
thus  bolting  for  Canada,  you  feel  like  a 
culprit  escaping  from  justice,  but  we  are  only 
escaping  from  Parkes.  Having  pestered  me 
so  much  about  Detroit  as  ,he  has  done,  that 
city  will  be  the  last  place  in  which  he  is 
likely  to  look  for  me.  We  are  making  for 
Detroit,  Ponderby,  by  the  most  roundabout 
route  I  could  choose,  seeing  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  not  yet  open,  and  thus  I  am  unable 
to  reach  the  auto  metropolis  by  way  of  San 
Francisco." 

After  passing  through  Canada,  Lord 
Stranleigh  settled  himself  very  comfortably 
in  a  luxurious  suite  of  rooms  situated  near 
the  top  story  of  a  luxurious  hotel  in  the  city 
of  the  Straits,  under  the  assumed  common- 
place name  of  Henry  Johnson.  The  windows 
of  his  apartments  afforded  wide  and  interesting 
views  of  skyscrapers  and  noble  public  edifices, 
with  a  wilderness  of  roofs  extending  towards 
the  misty  horizon  to  the  west,  north,  and 
east,  while  to  the  south  flowed  the  majestic 
river,  its  blue  surface  enhvened  by  stately 
steamers  and  picturesque  sailing  craft. 

The  gloomy  valet  did  not  share  his  master's 
admiration  of  the  scene.  Ponderby  was  heart 
and  soul  a  Londoner,  and  although  forced  to 
admit  that  the  Thames  was  grey  and  muddy, 
and  its  shipping  for  the  most  part  sombre 
and  uncouth,  that  tidal  water  remained  for 
him  the  model  for  all  other  streams.  He 
was  only  partially  consoled  by  the  fact  that 
five  cents  brought  him  across  to  the  Canadian 
shore,  where  he  might  inhale  deep  breaths  of 
air  that  fluttered  the  Union  Jack. 

Stranleigh,  confident  that  he  had  shaken 
off  pursuit,  enjoyed  himself  in  a  thoroughly 
democratic  manner,  sailing  one  day  up- 
stream and  another  day  down  on  one  of 
the  pearl-white  passenger  boats,  that  carried 
bands  which  played  the  immortal  airs  of 
Sousa. 

He  began  his  second  week  in  Detroit  by 
eogaging  a  motor  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
motor  manufacturing  district.  He  was  amazed 
at  the  size  and  extent  of  the  buildings,  and 
recognised,  among  the  names  painted  thereon, 
the  designation  of  cars  that  were  familiar  to 
him.  He  had  come  to  believe  Parkes  such 
an  untruthful  person  that  he  had  taken  a 


big  discount  from  everything  he  said,  and 
so  was  unprepared  to  find  the  reality  far  in 
advance  of  the  description.  -However,  he 
saw  no  sign  bearing  the  name  of  the  new 
company,  so  asked  his  chauffeur  to  convey 
him  thither;  :  The  chauffeur,  pondering  a 
moment,  was  forced  to  admit  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  firm.  ;>^ 

"  Then  be  so  good,"  requested  Stranleigh, 
"as  to  drop  into  one  of  these  offices  and 
inquire.  It  is  likely  that  someone  will  know 
the  names  of  all  other  companies  in  the  same 
line  of  manufacture." 

"  I  don't  doubt,"  said  the  chauffeur,  "  that 
they  know  all  about  it,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
business  to  direct  a  possible  customer  to  a 
rival  firm."     i 

Stranleigh  smiled. 

"  I  have  not  been  in  this  country  so  long 
as  you  have,"  he  said,  "  but  I  think  you  will 
find  an>:j  American  business  man  ignores 
rivalry  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing 
an  act  of  courtesy.'^  * 

The  chauffeur  drew  up  at  a  huge  factory 
and  went  inside.  Eeturning  very  promptly, 
he  informed  his  fare  that  they  knew  of  no 
new  company  by  the  name  given,  but 
there  was  in  Woodbridge  Street  a  young 
engineer  named  J.  E.  Sterling,  who,  they 
believed,  might  know  something  about  it. 

"  J.  E.  Sterling  ?  That's  the  man  I  want. 
Where  is  Woodbridge  Street  ?  " 

"  Right  away  down  town — next  door,  as 
you  might  say,  to  the  river  front." 

"  Very  good  ;  we'll  go  there.  Just  drive 
past  Mr.  Sterling's  place,  for,  if  I  do  not  like 
the  look  of  it,  I  shall  not  go  in." 

By  and  by  they  turned  into  Woodward 
Avenue,  and  raced  down  town  at  a  speed 
which  Stranleigh  thought  must  surely  exceed 
the  legal  limit,  if  there  was  one.  Woodbridge 
Street  proved  to  be  crowded  with  great 
lumbering  trucks  loaded  with  vegetables  for 
the  most  part,  and  among  these  vehicles  the 
chauffeur  threaded  his  way  with  caution. 
They  passed  a  small,  rather  insignificant  shop, 
above  the  window  of  which  was  painted — 

J.  E.  Sterling,  Motor  Engineer. 
Repairs  promptly  executed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

When  the  chauffeur  came  to  a  halt  a  little 
further  on,  Stranleigh  said — 

"  The  place  doesn't  look  very  inviting,  but 
as  Mr.  Sterling  guarantees  satisfaction,  I 
think  it  but  right  to  call  upon  him.  T  shan't 
need  you  any  more  to-day." 

The  door  being  open,  Stranleigh  walked 
in   unannounced.      A   two-seated  runabout. 
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evidently  brand-new,  stood  bj  the  window, 
where  it  could  be  viewed  bj  passers-by. 
Further  down  the  room  rested  a  chassis,  over 
which  two  men,  one  middle-aged  and  the 
other  probably  twenty-live,  were  bending 
with  tools  in  their  hands.  They  were  dressed 
in  grease-stained  blue  overalls,  and  they 
looked  up  as  Stranleigh  entered. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  J.  E.  Sterling,"  he 
said. 

"  My  name  is  Sterling,"  replied  the 
younger  man,  putting  down  his  tools  and 
coming  forward. 

"  I  understood,"  went  on  Stranleigh,  "  that 
there  was  a  motor-car  company •" 

"  There  will  be,"  answered  the  young  man 
confidently,  "  but  that's  in  the  sweet  by  and 
by.  It  hasn't  materialised  so  far.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  can  give  me  some  information 
regarding  J.  E.  Sterling.  I  want  to  learn  if 
it  tallies  with  what  I  have  heard." 

The  young  man  laughed. 

"It  depends  on  who  has  been  talking 
about  me.  I  dare  say  you  have  been  told 
things  that  might  require  explanation." 

"  I  heard  nothing  but  praise,"  his  lordship 
assured  him.  "It  was  said  you  were  the 
true  successor  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison." 

Sterling  laughed  even  more  heartily  than 
before. 

"  I'm  afraid  they  were  getting  at  you.  A 
man  may  be  a  creditable  inventor  and  a 
good  all-round  engineer  without  being  able 
to  hold  a  candle  to  Edison.  Are  you 
looking  for  an  automobile  ?  " 

"  1*^0.  As  I  told  you  at  first,  I  am  looking 
for  J.  E.  Sterling." 

*'  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  am  not  yet 
prepared  to  supply  cars.  I  do  repairing  and 
that  sort  of  thing  merely  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  and  leave  me  a  little  surplus 
to  expend  in  my  business.  My  real  work, 
however,  is  experimenting,  and  when  I  am 
able  to  turn  out  a  machine  that  satisfies  me, 
my  next  business  will  be  to  form  a  company, 
for  one  can't  do  anything  in  this  trade 
without  capital." 

"  The  competition  must  be  intense." 

"  It  is  ;  but  there's  always  room  for  a 
first-rate  article,  and  the  production  of  a 
first-rate  article  is  my  ambition." 

"  Is  that  your  work  in  the  window  .^  " 

"  Yes." 

"Does  it  come  up  to  your  expectations  ?  " 

The  young  man's  face  grew  serious,  his 
brow  wrinkled  almost  into  a  frown,  and  he 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  say  that  it  does," 


he  answered  at  last.  "  Still,  I  think  the  faults 
I  have  found  can  be  remedied  with  a  little 
patience.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fear  the 
improvement  I  have  put  in  this  car  may  not 
be  as  great  as  I  thought  when  I  was  working 
at  it." 

Lord  Stranleigh  looked  at  the  young  man 
with  evident  approval  ;  his  frankness  and 
honesty  commended  themselves  to  him. 

"  Do  you  mind  showing  me  your 
improvement  and  explaining  its  function  ?  " 
"Not  at  all.  You  will  remember, 
however,  that  this  exhibition  is  confidential, 
for  I  have  not  yet  patented  the  mechanism." 
"  I  shall  not  mention  to  anyone  what  you 
show  me.  You  asked  me  a  moment  ago  if 
I  wished  to  buy  an  automobile,  and  I  said  I 
did  not.  I  have  made  a  little  money  in  my 
time,  but  mostly,  it  seems  to  me,  by  flukes. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  business  man,  yet 
such  is  the  conceit  of  humanity  that  I  wish 
to  invest  some  of  my  money  to  back  my  own 
judgment.  If  I  lose  the  cash,  it  won't 
cripple  me  to  any  appreciable  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  investment  prove 
satisfactory.  I  shall  have  more  faith  in  my 
judgment  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
In  any  event,  I  promise  to  assist  you  in  the 
formation  of  your  company." 

"  That's  all  right  !  "  cried  the  young 
engineer  with  enthusiasm.  "My  own 
judgment  of  men  is  frequently  at  fault,  but 
somehow  I'd  stake  my  bottom  dollar  on  you. 
Come  over  to  the  window,  and  I'll  show  you 
how  the  wheels  go  round." 

The  two  men  approached  the  car  in  the 
window,  and,  as  they  did  so,  a  third  person 
on  the  pavement  outside  stopped  suddenly 
and  regarded  them  with  evident  astonish- 
ment. Neither  of  those  inside  saw  him,  but 
if  one  or  the  other  had  looked  tlirough  the 
glass,  he  would  have  recognised  the  sinister 
face  of  Went  worth  Parkes,  who,  having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  visitor's  identity, 
turned  away  and  retraced  his  steps. 

Sterling  lifted  up  a  leather  curtain  which 
hung  down  in  front  from  the  passenger's 
seat,  and  disclosed  a  line  of  three  upright 
pegs  rising  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
floor  of  the  car.  They  were  concealed 
when  the  curtain  was  lowered. 

"  If  you  give  the  matter  any  thought," 
said  Sterling,  "you  will  discover  that  the 
passenger  in  an  automobile  is  in  rather  a 
helpless  position.  His  chauffeur  may  faint 
or  even  die  at  his  wheel  from  heart  failure, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  several  instances  I 
know  of,  or  he  may  be  drunk,  and  therefore 
unreasonable  or   obstinate,  driving   the  car 
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with  danger  to  all  coiicerned  ;  yet  if  his 
master  attempts  to  displace  him  while  the  car 
is  going  at  high  speed,  disaster  is  certain. 
Now,  the  centre  peg  here  wiU  stop  the  engine 
and  put  on  the  brakes.  A  pressure  by  the 
foot  on  the  right-hand  peg  turns  the  car  to  the 
right,  and  on  the  left-hand  to  the  left.  In  an 
ordinary  car  the  passenger  can  do  nothing  to 
save  himself,  but  here  he  may  stop  the  car 
dead,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  may  disconnect  the 
steering-wheel  and  guide  the  car  at  his  will." 

"  Why,  I  think  that's  an  excellent  device !  " 
cried  Stranleigh. 

"  I  thought  so,  too,  but  tliere  are 
disadvantages.  The  crises  in  which  it 
could  be  brouglit  to  play  are  rare.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  chauffeur  is  much  more  to  be 
trusted  than  the  owner,  and  if  the  owner 
happened  to  be  a  nervous  man,  he  might 
interfere,  with  deplorable  results." 

"  Yes,"  said  Stranleigh,  '*  it's  like  the 
pistol  in  Texas.  You  may  not  ne^d  it,  but 
when  you  do,  you  want  it  very  bidly.  Has 
anyone  else  seen  this  contrivance  .^  " 

"  No  one  except  my  assistant." 

"  Could  you  lend  me  this  car  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"Then  place  the  car  in  charge  of  a 
competent  chauffeur  who  knows  nothing  of 
your  safety  device,  and  send  it  up  to  my 
hotel  at  eleven  o'clock.  Tell  him  to  ask  for 
Henry  Johnson.  I'll  take  a  little  trip  into 
the  country,  where  I  can  test  the  car  on 
some  unfrequented  road." 

"  Better  cross  the  river  to  Canada,"  said 
Sterling,  with  a  smile.  "  Things  are  quiet 
over  there." 

"Very  well,"  agreed  Stranleigh.  "You 
are  a  busy  man,  and  I  have  taken  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  your  time.  You 
must  allow  me  to  pay  you  for  it." 

The  young  man's  face  grew  red  underneath 
its  spots  of  grease,  and  he  drew  back  a 
step. 

"  You  have  spent  your  own  time  to  an 
equal  amount,  so  we'll  allow  one  expenditure 
to  balance  the  other." 

"  My  time  is  of  uo  account ;  I'm  a 
loafer," 

"  I  could  not  accept  any  money,  sir." 

The  two  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
moment,  and  gentlemen  understand  each 
other  even  though  one  wears  the  greasy 
clothes  of  a  mechanic. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Stranleigh 
softly.  "  Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
Have  you  given  an  option  on  this  business 
to  anyone  ?  " 

Sterling  glanced  up  in  surprise. 


"Why,  yes,  I  did  give  an  option  to  an 
Englishman.  By  the  way,  you're  English, 
are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  was  born  over  there." 

"  This  Englishman  wasn't  your  sort.  He 
was  a  most  plausible  talker,  and,  as  I  told 
you,  my  judgment  of  men  is  sometimes  at 
fault.  I  gave  him  an  option  for  two  months, 
but  I  think  all  he  wanted  was  to  get  an 
automobile  for  nothing.  He  said  he  repre- 
sented a  syndicate  of  English  capitalists, 
some  of  whom  were  in  New  York,  and  he 
borrowed  the  only  car  I  had  completed  at 
that  time.  That  was  four  months  ago. 
liike  the  preacher  after  the  futile  collection, 
I  wanted  to  get  l)ack  my  hat  at  least,  but, 
although  I  wrote  letter  after  letter,  I  never 
received  any  answer.  It  wasn't  worth  my 
while  to  set  the  police  on  his  track,  so  I 
tried  to  forget  him,  and  succeeded  until  you 
spoke  of  an  option  just  now." 

"That  agreement  lapsed  two  months 
ago?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  write  out  an  option  for  me,  good 
for  a  week.  I'll  pay  you  hve  hundred  dollars 
down,  to  be  forfeited  if  I  fail  to  do  what  I 
promise." 

"  I'll  give  you  the  document  with  pleasure, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  deposit." 

"  This  is  business,  you  know,  Mr.  SterHng. 
You  are  pretending  you  are  as  bad  a  business 
man  as  I  am.  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  law  of  America,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  that,  unless  a  deposit  is  made,  your 
instrument  would  be  invalid  in  a  court  of 
law.  There  must  be  value  received,  I  believe, 
•  when  a  bargain  is  made." 

"  All  right,"  said  Sterling  ;  "  but  I'll  give 
you  back  your  money  if  you  regret  the  d(  al." 

He  went  to  a  desk  in  the  corner  and 
wrote  out  the  agreement,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
Stranleigh  selected  from  his  wallet  five  bills 
for  a  hundred  dollars  each,  and  handed  them 
over,  then  bidding  farewell  to  the  engineer, 
walked  to  his  hotel,  followed  at  a  discreet 
distance  by  Mr.  Wentworth  Parkes. 

Having  located  his  quarry,  Parkes  retraced 
his  steps  to  Woodbridge  Street,  deep  in 
thought.  His  first  resolution  was  to  try 
bluster,  but  he  abandoned  that  idea  for  two 
reasons,  each  conclusive  in  its  way.  His 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  engineer  had 
convinced  him  that  while  much  could  be 
done  with  Sterling  by  persuasion,  he  would 
not  yield  to  force,  and,  secondly,  the  motor 
builder  had  no  money.  Whatever  gold  he 
was  to  acquire  in  his  deal  must  come  from 


'  You'll  suft'er  for  this  ! '  cried  Parkes,  sliakiug  his  fist  at  liim." 
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Lord  Straiileigh.  It  was,  therefore,  a  mild 
and  innocent  lamb  of  a  man  who  entered  the 
machine  shop  of  Wood  bridge  Street. 

"  Hallo  ! "  cried  Sterling,  who  seemed 
taken  back  bj  the  encounter,  "  What  have 
you  done  with  my  automobile,  and  why  did 
yon  not  answer  my  letters  ?  " 

"Your  automobile  is  here  in  Detroit,  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  perhaps,  but  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  it  that  you  cannot 
put  righfc  in  short  order.  As  for  letteis,  I 
never  received  any.  I  thought  I  had  notified 
you  of  my  changed  address:" 
;  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  didn't." 

"  In  that  case,  I  apologise  most  humbly. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Sterling,  I  have  been 
working  practically  night  and  day,  often 
under  very  discouraging  circumstances. 
Until  quite  recently  there  was  nothing  hopeful 
to  tell,  and  the  moment  I  struck  a  bit  of 
:good  luck,  I  came  on  here  in  the  car  to  let 
you  know.  You  see,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  interest  capital  in  a  proposition  that 
apparently  has  no  substantiality  behind  it. 
If  you  had  possessed  a  big  factory  in  going 
order  that  I  could  have  shown  a  man  over, 
the  company  would  have  been  formed  long 
ago.  It  therefore  surprised  me  exceedingly, 
when  I  pa:^sed  youi*  shop  less  thin  an  hour 
ago,  to  see  standing  in  this  window,  while 
you  were  explaining  the  car  to  him,  the  man 
on  whom  I  chiefly  depended.  You  must  put 
it  down  to  my  credit  thit  instead  of  coming 
in,  a3  I  had  intended,  thus  embarrassing  him 
and  perhaps  spoiling  a  deal  by  my  interference, 
I  passed  on,  waited  until  he  came  out,  and 
followed  him  to  his  hotel." 

Sterling  was  plainly  nonplussed. 

"  I  wish  you  had  come  in  an  hour  earlier," 
he  said.  '^  You  couldn't  have  interfered 
with  a  deal,  because  your  option  ran  out  two 
months  ago." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Parkes  regretfully  ; 
"  but  I  thought  the  good  work  on  my  part 
would  have  made  up  for  the  leo^al  lapse. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Sterling,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  I  had  such  supreme  faith  in  your  own 
honesty,  that  I  believed  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  renew  our  arrangement." 

*'  That's  just  the  point,"  said  Sterling. 
"  Had  you  come  in  an  hour  sooner,  you 
would  have  been  in  time.  As  it  is,  I  have 
granted  a  new  option  to  the  man  you  saw 
here  with  me." 

"  What  name  did  he  give  you  ?  Trevelyan  ?  " 

"  No,  the  name  he  mentioned  was  Henry 
Johnson." 

Parkes  laughed  a  little,  then  checked 
himself. 


"  He  went  under  the  name  of  Trevelyan 
in  New  York,  but  I  know  neither  that  nor 
Johnson  is  his  true  title.  Well,  is  he  going 
in  with  you,  then  ?  " 

"He  has  asked  for  a  week  to  decide." 

Now  Parkes  laughed  more  heartily. 

"I  took  him  out  in  your  motor  in  New 
York,  and  there  also  he  asked  for  a  week  in 
which  to  decide.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  come  west  and  try  to 
forestall  me." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  he's  that  sort  of  man," 
cried  Sterling  impatiently. 

"Perhaps  I  do  him  an  injustice.  I 
sincerely  hope  so,  Of  course,  you're  not 
compelled  to  show  your  hand,  but  I  think, 
in  the  circumstances,  you  might  let  me  know 
just  how  far  you've  got." 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  that.  I 
remember  now  I  was  rather  astonished  when 
I  learned  he  knew  I  had  given  a  former 
option,  but  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed 
if  he  doesn't  run  straight.  Still,  I  have  been 
mistaken  in  men  before.  He  took  an  option 
for  a  week,  and  paid  me  five  hundred  dollars 
down  in  cash,  to  be  forfeited  if  he  does  not 
txercise  it." 

"  Well,  if  the  money  is  not  counterfeit, 
that  certainly  looks  like  running  straight. 
And,  meanwhile,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

"I  am  to  do  nothing  except  send  this  car 
up  to  his  hotel,  with  a  suitable  chauffeur,  at 
eleven  o'clock  to-morrow.  He  is  going  to 
test  it  along  the  Canadian  roads." 

"  Was  anything  said  about  the  amount  of 
capital  he  was  to  put  up  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  ;  we  didn't  get  that  far." 

Parkes  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the 
room,  then  he  said  suddenly — 

"  Have  you  any  particular  chauffeur  in 
mind  ?  " 

"No,  I  was  just  going  out  to  make 
arrangements." 

"  You  don't  need  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments. I'll  be  your  chauffeur,  and  can  show 
off  this  car  better  than  a  stranger,  who 
perhaps  might  be  interested  in  some  other 
automobile,  and  try  to  get  your  customer 
away.  It's  to  my  interest,  having  spent  so 
much  time  on  it,  to  see  the  deal  put  through. 
Besides,  I  know  your  man,  and  now  that  I 
have  encountered  him  here  in  Detroit,  he 
cannot  deny  that  I  sent  him  to  your  shop.  I 
think  he  owes  me  at  least  a  commission  for 
bringing  you  together.  I  realise,  of  course, 
that  I  have  no  legal  claim  on  either  of  you, 
yet  I  am  sure,  if  the  facts  were  proved,  any 
court  would  allow  me  an  agent's  commission." 

"  I'll  pay  your  commission,"  said  Sterling. 
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"  You  haven't  got  the  money,  and  he  has." 

"  Very  well  ;  I  will  let  you  go  as  chauffeur, 
but  I  must  inform  him  who  you  are." 

Parkes  shook  his  head. 

"  My  dear  Sterling,  you  are  the  most 
honest  and  impractical  man  I  ever  met.  If 
you  give  him  warning,  he'll  merely  leave  you 
in  the  lurch,  as  he  did  me." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  disguise  yourself  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Then  he  will  recognise  you  at  once." 

"I  understand  that  class  of  Englishman 
much  better  than  you  do.  He  will  never  see 
me,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  call  myself 
to  his  attention  at  all.  My  own  idea  is  to 
lefc  the  deal  go  through,  claiming  only  the 
privilege  of  being  your  adviser,  and  keeping 
altogether  in  the  background.  I  can  give 
you  valuable  hints  about  dealing  with  this 
sort  of  man.  He  will  regard  me  as  a  servant, 
and  unless  I  said  to  him,  '  Lord  Stranleigh 
of  Wychwood,  why  did  you  bolt  so  suddenly 
from  New  York  .^ '  he  would  never  have  the 
least  idea  who  was  sitting  beside  him,  and 
even  then  he  would  exhibit  no  surprise." 

"  Lord  Stranleigh  ?  "  echoed  Sterling  in 
amazement. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  man  you're  dealing  with, 
and  he's  worth  untold  millions.  I'll  go  up  to 
his  hotel  now  and  see  hini,  if  you  prefer  that 
I  should  do  so." 

"  No.  You  may  take  him  out  to-morrow, 
but  I  advise  you  to  say  nothing  to  him  about 
me  or  my  business.  Whatever  arrangement 
we  come  to  finally,  you  shall  be  recompensed 
for  your  share  in  the  negotiations." 

Parkes's  prediction  regarding  Stranleigh's 
non-recognition  of  him  proved  accurate. 
The  young  man  simply  said — 

''  We  will  cross  the  ferry  and  run  up 
along  the  Canadian  shore  as  far  as  Lake 
St.  Clair." 

The  road  continued  along  the  river  bank, 
with  no  fences  on  the  left  side.  Altliough 
residences  were  fairly  numerous,  there  was 
little  traffic  on  the  highway.  The  car  was 
running  at  a  moderate  pace  when  the 
chauffeur  suddenly  diverted  it  towards  the 
river,  and,  with  an  exceedingly  narrow  margin, 
escaped  tumbling  down  the  bank. 

"  I  say,"  murmured  Stranleigh,  "  I  don't 
like  that,  you  know." 

"There's  worse  to  come,"  said  the 
chauffeur  menacingly.  "  You  will  promise  to 
pay  me  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  I  will 
dash  you  and  the  car  over  the  edge  into  the 
river.  Recent  political  events  in  England 
show  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  a  pack  of 
cowards,    therefore,   if    you    consider   your 


life  worth  the  sum  I  have  named,  speak 
quickly." 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  Parkes  ?  I  hope  you 
realise  that  you  will  dash  yourself  over  at  the 
same  time  ?  " 

"  I  know  that,  but  I'm  a  desperate  man. 
Just  get  that  through  your  head." 

"You  are  aware  that  a  promise  given 
under  duress  is  not  binding  ?  " 

"  Stow  talk  !  "  roared  Parkes.  "  Say '  Yes ' 
or  '  No.'  " 

"  I  say  '  No,'  "  replied  Stranleigh,  so  quietly 
that  the  other  was  unprepared  for  the  prompt 
action  which  followed.  Stranleigh  flung  his 
arms  around  the  man  and  jerked  him  back- 
ward from  his  wheel.  His  lordship  was  in 
good  athletic  condition  ;  the  ex-valet  had 
looked  too  much  on  the  wine  when  it  was 
red  and  on  the  highball  when  it  sparkled  in 
the  glass.     He  felt  helpless  as  a  child. 

"Now,"  said  Stranleigh,  "we  will  see  who 
is  the  coward.  I'll  lay  a  wager  with  you 
that  this  car  tumbles  off  the  bank  before 
five  minutes  are  past." 

Stranleigh  with  his  heels  was  working  the 
two  outside  pegs,  and  the  car  acted  as  if  it 
were  drunker  than  a  lord  and  almost  as 
drunk  as  a  valet. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,"  cried  the  latter,  "  let 
me  go  !    We  shall  be  wrecked  in  a  moment  !  " 

"  No,  we  won't." 

"  I  implore  you,  Lord  Stranleigh  !  " 

"  ril  sa\x^  your  life,  but  will  give  you  a 
lesson  against  attempted  blackmail." 

He  steered  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  then 
pressed  the  middle  peg  and  stopped  the  car. 
Rising  and  carrying  Parkes  with  him,  he 
hurled  him  headlong  over  the  shght  earthy 
precipice  into  the  water,  which  was  shallow 
at  that  point.  Parkes  arose  spluttering,  and 
found  Stranleigh  had  turned  the  car  round 
and,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,:AYas  looking 
down  at  his  dripping  victim. 

"  You'll  suffer  for  this  !  "  cried  Parkes, 
shaking  his  fist  at  him.  "  We're  in  a  country, 
thank  Heaven,  where  we  think  very  little  of 
lords  I " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  much  of  lords  myself 
in  any  country,"  replied  Stranleigh  suavely, 
"  and  even  less  of  their  valets,  notwith- 
standing I've  a  very  good  one  myself.  Now 
listen  to  my  advice.  I  shall  be  in  the  United 
States  before  you  can  reach  a  telephone,  and 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  me  back  unless 
J  wish  to  return.  I  advise  you  not  to  stir 
up  the  police.  The  Duke  of  Rattleborough 
cabled  to  me  that  a  certain  section  of  that 
useful  body  is  anxious  to  hear  of  you.  Call 
on  Mr.  Sterhng,  and  whatever  he  thinks  is 
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just  compensation  for  your  introduction,  I  that.     What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair 

will  pay,  but  before  you  get  the  money,  you  payment  to  make  ?     I  threw  him  into  the 

must    insure    both    of    us   against    further  river,  but  though  it's  clean,  clear   water,  I 

molestation  in  any  way."  expect  no  reward." 

Stranleigh  drove  up  to  the  shop  in  Wood-  ''  If  you  allow  me  to   pay   him   the   five 

bridge  Street,  and  listened  to   the   account  hundred  dollars  you   gave  me   yesterday,  I 

Sterling  gave  of  Parkes's  visit  and  conversa-  think  the  rogue  will  get  much  more  than  he 

tion,  thus  explaining  how  he  had  come  to  allow  deserves." 

him  to  drive  the  car.  "  Yery  good  ;  I'll  add  another  five  hundred, 

"  That's  quite  all  right  and  satisfactory,"  but  see  that  he  signs  some  legal  document 

said  his  lordship.     "  I  never  for  a  moment  not  to  molest  us  further.     I'll  capitalise  your 

distrusted  you.     Still,  I  did  get  your  name  company  to  the  extent  of  any  amount  between 

from  Parkes,  and  I  owe  him'  something   for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  half  a  million." 


THE    COUNTRY    GOES    TO    TOWN. 


TpHE  Country  walked  to  Town,  and  what  did  she  find  there? 
*      Not  a  bird  nor  flower,  the  trees  forsaken  were; 
The  folk  were  walking  two=and=two  in  every  lane  and  street— 
You  scarce  could  hear  your  neighbour  for  the  racket  of  their  feet. 

She  could  not  see  the  sun  shine  for  dust  about  the  sky ; 
She  could  not  hear  the  winds  call,  the  walls  went  up  so  high; 
And  even  when  the  night  came  to  brush  aside  the  day, 
She  found  about  the  city  they  were  driving  it  away. 

Then  what  have  you  got  here?'*  the  Country  asked  the  Town. 
**There'js  not  a  green  leaf  anywhere,  the  world  is  bleak  and  brown; 
1  haven't  seen  a  red  cheek  nor  heard  a  woman's  laughter; 
I'm  going  back  to  Bird  Land,  but  won't  you  follow  after?" 

The  Town  rode  to  the  Country,  and  what  did  she  find  there? 
Just  a  lot  of  emptiness,  with  flowers  everywhere. 
The  birds  were  screaming  overhead,  the  sun  was  on  her  face, 
The  fences  were  untidy,  and  the  brambles  a  disgrace. 

"Then  what  have  you  got  here?"  the  Town  cried  in  her  scorn. 

**  1  haven't  met  a  four-^in-hand  nor  heard  a  motor  horn. 
It'll  cost  a  pretty  penny  to  restore  my  riding  clothe^:. 
While  my  beauty  is  nigh  ruined  for  the  freckles  on  my  nose." 

*'What  have  1  got  here?    Just  azure  hills  and  peace, 
Qreen  moss  and  green  fern  on  roads  that  never  cease. 
And  if  my  heart  grows  weary  of  such  pleasurings  as  these. 
There's  a  baby  who  comes  romping  through  the  nursery  of  the  trees  I" 
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WO  canoes  were  skim- 
ming up  the  broad 
river.      Some    few 
hundred    yards    of 
water  that  gleamed 
like      burnished 
copper  lay  between 
them.      The    trees 
upon    either    bank 
rose    in   a   dark, 
tangled    rampart. 
The  native   paddlers  were  crooning  a  song 
monotonous  as  slow-falling   rain.     In  each 
canoe  there  sat  a  white  man. 

The  one  in  the  leading  craft  was  small 
and  dark  and  shrivelled.  He  sat  in  a  chair 
upon  a  platform  of  bamboos  at  the  bows, 
with  an  old  carved  pipe  clenched  in  his 
teeth.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed  with  an 
eager  intensity  upon  the  lane  of  water 
stretching  endlessly  before  him. 

The  white  man  in  the  second  canoe,  which 
was  steadily  overtaking  the  other,  had  noticed 
his  abstraction.  He  was  very  tall  and  lean, 
with  red  hair  that  the  sun  had  faded.  Men 
called  him  Blue-fnnk  Carson,  and  added 
that  "  there  wasn't  a  more  reckless,  fearless 
devil  in  the  world  ! " 

Carson's  eyes,  keen  enough  for  all  their 
apparent  sleepiness,  had  noted  a  dark,  ominous 
ripple  that  kept  pace  with  the  leading  canoe. 
*'  What's  that  old  chap  dreaming  of  ?  "  he 
muttered.  "Why  doesn't  he  put  a  bullet 
into  that  beastly  crocodile  ?     Ah  !  " 

The  crocodile  had  lifted  half  its  loathsome 
bulk  from  the  water  with  one  fierce  lunge. 
It  had  seized  the  white  man's  leg  and  was 
dragging  him  overboard .  The  native  paddlers 
yelled  shrilly,  and  the  rocking  canoe  was 
within  an  ace  of  being  overturned.  Carson 
snatched  up  his  repeater  and  sent  a  bullet 
into  the  great  scaly  body.  An  imperative 
wave  of  his  hand  urged  his  own  canoe  at 
speed  up  to  the  other. 

The  struggle  that  followed  was  brief  but 
painful.  Just  in  time  Carson  gripped  the 
white  man's  hands.  The  air  was  poisoned 
with  a  hateful  musky  reek.  The  natives 
flogged  at  the  great  brute's  head  with  their 


paddles.  Imbono,  Carson's  gigantic  body- 
servant,  fired  point-blank  with  a  revolver 
time  and  again.  Unwillingly  the  tigerish 
beast  relinquished  his  prey  at  last,  leaving 
an  oily,  reddened  trail  behind  him.  And 
then— and  then  Carson  lifted  very  gently 
aboard  his  own  canoe  a  torn  and  bleeding 
man  who  had  not  long  to  live. 

They  paddled  ashore  and  carried  him  as 
best  they  might  up  the  steep,  broken  bank, 
and  made  a  rough  camp  in  a  small  clearing. 
And  there  Carson,  who  had  dealt  with  many 
wounded  men  in  his  few  years  of  wandering, 
did  what  he  might  for  this  stranger.  Some 
men  called  Blue-funk  Carson  hard,  and  not 
without  cause,  perhaps,  yet  his  sinewy  hands 
could  be  gentle  and  his  simple  surgery  had 
saved  some  few  lives.  But  this  case  was 
hopeless  from  the  first,  and  none  knew  it 
better  than  the  mangled  man. 

"It's  kind  of  you,"  he  muttered,  "but 
don't  worry  yourself.  I'm  going  out  pretty 
quick." 

Afterwards  he  lay  watching  Carson's  face 
very  curiously,  as  he  sat  beside  him. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly, 
and  Carson  told  him. 

"I've  heard  of  you,"  he  said.  "They 
call  you  Blue-funk  because  you  don't  care  a 
tinker's  curse  for  your  own  life.  My  name's 
David  Graham.  I'm  dying,  and  so  I'm 
going  to  speak  plain.  I'm  wondering — if 
you're  straight !  " 

Carson  only  smiled.  The  man  was  dying, 
as  he  bad  said,  and  dying  men  are  privileged. 

"  Most  men  aren't,"  Graham  went  on. 
"  I'm  old,  but  I  don't  think  I've  met  a 
really  straight  man  yet,  barring  my  own 
father,  and  he  died  poor.  But  I've  just  got 
to  trust  you  ;  there's  no  one  else." 

"  I  lay  no  claim  to  special  straightness," 
Blue-funk  Carson  said  quietly.  "  I'm  out 
for  money,  like  most  people,  and  I  find  a 
bare  living  hard  enough  to  get  ;  but  I'll  do 
wljat  I  can,  if  you  tell  me  what  you  want." 

"  There's  no  one  else,"  the  dying  man 
repeated,  "  and  you're  no  special  beauty  to 
look  at ;  but — I  like  you  somehow.  There'll 
be  a  decent  share  of  loot  for  you,  anyway. 
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If  I  put  you  into  the  waj  of  winning  it, 
will  you  swear  to  go  halves  with  my  little 
girl?" 

"  Yes," Carson  answered  without  hesitation. 

"You  haven't  such  a  thing  as  a  Bible 
handy,  have  you  ?  "  Graham  asked.  "  I'd 
rather  like  to  hear  you  swear  on  that." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  liaven't,"  Carson  answered 
soberly. 

'*  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  Y^ou've  sworn 
— mind,  you've  sworn  to  a  dying  man  !  Give 
me  a  drink  of  brandy.  I  haven't  got  so 
long,  and  I'ui  going  weak."' 

And  then  he  said  what  he  had  to  say, 
with  his  voice  failing  and  dying  away  at 
intervals,  lying  with  his  grey  bead  upon  a 
rolled  blanket  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  tree, 
his  face  pinched  and  white  and  drawn  in  the 
red  sunset  glow. 

"  Ever  done  any  elephant  hunting  for 
ivory  ?  It's  a  poor  game  now^adays,  and 
risky  ;  but  I  struck  lucky  at  it  once,  three 
years  ago.  It's  the  only  time  in  my  whole 
life  that  I  ever  had  luck,  and  then  it  went 
wrong.  We  got  'em  cornered  in  a  marsh — 
a  great  herd  of  big  tuskers — and  there  we 
shot  'em  down  to  the  last  one.  My  word, 
how  they  raved  and  trumpeted,  fighting  for 
their  lives  in  the  holding  mud  !  It  seemed 
somehow  like  murder  ;  but  they  died  at  last, 
and  we  got  away  with  the  ivory — such  a  lot 
of  tusks  as  you  seldom  see  these  times.  Man, 
that  little  lot  was  worth  a  thousand  pounds 
if  it  was  worth  a  penny  ! 

"  I  thought  the  long  luck  had  really 
turned.  I  thought  I  could  take  my  little 
girl  back  to  England  at  last  and  live  decent ; 
but  it  wasn't  to  be.  We  got  the  tusks  on  to 
canoes  and  started  down  this  river.  There's 
an  island  fifty  odd  miles  up  from  here. 
You'll  know  it  by  one  great  white  peak  of 
rock  shaped  like  a  loaf  of  sugar.  We  were 
camping  for  the  night  on  that  island,  when 
we  heard  that  the  natives  were  out,  and 
meant  bad  mischief  on  either  bank.  I 
wasn't  going  to  risk  the  one  big  prize  I'd 
ever  won.  I  cached  that  ivory  on  the 
island,  and  we  got  through  the  natives  after 
a  running  fight.  I  meant  to  come  back  for 
the  ivory,  of  course. 

"  That  was  three  years  ago,  and  I've  never 
been  able  to  come  till  now.  One  thing  after 
another  has  jumped  up  and  stopped  me,  and 
now— I'm  stopped  for  good.  But  you  can 
get  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  there's 
a  bit  of  a  kind  of  old  ruined  temple.  Bang 
under  its  west  corner  the  tusks  are  buried. . . . 
You'll  run  straight — you'll  go  halves  with 
my  little  girl  ?      If    you  don't,   she'll   be 


stranded  pretty  near  penniless  in  Lagos. 
Man,  I'd  turn  in  my  grave  to  think  of  her 
behind  a  bar  !     You  w^on't  run  crooked  ?  " 

He  had  half  risen  and  was  clutching  at 
Carson's  shoulder,  with  great  beads  of  sweat 
upon  his  white,  pain-stricken  face.  Blue- 
funk  Carson  laid  him  gently  back. 

"  I'll  run  straight,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Don't 
worry  any  more.  Upon  my  honour,  your 
daughter  shall  have  every  penny  that  the 
ivory  fetches." 

David  Graham  stared  at  him  incredulously 
and  laughed  with  a  croaking  gasp. 

"  You're  talking  rot !  "  he  muttered.  "  I'd 
like  hei'  to  have  the  lot,  of  course,  but  no 
living  man's  as  straight  as  that.  It's  what 
they  call  quixotic.  You'd  be  raving  mad  if 
you  did  it !  I  can't  believe  it.  But,  man,  I 
swear  I'll  haunt  you  if  she  doesn't  get  her 
half  share  !  " 

Blue-funk  Carson  made  no  protestations. 
He  shrugged  his  lean  shoulders  and  took 
down  in  a  battered  note-book  the  address  in 
Lagos  that  Graham  gave.  And  then  he  sat 
on  beside  him.  Graham  only  spoke  once 
again. 

"  Man,"  he  gasped  suddenly,  and  his 
voice  was  cruelly  changed,  "  I  do  believe 
you'll  do  the  square  thing,  after  all  !  "  And 
he  caught  at  Carson's  hand  with  his  weak 
fingers. 

He  died  before  the  dawn.  They  buried 
him  beneath  the  great  tree  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  had  lain,  and  continued  their 
journey  up  river. 

That  evening  they  came  to  a  trading  store 
upon  the  bank,  one  of  those  lonely  stockaded 
outposts  where  daring  white  men  snatch  a 
bare  livelihood  with  death  in  many  shapes 
ever  near  at  hand.  Carson  knew  intimately 
the  lives  such  men  must  lead.  That  was 
why  he  gasped  with  sheer  wonder  at  what  he 
saw  when  the  canoes  had  been  beached  and 
the  little  party  had  landed. 

"  My  word  !  A  white  lady — up  here  !  " 
he  muttered. 

Two  people  were  advancing  from  the  store 
to  welcome  them — a  short,  rather  dishevelled 
Englishman  and  a  tall  girl.  And  at  the 
sight  of  the  latter  a  queer  thing  happened. 
Blue-funk  Carson  forgot  that  he  had  left 
England  years  before  because  one  girl  had 
proved  to  him  that  all  women  were 
treacherous  and  faithless.  He  had  clung  to 
that  simple,  bitter  theory  through  the  wild 
years  that  followed,  but  it  fell  clean  away 
from  him  now  at  the  sight  of  this  girl's 
face.  It  was  rather  a  fine  face,  with 
wide-set,  fearless  eyes  that  had  seen  strange 
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happenings,  and  a  delicate  mouth  that  liad 
learned  endurance. 

They  made  him  heartily  welcome,  after 
mutual  introductions.  Somehow  it  gave  a 
vague  pleasure  to  Carson  to  learn  that  this 
girl  was  the  sister  of  Tom  Kennedy,  the 
owner  of  the  store.  It  would,  of  course, 
have  made  no  real  difference  to  him  if  she 
had  been  his  wife,  and  yet,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  her,  he  knew  that  he  was  glad, 
and  he  knew  also  that  he  had  been  a  blind 
fool  for  years.  What  had  he  known  about 
women— till  now  ? 

They  knew  him  by  name,  of  course  ; 
everyone  had  heard  of  Blue-funk  Carson. 
And  while  they  ate  the  evening  meal,  Clare 
Kennedy  studied  curiously,  but  with  a 
woman's  subtlety,  this  man  with  his  long, 
lean,  awkward  frame  and  dreamy  eyes,  wdio 
had  travelled  wdiere  other  men  dared  not 
travel,  who  had  won  fame  by  his  utter 
daring,  but  who  ever  disparaged  his  own 
doings,  quite  simply,  without  a  trace  of  mock 
modesty.  She  had  heard  that  he  disliked  all 
women.  That  seemed  a  pity,  somehow. 
There  was  something  very  likeable  about  this 
man.  She  smiled  faintly  and  mysteriously, 
and  Carson,  looking  up  suddenly,  would 
have  given  much  to  read  the  meaning  of 
that  smile. 

Afterwards  they  sat  together,  while  the 
men  smoked,  thanking  heaven  for  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  Tom  Kennedy  was  a  loose 
talker  and  something  of  a  grumbler  in  a 
good-tempered  way.  He  spoke  of  debt  and 
dwindling  trade.  He  complained  bitterly  of 
the  general  mismanagement  of  this  w^orld, 
and  Carson  secretly  wondered  if  Mr. 
Kennedy's  own  mismanagement  might  not  be 
responsible  for  his  difficulties.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  rapidly  approaching  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  smash.  His  sister  listened 
with  a  puckered  forehead  while  her  brother 
rambled  on.  Blue-funk  Carson,  stealing 
secret  glances  at  her  face,  was  hurt  by  the 
trouble  in  her  grey  eyes.  He  changed  the 
subject  rather  abruptly,  and  questioned  Tom 
Kennedy  about  the  island  for  which  he  was 
bound.  • 

"  Sugar  Loaf  Island  ?  Of  course  I  know 
it — about  twenty-five  miles  up  river.  But 
you'll  have  trouble  with  your  '  boys '  about 
going  there,  if  they've  been  talking  to 
mine." 

"  Why  ?  "  Carson  asked. 

"  The  natives  tell  queer  stories  about  that 
island.  A  regular  forest  of  legends  have 
grown  up  about  it  in  the  last  two  years. 
You  know  how  these  things  happen  w^hen 


niggers  start  gossiping.  They  say  the 
island's  ju-ju  and  haunted.  Anyhow,  untold 
l)ribes  would  hardly  get  one  of  my  boys  to 
set  foot  upon  that  island  now  !  " 

Carson  looked  rather  serious.  Often 
enough  he  had  run  up  against  native 
superstition,  and  he  knew  its  strength. 

"Do  you  know  anything  definite  about 
the  island  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  I  do  know  that  quite  a  number 
of  natives  have  disappeared  mysteriously 
upon  that  island.  That's  a  cold  drawn  fact. 
The  natives  themselves  say  that  a  devil,  a 
very  strong  devil,  has  taken  up  his  abode 
there.  I've  been  promising  myself  to  go 
and  investigate  one  day." 

"  I'll  save  you  the  trouble,"  Carson  said. 
"  I  shall  be  coming  back  down  river.  I'll 
be  sure  to  let  you  know  if  I  encounter  any 
devil.'^ 

"  And  what  about  your  boys  ?  "  Kennedy 
asked. 

"  Oh,  I  must  endeavour  to  override  their 
fears,"  Carson  said  very  placidly ;  and 
Clare  Kennedy  looked  at  him  sharply.  His 
tone  had  been  oddly  gentle,  but  she  was 
something  of  a  judge  of  character.  She 
could  readily  believe  some  of  the  Avild  stories 
she  had  heard  about  Blue-funk  Carson. 
They  said  that  he  always  spoke  with  a  queer 
gentleness  when  his  will  was  set  like  iron. 
Men  who  had  been  with  him  in  places  so 
tight  that  death  seemed  certain  always 
remembered  that. 

In  the  morning  David  Graham's  boys 
were  missing  to  a  man.  They  had  heard 
the  local  stories  about  that  devil-haunted 
island,  and  they  had  simply  evaporated  into 
the  night.  Carson's  own  boys  had  not  run 
away — Imbono  had  seen  to  that — but  they 
were  in  a  pitiable  state  of  funk,  and  Imbono 
himself  was  shaken,  for  once. 

"  Berrah  bad  job,  sar,  'bout  dis  island. 
Debbil  lib  dere,"  he  remarked  with  sHght 
sheepishness.  Few  things  human  could 
daunt  Imbono.  Carson  knew  that  well. 
And  there  were  few  crimes  of  which  he  had 
been  guiltless  ;  but  he  had  yet  to  fail  his 
master  at  a  pinch. 

"  You  no  afraid,  Imbono,"  Carson  said 
cheerfully.  "  Your  fetish  good  against  any 
debbil ! "' 

Imbono  fingered  a  grimy  charm  hung 
about  his  neck,  but  did  not  seem  to  derive 
much  comfort  from  it. 

"  Good  fetish  dat,"  he  agreed,  "  but  dis 
berrah  strong  debbil !  Fetish  no  good  after 
you  get  killed  !  No  'fraid,  but  no  much 
like^meeting  real  strong  debbil  I  " 
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"  Well,  weH^e  got  to  meet  him,"  Carson 
said  firmly.     "What  about  the  boys  ?  " 

"  Dey  say  dey  rader  die  straight  off  dan 
go  to  island,"  Imbono  answered. 

"  We  will  discuss  the  point,"  Carson  said 
suavely. 

And  he  did  discuss  it  in  the  yard  of  the 
factory.  He  spoke  with  an  exceeding 
silkenness.  Clare  Kennedy  witnessed  the 
interview,  although  herself  invisible.  She 
never  forgot  the  picture.  Always  afterwards, 
when  she  thought  of  Carson — and  she  thought 
of  him  rather  often — she  saw  again  the  group 
of  sullen,  frightened  natives  and  the  red- 
haired  Englishman,  with  his  gaunt  tigure 
drawn  to  its  full  height,  with  liis  quiet  face 
and  gentle  voice.  It  was  a  sheer  triumph 
of  will-power.  Somehow  those  natives 
realised  that  Carson  meant  them  to  follow 
him  at  any  cost,  even  if  it  came  to  an  open 
fight  between  them  first ;  and  their  wills 
caved  in  before  his  steely  resolution. 

Imbono,  outwardly  valiant,  since  only  to 
his  master  would  he  condescend  to  reveal 
anxiety,  shepherded  the  cowed  mutineers  to 
the  canoe,  and  Carson  said  good-bye  to  his 
host  and  hostess. 

"  Man,  but  you  know  how  to  handle 
natives  !  "  Kennedy  said  warmly.  "  Be  sure 
that  you  stay  the  night  on  your  way  down 
again.  By  the  way,  what  are  you  so  keen 
to  find  upon  that  blessed  island  ?  " 

Carson  laughed  pleasantly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  on  my  way  back.  It's  not 
my  own  secret  now.  Au  revoir,  Miss 
Kennedy,  and  very  many  thanks  ! " 

'^  Ati  revoirP  she  answered,  looking 
frankly  in  his  face.  "  We  shall  be  most 
anxious  to  hear  how  you  get  on.  I  suppose 
it  is  not  the  least  use  to  suggest  that  you 
—are  careful  ?  " 

Carson  reddened  a  little  under  his  tan  and 
laughed  again. 

"Indeed  it  is,  Miss  Kennedy,"  he  said 
very  earnestly.  "  There  are  few  more 
careful  or  prudent  people  than  I.  I  have  a 
positive  horror  of  taking  risks  !  " 

And  then  it  was  Clare  Kennedy  who 
laughed. 

Then  they  were  off  and  paddling  hard, 
since  Carson  was  anxious  to  have  daylight 
for  his  exploration  of  the  island.  The 
natives  were  anxious  for  it,  too.  Devils 
were  bad  enough  in  broad  daylight,  but  at 
night — one's  black  flesh  simply  crept  to 
think  of  them.  And  so  they  showed  what 
they  could  do  with  the  paddles  when  they 
chose.  The  big  canoe  leaped  under  their 
strokes,  and   by  three  o'clock  Sugar  Loaf 


Island  came  in  sight  round  a  bend  of  the 
broad  brown  river. 

The  island  was  not  very  large,  but  it  w^as 
densely  wooded.  Blue-funk  Carson  eyed  it 
keenly  as  they  drew  near.  A  queer  silence 
seemed  to  his  fancy  to  brood  about  it,  but 
he  promptly  told  himself  that  he  was  a  fool 
for  the  thought.  As  for  his  boys,  their 
teeth,  all  save  the  teeth  of  Imbono,  were 
clicking  quite  audibly.  It  was  a  day  of 
heavy,  slumberous  heat,  when  the  nerves  of 
the  bravest  were  apt  to  be  strained. 

"  We'll  land  there,"  said  Blue-funk  Carson, 
indicating  a  little  rocky  point,  and  the  canoe 
was  run  gently  aground. 

Carson  sprang  briskly  ashore  with  his 
Winchester  in  his  hand.  "We  will  all 
land,"  he  said  quietly — "yes,  every  man 
jack  of  us  !  That  is  right.  Bring  along 
those  spades  and  picks,  Imbono." 

And  the  little  party  started  to  force  their 
way  through  the  thick,  tangled  undergrowth. 

Nothing  happened  at  first — nothing  of 
importance,  that  is.  But  once,  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  three  grey  parrots,  a  howl 
broke  from  the  boys,  and  they  turned  for  a 
headlong  flight  to  the  canoe.  Undoubtedly 
their  nerves  were  badly  strained.  But 
Carson  checked  them  with  one  quick  word, 
and  the  advance  was  renewed.  The  going 
was  very  heavy,  and  the  windless  heat  was 
stifling.  Blue-funk  Carson  led  the  way. 
He  w^ould  have  told  you  that  he  was  horribly 
scared,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  felt 
exhilarated,  as  though  he  had  been  drinking 
good  champagne.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  men  who  actually  enjoy  danger. 

Once  Imbono  touched  his  arm  and  pointed 
silently.  Three  great  palm  trees  stood 
blasted  and  stripped  and  withered,  as  though 
they  had  endured  the  rage  of  some  wanton, 
drunken  god.  Carson  felt  vaguely  puzzled. 
And  then  his  thoughts  were  turned  abruptly. 
He  had  just  sighted  an  open  space  through 
the  trees,  when  upon  his  right  there  rang 
out  a  high,  shrill  scream  of  rage,  uncanny  to 
hear  in  its  sharp  violence.  He  caught  sight 
of  a  dark  giant  body,  he  heard  the  crackle 
of  bushes  and  saplings  smashing  like  matches 
before  its  headlong  rush,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  Imbono's  warning  yell.  The  biggest 
elephant  that  he  had  ever  seen  was  charging 
them  with  red-eyed,  savage  fury. 

Carson's  instant  thought  was  for  his  men. 
They  were  full  in  the  path  of  the  rushing 
monster.     He  and  Imbono  were  just  clear. 

"  Look  out,  boys  !  "  he  roared,  lifting  his 
rifle. 

The  warning  w^as   too  late.     The   native 
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servants  stood  confused  and  terrified.  One 
even  turned  and  fled  blindly  towards  that 
charging  giant.  The  movement  spelt  his 
death.  The  great  trunk  curled,  down  and 
caught  him,  to  fling  him  high  into  the  air. 
As  he  fell  shrieking,  the  elephant  was  upon 


the  horrible  sight.  Every  drop  of  blood  in 
his  body  cried  out  for  vengeance.  He  fired 
three  shots  with  his  repeating  rifle  at  close 


him,  goring  with  his  tusks,  then  pounding 
him  with  his  knees  into  a  dreadful,  shapeless 
mass. 

due-funk  Carson  went  white  with  rage  at 


"The  elephant  caught  liim,  to  tiiug  him 
high  into  the  air." 

range.  Every  bullet  went  home,  but  not 
one  found  a  vital  spot.  The  elephant 
roused  himself  from  his  hateful  work  with 
a  scream  of  rage,  and  charged  straight  at 
the  white  man.  Carson  sprang  behind  a 
tree,  dodging,  not  for  his  life— he  never 
thought  of  that — bnt  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
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his  servant.  But  the  elephant  was  amazingly 
quick  and  agile  in  his  turning.  Streaming 
with  blood  and  trumpeting  with  fury,  he  was 
upon  the  very  heels  of  his  puny  assailant. 
One  more  desperate  double,  and  Carson, 
well-nigh  spent,  heard  Imbono's  voice  and 
saw  his  hands  stretched  down  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree. 

"  Catch  hold  and  jump  quick  I "  Imbono 
gasped. 

Carson  clutched  the  hand  and,  still  gripping 
the  rifle,  leaped  up  with  ,all  his  strength. 
Imbono  swung  upwards  with  the  full 
might  of  his  great  muscles.  In  a  moment 
Carson  was  beside  bim,  in  comparative 
safety,  seated  upon  a  great  outspreading 
limb. 

"  Where  are  tlie  boys  ?  "  he  panted. 

"  Dey  climb  trees,  too,  all  but  dat 
fool  Kiva,"  Imbono  answered  tersely  and 
callously.    "  Lucky  you  climb,  too,"  he  added. 

The  elephant  was  beneath  their  tree,  raging 
like  a  baffled  fiend.  As  he  glared  upwards, 
Carson  got  his  sight  upon  one  eye  and  pulled 
trigger.  The  elephant  crumpled  together 
and  fell  stone  dead  with  a  thud  that  shook 
the  ground. 

Carson  slid  down  and  hastened  to  where 
the  unlucky  Kiva  lay.  He  looked  at  the 
battered,  lifeless,  misshapen  body  of  his 
servant  with  a  shudder. 

"  I  suppose  Fm  to  blame,  for  making  him 
come,"  he  muttered  remorsefully  to  himself. 
*'  I  rather  wish  it  had  been  I,  if  one  of  us 
had  to  go." 

Imbono's  voice  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts. 

"  He  dead.  No  good  grousing.  We  bury 
him  all  right.  Dat  one  big  rogue  elephant 
you  killed  ! " 

Carson  walked  to  the  great  carcase  and 
surveyed  its  hugeness  with  real  wonder. 

"  Dem  rogue  elephants  always  de  worst," 
Imbono  said.  "  De  oder  elephants  drive  dis 
one  away  from  herd.  Den  he  go  kind  of 
mad  and  spiteful  —  most  spiteful !  Only 
want  to  kill  peoples.  He  swim  out  to  dis 
island  and  stay  here.  Plenty  ob  yellow  fruit 
palms  dat  he  lubs.  He  kill  all  de  nigger 
men  dat  come  to  island.  Oder  silly  fools 
begin  talking  about  debbils.  Dis  de  only 
debbil  on  de  island  all  de  time  !  " 

And  he  kicked  the  elephant's  head  with 
fine  contempt.  Imbono,  as  Carson  perceived 
with  humour,  had  chosen  to  forget  his  own 
real  anxiety  as  to  devils.  But  undoubtedly 
the  man's  explanation  as  to  the  uncanny 
haunting  of-  the  island  was  correct.  There 
beyond  question  lay  the  devil  of  the  island. 

*'  He  berra  fine  tusks,"  Imbono  went  on» 


"  We  cut  dem  out.  Cut  out  his  heart,  too. 
You  nebber  taste  fresh  elephant's  heart,  sar. 
We  hab  fine  chop  to-night  !  " 

"  That's  all  right,  Imbono,"  Carson  said. 
"  Set  one  of  the  boys  on  to  the  job,  and 
come  with  me.  We'll  bury  poor  old  Kiva, 
and  then  there's  other  work  before  us." 

It  cost  them  an  hour's  search  before  they 
found  the  ruined  temple,  a  crumpled  mound 
of  grey  stones  almost  overgrown  with  bush 
and  fibrous  vines.  Under  its  west  corner 
they  started  digging  with  pick  and  spade, 
and  as  they  laboured,  the  zest  of  the  treasure 
hunter  grew  upon  them,  upon  both  sweating 
white  man  and  natives.  They  toiled  like 
madmen,  regardless  of  the  stifling  heat. 
Twice  they  dug  down  six  feet  without  result. 
At  the  third  attempt  the  luck  changed. 
Imbono's  pick  grated  upon  something  hard, 
and  he  gave  a  wild  yell  of  triumph.  Three 
minutes  more  of  furious  work,  and  old  David 
Graham's  cache  of  ivory  lay  bare  before 
them,  the  one  lucky  coup  he  had  ever  brought 
oft'  in  his  arduous,  perilous  life^  the  fruits 
of  which  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  see 
again. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight  enough  in  its 
way.  It  impressed  the  natives  far  more  than 
a  gold  mine  would  have  had  power  to  do. 
For  centuries  their  fathers  before  them  had 
risked  their  lives  for  ivory;  Now  with  effort 
they  drew  up  to  the  air  tusk  after  great  tusk, 
blackened  and  discoloured  on  the  surface, 
but  still  sound  and  good.  Few  living  men 
have  gazed  upon  such  a  mound  of  tusks. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  a  thousand  pounds'  worth," 
Blue-funk  Carson  muttered.  "  Perhaps  old 
Oraham  knows  that  we've  found  it  all  right. 
I  hope  he  does.  And  I'm  glad  for  the  sake 
of  that  little  girl  of  his,"  He  turned  cheerily 
to  his  men. 

"  Good  day's  '  work,  boys,"  he  said. 
"  There'll  be  a  big  dash  for  each  of  you. 
And  we  sleep  here  to-night.  No  need  to 
fear  devils — big  devil's  safely  killed.  We 
going  to  chop  on  him  to-night  !  " 

The  boys  answered  with  a  yell  and  a 
joyous  rush  for  the  carcase  of  the  elephant. 
Over  the  meal  or  gorge  that  followed  it  is 
well  to  draw  a  veil.  The  capacity  of  the 
African  native  for  fresh  meat  is  almost 
infinite.  It  was  long  before  they  dropped 
into  a  sleep  of  repletion. 

Carson,  for  his  part,  sat  smoking  beside 
his  own  fire  after  his  more  restrained  but 
most  succulent  repast.  He  was  thinking  of 
old  David  Graham  and  his  little  girl.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  thought  also  of  Clare 
Kennedy,   although    he  was    little  enough 
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given  to  sentiment.  But  the  soft  purple 
velvet  of  the  African  darkness  forms  an  apt 
background  for  dream  faces. 

A  long  day's  paddling  brought  the  heavy- 
laden  canoe  to  Kennedy's  factory  by  evening. 
The  brother  and  sister  were  looking  out  for 
the  adventurers.  They  exclaimed  with 
wonder  at  sight  of  the  loot. 

"  My  word,  you  haven't  chanced  devils  for 
nothing  !  "  Kennedy  exclaimed.  "  What  a 
haul  of  ivory  !  " 

"  And  what  about  the  island  devil,  Mr. 
Carson  ?  "  Clare  Kennedy  asked. 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  a  rogue  elephant,  after 
all,"  Carson  answered,  "  but  he  took  a 
bitter  toll  from  us,  worse  luck  !  " 

He  told  them  the  full  story  after  supper 
that  evening.  Tom  Kennedy  heard  it  with 
incredulous  wonder. 

"  And  do  you  mean — do  you  really  mean 
that  you're  going  to  hand  over  all  that 
ivory  to  a  strange  girl,  after  risking  your 
life  and  breaking  your  trip  ?  Man,  you 
must  be  mad  !  Why,  old  Graham  himself, 
you  say,  suggested  that  you  should  keep 
half  !  "  , 

"  I  gave  him  my  word  that  she  should 
have   the    lot,"    Carson    answered    quietly. 


"  It's— ^it's  not  exactly  easy  for  a  girl  to 
shift  for  herself  without  money  in  this  rather 
abominable  world." 

"  You  don't  deserve  your  luck,"  Kennedy 
said  almost  sullenly.  "  And  if  you  are  on 
the  charitable  lay,  I  could  name  another 
object  as  deserving  as  any  girl !  I've  half 
a  mind  to  '  scoff '  that  ivory  myself,  rather 
than  see  it  wasted.  It  wonld  just  set  me  on 
my  legs  again." 

Carson  shrugged  his  shoulders.  After  all, 
he  was  Kennedy's  guest,  and  the  man  was 
joking. 

But  Clare  Kennedy  said  very  quietly  :  "  I'm 
glad,  Mr.  Carson,  and — I'm  not  surprised." 

He  thought  of  those  words  as  they  paddled 
down  river  next  day.  When  they  had  said 
good-bye,  he  had  dared  to  say  that  b^iwmtl^ 
come  again.  She  had  answered  very  simply  : 
"I  hope  you  will." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I'll  come  again  ! "  muttered 
Blue-funk  Carson  to  himself.  "  I'll  come 
again  when  I've  won  something  worth  the 
offering.  What  a  fool  I've  been  about 
women — what  a  blind  fool !  I'd  have 
liked  to  help  them  out  of  their  troubles, 
of  course  ;  but  as  for  this  ivory,  there 
was  simply  nothing  else  to  be  done." 


Tlie  story  of  a  further  adventure  of  Trader  Carso/i's  ivill  appear  in  the  next   number. 


THE    RED    ROSE. 

npHE  little  red  rose  tapped  at  my  window— 
*      Tapped  at  my  window  long  years  ago; 
Glad  would  I  run  then,  trip  to  the  shadow, 
Who  was  in  hiding  well  did  I  know. 

Last  night  I,  nodding,  heard  at  the  casement 
Soft  knock=a- knocking  come  on  the  pane. 
*'  Hush  I    'Tis  the  lost  rose  taps  on  my  window- 
Red  rose,  oh,  sweet  rose,  come  back  again  I " 

Listless  1  moved  then,  laughed  at  my  fancies- 
Wept  at  my  fancies  of  years  ago. 

Slow  went  a=seeking  who  was  in  hiding, 

Who  came  a=tapping— how  should  I  know  ? 

Pushed  wide  the  window,  leaned  to  the  silence— 
**  Red  rose,  oh,  sweet  rose,  come  back  again  1 " 
'Twas  but  a  dead  branch,  broken  and  brown  branch, 
Soft  knock-a-knocking  there  on  the  pane. 
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WOMAN  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Han- 
ovep  Street  selling 
some  crocheted  lace 
which  she  bad 
twisted  in  loops 
round  her  black- 
gloved  hand.  No 
one  dreamed  of 
buying  it  —  there 
was  no  earthly 
reason  why  they  should.  The  dingy  little 
pieces  of  lace,  getting  daily  dingier  as  they 
were  offered  to  passers-by,  were  obviously 
used  by  the  woman  as  an  apology  for 
begging,  or  as  men  use  a  legal  quibble  to 
protect  them  from  penalty.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable to  think  of  any  sane  person  wishing 
to  stop  and  buy  crocheted  lace  at  the  corner 
of  Hanover  Street  on  a  bitter  Christmas  Eve. 
The  woman  must  have  been  a  confirmed 
optimist  to  believe  such  a  course  of  conduct 
possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  not  look 
optimistic.  Her  face  was  thin  and  dirty, 
and  her  dress  was  of  that  strange,  non- 
descript order  which  does  not  even  suggest 
a  bygone  fashion.  She  spoke  with  the 
professional  whine  of  the  beggar  as  she 
followed  one  foot-passenger  after  another 
down  the  street,  almost  forcing  her  miserable 
wares  upon  them,  and  her  expression  was  not 
an  inviting  one.  No  one  felt  incHned  to 
give  to  the  woman  because  of  any  attractive 
quality  in  her,  any  more  than  they  felt 
inclined  to  purchase  her  lace  because  it 
looked  attractive.  Both,  in  fact,  were  cheap 
and  nasty,  and  the  woman  was  starving, 
which   did   not  add   to   the    worth   of   her 


appearance. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  she  became  lumgrier, 
and  she  increased  the  plaintiveness  of  her 
pleading,  holding  up  the  soiled  morsels 
of  lace  almost  in  the  faces  of  ladies,  who 
shrank  from  her  and  wished  that  there  was 
sometimes  a  policeman  about  when  he  was 
wanted. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon— the       i 
hour  when  all  respectable  people  are  feeling 
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well  fed — she  wandered  into  Bond  Street 
and  stood  outside  the  door  of  a  hairdresser's 
shop.  There  was  a  pleasant,  sweet  scent 
issuing  from  it,  which  reminded  the  woman 
of  the  roses  she  had  hawked  in  June.  As 
she  loitered  by  the  window,  half  fancying 
that  the  rich  smell  of  the  perfume  did  in 
some  measure  help  to  satisfy  her  craving 
for  food,  a  commissionaire  in  a  green  coat, 
his  cap  laced  with  a  gold  band,  stood  at 
attention  as  two  young  men  came  out  of  the 
shop.  He  saluted  in  a  military  style,  and 
offered  to  take  a  parcel  from  the  hand  of 
one  of  them.  The  young  man  laughed 
and  said  the  parcel  was  not  big  enough  to 
take  two  strong  men  to  carry  it.  He  had  a 
face  as  delightful  as  his  laugh,  and  both  he 
and  his  friend  looked  as  if  a  recent  shampoo 
had  added  to  a  cleanliness  which  seemed  to 
be  an  inherent  quality  in  them  rather  than 
merely  a  condition  of  their  lives.  The 
woman  who  stood  near  thought  they  never 
could  have  been  dirty. 

The  commissionaire  opened  the  door  of  a 
motor-car,  all  glittering,  varnished  panels  and 
brass  lamps,  which  waited  by  the  curb,  and 
spread  the  fur  rug  over  the  young  men's 
knees.  In  so  doing,  the  parcel  was  knocked 
over  and  its  contents  spilt  upon  the  floor. 

"  You  clumsy  ass  !  "  said  the  youth  to 
the  gold-laced  commissionaire,  without  the 
smallest  disturbance  of  his  gay  good  temper. 
"That  bottle  of  hair-wash  was  going  to 
restore  me  to  youth  and  beauty  again." 

"Serves  you  right,  Francis,"  said  his 
friend,  "  for  buying  the  beastly  stuff  and 
paying  two  guineas  for  it.  The  car  will 
smell  of  that  infernal  scent  until  I  can  get 
it  disinfected.  Ugh!  The  smell  of  petrol 
will  be  a  treat  to  this." 

"It  was  not  scent,"  said  the  other  in- 
dignantly ;  "  but  I  must  say  it  smells  strong 
enough  to  take  the  varnish  off  the  car." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir  Francis,"  said  the 
commissionaire.  "  I  just  seemed  to  give  it  a 
knock  with  the  back  of  me  'and." 

"  How  the  dickens  do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  the  Gordons  and  in  Ladysmith." 
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"  I  say,  sergeant,  you  have  altered  since 
that  day  !  What  a  dirty  set  of  sweeps  we 
w^ere,  and  how  appallingly  hungry  !  " 

He  said  a  few  cheerful  words,  told  the 
sergeant  not  to  go  bald  over  the  loss  of  the 
hair-wash,  gave  him  a  Christmas  box,  and 
parted  with  a  friendly  "  So  long  !  "  and  a 
wish  that  he  might  have  a  better  Christmas 
dinner  than  that  one  they  both  remembered 
in  Lady  smith. 

The  woman  threw  out  her  hands.  "  Two 
guineas  for  a  bottle  of  hair-wash,"  she  was 
saying  to  herself,  "  and  he  says  he  once  was 
hungry  !  " 

She  drew  near  with  an  inherited  instinct 
for  scavenging,  and  with  a  vain  hope  that 
the  broken  bottle  in  the  gutter  might  still 
contain  some  of  the  scent ;  but  although  she 
lifted  several  pieces  of  broken  glass,  there  was 
only  sufficient  of  it  left  there  to  stick  to  her 
fingers.  The  commissionaire  had  gone  back 
to  his  post  by  the  door,  and  she  heard  him 
remark  to  a  friendly  colleague  that  "  that 
gentleman  who  drove  off  in  the  motor-ear 
just  now  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
siege  of  Lady  smith,  and  there  were  a  good 
many  brave  ones  about,  too." 

The  woman  wandered  back  to  the  gusty 
corner  of  Hanover  Street. 

Two  little  girls  passed  at  a  quick  walk, 
hastening  home  out  of  the  wind.  They 
seemed  to  be  little  friends,  and  held  each 
other's  hands,  while  their  attendants  walked 
behind.  They  were  rosy  little  creatures, 
muffled  in  furs,  and  their  sturdy  legs  were 
encased  in  long  gaiters  with  many  buttons. 
So  cold  was  the  day  that  they  kept  up  a 
little  trot  in  front  of  the  two  hurrying 
nurses,  who  bade  them  stop  at  the  corner 
until  there  was  a  pause  in  the  traffic. 

"  Let  us  give  a  penny  to  the  poor  woman," 
said  one  fur  pelisse  to  the  other,  and  she 
began  to  fumble  in  a  diminutive  pocket. 
But  her  nurse  said:  "No,  no.  Miss  Daisy. 
We  can't  stop  just  now."  To  the  other  nurse 
the  woman  could  hear  her  say  :  "  I  am  always 
afraid  of  infection  from  poor  people,  but 
Miss  Daisy  is  such  a  child  for  giving  away 
her  money." 

"  With  so  much  fever  about,  one  cannot 
be  too  careful,"  said  the  other  attendant. 
"But  I  am  sure  I  think  children  get  too 
much  money,  and  there's  piles  of  toys  and 
presents  waiting  at  home  just  now.  They 
just  litter  up  a  nursery." 

"  I  must  say  toys  are  beautiful  nowadays," 
the  other  nurse  said.  "  There  is  a  doll  Miss 
Daisy  has  had  sent  her  from  Paris  that  can't 
be  there  under  five  pounds,  and  her  uncle 


lias  sent  her  a  little  Peter  Pan  house  to  put 
it  in." 

The  woman  w-as  following  them  all  the 
time  with  her  offers  of  ci'ocheted  lace,  and 
she  continued  to  follow  and  entreat.  The 
little  group  of  nurses  and  children  stood  on 
the  doorstep  of  a  tall  house  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  while  the  woman  remained  on  the 
pavement. 

"  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  beg 
like  that,"  said  the  younger  nurse  ;  and  she 
rang  the  bell  twice  in  succession  to  get  rid 
of  the  importunate  woman  with  the  whining, 
persistent  voice. 

The  door  swung  back,  and  there  were 
electric  lights  within,  some  pictures  on  the 
wall,  a  table  littered  with  visiting-cards,  and 
a  huge  fire  in  the  open  grate. 

The  doors  closed,  and  the  woman  went  and 
sat  on  the  steps  of  St.  George's  Church  till  the 
cold  and  chill  of  them  penetrated  to  her  bones, 
when  she  rose  and  walked  round  the  square, 
and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  dressmaker's 
establishment  that  was  beginning  to  light 
up  its  windows.  In  the  doorway  stood 
two  fair  girls  talking  about  bridesmaids' 
dresses. 

"  As  spring  dresses,  the  pale  grey  cloth 
will  be  lovely,"  said  one  to  the  other,  "  and 
they  are  really  not  extravagant." 

"  I  think  the  hats  are  dear,"  said  the  other, 
"  but,  of  course,  those  long  grey  feathers  cost 
a  lot." 

"  But  then  they  will  do  again  and  again," 
said  the  younger  girl,  "  and  it  really  is  not 
economy  getting  things  cheap." 

"  Do  buy  some  lace,  lidy,"  said  the  woman, 
thrusting  her  ugly  face  between  them.  "  For 
the  love  of  'Eaven,  lidy,  buy  some  lace  !  'Elp 
a  pore  woman  to  get  a  cup  of  'ot  corfy." 

"  We  do  not  w^ant  any  to-day,"  said  one 
of  the  girls,  in  a  sweet,  well-bred  voice,  as 
politely  as  though  declining  to  buy  a  silk 
cushion  from  a  duchess  at  a  bazaar. 

A  third  girl  joined  them.  All  three  seemed 
to  be  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  shop  to 
be  picked  up  by  a  carriage,  for  which  they 
looked  down  the  street  very  eagerly  as  the 
woman  with  the  lace  became  more  insistent 
in  her  demands.  They  began  to  talk  to  each 
other,  as  though  to  protect  themselves  from 
her  unwanted  presence,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  showed  a  detachment  w^hich  was 
obviously  intended  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  woman  with  the  lace  was  invisible, 
and  thus  to  spare  her  feelings. 

"You  should  have  been  a  bridesmaid, 
Elbe,"  they  said  to  the  newly-arrived  girl, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  little  older  than  the  other 
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two.      "  The   wedding    won't    be    any   fun 
without  you." 

"  But,  my  dear  souls,  1  have  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world.  It  is  all  very  well  for  opulent 
young  w^omen  talking  about  four-guinea  hats 
being  cheap.     I  trim  my  own." 

"  You  always  look  an  angel  whatever  you 
wear,"  said  the  gushing  girls. 

"  There  is  the  carriage ! "  cried  their  friend. 
And  they  said  "  Good-bye,"  while  a  footman 
opened  the  door,  and  a  voice  from  inside  the 
carriage  said  something  about  being  sorry  for 
being  late. 

"  Can  we  give  you  a  lift,  Ellie  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  dears.  1  am  waiting 
for  Catharine,  who  is  coming  here  to  try  on 
her  wedding-dress.  No,  it  is  not  a  bore.  I 
love  the  very  smell  of  a  good  shop  after  the 
ready-money  places  I  am  accustomed  to,  and 
in  imagination  I  am  alw-ays  dressed  exactly 
like  a  model  in  a  shop." 

"  I  'aven't  tisted  food  to-d'y,  lidy,  so  'elp 
me  !  Do  spare  a  copper  to  get  a  pore  woman 
a  cup  of  'ot  corfy  !  Do  spare  a  copper  to  'elp 
a  pore  woman  !  " 

She  thrust  her  miserable  wares  under  the 
girl's  nose,  and  added  to  her  plaintiveness  by 
forcing  a  few  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Ellie  often  wondered  if  the  women  in  her 
district,  and  others  like  the  lace-seller  in  front 
of  her,  could  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  girls 
whom  she  knew  in  Society. 

"  They  might  at  least  wash,"  she  said 
to  herself  impatiently,  noting  the  woman's 
unkempt  grey  hair  and  the  wrinkles  of  her 
face,  pencilled  deeply  in  fog  and  soot.  "  But 
they  don't,"  she  added,  "and  perhaps  they 
can't,  and,  at  any  rate,  one  must  not  let  one's 
senses  become  too  despotic."  Aloud  she  said 
to  the  woman,  "  Tell  me  where  you  live,"  for 
she  had  learned  business  habits  in  her  district. 
At  times  she  even  affected  the  hard  manner, 
but  this  never  deceived  anyone  for  an  instant, 
because  her  eyes  were  soft  without  any 
disguise— a  lamentable  weakness  of  which 
she  herself  was,  of  course,  unaware. 

She  fastened  the  strap  round  her  note-book 
and  said  :  "  I  will  try  to  come  some  day  soon, 
and  see  what  I  can  do  for  you."  In  her  own 
mind  she  was  saying  to  herself  :  "  Charity 
Organisation  or  Stephen  Donne." 

The  woman  did  not  manifest  gratitude, 
but  merely  seemed  disappointed  that  she  had 
not  received  more  prompt  charity.  After 
she  had  given  her  address,  she  alluded  to  the 
lace— that  convenient,  if  not  very  plausible, 
deceiver  of  the  law — and  this  time  she  added 
the  rider  that  she  had  made  it  herself,  which 
was  not  true. 


"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  want  any  lace," 
said  the  girl  with  the  business-like  manner 
and  the  soft  eyes.  Inwardly  she  was  feeling, 
as  she  felt  for  all  poor  people,  a  horrible 
sense  of  responsibilityo  Tliis  feeling,  she 
frequently  told  herself,  was  illogical,  and, 
besides,  it  was  distressing.  Also,  it  w^as 
embarrassing  to  anyone  with  a  purse  as 
short  as  that  possessed  by  Eleanor  Yyse. 

"  It  will  mean  begging  again,"  she  said, 
with  a  half -humorous  sigh.  "  I  wonder  if 
women  who  ask  at  street  corners  disUke  that 
occupation  as  much  as  I  do,  or  do  they 
think  there  is  only  one  class  of  beggars  in 
the  world  ?  " 

She  rang  up  the  Rev.  Stephen  Donne, 
senior  curate  of  St.  Mildred's,  Stepney,  and, 
luckily,  found  him  at  home,  for  he  was 
suffering  from  an  atrocious  cold.  He 
apologised  for  his  husky  voice,  which  he 
hoped  she  would  be  able  to  hear,  told  her 
that  he  meant  to  manage  some  of  the 
Christmas  services  to-morrow,  and  said  that 
the  woman  with  the  lace  was  a  sad  case — a 
widow,  husband  drowned,  character  question- 
able. Well,  what  can  you  expect  ?  When 
she  did  well  at  hawking,  she  certainly  spent 
her  earnings  on  drink. 

"  Then  I  shan't  help  her,"  said  Ellie,  with 
righteous  indignation.  "  I  detest  people  who 
drink  ! " 

She  hung  up  the  telephone  receiver  with 
deliberation,  and  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
was  dressing  for  dinner,  that  there  was 
nothing  more  liable  to  make  a  girl  detested 
than   to  beg  for  charity  in  which  nobody 

was  interested. 

"If  it  w^ere  not  Christmas-time,"  she  said 

to  herself   finally^  "  I   certainly  would   not 

do  it." 

She  dined  out,  as  she  generally  did,  for 

her  popularity  had  stood  the  test  even  of 

onslaughts  on  wardrobes  in  pursuit  of   old 

clothes  for  poorer  brethren. 

"  I  met  with   such   a   sad   case   to-day," 

she   said   to   the   man  who  took  her  in  to 

dinner. 

"Not  another,  Ellie!"  said  he.     "Take 

my  Sunday  coat,  if  you  like,  but  spare  my 

beloved  old  clothes." 

"  It  would  be  a  real  charity  to  deprive  you 

of  some  of  those  moss-grown  garments  which 

you  appear  in  in  the  country,  Richard  ;  but, 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want  money  and  not 

clothing.     It  is  for  a  woman  this  time." 
"  Heaven  be  praised,  then  my  wardrobe 

is  safe !     You  took  my  dressing-gown  last 

winter,   you  know,  and  it  was  not  nearly 

worn  out." 
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"  If  you  have  not  jour  cheque-book  in 
your  pocket,  I  will  accept  a  sovereign." 

"  I  have  a  cab  fare  in  my  pocket,  and  not 
another  halfpenny,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  and  for  this  I  feel  devoutly  thankful." 

"  You  can  send  it  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  to  forget  it." 

"  The  poor  woman ^" 

"  They  are  always  much  worse  than  men." 

"  So  I  have  been  told." 

"  And  this  one  probably  drinks.*' 

"  Probably." 

"  It  would  be  encouraging  vice  to  give  her 
anything." 

"  Richard,  I  really  want  a  sovereign." 

"  Elbe,  you  shall  really  have  it." 

Her  eyes  said  "  Thank  you,"  and  her  voice 
went  on  :  "  You  see,  I  have  a  little  scheme 
in  my  head  for  this  woman,  which  I  have 
been  thinking  out.  1  rang  up  Mr.  Donne, 
in  Stepney,  and  he  was  so  discouraging  that 
I  rang  off.  Then  I  had  to  call  him  up 
again,  which  nearly  made  me  late  for  dinner  ; 
and  we  both  thought,  after  a  good  deal  of 
wheezing  on  the  telephone,  that  with  five 
pounds " 

"  Thank  goodness,  our  hostess  has  bowed ! " 
said  Richard. 

"  I  shall  make  my  next  appeal  in  the 
drawing-room,"  said  Miss  Yyse. 

"  Try  the  men,"  said  Richard  ;  "  they  are 
much  more " 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  old  argument,"  laughed 
Miss  Yyse,  "  and  it  is  quite  true." 

She  determined  to  ask  an  alms  first  of 
her  host,  because  he  looked  so  sunny  and  so 
prosperous.  "  But  that  is  just  the  sort  of 
person  who  hates  having  his  sunniness  and 
his  prosperity  disturbed,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  think  young  men  are  much  more  charitable 
than  old  ones." 

"  I  met  such  a  sad  case  to-day,"  she  said  to 
Sir  John,  who  wanted  to  talk  to  her  about 
the  theatre — "  a  poor  woman,  almost  in  rags, 
selling  lace  in  Hanover  Street.  It  seemed  so 
sad  on  Christmas  Eve." 

"  I  was  completely  taken  in  by  a  woman 
very  like  the  one  you  describe  in  Hanover 
Street  only  a  week  ago,"  said  Sir  John.  "  I 
wonder  if  it  can  be  the  same  person  ? " 

The  sunny  look  of  a  man  who  has  dined 
well  left  his  face  as  he  retailed  at  considerable 
length  the  story  of  a  trifling  fraud  which  had 
been  practised  upon  him,  and  as  soon  as  the 
recital  was  finished,  it  reminded  him  of 
another. story  of  a  similar  description,  which 
he  proceeded  to  give  ;  and  for  some  reason 
this  seemed  to  convince  the  kindly  man  that 
he  had  materially  assisted  the  woman  who 


sold  crotcheted  lace,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  imparted  wisdom  to  his  charming  young 
friend.  Miss  Yyse. 

"  You  cannot  be  too  careful,"  he  finished, 
"  and  I  tell  you  this  story  as  a  warning." 

It  seemed  impossible  to  ask  Sir  John  for 
a  sovereign  after  this,  and  when  he  moved 
away  to  speak  to  other  friends,  Ellie  welcomed 
a  new  arrival  who  took  the  chair  beside  her. 
"  The  time  is  getting  so  short,"  she  thought. 
"  It  is  certainly  half -past  ten  o'clock  now, 
and  to-morrow  is  Christmas  Day." 

"  I  hope  you  are  feeling  in  a  charitable 
mood,"  she  said  to  the  clever  young  barrister 
with  sleek-brushed  hair,  who  was  waiting  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  new  book,  "  because 
I  want  your  help  for  a  very  poor  woman  who 
sells  crotcheted  lace  in  Hanover  Street." 

"  You  cannot  be  too  careful  about  giving 
to  people  of  that  sort,"  said  the  clever  young 
man.  "  A  clergyman  himself  once  told  me 
that  the  worst  kindness  you  could  show  to 
the  poor  is  to  give  indiscriminate  charity." 

"  But  I  have  a  clergyman's  guarantee  in 
this  case,"  pleaded  the  young  lady. 

"  If  you  knew  as  much  about  the  police- 
courts  as  I  do,"  said  the  barrister  with  the 
smooth  hair,  "  you  would  know  that  half  the 
piteous  cases  that  one  hears  about  in  London 
are  entirely  the  individual's  own  fault. 
London  is  pauperised  up  to  the  very  hilt. 
There  are  institutions  to  relieve  every  sort 
of  distress,  and  while  hard-working  pro- 
fessional men  are  taxed  to  the  very  outside 
of  their  income,  the  working  classes,  as  they 
are  called,  are  spending  one  hundred  million 
pounds  yearly  on  drink,  and  perhaps  more 
on  betting  and  tobacco.  While  such  is  the 
case "  said  the  clever  young  barrister. 

"  I  shall  only  have  time  to  ask  one  more 
person,"  thought  Ellie. 

"  Mr.  Tilney,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  do 
a  great  deal  for  poor  people,  and  so  I  have 
no  business  to  make  my  little  appeal  to  you, 
but  have  you  seen  lately  a  poor  woman  who 
sells  lace  in  Hanover  Street  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  haven't,  but  I  must  tell 
you  a  most  irritating  thing  that  happened 
to  me  only  yesterday.  I  thought  I  knew 
poor  people  pretty  well,  and  was  a  very 
fair  judge  of  what  was  a  genuine  case  and 
what  was  not.  I  was  at  Yictoria  Station, 
and  a  man,  evidently  in  the  deepest  distress, 
told  me  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  the 
country  to  see  his  dying  mother,  and  he  had 
literally  not  a  single  shilling  to  take  him 
to  her.  He  gave  me  her  address  in  the 
country,  and  his  own  address  in  London, 
and  even  promised  to  return  the  money  as 
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soon  as  lie  slioukl  get  work  to  do.  I  gave 
liim,  after  searching  inquiries— for  I  think 
that  is  only  right — tbe  necessary  five  shillings 
for  his  fare,  and  one  shilling  besides,  to  get 
himself  some  dinner.  Now,  will  you  believe 
it,  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  I  see  that 
that  man  has  been  convicted  for  obtaining 
money  on  false  pretences,  and  the  evidence 
showed  that  he  has  been  making  several 
pounds  a  week  for  some  time  by  telling  the 
same  story.  If  yon  intend  doing  anything  for 
this  poor  woman,  I  should  simply  give  lier  a 
recommendation  to  the  Sah^ation  Army,  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  but,  from  what  you 
tell  me,  I  should  advise  you  very  strongly 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her." 

*'  I  have  not  told  you  very  much,"  said 
Ellie,  smiling,  for  the  young  man  had  again 
begun  to  give  advice,  and  he  gave  it  so 
strongly  and  emphatically  that  Miss  Vyse  felt 
very  much  as  if  she  were  receiving  a  severe 
rfcolding  at  his  hands. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  at  last,  not 
knowing  exactly  where  to  fix  her  penitence, 
but  convinced  by  the  young  man's  eloquence 
that  she  was  somehow  to  blame. 

"It  seems  to  me  very  likely  that  Eichard 
will  have  to  subscribe  the  whole  of  my  five 
pounds,"  said  Ellie  to  herself  ruefully,  as  the 
evening  drew  to  a  close.     "  Poor  Richird  !  " 

He  said  ''Good  night"  to  their  hosts 
before  she  did,  but  when  she  descended  in 
her  opera-cloak  to  the  hall,  she  found  him 
waiting  for  her  there. 

*'•  Cabs  are  rather  scarce  to-night,"  he 
said.  "  I  was  wondering  whether  you  would 
let  me  see  you  home." 

''  You  had  better  not,"  she  said  warningly, 
but  with  a  look  of  disappointment  in  her 
eyes.     ''  1  have  been  begging  in  vain." 

"  Spare  me  !  "  pleaded  Richard. 

She  wished  he  would  always  joke  hke  this. 
Sometimes  he  was  very  serious.  If  he  shou!i 
become  serious  again,  as  tliey  drove  home 
together  through  the  lamp-lit  streets,  what 
would  she  say  to  him  ?  Since  those  articles 
of  his  on  "  The  Defencelessness  of  Spiritual 
Truths,"  he  had  been  dubbed  atheist,  and 
had  frankly  accepted  the  title,  Elbe's 
mother  had  dared  her  husband's  displeasure 
by  writing  to  him,  when  Mr.  Yyse  had 
forbidden  the  young  man  the  house,  and  had 
hoped  to  convert  him  by  a  little  pamphlet 
which  she  slipped  into  her  letter,  and  Ellie 
had  said  to  herself :  "  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well,  after  all,  that  he  never  proposed.  It 
would  only  have  caused  endless  trouble  at 
home." 

It  was  in  those  days  that  she  had  taken  up 


East  End  work,  and  her  relations  said  that  it 
was  this  that  made  her  looked  tired. 

''  Are  you  going  down  to  Hemsworth  for 
Christmas  ?  " 

"  No,  not  this  Christmas." 

"Too  busy  ?  " 

"  If  you  like." 

"  But,  Richard,  your  father  knows — he 
nuist  know — that  tlM3re  are  various  critical 
aspects  of  these  religious  questions  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  now.  He  must  have 
read  and  thought  deeply  himself." 

"  He  wants  me  to  go." 

"  You  have  refused  ?  " 

"  I  have  refused  to  go  and  sing  hymns  in 
the  old  village  church,  and  hear  Christmas 
legends  and  Christmas  sermons.  I  am  not 
quite  a  hypocrite,  Elbe." 

"  You  will  be  alone  on  Christmas  Day  in 
London  ? " 

*•  Oh,  I  have  a  heap  to  do,"  he  said  lightly. 
"  My  articles  ha^•e  estranged  many  of  my  old 
friends,  and  brought  me  many  new  ones  whom 
I  do  not  want,  but  the  publishers  seem  to  be 
in  need  of  me." 

"  Richard,  I  wish  1  could  ask  you  to  come 
to  us." 

"  But  the  door  is  shut  against  the  '  free- 
thinking  young  man  of  the  present  day  '  !  " 
he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  Well,  good-bye, 
Ellie  dear,  and  a  happy  Christmas  to  you." 

"  Richard  ! " 

"Yes?" 

The  door  leading  into  the  hall  of  the  tall 
house  in  Kensington  where  she  lived  was 
open  now.  Her  father  would  be  coming  out 
Df  the  library,  as  he  always  did,  to  greet  her 
on  her  return  home.  She  must  say  some- 
thing to  Richard.  Yet  he  had  never  given 
her  the  right  to  say  anything.  The  situation 
was  horribly  difficult.  He  loved  her,  and 
had  very  nearly  told  her  so  before  those 
horrible  articles  had  raised  him  to  fame  and 
sent  him  from  her.  Since  then  her  East 
End  work  had  been  filling,  but  not  satisfying. 
Christmas  Day  itself  was  rather  sad.  Last 
year  she  had  worked  a  blotter  for  Richard, 
with  his  college  arms  wrought  in  delicate 
silks  upon  it.  This  year  she  had  nothing 
for  him.  Pride  said  :  "  If  he  had  really 
wanted  me,  he  would  have  said  so.  After 
all,  if  a  girl  is  worth  having,  she  is  worth 
asking  for."  Prudence  said  :  "  It  would  only 
have  created  trouble  at  home."  Ellie  herself 
said  quite  suddenly,  and  in  a  manner  startling 
to  herself,  "  I  love  him  !  "  which  complicated 
the  w^hole  question  very  much. 

Richard,  meanwhile,  was  having  a  mental 
conversation  of  the  same  sort.     Pride  said  : 
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"  I  am  not  going  to  be  kicked  down  the 
stairs  by  a  narrow-minded  old  man  because 
I  ask  to  marry  his  daughter."  And  prudence 
said  :  ''  The  w^hole  thing  w^ould  be  intolerably 
hard  on  Ellie."  And  Richard  himself  said  : 
"  If  that  fool  of  a  butler  does  not  open  the 
door  soon,  I  shall  say  all  the  things  I  never 
meant  to  say."  And  he  thought,  further,  that 
a  beautiful  girl,  muffled  up  in  white  fur  and 
sitting  in  the  interior  of  a  taxicab,  tried  a 
man's  well-made  resolutions  too  severely  at 
times. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Ellie,  and  ran  up  the 
doorsteps. 

Richard  paid  the  chauffeur  and  walked 
home,  scowling  and  looking  fierce  and  rather 
proud  of  himself,  and  Ellie,  who  cried  herself 
to  sleep,  began — between  ourselves — to  call 
her  good  father  names. 

This  is  always  a  very  dangerous  form  of 
revolt  in  a  young  woman. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  church  deter- 
mined to  resent  every  word  of  the  Christmas 
service,  because  Richard  did  not  believe  in 
it ;  and  then  she  found  it  all  so  beautiful  and 
so  necessary  to  the  needs  of  men,  that  she 
gave  up  trying  to  be  hard-hearted,  and  just 
hoped  with  all  her  heart  that  Richard  would 
go  on  loving  her,  for  otherwise  life  would  be 
impossible. 

The  old  familiar  hymns  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Christmas  service  were  making  this  poor 
Ellie  so  full  of  sentiment  and  of  love  that 
she  began  to  picture  to  herself  too  vividly 
what  it  w^ould  be  like  to  have  Richard 
beside  her  in  church,  until  it  came  upon  her 
suddenly  then  that  that  could  never  be. 
Their  lives  would  always  be  apart.  Perhaps 
her  father  was  right.  But  Richard  was  so 
good.  Oh,  why  w^ere  things  so  hard  on 
some  girls,  and  on  Christmas  morning,  too  ? 

Mr.  Richard  Grey,  that  eminent  barrister 
and  rising  man  of  letters,  was  meanwhile 
spending  his  morning  at  the  Temple,  and 
getting  through  a  pile  of  work.  His  pen 
flowed  very  easily  this  morning  and  with  a 
fluency  that  surprised  himself.  It  took 
possession  of  him,  and,  without  waiting  for 
its  instructions,  it  instructed  him.  He  had 
never  seen  his  own  arguments  more  clearly, 
or  written  them  more  forcibly.  Thought 
crystallised  itself  into  terse  sentences.  The 
things  which  he  had  only  half  believed 
became  apparent.  The  absurdity  of  what 
was  known  as  sound  doctrine  became 
grotesque,  and  he  lield  it  up  to  derision  ; 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  article,  he  said 
aloud :    ''  Well,   it   is   good   work,   anyway, 


whether  the  w^orld  approves  of  the  matter 
or  whether  it  doesn't." 

He  laid  down  his  pen,  determined  to  go 
for  a  walk.  There  was  very  little  traffic  in 
the  Strand,  and  the  streets  were  deserted 
except  for  the  walkers  on  the  pavements. 
He  thought  how  dreary  and  uninviting  the 
great  town  looked.  "  One  should  never  stop 
and  consider  London,"  he  said  to  himself ; 
"  the  only  place  for  one  is  to  be  in  the 
crowd,  carried  along  by  the  rush  of  it.  It  is 
hopeless  to  stand  outside  it  and  look  on." 

At  intervals,  all  along  the  gutter,  stood 
wretched  men  and  women,  selling  toys,  boot- 
laces, newspapers,  or  trifles.  All  of  them 
looked  unhappy,  he  thought,  and  most  of 
them  were  trying  to  make  traffic  out  of  a 
sentimental  observance  of  a  Church  festival. 

"  Everything  has  to  '  pay '  in  England," 
he  thought  to  himself  in  disgust.  "  These 
people  would  whine  about  a  dead  child  in 
order  to  get  a  copper.  And  no  wonder,"  he 
added.  *'  We  are  a  mixture  of  sentiment  and 
credulity,  and,  if  a  living  is  to  be  made  thaf 
way,  by  all  means  let  us  make  it." 

He  stopped  at  the  sight  of  a  group  of 
shivering  children  in  a  doorway,  miserable 
holiday-makers,  longing  for  the  warmth  of  a 
school-room." 

"Poor  little  creatures  !  "  he  said  to  himself. 

He  emptied  some  silver  into  their  hands, 
and  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had 
promised  Ellie  a  sovereign  for  one  of  her 
poor  people  on  Christmas  morning.  He  had 
been  thinking  so  much  about  her  that  her 
vendor  of  lace  had  been  altogether  forgotten. 

Ellie  would  be  disappointed.  She  believed 
in  poor  people,  as  she  believed  in  many  other 
things,  and  her  faith  remained  even  while  she 
worked  in  an  East  End  district. 

He  turned  rapidly  and  w-alked  towards  the 
West  End  of  London.  He  could  leave  her 
sovereign  with  the  servant  at  the  door.  Or 
was  it  five  pounds  she  liad  wanted  for  her 
charitable  scheme  ?  Richard  was  a  rich  man 
now,  and  the  sum  asked  for  was  not  in- 
convenient for  him  to  pay,  so  he  felt  in  his 
pocket  to  see  if  he  had  sufficient  to  give  her  ; 
and,  as  he  walked  on,  he  wondered  if  he  had 
not  better  send  his  donation  by  messenger- 
boy,  rather  than  risk  being  met  by  Mr.  Yyse, 
strong  in  his  Cliristian  orthodoxy,  on  his  own 
doorstep.  But  then  Ellie  might  be  pleased 
if  he  took  the  offering  himself  ;  and,  again, 
there  was  the  bare  chance,  such  as  a  lovei 
always  catches  at,  that  he  might  see  her  at  a 
window  of  the  house,  and  this,  he  felt,  would 
be  worth  a  long  walk  through  the  dull, 
deserted  streets, 
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He  saw  her  chrysanthemums  first — a  great 
bunch  of  them — and  then  EUie's  white  fur 
toque,  and  then  her  pretty  face  underneath, 
and  he  looked  at  it,  half  doubting  his  own 
eyesight,  until  he  found  that  she  was  really 
coming  towards  him  along  the  pavement  of 
the  Strand. 

Ellie,  that  strong-minded  young  person, 
blushed  when  he  met  her,  which  made  her 
look  prettier  than  she  looked  before,  while 
she  began  to  speak  in  rather  a  headlong 
manner,  saying,  with  a  43onfusion  that 
betrayed  her :  ''  I  am  going  to  see  one  of 
my  poor  people,  Richard,  because  it  is 
Christmas  Day,  and  I  did  not  want  her  to 
be  hungry." 

"So  you  are  taking  her  some  chrysan- 
themums," said  Richard,  smiling. 

"  No,  I  have  other  things  here,  so  please 
do  not  be  absurd.  You  see" — stammering 
a  little — "  I  came  in  an  omnibus  as  far  as 
Charing  Cross,  and  then  I  just  thought  I 
would  walk  up  the  Strand  and  take  another 
'bus,  if  I  could  get  it,  at  Ludgate  Hill." 

Now,  why  it  should  suggest  itself  to  a 
pensive  young  woman  on  Christmas  morning 
that  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  gaze  up  at 
the  grey  walls  of  the  Temple,  simply  because 
her  lover  dvvelb  there,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
faithful  historian  to  say.  But  there  is,  never- 
theless, no  doubt  at  all  that  Miss  Yyse  had 
believed  it  impossible  to  comfort  her  poor 
heart  unless  she  could  see  where  Richard 
lived. 

"I  had  a  bun,"  she  added  as  an  after- 
thought, "  when  I  came  home  from  church, 
and  now  I  am  on  my  way  to  Whitechapel." 

Said  Richard  :  "  It  is  that  fraudulent  lace- 
seller,  Ellie — you  know  it  is." 

In  order  to  reprove  him  for  his  gibe,  she 
said  reproachfully  :  "You  forgot  to  send  me 
that  sovereign." 

"But  I  was  bringing  it  with  me  this 
moment,"  he  answered. 

"  You  were  coming  to  the  house  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  I  only  meant  to  hand  it  to  a 
ruthless  butler  and  come  away  again.  Still, 
I  might  have  seen  you  at  the  window." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  '  Good-bye,' 
and  go  on  now,"  quoth  Miss  Vyse,  suddenly 
prim,  and  not  meaning  for  an  instant  to 
continue  her  walk  alone. 

"  You  can't  possibly  go  to  the  East  End  of 
London  without  me  to  look  after  you,"  said 
the  young  man  in  a  very  arbitrary  and 
despotic  fashion. 

Elhe  never  even  reminded  him  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Whitechapel 
alone  every  Wednesday  afternoon. 


"We  may  have  to  cook  her  dinner  when 
we  get  there,"  was  all  she  said,  laughing 
joyously. 

"  I  can  cook  sausages  !  We'll  toast  them 
on  a  fork  together,"  said  Richard,  suddenly 
convinced  that  Christmas  Day  had  a  good 
side  to  it. 

They  were  two  healthy,  strong  young 
people,  and  they  walked  the  whole  way  to 
Whitechapel  without  even  remembering  that 
there  was  any  other  mode  of  covering  the 
distance  between  that  place  and  the  Strands 
They  had  the  world  to  themselves  to-day. 
The  City  pavements  were  deserted  ;  the  shops 
and  business  houses  were  shut. 

"  Let  us,"  said  Richard,  with  an  absurdly 
contented  expression,  "come  here  on  every 
general  holiday  and  enjoy  life.  There  can 
be  nothing  better  in  the  world  than  the  City 
of  London  on  Christmas  morning." 

Mr.  Yyse  had  become  a  dim  figure.  Elbe's 
mother,  with  her  tears  and  protestations,  was 
forgotten. 

Ellie  began  to  laugh  again.  "  You  shall 
wait  for  me  at  the  corner  of  the  Temple," 
she  said,  "  as  our  housemaid's  young  man, 
who  is  a  night  sorter,  does.  They  meet  at 
the  corner  just  opposite  our  house." 

"  Wise  housemaid  !  Wise  night  sorter  !  " 
said  Richard.  Both  felt  the  foohshness  of 
their  own  mood  and  rejoiced  in  it. 

They  were  old  for  their  years,  and  Richard 
was  looking  overworked.  To-day  they  felt 
irresponsible  and  joyous,  like  children  out  for 
a  holiday.  Richard  carried  the  brown  paper 
parcel,  which  Miss  Vyse  assured  him,  when 
he  took  it  from  her,  was  awfully  heavy,  while 
she  herself  held  the  chrysanthemums. 

"  Don't  squash  the  sausages,"  she  said  to 
him  once  or  twice,  in  order  to  show  how 
much  more  she  knew  about  domestic  matters 
than  he  did. 

"  I  propose  eating  one  of  them  myself 
when  I  get  there,"  he  said.  "  I  am  ravenous." 

"  Richard,  how  greedy  !  " 

"  Here  speaks  the  woman  who  is  already 
satisfied  with  plenty  and  fortified  with  a 
bun." 

"  I  often  think,"  she  said  more  gravely, 
"that  if  we  were  bo  sit  down  with  poor 
people,  instead  of  letting  them  always  wait 
upon^us,  or  we  upon  them,  we  should  under- 
stand them  better  and  know  them  better." 

"  And  even  like  them  better,"  he  added. 

"  Let  us  do  it,  Richard — if  she  has  enough 
plates." 

"  I  love  that  old  woman  already,"  said 
Richard. 

"  Remember  that  the  sausages  must  be  held 
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on  a  toasting  fork  until  thej  split.     The  pie 
is  already  cooked." 

The  seller  of  lace  had  a  toasting  fork, 
because,  its  original  value  being  one  penny, 
it  would  not  have  fetched  anything  as  a 
second-hand  article.     Except  for  this  and  a 


fur  toque,  who  offered  her  flowers  first  with 
the  manner  which  had  earned  for  her  the 
character  in  her  district  of  being  a  real  lady. 
After  that,  the  question  of  dinner  was 
delicately  approached.  "We  thought  of 
having  it  with  you,  as  it  is  Christmas  Day," 


'"They  do  smeU  beautiful,'  said  the  woman." 


few  common  plates,  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  an  old 
packing-case,  her  room  contained  very  little, 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  very  dirty.  A  poor 
neighbour  had  given  her  a  cup  of  tea  because 
it  was  Christmas  Day,  and  presently  she 
meant  to  take  her  grimy  lace  out  once  more 
and  make  it  an  excuse  for  begging. 

She  set  her  chair  for  the  lady  in  the  white 


said  the   lady,   wlio    was   now   putting   her 
chrysanthemums  into  a  cracked  jug. 

"  Fve  been  alone  every  Christmas  since 
my  pore  'usband  died,"  said  the  lace-seller, 
beginning  to  weep  with  the  ease  of  long 
practice  in  tears,  and  helped  thereto  by  her 
not  very  moderate  habits.  "  They  brought 
me  the  noos  on  Christmas  Eve,"  she  said, 
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"  and  many  'as  remarked  that  I  have  never 
smiled  since." 

Bhe  mumbled  with  her  toothless  mouth  as 
she  spoke,  and  it  was  open  to  question  what 
her  smile  would  be  like. 

Richard,  meanwhile,  was  untying  the  parcel 
and  listening  to  the  girl's  voice  as  he  did  so, 
and  thinking  how  finely  it  was  tuned  to 
sympathy,  and  how  genuinely  and  simply 
ijhe  was  expressing  it. 

"  There's  no  one  like  her  !  There's  no  one 
like  her  !  "  was  what  the  young  man  whose 
views  men  were  afraid  of  was  saying  to 
himself  all  the  time. 

"  They  brought  'im  'ome  on  Christmas 
Eve,"  said  the  toothless  woman,  "  drowned  in 
Shadwell  Basin,  they  says  to  me,  and  leaves 
'im  'ere,  and  not  a  shilling  in  the  'ouse  to 
bury  'im.  We  w^as  younger  people  then,  you 
know,  and  'adn't  bin  able  to  put  by  much, 
but  we  was  always  'opin'  we'd  have  enough 
saved  for  a  funeral.  The  parish  got  'im 
buried,"  she  coocluded  with  a  sigh,  "  so  then 
I  left  where  I  was  livin'  and  came  'ere.  You 
don't  like  to  be  looked  down  upon." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  so  sorry,"  he  heard  her 
say,  but  he  did  not  look  at  her  face. 

"  Seems  as  if  I  could  only  once  more  'ear 
his  voice,  I  should  be  better,"  said  the  woman. 
No  answer  from   Ellie,  so  Richard  con- 
cluded she  was  crying.     He  said  :   "  I  say, 
these  sausages  are  done  to  a  turn." 

"  They  do  smell  beautiful,"  said  the  woman. 
"  I  will  just  wash  the  plates,  and  I  have  a  clean 
newspaper  I  can  set  on  the  packing-case." 

"  And  we  wall  put  the  chrysanthemums  in 
the  middle,"  said  Ellie,  "  and  the  cake  and 
pie  on  either  side.  It  will  be  quite  a  feast !  " 
"  111  borrow  two  chairs  downstairs,"  said 
the  woman,  in  a  flutter.  "  The  lidy  there 
gave  me  a  cup  of  tea  this  morning,  although 
I  know  she  'asn't  much  herself." 

"  Tell  her  to  come  up,  too — there's  heaps 
for  everybody  !  "  cried  Mr.  Grey.  And  up 
came  another  toothless  woman,  who  betrayed 
great  difficulty  in  masticating  sausages  and 
cold  pie.  She  it  was  who  contributed  the 
greater  parfc  of  the  cutlery,  and  she  not  only 
washed  it  clean,  but  w^anted  to  give  the  knives 
an  extra  shine  by  breathing  on  them  and 
rubbing  them  with  a  cloth,  till  Richard  said 
gallantly :  "  Let  me  do  the  knives."  In  the 
middle  of  it,  who  should  come  in  but  Mr. 
Donne,  the  senior  curate  of  St.  Mildred's, 
who  had  brought  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket, 
and  hoped  the  vicar  wouldn't  hear  anything 
about  it. 

"  Since  I  was  at  Eton,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
never  tasted  anything  like  these  sausages." 


"  I  fagged  for  you  one  half,"  said  Richard. 
"  My  name  is  Grey." 

"Not  Dick?"  said  the  other.  "By 
Jove,  you  always  knew  how  to  cook  !  " 

"  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  I  brought 
a  dozen,"  here  broke  in  Ellie,  seeing  their 
greedy  appetites.  "Mr.  Donne,  remember 
Mrs.  Olpherts  has  not  asked  any  of  us  to 
lunch,  and  that  the  sausages  must  be  made 
good  to  her  to-morrow." 

"  Lor,  sir,  you  are  welcome  I "  said  Mrs. 
Olpherts,  who  thought  the  curate  too  thin. 
"  You  do  seem  to  enjoy  your  food  when  you 
get  something  nice,  sir."  Her  lady  friend, 
being  unable  to  eat  her  full  share,  suggested 
that  she  should  take  it  away  with  her,  and, 
tearing  off  a  corner  of  the  newspaper,  she 
rolled  up  a  sausage  in  it. 

"You  have  become  a  famous  man  since 
then,  Dick,"  Ellie  heard  the  senior  curate 
say.  "  You  were  an  idle  beggar  when  I 
knew  you.   What  made  you  take  to  writing  ?  " 

"Needs  must  when  the  quill  drives," 
replied  Richard,  almost  forgetting  by  this 
time  how  serious  and  how  profound  his 
articles  were. 

"  I  always  take  in  The  Hohart  Journal 
since  you  began  to  write  in  it,"  said  the  other  ; 
and  then  added  simply  :  "  Those  articles  of 
yours  have  been  an  enormous  help  to  me." 

Ellie  talked  to  the  woman,  while  her  ears 
were  strained  to  hear  what  the  two  men  were 
saying  to  each  other.  She  was  unable  to  catch 
more  than  a  word  or  two  until  the  pie  had 
been  consumed  and  the  cake  crumbs  swept 
up.  Then  she  heard  Mr.  Donne,  whose  voice 
was  still  husky,  say  in  a  certain  unaffected  way 
he  had  :  "  After  all,  Dick,  most  of  us  are 
only  groping." 

"It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  your 
profession,"  said  Richard,  "  to  maintain  that 
light  exists." 

"Yes,  even  in  dark  places,"  the  other 
replied.  "  But  the  trouble  I  have  with  most 
people  is  that  they  sit  down  lazily  by  candle- 
light and  call  it  noontide." 

"  Darkness  and  light  are  relative  terms," 
said  Richard,  once  more  the  writer  of 
articles. 

"  No,  they  am't,''  replied  the  curate 
doggedly.  "  Light's  light,  and  dark's  dark." 
"  And  a  parson's  a  parson,"  cried  Dick, 
laughing,  "  and  an  obstinate  fellow  at  that ! 
Donne,  let  me  work  on  with  my  solitary 
taper.  I  never  pretend  that  the  sun  is  high 
in  the  heavens." 

"  High  in  the  heavens,  man  ! "  cried  the 
curate.  "  Why,  most  of  us  are  only  guessing 
at  the  dawn  yet !  " 
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"  Mr.  Donne,"  here  broke  in  Ellie,  "  you 
are  the  cleverest  and  most  understanding 
person  who  ever  lived." 

She  said  this  with  profound  conviction  ; 
and  Stephen  turned  an  eager  face  to  her,  and 
found  that  she  and  Dick  were  looking  across 
the  room  at  one  another  with  no  disguise 
between  them  now.  And  the  curate,  who  had 
given  up  most  things  in  life,  knew  that  he 
would  have  to  give  up  Ellie  Yyse  also. 

"  It  seems  to  be  getting  pretty  dark,"  said 
the  widow  woman. 

"  It  does,"  the  senior  curate  remarked. 

"And  I  am  afraid  that  a\o  are  both 
short  of  candles,"  said  the  seller  of  lace,  who 
thought  that  the  conversation  throughout 
had  been  directed  against  the  dimness  now 
creeping  up  the  narrow  street  and  into  the 
little  room.  "  It  seems  almost  as  if  there 
w^as  a  fog  or  snow  coming.  I  will  pull  up 
the  blind  a  little." 

The  curate  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  He  saw  some  long  grey  days 
ahead  of  him,  and  his  courage  failed  him  a 
little. 

They  were  asking  him  to  go  home  with 
them,  but  he  hardly  heard  them,  and  they, 
on  their  part,  hardly  noticed  that  he  had  not 
heard.  He  muttered  something  about  having 
other  parishioners  to  visit,  and  bade  them 
both  good-bye.  He  put  on  his  shabby  coat 
and  pulled  up  his  woollen  scarf  over  his 
mouth — for  a  curate  has  his  voice  to  think 
about — then  he  walked  down  the  shaking 
staircase  and  disappeared  in  the  fog. 

The  two  left  behind  upon  the  dingy  pave- 
ment seemed  to  have  little  to  say  to  each 
other.  The  most  important  things  are  very 
often  not  settled  by  words.  The  street  was 
so  small  and  so  mean  and  poor  that  they 
dared  to  go  down  it  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  pretended  in  excuse  to 
themselves  that  the  fog  was  dangerous. 

Lovers  generally  look  back  into  the  past 
before  they  look  forward.  Like  children, 
startled  by  some  surprise,  they  laugh  for  the 
sheer  delight  of  the  thing,  and  say  to  each 
other  :  "  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  First  meet- 
ings are  recalled — the  time  "You  said  this, 
and  I  said  that."  The  next  time,  when  "  I 
Icnow  you  thought  I  meant  that,  but  really 
and  truly  I  never  did."  "But  I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  or  I  would 
have  explained."  "  Forgotten  !  "  cries  the 
other.  They  both  claim  to  remember  every 
word  that  has  ever  been  uttered  between 
them. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  lace-seller- " 

Ellie  is  saying. 


"  Yes,  and  Donne- 


They  both  agree  that  Donne  has  been  a 
trump. 

"  Donne  always  was,"  quoth  Dick. 

"And  the  woman  from  downstairs,  she 

was  a  good  sort."     Everyone  was  a  good  sort 

or  a  trump.     The  seller  of  lace  was,  perhaps, 

the  most  praiseworthy  of  all.    "  For  if  it  had 

not  been  for  her -" 

"  You  gave  her  too  much  money,  Dick," 
said  Ellie  reproachfully.  (She  had  adopted 
the  name  of  "  Dick "  from  the  moment  of 
hearing  Mr.  Donne  use  it.) 

"  When  one  is  too  happy,  one  must  give 
something  to  somebody,"  he  replied. 

• "  The  wise  thing  would  have  been  to  have 
given  it  to  Mr.  Donne,"  she  said. 

"Don't  talk  about  wisdom,  you  absurd 
woman  !  "  he  said  contentedly.  "  Now,  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  take  you  home,"  he 
remarked  grudgingly. 

She  paused  a  moment  on  the  pavement, 
and  this  gave  Richard  an  added  opportunity 
of  regarding  her,  for  she  stood  quite  still  in 
front  of  him  in  the  Whitechapel  Road. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that  /  am 
going  to  take  you  home." 

"You  are  assuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment very  early,  my  lady,"  he  said,  looking 
down  upon  her.     "Are  you  going  to  allow 
me  a  latch-key  when  we  are  married,  and  what 
about  smoking  and  a  club  ?  " 
"  I  think  I  see  a  taxicab,  Dick." 
"  Put  me  into  it  and  pay  the  fare." 
"It  will  take  us  exactly  forty  minutes  to 
run  down  to  Hemsworth." 

"  They  will  just  be  coming  out  of  church," 
he  said.  "My  father  always  has  an  after- 
noon service  on  Christmas  Day." 

"  We  will  call  for  him  at  the  vestry  and 
take  him  home." 

"  Ellie,  you  are  the  most  wonderful,  the 

most " 

The  fog  had  lifted,  but  some  flakes  of 
snow  were  falling  in  Essex,  and  Richard's 
big  coat  was  made  to  do  duty  for  two. 

"I'm  afraid  we  shall  be  late,"  she  said 
once. 

"  I  never,"  he  retorted,  "  knew  a  taxicab 
drive  at  such  an  insane  and  reckless  pace. 
If  my  father  is  not  at  the  church,  we  can  go 
straight  up  to  the  house." 

"  Hush  !  I  believe  they  are  singing.  It 
isn't  as  late  as  I  thought,"  she  said,  as  the 
car  pulled  up  at  a  little  grey  stone  church, 
set  in  a  village  with  clay  fields  all  about  it. 
They  paused  in  the  porch  and  listened. 
The  vicar  gave  out  the  hymn  which  had 
always  seemed  to  him  the  most  beautiful  in 
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the  book,  and  he  read  the  whole  of  tlie  first 
verse  without  even  being  aware  that  he  had 
done  so.  To  have  stopped  him  would  have 
been  to  disturb  the  vicar  at  a  prayer. 

S'lm  of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear. 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near  ; 
Oh,  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  eyes. 

The  vicar,  be  it  understood,  did  not 
intend  to  allow  his  voice  to  shake.  He  read 
to  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  then  he  gave 
out  the  number  of  the  hjam  again  in  a 
defiant  manner,  in  order  to  show  that  his 
voice  was  completely  under  control. 

Two  people  were  singing  quite  close  to 
him,  and  sang  the  hymn  right  through  to 


the  end.  He  did  not  think  he  could  mistake 
either  voice,  for  he  erroneously  believed  his 
son's  to  be  a  particularly  fine  one,  and  Ellie 
was  an  old  friend  of  his  in  whose  singing  he 
delighted. 

If  some  poor,  wandering  child  of  Thine 
Have  spurned  to-day  the  voice  divine, 
No\r,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin, 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

The  vicar  looked  straight  in  front  of  him 
as  he  sang. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take. 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love 
We  lose  ourselves  in  Heaven  above. 

"  ximen,"  said  the  vicar,  and  he  said  it  as 
some  men  sing  "  Hallelujah  !  " 
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^EE  there!    A  misty  hollow  in  the  heath; 
*^      The  bracken,  long  since  dead, 
Folds  o'er  the  quiet  earth,  that  underneath 
Sleeps  soft,  a  cloak  of  red. 

The  wintry  sunlight  burnishes  to  gold 

The  stems  of  stately  pines, 
And  here  and  there  the  earth  gleams  white  and  cold, 

A  pool  of  water  shines. 

A  mossy  bank  is  girt  on  either  side 

By  heather,  half  asleep; 
Beneath  its  edge  the  rabbit=burrows  hide, 

And  bright  eyes,  watchful,  peep. 

A  rattle  and  a  whirr— a  coloured  flash 

Of  light  on  pheasant's  wing; 
A  jet  of  flame,  it  falls,  as  with  a  crash 

The  wakened  echoes  ring. 

Thus  oft  a  lurking  fate— so  cunningly 

Hid  in  familiar  guise— 
Swiftly  overtakes  some  unsuspecting  life 

That,  stricken,  droops  and  dies. 
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AUNT  crooked  his 
f  i  Ti  g  e r  at  the 
nearest  waiter  and 
said — 

"  Let's  have 
another  round  of 
the  same.  I'm 
going  to  tell  you 
something  funny." 
I  should  have  been 
glad  of  another 
whisky  and  soda,  for  I  had  been  w^alking 
about  the  streets  in  the  snow,  and  I  was 
tired  ;  but  I  caught  the  eye  of  the  lady 
across  the  little  cafe  table,  the  lady  who 
called  herself  Miss  Dorothy  Meredith,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  shook  her  head 
very  slightly,  so  I  shook  mine,  too,  and  said 
another  drink  would  spoil  my  appetite  for 
dinner.  Nevertheless,  that  little  gesture  hjid 
interested  me  very  much,  for,  upon  reflection, 
I  seemed  to  remember  that  she  more  than 
once  checked  Gaunt  when  we  three  had  sat 
at  the  little  corner  table  in  the  Cafe  Royal, 
and  he  had  clamoured  for  "  another  round 
of  the  same."  He  had  been  very  docile 
about  it,  too.  She  was  stronger  than  he 
by  a  good  deal. 

He  seemed  a  little  impatient  this  time, 
but  Miss  Meredith  said— - 

"  Nobody  wants  any  more,  Johnnie.  It's 
much  too  near  dinner-time  ;  and,  besides, 
I've  got  to  go  in  a  few  minutes.  Tell  your 
funny  story  if  you're  going  to." 

So  Gaunt  held  up  his  hands.  "  All  right, 
J)o\\j~all  right." 

He  turned  to  me.  "  Rogers,  didn't  you 
say  you  were  at  King's  up  to  a  year  or  so 
ago  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  did  you  happen  to  know 
a  solemn  young  ass  of  my  name — one  Peter 
Gaunt  ?  " 

I  said  the  name  was  familiar  to  me,  though, 
of  course,  one  didn't  know  very  many  men 
outside  of  one's  intimate  circle. 

"  Oh,  no,  I"  dare  say  not.     I  thought  you 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  me  what  the 
fellow  was  like.     Fve  got  a  ruby  of  his." 
"  Have  you,  though  ?  "  said  I. 


"  Yes — that  is,  I've  got  a  ruby  that  once 
was  his.  He'll  try  his  best  to  get  it  back 
again,  I  suppose.  Well,  it's  my  job  to  see 
that  he  doesn't." 

"  Is  that  the  big  uncut  ruby  that  you 
showed  me  once  ? "  Miss  Meredith  asked, 
and  he  nodded  at  her. 

"  Yes.  You  remember  I  said  my  father 
had  sent  it  to  me.  That  w^as  true,  all  right. 
The  old  man  sent  it  to  me,  and  he  sent  five 
like  it  to  my  brothers — one  big  ruby  to  each. 
D'you  know  why  my  father  should  send 
Cousin  Peter's  rubies  to  Cousin  Peter's 
cousins  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Bones,"  said  Miss  Meredith, 
"  I  do  not.  Why  should  your  father  send 
Cousin  Peter's  rubies  to  Cousin  Peter's 
cousins  ?     Is  that  the  proper  question  ?  " 

"  That's  the  funny  story.  You  see,  young 
Peter's  family  is  too  proud.  They've  had 
permanent  and  incurable  stiff- neck  for 
centuries,  and  they  claim  to  be  the  only 
direct  line  of  the  family.  Well,  they  had  a 
special  pet  sacred  family  possession,  six  big 
uncut  rubies  stuck  on  a  black  shield — a  kind 
of  Gaunt  token — holier  than  anything  you 
ever  saw ;  and  they'd  rather  have  been 
boiled  in  oil  than  have  anything  happen  to 
them.  So  when  young  Peter's  father,  wdio 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  died  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  and  young  Peter  came  into 
his  job  of  keeper  to  the  royal  rubies,  my 
father  thought  it  was  a  good  time  to  remind 
the  other  house  that  man  is  mortal,  and  no 
man  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  All  that 
holier-than-thou  business  had  been  getting 
on  his  nerves.  So  he  slipped  across  country 
from  his  house  to  Peter's  one  dark  night 
and  carried  ofP  the  six  rubies." 

Miss  Mereditli  made  a  noise  rather  like 
whistling. 

"  D'you  mean  your  father  stole  them  ?  " 

"  Well " — Gaunt  seemed  just  a  bit  dis- 
concerted over  that  plain  word — "  '  stole  ' 
sounds  a  bit  harsh.  '  Looted,'  if  you  like. 
You  see,  he  wanted  to  teach  the  young  cub 
a  lesson.  I  tell  you  they  were  impossible, 
that   family  !      They   were    like   people   in 
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chain  armour  in  a  history  book  ;  they  were 
prehistoric  ;  they  got  on  my  father's  nerves. 
He  stole  the  rubies  as  a  kind  of  huge  joke, 
and  a — ^well,  an  act  of  defiance  together. 
Besides,  he  said  we  had  a  better  right  to 
them  than  the  other  lot.  We're  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family,  and  the  rubies  are 
family  property  ;  they  don't  belong  to  any 
individual ;  they  can't  be  sold  or  given 
away.  They're  the  Gaunt  rubies.  Well, 
that's  all.  There's  my  story.  /  thought  it 
was  funny,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  get  much 
of  a  laugh  out  of  you  two*.  It  wasn't 
stealing,  in  any  ordinary  sense,  you  see.  It 
w^as  just  taking  the  feather  out  of  their  cap 
and  transferring  it  to  ours.  Young  Peter 
must  be  very,  very  sick." 

I  nodded  and  laughed. 

"  I  expect  he  is.  Do  you  think  he'll  try 
to  get  the  rubies  back  ?  If  he's  as  mediaeval 
and  proud  as  you  say,  he  will."  Gaunt 
laughed  again,  but  with  less  mirth  — a 
somewhat  rueful  laugh. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  the  fellow  has  got  one 
of  them  back  already.  He  and  an  uncle  of 
his  went  the  next  evening  to  my  father's 
house — they're  not  cowards  ;  I'll  say  that  for 
them — and  the  uncle  held  my  father  up  with 
a  pistol  while  Peter  got  a  ruby  away  from 
my  brother. 

"  Luckily,  the  rest  had  been  sent  away  by 
post,  one  to  each  of  the  other  sons.  Yes,  I 
suppose  Peter  will  have  a  try  at  mine  sooner 
or  later.  That's  why  I  asked  you  if  you'd 
known  him  at  Cambridge.  I  wanted  to  hear 
what  he  was  like.     I've  never  seen  him." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Miss  Meredith 
simply,  "  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  a  silly 
college  freshman  trick,  and  I  wish  you  were 
well  out  of  it.  That  ruby  is  going  to  bring 
you  trouble,  Johnnie,  you  mark  my  words. 
Your  young  lunatic  of  a  cousin  will  come 
after  it  one  of  these  fine  nights,  and  somebody 
will  get  hurt."  Gaunt  patted  her  hand,  that 
lay  on  the  table  top,  and  laughed,  but 
Miss  Meredith's*  very  handsome  face  was 
anxious  and  troubled. 

''I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against 
your  father,  who  is  doubtless  a  very  nice  old 
gentleman,  but  I  wish  you'd  tell  him  from 
me  that  practical  jokes  have  gone  out." 
She  looked  across  at  me,  and  back,  after  a 
thoughtful  moment,  to  Gaunt. 

"And  there's  another  thing,  too.  You 
oughtn't  to  go  telling  that  story  about. 
You'll  tell  it  to  the  wrong  person  some 
day." 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  "  that  you  don't  think 
I'm  the  wrong  person."    And  aftqr  regarding 


me  once  more  with  some  deliberation,  she 
answered — 

"  I  hope  not," 

Gaunt  and  I  both  stared  at  her  in  great 
surprise,  for,  though  she  was  frequently 
brusque,  rudeness  had  never  been  her 
way.  Gaunt  was  annoyed  and  turned  red, 
and  nodded  to  me  in  an  apologetic, 
propitiatory  fashion. 

"  You  needn't  mind  Dolly.  She's  upset 
over  my  having  that  silly  ruby.  She's 
afraid  I'll  get  into  trouble." 

'*0h,  you'll  get  into  trouble,  all  right," 
said  Miss  Meredith,  and  he  answered  with  a 
touch  of  irritation — 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot,  Dolly  !  I  can  take 
care  of  myself."  ; 

They  seemed,  I  thought,  on  the  verge  of 
one  of  those  small  squabbles  that  they  were 
eternally  having,  and  that  always  ended  in 
an  apology  from  Gaunt,  whether  he  had 
been  right  or  wrong,  for  he  was  a  weak 
man,  and,  though  irritable,  couldn't  bear  to 
be  long  in  Miss  Meredith's  bad  graces.  So 
I  tried  to  divert  his  attention  ;  and,  besides, 
there  was  something  I  wanted  to  know.  I 
asked  him  what  this  ruby  with  the  odd 
history  was  like.  He  said  it  was  just  an 
irregular  lump,  roughly  polished,  but  uncut, 
and  perhaps  a  bit  more  than  an  inch  long, 
veiy  dark  in  colour.  I  suggested  that  it 
must  be  of  great  value,  and  he  agreed. 

"  Yes,  it's  worth  a  pot,  I  should  think, 
but  I'm  not  afraid  of  its  being  stolen.  ISTo 
ordinary  burglar  would  look  at  it  twice." 

This  was  coming  near  to  what  I  wanted 
to  know,  and  I  asked — 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  keep  it  about 
you,  in  your  rooms,  and  not  in  a  safety 
deposit  place  ?  " 

Miss  Meredith  was  seized  just  then  by  a 
fit  of  coughing,  but  Gaunt,  after  squirting  a 
little  seltzer  into  her  empty  glass  and  advising 
her  to  drink  it,  said — 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  at  my  place.  I'll  show  it  to 
you  some  time.    It's  an  odd  lump  of  a  thing." 

Miss  Meredith,  looking,  for  some  un- 
explained reason,  impatient  and  rather  angry, 
rose  to  her  feet  and  said  she  must  go,  as  she 
had  to  dine  with  a  friend.  Gaunt,  who  also 
had  an  appointment  elsewhere,  rose  with  her. 
I  thought  the  lady's  bearing  towards  me 
showed,  to  put  it  mildly,  some  reserve,  but 
Gaunt's  smile  and  his  ''  See  you  to-morrow  !  " 
were  as  hearty,  as  well-nigh  wistful  as  ever. 
He  hadn't  many  friends,  poor  chap,  and  was 
pathetically  glad  of  anyone  who  would 
trouble  to  sit  with  him  for  an  hour  now  and 
then. 
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So  they  went  out,  but  I  stayed  on  where  I 
was  for  a  little  while  longer,  reflecting  upon 
Mr.  John  Gaunt,  whose  acquaintance  1  had 
made  in  this  very  room  not  more  than  ten 
days  back,  and  upon  the  pretty  Miss  Meredith. 
I  wondered  if  it  had  been  the  more  or  less 
accidental  mention  of  the  Gaunt  ruby  that 
had  to-day  called  her  so  suddenly  to  arms. 
And  from  that  I  fell  to  thinking  of  the  ruby 
itself,  and  to  making  plans. 

Gaunt's  father  had  stolen  it.  By  his  own 
confession  he  was  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods 
— he  was  outside  the  law. 

A  waiter,  desirous  of  spreading  the  little 
marble-topped  table  for  dinner,  .began  to 
hover  round  me,  and  I  got  up  to  take  my 
leave.  Buying  cigars  at  the  stand  in  the 
Eegent  Street  lobby,  I  encountered  a  man 
called  Slade.  He  had  been  a  great  man  at 
King's  ten  years  before  my  time,  and  was 
now  high  in  tlie  councils  at  Scotland  Yard. 
I  had  lunched  with  him  the  previous  day  at 
Prince's.  We  turned  down  Regent  Street 
together.  The  lamps  were  lit,  for  it  was 
already  dark  and  snowing  a  little.  The 
street  was  full  of  hurrying  people  with  their 
coat-collars  turned  up  and  snow  on  their 
shoulders  and  hats. 

I  am  afraid  I  was  a  poor  companion,  for 
my  thoughts  were  still  full  of  the  Gaunt 
ruby  and  plots  and  plans.  However,  Slade 
didn't  seem  to  mind,  and  we  walked  on  in 
silence.  But,  as  we  came  to  Jermyn  Street, 
my  friend  suddenly  touched  my  arm  and 
said — ■ 

"  Pull  up  for  a  minute,  will  you  ?  "  He 
beckoned  to  one  of  two  men  who  had  been 
standing  together  against  the  wall,  and  the 
man  crossed  to  him  at  once,  touching  his 
hat.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  fellow 
was  one  of  that  branch  of  the  police  known 
as  plain-clothes  men. 

Slade  said  :  "  How  are  you,  Benson  ? 
Take  a  look  at  that  chap  standing  yonder 
with  a  woman  in  a  red  hat.  It  looks  like 
Charley  Wing." 

"  It  is  Charley  Wing,"  the  plain-clothes 
man  said  without  hesitation.  "  He's  been 
in  London  for  a  week,  and  we  know  where 
he  lives,  but  we  haven't  got  nothing  against 
him  just  now.  I'll  pass  him  the  word,  if  you 
say  so,  Mr.  Slade,  and  start  him  on  the  road 
again." 

I  looked  where  my  friend  had  indicated, 
and  saw  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  smooth, 
shaven  face  and  dark  eyes.  T  thought  he 
looked  white  and  ill,  and  that  he  must  be 
cold  in  the  thin  black  overcoat  he  was 
wearing ;  but  I  could  spare  him  no  more  than 


a  glance  just  then,  for  I  was  immensely 
excited  to  find  that  the  woman  in  the  red 
hat  with  whom  he  talked  so  earnestly  was 
Miss  Dorothy  Meredith.  I  caught  at  Slade's 
arm,  for  he  was  moving  on  again — whether 
having  advised  the  plain-clothes  man  to  pass 
the  word  to  Charley  Wing  or  not,  I  never 
knew — and  asked  him  :  "  Do  you  know  the 
woman  with  Wing  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is  Beecher,"  he  replied. 

I  said  I  had  to  meet  a  friend,  and  so  we 
parted,  and  Slade  went  on  his  way  to  a  club. 
But  when  he  was  out  of  sight,  I  left  the 
small  shop  entrance  where  I  had  gone  for  a 
moment,  and  crossed  to  the  kerbstone.  The 
two  people  upon  whom  my  eyes  were  fixed 
had  already  stepped  out  into  the  street,  and 
I  followed  them,  hidden  in  the  crowd  behind. 
They  crossed  the  Circus  and  turned  into 
Shaftesbury  Avenue.  Once  I  saw  Charley 
Wing  drop  the  girl's  arm,  that  he  had  been 
holding — quite  as  if  he  were  an  officer  of  the 
law  arresting  her — and  turn  a  quick,  practised 
glance  behind  him.  But  if  he  saw  my  face 
among  the  many — which  I  doubt — it  could 
have  meant  nothing.  He  took  Miss 
Meredith's  elbow  once  more,  and  they 
went  on. 

I  cannot  tell  quite  what  motive  I  had  in 
following  these  two.  I  rather  think  I  was 
without  any  serious  motive.  I  think  it  was 
just  curiosity. 

They  went  on  for  some  distance,  then 
turned  east ;  and  here,  since  there  were 
fewer  people  in  the  street,  I  had  to  drop 
some  distance  behind.  But  presently  they 
turned  again  and  still  again.  Perhaps  they 
wanted  to  talk ;  perhaps  Charley  Wing  had 
formed  the  habits  of  his  kind,  and  always 
went  to  his  hiding-place  by  devious  ways. 
In  any  case,  they  came  at  last  to  one  of 
a  long  row  of  mean  brick  houses  with 
little  white  paper  lodging  signs,  looked 
carefully  about  them — but  I  was  masked 
behind  a  group  of  home-going  shop  people — 
mounted  the  steps,  and  disappeared  within. 
I  crossed  the  street  and  watched  for  a  light 
to  go  up  in  one  of  the  dark  front  windows. 
None  did,  and  so  I  knew  they  must  live  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  Then  I  wrote  down 
the  number  and  went  on  to  the  club  where 
I  was  staying. 

I  found  Gaunt  at  his  little  corner  table 
at  the  Cafe  Royal  the  next  afternoon,  and 
he  welcomed  me  with  the  friendly,  eager, 
wistful  smile  that  I  had  found  so  pathetic 
in  him.  He  fawned  upon  you  so.  He  was 
like  a  dog  that  has  been  ill-treated  and 
meets  the  slightest  pat  on  the  head  with  a 
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frightened  eagerness.  I  couldn't  make  him 
out  at  all,  but  I  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  naturally  gregarious 
soul  who  had  seen  himself  shunned  and 
imagined  himself,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  despised.  That  he  should  be 
shunned  was  more  or  less  natural,  for  he 
was  as  dull  as  porridge  and  not  rich  enough 
to  be  put  up  with  despite  his  dulness  ;  but 
I  cannot  imagine  that  anyone  ever  truly 
despised  him,  unless  in  a  kind  of  good- 
natured  scorn  of  his  spiritlessness. 

I  forget  what  we  discussed  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  but  I  remember  that  after 
a  time  the  conversation  turned  upon  Miss 
Dorothy  Meredith,  and  I  made  no  effort  to 
divert  it.  Gaunt  quite  unaffectedly  was  full 
of  her,  and  wanted  somebody  to  praise  her, 
too,  though  he  began  with  renewed  apologies 
for  her  somewhat  severe  treatment  of  me  on 
the  day  before. 

"  You  see,  old  man,  Dolly  has  knocked 
about  the  world  a  good  deal,  and  she's 
grown  to  be  suspicious  of  everybody.  She's 
made  mistakes  in  picking  friends  in  her 
time.  She's  had  hard  luck  with  people,  and 
so  she's  shy  about  everybody  she  meets. 
She  wants  to  be  sure.  That's  where  she's 
wrong,  and  I've  told  her  so.  A  woman, 
like  a  man,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  black 
from  white  the  first  minute,  /  can.  I 
knew  that  you  were  the  right  sort  before 
ever  we'd  exchanged  cigarettes  ;  but  then 
I'm  a  better  judge  of  character  than  Dolly 
is.     She  says  so  herself." 

He  gave  a  little  fatuous  smile  that  I 
found  pitiful,  and  went  on — 
^^  "Besides,  you  see,  she's  just  a  wee  little 
bit  jealous,  Dolly  is — about  me,  I  mean. 
You  wouldn't  believe  the  number  of  friends 
— good  fellows  and  girls— I've  had  to  cut 
out  on  Dolly's  account." 

So  he  pathetically  pulled  the  rags  of 
dignity  about  him  and  tried  to  hide  his 
loneliness  from  me. 

*'But  don't  you  mind  her  being  a  little 
offish  with  you  for  a  bit.  She'll  come  round 
later.  Why,  at  first  she  wouldn't  look  at 
me  !  And  now — well,  you've  seen  the  way 
she  bosses  me  about.  Women  only  do  that 
to  the  man  they — they  care  for.  So  I  let 
her  do  it  because  I  know  what  it  means. 
Besides — well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  old 
tnan,  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  drank  a 
good  deal  too  much — yes,  a  good  deal.  I'd 
got  out  with  my  family  and  in  with  a  pretty 
fast  set.  Then  Dolly  came  along,  and  just 
in  timev  too.  She  pulled  me  out.  You  see, 
I  didn't  need  more  than  two  minutes  to 


make  sure  she  was  the  one  girl  for  me,  and 
I  didn't  need  more  than  two  drinks  to  tell 
her  so.  Dolly  looked  at  me  as  if  I'd  been 
a  fuzzy  green  worm — a  worm  preserved  in 
alcohol — and  she  said  drunkards  weren't  in 
her  line.  That  landed  on  me  pretty  hard, 
because  I  hadn't  been  thinking  of  myself  as 
a  drunkard.  I'd  been  thinking  of  myself  as 
a  good  fellow.  Dolly  didn't  want  any  good 
fellows.  She  made  that  plain  enough.  So 
I  said  :  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  take  me  in  hand 
and  make  me  what  you  do  want ! ' 

"  Well,  women  can't  resist  that,  you  know. 
They'd  rather  reform  a  man  than  buy  a  new 
hat.  So,  after  backing  and  filling  for  a  bit, 
she  did  take  me  in  hand,  and  for  three 
months  now  I've  had  just  three  drinks  a 
day.  She  didn't  want  me  to  knock  off 
altogether.  Three  months  on  three  drinks  a 
day,  sometimes  less,  and  I  feel  like  a  different 
man  already." 

Gaunt  shook  his  head. 
"  I  don't  know  what  would  have  become 
of  me  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dolly.  She 
came  just  in  time.  And  I  don't  know  what 
would  happen  if  she — if  I  should  lose  her. 
She  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  can 
keep  me  up  to  the  mark.  You  see " — he 
favoured  me  with  another  of  his  fatuous, 
pathetic  little  smiles — "  you  see,  if  I'm  good 
for  another  three  months,  Dolly  is  going  to 
marry  me." 

"  The  deuce  she  is  !  "  said  I,  and  stared 
at  him.  Either  the  quality  of  my  emotion 
was  not  expressed  in  my  face,  or  else  Gaunt 
was  not  perspicacious,  for  he  actually  seemed 
pleased  by  my  astonishment,  and  nodded  and 
beamed  at  me.  He  went  on  then  at  more 
length  about  this  wonderful  lady  who  was  to 
join  her  life  to  his  in  three  months'  time  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  I  paid  little  heed,  for  I  was 
entirely  occupied  with  a  kind  of  shocked 
dismay.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  a 
most  difficult  position.  I  felt  very  sure  that 
Miss  Meredith  was  the  lady  I  had  seen  in 
the  company  of  a  notorious  criminal.  Gaunt 
ought  to  know  these  things,  and  yet  I  was 
as  sure  as  death  that,  if  I  told  him,  he  would 
say  I  lied,  and  give  the  woman  a  chance 
,  to  deny  what  I  could  not  possibly  prove. 
There  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  and 
watch. 

My  thoughts  were  still  engaged  with 
this  troublesome  lady,  the  while  Gaunt 
maundered  on  about  her  perfections,  when 
the  lady  herself  came  into  the  cafe,  looking, 
I  imagined,  flushed  and  a  Httle  excited.  She 
gave  me  a  long,  hard  stare — a  stare  that 
puzzled  me  a  little — but  no  further  greeting, 
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and  turned  at  once  to  Gaunt,  saying  that  she 
had  been  detained  and  had  something  very 
special  she  wanted  to  tell  him.  She  looked 
at  me  kgain,  and  I  rose  and  said  I  must 
be  off.  Gaunt  didn't  want  me  to  go,  and 
said  so. 

"  Come,  Dolly,  it  can't  be  as  private  as  all 
that.  Rogers  thinks  you  are  turning  him 
oiit."  But  Miss  Meredith,  with  a  short 
laugh,  said  it  was  quite  as  private  as  that, 
though,  to  be  sure,  she  didn't  want  to  incon- 
venience Mr.  Rogers  in  any  way.  She 
supposed  it  could  wait. 

She  made  me  a  little  angry  with  this 
continuous  and  deliberate  rudeness,  but  there 
was  no  good  in  answering  back  or  in  staying 
on  to  annoy  her,  so  I  smiled  and  said  I 
really  must  go,  as  I  had  an  engagement  at  a 
club.  Gauiit,  put  slightly  out  of  humour, 
growled  and  paid  his  score. 

He  wanted  to  buy  some  cigarettes,  and 
went  on  ahead  of  us  into  the  lobby.  When 
he  had  gone.  Miss  Meredith  turned  her  eyes 
upon  me  as  we  stood  alone  near  the  door, 
and  her  eyes  were  hard  and  bright.  She 
said  without  preamble  — 

"  I  think  you'd  better  be  called  out  of 
town  for  a  bit,  Mr. — Rogers.  And,  by  the 
way,  how  long  have  you  been  calling  yourself 
that  ?  " 

I  had  a  moment  of  swift  wonder,  but  I 
laughed. 

"  Oh,  not  so  very  long.  When  did  you 
drop  the  name  Beecher  ?  " 

I  might  better  have  struck  her  a  blow  with 
my  fist.  Her  face  turned  suddenly  and 
dreadfully  grey,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  sink 
in  like  dead  eyes. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
"don't  tell  him — for  Heaven's  sake  !  "  She 
caught  jit  the  front  of  my  coat  with  her 
hand,  and  she  was  trembling  all  over.  It 
made  me  a  little  sick,  and  I  hated  myself. 
It  is  somehow  vile  to  cause  a  woman  to  suffer 
so  hideously.  But  I  remembered  how  I, 
and  what  my  heart  was  set  upon,  stood 
in  danger  through  this  woman,  and  that 
hardened  me  once  more.     I  said — 

"  I  shan't  tell  him  unless  you  force  me  to. 
Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  ? "  She 
couldn't  speak  ;  but  after  a  little  space  of 
miserable  staring,  she  nodded,  and  presently 
commanded  her  voice  and  said — 

''  Yes,  I  understand." 

Then  we  heard  Gaunt's  voice  calling, 
and  she  turned  abruptly  away  and  went  to 
him. 

I  was  left  wondering  how  she  had  found 
out  that  my  mime  was  not  Rogers. 


Gaunt  was  not  at  his  table  in  the  Cafe 
Royal  the  next  day,  and  I  fell  into  a  kind  of 
panic,  thinking  that  the  woman  had  sold  me, 
after  all,  and  had  told  him  what  she  knew. 
But  as  I  was  leaving  the  place  after  an 
hour  of  futile  waiting,  I  encountered  him 
in  the  doorway,  looking  very  nervous  and 
disturbed.  He  caught  me  by  the  arm  and 
begged  me  to  come  with  him  to  what  he 
called  his  "  diggings  "  round  the  corner. 

I  still  thought,  as,  without  exchanging  a 
word,  we  went  up  the  stairs,  that  Miss  Meredith 
had  been  denouncing  me  to  Gaunt,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  give  me  a  chance  for  denial ; 
but  I  was  wrong.  We  entered  his  rooms — a 
dreadful  place,  all  red  wall-paper  and  green 
carpet  and  plush  furniture  and  trumpery 
worthless  objects  of  "  art " — and  Gaunt, 
after  feebly  pointing  to  a  cigarette  box  of 
hammered  copper  with  bits  of  green  glass 
set  in  the  cover,  threw  himself  into  what  I 
believe  is  called  a  Morris  chair  by  the 
window. 

"  Old  man,"  said  he,  looking  up  at  me 
dismally — "old  man,  I've  been  robbed  ! 
I've  had  burglars  here.  Somebody  has  gone 
through  the  flat." 

I  was  at  once  relieved  and  sorry,  but  I 
mentioned  only  my  sorrow,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  lost  anything  of  great  value.  He 
said — 

"  Oh,  a  ring  and  a  couple  of  scarf-pins  and 
a  set  of  pearl  studs  " — his  voice  turned 
sharp — "and  that  ruby  I  was  telling  you 
about  ! " 

I  felt  suddenly  very  empty  and  gone,  and 
sat  down.  I  think  I  said  something  about 
it  being  a  serious  matter,  and  Gaunt  cried 
irritably — 

"  I  should  think  it  was  a  serious  matter! 
I  wouldn't  have  lost  that  ruby  for  anything 
in  the  world  !  When  the  old  man  knows  of 
it,  he'll  want  to  skin  me  alive  !  "  Gaunt  burst 
into  a  flare  of  weak  anger.  "  It's  all  his 
fault.  /  didn't  want  the  beastly  thing.  / 
didn't  ask  him  to  steal  it  from  where  it 
belonged  and  send  it  to  me.  He  can  say 
and  do  what  he  likes,  but  it's  no  fault  of 
mine  if  the  thing's  gone.  Just  the  same, 
I've  got  to  get  it  back." 

He  seemed  to  me  to  swell  a  little  with  a 
kind  of  ridiculous  pride. 

"  It's  a  matter  of  family  honour,"  he  said. 

As  for  me,  I  looked  at  the  hideous  red 
wall  and  saw  utter  defeat.  The  ruby  was 
gone  out  into  the  void — utterly  gone.  I 
felt  sick.  Gaunt  babbled  on  about  locked 
windows  and  fire  escapes  and  honest  servants 
and  such,  but  I  didn't  listen  to  him.     I  sat 
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and  tasted  bitterness  and  saw  before  me  only 
the  dark. 

I  became  aware  that  he  expected  me  to 
say  something,  and  turned  to  him  drearily. 

"  I  suppose  you  notified  the  police  at 
once  ?  "  To  my  surprise,  he  fidgeted  in  his 
chair,  looked  out  of  the  window  and  back  at 
me,  and  down  again. 

"Well — no,  no,  not  directly,  that  is.  I 
don'fc  care  much  for  detectives  prying  about 
and  asking  silly  questions  and  scaring  the 
servants.  Dolly,  she's  got  a'  friend  in  the 
Secret  Service  Department,  and  she  is  going 
to  have  him  send  out  a  sort  of  still  alarm. 
You  see — w-ell,  hang  it,  it's  like  this.  The  first 
thing  they  do,  those  regular  detectives,  is  to 
ask  just  who  knew  where  the  stolen  things 
were  kept,  and  who  had  the  chance  to  get  at 
'em  without  any  suspicions  from  the  servants. 
That  narrows  it  down  to  Dolly  and  me,  for 
Dolly  comes  in  here  now  and  then  to  have 
tea  with  me,  or  a  quiet  chat,  and  I  won't 
have  Dolly  put  through  any  cross-examining. 
You  see,  I  just  don't  want  a  gang  of  hard- 
faced  ruffians  bullying  her  about  it.  I'd 
rather  never  see  the  Gaunt  ruby  again,  and 
my  father  can  rave  and  bellow  all  he  jolly 
well  pleases.  As  for  the  robbery,  Heaven 
knows  how  it  was  pulled  off  !  Who  can 
tell  ?  Anyhow,  the  things  are  gone,  and  I 
don't  mind  confessing  I'm  devilish  upset 
about  it.  Leb's  hope  Dolly's  friend  in  the 
Secret  Service  will  be  able  to  trace  them." 

I  said  :  "  Yes,  let's  hope  so,  by  all  means." 
But  the  poor  chap  had  fixed  an  idea  in 
my  head  that  stuck  there  and  wouldn't  be 
dismissed.  I  remembered  our  talk  in  the 
cafe  about  the  Gaunt  ruby.  I  remembered 
that  Miss  Meredith  spoke  of  having  seen  it. 
I  remembered  how  I  myself  had  said  it  must 
be  of  very  great  value,  and  I  remembered 
Mr.  Charley  Wing  and  that  mean  lodging- 
house. 

I  am  afraid  Gaunt  must  have  thought  me 
rather  unsympathetic  about  his  misfortune, 
for  I  found  it  difficult  to  talk  ;  but  he  was 
always  glad  enough  of  a  mere  listener,  and 
when  half  an  hour  later  I  took  my  leave,  he 
came  out  with  me  to  the  lift,  and  called 
me  "  old  man "  several  times  before  we 
parted. 

That  same  evening  I  packed  a  shabby  bag, 
put  on  the  oldest  clothes  I  possessed,  and 
went  out  adventuring. 

Within  the  next  three  days  I  saw  Gaunt 
but  once.  He  was  as  eagerly  cordial  as 
ever— perhaps  a  little  more  so — but  seemed 
nervous  and  restless.  I  asked  if  any  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  ?;i^p.r,\i,i.w 


down  the  burglars,  and  learnt  that  nothing 
had  as  yet  been  accomplished,  though  there 
were,  he  believed,  certain  clues.  Miss 
Meredith  was  not  present.  I  asked  about 
her,  and  Gaunt  said  she  was  laid  up  in  her 
flat  with  a  trifling  illness.  He  bad  seen  her 
once  or  twice. 

But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  I 
went  to  him  in  his  rooms,  and  asked  him  to 
spend  the  evening  with  me,  which  he  seemed 
glad  to  do.  I  inquired  once  more  about  the 
burglary.  Nothing  had  turned  up,  but  he 
had  had  a  letter  from  his  father.  He  turned 
quite  white  over  the  memory  of  it,  and  I 
gathered  that  the  old  gentleman  had  expressed 
himself  with  vigour.  He  may  have  made 
threats,  too,  of  I  know  not  what  nature, 
for  Gaunt  was  more  unnerved  and  agitated 
than  a  mere  browbeating  w^ould  seem  to 
warrant.  He  spoke  quite  wildly  of  the 
necessity  of  recovering  the  ruby,  and  again 
with  great  virulence  cursed  that  unsought 
and  unwelcome  gem. 

Then  I  told  him  that  I  had  discovered  its 
whereabouts.  He  was  half  mad  with  excite- 
ment and  relief,  and  wanted  to  rush  off  that 
very  instant  to  the  rescue,  but  I  assured  him 
that  he  was  too  early  by  some  hours.  He 
demanded  all  kinds  of  detailed  information, 
but  I  would  give  him  none.  The  whole 
thing  might  fall  through,  I  said.  He 
mustn't  hope  too  securely.  I  knew  where 
the  ruby  was  and  in  whose  hands.  That 
was  all.  Later  in  the  evening  we  would  try 
to  recover  it,  but  meanwhile  he  must  ask  no 
questions. 

We  dined  together  in  Gaunt's  rooms — a 
restless,  rather  silent  meal — and  afterwards 
sat  and  smoked,  and  talked,  by  fits  and 
starts,  of  trivial  things.  But  as  the  hideous 
imitation  Dutch  clock  struck  nine,  I  threw 
down  my  cigar  and  rose  and  stretched  my 
arms.  Gaunt  sprang  up  with  a  shaky  laugh, 
crying— 

"  At  last  !  " 

I  took  him  by  the  arm.  "  Look  here, 
listen  to  me  and  give  me  a  serious  answer. 
Do  you  want  the  Gaunt  ruby  back  in  your 
hands  so  much  that  you'll  run  great  risks 
to  get  it — so  nmch  that  you'll  face  not 
only  danger,  but — well,  disappointment,  un- 
happiness,  for  this  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
pretty  sad  job  for  you  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me,  blinking,  and  a  little 
scared  by  my  manner,  but  he  didn't  falter 
for  an  instant. 

"  Old  man,  I've  got  to  have  that  ruby 
back.  The  pearl  studs  and  the  scarf-pins 
v^^  go  and  drown  themselves.     I  don't,  cara 
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a  bang  about  my  personal  loss,  but  that 
infernal  stone  isn't  a  personal  loss.  You — 
you  haven't  read  my  father's  letter.  I  tell 
you  I've  got  to  recover  the  ruby,  whatever  it 
may  cost  me  in  any  way." 

To  that  I  answered — 

"  Right !  Then  you  agree  to  face  what- 
ever comes  and  to  acquit  me  of  responsibility. 
If  you  get  hurt — and  I'm  afraid  you  will,  in 
a  sense — remember  that  I'm  sorry.  I  Avish 
it  could  be  avoided." 

Then  we  went  out.  It  was  not  a  cold 
night,  but  it  was  disagreeable — raining  and 
snowing  together.  We  both  wore  long 
ulsters,  with  the  collars  turned  up,  and  soft 
hats  that  could  be  pulled  down  over  our 
eyes.  And  we  had  pistols  in  our  coat- 
pockets.  We  dismissed  our  cab  in  Soho 
Square  and  went  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot. 
I  had  a  latchkey  to  my  new  lodging,  and 
we  got  upstairs  without  meeting  anyone  but 
a  frowsy  servant  who  eyed  us  apathetically 
from  the  basement  entrance. 

The  floors  of  the  house,  like  many  of  its 
kind,  contained  each  a  large  square  room  in 
front  and  one  of  the  same  size  at  the  back, 
separated  by  two  deep  cupboards  side  by 
side,  each  built  with  two  doors  that  had 
painted  glass  let  into  their  upper  panels. 
So  each  bedroom  had  a  cupboard,  but  this 
cupboard,  by  a  door  at  its  further  end, 
communicated  with  the  room  beyond,  though, 
of  course,  the  door  was  fastened  by  a 
trumpery  frail  bolt. 

1  stepped  into  the  cupboard  of  my  room, 
saw  the  slit  of  yellow  light  under  the  door, 
listened  an  instant,  and  went  back  again.  I 
said  to  Graunt — 

"  The  people  we  want  are  in  that  room 
beyond.  You  can  see  them  through  a  spot 
in  the  glass  panel  where  the  paint  has 
dropped  off.  You  know  one  of  the  people. 
I'm  sorry  you've  got  to  know  her  better. 
Go  and  look,  if  you  want  to,  and  listen  !  " 

He  looked  at  me  with  troubled  eyes  and 
went.  He  came  back  after  a  moment,  white 
and  shaking,  and  sat  for  a  little  while  in  a 
chair,  his  face  in  his  hands.  Then  he  went 
into  the  cupboard  again,  and  I  followed  him. 

In  the  farther  room  Miss  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Charley  Wing  were  talking  together 
very  earnestly  and  in  low  tones,  but  through 
the  thin,  warped  door  we  could  hear  every 
word  they  said.  They  were  making  plans 
for  Mr.  Wing's  retirement  from  London  to 
a  place  in  the  country,  the  name  of  which  I  did 
not  eaten,  and  for  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  after  he  had  gone.  The 
man  called  Miss  Meredith  "Mary,"  and  as 


they  sat  close  together,  he  in  .a  chair  and  she 
on  the  broad  arm  of  it,  be  held  one  of  her 
hands  in  both  of  his  and  stroked  it  while 
they  talked.  He  had  a  soft  and  very  gentle 
voice  that  sounded  tired,  and  he  had  a 
gentle  face,  and  that  looked  tired,  too,  and 
very  pale.  He  sat  with  his  head  resting 
against  tbe  stuffed  back  of  the  chair,  and 
once  Miss  Meredith  bent  down  suddenly  and 
laid  her  cheek  to  his,  saying  very  tenderly — 

"  You  must  get  strong  and  well  again, 
Charley.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  so 
white  !  " 

They  spoke  about  money — a  sum  of  money 
that  she  seemed  to  have  raised  for  him  by 
selling  some  jewels,  and  Wing  expressed 
regret  and  shame  over  it ;  but  she  silenced 
him  almost  fiercely.  And  then,  after  certain 
murmured  words  that  I  could  not  make  out, 
Miss  Meredith  spoke  of  "  John's  ruby,"  and 
said  — 

"  I'm  afraid  of  that  cousin,  Charley — Fm 
afraid  of  him.  I  shall  be  glad  when  you've 
gone,  and  the  ruby  is  safely  away." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  of 
Gaunt,  and  the  sound  of  his  name  from  her 
lips,  as  she  sat  there  on  the  arm  of  Charley 
Wing's  chair,  seemed  to  strike  upon  Gaunt's 
ear  intolerably.  I  both  felt  and  heard  him 
shiver  beside  me  in  the  dark  cupboard,  and 
be  moved  as  if  to  leave  the  place.  So  I  also 
turned  to  go  before  him  back  into  the  front 
room.  But  in  an  instant  I  saw  what  it  was 
he  meant  to  do,  and  caught  at  his  shoulder — 
too  late.  He  had  withdrawn  only  far  enough 
to  raise  his  foot  and  to  drive  his  heel  hard 
against  the  flimsy  bolt.  The  door  gave  way 
with  a  crash,  and  we  sprang  into  the  room 
together. 

Miss  Meredith  screamed— a  weak,  flat  cry 
— and  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  chair-arm 
where  she  had  been  sitting  ;  but  Charley 
Wing  made  one  great,  silent  leap  from  the 
chair  towards  the  door  of  the  room  that  led 
into  the  corridor,  and  nearly  reached  it,  too. 
I  called  out  to  him — 

"  Stop,  or  I'll  shoot  ! "  And  he  halted, 
looked  to  see  if  I  could  do  what  I  threatened, 
and  turned  back,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

I  said  to  Gaunt — 

"  Permit  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Charley 
Wing,  a  well-known  figure  in  the  criminal 
w^orld.  His  friend  you  know  by  the  name 
of  Dorothy  Meredith.  In  Mr.  Wing's  world 
she  is  known,  I  believe,  as  Miss  Beecher." 

Gaunt  said,  "  Oh,  my  God  !  "  and  turned 
his  head  away  ;  but  Miss  Meredith,  kneehng 
beside  the  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
did  not  speak. 
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Then  Wing  came  a  step  forward. 

"  What's  it  for,  sir  ?  There's  nothing 
against  me."  He  thought  we  were  detectives, 
and  I  was  wiUing  he  should  think  so.  As 
such  we  looked  rather  more  formidable.  He 
walked  half  across  the  room,  beating  his 
hands  together,  but  turned  again  abruptly, 
and  there  were  lines  and  hollows  in  his 
white  face  that  hadn't  been  there  before. 
"  I  tell  you,"  he  cried,  "  there's  nothing 
against. me,  and  you  know  it.  Why  can't 
you  let  me  alone  ?  I've  paid  up.  I've  done 
my  time,  and  I've  quit  the' game  for  good. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  what  more  do  you  want?" 
He  stood  staring  at  us  with  bent  head. 
"  You  w^ant  to  get  me  out  of  the  way  again. 
That's  what  you  w^ant— eh  ?  Well,  you 
don't  get  me  alive  !  " 

He  had  been  standing  near  an  open 
window,  where  the  wind  was  blowing  the 
long  imitation  lace  curtain  into  the  room. 
He  never  looked  behind  him,  he  gave  no 
sign  of  warning,  but  he  made  another 
great  twisting  leap  and  was  gone  out  into 
the  snowy  dark  like  a  magic  figure  in  a 
prestidigitator's  show.  I  shouted  and  ran 
to  the  window,  pistol  in  hand  ;  but  Miss 
Meredith  rose  on  her  knees  and  cried  after 
me — ; 

"  Come  back  !  He  hasn't  got  it !  I 
have ! " 

It  might  be  a  trick,  but  in  any  case  the 
man  was  already  indistinguishable  in  the 
gloom,  so  I  turned  back  to  face  her.  She 
rose  to  her  feet  stiffly,  and,  as  she  moved, 
Gaunt,  who  had  been  standing  apart  with 
head  and  arms  hanging,  his  eyes  upon  the 
floor,  his  sudden  fury  spent  seemingly  in 
that  one  act  of  violent  entrance,  turned 
and  went  to  a  table  that  stood  against  the 
wall  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  there  and  took 
his  head  into  his  hands. 

Miss  Meredith  felt  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress  and  withdrew  a  knotted  handkerchief. 
She  untied  this,  and  I  saw  the  great  uncut 
ruby,  some  pearl  studs,  a  ring,  and  a  couple 
of  scarf-pins.  I  held  out  my  hand,  but  she 
pushed  by  me  and  went  to  the  table  where 
Gaunt  sat.     She  said  in  a  dull  voice — 

"  Here  are  the  jewels  I  stole,  Johnnie. 
There's  no  use  of  words,  I  suppose.  Every- 
thing's all  over.  Take  them  and  let  me 
go."  She  poured  the  jewels  before  him  on 
the  table,  and  Gaunt  fingered  them  idly. 
He  gave  a  sudden  bitter  and  mirthless  laugh 
—a  dreadful  sound  of  desperation. 

"  Cousin  Peter's  ruby  !  I've  got  it  back 
again.  I  wish  it  was  in, hell,  and  I  with 
it !     Here  it  is,  Eogers.     You  wanted  to  see 


it.  Here  it  is.  Look  !  "  I  moved  forward 
at  his  word,  but  Miss  Meredith  sprang 
suddenly  between  us  with  a  cry. 

"  No,  no,  Johnnie  !  No,  don't  giYQ  it 
to  him  !  Don't  let  him  touch  it  !  You 
don't  know  who  he  is.  He's  your  cousin  ! 
He's  Peter  Gaunt !  " 

The  man  rose  half  out  of  his  chair, 
staring,  his  mouth  open,  his  hands  spread 
over  the  heap  of  jewels  on  the  table.  He 
gave  a  kind  of  groan — 

"  You,  too  !  "  He  looked  from  my  face 
miserably  to  Miss  Meredith's,  and  back  to 
mine  again.  Then  he  sat  down  and  hung 
his  head.  But  presently  he  gave  a  sigh  and 
pushed  the  great  ruby  away  from  him  across 
the  table. 

"  Take  it !  It's  yours.  I  won't  have 
stolen  property  about  me  any  longer.  My 
father  can  say  what  he  likes.  Take  it  and 
go  !  I  give  it  back  to  you,  but  I  don't  ever 
want  to  see  your  face  again.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  need  never  see  anybody's  face 
again  !  Oh,  go  !  Both  of  you,  go  !  For 
Heaven's  sake,  leave  me  alone  I  " 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  my  cousin  was 
not  a  mean  figure.  Defeat  and  dismay  had 
lent  him  dignity. 

I  said — 

"  I'm  sorry,  John,"  took  the  Gaunt  ruby 
from  the  table,  and  went  into  the  other  room. 

Miss  Meredith  followed  me  there,  and 
looked  at  me  gloomily  in  the  yellow  gas- 
light. 

"  Well,  you've  got  your  little  red  stone," 
she  said.  There  was  no  reproach  in  her 
tone,  only  a  kind  of  apathy,  but  the  woman's 
whole  presence  seemed  to  breathe  reproach 
at  me.     It  was  as  if  she  had  said — 

"Well,  you  have  wrecked  the  fives  of 
three  people,  but  you  have  got  the  bauble 
you  wanted.  I  suppose  you're  happy  now." 
I  felt  myself  flushing  darkly,  but  I  answered — ■ 

"  Yes,  I've  got  it.  You  wouldn't  under- 
stand, I  suppose,  but  I  had  to  have  it.  It 
isn't  mine.  It  belongs  to  my  family,  to 
my  children  and  grandchildren,  if  I .  ever 
have  any.  It's  our  honour  that  was  stolen 
from  us." 

"  Your  honour  seems  to  have  been  very 
easy  to  steal,"  she  commented,  and  I  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say  back.  But  presently 
I  asked  her — 

"  Why  did  you  take  the  ruby  ?  For 
Wing  to  sell,  I  suppose  ?  " 

To  my  great  surprise,  she  was  indignant, 
but,  after  a  moment,  shook  her  head,  as  if 
she  were  too  tired  even  for  anger. . 


'« '  stop,  or  I'll  shoot ! ' ' 
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"You  won't  believe  it,  but  I  stole  the 
rubj — the  other  jewels  were  just  a  blind — to 
keep  it  away  from  you.  I  found  out  who 
you  were — no  matter  how — and  I  knew 
you'd  get  it  away  from  Johnnie  Gaunt.  So 
i  took  it  for  safe  keeping.  I  was  a  fool,  of 
course.  I  spoilt  everything— with  your 
help — but  I  meant  well.  Charley  was  going 
to  take  the  ruby  to  the  country  with  him, 
and  hold  it  till  you  were  out  of  the  way. 
Then  I  was  to  tell  Johnnie  what  I'd  done 
and  give  it  him  back.  You  were  too  clever 
for  me." 

I  looked  at  her  hard. 

"  Why— why  did  you  do  a  risky  thing 
like  that  for  my  cousin  ? 

"  Why  ?  "  She  looked  at  me  and  away, 
flushing  a  little.     "  Why  not  ?    I  like  him." 

I  caught  my  breath. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  love  him — 
honestly  love  Johnnie  Gaunt  ?  " 

She  looked  square  in  my  face. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  It's  none  of  your  business, 
and  it's  all  over,  for  he'll  probably  never 
speak  to  me  again,  but  I  do." 

Her  voice  shook.  "  I  picked  him  up  off 
the  floor.  He  was  drinking  himself  to  death. 
I  made  a  man  of  him,  and  I  could  have 
kept  him  a  man,  too." 

But  I  shook  my  head. 

"I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Charley  Wing," 
She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
laughed,  but  without  mirth. 

"  Great  Heavens  !  Why,  you  meddling 
idiot,  Charley  Wing  is  my  brother  !  I've 
never  spoken  of  him  to  Johnnie,  because  I 
didn't  want— well,  I  was  ashamed.  I'd 
enough  against  me  without  confessing  to  a 
crooked  brother.  Not  that  Charley  is  crooked 
by  nature.  He  is  not.  He's  had  hard  luck, 
and  he's  had  to  do  his  time,  as  I  dare  say 
you  know.  But  he'd  quit  that  life  for  good 
and  all,  and  he  w^as  going  to  the  country  to 
get  his  health  back.  Next  summer  he  w^as 
to  go  out  to  Canada,  where  a  man  had 
promised  him  a  steady  job."  She  shook  her 
head  with  a  little  sigh.  "  Well,  I  suppose 
it  doesn't  matter  now.     Nothing  matters." 

I  gave  a  great  laugh  of  relief  and  joy. 


"Doesn't  it,  though  ?  Here's  one  who 
thinks  it  does." 

I  caught  her  hands  in  mine  and  pumped 
them  up  and  down.  She  didn't  try  to  pull 
them  away,  but  stared  at  me  as  if  she  thought 
I'd  gone  mad.     I  said — 

"Miss  Meredith,  I  think  you're  a  very 
splendid  person,  and  I  wish  there  were  more 
like  you  in  the  world,  and  I'm  going  in 
yonder  to  tell  Johnnie  Gaunt  so.  Just  you 
wait  here  !  " 

She  tried  to  check  me,  but  I  ran  into  the 
next  room,  and  found  my  cousin  sitting  just 
as  I  had  left  him.  He  raised  his  head  as  I 
came  near,  and  looked  up  at  me,  saying 
rather  vacantly — 

"You  here  still?  I  hoped  you  had 
gone." 

But  I  said :  "  No,  John,  not  yet.  I've 
got  something  to  tell  you  first."  So  I  sat 
down  and  told  him  all  I  had  learnt  about 
Miss  Dorothy  Meredith  and  what  she  had 
done  for  his  sake. 

He  listened,  I  suppose,  though  he  gave  no 
sign  of  it,  and  asked  no  questions  ;  only  once 
I  heard  him  speak  her  name  in  a  broken 
whisper.  And  when  I  had  finished,  he  sat 
still  where  he  was,  his  face  buried  in  his 
arms  over  the  table.  I  went  back  to  my 
room,  where  the  late  Miss  Beecher  was 
waiting,  and  she  questioned  me  with  her  big 
eyes,  looking  very  white  and  miserable,  and 
pretty  and  pathetic.     I  said — 

"  Go  to  him.  You  can  do  it  better 
than  I.  He  knows  the  whole  truth  now." 
She  was  frightened  and  cried  out — 

"Oh,  no,  no  !  No,  I  couldn't.  Johnnie 
doesn't  want  me  now.  I  couldn't  possibly 
go  !  Please  !  "  But  I  took  her,  laughing, 
by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  her  into  the 
other  room,  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 

When  I  looked  in  on  them,  ten  minutes 
later,  Miss  Meredith  was  on  her  knees  before 
my  cousin,  and  my  cousin  was  bent  down 
with  his  arms  about  her,  and  they  w^ere 
weeping  together  there  exactly  like  two 
little  children. 

I  gathered  up  my  hat  and  coat  and 
tiptoed  down  the  stairs. 


NEW     year's    eve."        by    GEOllGE    CKUIKSIIANK. 


New  Year  Customs,  Ancient  and  Modern. 


By  R.   C.   TRAFFORD. 


0LT3  faiths  throw  upon  modern  customs  a 
fantastic  light,  and  days  and  nights  are 
but  the  bhnkings  of  the  eyes  of  Time. 
Men  from  all  ages  have  walked  among  men, 
and  our  ways  to-day  are  not  so  very  different 
from  those  of  our  forbears.  The  great  stream 
of  tradition  has  carried  customs  into  its 
current  like  straws.  Here  they  have  swirled 
round,  perchance,  or  there  taken  a  wayward 
course,  yet  in  most  cases,  even  after  interrupted 
progress,  they  have  floated  down  to  us. 

The  month  January  takes  its  name  from 
Janus,  the  Roman  god,  whose  native  attribute 
was  the  beginning  of  things.  He  was 
represented  with  two  faces  turned  in  opposite 
directions,  because  he  was  the  tutelary  deity 
of  doorways  and  gates,  keeping  watch  over 
all  that  passed  through  one  way  or  the 
other.  Hence  he  becnne  identified  with 
the  passing  of  one  year  into  another  because 
he  was  thus  acquainted  with  the  past  and 
could  see  into  the  future.  As  our  English 
poet,  Cotton,  phrases  it — 

His  revers'd  face  may  show  distaste, 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 
But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 
And  smiles  upon  the  new-born  year. 


This  feeling  for  things  which  are  new 
is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  our 
present  New  Year's  Day.  Fascinating  to 
the  imagination  is  the  idea  of  a  new 
start,  a  clean  sheet.  Long  ago  the 
compiler  of  that  quaintly  pleasing  work 
"  The  Mirror  of  the  Months,"  gave  homely 
expression  to  this  idea  when  he  wrote  : — 
"Who  can  see  a  new  year  open  upon 
him,  without  being  better  for  the  prospect 
— without  making  sundry  wise  reflections 
(for  any  reflections  on  this  subject  must 
be  comparatively  wise  ones)  on  the  step 
he  is  about  to  take  towards  the  goal  of  his 
being  ?  Every  first  of  January  that  we 
arrive  at  is  an  imaginary  milestone  on  the 
turnpike  track  of  human  life ;  at  once  a 
resting  place  for  thought  and  meditation, 
and  a  starting  point  for  fresh  exertion  in  the 
performance  of  our  journey.  The  man  who 
does  not  at  least  propose  to  himself  to  be 
better  this  year  than  he  was  last,  must  be 
either  very  good,  or  very  bad  indeed  !  And 
only  to  propose  to  be  better  is  something  ;  if 
nothing  else,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
need  to  be  so,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
amendment.  But,  in  fact,  to  propose  to  oneself 
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to  do  well  is  in  some  sort  to  do  well,  positively ; 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stationary 
point  in  human  endeavours  ;  he  who  is  not 
worse  today  than  he  was  yesterday,  is 
better  ;  and  he  who  is  not  better,  is  worse." 

New  Year's  Day  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  good  intention,  and  the  fact  that  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  made  in  1752, 
altered  the  actual  mode  of  reckoning  time, 
in  no  way  affects  our  reverence  for  this  new 
beginning,  with  its  enthusiasm  for  better 
things.  Thus  it  happens  that  as  the 
enthusiasts  await  the  high  tide  of  the  calendar, 
and  hear  the  bells  ring  out  their  pronounce- 
ment of  the  moment  of  the  meeting  between 
the  old  and  the  new^  year,  a  very  fervour  of 
good  intentions  rides  out  upon  the  clanging 
bells. 

"  Of  all  sound  of  all  bells — bells,  the  music 
nighest  bordering  upon  Heaven — most  solemn 
and  touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the 
old  year,"  says  Charles  Lamk    And  when  we 
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hear  this  peal,  we  think  hopefully  of  the 
future,  and  of  the  past  as  an  enemy 
vanquished,  laid  low,  saying,  with  Tennyson — 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 


Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  nnd  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right,  . 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  handj 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


'^'^^'^fruRNSo?^^^ 


No  one,  as  the  old  year  merges  into 
the  new,  escapes  the  influence  of  seasonable 
meditation.  Some,  with  quite  youthful 
enthusiasm,  try  to  peer  through  the  light 
trellis  behind  which  the  future  is  hidden  ; 
others  hold  the  moment  but  as  a  short 
season  of  rest  from  the  labour  of  life  :  the 
workers  idle,  the  sad  smile,  formality  is  off 
its  guard,  the  thoughtless  have  their  transitory 
period  of  arrested  callousness  and  seek  a 
definite  measure  of  their  capacity,  for  in  this 
privileged  time  evil  is  moribund  ai:cl 
potential  good  is  in  the  making.  As  Charles 
Lamb  so  delightfully  puts  it :  "  Every  man 
hath  two  birthdays — two  days,  at  least,  in 
every  year  which  set  him  upon  revolving 
the  lapse  of  time  as  it  affects  his  duration. 
The  one  is  that  which  in  an  especial  manner 
he  termeth  his.  In  the  gradual  desuetude 
of  old  observances,  this  custom  of  solemnising 
our  proper  birthday  hath  nearly  passed  away, 
or  is  left  to  children,  who  reflect  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter,  nor  understand  anything 
beyond  the  cake  and  orange.  But  the  birth 
of  a  new  year  is  of  an  interest  too  w^ide  to 
be  pretermitted  by  king  or  cobbler.  No 
one  ever  regarded  the  first  of  January  with 
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"  HANDBELL    RINGERS     HERALDING    HIE    NE\V    YEAR    OUTSIDE     A    COUNTRY     HOUSE."        BY   If.    M.    PAGET. 


indifference.  It  is  that  from  wliicli  iiU  date 
their  time,  and  count  upon  what  is  left.  It 
is  the  nativity  of  our  common  Adam." 

Christian  customs  are,  hke  pagan  ones,  the 
growth  of  long  ages  and  widely  different 
systems ;  and  how  much  of  our  various 
merry-makings  belongs  to  heathen  orgies  or 


how  much  to  rejoicing's  over  the  glad  seasons 
by  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide.  Nothing  is,  perhaps,  quite  so 
fleeting  as  form,  yet  never  does  it  quite 
deny  itself.  There  is,  on  the  surface, 
infinite  variety  of  things,  but  at  the  centre 
there  are  simplicity  and  unity  of  cause  ;  thus, 
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by  descending  far  down  into  the  depths  of 
Time,  we  come  upon  the  germ  of  the  festivity 
of  modem  life. 

The  trivial  child's  play  of  to-day  is  for 
ever  repeating  some  action  played  on  the 
stage  of  the  world's  childhood,  and  we  see 
that,  after  all,  civilised  man  is  but  primitive 


constancy,  moves  on  through  the  varied 
tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation, 
and  progression." 

It  w^as,  we  are  told,  in  the  end  of  days 
—that  is  to  say,  on  the  eve  of  the  New 
Year — that  Abel  offered  up  to  God  a 
lamb,     and     Cain    the    first-fruits    of    his 


NEW    YEARS    EVE    CELEBRATIONS    IN    ST.    TAUL's    CHURCHYARD. 


man  clothed,  and  that  he  has  a  property  in 
all  fable  as  well  as  in  all  history. 

We  re-invent,  in  fact,  upon  familiar  lines, 
and  what  has  once  appeared  but  reappears ; 
for,  as  Burke  says,  "  By  the  disposition  of  a 
stupendous  wisdom,  the  whole  human  race, 
at  one  time,  is  never  old  or  middle-aged  or 
young,  but,  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable 


husbandry.    On  New  Year's  Day  the  Koman 
mechanics  began  some  new  piece  of  work. 

Numa,  it  is  said,  for  that  day  instituted 
a  great  feast.  Tradition  refers  the  origin 
of  New  Year's  gifts  to  Titus  Tatius,  King  of 
the  Sabines,  747  B.C.,  who,  having  considered 
as  a  good  omen  a  present  of  some  branches 
cut  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  Strenia,  goddess 


of  strength,  authorised  the  custom  and  gave 
such  gifts  the  name  of  "  strena." 

To  connect  these  New  Year  innovations  of 
Titus  Tatius  with  the  Druids,  that  body  of 
priests  who  opposed  Caesar's  landing  here  in 
Britain,  55  B.C.,  and  were  exterminated  by 
the  Roman  governor,  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
A.D.  61,  is  not  difficult,  since  they  were 
accustomed  to  cut  the  sacred  mistletoe  with  a 
golden  knife  in  forests  dedicated  to  the  gods, 


'  KINGING   OUT   THE   OI.I)    Y?:AIl 

AND    RINGING    IN    THE    NEW." 

BY    MAX     COW  PER 


and  distribute  branches  of  it,  as 
New  Year's  gifts,  among  the  people. 
According  to  the  elder  PMny,  the  Druids 
held  the  mistletoe  in  the  highest 
veneration  ;  and  they  seemed  to  have 
had  no  idea  tbat  certain  birds  which 
fed  upon  the  berries,  by  the  cleansing 
of  their  bills  upon  trees,  left  behind 
some  of  the  clammy,  sticky  seeds  and 
so  propagated  the  plant,  for  they  held 
it  to  be  a  gift  direct  from  Heaven. 
They  attributed  to  it  various  healing 
qualities,  and  they  gathered  it  with  much 
solemnity,  saying  ;  "  The  New  Year  is  at 
hand  ;  gather  the  mistletoe." 

We  in  whose  halls  it  now  hangs,  untouched 
by  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  oxen  which 
was  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  priest's 
gathering,  hold  it  as  a  bough  which  licences 
us  to  kiss  our  neighbour,  and  we  are  uncon- 
scious that,  by  converting  it  to  this  use,  we 
are   really  upholding  its  original  ofiice,  for. 
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long  prior  to  the  Druids,  it  was  known  as  a 
plant  dedicated  to  Frejja,  the  Scandinavian 
Venus. 

Caligula,  we  are  told,  used  to  hint  that 
he  was  prepared  to  accept  New  Year  gifts  of 
every  sort,  and  would  stand  at  the  entrance 
of  his  palace  to  receive  them. 

New  Year's  gifts  were  discontinued  under 


extorted  New  Year's  gifts  from  his  subjects, 
and  in  "The  Royal  Book,"  a  manuscript  of 
ceremonies,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
some  gentleman  usher  to  Henry  VII.,  we  get 
it  laid  down  that  — 

"  On  New  Year's  Day,  in  the  morning,  the 
King,  when  he  comefch  to  his  fcob-schebe, 
an  usher  of  the  chamber  to  be  reaiy  at  the 


"kissing   the   fireman   ok   a   fukncm   theatre   on   new   year's   eve." 
ijy  gilbert  holiday. 


Claudius.  Yet,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  the  Christian  emperors  received 
them,  nor  did  they  wholly  cease,  although 
condemned  by  ecclesiastical  councils  on 
account  of  the  pagan  ceremonies  at  their 
presentation. 

In  the  much  later  times  of  Plantagenet 
England,  history  tells  us   that   Henry  III.. 


chamber  door  and  say  :  '  Sire,  here  is  a  year's 
gift  coming  from  the  Queen.'  And  then  he 
shall  say  :  '  Let  it  come  in,  sire.'  And  then 
the  usher  shall  let  in  the  messenger  with  the 
gift,  and  then,  after  that,  the  greatest  estate's 
servant  that  is  come,  each  one  after  the  other 
according  to '  their  estate  ;  and  after  that 
done,  all   other  lords  and  ladies  after  their 
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estate.  And  all  this  while  the  King  must  sit 
at  his  foot-schete.  This  done,  the  chamber- 
lain shall  send  for  the  treasurer  of  the 
chamber,  and  charge  the  treasurer  to  give 
the  messenger  that  bringeth  the  Queen's  gift, 
if  he  be  a  knight,  ten  marks ;  and  if  he  be 
an  esquire,  eight  marks,  or  at  the  least  one 
hundred  shillings ;  and  the  King's  mother  one 
hundred  shillings  ;  and  those  that  come  from 
the  King's  brothers  and  sisters,  each  of  them, 
six  marks  ;  and  to  every  duke  and  duchess, 
each  of   them,  five   marks  ;  and   every  earl 


cambrick,"  but  there  is  no  record  from 
whose  dust-heap  these  came. 

Suffice  it  that  the  great  Queen  took  them 
all,  perhaps  with  a  superstitious  design  of 
securing  good  fortune. 

In  his  lines 

When  with  low  legs  and  in  a  humble  guise 

Ye  offered  up  a  capon  sacrificed 

Unto  his  worship  at  the  New  Year  tide, 

Cowley  hints  at  the  bribes  it  was  the  custom 
to  offer  even  to  the  Law ;  and  there  is  a  story 
of  Sir  Thomas  More's  rejection  of  a  sum  of 


'•OFFICERS    OF    THE    JAPANESE     NAVY     TAYING    HOMAGE    TO    THEIR    EMTEROll's    PORTRAIT    ON    NEW    YEAR's 

DAY."        BY    G.    AMATO. 


and  countess,  forty  shillings.  These  be  the 
rewards  of  them  that  bring  year's  gifts. 
Whether  the  King  will  do  more  or  less,  this 
hath  been  done." 

The  wardrobe  of  Elizabeth  was  entirely 
supported  by  these  contributions  ;  and 
although  she  made  small  returns,  she  was 
careful  always  to  keep  the  balance  in  her 
own  favour.  From  peers  to  scullions  there 
came  to  her  contributions  of  money — as  much 
as  twenty  pounds — jew^els,  dresses,  petticoats, 
garters,  silk  stockings,  glasses,  carving-knives, 
candy  conserves,  comfit-boxes ;  and  a  dustman 
is  quoted  as  presenting  her  with  "  two  bolts  of 


forty  angels  sent  to  him  in  a  pair  of  gloves — 
the  latter  a  very  customary  New  Year's  gift 
— by  a  Mrs.  Croaker,  in  w^hose  favour,  against 
a  suit  preferred  by  Lord  Arundel,  he  had 
decided. 

"  It  would  be  against  good  manners,"  he 
wrote,  "  to  forsake  a  gentlewoman's  New 
Year's  gift,  and  I  accept  the  gloves  ;  their 
lining  you  will  be  pleased  otherwise  to 
bestow." 

The  gifts  of  tradesmen  to  their  customers 
on  New  Year's  Day  is  of  very  ancient  origin — 
figs  and  fruits  from  the  grocers,  candles 
from  the  chandlers,  and  turkeys  and  cheeses 
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from  the  farmers  to  their  landlords.  Gilt 
nutmegs  and  oranges  stuck  with  cloves 
were  common  donations. 

Dr.  Drake  says  :  '*  The  ushering  in  of  the 
New  Year  with  rejoicings,  presents,  and  good 


about  six-and-eightpence  a  thousand  ;  then 
on  occasion,  in  lieu  of  pins,  money  was  given, 
hence  our  to-day's  allowance  of  "  pin-money  " 
to  our  wives. 

The    loving-cup    at    City    banquets,   the 


LITTLE     GIRLS     DRF^SSED    AS     IDOLS    CARRIED    OX    POLES     IN     THE     NEW    YEAR 
PROCESSION     AT    CANTON. 

From  a  photograph  by  Gervais-Courtellemont. 


wishes,  was  a  custom  observed  during  the 
sixteenth  century  with  great  regularity  and 
parade,  and  was  celebrated  as  cordially  in  the 
cottage  as  in  the  Court." 

In    the   reign    of    James    I.    pins    were 
favourite   New  Year's   gifts,  and   they  cost 


mighty  bowl  on  the  refectory  table,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ''  wasshael,"  which  in 
Saxon  phrase  means  "  To  your  health  !  " 

The  true  wasshael,  which  has  now 
degenerated  into  *' punch,"  was  made  from 
tho  recipe  which  follows  :   Simmer  a  small 
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quantity  of  the  following  in  a  teacupful  of 
water — cardamoms,  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  and  coriander.  When 
done,  put  the  spice  in  two,  four,  or  six  bottles 
of  port,  sherry,  or  marsala,  allowing  six 
ounces  of  pow^dered  sugar  to  each  bottle  of 
wine.  Set  all  on  the  fire  in  a  clean  bright 
saucepan.  Then  whisk  twelve  yokes  and  six 
whites  of  eggs  to  a  great  froth  ;  then,  when 
the  wine  is  a  little  warm,  mix  it  gradually 
with  the  ^%^,  never  failing  to  keep  it  well 
stirred.     Toss  in  twelve  roasted  apples  and 


money  or  "  wasshael."      Upon  receiving  the 
last,  they  would  sing — 

Weel  may  we  a'  be, 
111  may  we  never  see. 
Here's  tq  the  King 
And  the  gude  companie. 

Now,  in  Scotland,  hogmanay  is  relegated 
entirely  to  the  children — 

Else  up,  gude  wife,  and  shake  your  feathers, 
Dinna  think  that  we  are  beggars ; 
We  are  bairns  come  to  play, 
And  for  to  seek  our  hogmanay. 


"a    new    year    devil-dance    at    GYANGTSE,     TIBET."        BY    F.     MATANIA. 

Brawn  from  photographic  material. 


serve  hot.     This  concoction  is  the  "  gossip's 
bowl "  of  Puck— 

And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And  w'hen  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 

Dr.  Milner  identifies  the  wasshael  with 
the  grace  cup  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  it  appears  to  have  existed  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  but  the  actual  wasshael 
bowl  was  made  of  oak  and  silver. 

The  custom  of  "  hogmanay,"  or  "  daft 
days,"  has  a  special  connection  with 
"  wasshaeling,"  for  groups  of  fantastically 
garbed  people,  called  "  tira  lira"  companions, 
or  "  hogmanay  trololay,"  used  on  New  Year's 
Day   to   go   from   house   to   house  begging 


Reddle  up  stocks,  reddle  up  stools, 

Here  comes  in  a  pack  of  fools, 

Muckle  head  and  little  wit  stand  behind  the  door, 

But  sic  a  set  as  we  are,  ne'er  were  here  before. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  word  "  hogmanay '' 
there  are  several  hypotheses.  According  to 
some  opinions,  it  is  a  contraction  from  "  Au 
gui  menez,  Rollet  Eollet,  au  gui  menez,  tirez 
lirez  "  ,v  according  to  others,  it  may  have  come 
from  the  Goth  "  minne  "  cup,  or  it  may  even 
be  a  phrase  alluding  to  Christ's  birth,  ^'homme 
est  my 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  quaint  cere- 
monies or  customs,  by  which  the  passing  of 
the  Old  Year  and  the  advent  of  the  New 
are  celebrated  at  the  present  time,  are 
survivnls  or  developments  from  much  older 


"CLIMBING    THE    STAIRS    BACKWARDS    TO    THE    STROKES    OF    MIDNIGHT   ON  NEW   YP:AR'S 
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observances.  Most  ancient  of  all  these  are 
probably  some  of  tbe  ceremonies  of  such 
countries  as  China,  Japan,  and  Tibet.  Our 
illustration  of  the  usherine^  in  of  the  New 


celebrated  with  rejoicings  which  recall  the 
carnival  in  European  countries.  There  are 
grotesque  processions  which  go  along  to  the 
noise  of  innumerable  fireworks.      At  Canton 


'new    year's    eve    in    a    GERMAN    BIER-HALLE     IN     LONDON."        BY     F.     MATANIA. 


Year  in  Canton  shows  the  curious  procession 
of  "  The  Dragon  Festival,"  with  which  the 
Chinese  New  Year  is  ushered  in,  not  on  the 
first  of  January,  but  later  in  the  month, 
according     to     the     moon.       The    day    is 


a  curious  feature  of  the  festivities  is  the 
bearing  aloft  on  poles  of  pretty  little  girls 
dressed  as  idols.  They  dominate  the  crowd 
as  tall  flowers  relieve  the  parterres  of  a 
garden.     The  celebration  of  the  New  Year 
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"a    GERMAN    NEW    YEAIl's    EVE    CUSTOM.*     FORTUNE-TELLING    WITH     WALNUT    SHELLS."        BY   EDUARD    CUCUEf,. 


on  "the  Roof  of  the  World"  in  Tibet  is 
the  most  popular  of  local  festivals,  the 
preparations  occupyino:  as  long  as  a  month. 
Five  lamas  are  told  off  to  prepare,  in  the 
sacred  kitchen,  cakes  and  dainties  for  the 
Grand  Lama.  A  special  dance  by  lamas 
also  takes  place.     The  dancers  are  eighty  in 


number,  and  wear  gowns  of  white,  red,  and 
green  satin.  There  is  a  devil-dance  in  which 
the  dancers  wear  horned  masks.  The  dance 
is  done  to  the  blowing  of  enormously  long 
horns,  as  seen  in  Mr.  Matania's  drawing. 
Gyangtse,  where  the  originals  of  this  picture 
were  taken,  is  one  of  the  best-known  towns 
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of  the  southern  district  of  Tibet,  and  is 
ruled  by  a  "  dapon  "  or  general.  Japan  has 
various  quaint  ceremonies  for  the  occasion, 
and  some  which  have  more  patriotic  value, 
such  as  the  scene  here  reproduced,  wherein 
the  custom  of  saluting  the  Mikado's  portrait 
is  shown  as  a  symbol  of  imperialism. 

Of  European  countries,  Germany,  perhaps, 
pays  most  attention  to  this  date  in  the 
calendar,  with  many  convivial  customs  and 
pleasant  domestic  celebrations.  Our  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  popular  games  of  the 
occasion  shows  the  custom  of  telling  fortunes 
by  means  of  walnut  shells  floating  in  a  bowl 
of  water.  The  shells  either  come  together 
by  attraction,  or  they  are  drawn  to  the  side 
of  the  bowl,  and  according  to  their  move- 
ments good  or  ill-luck  is  foretold  to  the 
players.  Each  player  has  his  or  her  own 
shell,  and  when  two  shells  approach,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  an  augury  of  what  will  happen 
in  the  lives  of  the  owners.  In  France,  the 
New  Year  festivities  still  eclipse  those  of  the 
Christmas  season,  as  they  have  always  done 
in  the  past,  even  the  custom  of  making  gifts 
being  largely  reserved  for  the  January  date. 
From  among  many  amusing  episodes  of  the 
annual  celebration,  we  illustrate  the  custom 
which  belongs  to  the  theatre,  where  all  the 


actresses  who  succeed  in  kissing  one  of  the 
firemen  attached   to   the    theatre    between 
the  first  stroke  of  midnight  and  the  last,  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
they  will  have  the  best  of  luck  throughout 
the  ensuing  twelve   months.      In  England 
the  New  Year's  Eve  party  is  identified  with 
sundry  games  which  evolved   from  ancient 
superstitions,  such  as  the  one  here  illustrated 
of   climbing   the    stairs    backwards   to   the 
twelve  strokes  of  the  midnight  hour.     The 
members  of  the  party  station  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  just  before  the  striking 
of  the  hour,  and  at  each  stroke  of  the  clock 
they  must  mount  one  step  backwards.    Eacli 
step   successfully   mounted    is   supposed    to 
mean  a  happy  month  in  the  oncoming  year, 
but  every  stumble  or  fall  entails  a  reverse 
of  fortune  or  happiness.     For  their  humour 
such   amusements   depend   largely  on  their 
surroundings,  but   many  such  customs  are 
interesting  in  the  very  fact  of  their  evolution 
from  older  superstitions  not  seriously  main- 
tained any  longer,  and  all  have  a  certain 
seasonability   in   tlieir    symbolism    of    that 
desire  to  "  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the 
new,"  which  finds  its  more  serious  expression 
in  the  many  solemn   midnight  services  of 
our  Churches. 


WINTER    DAWN. 


^TILLNESS  and  creeping  of  colour, 
^    A  flushing  of  gold  and  of  red ; 
Opening  eyes  of  Aurora, 
Roused  from  a  crocus  bed. 

Voices  of  kine  from  the  meadows, 

Weary  of  waning  night; 
Birds  in  a  huslcy  chorus, 

Darlcly  aware  of  light. 

Lamps  in  the  valley  appearing, 
Bright  spurts,  one  after  one ; 

A  joyous  crackle  of  faggots, 
And  the  heavy  night  is  gone. 


STEPHEN    PHILLIPS. 


THE   VITAL    SPOT. 


By    FRED    M.    WHITE, 

Author  of  "  The  Corner  House,''  "  The  Crimson  Blind,''  "  The  Brand  of  Silence,"  etc. 


HE  pines  bent  and 
tossed  —  a  broken 
square  before  the 
cruel  onrush  of  the 
white  battalions — 
the  black  boughs 
nodded  and  danced 
like  plumes  on  a 
hearse,  and  down 
below,  sagging 
behind  the  spent 
huskies,  was — the  coffin.  At  least,  that  was 
what  Joe  Pardon  called  it  in  his  mind.  To 
the  crude,  unimaginative  eye  it  was  a  sledge. 
Still,  a  sledge  can  easily  be  a  coffin  when 
your  provisions  are  all  gone  and  your  dogs 
are  foundered,  and  you're  off  the  map  in 
bitter  Ascaraland,  with  three  feet  of  snow 
on  the  Divide  and  more  to  follow.  It  might 
be  all  very  well  to  argue  that  you  were  only 
six  leagues  north  of  Fort  Wolverine,  which  is 
by  way  of  touching  the  skirts  of  civilisation, 
but  the  snow  was  as  a  white  Atlantic  lashed 
to  fury,  and — well,  the  coffin  simile  held 
good,  and  Joe  and  his  partner,  Happy  Jack 
Hunston,  knew  it. 

But  for  this  bad  luck,  it  would  have  been 
all  right.  They  had  not  been  blind  to  the 
risk,  either,  but  they  had  to  take  it,  as  they 
had  annexed  the  dogs  and  the  sledge  and  the 
whole  fit-out  without  the  formality  of  asking 
the  owner's  permission.  Wildcat  Peter  had 
w^anted  them  badly  up  on  the  Lone  Tree 
Bluffs,  and  Peter  was  notoriously  impatient. 
Moreover,  there  was  money  in  it,  and  they 
had  none. 

Thus  !  And  now  the  snow  was  on  them, 
and  the  game  was  up.  It  was  horribly, 
bitterly  cold — forty  below  zero  despite  the 
dampness  of  the  snow — and  bleak  night  was 
beginning  to  scowl  over  the  edge  of  the 
pines.  The  big  dog  with  the  missing  fang 
and  one  ear  dropped  and  panted.  He 
showed  his  yellow  teeth  in  a  snarl,  and  a 
throat  hard  and  sanguine  and  black  as  death 
as  Joe  raised  his  whip.  And  Joe  laughed 
bitterly. 

The  snow  stung  him  like  the  thong  in  his 
mittened  hand,  the  howl  of .  the  gale  and  the 
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scream  of  the  tossing  pines  roared  in  his 
ears  like  the  thunder  of  some  white,  tortured 
Niagara.  The  other  dogs  had  dropped  as 
their  leader  had  done  ;  their  fangs  gleamed 
behind  tongues  that  quivered  and  pulsated 
like  strips  uf  red  elastic. 

''Well,  they've  done  their  bit,"  Joe 
muttered.     "  No  use,  old  par'ner." 

"  No  more  use'n  side-pockets  to  a  toad," 
Hunston  supplemented. 

The  end  had  come,  and  both  of  them 
knew  it.  In  that  stark  programme  there 
was  the  sporting  chance  of  Death  figuring 
as  an  extra  turn.  They  might  linger  on 
for  a  day  or  two,  but,  if  the  grey,  grim 
promise  of  the  gale  held  good,  it  was  merely 
a  -prolongation  of  the  agony.  There  was 
only  one  world  just  then — a  white  one  swept 
bare  of  food  and  fire,  and  they  two  were 
alone  on  the  solar  system. 

"  Sop  me  up  with  a  bit  of  blotting-paper," 
Hunston  said.  "  Wipe  me  out  with  a 
handful  of  waste.  Noble  redskin,  we've 
torn  it." 

"  Eock  me  to  sleep,  mother.  Massa's  in 
the  cold,  cold  grave  this  time.  Here, 
unhitch  them  dogs — we're  a  happy  family 
now," 

All  this  without  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
or  the  semblance  of  a  fear.  It  was  all  in 
the  game.  Hunston  cast  off  the  dogs,  and 
he  and  Pardon  backed  the  sledge  under  a 
bank  at  the  foot  of  a  belt  of  pines.  There 
were  tools  of  sorts  on  the  sledge — a  pick  or 
two  and  a  couple  of  spades.  It  was  good 
to  be  doing  something  in  the  way  of  action. 
The  snow  was  piled  high  to  windward  ;  down 
there,  in  the  deep  trench,  the  keen  edge  of 
the  wind  was  dulled,  the  white  sharpshooters 
seemed  to  sting  and  burn  and  harry.  A  dead, 
dry  pine  gave  all  the  wood  the  adventurers 
needed.  A  great  fire  blazed  clear  and 
dry.  The  dogs  gathered  round,  the  warmth 
from  their  steaming  bodies  was  grateful — 
and  unsavoury.  They  lay  muzzle  to  the 
ground,  their  eyes  alert  and  gleaming  in  amber 
flames  as  Happy  Jack  busied  himself  getting 
the  evening  meal.  A  haze  hung  over  the 
cache,  and  mist  sweated  from  dog  and  human. 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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It  was  hot  and  glowing  waist-high  there  in 
the  snowy  pit,  and  freezing  cold  from  the 
hips  downwards.  The  gale  screamed  high 
overhead,  handfuls  of  snow,  like  drift  from 
a  wind-lashed  breaker,  hissed  and  sizzled  in 
the  fire. 

"  They  know  all  about  it,"  Pardon 
growled.  "  Look  at  old  Bully  Bob  !  Mean 
to  say  he  can't  smell  as  we're  in  a  tight 
place  ?  And  we  don't  want  them  forming  a 
syndicate  to  corner  the  grub.  We've  got  to 
bury  them  eatables — make  a  tunnel  in  the 
snow  and  bury  'em.  Ain't  goin'  to  be  eaten 
by  our  own  dogs,  Jack."  ' 

"  All  the  same,  in  the  long  run,"  Hunston 
said  indifferently. 

He  tossed  a  fish  each  to  the  dogs.  There 
was  no  fighting  and  snarling  for  them — each 
huskie  took  his  own  sedately.  They  knew. 
Pardon  cursed  them  with  a  certain  irritable 
affection  as  he  filled  the  kettle  with  snow. 
He  baked  dampers,  and  made  coffee,  and 
fried  the  cast-iron  bacon.  There  was  just 
sufficient  food  left  for  thirty  hours.  Tobacco 
in  plenty,  but  there  was  no  jubilation  in  the 
knowledge.  They  were  not  unduly  depressed, 
either.  The  fire  glowed  and  crackled  in 
amber  and  crocus-blue  flames,  the  light  rose 
and  fell  upon  the  stern  faces  of  the  two  men. 
They  were  brown,  hairy  faces,  with  steadfast 
eyes  and  obstinate  jaws.  There  was  no 
money  between  them,  and  food  for  perhaps 
five  more  meals.  Hunston  sat  with  his  face 
in  his  hands,  sucking  fiercely  at  his  pipe. 

"  Jack,  I've  been  thinking,"  Pardon  said 
suddenly. 

"Always  gives  me  a  headache,"  Hunston 
responded.  "  Never  could  do  anything 
except  with  my  hands.  An'  what's  the 
good  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  dunno !  I  feels  like  that 
occasionally.  I  did  a  goodish  bit  of 
thinking  when  I  quit  the  Old  Country  eight 
years  ago,  and  turned  the  farm  over  to  Mary. 
She  was  happy  enough,  but  /  couldn't  settle 
down  to  it.  Something  in  my  blood,  I 
suppose.  Used  to  do  a  bit  of  poachin'  to 
save  taking  to  drink.  Couldn't  even  stop 
when  the  kid  was  born.  Wish  I  had  now." 

"Same  here,"  Hunston  said  quite 
biographically,  "  only  mine  was  market 
gardening.  Fightin'  bankruptcy  all  the 
time,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  Used 
to  make  me  sweat  and  tremble — me  as  don't 
know  what  physical  fear  is.  That's  why  I 
came  out  here  to  make  a  fortune  for  me  and 
Lizzie." 

Pardon  spat  savagely  into  the  red  heart  of 
the  fire. 


^^  And  you've  done  it,"  he  cried — "  you 
and  me  done  it  together  !  Over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  apiece.  We  was  cheated 
out  of  the  Simple  Anne  Mine  by  them 
cursed  lawyers  of  Jim  Clint's  —  though 
we  didn't  know  as  they  were  working  for 
Clint  at  the  time — and  we  was  properly  sold 
over  those  claims  at  Grey  Reef.  And  all 
them  hard-earned  dollars  found  their  way 
back  into  Chnt's  pocket,  confound  him  !  " 

"  What's  it  all  matter  now  ? "  Hunston 
asked  philosophically.  "  You'll  never  see 
Mary  nor  the  kid,  and  Lizzie  will  have  to 
find  somebody  else.  Our  number's  up,  Joe  ! 
That  old  vixen.  Dame  Nature,  has  caught  us 
short,  and  we've  got  to  pay.  'Bout  two  days 
more,  and  we'll  toss  for  it  who  does  the 
shootin'  of  the  other  when  the  grub's 
petered  out.  Only  two  shots  are  necessary, 
old  pard,  and  I  hope  to  Heaven  as  the  man 
behind  the  gun  won't  be  me  !  " 

His  big,  strong  voice  shook  as  he  spoke, 
though  the  twinkle  in  his  flint-blue  eye  was 
still  there.  Pardon  nodded  solemnly.  It 
was  maddening  to  think  that  they  were  only 
fifteen  miles  from  life  and  safety.  Why, 
from  the  bluff  behind  the  camp,  they  could 
see  the  lights  of  Fort  Wolverine  ! 

"  And  there  he  sits  and  fills  his  pockets  !  " 
Pardon  cried  with  a  sudden  fury.  "  If  he'd 
played  the  game  by  us,  we  shouldn't  be  here. 
We  should  be  snug  by  the  fireside  in  the  Old 
Country,  and  you'd  have  your  lass  and  I 
should  have  mine.  Ever  been  inside  Jim 
Clint's  house  ?  No  ?  Well,  I  have.  It's  like 
what  you  read  of  in  them  penny  novelettes — ■ 
wallowin'  in  luxury.  With  a  private  telephone 
wire — seventy  miles  of  it — to  Weston  City, 
and  an  operator  at  the  far  end  to  connect 
him  with  the  long-distance  lines  as  far  as 
New  York,  he  knows  what  the  world's  doing 
every  morning  before  breakfast.  That's  how 
he's  got  the  whole  of  the  State  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  That's  how  he  diddled 
us  and  scores  of  honest  men  besides.  A 
private  line  underground.  Cost  him  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  think  of 
him  sitting  in  that  big  house " 

"  Then  don't  think  of  him  sitting  in  that 
big  house."  Hunston  smiled.  "  Who  told 
you  all  about  the  'phone  ?  " 

"  Found  it  out  for  myself.  I'm  up  to  all 
that.  I  learnt  all  about  field  telephones  the 
year  I  was  in  Orange  River  Colony  along  of 
the  Imperial  Horse.  I  laid  miles  of  it,  and 
sent  hundreds  of  messages.  It  isn't  a  bad 
game,  take  it  one  way  and  another.  But 
that's  all  done  with.  Here,  come  and  give 
us  a   hand  with  the  grub  before  I'm  too 
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sleepy  to  handle  it.  We've  got  to  make  a 
tunnel  in  the  snow,  or  the  dogs  will  have 
the  lot." 

The  ground  was  soft  enough  ;  the  picks  bit 
in  it,  and  the  shovels  cleared  the  loose  earth 
away.  Hunston's  pick  struck  something  hard 
a  glancing  blow,  and  jarred  him  to  the 
shoulder.     He  stooped  down  curiously. 

"  Didn't  know  as  there  was  ironstone  in 
these  parts,"  he  said.  "  Anyway,  it's  metal, 
all  right.  Looks  like  something  buried  here, 
Joe.  Come  and  have  a  squint  at  what  I 
have  found." 

Pardon  complied  indifferently  enough. 
He  was  working  mechanically,  his  eyes  half 
closed.  With  the  aid  of  a  match,  he  could 
see  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  a  shining  spark 
of  metal  where  the  glancing  pick  had  taken 
the  rind  off  it.  He  bared  his  hand  and 
touched  the  gleaming  wound  tenderly.  His 
fingers  slid  around  it.  Then  the  sleep  was 
wiped  from  his  eyes  as  if  a  sponge  had  been 
passed  over  them.  He  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  under  the  brown  varnish  of  tan 
the  skin  grey — ashy  grey.  For  a  moment 
the  colour  faded  from  his  lips. 

"  I  don't  like — I  don't  like,"  he  gasped, 

"  to — to Besides,  I  ain't  sure.     Dump 

in  the  grub  and  fill  up  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  again.  I  ain't  feeling  none  too  well, 
pard.  So  we'll  have  a  look  at  this  yer  thing 
in  the  mornin'.  Not  as  any  metal's  much 
use  to  us.  Jack.  If  it  was  a  barrel  of  flour 
now,  one  might  drop  a  grateful  tear  over  it." 

Hunston  yawned  sleepily.  Pardon's 
agitation  had  entirely  escaped  him.  He  was 
dead  tired — the  roar  of  the  gale  was  like 
drowsy  music  in  his  ears.  He  dropped  down 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  and  knocked  out  his 
pipe. 

"  Good  night,  old  pardy,"  he  droned. 
"When  a  man's  asleep,  he's  as  good  as  any 
other  man,  even  if  his  blessed  life  isn't 
worth " 

A  snore  cut  the  philosophy  short.  But 
there  was  no  sleep  in  Pardon's  eyes.  He 
was  numb  with  fatigue,  soaked  through  and 
through  with  the  conflict  of  the  day,  but  his 
brain  was  working  at  fever  heat.  From  an 
inside  pocket  he  took  a  section  map  and  laid 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  For  a  long  time 
he  studied  the  chart  with  eager,  burning 
eyes.  From  the  same  pocket  he  fished  out 
a  stump  of  pencil,  and  made  laborious 
calculations  on  the  margin  of  the  map.  He 
proved  them  again  and  again  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  made  no  mistake.  His 
pipe  had  long  since  gone  out,  but  he  sucked 
at  it  mechanically.     He  did   not  hear  the 


roaring  of  the  wind  or  the  hiss  of  the  snow 
on  the  fire,  the  whimper  of  the  dogs  in  their 
dreams,  or  the  scream  of  the  tossing  pine 
branches.  He  cared  nothing  for  these  things, 
because  it  seemed  to  him,  in  his  simple 
wisdom,  that  he  had  found  a  way  out. 

He  came  to  himself  presently,  after  an 
uneasy  sleep  of  an  hour  or  two — came  back 
to  grey,  dim  daylight,  with  a  sky  of  lead 
overhead  and  the  black  pines  volleying  in 
the  gale.  For  the  moment  the  snow  had 
ceased,  as  if  Nature  had  spent  herself  in  one 
furious  white  orgy,  but  the  menace  was  in 
the  sky  still,  and  there  was  more  to  come. 

"  Breakfast  all  ready,"  Jack  said  cheerfully. 
'^Didn't  want  to  disturb  you.  Just  take 
that  bacon  off  the  fire,  pard." 

But  never  a  w^ord  spoke  Pardon.  All 
through  the  meal  he  sat  with  a  certain 
brooding  sullenness,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fire.  Before  the  provisions  were  hidden 
away  again,  he  spent  ten  minutes  and  half 
a  box  of  matches  in  an  examination  of 
the  shining  metal  disc  that  Hunston  had 
accidentally  discovered.  His  lips  muttered 
something,  his  eyes  grew  bright. 

"Just  you  put  the  provender  away,"  he 
said,  in  the  same  moody  fashion.  "  Fm 
going  to  make  a  bit  of  an  experiment.  No, 
I  ain't  gone  dotty,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  say 
anything  till  I  know.     Give  me  a  pick." 

Hunston  handed  over  the  pickwonderingly. 
He  had  seen  Pardon  in  this  mood  once  or 
twice  before,  and  generally  on  the  eve  of 
some  great  discovery.  Therefore  Pardon 
should  have  his  own  way  and  no  questions 
asked.  He  would  say  what  he  had  to  say 
all  in  his  own  good  time. 

Pardon  climbed  over  the  ridge  with  the 
pick  in  his  hand.  The  fierce  rush  of  the 
gale  brought  him  up  all  standing.  He  stood 
there  repeating  a  formula  which  he  had  got 
by  heart.  Along  the  hollow  gut  the  wind 
had  swept  the  ground  clear,  piling  it  up  in 
great  white  walls  on  either  side.  From 
Pardon's  point  of  view,  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble  was  going  to  be  saved.  But  he  was 
not  taking  any  risks  on  that  account.  He 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
narrow  valley,  tapping  the  ground  with  his 
pick  at  every  stride.  With  grim  tenacity 
and  doggedness  of  purpose,  the  strange 
pastime  went  on  for  a  good  hour  or  more. 
Then  the  pick  rang  on  something  hard  and 
brittle,  and  Pardon's  lips  parted  with  a  smile. 

"  Got  it,"  he  muttered — "  got  it  for  a 
million,  sure  ! " 

He  stooped  down  and  proceeded  to  clear 
earth  and  refuse  away.    There  stood  disclosed 
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presently  a  square  iron  grafcing  fitted  into  a 
trap  of  the  same  metal.  It  looked  strangely 
modern  and  civilised  and  out  of  place  in 
the  desolate  white  desert.  With  the  point 
of  his  pick  Pardon  raised  the  grating  and 
peered  inside.  The  grim  expression  of  his 
face  expanded  into  an  all-absorbing  grin. 

"  No  mistake  about  it,"  he  said.  "  I  knew 
I  was  right.  It's  a  darned  lucky  thing  as 
the  wind  skimmed  the  snow  off  here  so 
nicely,  and  it's  a  darned  lucky  thing  as 
I  struck  what  I  wanted  within  half  a  mile. 
Half  a  mile  !  As  if  a  half  mile  here  isn't 
equal  to  half  a  dozen  leagues  down  below  on 
the  plains  !     Question  is,  can  I  do  it  ?  " 

Hunston  lounged  over  the  fire,  smoking 
placidly. 

"  Caught  any  fish  with  that  there  rod  of 
yours  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Got  the  biggest  fish  this  side  of  the 
Divide,"  Pardon  explained  curtly.  "  He's 
on  the  line,  and  he  can't  get  off.  But  it's  a 
long  line  as  he's  got  out ;  I  should  say  as 
there's  quite  five  miles  of  it.  But  he's  fixed 
there  and  he  can't  get  away,  and  all  we  need 
is  a  landing-net." 

"  Oh,  ask  me  an  easy  one,"  Hunston  said 
impatiently.    "  Give  it  me  with  the  bark  on." 

"  I  am,"  Pardon  responded.  "  The  landing- 
net's  at  Four  Forks,  and  that's  a  good  five 
miles  away.  I  figured  it  out  on  the  map 
when  you  was  asleep  last  night.  Worked  it 
all  out,  I  did,  till  I  could  hardly  see  the 
figures.  If  we  can  get  the  landing-net,  we've 
got  the  fish  sure,  and  he's  big  enough  to  keep 
us  all  our  lives,  old  pard.  But  the  question 
is,  how  can  we  get  to  Four  Forks  and  back  ? 
That's  the  big  trouble.  It's  a  hundred  to 
one  against  getting  there,  and  a  million  to  one 
against  getting  back.  But  the  million  to 
one  shot  comes  off  sometimes,  or  there's  no 
basis  for  the  theory  of  chances.  (That  ain't 
my  own — I  read  it  in  a  book.)  At  any  rate, 
I'm  going  to  try." 

"  You  can  count  me  in,  of  course,  pardy." 

"  No,  I  ain't  counting  you  in,"  Pardon 
said  doggedly.  "  You've  got  to  stay  right 
here  and  wait.  What's  the  good  of  two  of 
us  going  ?  Besides,  if  I  don't  come  back, 
you'll  have  food  for  another  day  or  two,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  may  happen  in  that  time 
— rescue  parties  and  all  manner  of  games." 

"Where  you  go,  pardy,  I  go,  and  that 
takes  it." 

"  Then  I  stay  where  I  am,  old  son.  I  tell 
you  it's  a  chance.  But  I  ain't  going  to  talk 
about  it,  for  fear  of  disappointment.  And  I 
can't  see  no  point  in  the  two  of  us  going  to 
Four  Forks.     Is  it  a  deal  ?  " 


Very  reluctantly  on  Hunston's  part  it  was. 
What  Pardon  needed  from  the  locahty  in 
question  he  did  not  say,  neither  did  Hunston 
press  for  information.  If  this  desperate 
thing  had  to  be  done,  then  it  had  to  be  done 
quickly.  Pardon  might  get  there,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  might  have  to  turn  back. 
He  might  find  himself  up  to  his  neck  in  a 
snowdrift,  and  then — why,  then  neither  man 
cared  to  think  of  it.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  dwell  upon  the  danger  and  the  outrageous 
folly  of  it.  But  there  was  no  way  out  but  this. 
It  was  infinitely  better  than  the  certainty  of 
slow  starvation. 

So  Hunston  helped  to  harness  the  dogs 
and  pack  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  them  and 
Pardon  to  last  for  a  day  at  least.  If  Pardon 
was  not  back  by  nightfall,  then  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  would  not  return  at  all. 
It  was  characteristic  of  those  two  bosom 
friends  that  they  did  not  even  shake  hands 
at  parting.  Hunston  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  ridge  and  raised  a  cheer  as  the  dogs 
pulled  westward.  They  vanished  presently 
behind  a  belt  of  pines,  for  so  far  the  track  w^as 
good.  And  Pardon  knew  the  way  blindfold. 
The  white  battalions  were  the  foe.  If  they 
proved  kind,  then  this  mad  thing  might  be 
done. 

With  set  teeth  and  bent  head,  Pardon 
pushed  on  doggedly.  The  snow  lay  deep 
and  thick  in  places  ;  here  and  there  it  had 
to  be  skirted,  so  that  each  mile  was  more 
like  five.  Pardon  was  grateful  now  and 
then  for  the  sun  peeping  out  of  the  racing, 
reeling  cloud- crack,  for  it  gave  him  his 
line  when  more  than  once  he  might  have 
wandered  aw^ay  from  the  track.  And  the 
sun  had  already  begun  to  slide  dowm  before 
he  reached  Broke  Hill  Point,  that  only 
represented  half  the  journey.  He  was 
fiercely,  ravenously  hungry  now — so  hungry 
that  the  pain  of  it  forced  the  tears  to  his 
eyes — but  he  dared  not  stop.  A  grey  shadow 
slid  along,  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
cover  of  the  pines,  and  the  dogs  grew 
restive.  Pardon  repressed  a  shudder.  The 
wolves  were  stalking  him  —  they  were 
backing  their  instinct  against  his  adventure. 

It  w^as  long  after  dark  before  he  staggered 
against  the  huge  boulders  of  rock  and 
precipice  that  formed  the  front  of  Four 
Forks.  The  dogs  dropped  down  panting 
and  spent,  snarling  and  worrying  at  one 
another's  quarters.  They  were  quite  out  of 
hand  now\  The  leader  turned  his  glittering 
fangs  on  Pardon  as  he  stumbled  arud  lay 
exhausted  across  the  sledge.  With  an  effort, 
he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  laid  about  him 
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with  his  whip.  He  was  fighting,  with  the 
grim  tenacity  of  despair,  for  his  hfe,  and  he 
knew  it.  By  a  kind  of  instinct,  as  a  man  in 
a  dream,  he  threw  food  to  the  dogs.  He  lay 
in  the  snow,  face  down  at  their  feet,  lost  to 


a  half-filled  jar  of  whisky.  He  was  a 
tcDiperate  man,  was  Pardon,  but  his  fingers 
crooked  convulsively  round  the  handle  of 
the  demijohn  as  if  they  had  been  palsied 
by  drink.     Here  was  the  stuff  he  needed, 
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'  He  found  himself  looking  down  the  cool  blue  rim  of  Hunstou's  revolver." 


the  world  ;  but  not  for  long.  Here  was  the 
door  of  a  hut  built  into  the  solid  chff— a  door 
that  yielded  to  a  few  blows  of  Pardon's  pick.. 
There  was  nothing  but  stores  here,  and  neat 
boxes  of  tools,  one  of  which  Pardon  regarded 
with  sparkling  eyes.     On  the  floor,  tb'a,  was 


and  the  occasion  that  Providence  made  it 
for.  The  fiery  stuff  put  fresh  life  and 
vigour  in  his  veins,  k  certain  recklessness 
gripped  him.  He  fed  the  dogs  generously 
on  trie  floor  of  the  hut  ;  he  grudged  them 
the  fish  as    he  tossed    it  to   the  snarling 
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brutes.  His  own  meal  was  frugal  enougli, 
but  the  huskies  must  have  their  fill. 

There  was  wood  in  the  stove,  and  soon  the 
fire  roared  loudly.  There  was  a  warmth 
presently  that  Pardon  had  not  known  for 
days.  Outside,  the  gale  howled  and  raged, 
but  no  more  noisily  than  the  red-hot  stove. 
And  Pardon's  fresh  courage  spurred  him  to 
nervous  things.  He  would  lie  down  and 
rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  press  back. 
There  w^ould  be  a  moon  presently  ;  to  get 
back  along  his  own  trail  would  be  less 
difficult.  He  lay  with  his  back  to  the  blaze 
and  slept  like  a  log.  He  woke  with  a  start 
and  dragged  himself  to  his  feet.  The  sooner 
this  thing  was  begun,  the  sooner  it  would  be 
ended.  He  fought  his  way  into  the  bitter 
cold  ;  he  drove  the  tired,  sullen  dogs  before 
him.  All  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  pack 
the  whisky  and  precious  case  of  mahogany, 
and  he  was  ready.  He  began  to  realise  how 
spent  and  weary  he  was.  Better  have 
stayed  the  night  in  the  hut.  He  woke 
from  a  walking  dream  to  find  the  dogs 
restless  and  uneasy.  He  saw  the  grey 
shadows  skulking  in  the  fringe  of  the 
woods  ;  under  the  pines  were  a  score  or 
two  of  fierce,  rolling  amber  eyes.  The  big 
flea-bitten  wolf  in  the  van  of  the  pack 
put  up  his  head  and  howled.  Pardon  was 
conscious  of  a  curious  tightening  of  the 
muscles  of  his  throat.  Then  one  of  the 
dogs  rolled  over,  done  to  the  world,  and 
the  amber  circle  of  eyes  grew  narrower. 

*'  Sorry,  old  man,"  Pardon  gritted  between 
his  teeth.  "This  is  what  them  philosophy 
chaps  call  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  my 
boy.     Still,  I'm  darned  sorry,  old  dog." 

He  cut  the  spent  huskie  clear  of  the 
traces.  The  dog  whined  pitifully,  and  Pardon 
shut  his  ears.  He  did  not  dare  to  look  back  ; 
he  tried  not  to  hear  the  snarls  and  yells,  the 
worry  of  the  teeth  in  flesh,  the  last  snarling 
agony.  He  badly  wanted  to  have  Jim  Clint 
by  the  throat  at  that  moment.  Still,  the 
circle  of  shifting  amber  eyes  was  gone  for 
the  moment. 

They  would  be  back  again  presently,  of 
course,  and  they  were.  Pardon  could  see 
the  leaders  with  the  red  foam  on  their  jaws. 
He  could  not  spare  another  dog  so  long  as 
there  was  an  ounce  of  pull  left  in  him. 
Each  dog  wasted  was  a  step  nearer  to  the 
grave.  Better  a  couple  of  revolver  shots. 
They  were  good  shots  and  true.  Out  of 
nowhere  a  great  mass  of  fur  and  fangs  and 
yapping  jaws  came.  Pardon  glanced  back 
at  the  howling  mass  with,  grim  pleasure, 


and  the  rest  was  a  dream.  The  camp  was 
in  sight  with  the  dawn.  There  was  one  dog 
left  of  the  team,  and  the  sledge  was  lying  on 
its  side.  A  few  yards  more,  and  the  situation 
was  saved.  Yet  Pardon  could  not  move 
another  yard.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
fast  asleep,  bound  by  thongs  to  the  ground. 
If  he  could  only  burst  the  frozen  bonds  of 
speech  and  make  Jack  hear  !  The  world  was 
full  of  grateful  warmth,  something  hot  and 
stimulating  was  trickling  down  his  throat. 
He  sat  up  presently,  sniffing  hungrily  at  the 
hot  coffee  and  bacon  that  Hunston  had 
prepared  for  him. 

"  Had  your  breakfast,  too  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Had  it  more  than  an  hour  ago," 
Hunston  lied  cheerfully. 

"  You're  the  biggest  liar  this  side  of  the 
Pacific  !  "  Pardon  retorted  courteously.  "  Fm 
having  your  breakfast." 

"  Well,  what's  it  matter,  pardy  ?  You're 
back  here,  anyway,  and,  as  the  chap  said  in 
the  story,  your  need  is  greater  than  mine. 
And  you're  safe  back,  old  man,  and  that's 
worth  a  score  of  breakfasts.  Guess  you 
found  what  you  wanted,  too,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  annexed  that  whisky.  Anyway, 
the  grub's  all  gone,  and  it's  up  to  you  now 
to  see  us  through." 

"  We'll  have  all  the  forage  we  need  before 
night,"  Pardon  said  grimly.  "  Here,  hand 
me  over  that  case  and  follow  me.  It  isn't 
far,  and  there's  no  time  to  be  lost.  There's 
safety  and  fortune  in  that  little  box." 

Hunston  followed  wonderingly.  Outside, 
in  the  snow-swept  gully.  Pardon  paused  and 
pulled  up  the  square  iron  trap.  He  hauled 
at  what  looked  like  an  indiarubber  snake. 
With  a  pair  of  pliers  from  the  mahogany 
box,  he  cut  the  rope  and  proceeded  to  attach 
some  quaint-looking  instrument  also  from 
the  case. 

"  What  the  tarnation  snakes  is  all  that  ?  " 
Hunston  demanded.  "  And  how  did  it  get 
there  ?  Didn't  know  as  they'd  got  gas  and 
water  in  these  parts." 

"  You'll  understand  presently,"  Pardon 
muttered.  "  Hullo  !  Hullo  !  Is  that  1,  Fort 
Wolverine  ?  Good  !  Oh,  yes  !  We're  Wood 
and  Garton,  of  the  Second  Section  Telephone 
Survey.  Out  looking  for  faults.  I'm  calling 
from  Inspection  Box  13,  on  Mr.  Clint's  private 
line.  Eh  ?  No,  the  fine  is  all  right.  It's  us 
chaps  who  are  all  wrong.  We  got  caught 
short  in  the  blizzard.  Lost  all  our  dogs 
and  provisions.  Held  up  near  Four  Forks. 
If  you'll  listen  carefully,  I'll  locate  our 
position  exactly.  .  .  .  Got  all  that  ? 
Good  !  «  Bring  a  coil  of  wire  with  you  and  a 
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magneto  from  Saxeby's,  as  there's  a  leak  just 
here,  and  if  it  isn't  put  right,  old  man  Glint 
will  find  Wall  Street  a  little  bit  deaf  next  time 
he  calls  up.  And,  say,  bring  blankets  and 
some  brandy  for  a  poor  chap  here  who  is  fair 
off  his  rocker.  Johnny  called  Oarston. 
Picked  him  up  half  dead,  with  his  pockets 
full  of  quartz,  good  forty  ounces  to  the  ton 
stuff.  What?  That's  it— he's  found  the 
broken  lead  of  the  old  Grey  Goose  Mine. 
If  we  can  save  him,  there's  millions  in  it. 
Only  don't  tell  old  man  CHnt,  or  he'll  do  us 
for  sure.  Oh,  yes,  you'll  find  our  trail. 
We  lit  out  of  Wolverine  three  days  ago  by 
Poplar  Greek.  And  we're  clean  out  of  food. 
You  ought  to  get  us  by  nightfall  easy." 

Huns  ton  stood  listening  wonderingly.  He 
was  slowly  getting  the  hang  of  it.  The 
gash  in  the  snake  was  repaired  presently 
and  the  iron  cover  replaced.  Back  by  the 
fireside.  Pardon  began  to  explain. 

"  You  struck  it  first,"  he  said.  "  That 
metal  disc  you  hit  with  your  pick  was  Glint's 
private  telephone  wire.  Right  here  in  the 
forest,  with  snow  piled  up  around  us  and 
death  staring  us  in  the  face,  you  hit  it.  And 
then  I  knew  that  we  were  saved — if  I  could 
get  to  Four  Forks,  where  the  Telephone 
Company  keep  spare  stores.  I  thought  it 
all  out  as  you.  lay  asleep.  And  I  got  to 
Four  Forks,  and  I  got  the  spare  battery,  and 
I  got  back.  Sounds  like  a  dream,  don't  it  ? 
Here  are  we  starved  and  hungry  and  nigh  to 
death,  and  yet,  if  I  like,  I  can  sit  down  and 
talk  stocks  and  shares  to  Wall  Street — can 
hear  the  clocks  striking  on  Broadway  and 
the  wolves  howling  for  our  blood  at  the 
same  time.  And  we're  saved,  old  pard,  and 
the  knowledge  what  I  gained  in  South  Africa 
has  been  our  salvation.  They'll  be  here 
to-night  with  dogs  and  sledges  and  food  for 
a  regiment." 

"  I'll  get  it  all  presently,"  Hunston  gasped. 
"  You're  a  wily  bird,  Joe.  Pretty  little 
touch  of  yours  'bout  the  chap  with  his 
pocket  full  of  rocks.  Thought  that  would 
fetch  'em  all  the  quicker,  maybe  ?  " 

Pardon  chuckled  as  he  filled  his  pipe. 

"  It's  deeper  than  that,  as  you'll  see 
presently,"  he  grinned.  "Didn't  I  say  as 
there  was  safety  and  fortune  in  this  for 
us  ?  And  so  there  will  be.  W^ake  me 
when  the  relief  comes.  I'd  like  to  sleep 
till  then." 

It  was  far  into  the  night  before  the  relief 
came.  Pardon  sat  up  and  pricked  his  ears. 
He  looked  out  across  the  snow  to  the  long 
sledge,  with  the  double  team  of  dogs  and  the 
giant  of  a  man  who  was  urging   them  on. 


He  chuckled  and  bared  his  teeth  in  a  hard, 
savage  grin. 

''  Chuck  some  wood  on  the  fire,"  he 
whispered.  "  Get  a  blaze.  "  It's  all  panned 
out  exactly  as  I  had  expected.  He's  come 
alone  ! " 

"  Who's  come  alone  ?  " 

"  Why,  Clint !  I  knew  he  would.  Probably 
got  another  sledge  a  mile  or  two  away,  with 
instructions  to  await  orders.  It  was  the 
story  of  the  gold  find  that  fetched  him. 
You  see,  it  was  Clint  I  was  talking  to  on  the 
telephone  this  morning.  I  recognised  his 
voice,  though  he  wouldn't,  of  course, 
remember  mine.  And  he  had  no  suspicions — 
how  could  he  ?  The  suggestion  not  to  say 
anything  to  old  man  Clint  fixed  it.  He 
wouldn't  care  a  curse  off  a  common  for  iis, 
and  that's  why  I  hinted  at  a  fault  in  the 
line.  It's  '  Carston  '  he's  after.  Now,  then, 
get  out  your  gun." 

Clint  strode  into  the  camp,  big  and  strong, 
hard  as  iron  and  merciless  as  ice.  He  found 
himself  looking  down  the  cool  blue  rim  of 
Hunston's  revolver. 

"  Evening,  Clint,"  Pardon  said  cheerfully. 
"  Pretty  good  of  you  to  come  like  this." 

"  Pardon  and  Hunston,"  Clint  stammered. 
"  Why  the " 

"  Don't  swear,"  Pardon  grinned.  "  No 
use,  James.  I  found  your  wire  and  I  tapped 
it.  Learnt  that  game  in  the  Boer  War. 
And  if  you've  come  to  see  '  Carston  '-—why, 
I  might  as  well  tell  you  as  there  ain't  no 
Carston.  I  knew  that  I  was  talking  to  you 
this  morning,  and  I  put  it  up  to  you.  We'll 
take  all  those  provisions  and  those  dogs,  and 
we'll  stay  here  till  the  frost  comes,  and  then 
make  our  way  to  Milton  City." 

Clint  foiced  a  laugh  from  his  great 
chest. 

"  The  joke  is  on  me,  boys,"  he  said. 

"  There's  more  of  it  to  come,"  Pardon  went 
on  gravely.  "  You're  a  great  man,  James, 
and  you've  got  imagination  as  w^ell  as  grit ; 
and  you've  got  all  this  part  in  the  hollow  of 
your  hand.  And  you've  got  a  pile  of  dollars 
that  rightly  belong  to  us.  There  are  others, 
too,  who've  suffered.  If  we  were  to  shoot 
and  bury  you,  the  State  wouldn't  shed  a  tear. 
We're  going  to  have  those  dollars  back, 
James  —  two  hundred  thousand  of  'em. 
Guess  you  told  your  cashier  man,  before  you 
came,  that  you  were  gunning  *  Carston.' 
But  for  *  Carston,'  you  wouldn't  have  come 
yourself.  So  consider  yourself  our  prisoner, 
James,  unless  you  like  to  do  the  fair  thing. 
Back  on  the  track  are  others  waiting  for  you. 
Now,  you're  going  to  write  a  note  to  your 
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cashier,  asking  him  to  put  iu  a  cheque  and 
send  jou  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
gold.  I'll  take  that  letter  to  those  waiting 
for  you  on  the  last  stage,  and  bring  back 
the  money.  And  if  jou  play  any  game  on 
us,  we'll  drill  you  full  of  lead,  James." 

Ch'nt's  face  darkened  as  he  produced  his 
note-book. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  said.  "  I  guess  I  must. 
But  it'll  do  you  no  good.  I'll  hunt  you 
down  ;  I'll  put  the  State  on  you.  The  money 
is  only  borrowed.  Here,  will  that  satisfy 
vou  ?  " 


Pardon  smiled  as  he  read  the  order. 

"  Guess  so,"  he  said.  "  And  pard  and  self 
ain't  afraid,  because  you'll  do  nothing, 
James.  You'd  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
State,  and  you  wouldn't  like  that.  You'd 
jfind  silence  cheap  at  the  price.  Oh,  yes,  I 
am  going  to  bind  your  hands  and  feet — I'm 
taking  no  risks.  I'll  just  pop  along  to  the 
other  sledge  and  set  the  letter  going.  Then 
I'll  come  back,  and  we'll  have  a  nice  sociable 
meal  together.  So  take  it  smiling,  James, 
for  you  have  been  bested  for  once  in  your 
life,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 


A    MESSAGE. 


IT  was  about  the  midnight  hour, 

■     I  heard  the  wind  go  by; 

I  heard  on  the  wet  mould  the  shower 

Beat,  and  the  bare  trees  sigh. 
1  heard  your  hand  upon  the  pane, 

Your  footstep  at  the  door, 
A  moment  lingering  in  the  rain, 

And  then— no  more! 

A  moment— then  the  door  was  wide. 

Yet  none  there  was  to  hark, 
Nor  any  answer  when  I  cried 

Your  name  across  the  darlc, 
There  was  none  there,  although  I  knew 

Your  footstep— ah,  so  plain  I— 
Only  the  weary  wind  that  blew. 

And  the  driving  rain  I 


Was  there  no  sign  you  could  have  brought — 

No  word  that  you  might  say 
To  tell  what  thing  it  was  you  sought, 

And  you  so  far  away  ? 
They  say  1  heard  but  the  rain  fall 

And  the  wind  beat,  yet  I— 
Should  1  not  know  your  step  though  all 

The  world  went  by? 

C.   FOX   5MITH. 


THE   GREAT-AUNT'S   GIFT. 


By   JESSIE    POPE. 


S  a  family,  the 
Harriots  of  Great 
Wilminton  were 
sensitive  to  chills 
and  prone  to  in- 
fluenza ;  but  when 
Montague  Harriot 
felt  all  the  initial 
symptoms  of  a  cold 
—  his  sixth  that 
season — on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  he  gave  way  to  a 
natural  depression,  and  left  the  office  early 
with  a  view  to  nipping  it  in  the  bud.  In  one 
sense,  it  was  fortunate  that,  business  being 
slack,  his  absence  was  not  likely  to  make 
much  difference  to  the  official  turnover ; 
but,  in  any  case,  he  would  have  sought  his 
fireside  if  only  for  the  consolation  of  sharing 
his  burden  with  his  wife,  who  was  a  plump 
little  person  named  Muriel,  with  grey  eyes, 
a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  philosophic  way  of 
taking  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  She  was 
helping  Jane,  the  cook-general,  make  the 
mince-pies  against  to-morrow's  festivities, 
when  she  heard  the  latchkey  turn  in  the  door. 
"Goodness,"  she  cried,  with  the  mince- 
meat spoon  in  her  hand  poised  over  the 
baking-sheet  full  of  white  rounds  of  pastry 
which  cook  had  just  rolled  out,  "  that's  the 
master  !  Something  must  have  happened  !  " 
"  I  'ope  'e  ain't  sadly,  missis,"  exclaimed 
cook,  who  was  a  person  of  some  observation, 
"  or  it'll  spoil  'is  Christmas — and  ours,  too  ! 
P'raps  'e's  gone  and  caught  one  of  'is  chills." 
Muriel  looked  grave,  then  she  sighed  and 
said,  "  Well,  if  he  has,  he  has ! "  wiped  her 
hands  on  cook's  apron,  and  hurried  into  the 
hall  to  investigate. 

"  Hallo,  chum  !  "  she  said.  "  Anything 
wrong  ?  " 

Hontague  shook  his  head. 
"Only     a    chill,"    he    replied    huskily. 
''Where's  the  clinical  thermometer  and  the 
quinine  ?  " 

Huriel,  who  had  only  made  the  acquaintance 
of  clinical  thermometers  and  quinine  after 
marriage,  and  even  then  frequently  mislaid 
them,  observed  she  believed  that  the  former 
was  behind  the  dining-room  clock,  and  the 
latter  in  the  bathroom,  but  could  run  and  see. 


"  Oh,  what  a  nuisance  it  is,  dearie ! "  she 
added.     "  When  did  it  come  on  ?  " 

"  Going  up  to  the  City,"  said  Montague, 
"  I  suspected  my  temperature  was  rising. 
While  I  was  looking  through  the  letters,  I 
had  that  beastly  full  feeling  in  my  throat, 
and  by  eleven  o'clock  the  confounded  gnawing 
pain  at  the  back  of  the  nose  had  set  in,  and 
I  knew  I  was  come  for,  and  it  w^as  going  to 
be  a  corker.  I'll  take  my  temperature  and 
then  go  to  bed." 

Huriel's  face  grew  as  long  as  a  plump, 
round,  pleasant  face  can. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  it  is  !  "  she  said.  "  I 
wanted  you  to  put  the  holly  behind  the 
pictures  and  hang  the  mistletoe  in  the  hall." 

"  If  I'm  going  to  be  in  bed  all  to-morrow," 
growled  Hontague,  "it's  not  much  use  putting 
up  holly  and  mistletoe  !  " 

"  I  suppose  it  isn't,"  agreed  Huriel  sadly 
over  her  shoulder,  as  she  ran  upstairs  and 
rummaged  out  the  ammoniated  quinine. 
When  she  came  down,  Hontague  was  sitting 
in  an  arm-chair  by  the  dining-room  fire,  with 
his  great-coat  on,  the  thermometer  sticking 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  shut.  He 
opened  them,  however,  when  she  was  about 
to  slip  back  into  the  kitchen  to  set  her  mind 
at  rest  as  to  a  certain  smell  of  burning  that 
was  creeping  along  the  passage,  and  said 
gloomily,  with  a  glass-tube  impediment  in 
his  speech — 

"  x\ny thing  come  ?  " 

"Yes,  another  brace  of  partridges — from 
old  Hr.  Pedler,  this  time — and  a  square  box 
or  something  from  your  Great- Aunt  Sarah." 

"  What !  "  ejaculated  Hontague,  sitting 
up.  "  Aunt  Sarah  !  Where  is  it  ?  That 
ought  to  be  worth  having."  He  took  the 
thermometer  from  his  mouth  as  he  spoke, 
surveyed  the  record  hastily,  and  put  it  behind 
the  clock  again  without  comment,  which 
Huriel  judged  to  be  a  favourable  sign,  as 
she  fetched  a  square,  brown  paper  parcel 
from  the  settle  in  the  hall  and  placed  it 
on  the  table  before  her  lord  and  master. 
There  was  a  look  of  alert  expectancy  about 
Hontague,  and  his  affliction  was  for  the 
moment  obliged  to  take  a  back  seat  as  he 
lifted  up  the  packet  and  shook  it. 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  it's  a  bit  of  old 
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silver  or  Sheffield  plate.  She's  gob  a  lot  of 
stuff  worth  a  pot  of  money.'" 

"If  it  is,  I  vote  we  sell  it  and  buy  a 
pianola,"  ejaculated  Muriel.  "  But  I  don't 
believe  it  is — feels  too  light,  somehow.  Let's 
open  it." 

The  string  was  thick  and  the  knots  were 
tight,  but  being  one  of  those  patient  and 
praiseworthy  people  who  never  cut  string, 
even  at  Christmas-time,  Montague  untied 
them  all,  and  disclosed  a  wooden  cabinet, 
about  a  foot  square,  filled  with  drawers, 
cheaply  lacquered  to  represent  Sheraton,  and 
with  the  price  ticket,  4ts.  ll|c?.,  still  adhering 
to  the  bottom. 

"  Well^'''  said  Montague,  "  all  I  can  say  is 
I  wish  she'd  kept  her  five  bob  in  her  pocket ! 
Stingy  old  Croesus  !  " 

"  The  question  is,"  said  Muriel,  looking  in 
each  of  the  drawers  with  meditative  care, 
"  what  does  she  expect  us  to  do  with  it  ? 
And  it's  evidently  our  joint  property,  because 
she  addressed  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague 
Marriot.  These  rich,  eccentric  old  people 
are  really  rather  trying — they  do  let  you 
down  so." 

"  /  know  what  we  can  do  with  it,"  said 
Monty — "  send  it  on  to  my  Cousin  Charlie, 
only  take  the  price  off  the  bottom." 

"  I  don't  know  what  poor  old  Charlie  has 
done  to  deserve  it,"  protested  Muriel. 

"  Well,  what  have  ive,  as  far  as  that  goes  ?  " 
retorted  her  husband.  "  He'll  feel  himself 
lucky  to  get  anything  at  all,  knowing  how 
broke  we  are." 

"  Very  well,"  assented  his  wife  ;  "  he  may 
find  it  useful  to  put  his  rare  birds'  eggs  in. 
Shall  I  wrap  it  up  and  post  it  on  ?  " 

"  No,  send  it  by  hand,"  said  Monty ; "  he'll 
never  get  it  in  time,  otherwise." 

"  In  time  for  what  ?  "  said  Muriel. 

"  To  send  us  something  back,  of  course," 
replied  her  husband. 

Muriel  laughed  and  said,  "All  right,"  and, 
dispatching  Jane  with  the  parcel — for  the 
unfortunate  Charlie  only  lived  two  streets 
away — continued  the  pastry  baking  herself, 
while  Monty  took  a  dose  of  quinine,  turned 
up  his  great-coat  collar,  and  had  a  rheumy 
snooze  by  the  fire. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
postman,  and  his  wife's  usual  Christmas- 
time rush  along  the  hall  to  collect  the 
Christmas  greetings.  The  next  minute  she 
tiptoed  into  the  room  with  a  sheaf  of  envelopes 
in  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  don't  harass  me  with  any  more 
cards  !  "  he  groaned,  frowning  at  her  sideways 
over  his  great-coat  collar. 


"  I  won't,  dearie,"  replied  his  wife 
soothingly,  "  but  there's  a  letter  here  from 
your  Aunt  Sarah  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  see." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  keen,"  he 
responded  wearily,  holding  out  a  languid 
hand.  "  What  does  the  old  nuisance  want 
now  ?  Here,  you  read  it — I  can't  be 
bothered." 

Sitting  on  a  hassock  at  his  feet,  nestling 
consolingly  against  his  knees,  Muriel  opened 
the  envelope  and  read  as  follows — 

"My  Dear  Nephew  Montague, — You 
will  ere  this  have  received,  per  parcels  post, 
a  small  cabinet,  which  will,  I  trust,  prove  a 
suitable  receptacle  for  your  dear  wife's  little 
fineries,  and  which  I  hope  she  will  accept 
from  me  with  the  compliments  of  the  season 
and  all  good  wishes.  In  remembering  my 
great-niece — by  marriage — I  have  not, 
however,  forgotten  my  dear  great-nephew, 
although  my  present  to  you,  Montague,  is  of 
a  more  practical  description.  I  know  how 
liable  you  are,  like  the  rest  of  our  family,  to 
constantly-recurring  attacks  of  catarrh,  but 
I  fear,  my  dear  nephew,  that  since  your 
marriage  you  have  been  compelled  to  forego 
many  of  those  comforts  which  our  dreadful 
climate  render  almost  necessary  to  a  delicately 
constituted  Marriot.  In  an  envelope  at  the 
back  of  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  cabinet, 
placed  there  for  safety — I  have  no  faith  in 
registered  letters  at  this  season — you  will 
find  an  enclosure  which  will  assist  you  to  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  Christmas,  and  enable 
you  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in 
greater  comfort. — Your  affectionate  great- 
aunt,  Saeah  Marriot. 

"  P.S. — Pray  do  not  mention  my  gift  to 
my  great-nephew  Charles,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  remember  him  this  year,  but  hope  to 
next." 

The  letter  fell  to  the  ground  from  Muriel's 
hand,  and  husband  and  wife  glared  blankly 
at  each  other. 

"  Well,  you've  done  it  this  time  !  " 
exclaimed  Montague. 

"  Fve  done  it !  "  protested  Muriel.  "  I 
like  that !  Eeally,  Monty,  it  was  your 
suggestion." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  have  been  in  such 
an  infernal  hurry  to  adopt  it,"  grumbled 
Montague.  "  When  a  chap's  head  feels  full 
of  cotton-wool,  I  do  think  you  might  have 
a  little  forethought  yourself  !  In  any  case, 
it's  your  fault  for  not  looking  to  see  what 
was  inside." 


"  I  did,"  said  Muriel 
drawers." 

"  Yes,"   replied   Monty,  "  but  not  at  the 
back  of  them." 

Muriel  smiled. 

"  Was  I  likely  to  ?  "  she  said.     "  I  think 
it's  her  fault,  the  old  silly,  for  putting  money 
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keep  yourself.  Charlie  is  very  sensitive — he 
soon  takes  offence." 

"  Let  him  !  "  growled  Monty.  "  I  can 
better  afford  to  offend  Charlie  than  to  lose 
a  tenner— it  may  be  twenty.  When  the  old 
girl  does  tip  up,  she  does  it  well." 

"  It  may  be  even  more,"  assented  Muriel. 


-1 


'  Husband  and  wife 

glared  blankly  at 

each  other." 


in  such  an  unlikely  place.  Still,  dearie,  it's 
no  good  making  yourself  ill  over  it.  As  it's 
gone,  it's  gone  !  " 

Her  husband  rose  with  sudden  energy. 

"  I'm  going  to  fetch  it  back,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  that," 
objected  Muriel,  "without  showing  CharUe 
you  passed  on  a  second-hand  present  to  him, 
because  you  thought  it  was  too  rotten  to 


''  Look  here,  Monty,  I  tell  you  what.  Go 
round  to  Charlie  and  take  him  another 
present — something  decent — a  good  flask, 
for  instance — he  wants  one  for  his  country 
excursions,  and  we  can  afford  it  now. 
He'll  say  he  has  already  received  a  present 
from  you.  You  can  appear  surprised,  if 
you  like,  and,  anyhow,  explain  that  I  must 
have.' sent  it  by  mistake— as,  indeed,  I  did," 
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slie  added  with  feeling.  '*  But  there's  one 
thing,  old  man..  If  jou  go  to  fetch  it 
back,  you  mustn't  go  empty-handed,  and 
there's  another  thing,  dearie — how's  your 
temperature  ?  " 

"Oh,  bother  my  temperature ! "  replied 
Monty.  "  My  temperature  is  less  likely  to  go 
up  if  I  get  this  affair  iixed  all  right,  than 
if  I  sit  here  and  worry  about  it." 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
Muriel  buttoned  her  better  half  up  into  his 
thickest  overcoat,  saw  him  off  at  the  front 
door,  wishing  him  good  luqk  and  a  speedy 
return. 

Charlie  Marriot  was  a  bachelor  who 
combined  an  appreciation  of  Nature  with  a 
love  of  the  creature  comforts  of  single  life. 
The  way  to  his  rooms  led  past  the  principal 
fancy  shop  of  the  town,  where  Montague 
stopped,  and,  by  a  succession  of  sneezes, 
managed  to  clear  a  way  through  the 
Christmas  Eve  crowd  at  the  counter,  and 
secure  a  flask  for  eighteen  shillings  and 
elevenpence. 

Armed  with  his  offering,  he  presented 
himself  at  his  cousin's  door,  and  found  that 
worthy  busy  WTiting  upon  and  addressing 
various  Christmas  cards  to  those  young  ladies 
of  the  district  who  expected  this  annual 
attention. 

CharHe  looked  up  with  a  genial  smile. 
He  was  fatter  and  less  worried-looking 
than  his  cousin. 

"  Hallo,  Monty  !  Merry  Christmas  to  you  ! 
Have  a  drink,  old  chap  ?  " 

*'  No,  thanks,"  answered  Montague.  "  I've 
gofc  a  beastly  cold  coming  on,  and  have  only 
called  in  for  half  a  second  to  bring  you 
our  little  present  and  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas." 

"  Oh,  but,"  ejaculated  Charlie,  looking 
staggered,  "  I've  had  it !  " 

"  Had  what  ?  "  returned  his  cousin, 
inwardly  pleased  with  the  successful  working 
of  his  scheme. 

''Well,  it  was  a  sort  of  box  arrangement 
with  drawers — jolly  useful  little  thing — but  I 
don't  exactly  know  what  it  is  meant  for." 

"  A  kind  of  imitation  Sheraton  cabinet  ?  " 
suggested  Montague. 

"That's  it,"  said  Charlie,  in  an  evasive 
sort  of  way.  "But  do  have  a  drink. 
Whisky  is  the  best  cure  for  a  cold  that  ever 
was." 

"No,  no,"  said  Monty,  in  his  authoritative 
manner,  putting  aside  the  unw^elcome  change 
of  topic.  "But  that  cabinet  wasn't  meant 
for  you — you've  got  your  wrong  present. 
Muriel  must  hare  sent  it^  by  mistafe,    .Jtist 


as  well  I  came.  This  is  really  what  we 
have  bought  you.  You  see,  we  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  you  in  your  birds- 
nesting  and  butterfly  business.  Oh,  that's 
all  right ! "  he  added,  as  Charlie  began  to 
express  his  gratitude.  "Glad  you  like  it. 
And  I  may  as  w^ell  take  the  cabinet  back- 
with  me." 

At  those  words  his  cousin's  ample  and 
benevolent  face  became  suffused  with  a  sudden, 
wave  of  colour. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can't,"  he  stammered. 
"  Fact  is,  I  had  no  earthly  use  for  it,  so  I 
sent  it  on  to  someone  else." 

"  The  deuce  ! "  snapped  out  Montague. 
"  Whom  did  you  send  it  to  ?  " 

"  Old  Aunt  Sarah.  I  generally  make  her 
a  small  present,  and  I  thought  this  would 
just  please  the  old  lady,  and  save  me  going 
out  again  ;  so  I  told  Jakes,  the  carrier,  to 
leave  it  at  her  house  as  he  passed." 

"  Well,  I'm  hanged  !  "  remarked  Monty, 
and  for  a  few  moments  remained  dumb 
before  this  new  catastrophe.  Then  his 
righteous  wrath  overflowed. 

"You're  a  nice  sort  of  chap  to  give  a 
present  to  !  "  he  ejaculated  fiercely.  "  If  it 
wasn't  too  much  trouble  for  me  in  my 
present  condition  to  come  out  and  buy  you 
a  present,  I  should  think  you  might  have 
managed  it." 

"  I'm  desperately  sorry,"  blurted  out 
Charhe.  "Still,  you  admit,  old  chap,  you 
never  intended  to  send  the  cabinet  to  me, 
but  I  think  Muriel  did,  because  she  said  in 
her  note  she  thought  it  would  do  to  keep  my 
birds'  eggs  in.  But,  you  see,  my  collection 
ought  all  to  be  under  glass." 

"It  ought  to  be  under  foot!''*  hissed 
Montague. 

"Well,  take  the  flask  instead,"  retorted 
Charlie  hotly.  "  Whoever  you  intended  the 
cabinet  for  will  have  a  much  better  present 
in  the  flask,  then  everybody  will  be  satisfied, 
and  there's  no  harm  done." 

"  Isn't  there  ?  "  snarled  Montague,  long- 
ing to  show  his  cousin  the  enormity  of  his 
offence,  but  prudently  refraining.  "  Better 
keep  the  flask — it's  no  good  to  me — at  least, 
I  mean  you  can  send  it  on  to  whom  you  like ! " 
And,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  shook  the 
dust  of  Charlie's  lodgings  from  his  feet  in 
a  very  unchristian-like  and  un-Christmas-like 
spirit. 

"  Got  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Muriel,  running  to 
the  hall  door  as  soon  as  she  heard  her 
husband's  latchkey  in  the  lock. 

"  No,"  replied  Monty  venomously.  "  The 
ungrateful  faol  has  sent  it  on  by  carrier  to 
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Aunt  Sarah  as  a  present  from  himself.   We're 
fairly  in  the  cart  this  time  !  " 

Muriel's  face  fell  and  she  frowned  medi- 
tatively. Then  once  more  falHng  back  on  her 
turn  for  philosophy,  she  remarked  :  *'  Well, 
if  we  are,  we  are  !  " 

"My  good  ivoman^''  ejaculated  Monty, 
"  for  sheer  folly,  you  run  that  ass  Charlie 
pretty  close  !  If  we  are,  we  are,  indeed ! 
Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?  " 

"  No,"  sajd  Muriel.  "  I  can  make  a  sug- 
gestion, and  that  is  that  you  should  bicycle 
over  to  your  aunt's  and  get  there  before 
Jakes — he  never  gets  to  Little  Wilminton 
before  seven.  Don't  go  empty-handed,  and 
substitute  your  present  for  the  cabinet." 

"  Sounds  easy,"  sneered  Montague,  "  and 
it's  a  good  idea  sending  me  off  on  my 
bicycle  on  a  wild-goose  chase  with  a  cold 
Hke  this." 

"I  hiow,  dearie,"  said  his  wife  with  feehng ; 
"  but  if  you  ride  fast  and  get  hot,  it  may  do 
your  cold  a  world  of  good,  whereas  if  you 
don't,  and  she  gets  the  cabinet  back,  she'll* 
never  forgive  you.  Anyhow,  can  you  think 
of  a  better  plan  ?  " 

Montague  couldn't,  though,  as  he 
ploughed  along  the  muddy  by-road  to 
Little  Wilminton,  he  cursed  his  luck  not 
once,  but  many  times,  while  the  plated 
hot-water  dish  which  he  had  purchased  to 
propitiate  the  old  lady,  dangled  bulkily  from 
his  handle-bar  and  combined  with  the  greasy 
surface  to  make  a  series  of  side-slips  more 
than  probable.  But  he  certainly  got  hot, 
for  he  rode  fast,  with  his  harassed  eyes  fixed 
on  the  turn  of  the  road  in  front,  in  the  hope 
of  descrying  the  crawling  carrier's  cart  with 
Jakes's  stout  figure  seated  on  the  shaft. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  was  in  sight 
of  his  aunt's  house — the  last  out  of  Little 
Wilminton — that  he  perceived  the  object  of 
his  chase  drawn  up  outside  the  garden  gate. 
Uncertain  at  first  whether  the  deed  was 
done,  and  the  cabinet  already  in  its  original 
purchaser's  hands,  or  whether  it  was  still 
undelivered,  Montague  gave  a  final  sprint, 
and  leapt  off  his  machine  just  as  the  stalwart 
Jakes  pushed  open  the  gate  with  the  ill-fated 
square  brown  paper  parcel  under  his  arm. 

"Is  that  for  Miss  Marriot?"  he  said. 
"Because  I'm  going  up  to  the  house — I'll 
take  it  with  me." 

The  carrier  looked  doubtful,  not  because 
he  was  unwilling  to  trust  Miss  Marriot's 
property  to  her  nephew,  but  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  miss  his  chance  of  a  Christmas 
box  at  the  front  door. 

Divining  the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  Monty 


plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
though  he  usually  made  a  practice  of 
looking  each  side  of  every  sixpence,  handed 
the  man  half-a-crown  with  a  muttered 
"  Merry  Christmas  to  you  ! "  seized  the  cabinet, 
and  became  aware  that  his  aunt  was  standing 
at  the  front  window  watching  the  transaction. 
To  drop  the  cabinet  behind  a  sheltering  bush 
and  hold  the  hot-water  dish  prominently 
before  him  was  the  work  of  a  breathless 
moment,  and  the  next  he  was  enthusiastically 
greeting  the  gaunt  and  spectacled  old  lady 
on  the  doorstep,  and  pressing  his  present 
into  her  hands. 

"No,  I  won't  come  in,"  he  said — "I've 
only  a  moment.  That's  from  both  of  us, 
and  I  mustn't  kiss  you — I've  got  a  brute 
of  a  cold  1 " 

"  My  dear  nephew,  this  is  good  of  you  !  " 
exclaimed  the  agitated  old  lady,  moved 
almost  to  tears.  "  But  don't  run  away 
for  a  minute.  Has  your  dear  wife  got  my 
present  yet  ? " 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Montague  truthfully. 

His  aunt  looked  worried.  "Well,  she'll 
surely  get  it  to-night.  And  look  here,  my 
dear,"  she  added  mysteriously,  "  there's 
something  for  you  at  the  back  of  the  bottom 
drawer." 

"  Oh,  aunt,"  murmured  Montague,  "  how 
kind  ! " 

"  Well,  I've  been  saving  it  up  for  you," 
replied  his  beaming  relative  ;  "  but  all  I  ask 
is,  don't  use  it  extravagantly,  my  dear,  but 
put  by  a  little  for  a  rainy  day." 

"  That  I  will  !  "  exclaimed  Monty.  "  I'm 
sure  it's  very  generous  of  you.  It  will  be 
most  useful." 

"  I  wish  I  could  spare  you  more,"  said 
Aunt  Sarah  ;  "  but  let  me  know  when  it's 
all  gone.  I  don't  w^ant  you  to  stint  yourself, 
particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year." 

With  repeated  thanks,  and  assurances  that 
Muriel  would  write  the  next  day,  Monty 
retired,  flushed  with  success  and  his  hasty 
ride,  stealthily  but  safely  retrieved  his 
treasure  from  behind  the  bush,  and  pedalled 
home  through  the  dusk  and  the  mud, 
forgetting  his  weariness  in  the  warm  glow 
of  triumphant  achievement. 

The  holly  was  up  behind  the  pictures,  and 
the  mistletoe  gently  revolving  from  the 
chandelier  in  the  hall,  when  Montague 
strode  into  the  sitting-room  and  planked 
the  cabinet  down  on  the  table. 

"  There  it  is,"  he  said.  "  I  got  there  just 
before  Jakes,  so  it's  all  right.  You'd  better 
open  it — my  hands  are  too  cold." 

Muriel,   who  never   made  a  practice   of 
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untying  knots,  slashed  at  the  string  with 
her  scissors,  tore  off  the  brown  paper  and 
removed  the  bottom  drawer,  and,  with  ^her 
big  grey  eyes  sparkhng  with  anticipation, 
handed  her  husband  an  envelope  addressed 
to  him  in  Aunt  Sarah's  cramped,  irregular 
caligraphy. 

"  I  hope  it's  something  decent,"  she  said. 

Montague  took  it  with  assumed  indifference. 

"  So  do  I,"  he  remarked  ;  "  it's  cost  me  a 
flask,  a  hot-water  dish,  and  half-a-crown 
for  Jakes.  It  must  be  a  fair  amount, 
because  she  said  I  was  to  put  some  by  for 
a  rainy  day." 

As  he  spoke,  he  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  disclosed  to  view  a  square  piece  of 
"  Patent  porous  plaster  for  catarrh  and  chest 
affections,''  on  the  outside  of  which  was 
written  :  "  Use  carefully — my  own  doctor's 
prescription." 

"  Well,  I'm "  began  Montague. 

"So  am  I!"  Muriel  interposed  hastily. 


Her  pretty,  round  chin  was  puckered  and 
trembling,  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  clutched 
him  by  the  arms,  and,  hiding  her  face  in 
the  lapel  of  his  overcoat,  laughed  until  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

For  a  moment,  in  furious  resentment, 
Montague  ^ tried  to  release  himself  from  her 
grasp ;  but  it  was  no  good.  She  clung  tightly 
and  so  close  that  Monty  caught  the  contagion, 
willy-nilly,  and,  throwing  back  his  head, 
saved  the  situation,  and  made  Jane  in  the 
kitchen  exclaim  to  herself  that  "  Master's 
cold  must  be  better,  bless  'is  'eart,  or  'e 
couldn't  laugh  so  'earty  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Monty,  feebly  dropping  into 
the  arm-chair  and  pulling  Muriel  down  on  his 
knee,  "what  do  you  suggest  now,  little  pal  ?  " 

"That  we  make  poor  old  Charlie  have 
Christmas  dinner  with  us  to-morrow,"  replied 
Muriel,  wiping  her  eyes,  "so  that  we  can 
all  have  a  good  laugh  together." 

And  they  did. 


W 


THE    DANCE. 


HEN  winter  winds  be  wailing,  and  birds  in  slielter  hide, 
A  leaf  taps  at  my  window  and  beclcons  me  outside. 


**Wliat  do  you  there  in  the  ingle,  snug  and  warm, 
Whilst  we  drift  out  here  in  the  van  of  the  coming  storm? 

What  dream  you  there,  by  the  embers  smould'ring  sweet, 
While  we  toss  and  turn  in  the  dark  o*  the  empty  street? 

Unbolt  the  window-latch,  open  wide  the  door  I 

Come,  twirl  with  the  dead  leaves  on  the  red  beechen  floor! 

Hark,  the  fiddles  tuning  I    Hark,  the  flutes  begin  I 
Calling  up  the  dancers  the  beechen  halls  within. 

The  oak  leaf  is  in  filamot,  the  nut  in  yellow  gown, 
The  cherry  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  the  guelder  in  marone. 

Silver  wears  the  sallow  leaf,  and  gold  the  maple  wears, 
The  spindle  tree  in  colours  three,  with  corals  at  her  ears. 

Hark  you  to  the  castanets!    Hark  the  tambourine, 
Beating  up  the  merry  troop  the  beechen  doors  within  I 

Take  your  skirt  of  coquelicot,  put  on  your  murrey  hood. 
And  spin  with  the  dead  leaves  a»dancing  in  the  wood." 


ALICE  E.   GILLINQTON. 


THE    RENAISSANCE    OF   GEE'S. 


By   amber  reeves. 


TRANGERS  who 
walk  down  the  west 
side  of  Felden  Street, 
which  is  in  a  suburb 
far  towards  the 
south  of  London, 
often  pause  for  a 
moment  before  a 
little  draper's  shop. 
It  is  the  second 
draper's  past  "The 
Golden  Key,"  and  it  has  the  Elite 
Confectionery  Stores  on  its  north,  and  on 
its  south  a  greengrocer  who  waters  his 
pavement  in  figures  of  eight  as  if  he  were  a 
butcher.  Facing  the  shops  there  are  small 
houses  in  dusty  gardens,  with  notices  over 
their  doors  that  apartments  may  be  had, 
especially  by  single  gentlemen.  The  whole 
street  is  linked  to  the  centre  of  the  world 
by  a  line  of  green  omnibuses  that  take  a 
circuitous  way  to  Charing  Cross. 

The  particular  draper's  shop  of  which  I 
spoke  is  not  quite  as  the  other  shops  that 
surround  it ;  it  has  a  character  and  it  has  a 
history.  The  frames  of  its  two  windows  are 
painted  green,  and  over  them  the  inscription 
"Thomas  Gee,  Linen  Draper  and  Haber- 
dasher," is  surrounded  by  a  pattern  of 
foliage  and  executed  in  unconventional 
lettering.  The  dresses  in  one  of  the 
windows  have  high  waists  or  no  waists  at 
all,  they  avoid  lace  and  trimming,  and  aim 
at  a  simple  beauty  relieved  by  floral 
embroidery.  The  hats  that  sometimes 
accompany  them  are  equally  full  of  cultured 
meaning.  In  the  other  window  the  display 
is  more  various ;  it  shifts  from  coloured 
stockings  to  candlesticks  and  belt-buckles  in 
wrought  copper.  If  he  is  asked  for  silver- 
ware, the  proprietor  will  explain  that  he 
shows  such  articles  to  please  some  of  his 
artist  friends,  and  that  their  means  do  not 
run  to  experiments  in  the  more  expensive 
metal.  He  will,  however,  be  delighted  to 
convey  orders. 

Even  if  you  do  not  care  to  enter  the  shop, 
you  may  see  Mr.  Gee  through  the  glass  door, 
or  early  in  the  morning  surveying  his  wares 
from  the  pavement.  He  is  a  little  man  with 
fair  hair,  and  he  wears  a  brown  suit  with  a 


dull  orange  tie.  He  is  helped  by  his  wife, 
who  is  dressed  in  dark  green  after  the 
fashion  of  the  garments  in  the  window. 
Her  functions  are  to  soothe  and  to  restrain, 
for  she  considers  that  her  husband's  taste 
errs  a  little  on  the  side  of  the  eccentric. 
The  boy  and  the  young  lady  who  form  the 
staff  are  kept  somewhat  in  the  background 
while  their  minds  are  being  cultivated. 

The  shop  did  not  always  strike  so  bold  a 
note.  While  old  Mr.  Gee  was  alive — young 
Mr.  Thomas  Gee's  father — it  was  a  dusty 
little  place,  largely  given  over  to  glass 
hatpins,  cheap  insertions,  harsh  flimsy  dress 
materials,  and  all  that  Mr.  Melley,  the 
assistant,  summed  up  as  "fancy  lines." 
Under  what  was  virtually  Mr.  Melley 's 
management,  everything  was  trashy  and 
nothing  was  pleasant  to  touch,  so  that 
Thomas  grew  up  to  believe  that  the  drapery 
was  a  very  unbeautiful  profession. 

Mr.  Melley  was  the  only  male  assistant ; 
the  rest  of  the  work  was  done  by  two  young 
ladies.  One  of  these  was  Miss  Simmons, 
downstairs  in  the  shop,  of  whom  Thomas 
was  a  little  afraid,  the  other  was  a  dim 
person  who  worked  in  the  tiny  room  known 
as  the  dressmaking  department,  and  never 
stayed  more  than  a  month  or  two. 
Mr.  Melley's  excuse  for  these  constant 
dismissals  was  that  times  were  slack,  and 
that  "  the  dressmaking  "  did  not  work  hard 
enough  to  earn  her  keep.  Miss  Simmons 
remained  chiefly  because  he  thought  her 
smart-looking,  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  his 
that  to  look  smart  was  half  the  battle. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  father's  death 
that  the  event  occurred  which  caused  Thomas 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  business.  He 
had  been  one  afternoon  to  visit  a  whole- 
sale firm  in  the  City,  in  order  to  dispute 
a  bill,  and  as  he  was  coming  back,  tired  and 
discouraged,  he  found  that  he  had  mistaken 
his  bus  and  was  passing  through  Oxford 
Circus.  The  idea  came  to  him  that  it  would 
be  amusing  to  walk  down  Regent  Street  and 
see  the  big  shops  while  they  were  open. 

He  climbed  down  from  his  bus  with  a 
rising  sense  of  adventure.  He  felt  himself 
for  a  moment  a  free  man.  He  was  no  mere 
assistant  chained  to  his  counter  except  on 
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Sundays  and  Saturday  afternoons  ;  lie  was  a 
property-holder,  the  head  of  a  busings,  an 
employer.  As  he  looked  into  the  windows 
that  he  passed,  his  expression  was  at  first  a 
little  patronising. 

This  mood  did  not  last.  The  shops  were 
too  big,  too  brilliant.  He  thought  of  the 
trifles  made  of  imitation  lace  that  Sir.  Melley 
gummed  on  to  his  own  windows  with  gelatine 
lozenges.  His  heart  sank  as  he  calculated  the 
turnover  of  these  great  establishments,  their 
constantly  renewed  stocks,  their  ability  to  set 
a  fashion.  There  had  been  rumours  that 
Driscoll's  were  about  to  start  a  branch  not 
two  minutes'  walk  from  Felden  Street ;  he 
told  himself  bitterly  that  there  was  no  place 
left  now  for  little  men  like  him.  The 
memory  of  the  vainly  disputed  bill  burned 
in  his  mind. 

He  was  startled  from  his  dejection  by  a 
window  at  whose  glow  of  colour  he  had 
thrown  a  casual  glance.  "  'Ot  stuff  there  !  " 
he  said  to  himself,  and  tben  moved  closer. 

The  window  w^as  full  of  flame-coloured 
stuffs,  some  dark,  some  pale,  some  of  them 
shot  with  gold  so  that  the  light  slipped  over 
them,  making  them  almost  look  as  if  they 
moved  like  flames.  A  bowl  of  tulips  stood 
on  the  floor  in  front. 

Mr.  Gee  looked  at  it  slowly  and  thoroughly, 
trying  to  take  it  in.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  his  hands  were  tinghng  ;  nothing 
in  his  upbringing  had  prepared  him  for 
getting  excited  by  useless  things  like  colours. 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  rubbed  the  back  of 
his  head  indifferently  ;  he  wished  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  was  not  profoundly  moved. 

''  Didn'  know  there  ivere  colours  like  that," 
he  was  saying  to  himself  ;  and  then  :  "  Must 
cost  a  bit,  keeping  them  flowers  renewed." 

He  was  struck  afresh  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  insignificance.  As  if  a  few  tulips 
mattered  to  a  shop  like  that !  He  moved 
on  hastily,  for  he  felt  that  he  must  be 
looking  foolish,  staring  into  the  window  like 
a  gaby. 

The  next  window  did  not  strike  him 
immediately  as  the  first  had  done,  but  after 
a  moment  he  liked  it  even  more.  The  red 
window  had  been  fierce — it  had  almost 
frightened  Mr.  Gee,  who  was  not  a  fierce 
little  man — but  this  window  was  delicate  and 
persuasive.  It  was  full  of  pale  blues  and 
greens,  reminiscent  to  superior  people  of 
springing  wheat  and  reflections  of  willow 
branches  in  a  river,  and  a  number  of  other 
'  things  which  had  never  been  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Gee.  His  mind  was  more  steady  now — 
sufliciently  recovered,  in  fact,  for  him   to 


wonder  how  they — whoever  they  were — had     a 
ever,  come  to  think  of  it.     .  /f' 

Itwas  not  long  before  his  desire  to  escap  V 
notice  moved  him  on  again,  and  as  he  walked 
down  the  street,  he  told  himself  that  he 
would  give  something  to  have  the  handhng 
of  stock  like  that.  And  all  the  w^ay  home, 
on  the  top  of  his  bus,  he  thought  wonderful 
thoughts. 

He  walked  into  his  little  shop  exalted, 
his  head  spinning,  but  the  hot,  stale  smell 
that  met  him  on  the  threshold  stopped  him 
dead.  It  was  a  smell  of  size  and  bad  air 
and  cheap  dyes,  the  smell  of  his  everyday 
life.  The  gas  was  lit ;  its  rays  fell  on 
Mr.  Melley's  stooping  shoulders,  on  the  thin 
hair  that  clothed  his  head,  and  then  on  the 
brilliant  white  of  some  cheap  handkerchiefs 
that  he  was  counting.  As  he  counted,  his 
lips  moved  foolishly. 

Mr.  Gee's  elation  fled,  lost  in  a  wave  of 
angry  misery.  He  walked  quickly  through 
the  shop  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him, 
without  speaking.  He  spent  the  next  hour 
with  a  newspaper  in  the  parlour,  under  the 
pretence  of  having  his  supper. 

He  woke  next  morning  to  a  day  of  worries. 
Mr.  Melley  had  been  turning  the  shop  up- 
side down,  sorting  the  old  stock  before  the 
spring  buying.  Mr.  Gee  was  nervous  about 
the  spring  buying.  The  fashions  had  not 
yet  been  finally  declared.  If  he  bought  now, 
he  was  running  the  risk  of  finding  himself 
hopelessly  wrong  when  the  trend  of  local 
taste  showed  itself,  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Melley 
urged,  if  he  hung  on  much  longer  with  his 
winter  stock,  a  few  fine  sunny  days  might 
carry  the  cream  of  the  spring  shopping  else- 
where. He  had  all  the  disadvantage  of 
inexperience,  and  Mr.  Melley  was  very  glib 
and  assured.  It  was,  this  gentleman  said, 
merely  a  matter  of  knack.  Mr.  Gee  couldn't 
be  expected  to  understand  everything  all  at 
once,  but  he,  Mr.  Melley,  so  to  speak,  his 
poor  old  master's  right  hand,  was  there  to  do 
his  best  for  him,  and  what  that  best  was  he 
had  only  to  look  around  him  to  see. 

As  they  went  through  drawer  after  drawer 
and  shelf  after  shelf,  Mr.  Gee  became  more 
and  more  discouraged.  His  stock  seemed 
almost  incredibly  cheap  and  ugly,  and  the 
ugher  a  thing  was,  the  more  strongly 
Mr.  Melley  seemed  to  insist  that  it  was  a 
good  paying  line.  When  Mr.  Gee  mildly 
suggested  that  it  certainly  hadn't  paid  well 
in  the  past,  that  the  shop  altogether  was  in 
a  very  bad  way,  the  assistant  merely  waved 
his  hand  and  said  that  if  that  didn't  pay, 
nothing  would,  apparently  considering  this 
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argument  aiiaiiswerable.  His  master  began 
to  feel  as  if  Mr.  Melley  were  taking  possession 
of  all  his  future  life.  He  saw  himself 
gradually  acquiring  a  smile  like  Mr.  Melley's, 
waving  a  customer  in  like  Mr.  Melley, 
listening  for  ever,  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
to  Mr.  Melley 's  feebly  salacious  jokes.  The 
voice  of  the  assistant  would  penetrate  these 
visions,  saying  :  "  As  you  know,  sir,  I've 
been  acquainted  with  this  neighbourhood  for 
years  !  " 

Stocktaking,  after  this  desultory  fashion, 
went  on  for  four  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  Mr.  Gee  was  tired  out,  and  Mr.  Melley 
had  several 'times  observed  to  Miss  Simmons 
that  if  he  didn't  take  after  his  poor  pa  in 
anything  else,  he  took  after  him  in  his 
temper.  Miss  Simmons  assented.  She 
regarded  Mr.  Melley  as  the  real  head  of  the 
business,  and  when  he  spoke  she  generally 
assented. 

On  the  fifth  day  Mr.  Gee  said  that  he 
must  go  out.  He  gave  no  reason,  and  paid 
no  heed  to  Mr.  Melley 's  disapproving  grunts. 
He  had  determined  to  see  the  wonderful 
windows  again. 

They  were  dijfferent  this  time,  as  wonder- 
ful, but  perhaps  not  quite  so  bewildering. 
They  were  displaying  dresses  and  hats.  The 
dresses  w^ere  above  Mr.  Gee's  comprehen- 
sion— he  could  not  imagine  anyone  w^earing 
them — but  the  hats  he  understood  at  once. 
What  surprised  him  most  to-day  was  the 
level  of  prices  ;  one  of  the  scarves  round  a 
hat  was  marked  one-and-elevenpence. 

Then  his  great  thought,  his  inspiration, 
came.  One-and-elevenpence  was  anybody's 
price.  If  such  glory  could  be  sold  for  one- 
and-elevenpence,  why  shouldn't  he  sell  it  in 
his  shop— why  shouldn't  his  shop  be  a 
wonder,  too  ? 

He  did  not  notice  the  sky  or  the  streets  as 
he  went  home  this  time — his  head  was  too 
full  of  plans.  The  great  idea  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  it  opened  out,  developed  a 
thousand  possibilities.  He  welcomed  it  reck- 
lessly, disregarding  the  risk,  refusing  to 
think  of  what  his  friends  would  say.  He 
was  not  even  afraid  of  Mr.  Melley.  He 
would  stock  his  shop  with  goods  that  had 
beautiful  colours,  goods  that  smelled  nice, 
goods  that  were  nice  to  touch.  He  w^ould 
go  into  the  big  shop  some  day  and  buy 
something,  and  see  if  he  couldn't  find  out 
how  they  did  it ;  after  all,  dressing  a  window 
w^as  mostly  tricks.  His  shop  would  grow,  it 
would  become  famous,  it  would  lead  the 
neighbourhood  ;  all  South  London  should 
learn  from  it  what  was  what. 


He  did  not  mention  his  plans  that  night, 
but  contented  himself  with  examining  the 
w^holesale  catalogues.  He  found  that  they 
were  very  disappointing,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  colours.  "In  pink,  sky,  helio, 
olive,  and  tan,"  they  would  say,  which  mioht 
mean  anything,  or  "In  all  fashionable 
shades,"  or  "All  the  new  colours."  "Art 
shades  "  sounded  better,  but  he  recalled  the 
contents  of  other  packages  marked  "Art 
shades,"  and  did  not  feel  that  they  were  very 
helpful.     Mr.  Gee  w^ent  to  bed  discouraged. 

He  acknowledges  now  that  he  would 
probably  have  given  up  altogether  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  hats.  Fate  sent  the  hats 
in  the  care  of  a  red-haired  traveller,  who 
was  letting  them  go  cheap  because  no  one 
would  look  at  them.  He  seemed  surprised 
when  Mr.  Gee  gave  the  order,  and  hurried 
off  afterwards  as  if  he  were  afraid  it  would 
be  revoked.  He  couldn't  see  them,  of  course, 
as  Mr.  Gee  did,  made  beautiful  with  simple 
wreaths  and  glowing  scarves. 

Neither  could  Mr.  Melley.  When  the  hats 
came,  he  looked  at  them  for  a  long  time 
without  speaking,  then  he  remarked  that 
tastes  differed,  and  that,  as  he  had  not  been 
consulted,  he  had  nothing  to  say.  But  to 
Miss  Simmons,  whose  own  Sunday  hats  he 
thought  very  effective,  he  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  letting  ideas  and  such  affect 
one's  business.  The  hats  were  unsaleable  ; 
they  were  not  toney  enough,  and  they  would 
not  stand  enough  trimming.  They  were 
floppy  ;  they  gave  no  chance  with  feathers 
or  buckles,  or  anything  that  would  stand 
up  and  look  smart.  Besides,  what  people 
want  for  one-and-six  is  something  that 
looks  like  four-and-eleven,  not  coarse  straw 
that  might  not  have  cost  five-three-farthings. 

Miss  Simmons  agreed  with  him.  She  said 
she  would  not  be  seen  with  a  hat  like  that 
on  her  head  for  something.  This  finished 
the  matter,  for  Miss  Simmons  affected  a  wide 
range  of  hats — anything,  as  she  explained  to 
her  friends,  going  with  really  fair  hair  that 
has  a  natural  wave  in  it. 

She  added  that  Mr.  Matthews,  the  draper 
higher  up,  had  just  got  in  some  fancy  straws 
at  one-and-nine-three — sweetly  pretty — in 
pink  and  blue  and  mauve.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  Miss  Simmons's  mind  where  her 
own  custom  would  go. 

She  did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Gee,  but  her  expression  warned  him  that  he 
could  not  expect  her  to  help  him  trim  the 
rubbish.  Pie  had  to  fall  back  on  little  Miss 
Dodge,  of  the  dressmaking,  who  was  not 
much  to  look  at,  but  a  willing  little  thing. 
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Then  came  the  great  day  when  they  made 
their  dehiit,  when  he  allotted  a  whole  window 
for  their  display.  He  dressed  it  himself — he 
could  not  trust  Mr.  Melley's  technical  skill 
with  the  blending  of  shades  that  he  desired — 
and  he  found  it  very  difficult.  None  of 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  success- 
ful windows  in  that  admirable  paper  The 
Draper's  Record  recurred  to  his  mind  in  any 
helpful  manner.  As  a  rule,  he  dressed  with 
a  careful  sense  of  fitness  ;  to-day  he  was 
nervous.  But  when  he  had  finished,  a  little 
later  than  usual,  he,  felt  proud  of  the 
result.  No  doubt  about  it,  it  struck  a 
real  artistic  note.  Several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  he  w^ent  out  into  the 
street  and  gazed  innocently  at  the  traffic, 
returning  with  a  delicious  fleeting  glance  at 
the  charming  thing  in  the  window,  and  a 
belief  that  no  one  had  discovered  why  he 
went.  To  the  sneers  of  his  staff  he  became 
resigned,  finding  in  them  only  a  natural 
outcome  of  inferiority ;  his  good  opinion 
of  himself  rose  high. 

As  time  went  on,  this  good  opinion  became 
of  some  importance,  for  the  fears  of  Mr. 
Melley  were  justified,  and  the  hats  did  not 
sell.  One  lady  had  asked  to  look  at  them,  and 
then,  turning  a  specimen  in  an  unsensitive 
hand,  had  declared  that  the  straw  was 
common-looking.  Mr.  Gee  bowed  to  the 
decree,  his  habitual  stock  of  reassurances 
failing  because  the  word  had  been  a  stab. 
Mr.  Melley's  dislike  of  his  employer  was  again" 
stimulated ;  he  felt  on  his  own  lips  the 
customary  phrases  :  "  The  latest,  madam,  the 
very  latest  1 "  "  We  are  selling  a  great  many 
of  these, madam."  "The  coming  style,"  that 
would  have  spurred  the  lady  to  a  purchase. 
But  Mr.  Gee  had  merely  replaced  the  hat. 

Another  lady  came  seeking  headgear  for 
two  little  girls,  though,  as  she  conscientiously 
explaine'd,  what  she  really  wanted  was  some- 
thing in  pink  or  blue  chiffon,  with  bows 
tinder  the  ear.  Certainly  the  hats  looked 
out  of  place  on  the  ribboned  and  ringleted 
hair  of  the  two  children  ;  but  then,  as 
Mr.  Gee  said  to  himself  afterwards,  they  had 
podgy  legs,  flat  noses — they  were  unworthy 
of  anything  but  chiffon.  Moreover,  not 
even  Mr.  Melley  could  have  persuaded  that 
mother  to  her  undoing  ;  she  had  only  come 
in  because  she  had  ten  minutes  to  spare. 

It  was  this  day  that  a  queer  little  incident 
happened.  Mr.  Gee  was  alone  in  the  shop, 
while  Miss  Simmons  and  Mr.  Melley  were 
having  their  dinner.  For  the  moment  he 
could  not  hide  his  disappointment.  As  he 
stood  by  his  counter,  staring  gloomily  at  the 


floor,  he  told  himself  that  London  was  no 
good,  it  was  too  crowded  ;  there  was  no 
room  for  new  ideas,  a  chap  had  no  chance. 
He  wondered  whether,  after  all,  he  mightn't 
do  better  in  the  Colonies.  He  was  so 
occupied  by  his  reflections  that,  when  he 
heard  a  footstep,  he  pulled  himself  together 
suddenly,  thinking  that  a  customer  must  have 
come  in  unnoticed. 

But  it  was  not  a  customer ;  it  w^as  only 
Miss  Dodge,  of  the  dressmaking.  She  was 
standing  in  front  of  him,  as  if  she  had 
something  to  say.     She  looked  nervous. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked  her  indifferently. 

She  twisted  her  hands  together.  "  I  was 
jus'  coming  down,  Mr.  Gee,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
w^as  going  down  to  dinner.  It  isn't  any- 
thing,   Mr.    Gee,    only "      She    didn't 

seem  able  to  go  on. 

He  tapped  the  counter  with  his  forefinger, 
not  impatiently,  but  w4th  just  that  tinge  of 
authority  which  is  proper  in  an  employer. 
"  Come,  come,  Miss  Dodge,"  he  said,  "  what 
is  it  ?  " 

She  swallowed  hard,  and  then  suddenly 
told  him.  "  It  was  only  them  hats,  Mr. 
Gee,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so.  I  don't 
care  w4iat  that  Miss  Simmons  says — I  think 
they're  lovely,  sir,  truly  I  do  !  "  She  gave 
him  another  terrified  look,  and  then  fled  to 
the  door  at  the  back  before  he  had  time  to 
answer. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  the 
door  which  had  closed  behind  her,  and  then, 
though  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  he  smiled. 
Miss  Dodge  w^as  not  an  important  person, 
but  even  her  sympathy  was  better  than 
nothing.  Her  face  wasn't  half  bad-looking 
when  it  was  flushed  ;  in  fact,  he  wouldn't 
mind  saying  anywhere  that  she  was  pretty, 
he  wouldn't  mind  at  all. 

Either  the  sympathy  or  the  prettiness 
must  have  encouraged  him,  for  though  the 
days  went  unprofitably  by,  he  still  kept  his 
hats  in  the  window.  The  world  might 
refuse  them,  but  he  had  come  to  feel  that 
the  w^orld's  refusal  made  them  the  more 
his  own.  He  Avent  often  to  gaze  at  his 
window  now,  and  far  more  openly.  His 
defensive  instincts  were  fiercer  because  no 
custom  came  to  justify  them.  His  scorn  for 
the  wayfarers  in  the  street  grew  daily,  and 
expressed  itself  in  irritation.  Mr.  Melley 
used  to  say  to  Miss  Simmons  that  he  was 
glad  his  poor  father  w^asn't  there  to  see  him. 
And  still  the  ladies  who  swam  through  the 
glass  door  to  demand  laces,  hairpins,  aprons, 
blouses,  remained  dumb  on  the  subject  of 
hats. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  GEE'S. 
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an  indicating  jerk  of  his  head,  "if  they  aren't  the 
customers  'e's  after  !  " 

Miss  Simmons  smiled  primly  in  assent ;  the  girls 
offended  her  sense  of  seemliness,  and  she  did  not  wish 
to  appear  too  jocular. 

And  then,  rather  noisily  and  with  little  gigglings, 
the  girls  came  in.  One  of  them  gave  Mr.  Melley 
an  appraising  look  that  shocked  him  severely,  and 
then  asked  in  a  drawling  voice  if  they  might  see 
hats — the  hats  in    the  window.     Feminine  sympathy 
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''  'Come,  coiiu', 

I\Iiss     Dodge,' 

he  said,    '  what 

is  it?'" 


■  ''  Its, 
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One  morning, 
just  as  Mr.  Melley 
had  finished  telling  Miss 
Simmons  that  "if  'e'adn't  the 
welfare  of  the  shop  so  nuich  to 
'eart,  'e'd  not  be  sorry  that  the  young 
'un  was  learning  a  lesson,"  a  cjuaint  bevy 
of  girls  approached  the  unfortunate  window. 
Their  clothes  were  strange,  their  hair  was  disturbing, 
they  bore  themselves  as  a  class  apart. 

"  I  shouldn't  wondei',''  naid  Mi\  Melley,  wiih  fine  irony  and 
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made  Miss  Simmons  call  for  Mr.  Gee^  who 
was  dejectedly  adding  figm^es  in  the  back 
room,  while  the  girls  settled  down  round 
two  chairs,  and  one  of  them  perched  herself 
on  the  counter.  That  w^as  too  much  for 
Mr.  Mellej,  and  he  retired,  not  seeing  that 
her  companions  pulled  her  from,  her  in- 
decorous seat  and  insisted  on  her  future 
good  behaviour.  As  Mr.  Gee  came  in  from 
the  other  room,  he  saw  a  slim  creature  who 
was  creamy  and  golden-brown  and  defiant, 
a  little  flushed,  moreover,  from  her  encounter 
with  the  collective  will.  The  sight  flicked 
blood  to  his  cheeks,  an^— he  felt  it  miserably 
even  through  his  stir  of  pleasure — to  his 
ears  and  the  back  of  his  neck.  But  he 
smiled  and  said  "hats"  in  as  even  a  tone 
as  if  he  were  asked  for  them  every  hour. 
The  girls  intimated  in  a  clustering  way  that 
they  W' anted  a  hat  that  would  go  with  this 
terra-cotta  dress — they  pulled  forward  tlie 
dark  little  lady  who  was  wearing  it—and 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  right 
colour  anywhere.     But  in  his  window: — — 

He  dived  and  produced  the  hat  they 
must  mean.  It  was  held  against  the  dress, 
pronounced  to  "go,"  and  then  tried  on 
successfully.  The  little  lady  was  relieved  ; 
she  had  begun  to  think  she  Avould  never 
find  what  she  wanted,  and  her  companions 
were  so  pleased  with  the  purchase  that  they 
made  ventures  for  themselves.  In  the  end 
three  hats  were  bought,  and  two  more 
damsels,  one  of  them  the  btbwn  girl,  said 
that  they  would  come  back,  bfiiiging  colours 
that  they  wished  to  match.  They  wore 
their  new  hats  out  of  the  shop,  and  Mr,  Gee 
was  left  to  pack  up  the  old  ones  and  dreani 
dreams. 

I  This  was  the  day  which  he  now  describes 
ak"  the  dawn."  For  it  was  the  Art  School 
\|ho  pulled  him  through.  They  not.  bnly 
c^me  back,  but  they  undertook  to  educate 
liis  soul.  He  made  their  clothes  for  them, 
aiid  they  sent  him  to  the  National  Gallery 
to  study  colour.  He  hoped  at  first  that  he 
l|ad  fallen  in  love  with  them — a  romantic 
passion  was  just  what  he  felt  he  wanted. 
But  there  were  too  many  of  them;  he  got 
qonf  used,  he  never  quite  settled  whose  knight 
he  was  to  be.  He  had  finally  to  fall  back  on 
a  general  devotion,  wdiich,  though "  lacking 
in  the  glamour  of  a  particular  passion,  was 
at  any  rate  refreshingly  high-minded.  . 
I  Meanwhile  his  custom  grew.  People 
tlold  one  another  that  he  had  a  judgment. 
I  But  all  this  was  not  accomplished  without 
^  struggle.  Miss  Simmons  did  not  like  the 
liew  style  of  client,  and  could  not  accustom 


herself  to  their  taste ;  Mr.  Melley  was 
jealous  and  obstructive.  Moreover,  they 
were  nervous  ;  the  business  seemed  to  have 
gone  mad,  and  Mr.  Melley  dreamed  nightly 
of  catastrophe.  Mr.  Gee's  only  ally  was  Miss 
Dodge,  of  the  dressmaking  ;  the  Art  School 
praised  her  taste  in  colours.  Mr.  Gee  formed 
a  habit  of  calling  her  down  to  admire  his 
new  purchases.  This  enraged  Mr.  Melley ;  he 
did  not  want  Mr.  Gee  encouraged,  and  he 
naturally  could  not  bear  to  see  another 
making  capital  out  of  his  own  disaster.  His 
tone  to  Miss  Dodge  grew  curter  every  day,  and 
Miss  Simmons  took  to  sniffing  when  they 
passed  on  the  stairs.  Miss  Dodge  did  not 
complain,  but  Mr.  Gee  couldn't  help  noticing 
sometimes  that  she  had  been  crying. 

He  did  not  dare,  all  the  same,  to  tackle 
Mr.  Melley,  though  he  told  himself  every 
night  that  next  time  he  really  would.  It  was 
Mr.  Melley  himself  who  provoked  the  crisis. 
He  took  advantage  of  a  temporary  lack  of 
orders  to  recommend  Miss  Dodge's  dismissal. 

Then  followed  the  storm.  Miss  Dodge 
remained  discreetly  and  pathetically  in  the 
background  during  two  dreadful  days  while 
Mr.  Melley  was  saying  what  he  really  thought. 
It  was  terrible,  but  Mr.  Gee  did  not  give 
way.  Glimpses  of  poor  little  slandered  Miss 
Dodge  gave  him  new  strength.  He  let  Mr. 
Melley  give  him  notice,  he  expressed  no 
regret  for  the  consequent  loss  of  Miss 
Simmons;  and  only  when,  after  an  anxious 
week,  they  really  went  did  he  realise  how 
much  he  had  been  afraid  of  them. 

Miss  Dodge  was  wonderful  when  they  had 
gone  ;  it  was  owing  to  her  that  he  started  a 
special  gentlemen's  counter.  He  began  to 
think  less  about  the  Art  School  maidens. 

Mr.  Gee  is  vice-president  of  the  local 
Kyrle  Society  now,  and  he  likes  to  think 
himself  a  patron  of  the  arts.  He  owns 
a  collection  of  sketches  by  promising  students, 
and  he  hopes  some  day  to  discover  a  genius. 
His  shop  supports  him  comfortably,  and  his 
career  would  be  untroubled  were  it  not  that 
the  Elite  Confectionery  Stores  next  door 
insists  on  painting  its  front  in  stripes  of  pink 
and  white,  and  that  he  cannot  find  an  errand- 
boy  who  will  dress  as  he  would  Hke.  He  has 
also  a  domestic  difference  to  sharpen  his 
emotions,  for  he  has  set  his  heart  on  training 
the  baby  as  an  artist,  while  Mrs.  Gee,  nee 
Dodge,  thinks  that  she  had  far  better  follow 
her  mother  in  the  shop.  But  he  is  kind  about 
this,  telling  himself  that  not  everyone  can 
share  his  own  masterful  and  daring  grasp 
of  life. 


TAKING    NO    RISKS. 


Mistress  :  Why  haven't  you  swept  the  hall  this  morning  ? 

New  Maid:  Well,  mum/ just  as  I  were  a-goiu   in  to  do  it,  I  noticed  the  master  tying  up  the  mistletoe. 
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AN    ANNUAL    PHENOMENON. 
Why  does  the  porter  touch  his  cap,  the  postman  on 

me  smile? 
What    malces   the    water -man    unbend    in   such    a 

charming:  style? 
What   gracious    influence    transforms   the   man   in 

blue  so  grim? 
Why  should  the  fireman   call  on  me  when  I   have 

not  called  him  ? 
And  has  our  gloomy  dustman  seen  some  vision  fair 

and  bright 
That   suddenly   suffuses  all    his   countenance   with 

light? 
Then  why  should  all  the  tradesmen's  boys   make 

overtures  by  stealth, 
And    show    so    much    anxiety   about    my   state   of 

health  ? 
Ha,    hal     Of    course    1    see    it    all  I     My   mind    is 

growing  clear— 
I   thinic  the  same  thing  happened  just  about  this 

time  last  year. 


Hotel  Propeietor  (at  fashionable  resort) : 
Shall  I  introduce  you  to  some  of  the  ladies 
who  are  also  living  here  ? 

Mrs.  Parvenu  (sadly) :  No,  thank  you.  I 
cannot  smoke  cigarettes,  drink  cocktails,  or 
play  cards  for  money,  but  then,  alas,  I  am  not 
a  lady  I 
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Smith  and  Jones  were  discussing  the  question 
of  who  should  be  head  of  the  house — the  man 
or  the  woman. 

"I  am  the  head  of  my  establishment," 
said  Jones.  "  I  am  the  breadwinner.  Why 
shouldn't  I  be  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Smith,  "  before  my  wife  and 
I  were  married,  we  made  an  agreement  that  I 
should  make  the  rulings  in  all  major  things, 
my  wife  in  all  the  minor." 

"  How  has  it  worked  ?  "  queried  Jones. 

Smith  smiled.  "  So  far,"  he  replied,  "  ne 
major  matters  have  come  up." 
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HIS   MISTAKE. 

Sydney,  the  stealthy,  lay  in  wait 
For  a  last  year's  flapper  whose  name  was  Kate. 
His  pulse  was  performing  at  quite  a  rate, 
For  the  mistletoe  bough  hung  over  his  pate. 

The  corner  was  lonely  and  quite  select. 

The  time  of  her  coming  he'd  carefully  checked, 

And  Sydney  had  ample  cause  to  suspect 

That  the  maid,  when  captured,  would  not  object. 

He'd  turned  down  the  gas  to  a  pin-point  glow- 
Lovers  lose  heart  in  a  glare,  you  know— 
With  a  draught  down  his  neck,  young  5yd  lay  low 
Till  he  heard  the  click  of  high  heels -what  hoi 

He  snatched  at  a  figure  in  filmy  white. 
He  caught  it  to  him  and  lield  it  tight, 
He  planted  a  kiss  on  its  cheek  all  right. 
Then  recoiled  from  an  unexpected  sight. 


For  two  years  the  most  decorous  courtship 
of  Sandy  and  Lisbeth  had  slowly  progressed. 
One  Sabbath  night,  after  a  silence  of  an  hour, 
Lisbeth  murmured :  *' A  penny  for  your  thochts, 
Sandy." 

*'Weel,"  replied  Sandy,  with  boldness,  "I 
was  jist  thinkin'  how  fine  it  wad  be  if  ye  were 
tae  gie  me  a  wee  bit  kissie." 

Lisbeth  kissed  him.  Then  twenty-seven 
minutes  of  silence. 

'*  An'  what  are  ye  thinkin'  aboot  the  noo, 
Sandy — anither  ?  " 

"  Nae,  nae,  lassie  ;  it's  mair  serious  the  noo." 

"  Is  it,  laddie '?  "  asked  Lisbeth  softly,  her 
heart  going  pitapat.    "An'  what  micht  it  be?" 

"I  was  jist  thinkin',"  answered  Sandy, 
"  that  it  was  aboot  time  ye  were  paying  me 
that  penny  for  my  thochts." 


f^'JsSOU    f=hNHiN 


OF    COURSE ! 


Keeper  :    Sir,  sir,  you  mustn't  shoot  at  a  running  bird ! 
Townsman  :    Can't  .you  see  I'm  waiting  for  tlie  beggar  to  stop  ? 


The  figure  adjusted  its  tousled  head, 
And  ••Don't  be  so  rough  I  "  it  fretfully  said, 
While  Syd  became  both  embarrassed  and  red 
When  he  found  he'd  saluted  his  sister  instead. 


"What's  the  child's  name?"  asked  the 
clergyman  of  the  grandfather  at  the  christening. 

"  I  dunno,"  the  grandfather  replied.  And  he 
turned  to  the  father  and  whispered  hoarsely : 
"  What's  the  name  ?  " 

**  Hazel,"  replied  the  father. 

"What?  "  asked  the  grandfather. 

"  Hazel,"  repeated  the  father. 

The  grandfather  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust. 

"  What  d'ye  think  av  that  ?  "  he  asked  the 
clergyman.  "  With  all  the  girls'  names  there 
are — an'  him  namin'  her  after  a  nut !  " 


Mike  got  a  job  moving  some  kegs  of  powder, 
and,  to  the  alarm  of  his  foreman,  was  discovered 
smoking  at  his  work. 

"  Do  you  know  what  happened  when  a  man 
smoked  at  this  job  some  years  ago  ? " 
exclaimed  the  foreman.  "  There  was  an 
explosion  that  blew  up  a  dozen  men." 

"  That  couldn't  happen  here,"  returned  Mike 
calmly. 

"Why  not?" 

"  'Cause  there's  only  you  and  me,"  was  the 
reply. 


Briggs  :  How  about  that  noiseless  type- 
writer you  mentioned  ? 

eToNES :  That's  the  noise  you  just  spoke  of 
in  the  next  room." 
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NEWS    FROM    ABROAD. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  I  was 
annoyed  at  not  hearing  from  the  Brookfields 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  Adelboden.  To 
begin  with,  I  had  very  nearly  gone,  too,  and  it 
would  have  been  comforting,  as  I  hadn't,  to  know 
they  were  having  a  heavy  thaw,  or  too  much 
snow,  or  had  met  with  some  small  accident  just 
enough  to  cast  a  slight  gloom  on  their  party. 
But  no.  In 
spite  of 
Eeginald's 
promise  to 
let  me  know 
if  ski-ing  was 
any  good  as 
an  antidote 
to  a  bad  love 
affair,  and, 
more  particu- 
larly, to  tell 
me  how  Elsa 
Blenkinsop 
was  behaving 
with  that 
young  ass 
Koyds,  who 
had  gone  out 
with  them, 
not  a  word 
from  anyone 
for  over  a 
week.  (You 
needn't  in 
the  least 
sympathise 
with  Miss 
Blenkinsop 
for  having 
such  an  un- 
romantic 
name.  It  was 
her  own  fault 
entirely,  and 
a  good  many 
people  beside 
myself  had 
offered  to 
change  it. 
My  own 
name  is 
Dalrymple.) 

Exactly 
nine  days 
after  their 
departure,  I 
got  a  post- 
card covered 

all  over  with  a  photograph  of  some  of  them 
looking  particularly  idiotic  tobogganing — there 
are  ways  and  ways  of  holding  on  to  each  other 
when  you  toboggan — and  on  the  front  in 
Reginald's  writing  :  "  Very  hot  here  yesterday. 
All  well.  Wish  you  were  here,  too.    Yrs.  ever." 

Of  course,  Reginald  is  very  young,  singularly 
susceptible,  and  probably  in  love  again.  Also, 
everyone   knows    there    isn't    much   time   for 


NINE    POINTS    OF    THE    LAW. 

"  Hello,  Bill  !     Got  a  new  horse?" 

"Yea.    Bloke  up  at  Chorley,  day  before  yesterday,  gave  me  a  tanner  to 
hold  him." 


letters  when  you're  doing  winter  sports.  Still, 
it  was  his  own  suggestion  that  he  should  send 
me  news  of  her.  Reginald's  an  idiot.  Five 
days  elapsed — mind  you,  I  have  never  been  so 
hopelessly  bowled  over  in  my  life  before — and 
then,  if  you  can  believe  it,  another  postcard. 
The  photograph  on  the  back  of  this  one  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  Parliament  Hill 
Fields,  and  there  was  nothing  on  the  front  at 

all ,  only 
across  the 
foreground  in 
the  snow : 
"  Yesterday 
we  were 
smothered  in 
a  beastly 
mist  all  day, 
but  to-day  is 
lovely.  Why 
don't  you 
write  ?  " 

This  came 
at  breakfast, 
and  my  sister 
told  me  ex- 
actly what 
she  thought 
of  me  for 
saying  such 
things  in 
front  of  a 
woman. 

On  my  way 
to  town  that 
morning  I 
went  into  a 
stationer's 
and  bought 
a  picture 
postcard  of 
the  Albert 
M  e  morial, 
took  it  to  a 
post  -office 
and  stamped 
and  ad- 
dressed it  to 
Reginald.  On 
the  front  I 
wrote:  "This 
is  such  a 
pretty  place. 
The  cross  is 
where  my 
window  is. 
We  are  hav- 
ing a  splendid 
time.  I  wish  you  were  here,  too.  Yesterday  I 
picked  a  snowdrop.  The  weather  is  ridiculously 
mild.     Hope  you  are  all  well.     Yrs.,  G.  D." 

Yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  Reginald.  His 
own  opinion  is  that  Elsa  is  getting  bored  with 
young  Royds.  The  day  before  he  wrote  she 
had  asked  after  me.  Good  chap  Reginald, 
really,  only  a  little  thoughtless. 

Charles  Marriage, 
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''You  mustn't  bring  your  tmiu  into  the  kitclien, 
Master  Lennie ;   I'm  busy  making  pastries." 

"Oil,  but  tliis  is  where  we  stop  five  minutes  for 
refreshments  1 " 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CLOWN. 

A  Lament  by  Pantaloon. 

Those    good    old   Christmas    pantos,    in    the    days 
that's  passed  away, 
When  me  and  Joey  used  to  come  out  strong, 
With    Harlequin  a-dancing  with    his  Columbine   so 
gay, 
And  no  one  thought  as  anything  was  wrong. 

We  was  a  funny  couple,  in  our  motley  and  paint. 

As  we  tumbled  on  with  '*  Here  we  are  again  I " 
But  now  the  times  is  altered,  and  the  cry  is  **Here 
we  ain't!'* 

And  you'll  look  for  me  and  Joey  now  in  vain. 

The  kiddies  used  to  love  us.    How  they  laughed  at 
all  our  fun. 
When  from  his  pocket  Joey  would  produce 
A  glowing  red-hot  poker,  just  to  make  the  Bobby 
run. 
While  we  stole  the  string  of  sausages  and  goose. 

Now  they  say  that  we're  old-fashioned,  and  they've 
rung  the  curtain  down ; 
But  how  about  the  little  boys  and  gals 
Of  the   rising  generation  what  has   never   seen   a 
clown  ? 
And  them  and  us,  we  used  to  be  such  pals  I 

Well,  cheer  up,  poor  old  Joey.    Perhaps  we'll  get 
our  cue  again. 
When  they're  tired  of  "fancy  turns "  and  sich-like 
things ; 
But  to  think  that  we're  forgotten -well,  it  gives  a 
sort  of  pain, 
So  we'll  have  to  keep  on  waiting  at  the  wings. 

It,  H.  Eoherts. 


"  What  is  a  genms,  father  ?  " 

"  A  genius,  my  son,  is  a  person  who'  knows 
enough  to  be  able  to  learn  something  from 
other  people." 


She  :  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  my  age  ? 
He  :   I  merely  wish  to  know  at  what  age 
woman  is  really  the  most  fascinating. 


Little  Willie  (who  has  an  inquiring  mind) : 
Papa,  are  all  men  really  born  free  and  equal  ? 

His  Father  :  Yes,  but  a  good  many  of  them 
marry. 


The  social  worker  stopped  a  small  girl  who 
was  carrying  a  baby.  "Isn't  he  a  line  big 
boy?"  she  began  ingratiatingly.  "What's 
his  name  ?  "  The  child  waxed  indignant.  "It 
ain't  a  boy!  Everybody  thinks  it's  a  boy!" 
She  hugged  the  baby  closer.  "  You  poor 
darlin',"  she  soothed,  "they  ain't  got  much 
opinion  of  you,  'ave  they  ?  " 


She  :  She  told  me  to  tell  her  that  secret  I 
told  you  not  to  tell  her. 

He  :  The  mean  thing  1  I  told  her  not  to  tell 
you  I  told  her. 

She  :  I  promised  her  I  would  not  tell  you 
she  told  me,  so  don't  tell  her  I  told  you. 


TO    MEET    THE    EMEIIGENCY. 

Employer  ;  What — raise  your  wages  ?  But  1  under- 
stand that  you  have  had  a  month's  notice. 

Clerk  :  Yes,  but,  you  see,  I  shall  have  to  advertise 
for  a  new  job,  sir. 


THE  EDITORS  SCRAP-BOOK. 
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THOUaHTS    ON    DONNING    THE    GARB    OF 
AN    ANCESTOR. 
Ah,  would  that  it  were  mine  to  know 

The  times  In  which  my  forbears  dwelt, 
The  "spacious  days"  of  long  ago 
Before  Progression's  pow'r  was  felt. 

Ere  Raleigh  spread  his  velvet  cloak 
To  meet  the  footsteps  of  his  queen. 

(Where  is  my  pouch?    I  want  a  smoke. 
Now  for  my  Lady  Nicotine  I) 

Methinks  the  spirit  of  that  past 
Is  present  with  me  here,  though  dumb. 

(Just  eight  o'clock.     My  watch  is  fast. 
The  evening  papers  haven't  come.) 


The  amateur  golfer  had  not  baen  doing  very 
well,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  round  he 
turned  to  the  caddie  and  said — 

"  Let  me  see,  is  that  195  or  196  strokes  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  reply.     "  What 
you  need  is  an  adding  machine,  not  a  caddie." 


A  Scotch  lady  gave  her  servant  very 
particular  instructions  regarding  visitors, 
explaining  that  they  were  to  be  shown  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  no  doubt  used  the 
Scots  phrase  :  "  Carry  any  ladies  that  call  up- 
stairs." On  the  arrival  of  the  first  visitors, 
Donald  was  eager  to  show  his  strict  attention 


Jones  (not  chronically  a  miserable  devil — certainly  he  does  "jokes"  for  papers,  but  then,  poor  beggar, 
he  has  to  earn  his  living)  feeling  dull,  adjourns  to  the  village  inn,  well  knowing  that,  plenteously  plied 
with  beer,  the  "quaint  old  local  characters"  become  merry,  and,  with  song  and  jest,  furnish  forth  an 
evening  of  delicious  humour,  and  a  delightful  memory  for  after  j^ears.  " 


For,  ruffling  it,  the  gallants  hie 
To  play  at  bowls  on  Plymouth  Hoe. 

(To-morrow,  if  it's  fine,  I'll  fly 
To  Hendon  on  my  Bl^riot.) 

Unhurried,  calm,  I  dream  and  drift 
Back  to  those  ages  loved  of  me. 

(Hang  it  I    What's  happened  to  the  lift? 
How  beastly  slow  those  chaps  can  be  I) 

Alas,  the  golden  days  have  flown 
That  marked  the  doings  of  the  great. 

(My  car  not  here?    Don't  stop  to  'phone. 
A  taxi  quick,  or  I'll  be  late  I) 

Leslie  Mary  Oyler. 


to  the  mistress's  orders.  Two  ladies  came 
together,  and  Donald,  seizing  one  in  his  arms, 
said  to  the  other,  "  Bide  ye  there  till  I  come 
for  ye,"  and,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  and 
remonstrances,  ushered  the  terrified  visitor 
into  his  mistress's  presence  in  this  imwonted 
fashion. 


A  SMALL  girl  was  given  instructions  to  write 
a  sentence  containing  the  word  "  chicken." 
Not  being  quite  sure  of  the  way  to  spell  the 
word,  she  wrote : 

"  A  jiken  is  a  small  hen  (I  can  spell  hen)." 
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WRITERS    AND    TALKERS. 

Good  talkers  are  rarely  good  writers,  and 
vice  versa.  Good  talkers  are  those  who  fill  up 
the  conversational  gaps.  A  conversational  gap 
is  the  absence  of  talk.  Gaps  come  when 
thought  lags.  Talkers  must  be  ready  to  jump 
right  in  and  fill  up  the  gaps  without  thinking. 

Good  writers  must  make  gaps,  great,  huge 
thinking  gaps,  which  must  be  used  for  con- 
centrated meditation,  after  which  comes  the 
written  result  of  that  meditation.  Good  talkers 
must  stop  talking  when  they  commence  to 
write.  This  is  always  hard  for  them.  Good 
writers  are  too  careful  what  they  say  to  consent 
to  fill  sudden 
talking  gaps 
with  mere 
chatter. 

This  may 
make  it  clear 
to  many  a 
woman  why 
her  literary 
ambitions  are 
so  slow  to 
materialise. 


incumbent  to  the  parish,  "  I  have  much 
p-p-p -pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  M-M-M-M- 
Mann  to  you,  and  feel  that  he  will  p-p-p -prove 
in  every  w-w-way  a  great  b-b-b-ba-boon  to  the 
parish." 


Little  Bobby 
was  pulling  the 
dog's  tail,  when 
his  aunt  said  : 
''  You  mustn't 
do  that,  Bobby ; 
he  will  bite 
you." 

"Oh,  no," 
said  Bobbie, 
"dogs  don't 
bite  at  this 
end." 


A     LITTLE 

Scotch  boy  had 

just  returned 

from  a  painful 

interview  with 

the  minister,  to 

whom  he    had 

said,    in    reply 

to   a   question, 

that  there  were 

one  hundred 

commandments.      Meeting  another  lad  on  his 

way  to  the  minister's,  he  asked  :  "  An'  if  he 

asks  ye  how  mony  commandments  there  are, 

what  will  ye  say  ?  " 

"  Say  ?  "  replied  the  other  boy.  "  Why,  ten, 
of  course." 

"  Ten  ? "  said  the  first  urchin  in  scorn. 
"Ten?  Ye  wull  try  him  wi'  ten?  I  tried 
him  wi'  a  hundred,  and  he  wasna  satisfied." 


Andeew  Carnegie  tells  of  an  unique  proposal 
of  marriage  which  was  an  actual  happening  in 
a  Scottish  town  where  he  was  stopping  one 
summer. 

A  Scots  beadle  was  very  much  in  love,  and 
was  also  extremely  bashful.    He  couldn't  make 

up  his  mind  to 
ask  the  la  dy 
for  her  heart 
and  hand  in 
the  ordinary 
manner.  H  e 
made  several 
attempts,  but 
his  courage 
always  failed 
him  at  the 
au  spicious 
moment. 

One  day  he 
asked  her  to  go 
for  a  walk,  and 
led  the  way  to 
the  churchyard. 
There,  finding 
the  lot  where 
his  ancestors 
lay,  he  pointed 
to  the  head- 
stones and 
said — 

"All  my  folks 
are  buried  here, 
Joan.  Wadn't 
you  like  to  be 
laid  away  here 
wi'  'em  some 
day  ?  " 


"Oh,  doc- 
tor," e::claimed 
a  patient,  "  I 
was  suffering 
so  much  that  I 
just  wanted  to 
die  I  " 
"  Well,"  said  the  physician,  "  you  did  right 
to  call  me  in  at  once." 


GOING  tup:  pace. 

"  Yessir?" 

"Two  screws  of  brown  paper  and  some  matches,  please." 


"  My    friends,"    said    the    chairman    at    a 
meeting  convened  in  order  to  welcome  the  new 


"What  is  that  little  boy  crying  about?" 
asked  the  benevolent  old  lady  of  the  bigger 
boy. 

"  That  other  kid  swiped  his  orange,"  was  the 
response. 

"  But  how  is  it  that  you  have  the  orange 
now  ?  " 

"  I've  got  the  orange  now  because  I'm  the 
little  chap's  lawyer." 
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The  Art  of  Philip  H.  Calderon,  R.A. 


By    Austin    Chester. 


PHILIP  HERMOGENES  CALDERON 
was  born  at  Poictiers  on  May  3, 188P>. 
His  father,  once  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Cathoh'c  Church,  leaving  the  monotonous 
plateau  of  central  Spain — where  he  was  a  native 
of  La  Mancha— receded  from  his  office  and 
went  to  Bayonne,  where  he  married  Marguerite 
Chappelle.  Eventually  he  settled  in  London 
as  Spanish  Professor  at  King's  College, 
ministering  also  to  the  community  of  the 
Spanish  Reformed  Church.  Philip  was  twelve 
years  of  age  when  his  father  came  to  England. 
He  was  educated  at  home  and  placed  later  as 
a  papil  to  a  civil  engineer.  He  was,  however, 
unsuited  to  so  scientific  a  calling,  and  had,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  the  artistic  temperament 
as  a  collateral  inheritance  ;  for  something 
of  the  dramatic  power  of  the  famous  Pedro 

1913.     No.  218. 


Calderon  de  la  Barca,  that  distinguished 
Spanish  dramatist  the  sayings  of  whom  so 
largely  contribute,  even  in  translation,  to 
our  proverbial  philosophy,  is  to  l)e  traced 
in  the  work  of  his  younger  kinsman. 

The  fire  and  colour  which  marked  the 
literary  work  of  the  elder  man  is  traceable 
in  the  pictorial  power  of  the  younger; 
something  of  calculated  stage  effect  and 
of  convention  links  the  two,  romantic  drama 
and  richness  of  invention  being  common  to 
])oth,  whilst  a  certain  f  I'ce,  personal  treatment 
of  historical  fact,  whicii  characterised  the 
writings  of  Pedro,  is  marked  in  many  of. 
Philip's  pictures.  Especially  is  this  tlic  case 
in  the  one  of  "  The  Young  Lord  Hamlet 
Riding  on  Yorick's  Back,"  for  in  this  we 
see  that  the  painter's  love  of  romance  had 
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fertilising  power.  In  this  picture  his  art  lias 
added  the  qnahty  of  "  precious  seeing  "  to  his 
eje,  thus  enahhng  him  to  iUustrate  for  us  a 
scene  which  Shakespeare  only  suggests. 

So  early  did  Philip  Calderon  show  a  strong 
taste  for  art,  that  he  was  allowed  to  relinquish 
the,  to  him,  distasteful  calling  of  an  engineer 


in  order  to  spend  his  days  in  copying  the 
masterpieces  witliin  the  walls  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  British  Museum.  At  the  latter 
place  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry 
Stacy  Marks,  a  lad  four  years  his  senior. 
Til  us  he  formed  the  commencement  of  a 
lifelong  intimacy  ;  for  when,  after  a  year's 
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study  at  Leigh's  School  in  Newman 
Street,  he  went  to  Paris  to  work  under 
that  excellent  master,  Fran9ois  Edouard 
Picot,  Stacy  Marks  joined  liim  there. 
Stacy  Marks  describes,  in  his  reminiscences, 
how  they  "roughed  it"  in  the  Gay  City, 
lived  and  worked  "  in  perfect  amity,  poor 
but  content." 

In  1852  Calderon  returned  to  London. 
He  copied  on  students'  days  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  worked  in  the  evening  at 
Leigh's.     Fearful,  how^e^ier,  of  the  uncertain 


accorded  him — he  was  only  for  one  year 
unrepresented  until  his  death.  His  is  a 
marvellous  record  of  industry.  Composition, 
colour,  brushwork — each  branch  of  the 
technical  tree  of  artistic  knowledge  received 
the  most  devoted  attention,  and  even  in 
his  earliest  pictures,  which  are  intelligently 
pleasant,  he  gave  valuable  and  comprehen- 
sive explanation  of  those  stories  which  he 
undertook  to  translate  into  paint. 

His  tendencies  were  literary,  and  his  in- 
spiration   somewhat    conventional,    but    he 


"  Rp:NUNCrATION."        liY     PHILIP    JI.     CALDERON,     R.A. 

The  self -dedication  to  the  religious  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  as  retold  in  Charles  Kingsley's  poetical  drama, 

''The  Saint's   Tragedy."      From   the  original  purchased  for  the  Nation  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest^  and 

now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art.      Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by   W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co. 


emoluments  to  be  gathered  from  the  pursuit 
of  art  as  a  profession,  he  had  almost  decided 
to  retake  to  civil  engineering,  when  his 
talent  in  the  career  he  loved  met  w-ith 
unexpected  recognition.  For  in  1852  he 
gained  his  first  admission  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy  with  his  very  first  completed 
picture,  "  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon  We  Sat 
Down  and  Wept,"  and  from  1 857  until  1 887 — 
in  which  period  there  is  a  lapse  of  only  one 
year,  and  this  a  voluntary  withholding  of 
work  from  an  association  to  which  the 
privilege   of    membership    had    long    been 


early  acquired  a  facile  draughtsmanship,  and 
if  his  colour  was  vivacious  rather  than 
actively  good,  its  capable  handling  was  held 
to  be  both  racy  and  vigorous.  By  wise 
choice  of  subject,  and  a  very  rare  freedom  from 
conceit,  he  seemed  to  know  innately,  and 
to  acknowledge  publicly,  the  length  of  his 
artistic  tether.  He  was  but  twenty  years  old 
when  attention  to  his  very  considerable  talent 
was  attracted  by  the  picture,  "  By  the  Waters 
of  Babylon  We  Sat  Down  and  Wept  When 
We  Eemembered  Thee,  0  Zion."  Four  years 
later  he  achieved  the  further  reputation  of 
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wide  success  in  the  print-shops  with  a  picture 
called  "  Broken  Yows." 

In  the  years  following  his  picture  "  Broken 
Vows"  (1857),  he  painted    "The   Gaoler's 


well   as  "  Flora    Macdonald's    Farewell    to 
Charles  Edward." 

The  gay  and  gracious  young  Pretender, 
the   "darling"   of    the    ballad,   the   preux 


'BROKEN  VOWS. 


BY  PHILIP  H.  CALDERON,  K.A. 


Daughter,"  "  Man  Goeth  Forth  to  his 
Work  and  to  his  Labour,"  "  French 
Peasants  Finding  Their  Stolen  Child,"  a 
scene     from    the     French    Revolution,     as 


chevalier^  the  romantic  figure  which  has  filled 
so  many  canvases,  and  usually  in  rose- 
coloured  hues,  we  see  flatteringly  portrayed 
by   Calderon's   brush ;    for   he,  too,  in   his 
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work  gives  no  suggesfcioii  of  those  weak  and 
selfish  attributes  on  which,  rather  than  rose- 
colour,  the 
sombre  greys 
and  blacks  of 
the  palette 
would  have 
more  suitably 
been  e  m - 
ployed.  From 
the  first  James 
to  the  last  and 
third  Charles, 
the  Stuarts 
took,  a,  n  d 
witlioutthanks 
or  remorse,  the 
wealth  and  the 
lives  of  those 
who  attached 
themselves  to 
their  cause. 
With  c  a  1  m 
a  r  r  0  g  a  n  c  c 
Charles  Ed- 
ward, from  the 
time  Perth  wel- 
comed him,  on 
September  8, 
1745,  till  the 
disastrous 
Aprill6,174G, 
of  CuUoden, 
must  h  a  \'  e 
accepted  the 
devoted  ad- 
li e r e  n c e  of 
Flora  Mac- 
donald.  There 
may  have  been 
some  lo  V  e 
business  be- 
tween them,  a 
light  kiss, 
perhaps,  on 
the  one  part,  a 
few  tears  and 
the  homage  of 
enthusiasm  on 
the  other — 
anyway,-  the 
ghost  of  the 
tall,  slim  g^irl 
who  disguised 
the  Prince  in 
w  0  in  a  n  '  s 
clothes  and 
conducted  him  through  Skye,  and  parted  with 
him  at  Portree  in  some  such  scene  as  that 


ROSE    OF    PROVENCK 

By  permission  of  Ihe  Berlin  Photog, 


of    Philip  Calderon's  picture,  hovers  like  a 
protecting  angel  over  the  man  on  whose  head 

the  price  of 
thirty  thou- 
sand pounds 
was  set. 

It  is  true 
that  every- 
thing has  been 
painted,  but  it 
is  equally  true 
that  every- 
thing can  be 
painted  again, 
for  never  do 
two  painters 
treat  even  the 
same  theme 
alike;  and  the 
public  never 
wearies  of 
seeing  the  un- 
subs  tantial 
phantoms  of 
its  reading 
take  u  p  0  n 
themselves  the 
colours  and 
the  forms  of 
life  as  seen 
through  the 
medium  of  a 
p  0  p  u  1  a  r 
painter's  eyes. 
Pliilip  Cal- 
deron  cannot 
be  said  to  have 
been  strictly 
an  historical 
painter,  but 
such  pictures 
of  history  as 
he  did  paint 
show  a  very 
lively  interest 
in  his  themes 
and  an  amaz- 
ing industry  as 
to  truth  of 
detail.  Prob- 
ably the  most 
attractive  of 
his  historic 
scenes  was  that 
one  in  which 
we  see  Eliza- 
beth Wood- 
ville,  widow  of  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
on    the    occasion   of    her    parting  from  her 
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younger  son,  tlie  little  Dnke  of  York,  at  tlic 
instigation  of  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Painted  before  that  subject,  however,  we 
get  two  other  historical  pictures — first,  the 
''  Katharine  of  Aragon  and  her  AYoinen  at 
Work," and  then  in  LSGa  came  ''The  British 
Embassy  in  Paris  on  the  Night  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24, 
1572."      That    plot,   the    outcome   of    the 


hatred  of  the  Queen-Mother,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  her 
skill  in  murder,  the  fears  of  her  son, 
Charles  IX.,  froui  whom  consent  to  the 
massacre  was  wrung  in  a  moment,  even  for 
him,  of  exceptional  weakness,  and  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  Guises,  was  so 
sudden  in  its  inception  and  accomplishment 
that   even   Sir    Francis   Walsingham,    "the 
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great  Ma3ceiias  of  the  age,"  the  English 
Ambassador,  had  no  chie  to  the  impending 
horrors.  This  note  of  swift  and  surprising 
tragedy  is  very  effectively  struck  in  Calderon's 
picture. 

In  1864  Calderon  followed  up  this  success 
of  the  previous  year  with  two  pictures,  "  Les 


preserve  his  memory  in  their  arts.  He  was, 
Macaulay  says,  the  almost  soHtary  instance 
of  a  great  leader  who  neither  sought  nor 
shunned  place,  and  who  achieved  glory  only 
because  it  lay  in  the  straight  path  of  duty. 
With  the  morals  of  a  Puritan  he  had  the 
address  of  a  courtier  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
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Arlesiennes "  and  "  The  Burial  of  John 
Hampden."  The  modesty  of  Hampden's 
character,  his  admirable  patriotism,  his  hatred 
of  pretence,  his  transparent  honesty,  his 
contempt  of  danger,  and  his  great  charity, 
were  the  qualities  wdiich  brought  him  into 
prominence  in  his  life,  and  are  probably 
those  which  have  made  both  poet  and  painter 


statesman.  Possibly,  if  he  w^ere  to  die  by 
the  sword,  as  he  did,  he  would  have  elected 
that  his  death  should  have  been  brought 
about  as  it  was.  By  one  of  the  ironies  of 
Fate,  the  man  to  whom  so  many  civil  victories 
had  fallen  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  Rupert's 
horse  at  Chalgrove  Field.  Desperately 
wounded,  he  struggled  forward  to  the  village 
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of  Thanae,  and  here,  after  six  days  of  suffer- 
ing, he  died  with  a  prayer  for  his  king  and 
his  country  and  his  soul  upon  his  lips. 

No  army  has  ever  more  sincerely  regretted 
a  leader  than  did  the  one  which  stood  round 
Hampden's 
grave,  and 
Oalderon 
has  painted 
an  impres- 
sive picture 
of  his  burial. 

"  He  was 
buried  in 
the  parish 
church  of 
Hampden. 
His  soldiers, 
b  areheaded, 
with  re- 
versed arms 
and  muffled 
drums  and 
colours, 
escorted  his 
body  to  the 
grave,  sing- 
ing, as  they 
m  arched, 
that  lofty 
and  melan- 
choly psalm 
in  which  tbe 
fragility  of 
human  life 
is  contrasted 
with  the  im- 
mutability 
of  Him  to 
whom  a 
thousand 
years  are  as 
yesterday 
when  it  is 
passed,  and 
as  a  watch 
in  the 
night."  So 
wrote  Lord 
Macaulay. 

The  next 
historical 
subject 
Calderon 
painted  represents  an  event  which  occurred  in 
France  seventeen  years  after  the  horrors  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartbolomew.  Catherine 
dc  Tiorraine,  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  is 
shown  us  as  urging  Jaques  Clement  to  the 
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assassination  of  Henry  III.,  with  whom  ended 
the  direct  line  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

Of  subjects  historical  only  in  period, 
selected  from  the  artist's  fertile  fancy  rather 
than  representative  of  any  actual  event,  there 

must  be 
mentioned 
works  of 
such  real 
charm  and 
pleasing 
senti  ment 
as  ''After 
the  Battle" 
and  ''Her 
Most  High, 
Noble,  and 
Puissant 
Gr  r  a  c  e  . ' ' 
The  latter 
picture,  of 
an  imagin- 
ary child  of 
high  degree 
in  fifteenth- 
century 
costume, 
was  exhibi- 
ted in  the 
Academy  of 
1866,  and 
in  the 
following 
year  in  the 
Paris  Hiter- 
national, 
where  it 
gained  the 
only  gold 
medal  given 
to  an  Eng- 
lish artist. 

Of  the 
eighty- nine 
pictures 
which,  be- 
tween the 
years  1853 
and  1897, 
Cald  er on 
exhibi  ted 
on  the 
Academy 
Avails,  but 
nine  or  ten  belong  to  this  side  of  his  art,  for 
he  branched  now  into  Biblical  themes,  now^ 
into  those  of  a  sentimental  fje7ire — of  which 
"  The  Farewell "  is  an  illustration — and  now 
into  classic  ;  but  the  girl  w^hom  he  named 


r.4r^ 
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Ariadne,  Daphnis,  (Enone,  Aphrodite, 
Andromeda,  or  Cynthia,  as  the  case  may  be, 
had  no  special  classic  quality,  other  than  title 
and  costume,  to  distinguish  her  from  "  Joan 
of  Arc  "  or  even  from  "  Lady  Betty."  The 
greater  number  of  his  works  cannot,  however, 
be  classified  under  any  specific  heading,  for  he 
had  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of  invention 
and  imagination.  "  Home  After  Victory," 
exhibited  in  1867,  was  an  important  imagi- 
native picture,  painted  in  the  courtyard  of 
Hever  Castle,  w-liich,  in  company  with  his 
intimate  friends,  Yeames,  Wynfield,  and 
others,  w^ho  formed  with  himself  the  St. 
John's  Wood  clique,  he  rented  for  a  few 
months.  This  followed  up  the  success  he  Iiad 
made  in  his  picture  "  Les  Arlesiennes," 
subsequently  called  "  In  the  Cloisters  at 
Aries,"  the  exhibiting  of  which  preceded  by 
but  a  few  months  his  admission  as  xA^ssociate 
into  the  Academic  body.  Now  and  again  he 
took  a  new  departure  into  rustic  life. 

Kehgious  subjects  did  not  frequently 
attract  Calderon's  brush,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  made  his  two  first  successes  in  the 
Academy,  in  the  years  1853  and  1855,  by  work 
done  in  this  field  of  art : — "  By  the  Waters 
of  Babylon  We  Sat  Down,  and  Wept  When 
We  Pemembered  Thee,  0  Zion,"  and  "  Lord, 
Thy  Will  Be  Done  " ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
appealing  of  all  his  works  in  the  popular 
estimate  has  proved  his  picture  now  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  an  Old 
Testament  scene  which  represents  Calderon's 
art  at  its  best  in  his  greatly  popular  "  Euth 
and  Naomi."  The  beauty  of  Euth,  a  woman 
of  that  Syrian  type  with  the  calm  languor  of 
which  we  associate  the  aspect  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  very  noticeable  as,  with  uplifted  face, 
she  pleads  with  Naomi  in  the  rhythmic 
words  so  familiar  to  our  ears — 

"  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee  :  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgcst, 
I  will  lodge  :  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God."  The  Euth  whom, 
in  a  smaller  picture,  we  see  sitting  "  amidst 
the  alien  corn,"  has  the  same  quality  of 
physical  charm  which  is  so  distinguishing 
a.  mark  in  the  more  important  canvas. 
Perhaps  beauty  actually  lies  in  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder,  as  some  assert  to  be  the  case, 
forEuskin  seems  to  have  held  that  Calderon — 
at  any  rate,  in  the  first  years  of  his  life 
as  painter — failed  to  portray  his  women  as 
beautiful.  Of  "The  Gaoler's  Daughter," 
in  the  Academy  of  1858,  he  wrote:  "The 
figure  of  the  imprisoned  priest  is  perfectly 
right  and  beautiful,  the  girl  nearly  so,  but 


the  child  ought  to  be  repainted  ;  it  spoils  a 
very  touching  picture."  And  of  the  "  Lost 
and  Found  "  of  the  following  year  :  "  If  the 
face  of  the  mother  had  been  but  a  little 
more  beautiful,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  touching,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
able,  pictures  of  the  year." 

Calderon  is  represented  by  a  subject  from 
mediaeval  religious  history  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millbank,  for 
"  The  Saint's  Tragedy "  comes  under  this 
heading. 

It  is  Dietrich,  the  Thuringian,  who  gives 
us  the  best  account  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  the  beautiful  religieuse  of  the 
early  thirteenth  century.  She  evinced,  we 
are  told,  from  her  earliest  years  an  extra- 
ordinary aversion  to  worldly  pleasures,  and 
devoted  her  whole  time  to  penance,  prayer, 
and  works  of  charity.  Murillo,  in  his  famous 
picture  in  the  x\cademia  de  San  Fernando, 
painted  her  tending  lepers,  but  Calderon 
shows  her  undergoing  one  of  those  terrible 
penances  that  led,  four  years  after  her 
death,  to  her  canonisation.  The  picture  was 
purchased  by  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  and 
round  it,  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition,  in 
1891,  a  considerable  amount  of  controversy 
arose. 

Amongst  Calderon's  most  successful 
pictures  we  must  enumerate  "  La  Demande 
en  Mariage,"  a  picture  which  is  in 
Lord  Lansdowne's  collection.  It  gained  a 
silver  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
considerably  increased  Mr.  Calderon's  already 
considerable  reputation.  In  later  years 
(1887)  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  the  schools  there  taking 
up  much  of  his  time,  he  painted  fewer 
important  subject  pictures  ;  but  even  then 
he  was  industrious  in  a  branch  of  art 
in  which  all  through  his  life  he  had  been 
most  successful — portraiture. 

In  that  interesting  book  of  memoirs 
published  anonymously  some  years  ago  under 
the  title  of  "  Leaves  from  a  Life,"  we  read 
that  Philip  Hermogenes  Calderon  was  one 
of  the  "most  lovable"  of  men.  Of  a  witty 
tongue,  a  quick  intelligence,  and  •  of  an 
appearance  so  distinguished  and  picturesque 
as  to  earn  for  him  the  nickname  of  "The 
Doge,"  he  commanded  to  an  exceptional 
degree  the  affection  and  respect  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  His  son,  Mr.  W. 
Frank  Calderon,  is  well  known  as  a  painter 
of  the  present  generation,  and  as  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  instructors  of  that  which 
is  to  come,  through  the  medium  of  his 
successful  School  of  Animal  Painting. 
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III.    THE    TWO    GENTLEMEN    OF    CADENABBIA. 


DINED,  on  the 
evening  of  my 
arrival,  well  and 
pleasantly,  to  toler- 
able music,  sur- 
rounded by  the  low 
frocks  and  dinner- 
jackets  with  which 
England  furnishes 
forth  the  Conti- 
nental hotel,  my 
eyes,  through  the  open  window,  upon  the 
darkening  lake  and  the  far-off  cheery  lights 
of  Bellagio.  I  felt  a  Httle  like  the  soldier  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  I  felt  a  sense  of  suspended 
action — peace,  rest,  quiet.  I  looked  about  me 
with  a  mild  interest.  In  all  that  well-dressed 
company  of  folk  who  spoke  my  tongue,  I 
had  no  expectation  of  finding  a  familiar 
countenance,  and  I  found  none  ;  but  it 
amused  me  to  tag  characters  and  even 
histories  to  the  different  faces  near-by.  It  is 
a  good  enough  pastime. 

There  were  men,  young  and  old,  who 
looked  interesting,  women  and  girls  who 
were  pretty  and  perhaps  clever — one 
young  woman,  I  remember,  who  was  very 
beautiful  and  seemed  both  good  and  kind. 
She  might  long  have  remained  in  my 
thoughts  but  for  another  face  that  went 
always  with  me  night  and  day,  and  was  not 
to  be  dispossessed. 

I  think,  however,  that  I  looked  longest 
and  with  most  interest  upon  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  who  dined  at  a  near-by  table 
alone,  like  myself.  He  was  a  melancholy 
seeming  gentleman,  with  neat  grey  hair 
brushed  straight  back,  and  a  brown,  lean 
face.  Once  I  met  his  eyes,  and  they  were,  I 
thought,  kindly,  though  very  sad.  I  liked 
him.  I  liked  his  air  of  being  a  little  apart 
from  the  active  world,  though  once,  no 
doubt,  a  part  of  it ;  I  liked  the  slightly 
unfashionable  cut  of  his  dinner-jacket ;  I 
liked  the  gentle  voice  with  which  he  spoke 
to  his  waiter,  in  excellent  Italian  of  an 
indefinably  foreign  cast.     I  wove  a  number 


of  interesting  stories  about  this  melancholy 
gentleman  ;  but  he  left  the  room  presently, 
having  finished  his  dinner,  and  I,  too,  when 
I  had  drunk  my  coffee,  went  out  to  the  quiet 
road  that  lies  close  before  the  hotel,  skirting 
the  water's  edge,  and  strolled  there  smoking. 

The  moonlight  lay  upon  the  still  lake  like 
liquid  silver  spilt  upon  ink.  Close  at  hand 
magnolias  and  rhododendrons  leant  towards 
me  over  the  tops  of  garden  walls,  while 
cypresses  stood  black  and  mournful  amongst 
them.  The  high  mountains  towered  at 
either  side— San  Primo,  Crocione  Galbiga. 
There  was  snow  still  upon  the  upper  slope 
of  San  Primo  and  upon  the  Grigna — a  vast 
glitter  of  it  on  the  Engadine  to  the  north — 
yet  where  I  walked  the  night  was  as  warm  as 
midsummer,  though  it  was  May,  and  heavy 
with  the  fragrance  of  wistaria  and  of  early 
roses  and  of  honeysuckle.  I  heard  faint  notes 
of  music  from  Bellagio,  across  the  lake,  and 
the  ^  ghostly  tinkle  of  little  bells  on  the 
fishing-nets  before  San  Giovanni. 

So  I  strolled  and  smoked  in  great  peace, 
and  the  melancholy  middle-aged  gentleman 
at  the  next  table  went  out  of  my  mind 
altogether. 

He  was  recalled  to  it  the  next  morning  in 
an  odd  and  somewhat  ridiculous  fashion.  I 
found  him,  in  a  rough  stone  path  high  up 
on  the  foothills  over  the  Villa  Carlotta, 
near  Rogaro,  cornered  in  an  angle  of  the 
stone  wall  by  a  snake — a  little  grey  viper 
about  ten  inches  long.  He  was  standing 
still  and  rigid  and  white,  scarcely  able  to 
speak.  I  killed  the  snake,  for  vipers  are 
dangerous,  and  after  he  had  recovered  from 
the  nervous  shock  and  from  his  embarrass- 
ment over  it — men  do  not  like  to  be  found 
afraid  by  other  men — we  fell  into  conversa- 
tion, and  walked  down  to  Cadenabbia 
together,  and  had  a  glass  of  wine  on  the 
terrace  of  the  simple  little  cafe  near  the 
bottom  of  the  salita. 

Upon  acquaintance  I  liked  this  grey-haired 
gentleman  still  better.  He  was  very 
courteous,  as  only  old-fashioned  people  seem 
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to  be  nowadays — I  quote  my  Uncle  Henry — 
and  he  had  a  kind  of  simple  honesty  of 
demeanour.  Indeed,  now  that  I  mention 
my  uncle's  name,  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  a 
faint,  far-off  fashion,  this  Mr.  Gregory — so 
he  introduced  himself — somewhat  suggested 
him.  I  felt  at  the  end  of  an  hour  as  if  I 
had  known  my  new  acquaintance  a  very  long 
time  indeed,  and  that  must  be — at  least,  in 
part — my  excuse  for  having  gone  to  such  a 
length  in  trusting  him  with  my  private 
affairs.  For  the  rest,  I  can  only  urge  that  I 
was  one-and-twenty,  and  while  perhaps  less 
impulsive  than  most  very  young  men,  ill 
acquainted  with  the  world. 

He  had  been  asking  me  if  I  meant  to  stay 
long  at  Cadenabbia,  and  if  I  shouldn't  find 
it  a  little  dull  with  so  few  occupations  at 
hand.     I  hesitated,  took  a  breath  and  said — 

"  I  haven't  come  here  to  amuse  myself. 
I  have  come  to  find  a  man  and  take 
something  from  him  that  is  mine." 

"  That  sounds  a  serious  matter,"  said  my 
new  friend.     And  I  said — 

'•  It  is  as  serious  as  a  matter  can  be."  I 
leant  forward  across  the  table  and  lowered 
my  voice. 

"  Do  you  by  any  chance  know  or  know  of 
a  man  hereabouts  whose  name  is  Michael 
Gaunt  ?  " 

The  middle-aged  gentleman  regarded  me 
for  some  moments  in  silence,  but  at  length 
said — 

"  Yes,  I  do,  though  that  is  not  the  name 
he  goes  by." 

"Will  you  tell  me  the  name  by  which 
he  is  known,"  I  asked,  "and  where  he 
lives  ? " 

Once  more  the  middle-aged  gentleman 
regarded  me  for  some  time  in  silence.  At 
the  end  of  this  he  rose  abruptly  to  his  feet 
and  walked  back  and  forth  twice  across  the 
empty  terrace,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
head  bent,  frowning.  When  he  returned, 
he  said — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  know  more — that  is, 
if  you  care  to  tell.  To  be  sure,  I  am  a  total 
stranger  to  you." 

"I  don't  feel  that  you  are,"  said  I, 
"  and  I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  unwilling 
to  betray  a  man  you  know  to  another  who 
tells  you  frankly  he  is  the  man's  enemy. 
The  facts  are  like  this."  I  hesitated  in 
some  embarrassment.  "  I  have  a  confession 
to  make.  I  told  you  my  name  w^as  Howard. 
That  was  a  lie.     My  name  is  Peter  Gaunt." 

My  friend  eyed  me  and  nodded. 

"  Some  months  ago,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  my  father,  when  I  was  left  the  head 


of  my  family — though  there  is  no  family  save 
my  uncle  and  myself — my  Cousin  Matthew 
Gaunt,  head  of  the  other  branch,  broke  into 
Gaunt  House  by  night  and  stole  six  rubies 
w^hich  have  been  the  peculiar  treasure  and 
pride — I  might  say  the  visible  honour — of 
the  Gaunts  for  several  centuries.  .  Our  arms 
are  six  gouttes  (or  drops  of  blood)  gules 
upon  a  field  sable,  and  these  rubies  repre- 
sented the  six  drops  of  blood  fixed  upon  a 
black  shield  over  my  father's  and  my  bed. 
Matthew  stole  them  as  a  kind  of  insult — the 
bitterest  he  could  think  of — and  to  mark  the 
fact  that  an  old  feud  betw^een  the  houses  w-as 
still  alive,  and  he  gave  one  of  them  to  each  of 
his  six  sons." 

My  friend  nodded. 

"  That  was  a  slap  in  the  face.  It's  not 
easy  to  bear  things  like  that.  You  feel  that 
you've  got  to  get  your — rubies,  did  you  say  ? 
— back  again,  eh  ?  " 

I  laughed,  but  not  in  mirth. 

"  Naturally.  Can  I  rest  or  go  about  my 
ordinary  round  of  life  until  they  are  back  on 
the  wall  at  Gaunt  House,  and  Matthew  Gaunt 
is  punished  ?  I  tell  you  they  were  our 
honour." 

The  grey-haired  gentleman  looked  upon 
me  thoughtfully,  sighed,  shook  his  head,  and 
w^as  silent  for  a  rather  long  time.  Once  he 
glanced  up  to  ask — 

"  Have  you  got  any  of  the  things  back  ?  " 

I  said — 

"Two.  But  there  are  four  more,  and 
Michael  Gaunt  has  one  of  them."  So  he 
returned  to  silence,  staring  at  the  top  of  the 
iron  table  and  drawing  imaginary  figures 
upon  it  with  his  forefinger.  He  seemed  to 
find,  at  length,  some  humour  in  what  w^as  to 
me  a  humourless  situation,  for  his  face  took 
on  all  at  once  a  look  of  great  surprise,  he  gave 
a  sudden  laugh,  and  after  a  moment  laughed 
once  more,  but  somewhat  grimly.  He  rose 
again,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  and  walked 
back  and  forth  across  the  shady  terrace, 
smiting  his  hands  together.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  place  across  the  little  table, 
and  I  thought  his  quiet,  melancholy  face  had 
taken  on  a  new  light  of  excitement.  He 
said — 

"  I  must  apologise  for  being  a  bit  slow. 
The  matter  wanted  thought.  I've  known 
this — this  cousin  of  yours  for  some  time,  and 
though  I've  had  no  reason  to  love  him,  still, 
one  doesn't  give  away  even  that  kind  of 
an  acquaintance  w-ithout  careful  considera- 
tion. Well,  I've  considered,  and  I  think 
you  have  a  good  case.  I'll  do  what  I 
can." 
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"  I. ask  no  more,"  said  I,  "  than  the  name 
the  man  is  known  bj,  and  where  he  is  to  be 
found."  But  my  new  friend  shook  his 
head. 

"  Then  I  can  give  you  more  than  you  ask, 
which  doesn't  often  come  to  one  in  this 
world.  Take  what  you  can  get  and  be 
thankful  1 "     He  lowered  his  voice  a  little. 

"  The  man  you  want  calls  himself  Graives 
— Edward  Graives — and  he  has  a  little  house 
in  Griante  up  on  the  plateau  just  behind 
Cadenabbia  here.  He's  a  tall,  fair  chap, 
with  a  heavy  moustache  and  blue  eyes,  walks 
bent  a  bit  at  the  shoulders.  You'll  often 
see  him  down  here  by  the  lake  with  a 
surly-looking  dog  at  his  heels." 

"  I  encountered  such  a  fellow  last  evening 
after  dinner,"  said  I — "  a  tall,  fair  man  in  an 
old  brown  Norfolk  jacket.  His  dog  growled  at 
me,  and  I  shifted  my  stick  because  I  thought 
he  meant  to  snap.  The  man  saw  me  do  it, 
and  was  thoroughly  unpleasant.  I  came  near 
to  punching  his  head." 

"  It's  a  good  thing  you  didn't.  He'd  have 
given  you  a  bad  time  of  it — he  and  his  cur — 
and,  besides,  it  w^ould  have  made  your  job 
more  difficult  later  on." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  easily  have 
begun  worse  with  Cousin  Michael  than  by 
a  wholesome  thrashing,  but  I  didn't  say  so. 
I  waited  for  further  counsel. 

*'  I  have  heard,"  said  my  friend,  "  that 
Graives  wants  to  let  his  house  for  the  summer. 
If  so,  the  Lariana  office — the  steamboat  agency 
— will  know  about  it.  The  head  man  there 
is  a  kind  of  informal  house-agent  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties.  Ask  the  concierge  at 
the  hotel  who  the  local  house-agent  is.  He'll 
direct  you  to  the  Lariana  place,  and  there  they'll 
get  you  into  communication  with  Graives. 
Then  you  can  look  the  house  over  and  get 
an  idea  of  where  the  hiding-places  are  apt 
to  be.  You'll  have  to  steal  the  ruby,  you 
know.  You  can't  bully  or  frighten  it  out  of 
the  man  ;  he's  not  to  be  frightened.  You'll 
have  to  slip  in  when  he's  away  and  steal  it. 
After  all,  it's  your  own — it  was  stolen  from 
you." 

''I'd  rather  take  it  by  force,"  said  I. 
"  I  don't  much  care  for  sneak-thieving." 
But  Gregory  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 

"  I  tell  you  again  the  fellow  is  not  to  be 
frightened.  He's  an  ugly  chap.  Even  if 
by  some  miracle  of  good  fortune  you  got  the 
ruby  into  your  possession,  he'd  call  in  the 
law  to  help  him,  and  you'd  have  to  prove  the 
thing  was  yours,  which,  I  gather,  would  be 
difficult.  Graives  is  no  sportsman — he's  a 
tooth-and-nail  fighter." 


It  was  sound  advice,  that.  I  knew  it 
even  while  I  was  protesting,  and  presently 
said  so  with  thanks.  We  talked  a  little 
longer,  chiefly  of  ways  and  means,  and  then 
I  went  off  to  consult  the  concierge  of  the 
Bellevue. 

He  directed  me  to  the  Lariana  agency,  as 
I  had  expected.  I  might,  of  course,  have  gone 
there  straight,  but  it  seemed  better  to  leave 
a  commonplace  trail  behind  me  in  case 
Cousin  Michael — or  Graives,  as  he  chose  for 
unknown  reasons  to  call  himself — should  ask 
questions.  At  the  agency  they  had  several 
houses,  great  or  small,  to  offer  me,  but 
when  I  said  I  should  like  something  on  high 
ground  and  well  away  from  the  noise  of  the 
water-front,  they  at  once  spoke  of  the  little 
Casa  Graives,  and  said  they  would  make 
an  appointment  for  me  with  the  padrone. 
They  sent  a  boy  to  inquire,  and  the  word 
came  to  me,  as  I  sat  at  luncheon,  that  Signor 
Graives  would  call  for  me  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning  and  take  me  to  see  his 
house. 

So  far  so  good.  I  rowed  myself  up  and 
down  the  lake  that  afternoon,  possessing  my 
soul  with  what  patience  I  might,  and  in 
the  evening  dined  in  company  with  Mr. 
Gregory. 

I  had  begun  to  realise,  with  time  for 
reflection,  what  a  preposterous  thing  it  was 
I  had  asked  of  him — to  act  as  a  kind  of 
private  unpaid  detective,  to  betray  a  fellow- 
being,  an  acquaintance,  to  a  stranger — and 
I  tried  to  express  something  like  my  feeling 
of  combined  remorse  and  gratitude  ;  but  he 
checked  me. 

"  I  may  as  well  confess  that  there's  a  bit 
of  selfishness  in  any  service  I  may  have  been 
able  to  render  you.  This  fellow  Graives  did 
me  a  bad  turn  once.  I  shan't  be  sorry  to  see 
him  suffer.     Let's  say  no  more  about  it." 

So  we  didn't  just  then,  but  talked  of  a 
hundred  other  things — good  talk,  for  my 
friend  had  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  had  known  many  people,  and  could  tell 
about  them.  I  felt  drawn  to  him  more  and 
more,  as  the  evening  went  on,  and  as  I  look 
back  upon  him  now,  he  remains  to  me  almost 
incomparable  among  the  men  I  have  know-n 
for  interest,  for  kindliness,  for  magnetism, 
for  a  sort  of  almost  woman-like  sweetness, 
yet,  with  all  these,  for  strength  too.  I  think 
there  must  be  very  few  men  like  him. 
He  reminded  me  more  and  more  of  my 
Uncle  Henry,  and  once  I  told  him  so,  adding 
that  my  uncle  had  been,  since  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  world,  a  kind  of  second  father 
to  me.     He  seemed  pleased. 
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Before  we  parted  at  bed-time,  I  got  from 
him  one  more  very  valuable  piece  of  informa- 
tion. I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard 
Michael  Gaunt — or  Graives — speak  of  the 
Gaunt  ruby,  and  he  said — 

"  No,  never.  But  I  can  tell  you  this.  He 
has  something  that  he  values  as  his  life  shut 
up  in  an  odd  little  red  lacquer  box  about  four 
inches  long.  I  saw  it  once  before  he  and  I 
had  a  kind  of  final  break  some  weeks  back. 
Whatever  is  in  the  little  box  rattles,  I  know, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  very  precious  to  him. 
As  to  where  he  keeps  it  hidden,  I  have,  of 
course,  no  idea.     That's  your  job." 

I  nodded  and  laughed  in  great  excitement, 
for  my  heart  beat  high.  There  could  be 
small  doubt  that  the  little  red  lacquer  box 
contained  the  Gaunt  ruby.  I  saw  it  before 
my  eyes  as  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  and, 
indeed,  so  full  w^ere  my  thoughts  of  the 
thing,  I  dreamed  of  it ;  but  the  dream  was  a 
bad  one. 

The  man  who  called  himself  Graives 
turned  up  the  next  morning  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  he  was  the  same  dour,  surly 
fellow  whose  head  I  had  so  longed  to  punch 
on  the  evening  of  my  arrival.  I  wondered 
if  he  would  recognise  me  ;  but,  if  he  did, 
he  gave  no  evidence  of  it,  though  his  dog 
growled  once  more. 

We  climbed  together,  saying  very  little,  up 
the  narrow  stony  %al%ta  which  mounts  from 
beside  the  Bellevue  between  garden  walls  to 
the  plateau  upon  which  lies  Griante,  the 
fm^B  of  Cadenabbia,  and  there,  after  a 
turn  to  the  left,  reached  the  house,  which 
stood  alone,  with  a  group  of  cypresses  beside 
it,  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  village.  It  was  a  small  house  of  three 
floors,  with  a  vaulted  loggia  in  the  middle 
story,  and  a  big  nail-studded  iporte  cochere 
opening  under  the  structure  upon  a  paved 
yard  and  stable  behind. 

By  a  door  under  the  arch  of  the  porte 
cochere  we  mounted  to  the  first  and  only 
living  floor,  for  the  ground  story  was  made 
up  of  kitchen,  wash-house,  and  the  like,  and 
the  top  was  a  mere  attic  used  for  storage 
purposes. 

It  was  an  extremely  attractive  and  even 
beautiful  little  abode,  and  if  I  had  been  looking 
in  earnest  for  a  house,  I  could  have  hoped 
to  find  nothing  better.  There  was  a  small 
dining-room  at  one  end,  the  windows  of  which 
looked  upon  a  tiny  square  of  rose  garden,  and, 
opening  from  a  long  gallery,  a  square  salone, 
two  bedrooms,  and  a  modern  bath,  all,  save 
the  bath,  furnished  in  old  Italian  carved  oak 
or  walnut  of  the  seventeenth  and  eiojhteenth 


centuries,  and  all  with  a  superb  view  out 
across  the  lake  to  the  mountains  both  near 
and  far. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  home  and  museum  in  the 
hands  of  a  rough  churl  like  my  host,  but  I 
learnt  that  he  had  bought  it  as  it  stood  from 
a  young  American  gentleman  of  a  quite 
different  type,  who  had  spent  years  of  wise 
and  loving  care  in  the  collection  of  the 
treasures  I  saw,  and  then  had  been  called 
away  to  his  own  country.  The  man  who 
was  known  as  Graives  looked  about  the 
beautiful  little  rooms  with  a  dull  eye.  He 
didn't  "  take  much  stock  in  antique  rubbish," 
he  told  me,  but  the  place  was  comfortable 
enough,  and  his  cook,  Gina,  was  a  good 
cook.  He  paid  her  twenty-five  lire  a 
month. 

He  led  me  from  room  to  room,  showing 
me  the  linen,  the  silver,  the  clothes-press,  the 
water-heater  for  the  bath — a  dozen  details  of 
management,  and  we  came  to  the  salone. 

"I'll  leave  you,"  he  said,  "everything 
here — everything  you  want,  at  least.  If 
there's  too  much  stuff  about,  Luigi  can  stick 
it  away  in  the  attic.  I'll  just  clear  out  the 
drawers  of  the  writing-desk,  for  there's  a  lot 
of  my  papers  and  things  in  it.  In  fact," 
said  he,  with  one  of  his  harsh,  abrupt  laughs 
— ■''  in  fact,  my  fortune's  there." 

I  looked  at  the  desk,  which  was  a 
magnificent  piece  of  sixteenth-century  work 
in  oak,  with  gilded  iron  fittings,  though  most 
of  the  gold  was  gone.  It  had  a  drop  front 
which,  when  let  down,  exposed  a  number  of 
little  drawers,  and  there  were  larger  drawers 
beneath. 

"  That's  a  very  fine  thing,"  said  I,  admiring 
it,  and  he  replied  with  some  indifference  that 
doubtless  it  was  to  those  who  cared  for 
antique  furniture. 

"  There's  plenty  of  space  for  paper  and 
pens  and  the  like,  anyhow."  He  pulled  open 
some  of  the  httle  drawers,  two  on  each  side, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door  of  a  pigeon- 
hole in  the  middle.  But  as  he  pulled  the 
knob,  a  blind  panel  below  the  pigeon-hole 
slid  forward  and  showed  another  drawer — a 
secret  one.  Graives  said,  "  The  devil  ! " 
under  his  breath,  and  shoved  the  thing  to 
with  a  bang.  He  glanced  quickly  up  at  my 
face,  but  not  quickly  enough,  for  I  was  looking 
towards  an  old  piece  of  green-and-gold 
brocade  that  hung  on  the  wall.  My  heart 
was  beating  like  a  motor-engine,  and  my 
hands  tingled  and  prickled  in  my  pockets, 
but  I  hope  and  believe  my  face  was  calm. 

In  the  secret  drawer  behind  that   bhnd 
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panel  I  had  seen  the  little  red  lacquer  box 
about  four  inches  long. 

For  one  wild  instant  I  thought  of  attacking 
him  where  he  stood,  beating  him  to  the  floor, 
and,  with  the  lacquer  box  in  my  pocket, 
making  a  dash  for  safety  ;  but  I  remembered 
Gregory's  warning  and  stood  fast. 

I  have  but  the  vaguest  recollection  of  the 
remaining  ten  minutes  I  spent  in  the 
little  house  on  the  hill.  They  passed  for 
me  in  a  kind  of  dream.  I  believe  we  talked 
of  terms  and  the  like,  and  I  dare  say  I  said 
the  proper  things — I  am  not  sure.  But 
presently,  I  know,  we  were  out  of  doors 
again  and  parting  at  the  turn  of  the  path. 
I  believe  I  was  to  let  the  man  know  within 
a  day  or  two  whether  or  not  I  would  take 
the  house,  and  I  remember  that,  feeling 
rather  sure  of  me,  he  made  grotesque  efforts 
to  appear  genial  and  hearty. 

Then  at  last  I  escaped  and  went  down 
the  hill. 

Gregory,  whom  I  found  below,  was  as 
excited  as  I  over  what  I  had  seen,  and 
asked  me  many  particulars.  How  big  was 
the  little  box  and  of  what  shape  ?  Had 
Graives  seen  me  look  at  it  ?  Was  I  sure  he 
hadn't  ?  Did  he  seem  easy  in  his  mind 
afterw^ards,  or  was  he  still  nervous  and 
troubled  ? 

I  answered  as  best  I  could,  and  from 
that  we  fell  to  talking  about  how  and  when 
I  should  return  to  the  hill-top  and  recover 
my  own. 

"  Graives,"  my  friend  said,  "  always  used 
to  take  a  long  tramp  with  his  dog  about 
ten  o'clock,  returning  not  much  before  noon. 
As  he  is  a  methodical  man,  he  probably  still 
sticks  to  the  old  habit,  and  so  the  morning 
between  ten  and  twelve  would  be  your  best 
time.  You  might  conceal  yourself  some- 
where near  by,  and  see  him  well  away  before 
you  go  in  ;  and  you  must  find  an  excuse  to 
give  his  boy  Luigi  for  entering.  The  rest, 
unless  he  has  changed  the  hiding-place  of 
the  ruby,  should  be  as  simple  as  eating." 

I  thought  so,  too,  and  wished  I  could  start 
off  at  once  to  put  these  excellent  ideas  into 
action,  for  waiting,  while  it  may  be  simple 
enough,  is  the  most  difficult  endurance  feat 
in  all  the  world.  I  looked  ahead  at  the 
twenty -four  hours  before  me,  and  they  seemed 
an  endless  vista,  like  time  in  a  bad  dream  or 
lesson  hours  to  a  child. 

And  yet  somehow  they  passed  and  I  lay 
perdu  under  a  mulberry  tree  beside  a  garden 
vyall,  and  watched  the  porte  cochere  of  the 
little  house  on  the  hill.  It  was,  I  well 
remember,  a  bright,  warm  day  that  threatened 


to  be  hot  by  noon.  Somewhere  near  me 
acacias  were  in  flower,  for  the  air  was  heavy 
with  their  fragrance.  I  can  smell  it  now. 
In  my  coat-pocket  was  a  little  Colt  auto- 
matic pistol,  in  my  heart  a  thrill  of.  keen 
excitement  and  something  like  the  joy  of 
battle.  I  wished  there  were  really  to  be 
battle,  not  a  mere  slipping  into  an  un- 
defended house  like  a  common  thief. 

Still,  as  Gregory  said,  the  ruby  was  my 
own,  and  to  recover  it  was  no  theft.  My 
friend  was  awaiting  me  at  that  moment 
down  on  the  terrace  of  the  Gaffe  Grandi. 
He  was  leaving  the  lake  for  a  few  days,  and 
had  meant  to  take  an  early  boat,  but  he 
couldn't  go,  he  said,  until  he  had  seen  me 
successful  in  my  adventure,  and  had  offered 
his  congratulations. 

I  began  to  be  restless  under  the  shelter  of 
my  mulberry  tree,  for  it  was  well  past  ten 
o'clock.  Then  at  last,  when  I  had  nearly 
given  up  hope,  the  porte  cochere  of 
Graives's  house  opened,  and  its  master  came 
out,  followed  by  his  surly  dog.  They  turned 
up  the  salifa  that  bends  away  from  Griante 
toward  Rogaro  and  the  valley  beyond,  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight,  walking  at  a  good 
pace.  I  gave  them  the  longest  twenty 
minutes  ever  endured  by  man,  and  left  my 
hiding-place. 

At  the  stair  under  the  arch  I  explained  to 
the  boy  Luigi  that  I  had  been  asked  to  call 
at  this  hour  upon  his  master.  He  was 
politely  desolated  that  the  padrone  should 
have  stepped  out,  and,  without  the  slightest 
suggestion  from  me,  invited  me  to  go  up- 
stairs and  wait.  He  showed  me  into  the 
salone,  brought  out  cigarettes,  offered  me 
wine  or  water,  and  pulled  a  cane  chair  out 
into  the  loggia,  where  there  was  a  cool  breeze. 
Then  he  went  away,  and  I  heard  him  singing 
about  some  work  in  the  courtyard  below. 

I  went  to  the  writing-desk  and  pulled 
down  the  front. 

Gregory  had  spoken  the  truth — it  was  all 
as  simple  as  eating.  I  remembered  perfectly 
just  what  combination  of  simultaneously 
drawn  drawers  and  opened  pigeon-hole  had 
sprung  that  blind  panel  on  the  previous 
day.  I  did  with  rapid  care  just  what 
Graives  had  done  by  accident ;  the  secret 
drawer  slid  open,  and  the  little  red  lacquer 
box  lay  under  my  eyes. 

My  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  I  know 
that  my  tongue  was  dry  and  that  I  trembled. 

My  friend  Gregory  had  said — 

"You'll  find  the  box  locked,  I  fancy— it 
was  locked  when  I  saw  it^—and  I  dare  say 
Graives  keeps  the  key  on  his  watch-chain, 
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but  you  can  force  the  lock  when  you  get  it 
home." 

It  was  true.  The  box  was  locked,  and  no 
key  was  to  be  found.  But  I  was  not 
disturbed.  I  shook  it,  heard  the  rattle  of 
what  was  within,  and  laughed  aloud.  Then 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  little  note. 

"  Dear  Cousin  Michael,— 

"  I  find  I  shall  not  require  your  house, 
but  the  ruby  that  your  father  stole  from 
Gaunt  House  I  take  back  ^gain.  I  have 
come  a  long  distance  to  relieve  you  of  it." 

And  I  signed  my  own  name,  "  Peter  Gaunt," 
though  he  had  known  me  as  "  Howard." 

This  note  I  set  up  within  the  open  secret 
drawer,  and  went  downstairs,  where  I  told  the 
boy  Luigi  that  I  regretted  being  unable  to 
wait  for  his  padrone.  He  regretted  it,  too, 
with  a  wealth  of  language.  I  tipped  him 
and  left  him  bowing  and  smiling  under  the 
ports  cochere, 

Down  by  the  lake-side,  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Grandi,  I  found  my  friend  Gregory, 
looking  pale  and  anxious. 

**  You  were  a  long,  long  time,"  he  said 
almost  querulously.  "  I  was  alarmed  for 
you.     I    thouglit   of  all  kinds  of  horrors. 

Did    you "     I    held    up   the  little   red 

lacquer  box,  and  he  dropped  back  into  his 
chair  with  a  sound  almost  like  a  sob  of 
relief.     I  said — 

"  I  must  ask  the  waiter  for  a  strong  knife 
or  something  of  the  sort  to  force  the  box 
open."  But  my  friend  shook  his  head 
at  me. 

"  Better  do  that  alone  in  your  own  room. 
There  are  eyes  in  the  very  air  here,  and 
especially  in  the  windows  and  doorway  beside 
you."  He  fingered  the  little  box  which  lay 
on  the  table  between  us,  and  bent  his  head- 
over  it. 

"  It's  the  same — it's  the  one  I  saw  before. 
We've  done  him,  between  us,  you  and  I, 
and  I  thank  Heaven  for  it !  "  His  voice  had 
so  fierce  and  exultant  a  ring  that  I  began 
to  wonder  a  little,  but  not  much,  what  could 
be  the  score  between  these  two  men  that 
Gregory  had  so  frankly  alluded  to.  Well,  it 
was  paid  now,  as  well  as  my  bigger  score,  and 
I,  too,  thanked  Heaven  for  it. 

Gregory  raised  his  head  with  a  sudden 
movement. 

"  Hullo,  what  are  those  chaps  wrangling 
about  down  by  the  water  ?  It  sounds 
like  a  real  fight."  I  had  heard  no  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  vivacious  sound 
from  the  two  men  repairing  some  stonework 
by  the  water's  edge,  but  I  rose  and  stepped 


out  to  the  middle  of  the  road  to  look.  I  saw 
only  a  couple  of  peaceful  though  vociferous 
Italians  differing  amicably  about  a  measure- 
ment. Beside  the  pontile  a  trim  motor-boat 
was  lying,  ready  to  start,  with  a  couple  of 
Gladstone  bags  in  the  bow  and  the  engineer 
in  his  cockpit.  Outside,  another  launch  was 
describing  slow,  idle  circles  like  a  wheeling 
gull. 

"  It's  nothing,"  I  said,  returning.  "  They 
seem  to  be  right  enough."  And  Gregory 
shook  his  head  at  me,  laughing 

"Is  it  your  habit  to  leave  recently  re- 
covered treasures  lying  about  on  cafe  tables  ? 
I  might  have  bolted  with  this  while  your 
back  was  turned.  Put  it  in  your  pocket, 
lad,  or  else  go  to  your  room  and  open  it." 

I  laughed,  too,  a  little  ruefully,  and  slipped 
the  lacquer  box  into  my  pocket.  And  then 
Gregory  said  he  must  be  off. 

"  I've  a  motor-boat  waiting  for  me  here 
at  the  nip^ev  pontile — a  good  little  craft  that 
a  friend  of  mine  often  puts  at  my  disposal. 
It'll  have  me  down  the  lake  to  Como 
in  half  the  time  the  steamer  takes."  He 
wrung  my  hand,  smiling  his  sweet  and  kindly 
smile  upon  me.  He  looked  very  like  indeed 
to  my  Uncle  Henry  just  then. 

"  Good-bye,  and  good  luck  go  with  you 
always.  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  again 
somewhere.  The  world  is  round.  Oh, 
I  left  a  little  parcel  with  the  concierge  for 
you.     Ask,  if  he  isn't  prompt  about  it." 

He  waved  his  hand  to  me,  ran  down  the 
steps  beside  the  pontile,  and  presently  I 
heard  the  motor-boat's  engine  start,  and  saw 
her  back  out  in  a  semicircle  to  head  down 
the  lake  towards  Como. 

I  should  have  watched  further,  but  that  I 
heard  running  feet,  and  saw  the  man  called 
Graives  turn  the  corner  of  the  hotel  out  of 
the  salita  w^hich  descends  there  from  Griante. 
He  was  red  with  rage  or  exertion,  or  both, 
and  lacked  a  hat.  He  saw  me,  shouted,  and 
made  for  where  I  was.  I  sat  down  again 
behind  my  little  iron  table. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  man  hoarsely, 
facing  me  across  the  table.  "  Where  is  my 
red  box,  and  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you 
mean  by  this  scrawl  ?  "  He  banged  my  note 
down  before  me  and  stood  panting,  his  hands 
on  the  table's  edge,  his  mouth  twitching.  I 
saw  the  veins  blue  and  swollen  on  his 
forehead,  and  his  Httle,  mean,  pale  eyes  were 
like  ice  in  winter.     I  said — 

"Your  red  box  is  in  my  pocket.  Cousin 
Michael,  but  in  another  pocket,  with  my 
finger  on  the  trigger,  there's  an  automatic 
pistol,  and  it's  pointing  straight  at  you.     Sit 


'•Graives  raa  out  on  the  deserted  porUUe,  waving  his  arms  and  screamiflg." 
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down !  You'll  be  attracting  attention 
presently." 

He  seemed  to  control  himself  with  a  very 
great  effort,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  lately 
occupied  by  my  friend  G-regory. 

"  You've  some  property  of  mine  in  your 
pocket,"  said  he,  "and  I  mean  to  have  it 
back  ;  but  since  it  has  gone  no  farther,  there 
can't  have  been  much  harm  done.  Anyhow, 
that  can  wait.  Why  do  you  call  me  '  Cousin 
Michael,'  and  what  do  you  mean  by  what  you 
say  about  a  ruby  ?  My  name  is  not  Michael, 
I  have  no  cousins,  and  I  never  possessed  a 
ruby." 

I  felt  a  very,  very  little  dizzy  and  sick — a 
sensation,  I  should  think,  rather  like  the  first 
faint  qualms  of  sea-sickness.  But  I  drove  it 
back  with  an  angry  laugh. 

"  Rubbish  !  What's  the  good  of  sham- 
ming ?  Come,  Michael,  you're  done — fairly 
done.  I  have  the  ruby  in  my  pocket,  and 
you'll  never  get  it  back  again.  Don't  play- 
act I " 

The  red  swept  up  across  the  man's  face 
and  his  breath  came  hard,  but  he  kept  his 
temper* 

"I'm   neither  shamming  nor  play-acting, 

but  as  for  you By  Jove  !     Here,  wait 

a  bit  !  "     He  half  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  You  signed  your  name  *  Peter  Gaunt,' 
and  you  call  me  '  Cousin  Michaei.'  Michael 
Gaunt !  By  Jove,  Michael  Gaunt !  Look 
here — who  told  you  my  name  was  Michael 
Gaunt  ?  " 

I  stared  up  at  him,  but  I  could  not  speak. 
He  beat  upon  the  table-top  with  his  fists. 

""  Was  it  a  middle-aged  chap  with  smooth 
grey  hair — a  chap  who  dines  at  the 
Bellevue  and  calls  himself  Gregory  ?  "  He 
sprang  up  to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  cry. 

"  You  fool  I  You  gull !  You  blazing 
idiot !  You  miserable  cat's-paw  1  Thafs 
Michael  Gaunt  himself!  " 

I  saw  the  beautiful  summer  world  like  a 
kaleidoscope,  and  I  think  my  teeth  chattered. 
I  seem  to  remember  stammering  again  and 
again — 

"  That's  a  lie — ^  lie — a  lie  !  That's  ridi- 
culous !  "  I  looked  at  the  tall  man,  who  was 
literally  dancing  with  rage  before  me,  from 
eyes  of  horror.  ; 

"  It's  a  lie— a  lie  1 "  I  babbled. 

He  stopped  dancing  and  said  in  a  rough 
voice — 

"  Give  me  the  box  you  stole,  imbecile  !  " 
And  that  pulled  me  together,  and  I  laughed. 

"Is  it  likely?  Would  I  let  the  Gaunt 
ruby  go  out  of  my  keeping  twice  over  ?  " 

As  I  look  back-now,'  the'  fellow-  seems  to 


have  behaved  with  some  patience.  He  said 
slowly,  as  if  speaking  to  a  child — 

"  There  is  no  ruby  in  that  box.  There  is 
a  letter  in  it  and  a  seal  ring.  The  ring  is 
nothing,  but  the  letter  is  a  letter  that  could 
ruin  Michael  Gaunt  and  somebody  else  too  if 
it  were  given  into  certain  hands.  I  have 
been  holding  it  over  his  head  for  three  years 
— living  on  it,  if  you  must  know.  By  some 
infernal  trickery,  he  got  you  to  steal  the 
thing  for  him.  Well,  if  it's  in  your  pocket, 
it  hasn't  yet  reached  Michael's  hands.  Give 
it  to  me  !  " 

"  I  will  open  the  box,"  said  I  heavily. 
"  I  will  open  it  here  before  your  eyes  and 
prove  you  wrong.  Give  me  a  knife,  if  you 
have  one." 

He  handed  me  a  strong  clasp  knife.  I 
slipped  the  thick  blade  into  the  crack  of  the 
box  near  the  lock  and  twisted  it.  The 
cover  flew  up  with  a  sudden  snap,  and  the 
contents  fell  out — a  common  pebble  and  a 
scrap  of  folded  newspaper. 

I  stared  down  upon  these  surprising  objects 
with  a  kind  of  dull  and  stupid  wonder,  but 
my  companion  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
scream. 

"  Tricked  1  Bilked  !  Done  for  !  Oh, 
Heavens  !  "  He  clasped  his  head  between 
his  hands,  but  all  at  once  stooped  again  and 
caught  up  the  broken  halves  of  the  little  red 
lacquer  box,  which  he  examined  closely.  He 
shook  it  in  my  face. 

"  That's  not  my  box  !  It's  like  it,  but  it's 
another  box  altogether.  The  picture  on  the 
lacquer  is  different."  His  little  cold  eyes 
blazed  at  me  like  a  madman's. 

"  Speak  up,  you  cat's-paw,  and  tell  me 
what  you've  done  with  my  box  !  Speak  up 
before  I  tear  you  to  pieces  !  " 

"  This  is  your  box,"  said  I  drearily.  "  I 
took  it  out  of  the  secret  drawer  where  I'd 
seen  it  yesterday.  I  brought  it  straight 
down  here.     I  haven't  lost  sight  of  it  for 

an  instant — that  is,  I  mean — once "     I 

thought  of  that  moment  when  Gregory — or 
my  Cousin  Michael — had  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  two  working-men,  and  my  back  had 
been  for  a  moment  turned  to  him.  I  told 
Graives  about  it. 

"  Could  Gregory  have  had  a  duplicate  box 
and  substituted  it  ?  He  was  here  with  me 
just  now,  and  my  attention  was  called  away 
for  a  few  seconds."     The  man  groaned. 

"  Of  course  he  could.     My  box   was  his 
originally.     Sometimes   they  come   in  sets," 
-  He  took  his  head   once  more  between  his 
hands. 
.  '^'  Where  ig  he  now  ?  '^  - 
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"  Gone,"  I  said — "  gone  !  "  I  rose  and 
pointed  down  the  lake,  where  the  motor-boat 
was  bj  now  half-way  to  the  Punta  Balbianello 
— a  tiny  black  insect  speeding  to  safety. 

Graives  uttered  a  dreadful  cry  and  ran  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  road.  I  watched  him 
dully,  a  fierce  and  grotesque  figure  of  despair. 
Then  he  did  an  extraordinary  thing.  The 
other  motor-boat,  which  I  had  seen  earlier, 
was  still  circling  about  like  a  gull  in  aimless 
leisure.  Graives  ran  out  on  the  deserted 
pontile,  waving  his  arms  and  screaming.  He 
may  have  known  the  man  in  the  boat — I 
cannot  say.  In  any  case,  he  screamed  to  him, 
and  the  boat  swerved  a  little  from  its  course, 
running  nearer.  Graives  leapt  into  the 
water  with  a  prodigious  splash,  and  I  saw  his 
hands  on  the  boat's  gunwale,  saw  him  clamber 
in,  hatless  and  dripping.  I  saw  what  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  struggle  between  the  two 
figures  in  the  cockpit,  or  it  may  have  been 
only  Graives  waving  his  arms.  The  motor- 
boat  had  slowed  down,  but  it  began  to  gather 
way  again.  The  two  figures  were  bent  over 
the  machinery.  It  swept  out  upon  the  lake 
in  a  great  soaring  curve,  and  turned  towards 
the  south-west,  towards  the  Punta  Balbianello 
and  that  other  fleeing  speck  upon  the  still 
waters. 

The  broken  lacquer  box  was  under  my 
feet  on  the  gravel.  I  kicked  it  away  and 
went  across  the  road  to  watch  that  wild  and 
furious  pursuit.  I  watched  it  until  my 
Cousin  Michael  Gaunt's  boat  had  turned  the 
point  and  was  out  of  sight.  The  pursuer 
was  more  than  half  a  mile  behind,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  a  faster  boat,  and  I  wondered 
how  the  chase  would  end.  But  I  didn't  care 
much.  A  blackmailer  pursuing  a  trickster  ! 
There  seemed  to  me  little  to  choose  between 
them. 

Still,  I  watched  until  the  second  boat  had 


doubled  the  Punta  Balbianello,  and  sighed 
and  turned  away.  In  the  hotel  the  concierge 
stopped  me,  as  I  was  going  to  the  lift,  and 
said  Signer  Gregory  had  left  a  parcel.  I  had 
forgotten  it.  I  took  the  thing — a  flat  box 
such  as  might  have  contained  note-paper  or 
the  like— under  my  arm  and  went  to  my 
room,  where  I  stood  for  some  time  gazing  out 
of  a  window  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing. 

"  Fool— guri--idiot— cat's-paw  !  "  Hard 
names,  but  they  were  all  true.  I  thought  of 
the  sad  and  kindly  face  of  the  man  who  had 
so  easily  hoodwinked  and  made  use  of  me, 
and  I  could  summon  up  no  rage  against  him. 
My  rage  was  all  against  myself.  I  had  been 
a  fool,  and  I  had  failed  in  my  adventure.  It 
was  all  to  do  over  again. 

I  turned  drearily  to  Cousin  Michael's 
parcel  and  opened  it,  wondering  what  new 
mockery  it  might  contain.  I  think  I  came 
near  to  my  death  of  heart  failure,  for, 
wrapped  in  many  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper, 
it  contained  the  object  and  prize  of  my 
long  journey.  The  ruby  was  there.  I  even 
knew  which  of  the  six  it  was — the  middle 
one  of  the  sinister  side.  And  there  was  a 
brief  note  as  well. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Peter !  It  was  my 
only  chance  of  escape  from  the  hands  of  a 
blackmailing  scoundrel,  and  a  woman's 
only  chance,  too.  Kemember  always  that  you 
have  saved  a  woman  from  peril,  and  that  will 
make  the  thing  easier  to  bear.  I  enclose  the 
ruby  which  my  ruffian  of  a  father  sent  me. 
So  your  journey  and  your  pains  haven't  gone 
for  nothing. 

"I  liked  you,  Peter.  I  wish  we  might 
meet  again,  but  I  suppose  we  shan't,  though 
the  world  is  round.     In  any  case,  God  bless 


youl 


'  Your  very  grateful  Cousin, 

'*  Michael  Gaunt." 


B 


WINTER. 
ARE  are  the  boughs  where  Love  took  cover, 


Once,  in  the  Spring; 
Nor  bird  to  bird,  nor  lover  to  lover, 
Whisper  or  sing. 

A  low  moon  floodeth  the  level  meadows 

With  frosty  light; 
Sheep  come  softly  through  mist  as  shadows, 

Orey  in  the  night. 

And  over  pasture  and  plough  and  fallow 

My  dreams  go, 
For  thy  mouth  to  kiss  and  thine  hands  to  hallow. 

Thine  heart  to  know.  FREDERIC    MANNING. 
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By    JESSIE    POPE. 


E.  CODD,  the  clerk, 
looked  up  from  his 

I  ledger  and  sighed  ; 
then,  glancing 
nervously  in  the 
direction  of  the 
inner  office,  where 
sat  Mr.  Gallowaj, 
the  Guv'nor,  he 
unfastened  the 
buttons  of  his 
a  letter  which  had 
between  that 


waistcoat  and  drew  out 
been  reposing  all  morning, 
garment  and  his  pink-and-lavender  striped 
shirt,  over  the  romantic  region  of  his  heart. 
The  letter  was  written  in  a  sprawling 
feminine  hand.  It  began,  "  Darling  Old 
Bert,"  and  the  signature,  '*  Minnie  Gallo- 
way," was  surrounded  by  a  perfect  torrent 
of  hastily  blotted  crosses.  "  Take  the  bull 
by  the  horns,"  it  said,  "  and  speak  to  uncle 
in  the  morning.  If  you  had  asked  him 
before,  he  might  have  said  '  Yes,'  and  think 
how  perfectly  happy  we  should  have  been  ! 
I've  got  a  sort  of  feeling  on  me  that 
Saturday  will  be  a  lucky  day  for  us — that  he 
will  make  no  objections,  and  perhaps  he'll  ask 
you  in  to  supper  to-night.  Anyhow,  I've 
made  a  chocolate  shape  and  some  lemon 
cheese-cakes  to  come  after  the  beefsteak 
pudding,  in  hopes."  Then  came  the  signa- 
ture and  the  kisses  and  a  P.S.,  "  Buck  up, 
dearie,  and  get  it  over  !  " 

Mr.  Codd  folded  the  letter  and  returned 
it  to  its  resting-place,  heaved  another  deep 
sigh,  and  again  glanced  nervously  at  the 
inner  office.  He  was  a  tall,  mild-looking 
young  man,  and  though  his  face  lacked 
character,  at  least  he  showed  quite  a  lurid 
imagination  in  socks  and  ties,  and,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  find  in  them  a  kind  of  vent  for 
ills  passion. 

"  I'm  dashed  if  I  won't  'ave  a  go  at  'im 
now  ! "  he  said  to  himself  between  clenched 
teeth ;  and,  rising  from  his  stool,  he 
approached  the  inner  office. 

The  Guv'nor  was  apparently  absorbed  in 
a  small  object  on  the  table  before  him.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  and  worm-eaten  volume, 
having  evidently  no  connection  with  the  work 
of  an  office  which  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
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sale  of  coal  and  coke  in  the  locality.  Mr. 
Galloway  was  annoyed  at  the  interruption, 
and  his  expression  showed  it.  He  was  a 
good  deal  like  an  elderly  walrus  to  look  at, 
because  not  only  did  his  eyes  bulge 
naturally,  but  his  prominent,  irregular  teeth 
showed  through  his  grey  moustache,  which 
was  large  and  bristling. 

"  What  d'yer  want  ?  "  he  said  irritably,  and 
the  clerk's  valour  evaporated. 

"  I — I  thought  the  fire  might  want  seeing 
to,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  husky  cough. 

"  Well,  you  see  it  doesn't,"  replied  the 
Guv'nor. 

"  Yessir,"  assented  the  clerk  humbly,  and 
returned  to  his  ledger. 

Not  that  Mr.  Galloway  was  really  in  a 
bad  temper — on  the  contrary,  his  frame  of 
mind  was  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 
He  had  taken  some  good  orders  the  past 
week,  made  a  new  customer  of  the  right 
sort,  and  got  a  five-pound  note  for  an  out- 
standing debt  that  morning,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  to  one  o'clock  he  called  cheerily  to 
Codd  that  he  could  lock  up  and  go. 

Never  had  the  clerk  availed  himself  of  the 
permission  to  leave  twenty  minutes  early  with 
so  little  alacrity.  Minnie's  letter  was  burning 
a  hole  in  the  bosom  of  his  pink-and-lavender 
shirt,  but  if  her  mandate  was  to  be  obeyed, 
and  the  Guv'nor  tackled,  it  was  now  or 
never. 

He  slipped  on  his  great-coat — it  was  a 
loud  garment,  *'  built  on  sporting  hues,"  the 
clothier  had  told  him,  and  he  took  the 
clothier's  word  for  it — and  presented  him- 
self at  the  Guv'nor's  office  door,  clearing  his 
throat  noisily.  The  Guv'nor  looked  up. 
"  Pay  this  note  into  the  bank  as  you  go," 
he  said. 

"Yessir,"  said  Codd,  then  paused  and 
cleared  his  throat  again. 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,"  he  said,  *'  but 
there's  a  little  matter  as  I  want  to  talk  over 
with  you." 

"  Well,  what's  the  grievance  ?  "  said  the 
Guv'nor  defensively. 

"  'Tisn't  a  grievance,  sir,"  said  Codd  ;  "  it's 
I  want  to  get  married." 

The  Guv'nor  gave  a  grunt  of  mingled 
contempt  and  amusement. 
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"  Oh,  you  want  to  get  married,  do  you  ?  " 
he  remarked. 

"  Yessir,"  said  Codd. 

"Well,  I  don't  advise  it,"  continued 
the  Guv'nor.  "  It's  a  silly  game,  in  my 
opinion,  /never  got  married.  Why  should 
you?'' 

"  Bat  you've  got  a  niece,  Minnie,"  stam- 
mered Oodd. 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  retorted  Mr. 
Galloway.  "  I  didn't  have  to  get  married  to 
get  a  niece,  did  I  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  admitted  Codd,  "  but " 

"  Well,  then,  what  about  her  ?  What's 
the  matter  with  Min  ?  " 

"Why,  nothing!"  blurted  out  Codd 
cordially.  "That's  why  I  want  to  marry 
her." 

Galloway  got  up.  He  was  a  head  shorter 
than  his  clerk,  but  he  looked  more  like  a 
walrus  than  ever.  His  moustache  fairly 
bristled  and  his  teeth  gleamed  like  tusks 
between  the  gaps. 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ? "  he  ejaculated. 
"  Well,  you  won't,  then,  and  I'd  say  that  if 
it  was  my  last  word  !  " 

"  Orl  right,"  faltered  Codd  huskily,  and  he 
swallowed  twice  and  breathed  hard.  The 
Guv'nor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
away.  As  he  did  so,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
worm-eaten  old  book  on  his  desk,  and  his 
fierce  expression  softened. 

"  Look  'ere,  young  feller,  me  lad,"  he  said 
cheerfully,  "let's  'ave  no  more  talk  about 
getting  married.  What  you  want  is  a  'obhy. 
I  never  took  a  wife,  thank  'Eaven — I  took 
a  'obby  instead.  They  wear  better  than 
women,  and  come  cheaper.  My  'obby's 
'erbs.  I've  got  a  'erbarium  at  'ome  that's 
taken  me  thirty  years  to  collect.  What  I 
don't  know  about  'erbs  isn't  worth  knowing. 
Why,  I  picked  up  this  little  old  book  on 
a  stall  to-day.  It's  called  '  Ye  Complete 
Herbal.'  It  was  written  'undreds  of  years  ago, 
and  I've  only  come  acrost  one  specimen  in 
the  list  it  gives  as  I  can't  place,  and  I 
mean  to  find  that  before  I'm  many  hours 
older.  That's  my  'ohhy.  You've  got  a  good 
job  'ere  and  a  good  master ;  all  you  want  is 
a  'obby.  Many  young  chaps  go  in  for 
carpentering.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  getting 
married  !     You  take  up  with  a  fret-saw." 

"Yessir,"  said  Codd  mechanically,  by 
force  of  habit  rather  than  because  the 
prospect  suggested  by  his  employer  attracted 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  he  said  to 
himself  when  he  reached  the  street,  it  was  a 
toss  up  with  him  whether  he  should  make  a 
hole   in   the   canal  instead  of  going  to  a 


football  match.  A  stream  of  men  and  boys, 
with  an  alert,  expectant  look  on  their  faces, 
was  hurrying  by  all  in  the  one  direction. 

"  'Ullo,  'Addick  !  Going  to  the  match  ?  " 
called  a  cheery  voice. 

Codd  turned  and  recognised  the  voice  of  a 
pal.  League  football  was  the  other  passion 
of  his  life,  and,  with  a  hstless  nod  in  answer 
to  his  friend's  intjuiry,  forgetting  all  about 
the  errand  to  the  bank,  he  also  drifted  along 
with  the  current.  The  Reedham  Rovers 
was  the  League  club  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  an  hour  later,  wedged  tightly 
in  a  compact  mass  of  other  great-coated 
vociferating  figures,  the  coal  agent's  clerk 
had  forgotten  the  Guv'nor,  the  canal,  and 
even  Minnie  herself,  as  he  hurled  jibes  at  the 
cripples  on  the  other  side,  shouted  endear- 
ments to  his  own  lot,  and  joined  in  booing 
the  referee  when  the  game — one  of  the 
foulest  on  record — finally  went  against  them. 
His  own  personal  trouble  was  for  the  time 
forgotten  in  the  great  public  calamity ^  which 
lost  the  match  to  the  Rovers  and  put  them 
down  two  points  in  the  League  table. 

Meanwhile,  the  Guv'nor,  left  alone  and 
undisturbed  in  the  office,  studied  the  pages 
of  the  ancient  herbal  with  keen  interest. 
Sometimes  the  quaint  old  spelling  and 
curious  phraseology  puzzled  him,  but  he  could 
gather  enough  to  make  pretty  sure  he  was 
familiar  with  all  the  examples  given,  with  the 
exception  of  one.  This  was :  "  A  magic 
herbe  yclept  sheepsbane,"  ran  the  herbal, 
"  much  desired  by  wise  women  and  witches, 
for  it  is  saide  this  plant  hath  the  power  of 
turning  a  man  into  a  sheepe,  this  being 
the  unlucky  fate  of  one  Roger  Winter,  of 
Tavistock,  who,  as  ancient  records  telle,  was 
thus  enchanted  by  the  Witch  of  Lydford." 
Then  followed  a  description  of  the  herb 
and  two  rough  woodcuts,  one  illustrating 
sheepsbane,  and  the  other  a  herb  called 
toadspur,  the  root  of  which  was  said  to 
provide  the  antidote  for  the  spell. 

"  Why,  toadspur's  as  common  as  dirt ! " 
exclaimed  Galloway  aloud.  "  Long,  bright- 
green  leaves,  with  spots  on  'em,  it  has.  I've 
seen  it  many  a  time  in  Fowler's  Copse 
before  the  bracken  'as  come  up  and  covered 
it.  And  I  know  this  'ere  sheepsbane,  too,  or 
I'm  much  mistaken.  I've  seen  it  growing, 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  down  by  the 
water  meadders,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
and  I'll  make  sure  of  it  before  I'm  many 
hours  older."  He  shut  the  book,  slipped  it 
into  his  pocket,  went  to  the  telephone  in  the 
outer  office,  and  rang  up  his  niece  Minnie. 

"  'Ullo,  Min  1     Is  that  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  nunkj  dear,"  came  an  expectant 
and  youthful  voice  from  the  other  end. 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can  find  a 
new  'erb  or  two  this  afternoon.  I  shan't  be 
in  for  tea." 

"  Yery  well,  nunky  ;  supper  at  eight." 

"  Why  eight  ?  We  always  'ave  it  at  'alf- 
past." 

'*  It's  hot  supper,"  said^his  niece's  voice  ; 
and  then  added  hesitatingly  ;  "  I  thought, 
perhaps,  you'd  be  bringing  someone  home 
with  you,  nunky  dear." 

"  Why,  who  should  I  be  bringing  home  ?  " 
inquired  her  uncle. 

"I  thought— perhaps— Mr.  Codd."  The 
Guv'nor's  face  grew  stern,  and  his  teeth 
gleamed  ominously  through  his  moustache. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Codd  be  blowed,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  and  you,  too,  if  I  have  any  more 
of  that  nonsense  !     D'ye  understand  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  'UUo,  'uUo  !     You  there,  Minnie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  came  the  faltering  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  why  don't  you  answer  ?  Let's 
have  no  more  of  it— d'ye  hear  ?  And  as  for 
supper,  I  don't  know  what  time  I  shall  be 
back  myself,  so  you'd  better  'ave  something 
cold,  and  expect  me  when  you  see  me.  I 
may  be  late — see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle.     But,  oh,  I  do  wish " 

The  Guv'nor  hung  up  the  receiver  with 
a  complacent  expression  on  his  face.  Tele- 
phones are  wonderfully  convenient  things 
for  plain  speaking  and  cutting  short  any 
unnecessary  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
person  at  the  other  end,  particularly  when 
that  person  has  brown  eyes  brimming  with 
tears.  He  put  on  his  great-coat,  locked  up 
the  office,  and  set  off  to  follow  his  hobby  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  if  need  be.  But  his 
search,  though  interesting,  was  long  and,  for 
a  time,  unproductive.  It  was,  in  fact,  nearly 
dusk  when,  footsore  and  very  muddy,  he 
stood  with  a  light  of  triumph  in  his  bulging 
black  eyes,  and  stooped  over  a  patch  of  leaves 
in  a  grass  bank  near  by  the  water  meadows. 

"  So  here  you  are ! "  he  ejaculated.  "  Sheeps- 
bane,  they  called  you,  did  they  ?  Well,  I'm 
blessed  if  you  don't  look  like  what  us  lads 
used  to  call  '  sour  grass,'  and  what  we  used 
to  eat  when  we  was  thirsty  with  running 
away  from  the  keepers.  That's  what  it  is, 
in  my  opinion — common  sorrel — nothing 
more  or  less."  So  saying,  to  make  quite 
sure  of  the  point,  he  picked  one  of  the  largest 
leaves  and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 

***** 

"Why,  Mr.  Codd,  sir,"  exclaimed  his 
landlady,   the    next   afternoon,   which    was 


Sunday,  when  she  went  into  his  room  "  to 
clear,"  "  you  'aven't  eat  all  your  dinner  ! 
What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Codd,  who  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  toying  gloomily  with  a  cigarette. 
"  I  don't  feel  like  eating." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  then  ?  "  she 
inquired,  with  concern  in  her  good-natured 
voice.     "  Upset  in  your  inside  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Codd,  "  I'm  all  right  as  far  as 
that  goes." 

"  You're  not  worriting  about  that  old 
football  match  still  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  replied  the  semi-invalid. 
"  It's  enough  to  make  anybody  worry.  Two 
points  clean  thrown  away,  and  a  very  good 
chance  of  getting  put  out  of  the  League  next 
season.  Besides,  that  isn't  all,"  blurted  out 
Codd.  "  I  want  to  " — with  a  sudden  gush 
of  confidence — "  I  want  to  get  engaged  to 
a  girl,  and  her  uncle  won't  let  me." 

"  What's  'er  uncle  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  landlady.  "  You  take  my  tip, 
young  man,  and  go  to  the  goT^  father.  You 
say  to  'im  :  '  Look  'ere,  old  gentleman,  I 
want  your  daughter,  and  she  wants  me  ;  and 
if  you  don't  say  "  Yes,"  we'll  make  your  life 
not  worth  living.'  Say  that  to  him  ;  he'll 
admire  your  sperrit." 

"  No,  'e  won't,"  said  Codd  gloomily  ; 
"  'e's  been  dead  twenty  years.  No,  that's 
no  go.  Her  uncle  took  her  when  she  was  a 
kid,  and  brought  her  up.  She  owes  every- 
thing she's  got  to  'im,  and,  what's  more, 
he^s  my  Guv^nory 

The  landlady  pursed  her  lips  and  looked 
grave. 

"  Well,  never  you  mind,"  she  said  ; 
"there's  as  good  gels  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it.  That's  an  old  saying,  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to  you."  Mr.  Codd 
looked  puzzled. 

"  What's  it  mean  ?  "  he  said.  "  Mermaids  ? " 

"  Mermaids  !  "  exclaimed  his  landlady. 
"  Gracious,  no,  sir  !  What  do  you  want  with 
a  mermaid  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  one  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Codd 
drearily. 

"  Look  'ere,  Mr.  Codd,  my  dear,"  said  the 
motherly  soul,  "I  know  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
fetch  you  our  Sunday  paper,  whether  my 
'usband's  finished  with  it  or  not.  There's 
two  chatty  pages  of  police  intelligence  this 
week,  'e  says.  You  set  down  by  the  fire  and 
'ave  a  nice  read,  and  I'll  boil  you  an  ^gg  for 
your  tea." 

This  was  sound  advice,  and  Mr.  Codd,  who 
had  a  natural  bent  for  being  looked  after, 
took  it,  and  found  the  police  news  quite  a 


'It  lifted  its  sagging  head  and  began  pulling  at  the  umbrella." 


pleasant  diange  from  the  football  paper  he 
had  been  studying  all  the  morning.  But  two 
pages  of  current  crime,  however  fascinating, 
will  not  last  for  ever.  Neither  did  the  pleasant 
drowsiness  that  frequently  followed  its 
perusal  creep  over  his  senses  in  the  usual 
way.  By  this  time  his  landlady  was  enjoying 
a  Sunday  siesta,  and  not  in  a  position  to  offer 
any  further  consolation,  so,  unable  to  get  rid 
of  his  restless  dejection,  Mr.  Codd  decided 
to  go  out  for  a  sharp  walk  in  the  open  air 
to  work  it  off. 

The  sharp  walk,  however,  soon  degenerated 
into  a  half-hearted  stroll.  The  day  was 
mild,  and  the  dingy  country  that  skirted  his 
particular  suburb  began  to  show^  signs  of 
spring.  Green  was  fighting  for  predominance 
over  brown  in  the  hedgerows,  and  the  corn 


was  beginning  to  shoot  in  the  fields.  But 
the  only  corn  that  interested  Mr.  Codd  was 
shooting  in  his  right  paten t-goloshed  Sunday 
boot,  and  this  constantly  recurring  twinge  w^as 
so  painful  that  he  had  just  told  himself  that 
he  was  dashed  if  he  wouldn't  chuck  it  and  go 
home,  when  a  sound  borne  up  the  road  on 
the  soft  west  wind  caught  and  riveted  his 
attention. 

It  was  the  loud  and  distressful  bleating  of 
a  sheep,  drawing  nearer  every  minute  round 
a  bend  in  the  road;  but  why  such  a  very 
ordinary  sound  should  have  made  his  heart 
give  an  involuntary  jump,  and  why  it  should 
remind  him  of  Minnie,  was  more  than  he 
could  fathom.  Yet,  though  he  had  just  half 
turned  to  go  home,  he  pulled  up  short,  and, 
chained  by  an  inexplicable  impulse  to  the  spot, 
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waited  with  his  ejes  fixed  expectantly  on 
the  bend  of  the  road,  round  which  appeared 
a  large  dingy  and  dilapidated  sheep,  driven 
by  a  butcher's  man.  The  driver  seemed  to 
be  having  a  toughish  job,  for  the  sheep's  idea 
seemed  to  be  to  double  back  and  get  away 
down  the  hill,  and  though  its  blundering, 
top-heavy  rushes  were  frustrated  every  time, 
both  man  and  animal  were  panting,  and  the 
former  perspiring  obviously. 

"  Maa  !  Baa  !  Maa  !  Baa  !  Maa  !  "  bleated 
the  sheep,  and  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
every  cry  it  uttered  seemed  to  strike  a 
familiar  and  painful  chord  in  Codd's  bosom. 
He  was  neither  imaginative  nor  emotional  by 
nature,  but  it  was  as  if  this  pitiful  outcry 
voiced  the  misery  of  all  forlorn  and  unpro- 
tected old  human  people  in  general,  and  of 
some  old  person  he  was  very  nearly  connected 
with,  in  particular.  It  reminded  him,  in  some 
extraordinary  way,  of  his  old  father  and 
mother,  long  dead,  and  an  aged  great-aunt 
Maria  who  used  to  live  with  them  ;  and  then 
Minnie  came  into  his  disturbed  mind,  and  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  Minnie  was  pleading  and 
entreating  him  through  the  medium  of  this 
frantic,  pitiful  bleating.  The  coal  agent's 
clerk  went  hot  and  cold  all  over,  and  he 
began  to  think  he  must  be  sickening  for 
something,  his  sensations  were  so  peculiar. 
By  this  time  the  sheep  was  toiling  up  to  that 
point  of  the  road  where  lie  stood,  its  dingy 
white  head  drooping  and  jerking  forward 
with  every  step,  as  if  it  was  almost  spent  with 
its  futile  efforts  to  escape.  Suddenly  it  lifted 
its  weary  eyes  and  caught  sight  of  the  clerk, 
and  next  moment,  with  a  volley  of  agonised 
"  Baa-s  !  "  precipitated  itself  towards  him 
at  a  clumsy  canter,  and  stood  gasping  and 
shaking  by  his  side,  as  if  imploring — in  fact, 
almost  commanding — his  protection.  Oodd 
was  absolutely  bewildered.  Sheep  did  not 
interest  him,  as  a  rule,  and  as  far  as  he  knew, 
the  indifference  was  mutual ;  yet  not  only  was 
this  particular  specimen  of  the  woolly  tribe 
entrenching  itself  behind  his  calves,  but  he 
was  conscious  of  some  uncanny  influence,  quite 
unconnected  with  his  own  personal  wishes, 
that  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  play  the  part 
of  its  champion.  He  felt  it  was  a  silly  part, 
and  quite  foreign  to  his  shy  nature,  but 
somehow  or  other — he  couldn't  explain — it 
had  got  to  be  done,  and  he  had  got  to  do  it. 

Codd  stepped  into  the  road  and  approached 
the  butcher's  man,  who,  stopping  for  a 
moment  in  the  lee  of  the  hedge,  had  taken  the 
fag-end  of  a  cigarette  from  behind  his  ear 
and  was  trying  to  light  it. 

'Where  are  you  driving  the  sheep  to.^" 


inquired  Codd,  tactfully  offering  him  one  of 
his  cigarettes. 

"  Slaughter-'arse,"  replied  the  man  laconi- 
cally, accepting  the  invitation. 

"  Baa  !  Maa  !  Baa  !  "  vociferated  the 
victim,  with  the  wild  energy  of  despair,^ 
making  another  dash  for  Codd's  legs. 

"  But,  I  say,"  ejaculated  the  clerk  mildly, 
"  it  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  go  !  " 

"More  wouldn't  you,"  retorted  the  man, 
persuading  the  animal  forward  with  his  ash- 
plant  as  he  spoke. 

"  But  must  you  kill  it  to-day  ? "  re- 
monstrated Codd,  walking  by  his  side. 

"Corse  I  must.  Why  not?"  returned 
the  other.  "  We  ran  short  o'  mutton 
Saturday  night,  and  we've  got  three  orders 
for  liver  first  thing  Monday  morning. 
'Ere,  carm  up,  will  yer  ?  "  This  to  the  sheep, 
which  had  made  another  frenzied  double 
back  at  the  word  "liver,"  and  nearly  upset 
Codd  in  its  efforts  to  get  behind  him.  The 
man  stared. 

"  Seems  to  know  yer  !  "  he  ejaculated. 
"  Never  see  anything  like  it.  Pet  lamb  wot 
you  'ad  as  a  kid,  or  somethink  ?  " 

Codd  jumped  at  the  suggestion.  It  gave 
some  sort  of  excuse  for  his  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  in  the  sheep's  welfare. 

"  Must  'ave  been,"  he  said  limply.  "  Any- 
how, I'm  dashed  if  I  can  stand  by  and  see 
it  turned  into  mutton  !  Where  does  your 
guv'nor  live  ? " 

"  Up  at  the  shop,"  said  the  man.  "  But 
I  expect  'e's  'aving  'is  nap  now." 

But,  as  it  happened,  the  master  butcher 
was  just  sitting  down  to  tea,  and  was,  in  fact, 
conveying  a  large  bunch  of  watercress  into 
his  mouth,  when  his  wife,  who  was  toasting 
muffins  in  the  kitchen,  called  up  that  Bill 
wanted  him  in  the  yard. 

Still  munching,  he  opened  the  staircase 
window,  which  overlooked  the  yard,  and  saw 
Bill  standing  there,  with  the  sheep  and 
another  man  in  the  background. 

"  Gent  wants  to  buy  the  sheep,"  remarked 
Bill  curtly. 

The  master  butcher  stared  stupidly  from 
one  to  the  other,  while  his  wife  and  his  son 
and  daughter  came  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  Tell  the  gent  to  call  in  the  morning  and 
see  the  carcase,"  he  said. 

"  Baa  !  Maa  !  Baa  !  "  bleated  the  sheep, 
and  again  the  familiar  tone  in  its  cry 
impelled  Codd  forward. 

"  No,  that  won't  do,"  he  said  resolutely. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  kill  it.  How  much 
wiU  it  cost  alive  ? " 
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"'E's  one  of  they  vegetarian  cranks," 
whispered  the  butcher's  wife  to  her  better 
half.     "  Stick  it  on  a  bit." 

"  Five  pound,  and  not  a  penny  less,"  said 
the  butcher  promptly.  "Take  it  or  leave 
it,"  he  added,  with  business-like  indifPerence. 

There  wasn't  much  doubt,  from  Mr.  Codd's 
expression,  that  he'd  rather  leave  it.  But  it 
wasn't  a  case  of  what  he'd  rather  do.  His 
own  feelings  of  prudence  and  discretion 
counted  as  nothing.  He'd  got  to  save  that 
sheep  at  all  costs,  even  if  he  robbed  his 
master  to  do  it,  and  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  the  five-pound  note  he  had  forgotten  to 
pay  into  the  bank  the  previous  afternoon 
was  still  in  his  pocket. 

"  When  would  you  want  the  money  ?  "  he 
faltered,  looking  up  at  the  four  greedy, 
staring  faces  at  the  window  with  a  very 
unhappy  and  shamefaced  expression  on  his 
own. 

"  On  the  nail,"  replied  the  butcher. 
"  That's  my  rule  Jn  business  transactions 
like  the  present,"  he  added,  as  if  that  sort  of 
thing  occurred  every  Sunday  ;  "  and,  mind 
you,  you've  got  a  bargain." 

"  That  you  'ave,"  chimed  in  the  butcher's 
wife.  "  It's  a  heautiful  sheep,  and  worth 
more,  only  my  'usband's  so  easy."  In  fact, 
after  the  transaction  had  been  accomplished, 
and  the  five-pound  note  had  changed  hands, 
she  bitterly  abused  her  husband  for  not 
asking  six  pounds,  and  making  a  clear  profit 
of  three  pounds  instead  of  two. 

If  anybody  had  told  Mr.  Codd  that  he 
would  be  walking  down  the  high-road  on 
Sunday  afternoon  leading  a  large  and  dingy 
sheep  by  means  of  his  umbrella  crooked  in 
the  handkerchief  he  had  tied  round  its  neck 
for  a  collar,  he  would  not  have  believed  them. 
Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  was  the  sheep, 
and  there  also  was  a  small  but  gradually 
growing  crowd,  who  found  the  sight  both 
interesting  and  diverting.  To  say  the  poor 
animal's  new  master  looked  sheepish  would 
be  to  make  an  unfeeling  joke  about  a  matter 
that  really  called  for  sympathy.  Besides, 
there  were  already  plenty  of  feeble  jokers  in 
the  crowd.  "  Mary  'ad  a  little  lamb  "  was 
freely  quoted,  but  the  majority  called  him 
"  Bo-Peep,"  while  some,  to  suit  the  day, 
grew  Scriptural  in  their  allusions.  They 
were,  in  fact,  much  enjoying  the  situation, 
when  a  suspicious  policeman  strolled  up, 
who,  after  the  sight  of  the  butcher's  receipt 
had  allayed  his  suspicions,  cleared  ofiF  the 
crowd  in  a  rough,  disrespectful  manner, 
and  left  Oodd  alone  in  the  growing  dusk 
with  his  purchase.     Where  was  he  to  go  ? 


What  was  he  to  do  ?  Kind  as  his  landlady 
was,  he  had  not  the  face  to  ask  her  to  give 
a  sheep  house-room  or  even  yard-room.  He 
was  pretty  certain  that,  if  he  did,  she  would 
think  he  was  "  a  bit  off  the  top,"  and  look 
out  for  another  lodger. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  these  fruit- 
less and  desperate  cogitations  that  a  change 
came  over  the  sheep's  listless  and  dejected 
bearing.  It  lifted  its  sagging  head  and 
began  pulliug  at  the  umbrella  in  such  a 
manner  that  Oodd  could  only  conclude  it 
had  some  definite  idea  in  its  narrow  brain  of 
some  particular  place  it  wanted  to  go  to.  In 
the  present  dazed  and  numbed  condition  of 
his  faculties,  all  ways  were  the  same  to  him, 
and  so  it  happened  that  the  positions  became 
reversed,  and  the  sheep  led  while  its  new 
master  followed.  They  left  the  high-road, 
for,  by  a  series  of  tugs,  the  uncanny  animal 
showed  a  violent  fancy  for  a  lane  which  the 
clerk  knew  ended  in  a  bridle-path  leading 
to  a  small  spinney  called  Fowler's  Oopse. 
Faster  and  faster  trotted  the  sheep,  till  Oodd 
had  to  jog  pretty  quickly  to  keep  in  touch 
with  it.  The  rain  was  falling  dismally,  and 
the  evening  shadows  gathering  round,  when 
man  and  animal  came  to  a  stop  at  the  ditch 
and  bank  that  divided  the  path  from  the 
copse. 

With  a  wild  but  triumphant  bleat,  the 
sheep  leaped  the  ditch  and  scrambled  up  the 
bank,  twitching  the  umbrella  out  of  Oodd's 
hand  as  it  did  so.  Seized  by  a  growing 
interest  in  its  movements,  Codd  followed,  and 
pushed  his  way  through  the  tangled  under- 
growth of  the  copse,  for  through  the  trees 
a  little  to  his  right  he  caught  sight  of  his 
woolly  companion  bustling  here  and  there  as 
if  in  search  of  something,  the  umbrella,  still 
caught  in  the  handkerchief  round  its  neck, 
clogging  its  progress.  All  at  once  it  stopped 
against  a  large  tuft  of  bright  green  leaves 
sprinkled  with  dark  spots,  and,  with  a  frantic 
bleat  of  joy,  began  burrowing  at  the  roots 
with  fore-feet  and  nose,  for  all  the  world 
like  an  unwieldy  terrier. 

"  Poor  old  beggar  !  "  ejaculated  Oodd. 
"It's  'alf  starved,  but  got  a  tit-bit  there, 
apparently."  Then  he  looked  round.  "  Why 
not  leave  the  blessed  thing  here,  and  cut 
back  home  without  its  seeing  ?  "  muttered 
he.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  who- 
ever the  place  belonged  to  would  not  be 
sorry  to  add  an  extra  sheep  to  his  stock  ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  clerk  was  concerned, 
he  was  ready  to  make  a  present  of  it  to 
anyone.  The  place  was  deserted.  Evening 
was  closing  in ;  the  opportunity  seemed  too 
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good  to  be  lost.  But  when  he  glanced  back 
once  more  to  see  if  it  was  still  feeding,  lo 
and  behold,  the  sheep  had  disappeared — 
vanished — dissolved  into  nothingness,  and, 
instead,  a  man  was  walking  unsteadily  towards 
him  through  the  trees,  a  shortish,  thick- 
set man,  with  bulging  black  ejes  and 
large,  irregular  teeth  gleaming  through  his 
prominent  though  ragged  moustache. 

Codd's  brow  grew  clammy,  and  he  passed  a 
shaking  hand  across  his  white  face.  He  was 
in  for  it  now,  and  no  mistake,  for  the  figure 
that  was  approaching  with  halting,  blundering 
footsteps  was  the  Guv'nor,  though  where 
on  earth  he  had  sprung  from,  and  what  on 
earth  he  was  doing  with  his  clerk's  hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck  and  his  clerk's 
umbrella  hooked  in  it,  was  beyond  Codd's 
comprehension. 

Apparently  unconscious  of  these  unusual 
additions  to  his  costume,  Mr.  Galloway 
reached  the  edge  of  the  spinney,  and,  turning 
up  his  eyes  to  the  rain  clouds,  heaved  two  or 
three  loud,  gasping  breaths  ;  then,  apparently 
feeling  refreshed  and  recovered,  he  unhooked 
the  umbrella  handle  and  untied  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  stood  staring  at  them.  Codd 
approached. 

"  These  things  belong  to  you  ?  "  inquired 
the  Guv'nor,  evincing  no  surprise  at  his  clerk's 
presence. 

*'  Yessir,"  came  Codd's  mechanical  and 
humble  reply. 

"I  just  picked  them  up — er — as  I  came 
along,"  said  the  Guv'nor  with  some  hesitation. 

"  Yessir,"  assented  Codd.  He  knew  his 
place  too  well  to  ask  questions,  and  the 
Guv'nor  looked  relieved.  Then,  as  they  walked 
along  the  bridle-path,  Codd  blurted  out  an 
incoherent  confession  in  which  "  sheep  going 


to  be  slaughtered,"  "  five-pound  note,"  and 
"  can't  think  what  made  me  do  it,  sir,"  were 
the  salient  points,  until  the  Guv'nor  stopped 
him. 

"  Cheap  at  the  price  !  "  he  snapped.  "  Say 
no  more  about  it.     D'ye  hear  ? " 

"Yessir,"  replied  Codd,  and  a  great  load 
was  lifted  off  his  bosom. 

"  Think  I'll  take  your  arm,  Codd  ;  I'm 
tired,"  said  the  Guv'nor. 

"  Yessir,"  said  the  clerk,  and  they  walked 
along  in  silence,  each  busy  with  his  thoughts. 
But  there  was  a  new  bond  of  sympathy 
between  them,  and  when  they  reached  the 
high  -  road,  Mr.  Galloway  ejaculated  with 
sudden  bitterness — 

"  I've  'ad  enough  of  'erb  collecting  !  Must 
look  out  for  another  'obby,  but  I  don't  know 
what." 

"  Follow  League  football,  sir,"  suggested 
Codd.  "  It's  very  interes/^ing."  But  Mr. 
Galloway  shook  his  head  and  raised  his 
bulging  eyes  heavenwards.  "  Think  I  shall 
take  up  astronomy,"  he  remarked,  after  a 
pause.  "  You're  safe  from  taking  and  eating 
the  wrong  sort  of  star  by  mistake,  ain't 
you?" 

"Yessir,"  said  Codd  subserviently.  He 
wondered  what  the  old  man  was  driving  at, 
but  knew  himself  too  well  to  inquire. 

It  was  quite  dark,  but  the  rain  had  stopped 
and  the  moon  was  peeping  from  behind  a 
cloud  when  they  parted  at  the  top  of  the 
road  where  the  Guv'nor  lived. 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  Codd. 

"Good  night,"  replied  the  Guv'nor,  and 
turned  away.  Then  he  stopped  and  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder. 

"  You  can  'ave  Minnie,"  he  remarked. 

"  Yessir,"  said  Codd,  and  he  did. 


THE    STAR. 

V\/ILD  was  the  night;  the  stnitfiis:  rain 
^  ^     Swept  from  the  confines  of  the  sky 
And  lashed  the  billows  of  the  main 
Into  a  murmurous  mutiny. 

Wild  was  the  night;  the  moon  o'erhead 

Veiled  her  soft  light  and  hid  her  face; 
With  scudding  clouds  she  swiftly  fled, 

The  storm  fiends  bellowing  in  chase. 

Wild  was  the  night;  the  wind  gods  ride 

On  steeds  of  darkness,  yet  afar, 
Serene,  secluded,  I  espied 

The  splendour  of  a  single  star. 

ARTHUR   COMPTON-RICKETT. 


Perpetuated    Personalities. 


By   H.   C.    O'NEILL. 


MANY  of  the  world's  greatest  characters 
and   the  characters  of  the  world's 
greatest    writers    have    left    their 
mark  upon  history,  not   so   much  by  their 
philosophy  as    by 
something    in    them 
which     suggested    a 
type     or    a    typical 
experience.  Looking- 
glasses  are  ever  most 
popular,    and    hence 
those  who    have   by 
accident     or     design 
held  up  the  mirror  to 
human    nature   have 
ever  won   from  that 
alone     an     endurifig 
place  in  the  world's 
history. 

It  is  thus  that  we 
frequently  find  some 
everyday  or  trivial 
object  dignified  by  an 
historic  title,  and  the 
inquiring  mind 
naturally  wonders 
what  is  the  origin  of 
the  apph cation.  On 
the  other  hand,  some- 
what obscure  men 
have  frequently  main- 
tained a  little  niche 
in  history,  when  their 
more  distinguished 
contemporaries  have 
been  forgotten,  by 
reason  of  their  names 
having  been  applied 
to  some  invention  or 
discovery  with  which 
they  were  connected. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  cases  of  language- making  of  this  sort. 
We  find  them  among  the  names  of  the  clothes 
we  wear,  the  books  we  read,  the  roads  we 
tread,  the  carriages  we  drive,  the  weapons  our 
armies  use  in  war,  and  in  all  departments  of 
life.  Sometimes  this  metaphorical  use  of 
names  is  obviously  such,  as  when  a  worldly 
female  schemer  is  called  a  "  Becky  Sharp." 
Everyone  knows  that  the  allusion  is  to 
Thackeray's  famous  character,  with  w^hoee 


attractive  qualities  the  lady  so  designated  is 
courteously  credited.  In  other  cases  the 
metaphor  has  so  definitely  passed  into  the 
language  that  the  very  fact  of  any  peculiarity 
of  origin  is  forgotten. 
Few  picnickers,  set- 
ting their  teeth  in  the 
inevitable  ham  sand- 
wich, give  a  thought 
to  that  fourth  Earl  of 
Sandwich  whose  in- 
ventiveness and  de- 
votion to  the  gaming 
table  led  him  to  hit 
upon  this  convenient 
form  of  diet.  He 
lived  from  1718  to 
1792,  and  had  all  the 
eighteenth  -  century 
passion  for  games  of 
chance.  His  inven- 
tion enabled  him  still 
to  sit  at  his  game  even 
while  taking  nourish- 
ment. 

Of  the  former,  and 
more  obvious,  class  of 
metaphor,     hundreds 
of    examples     might 
be   quoted.     Any 
school-boy  will  under- 
stand   that    a    youth 
described      as     "a 
George  Washington  " 
does   not    necessarily 
rejoice  in  either  that 
baptismal  or  surname, 
but  is  merely  endowed 
with  a  —  perhaps  the 
sch  ool  -  boy    privately 
reflects — somewhat 
unnatural  gift  for  telhng   the   truth  at  all 
costs.    We  talk  of  a  person  being  "quixotic" 
with    hardly   a    glancing    thought    to    the 
original   type    of     Spanish   chivalry.      Our 
thoughts   do   not    necessarily    revert    to    a 
Scriptural  theme   when   we    describe    some 
persistently    woeful     acquaintance     as     "  a 
Jeremiah,"    and    some    who    pat    a   brave 
sufPerer  on  the  back,  with  the  remark  that 
he  is  "a  regular  Mark  Tapley,"  certainly  know 
little  of  the  story  of  that  cheerful  Dickensian 
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The  adjective  ^'Homeric"  is  used  to  indicate  both  a  period 

of  ancient  history  and  a  quality  or  characteristic  in  life 

or  litej'ature. 
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NICOLAS    MACHIAVELLT. 

The   epithet    ^^Machiavellian"    took    its    oii.gin   from   the 

elaborate   subtlety   in  politics   of   the   famoiis   authoi'   of 

"  The  Prince." 

character.  Not  everyone  who  glibly  dubs 
his  wealthy  fellow-townsman  a  "  Croesus," 
or  snubs  the  critic  of  his  mutton  and  turnips 
as  an  "  epicure,"  or  meets  the  sarcastic  word 
with  the  counter  taunt  of  "  cynic,"  knows 
enough  of  Greek  history  to  attach  a  correct 
date  to  the  lives  of  the  three  gentlemen  who 
have  lent  their  names  eternally  to  designate 
these  amiable  qualities.  We  call  the  pro- 
verbially unlucky  person  "a  Jonah,"  with 
only  a  subconscious  backward  glance  to 
those  historic  sorrows  which  culminated  in 
the  belly  of  a  whale  The  enthusiastic 
errand-boy  will  read  in  his  sporting  edition 
that  his  favourite  pugilist  is  "  a  Hercules," 
and  will  understand  the  implied  compliment, 
guiltless  all  the  time  of  any  knowledge  of 
classical  mythology  and  the  heroic  tasks 
which  the  original  Hercules  performed. 
A  very  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  tenets 
of  Plato  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the 
majority  of  people  who  admiringly  or 
contemptuously  describe  some  conspicuous 
friendship  as  "platonic."  The  literary 
critics  who  generously  praise  some  poetic 
effort  as  Homeric  have  generally,  one  may 
hope,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
great    Greek    cycle    of    poems  which    pass 


under  that  title.  Machiavelli,  the  type  to 
all  moderns  of  the  relentless  politician,  is 
known  to  all  with  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  life  of  fifteenth-century  Italy.  A 
slightly  sinister  and  yet  not  altogether 
unadmiring  flavour  hangs  about  the  adjective 
"  Byronic,"  w^hich  perpetuates  the  reputation 
of  the  curiously  heroic  yet  affected  poet. 
The  less  common  description  of  a  man  who 
is  very  particular  over  the  details  of  dress 
as  "  a  Brummell "  will  mostly  be  used  by 
those  who  know,  at  any  rate,  that  "  Beau 
Brummell  "  was  the  typical  "  dandy  "  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  may  never 
revert  to  the  fact  that  his  real  title  was 
George  Bryan  Brummell,  or  know  much  of 
the  rather  pathetic  story  of  a  career  which 
began  with  a  legacy  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  and  the  patronage  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  ended  in  a  pauper  lunatic 
asylum  at  Calais,  w4iither  the  famous  "Beau" 
fled  from  his  gambling  debts  in  1816,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight,  and  where  he  died,  in 
wretched  imbecility,  in  1840.  A  somewhat, 
but  only  slightly,  analogous  female  character 
was  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  the  brilliant 
favourite  of  Louis  XY.  of  France.  Her  name 
is  now  most  familiar  in  its  use  to  describe  the 


AMERIGO    VESPUCCI, 

First  discoverer  of  the  mainland  of  America^  the  title  of 
which  perpetuates  his  name. 


PERPETUATED  PERSONALITIES. 
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style  of  hair-dressing  which  was  hers.  A  more 
respectable,  if  less  attractive,  eighteenth- 
century  character,  the  type  to  all  time  of 
the  gossipy  biographer,  was  that  Bosw^ell 
who  has  endeared  to  generations  of  readers 
the  unique  figure  of  Doctor  Johnson.  There 
is  no  mistaking  what  is  meant  in  describing 
a  writer  as  *'a  Boswell."  A  clever  detective, 
or,  indeed,  any  person  priding  himself  on 
singular  acuteness,  will  understand  the  allusion 
when  he  is  called  "  a  Sherlock  Holmes,"  even 
if  he  has  never  read  a  page  of  Conan  Doyle. 
You  can  abuse  your  impolite  creditors,  either 
in  their  presence  or  absence,  as  "  Shy  locks," 
and  everyone  will  understand  that  while  they 
probably  rejoice  in  the  quite  British  appellation 
of  Smith  or  Brown,  you,  in  the  heat  of 
resentment,  credit  them  with  all  the  worst 
qualities  of  the  typical  Jewish  usurer 
whom  Shakespeare  has  rendered  immortal. 
If  you  tell  a  friend  that  a  third  party 
is  "a  regular  FalstafP,"  your  friend  will 
conclude  that  the  said  party  is  rather 
plump.  The  best  man  at  a  wedding  will 
facetiously  allude  to  the  bridegroom  as 
"  a  Benedick  "  without  necessarily  knowing 
the  prototype,  and  not  able  to  quote  a 
word  of  the  excellent  foolini?  of  that  most 


MATTHIAS     DE    LOBEL, 

Tlie  Flemish  botanist  after  whom  the  Lobelia  is  named. 
From  a  portrait  by  Francis  Delaram£. 


LEONARD     FUCHS, 

The  German  botanist  after  whom  the  Fuchsia  is  named. 

fascinating  Shakespearian  comedy,  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing." 

Even  less  familiar  to  "the  man  in  the 
street  "  is  that  other  character  of  Shakespeare, 
so  ably  analysed  by  the  inimitable  Falstaff, 
Justice  Shallow ;  but  when  the  title  is 
applied  to  a  magistrate,  the  implied  contempt 
of  his  ability  is  clear  enough.  Another 
contemptuous  term  which  has  a  strictly 
historical  origin  is  "guy,"  applied  to  a 
curiously  dressed  person  or  a  person  of 
ridiculous  appearance.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  "guys"  which  are  burnt  on 
November  5th  as  a  perpetual  condemnation 
of  Guy  Fawkes  of  "  Gunpowder  Plot "  fame. 
In  the  opposite  scale  of  the  complimentary 
is  the  title  of  "  Admirable  Crichton,"  applied 
to  persons  who  are  distinguished  by 
their  versatility.  The  original  "Admirable 
Crichton"  was  James,  the  son  of  Eobert 
Crichton,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  James  YII.  He  was  distinguished 
by  his  varied  gifts,  and  was  both  gallant 
and  philosopher. 

Examples  of  this  form  of  speech  might  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  More  absolute 
in  manner  and  less  obvious  in  process  is 
that  other  mode  by  which  names  of  more  or 
less  famous  people  have  been  applied  to 
inanimate  things  or  to  processes.  Many 
articles  of  clothing  are  jauntily  called  after 
the  persons  who  first  wore  them  or  made 
them  popular.  A  "  Chesterfield "  coat  is 
supposed  by  the  tailors  to  smack  of  all  the 
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elegance  which  was  sublimated  in  that  other 
type  of  eighteenth-century  dandyism,  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  famous  for  his 
tailoring  and  deportment  in  his  own  day, 
and  living  still  for  us  in  the  unique  collection 
of  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  son,  dealing 
with  manners  and  diplomacy,  and  seeming 
to  sum  up  for  us  one  very  characteristic  side 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  w^hen  manners 
were,  as  in  all  shallow  periods,  indeed  more 
than  the  man.  Less  obvious  is  the  reason  of 
the  application  of  his  name  to  the  very 
comfortable 
and  often  ele- 
gant sofa  or 
divan  which 
now  graces 
most  drawing- 
rooms.  The 
"Eaglan" 
overcoat  simi- 
larly takes  its 
name  from  the 
English  gene- 
ral. Baron 
Eaglan,  who, 
living  from 
1788-1855, 
distinguished 
himself  in  the 
Crimean  War. 
Military  heroes 
have  not  sel- 
d  0  m  p  e  r- 
formed  this 
function  of 
standing  god- 
father to  some 
more  or  less 
useful  article 
of  clothing. 
Thus  the 
strong  leather 
half  boots  or 
high  shoes 
known  as 
"  Bliichers "  are  called  after  the  famous 
Prussian  commander,  Field-Marshal  von 
Bliicher,  dear  to  Englishmen  as  our  ally  at 
Waterloo.  He  came,  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  to  England,  and  received  the  freedom 
of  the  City  of  London  and  a  doctor's  degree 
at  Oxford  ;  but  his  name  has  been  best 
perpetuated  here  by  this  application  to  an 
article  of  apparel.  Curiously,  also,  non- 
privileged  cabs  admitted  to  railway  stations 
after  all  the  privileged  vehicles  have  been 
hired  are  known  as  "  Bluchers."  Our  own 
Duke  of  Wellington  gave  his  name  to  a 


different  type  of  shoe  gear — a  riding-boot 
with  the  leg  extending  upward  at  the  rear  to 
the  angle  of  the  knee,  and  high  enough  in 
front  to  cover  the  knee.  The  Duke  is 
supposed  to  have  worn  such  boots  in  his 
campaigns.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
similar  boot,  shorter  and  fitting  the  leg 
closely.  An  equally  warlike  flavour  hangs 
about  the  name  of  the  woollen  overvests 
known  as  "  Cardigans,"  so  called  from  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  distinguished  himself 
also  in  the  Crimean  War.     It  was  he  who 

led  the  famous 
charge  of  the 
six  hundred  at 
Balac  lava. 
Previously  he 
had  com- 
manded the 
11th  Hussars, 
and  made  it 
the  smartest 
cavalry  regi- 
ment in  the 
Service.  Un- 
like most  dis- 
ciplinarians, he 
was  not  popu- 
lar, especially 
with  his  fel- 
low-officers, 
and  his  treat- 
ment of  them 
brought  about 
a  duel  with 
Captain  Har- 
vey Tuckett, 
for  which,  in 
1841,  he  was 
tried  by  the 
House  of 
Lords,  but  es- 
caped through 
a  legal  quibble. 
A  name 
sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  useful  article  which,  if  not  strictly 
clothing,  is  by  some  people  regarded  as  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  toilet, z^/^.,  the  umbrella, 
is  "  Hanway."  Thus  is  perpetuated  the  name 
of  Jonas  Hanway,  an  English  traveller  and 
philanthropist  who  Hved  from  1712-1786, 
and  travelled  in  many  lands,  from  Spain  to 
Russia,  and  on  into  the  heart  of  Persia.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  carry  an  umbrella 
in  his  native  country.  A  less  elegant  name 
for  "  umbrella  "  is  the  vulgar  "  gamp."  No 
reader  of  Dickens  requires  to  be  reminded 
of  the   origin  of  this.     Mrs.  Sarah  Gamp, 


"  tup:   admirable   cuichton, 

Whose  name  stands  for  variety  and  perfection  of  gifts  and  graces. 
From  a  painting  at  Freudraucht. 
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MARTIN     LUTHER, 

Founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     From  an  engraving  by 
A.  Van  Buy  sen. 

the  monthly  nurse  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit," 
is  a  picture  for  all  time,  and  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  complete  picture  is  the  large 
cotton  umbrella  which  she  carried.  Hence 
a  certain  class  of  semi-humorous  people 
always  refer  to  their  umbrella  by  this  term, 
and  even  the  sober-minded  are  tempted  to 
mockery  through  the  same  medium  by  any 


particularly  large  or  bulgy  specimen  of  tlie 
genus. 

Probably  no  article  has  been  callei  so 
frequently  after  distinguished  people  as 
the  various  classes  of  private  and  public 
means  of  conveyance.  Perhaps  most  familiar 
of  these  is  the  brougham,  so  called  after 
Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  once  the  idol  of  the 
English  nation  after  his  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  1820.  Steadily  declining  as  a 
politician,  he  was  always  a  keen  student 
of   social   subjects,  a  powerful  orator,  and 


EDWARD     IRVING, 


Founder  of  the  Irvingites.    From  the  portrait  by  Ho f man. 


LODOWICK    MUGGLETON, 

Fvimder  of  the  sect  of  the  Muggletonians.     From  a 
contemporary  portrait. 

perhaps  the  most  versatile  man  of  his  time. 
An  equally  distinguished  name,  the  origin 
of  which,  however,  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  aristocra'^ic  in  this  special  application, 
is  "  Cavendish,"  applied  to  a  certain  strong 
tobacco  softened  and  pressed  into  solid  cakes. 
The  name  is  found  as  early  as  1839,  and 
was  probably  that  of  the  American  maker, 
Hnd  had  no  reference  to  any  English 
Cavendishes.  An  aristocratic  flavour  hangs 
round  another  curious  name,  that  of 
"  Yarborough,"  used  to  describe  a  hand  at 
whist  containing  no  card  higher  than  a  nine. 
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MADAME     I)E    POMPADOUR, 

Whose  name  is  cotmnemorated  in  her  style  of  coiffure. 

The  odds  against  it  are  1827  to  1.  In 
this  connection,  yet  another  example  of  this 
class  of  names  may  be  quoted.  The  most 
famous  annual  horserace  in  England  is  the 
"Derby,"  so  called  because  it  was  founded 
by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby  in  1780.  It 
is  generally  run  at  the  Epsom  races  either 
on  the  Wednesday  before  or  the  second 
Wednesday  after  Whit  Sunday.  We  also 
find  the  expression  "Derby  Dog,"  literally 
the  proverbial  dog  on  the  course  when  it 
has  been  otherwise  cleared,  and  hence  used 
also  to  mean  something  sure  to  turn  up  in 
the  way  of  any  undertaking.  Another  race 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  similar  origin 
is  the  great  Doncaster  race,  the  St.  Leger. 
It  received  that  name  in  1778  in  honour  of  a 
Colonel  St.  Leger  who  lived  near  Doncaster, 
and  who  originated  the  sweepstakes  in  1776, 
though  previous  races,  dating  from  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  liad  had  practically 
identical  conditions. 

Characteristic  inventions  have,  of  course, 
often  taken  the  names  of  their  originators, 
as  do  also  scientific  processes  and  methods  of 
their  discoverers.  Of  such  is  the  popular 
"Abernethy"  biscuit,  named  after  the 
distinguished  physician  who  first  made  its 
recipe.  Another  example  may  be  drawn 
from  photography.  Few  patrons  of  the 
photographic  art  know,  perhaps,  that  the 
well-known  type  of  photography  described 
as  daguerreotype   is  so  called  after   Louis 


Daguerre,  the  Paris  scene-painter,  who  made 
a  famous  diorama  in  that  city  in  1822,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  mainly  to 
perfecting  the  processes  of  photography. 
The  daguerreotype  was  produced  by  fixing 
a  photograph  on  a  plate  of  copper  thinly 
coated  with  silver  by  the  successive  actions 
of  iodine,  bromine,  and  mercury. 

Scientific  terms,  such  as  units  of  measure- 
ment, are  frequently  derived  from  the  names 
of  the  men  who  have  discovered  them  or 
done  valuable  Avork  on  some  connected 
subject.  Such  is  the  derivation  of  "ampere," 
the  unit  of  measurement  of  the  amount  of 
an  electric  current,  and  of  "  volt,"  the  unit 
in  terms  of  which  the  pressure  of  an  electric 
current  is  measured.  The  former  perpetuates 
the  name  of  Andre  Marie  Ampere,  a 
distinguished  physicist  and  mathematician 
born  at  Lyons  in  1775.  The  execution  of  his 
father  by  the  guillotine  in  1793  saddened 
his  young  life,  and  he  turned  for  distraction 
to  science.  Subsequently  he  lectured  at 
Bourg,  Lyons,  and  Paris,  and  became 
celebrated  for  his  theory  of  the  identity  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  He  died  in  1836, 
but  left  a  son,  Jean  Jacques  Antoine,  who 
was  equally  distinguished,  though  in  the 
realm  of  literature.  Alexandre  Yolta  was 
a  distinguished  Italian  physicist  who  lived 
from  1745  to  1827.    The  most  recent  example 


ANDRE    MARIE    AMPKRP:, 

Whose  name  was  given  to  the  unit  of  measurement 
in  electricity. 
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BEAU    BUUMMELL, 

The  type  of  superlative  dandy.     From  a,  miniature  by 
John  Cook. 

of  the  perpetuation  of  a  name  in  this  way 
is  the  suggestion  that  one  of  the  units  in 
radio-activity  should  be  called  a  "Curie," 
after  Professor  and  Madame  Curie,  the 
discoverers  of  radium.  Madame  Curie,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  became  a  professor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  a  position  she  still 
enjoys. 

An  obvious  process  of  name  derivation 
is  that  which  gives  to  institutions  a  name 
derived  from  their  founders.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  names  of  a  thousand  sects. 
Apart  from  sects  that  have  flourished  and 
survived,  such  as  the  Lutherans,  or  followers 
of  Martin  Luther,  the  Irvingites,  named 
after  their  founder,  the  eloquent  Edward 
L'ving,  and  the  Wesleyans,  named  after  the 
famous  preacher,  we  may  instance  the 
**  Muggletonians,"  a  sect  now  extinct,  but  not 
least  notable  and  peculiar  of  the  many  whicli 
took  their  rise  in  the  revolutionary  England  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Ludowick  Muggle- 
ton  was  born  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  London, 
in  1610.  Son  of  a  farrier,  he  was  himself  bred 
to  be  a  tailor,  but  in  1651  took  to  religion 
and  proclaimed  himself  and  John  Reeve, 
another  tailor,  the  two  witnesses  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse.  He  died  in  1698,  but 
Muggletonians  for  two  centuries  honoured 
his  memory  and  cherished  his  teachings  in 
spite  of  what  seems  their  obviously  grotesque 
nature.  Some  institutions  rejoice  in  two 
nq-mes,  representing  the  sober  and  correct 


and  the  half -humorous  and  "  slangy  "  aspect 
of  the  same  thing.  Thus  the  dignified 
policeman  is  known  to  many  a  vulgar  small 
boy  as  the  "  peeler,"  and  this  vulgarism  has 
quite  an  historical  origin.  It  was  originally 
a  humorous  nickname  applied  to  members 
of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  founded  under  the 
secretaryship  (1812-1818)  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Robert  Peel.  It  was  later  applied  to 
English  policemen,  and  it  is  a  very  typical 
example  of  the  unconsciousness  which  marks 
many  of  the  processes  of  language-making 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  article 
to  illustrate. 

The  power  of  invention  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  element  in  human  progress,  and 
the  impression  inventors  have  made  on  their 
own  age  is  perpetuated  frequently  in  the 
names  of  their  inventions.  Machinery  of  all 
kinds  is  the  product  often  of  invention,  but 
it  is  especially  in  the  machinery  of  warfare 
that  this  process  may  be  noticed.  The  names 
of  various  guns  immediately  occur.  The 
"  Gatling  "  gun,  for  instance,  takes  its  name 
from  Richard  Jordan  Gatling,  who  was  born 
in  Hertford  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1818. 
He  was  a  student  of  medicine,  but  never 
practised,  and  devoted  his  life  to  inventions 
of   many   and  very   various   sorts,   ranging 


PHILIP   DORMER   STANHOPE,    EARL   OF    CHESTERFIELD, 

Whose  name  is  recalled  by  both  an  overcoat  and  a  settee, 
from  the  portrait  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Mahon, 
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from  machines  for  sowing  cotton  and  rice  to 
the  famous  gun,  which  is  a  revolving  battery 
gun  firing,  in  some  cases,  1,200  shots  a  minute. 
Another  famous  gun,  the  *'  Maxim,"  a 
single-barrelled  gun  with  a  mechanism  so 
nicely  adjusted  that  any  number  of  shots 
can  be  fired  in  a  given  time  up  to  600  rounds 
a  minute,  takes  its  name  from  its  inventor. 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim.  So  deadly  an  instrument 
has  it  proved,  that  the  name  has  been 
occasionally  used  as  synonymous  with  "  kill." 
Of  similar  origin  is  the  Minie  rifle,  adapted 
for  firing  the  Minie  bulM  devised  by 
M.  Minie,  of  Vincennes.  Balloons  have  a 
certain,  if  not  yet  a  very  intimate,  association 


J.     ABKRNETIIY, 

The  physuian  who  invented  the  biscuit  named  after  him. 
From  the  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A 

with  war,  and  the  Montgolfier,  a  famous 
balloon  invented  by  the  brothers  J.  M.  and 
J.  E.  Montgolfier,  of  Annonay,  Ardeche, 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  is 
a  balloon  raised  by  heated  air  instead  of  gas, 
and  one  first  actually  made  an  ascent  in  1783. 
A  machine  having  its  origin  also  in  the 
eighteenth  century  illustrates  another  process 
in  this  kind  of  language-making,  and  inci- 
dentally also  the  way  in  which  the  discoveries 
of  one  age  become  commonplace  or,  indeed, 
are  outgrown  altogether  by  succeeding 
generations.  The  "Orrery,"  a  machine 
constructed  to  exhibit  the  motions  of  the 
planets  round   the   sun  and   the  satellities 


COLONEL     ST.     LEGEK, 

Originator  of  the  race  named  after  him.    From  a 
miniature  by  Richard  Cosway,  E.A. 

round  their  primaries,  is  now  regarded  as  a 
mere  toy,  but  was  much  admired  during  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
It  was  first  made  in  1715  at  the  expense  of 
Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  so  that  it  is 


JAMES    GRANGER, 

Inventor    of    the    system    of    interleaving    books    with 

illustrations    or    other    extraneous    additional     matter 

belonging  to  their  theme. 
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tlie  Dame  of  the  patron  and  not  the  inventor 
which  is  here  perpetuated. 

The  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  were,  indeed,  proverbially  rich  in 
inventions,  some  of  which  are  to-day 
insignificant,  while  others  have  maintained 
their  original  prestige.  Two  notable  examples 
of  the  latter  class  are  the  process  of  road- 
making  known  as  macadamising,  and  the 
mackintosh.  John  McAdam  lived  from 
1756  to  1886,  and  his  name  has  been  adopted 
not  only  to  indicate  the  kind  of  roadway  he 
devised,  but  the  very  material  used  in 
making  it.  Indeed,  the  use  has  become 
abuse,  for  the  name  of  macadamising  is  now 
often  given  to  methods  which  McAdam  would 
not  have  approved.  In  making  or  repairing 
a  road,  he  laid  down  successive  layers  of  stone 
broken  into  pieces  of  nearly  uniform  size, 
each  layer  being  allowed  to  consolidate 
under  the  pressure  of  ordinary  wheel  traffic 
before  the  next  is  laid  upon  it.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  placing  of  any  kind  of 
foundation  under  the  layers  of  stone,  or  of 
any  "  binding  "  material  or  smoothing  of  the 
surface  by  heavy  rollers.     An  equally  useful 


macintosh,  or  "  mackintosh,"  is  now  applied 
to  any  cloth  made  waterproof  by  a  coating 
of  indiarubber,  and  loosely  to  garments  made 
from  such  material. 

Science  in  its  more  theoretical  aspects  made 


JONAS    MAN  WAY, 

The  first  Enqlishman  to  use  an  umbrella,  with  which 
useful  article  his  name  has  since  been  associated. 

personality  was  Charles  Macintosh,  who  lived 
from  1766  to  1848,  and  who,  in  1828, 
patented  a  waterproof  material  consisting  of 
two  or  more  layers  of  cloth  cemented 
together     with     indiarubber.      The     name 


TEIE     FOURTH     EARF.    OK    SANDWICH, 

Sometime  First  Lord  of  the  Adm^iralty,  who  introduced  the 
custom  of  taking  food  in  the  form  named  after  him. 

vast  strides  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
maintained  its  rate  of  progress  in  the 
nineteenth.  Innumerable  cases  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  names  of  pioneer  in 
various  branches  might  be  quoted.  Thus 
galvanism,  the  name  given  to  one  important 
branch  of  the  science  of  electricity,  is 
designed  to  honour  the  memory  of  Luigi 
Galvani,  who  was  born  in  1787  at  Bologna, 
and  became  professor  of  anatomy  there,  but 
who  chiefly  won  the  gratitude  of  posterity 
by  his  experiments  in  animal  electricity  A 
more  ambiguous  but  not  less  interesting 
personality  was  Friedrich  Anton  Mesmer, 
founder  of  the  doctrine  of  animal  magnetism, 
a  branch  of  science  which  still  hovers  on  the 
borderland  between  fantasy,  not  to  say 
charlatanism,  and  accepted  theory.  Born  near 
Constance  in  1784,  Mesmer  was  trained  for 
the  priesthood,  but  later  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Vienna.  He  was  led  to  beheve, 
from  a  study  of  the  curative  powers  of  the 
magnet,  that  a  similar  power  to  magnetism 
exists  which  has  an  immense  influence  on  the 
human  body.  He  had  a  great  vogue  in 
Paris,  but  fell  somewhat  into  discredit  when 
he  refused  a  pension  equivalent  to  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  annually  as  a  reward  for  a 
clear   exposition   of  his  secret.     A   modern 
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electrician,  also  a  Bolognese,  whose  work  has 
been  put  to  the  most  practical  of  proofs, 
is  Guglielmo  Marconi,  whose  name  will  be 
perpetuated  indefinitely  in  the  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy  which  he  has  invented. 
He  is  still  a  young  man.  Born  at  Bologna  in 
1876,  he  was  educated  at  Leghorn.  In  1899 
he  succeeded  in  communicating  by  wireless 
telegraphy  from  England  to  France  across 
the  Channel,  and  his  system  was  adopted  by 
all  the  principal  shipping  companies  and 
by  the  British  Admiralty  in  1900.  In 
1901  he  succeeded  in  communicating  across 
the  Atlantic. 

A  sinister  interest  is  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  "  guillotine,"  the 
instrument  of  decapitation  which  came  into 
use  in  France  during  the  Ee volution.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  supposed  inventor, 
Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin,  a  physician  who 
lived  from  1738  to  1814,  and  who  is  often 
said  to  have  been  guillotined  himself.  This 
is  a  fiction ;  nor,  indeed,  was  he  the  inventor, 
but  only  the  person  who  advised  its  adoption. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Persians,  and  it  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  both  Italy  and  Germany,  where  it  was 
reintroduced  in  1853. 

Italy  had  its  revolution  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  among  the  whimsicalities  of 
history  is  the  application  of  the  name  of  its 
hero  to  an  article  of  feminine  clothing.  The 
"Garibaldi,"  a  severely  cut  blouse,  popular 
with  women  about  ten  years  ago,  was 
originally  made  only  in  red  material,  in 
imitation  of  the  shirts  worn  by  Garibaldi  and 
his  followers.  It  is  curious  that  this  son 
of  a  fisherman  and  hero  of  a  nation  should 
give  his  name  to  so  incongruous  an  article. 
Garibaldi  was  adventurous  in  love  as  in  war, 
for  he  eloped  with  and  married  the  beautiful 
Creole,  Anita  Riveira  de  Silva.  Like  many 
great  leaders,  he  knew  the  value  of  a  badge. 
Another  article  of  women's  clothing,  the 
divided  skirt,  rather  vulgarly  known  as 
"  bloomers,"  is  so  called  from  an  American 
lady  with  a  name  which  sounds  like  fiction, 
but  is  not,  namely,  Mrs.  Amelia  Jenks 
Bloomer,  who  wore  a  mild  form  of  the 
modern  article,  a  coat  and  skirt,  the  latter 
reaching  to  the  knee  and  then  dividing  off 
into  Turkish  trousers  tied  round  the  ankles. 
Another  article  of  clothing  worn  originally 
by  men,  but  now  more  generally  by  women, 
is  the  "  Spencer,"  a  short  woollen  over-jacket, 
so  called  after  Earl  Spencer  (1782-1845). 
A  less  aristocratic  origin  belongs  to  the 
"Belcher,"  a  name  given  to  any  parti- 
coloured handkerchief  worn  round  the  neck. 


but  originally  used  as  the  name  of  a 
neckerchief  with  a  blue  ground  and  large 
white  spots,  with  one  dark  blue  spot  or  eye  in 
the  centre.  The  neckerchief  was  so  called 
after  Jim  Belcher,  a  celebrated  pugilist  who 
flourished  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Dearer  than  was  ever  clothing  to  the  vain 
are  books  to  the  book-lover,  and  the  real 
book-lover  revels  in  fine  editions.  Our  age 
has  seen  at  least  one  stream  of  reaction 
from  the  cheap  editions  which  at  once  beguile 
and  annoy,  but  the  twentieth  -  century 
bibliophile  turns  for  models  of  beauty  among 
books  to  the  three  centuries  from  the  mid- 
fifteenth,  which  may  loosely  bear  the  name 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  "  Aldines  "  and 
the  "  Elzevirs  "  which  fascinate  us  moderns 
take  their  names  from  the  two  famous 
famihes  of  printers  who  produced  them. 
The  title  "  Aldine  "  is  applied  to  books  issued 
from  the  press  of  Aldo  Manuzio  and  family 
(1490-1590).  Many  of  the  books  were  the 
first  editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
and,  when  they  were  produced  by  the  elder 
Manuzio,  no  such  beautiful  Greek  types  had 
ever  been  seen  before.  The  idea  of  taking 
some  impressions  on  finer  or  stronger  paper 
also  came  from  him,  as  also  the  type  which 
we  call  italics.  Of  equal  fame  and  attractive- 
ness are  the  Elzevirs,  the  name  generally 
given  to  editions  produced  by  the  Elzevir 
family  at  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Ley  den, 
and  Utrecht.  Their  presses  were  busy 
turning  out  these  gems  for  nearly  a  century 
(1599-1680).  The  name  "  Elzevir  "  is  now 
applied  strictly  to  productions  of  the  Elzevir 
Press,  but  formerly  it  was  common  to  describe 
by  that  name  other  editions  printed  in  a 
similar  neat  form  of  type. 

A  process  which  these  masters  of  book- 
production  would  hardly  have  approved  is 
described  by  a  name  derived  from  an 
eighteenth-century  publisher  of  less  fastidious 
taste.  In  1769  James  Granger  published  a 
"  Biographical  History  of  England "  with 
blank  leaves  for  the  reception  of  engraved 
portraits  or  other  illustrations  of  the  text. 
The  filling  up  of  a  "  Granger  "  became  a 
favourite  pastime,  and  afterwards  other  books 
were  similarly  treated,  and  hence  the  word 
"  Grangerise "  used  to  describe  such  a 
process.  "  Bowdlerise "  is  an  expression 
used  by  people  who  resent  expurgation  to 
describe  this  Philistine  method  of  dealing 
with  books.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bowdler,  who  in  1818 
published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  "in 
which    those    words    and    expressions    ^^re 
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omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read 
aloud  in  a  family." 

It  is  from  the  name  of  a  book  that  we  get 
the  expression  '*  Joe  Miller "  to  describe  a 
hoary  joke.     The  reference  here  is  to  the 


TOBIAS    HOBSON, 

The  Cambridge  carrier,  with  whose  business  the  phrase  of 
^' Hobson's  Choice"  originated. 

best-known  of  English  jest  books,  "  Joe 
Miller's  Jest  Book ;  or,the  Wit's  YadeMecum," 
first  published  in  17^-^9.  It  is  a  mere  collection 
of  witticisms  gathered  from  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  collections,  and  the  title 
itself  was  humorous,  in  so  far  as  Joseph 
Miller,  though  a  comedian  (1684-1738),  was 
said  never  to  have  made  a  joke  in  his  life. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  books,  chiefly 
guides,  which  commonly  pass  under  the 
names  of  the  authors  who  originated  them. 
Thus  a  "  Baedeker "  describes  any  of  the 
almost  infinite  series  of  guide-book  originated 
by  Karl  Baedeker,  a  German  publisher  born 
in  1801  at  Essen,  where  since  1797  his  father 
had  carried  on  the  business  of  printer  and 
bookseller.  He  himself  sefc  up  a  business  at 
Coblenz,  and  died  there  in  1859.  Another 
pioneer  guide  of  a  different  class  is  the 
"  Bradshaw,"  the  railway  guide  which  takes 
its  name  from  George  Bradshaw,  who  initiated 
it.  He  w^as  a  map  engraver  and  lived  in 
Manchester  (1801-1853).  In  1839  he  began 
to  issue  an  occasional  work  known  as 
"  Bradshaw's  Railway  Time-Table,"  which 
name  ^vas  changed  in  1840  to  "  Railway 
Companion."    It  was  corrected  by  a  monthly 


time-sheet,  but  this  could  seldom  be  issued 
before  a  few  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  even  then  the  companies 
sometimes  made  changes  later  in  the  month. 
At  length  they  agreed  to  adjust  their  time- 
tables monthly,  and  in  December,  1841,  the 
first  number  of  "Bradshaw's  Monthly  Railway 
Guide  "  was  issued.  In  1847  the  first  number 
of  "  Bradshaw's  Continental  Railway  Guide  " 
was  published.  Another  handbook  which 
has  taken  the  name  of  its  first  publisher 
is  the  "  Hansard,"  the  printed  reports  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings.  Luke  Hansard 
was  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1798  till  his  death  in  1828.  His  descendants 
continued  to  print  the  Parliamentary  reports 
down  to  the  beginning  of  1889.  The  name 
clings  to  the  reports,  though  the  work  is  now 
shared  by  other  firms. 

The  same  process  of  nomenclature  is  to  be 
noticed,  too,  in  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  two  most  valuable  violins  take  their 
names  from  the  Italian  family  of  the  Amati 
and  from  Antonio  Stradivari,  one  of  their 
pupils.     A  genuine  "  Amati  "is  the  product 


SIU   KOBEllT   PEEL,    BAKT. 


Whose  innovations  in  the  police  service  led  to  the  popular 

use  of  the  terms  "  Bobbies  "  and  ••  Peelers,"  as  adaptations 

from  his  own  names. 

of  one  of  this  family,  of  which  the  most 
illustrious  members  were  Andrea,  who  died 
about  1577,  his  younger  brother,  Nicola, 
who  died  in  1586,  and  iVndrea's  two  sons, 
Antonio   and   Geronimo.      It  was   Niccolo, 
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the  son  of  Geroiiimo,  who  was  master  of 
Stradivari.  He  lived  from  1596  to  1684, 
while  his  pupil's  life  covered  the  years  from 
1649  to  1787.  Stradivari  brought  the 
Gremona  type  of  vioHn  to  its  greabest 
perfection. 

Quaintest  among  impersonating  processes 
of  naming  objects  is  the  modern  system  of 
designating  floral  varieties  so  as  to  compliment 
some  living  person,  and,  in  the  past,  various 
botanical  species  have  been  given  the  names 
of  great  botanists.  Thus  the  fuchsia  was  so 
called  to  honour  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  sixteenth- 
century  botanist  and  pioneer  of  that  study 
in  Germany.  The  lobelia  similarly  took  its 
name  from  Matthias  de  Lobel,  a  Fleming, 
botanist  and  physician  to  James  I.,  while 
the  dahlia  commemorates  Dahl,  a  Swedish 
botanist  and  pupil  of  the  great  Linngeus. 
The  plant  itself  was  carried  from  Mexico  to 
Madrid  in  1784,  and  came  to  England  in 
1789. 

Wheeled  vehicles  have  been  very  commonly 
called  after  some  great  personage  by  way  of 
compliment.  Thus  the  "  Clarence,"  a  close 
four-wheeled   carriage  with   a  curved   glass 


FIELD-MAKSHAI.    LORD    RAGLANS,     K.C.B. 

A  famous  name  incidentally  associated  tvith  a  style  of 
overcoat. 

front,  was  so  named  as  a  compliment  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  later  became 
William  lY.  Similarly,  the  carriage  known 
as  a  "  Victoria  "  was  so  called  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  late  Queen.     Others  have  been 


christened  after  their  devisers.  The  popular 
hansom,  which  will  not  easily  be  entirely 
ousted,  even  by  the  taxi-cab,  was  so  called 
after  an  architect  who,  in  1834,  patented  a 
vehicle  which   in   essentials   resembled   the 


THE    EARL    OF    CARDIGAN 

Another  fainous  military  name  identified  with  a  warm 
kind  of  outer  waistcoat  or  vest. 

modern  hansom  cab.  A  few  years  earlier, 
the  "  Stanhope,"  a  light,  two  -  wheeled 
carriage,  had  been  devised  by  a  Mr. 
Stanhope.  On  the  other  hand,  a  classical 
origin  is  boasted  by  the  generic  name  of  the 
class  of  carriage  to  which  the  "  Stanhope  " 
belongs,  namely,  the  "Phaeton."  This  is 
from  the  Greek  word  which  was  in  Greek 
mythology  the  name  of  the  son  of  Helios, 
who  drove  the  sun-chariot  to  his  own 
destruction,  being  struck  by  a  thunderbolt 
from  Jupiter  in  punishment  for  his 
presumption. 

Classical  allusions  abound,  of  course,  in 
our  language,  and  so  naturally  that  their 
origin  is  almost  forgotten.  Such  terms  as 
"  Spartan "  may  be  instanced  ;  or,  again, 
"  Draconian,"  applied  to  slave  laws  or  army 
regime.  This  adjective  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  Draco,  the  great  Athenian  law-giver, 
who,  in  621  B.C.,  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  new  laws  for  Athens.  His  were  the  first 
written  laws,  and  they  were  extraordinarily 
severe  in  their  punishment  of  minor  offences. 
So  severe  were  they,  that  they  were  easily 
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superseded  by  Solon's  laws  in  594.  Herodicus 
said  they  were  the  laws  of  a  dragon,  and  the 
name  of  Draco  has  come  down  as  a  synonym 
for  severity  even  to  our  own  day. 

Two  other  modern  words  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  many  which  have  a  classical  or 
an  Eastern  origin.  The  name  "  mausoleum  " 
is  derived  from  the  tomb  erected  to 
Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  by  his  widow 
Artemisia,  in  353  B.C.  For  long  it  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Its  remains  now  repose  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  consisted  of  abasement 
sixty-five  feet  high,  on  which  rose  an  Ionic 
colonnade  twenty- three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
a  pyramid  of  the  same  height,  and,  on  the 
top  of  all,  a  colossal  group.  Any  large  or 
distinguished  tomb  is  now  termed  a 
mausoleum.  The  word  "  Juggernaut,"  used 
to  describe  a  crushing  load,  is  taken  from 
the  name  of  the  town  Juggernaut,  on  the 
coast  of  Orissa.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  holy 
places  in  India.  Its  great  temple,  built  in 
honour  of  the  Hindu  god  Yishnu,  and 
containing  an  idol  known  as  Juggernaut,  is 
famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  chief 
annual  festival  is  the  "car"  festival,  when 
the  idol  is  drawn  to  his  "  country  house," 
less  than  a  mile  away,  but  the  heavy  sand 
makes  the  journey  the  work  of  several  days. 

One  often  hears  and  uses  the  expression, 
"  It  is  a  case  of  Hobson's  choice,"  yet  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  people 
indeed  who  could  explain  the  origin  of  this 
time-honoured  adage.  Tobias  Hobson  was 
a  worthy  townsman  of  Cambridge,  a  carrier 
by  trade,  who  died  in  the  year  1630.  His 
vehicles  plied  daily  between  Cambridge  and 
London,  and,  as  evidence  that  he  prospered 
at  his  calling  and  was  a  loyal  citizen  as  well, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  at  his  own 
expense,  he  caused  an  aqueduct  to  be  built 
for  the  benefit  of  his  town.  In  addition  to 
his  trade  as  a  carrier,  Hobson  did  a  thriving 
business  with  the  students  of  the  various 
colleges  by  supplying  them  with  horses  for 
riding  purposes,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  we  have  the  familiar  phrase  that 
bears  his  name.  He  was,  it  appears,  very 
careful  in  the  management  of  his  horses, 
and  consequently  made  it  an  unalterable 
rule  that  each  animal  should  have  an  equal 
period  of  work  and  rest.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  idea,  he  would,  therefore,  never  allow 
an  undergraduate  who  wished  to  go  riding 
to  pick  and  choose  from  among  the  horses 
in  his  stables,  but  obhged  him  to  take  the 
animal  which  was  first  on  the  list  for  duty, 
and  which  invariablv  stood  next  to  the  door. 


If  this  particular  steed  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  customer,  there  was  but 
one  alternative — no  horse  at  all. 

Two  names  besides  that  of  Shakespeare's 
Falstaff  have  become  proverbial  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  obesity  and 
its  cure.  The  name  of  Daniel  Lambert  has 
become  synonymous  with  a  fat  person.  He 
lived  from  1770  to  1809,  and  weighed  as 
much  as  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pounds,  whereas  the  weight  of  a  man  even 
six  feet  high  does  not  generally  exceed  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds.  A  less 
unfortunate  victim  of  what  is  really  a  disease 
was  Mr.  William  Banting,  who  cured  himself, 
and  lived  long  to  tell  the  tale  (1797-1878), 
by  a  special  system  of  dietary.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  this  system,  which  went  through 
several  editions  and  made  his  name  a  label 
for  the  system. 

Two  Irishmen  of  very  different  character 
have  left  their  names  to  form  verbs  one 
of  which  has  passed  into  most  European 
languages.  The  word  "boycott"  is  taken 
from  Captain  Boycott,  one  of  the  first 
persons  to  suffer  from  the  system  since 
known  by  his  name.  The  word  has  now 
a  wider  significance  than  its  original 
intention.  The  honoured  name  of  "  Burke  " 
has  come  to  have  a  sinister  meaning — to 
murder — through  the  impression  which  the 
criminal  career  of  one  of  its  representatives 
made  on  the  popular  mind.  This  was 
William  Burke,  an  Irish  labourer  born  in 
1792.  He  started  a  lodging-house  in 
Edinburgh  with  a  man  named  Hare,  and 
perpetrated  a  series  of  murders,  decoying 
unknown  travellers,  suffocating  them,  and 
then  selling  their  bodies,  which  bore  no 
marks  of  violence,  to  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  for 
dissection.  Hare  finally  turned  king's 
evidence,  but  Burke  was  hanged  in 
January,  1829. 

A  very  common  and  obvious  form  of 
perpetuating  the  adventurous  personalities 
who  have  been  the  pioneers  of  geographical 
discovery  is  to  give  their  names  to  the  lands 
they  have  opened  up.  Thus  "  America  " 
perpetuates  the  name  of  Amerigo  Yespucci, 
who  first  discovered  the  mainland,  and 
Tasmania  and  the  Behring  Straits  are  other 
examples.  A  shghtly  different  process  is 
illustrated  by  the  naming  of  Ehodesia  after 
Cecil  Rhodes,  not,  indeed,  a  discoverer,  but  a 
pioneer  in  government  and  organisation,  and 
a  type  which  will  be  included  more  often  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past  among  the 
personalities  which  the  language  will 
perpetuate. 
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Author  of  "  Scars,''  "  The  Shoe  of  a  Horse,''  etc. 


WALTZ  was  being 
played  by  the 
jigging  hotel  band 
in  the  balcony 
above  the  skating 
rink  ;  the  open  air 
made  the  music 
sound  very  metallic, 
and  this  effect  was 
increased  by  the 
noise  made  by  a 
new  addition  to  the  orchestra — a  tin  tray 
thumped  with  the  monotony  of  a  tom-tom. 
It  was  a  clear,  crisp  morning  ;  the  ice,  if 
anything,  a  little  too  hard  for  the  skaters, 
and  the  temperature  a  little  too  low  for  the 
old  ladies  in  snow-boots  who  liked  to  sun 
themselves  on  the  seats  and  to  watch  the 
skaters.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  on  the 
ice,  but  the  leiss  expert  performers  drew  to 
the  sides  of  the  rink  when  the  band  was 
playing,  and  left  the  middle  of  it  to  the 
dancers.  Of  these  there  were,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  couples,  swerving  and  swirling,  swoop- 
ing, and,  some  of  them,  scooping — all  very 
elated  and  intent  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
M.  Beraut,  in  his  short  white  coat,  was  dancing 
with  Miss  Dorothy  Pearce,  who  was  always 
in  bright  red  ;  her  sister  Brenda  was  with 
young  Graham  Shooter,  a  beginner.  Tennant, 
ivho  seldom  waltzed,  was  taking  a  turn  with 
little  Betty  Broom,  a  wonderful  skater, 
considering  her  age,  which  was  ten  ;  and 
further  away  there  were  other  well-known 
figures — the  Russian  girl  in  grey  furs,  and 
her  father.  Miss  Ken  worthy,  athletic  and 
ungainly,  and  Miss  Slocombe,  popularly 
known  as  the  Amazon,  that  terrible  Mrs. 
Green,  with  her  favourite,  Professor  Max,  and 
a  few  others.  But  the  couple  who  attracted 
most  attention  were  new-comers  —  not 
strangers,  but  new  arrivals.  All  the  habitues 
of  the  hotel  knew  them  well,  or  so  it  appeared. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  host  of  friends  on 
the  ice,  and  had  spent  most  of  the  morning 
greeting  old  acquaintances.  The  man  was 
smallish,  with  a  delicate,  friendly  face,  dark 
grey  hair  and  moustache,  an  eyeglass,  and  a 
general  air  of  being  very  agreeable  and  not 
particularly  vigorous ;   the  lady,  also  small, 


or,  since  French  is  far  more  descriptive, jt^^/^Ye, 
with  glorious  hair  and  clear  complexion,  a 
neat  black  skating  dress  and  black  toque,  and 
a  graceful  swing  of  the  body  which  was  a 
delight  to  behold.  Yery  soon  everybody 
was  watching  them  and  talking  about  them, 
as  is  the  way  of  Sonchaux  whenever  any- 
body at  all  noticeable  appears  on  the  rink. 

"  Who  are  those  two  ?  "  asked  Major 
Broom,  when  Tennant  brought  little  Betty 
Broom  back  to  him.  "There — just  going 
past  the  Bystander."  The  Bystander  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  rink — a  Mr.  Glen, 
who  always  stood  still,  wisely  regarding  and 
criticising  other  people,  and  by  this  process 
building  up  a  silent  reputation  both  for 
skill  and  sagacity  ;  for  if  he  could  tell  you 
how  to  do  a  figure,  surely  he  must  be  able  to 
do  it  himself.  However,  Graham  Shooter 
had  once  irreverently  referred  to  him  as  the 
Bystander,  and  Mr.  Glen's  reputation  had 
collapsed  instantaneously.  He  became  not 
an  oracle,  but  a  joke. 

"  Those  two  ?  "  said  Tennant,  looking 
round.  "  The  Daubenys,  do  you  mean  ? 
They  arrived  this  morning." 

"  Man  with  an  eyeglass." 

*'  Yes,  Daubenys — delightful  couple.  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  story  about  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  There  used  to  be  a 
Captain  Daubeny  at  Chatham,"  said  Major 
Broom,  in  the  manner  of  all  military  men. 

"  Cousin,"  said  Tennant  briefly.  "  Remind 
me,  and  I'll  tell  you  some  time  about  those 
two  ;  it's  an  amusing  story." 

So  that  evening,  when  Tennant,  after  a 
game  of  billiards  with  the  French  cure, 
strolled  into  the  American  bar  and  found 
the  Major  immersed  in  whisky  and  a 
Taachnitz  novel  of  Indian  frontier  life,  he 
sat  down  by  his  side  and  began  to  tell  his 
story  in  the  pleasantly  affected  style  which 
seemed  to  suit  his  level  and  dispassionate 
voice. 

"  Leslie  Daubeny  first  came  out  here  last 
year,  about  the  middle  of  January.  I  re- 
member him  quite  well,  because  he  sat  near 
me  in  the  restaurant  when  he  managed  to 
struggle  down  there  for  meals,  and  I  thought 
how  particularly    ghastly  he  looked.     His 
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doctor  had  ordered  him  out  here — it  was 
lung  trouble.  He  had  always  neglected  his 
health,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  had 
a  cough  for  fourteen  months  practically 
without  a  break.  The  poor  devil  looked  jolly 
bad,  and  didn't  seem  to  have  any  friends  in 
the  hotel.  He  used  to  walk  on  the  terrace 
on  sunny  mornings,  and  once  or  twice  he 
floundered  about  on  the  ice,  with  Max  or 
one  of  these  men  to  hold  him  up.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  on  skates 
before.  But  most  of  the  time  he  was  in  his 
room  or  sitting  on  the  balcony.  I  didn't 
know  him  ;  I  merely  noticed  him,  thought 
he  looked  a  nice  sort  of  chap,  and  felt  that, 
if  I  got  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him, 
I  would  take  it.  I  didn't  even  know  his 
name.     He  told  me  all  about  it  afterwards. 

"  He's  the  only  son  of  old  Admiral  Daubeny 
—you  remember  the  name  ?  He  had  a 
famous  libel  action  against  Sir  Joshua  Framp- 
ton,  and  was  very  nearly  committed  for 
contempt  of  court  by  Justice  Storm,  who  had 
been  his  fag  at  Eton .  That's  a  good  yarn,  too, 
by  the  way.  Well,  this  fellow,  Leslie  Daubeny, 
is  more  of  an  artist  than  anything  else.  Had 
an  ordinary  education,  Eton  and  Magdalen, 
travelled  a  bit,  used  to  tramp  up  and  down 
England  with  a  sketch-book  and  a  box  of 
paints,  not  doing  much  good,  you  know,  but 
picking  up  a  lot  of  queer  knowledge  and 
queer  friendships.  Three  years  ago  the  old 
Admiral  died  of  apoplexy  at  the  breakfast 
table — something  to  do  with  the  Radical 
programme,  they  say — and  Leslie  Daubeny 
inherited  the  property.  What  with  death 
duties  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  he  couldn't  keep 
the  big  house  open  ;  so  his  mother  went  off 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  had  a  cottage, 
and  he  let  Dax  Hall  and  went  off  on  his 
travels  again.  Couldn't  bear  the  idea  of 
being  a  magistrate  and  landowner  and  so  on. 
Well,  he  got  this  cough,  saw  a  doctor  at  last, 
and  was  ordered  out  here.  He  says  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  die,  and  didn't  dare 
to  tell  his  mother.  Anyhow,  he  came  here 
and  moped  about,  coughing  and  feeling 
wretched,  and  trying  to  sketch  the  view  from 
his  window  and  to  forget  all  about  his 
troubles." 

Tennant  paused  for  a  moment,  for  the 
sake  of  Major  Broom,  who  was  signalling 
vainly  to  the  waiter  to  replenish  his  glass. 
When  he  had  attracted  attention  and  given 
the  order,  the  Major  turned  round  again. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  for  interrupt- 
ing. I  find  this  place  very  thirsty.  Are 
you  sure  you  won't  have  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  thanks,"  said  Tennant ;  "  later 


on,  perhaps.  Let's  see,  where  was  I  ?  Oh, 
yes,  I  had  just  cleared  the  ground.  Mind 
you,  all  this  was  told  me  afterwards  by 
Daubeny  ;  as  I  said  just  now,  I  didn't  even 
know  his  name  at  the  time.  Well,  one 
morning  he  was  lying  in  bed — had  just  rung 
for  his  breakfast — and  was  wondering  whether 
he  would  get  up,  when  the  chasseur  came  in 
with  his  letters.  He  opened  one  or  two  and 
read  them.  The  third  began  something  like 
this  :  *  My  dearest  old  Leslie, — Only  just  a 
scrap  to  tell  you  how  the  horses  and  dogs 
are.  Sheikh  has  gone  groggy  in  the  off  hind 
leg,  and  Snap  has  had  five  pups,'  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect — you  know  the  type  of 
thing.  Daubeny  was  puzzled.  He  didn't 
know  the  handwriting,  didn't  possess  a  horse, 
and  had  no  dog  called  Snap.  He  looked  at 
the  signature  :  '  Your  loving  Dora.^  Didn't 
know  anyone,  except  his  mother's  maid, 
called  Dora.  He  picked  up  the  envelope. 
It  was  addressed  to  Miss  Leslie  Daubeny, 
Majestic  Hotel,  Sonchaux,  Suisse.  He  admits 
that,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  read  the 
whole  letter  through.  The  address  on  the 
paper  was  some  place  in  Dorsetshire  which 
he  didn't  know,  and  there  were  no  clues  as 
to  the  identity  of  Dora.  You  know  how 
that  sort  of  insignificant  mystery  takes  hold 
of  the  mind  and  obsesses  it.  It  was  like 
that  with  Daubeny.  He  puzzled  over  the 
letter  for  an  hour  in  bed,  thought  of  all  the 
people  who  could  have  written  it  for  a  joke, 
and  kept  on  wondering  whether  by  any 
possible  chance  there  would  be  a  lady  in  the 
world,  much  less  in  the  hotel,  called  Leslie 
Daubeny.  Then  he  got  up  to  dress.  He 
was  just  shaving,  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  another  chasseur  came  in 
with  a  letter,  which  he  said  had  been  taken 
by  mistake  to  the  wrong  room.  It  was  from 
Daubeny's  mother,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
had  been  opened.  Across  the  back  was 
written  :  '  Opened  by  mistake.  L.  Daubeny. 
With  apologies.'  Daubeny  is  nothing  if  he 
is  not  a  quiet  humorist,  so  he  took  Dora's 
letter,  wrote  exactly  the  same  words  on  the 
back  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  chasseur  to  be 
taken  to  the  lady.  Then  he  says  he  noticed 
that  his  chin  was  bleeding. 

"  Of  course,  he  was  intrigue  over  the  whole 
thing  ;  he  has  got  a  lot  of  imagination.  He 
had  been  feehng  ill,  and  had  been  fearfully 
bored  by  the  people  in  the  hotel ;  this  just 
gave  him  a  fillip — it  was  like  a  mild  stimulant. 
He  hummed  to  himself  while  he  dressed, 
opened  the  window,  and  stepped  out  on  to 
the  balcony  to  see  what  sort  of  day  it  was. 
It  was  thawing  hard,  bright  sunshine,  a  soft, 
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balmj  breeze,  a  faint  mist  hanging  over  the 
lake,  etc. — the  sort  of  day,  in  fact,  that 
drives  everybody  up  here  mad  ;  there  was  no 
skating,  the  luging  track  was  hopeless,  the 
snow  too  sticky  for  ski-ing.  The  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  go  down  to  Montreux  and  spend 
money.  Daubeny  looked  out,  and  rather 
liked  it  than  otherwise ;  it  was  quiet  and 
warm,  and  there  was  only  one  old  lady 
sitting  at  the  further  end  of  the  balcony, 
with  blue  spectacles  and  some  knitting. 
Baubeny  went  up  to  the  hall^  and  in  passing 
looked  at  the  visitors'  board.  There  it  was : 
'  Miss  Daubeny,  London.'  He  went  out 
with  his  Kodak,  and  walked  about  and  took 
some  photographs.  All  the  time  he  was 
worrying  about  his  namesake.  He  could 
not  get  it  out  of  his  head,  and  he  found  out 
afterwards  that  he  had  taken  three  snapshots 
on  one  film.  AYhen  he  went  indoors  at 
twelve,  and  got  his  letters  of  the  second  post, 
he  mentioned  the  mistake  to  the  concierge, 
who  smiled  and  apologised,  and  was  too 
busy  to  be  expansive  on  the  subject  of  the 
coincidence. 

"  During  luncheon  he  kept  worrying,  and  at 
last  he  called  the  head  waiter  and  asked  him 
if  Miss  Daubeny  had  her  meals  in  the 
restaurant.  The  head  waiter  went  to  the 
desk  to  find  out  from  the  books. 

" '  Yes,  sir,  Miss  Daubeny  is  over  there — 
Room  Number  176.' 

"  *  Where  ?  '  said  Daubeny. 

" '  By  the  window,  next  to  the  table  with 
the  three  gentlemen.' 

"  It  was  the  little  old  lady  with  the  blue 
spectacles.  Daubeny  was  disappointed,  almost 
shocked.  He  had  imagined  somebody  a 
little  more  exciting.  I  suppose  he  had 
hoped  that  it  was  some  divine  creature. 
Anyhow,  he  felt  very  piano  after  luncheon — 
it  was  really  the  thaw,  of  course,  but  he 
didn't  know  that — and  at  last  he  decided 
to  go  down  to  the  valley  and  walk  into 
Montreux.  When  he  got  there,  he  naturally 
turned  into  the  Kursaal  to  have  a  look  at 
the  people.  The  tables  were  open,  and  there 
was  more  of  a  crowd  than  usual.  He  had 
never  been  there  before,  and  thoroughly 
despised  the  whole  thing,  as  anyone  who 
knows  Monte  Carlo  well  must  do.  How- 
ever, he  caught  sight  of  his  httle  old  namesake. 
Miss  Daubeny,  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  and  losing  a  small  store  of  francs 
with  complacency.  She  was  still  wearing 
blue  spectacles.  He  had  an  inspiration,  and 
flung  a  five-franc  piece  on  to  number  one. 
It  came  up.  Then  he  put  another  on  to 
seven,  and  won  again.     The  third  time  he 


felt  quite  certain  that  six  would  turn  up,  so 
he  backed  it  and  won.  He  left  the  table 
with  a  pocket  full  of  five-franc  pieces.  He 
is  a  superstitious  fellow,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  won  like  that  on  the  number  of  Miss 
Daubeny 's  room — 176 — seemed  to  him  very 
significant.  He  felt  that  he  must  make  her 
acquaintance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  didn't 
for  a  week,  because  he  came  across  an  old 
friend.  Short,  the  musician,  and  his  wife, 
who  were  staying  at  the  Grand  at  Territet, 
and  he  went  dow^n  there  for  a  few  days  so  as 
to  be  near  them.  He  kept  his  room  up 
here  all  the  time,  and  w^hen  the  frost  came 
again,  he  reappeared  one  morning.  When 
he  went  into  his  room,  the  first  thing  he  saw 
was  his  clean  linen  from  the  laundry  spread 
out  on  his  bed.  A  second  glance  revealed 
the  fact  that  among  it  were  several  exquisite 
lace  garments,  with  pink  paper  inside  them 
to  give  a  finishing  touch,  which  couldn't 
possibly  be  worn  by  any  man.  He  was  not 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  marked 
'L.  Daubeny.'  He  was  surprised,  he  told 
me  afterwards,  to  think  that  a  little  old  lady 
with  blue  spectacles  should  wear  so  very  chic 
underclothing.  However,  the  question  was 
w^hat  to  do  ?  It  would  be  indehcate  to  send 
them  to  the  lady  with  a  message.  He  hardly 
liked  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  chamber- 
maid even.  She,  no  doubt,  would  take  the 
things  along  to  176,  if  necessary,  but  still  it 
was  awkward.  He  left  the  matter  and  went 
down  to  the  restaurant.  Miss  Daubeny  was 
over  there  in  her  usual  place,  but  was 
evidently  giving  a  luncheon-party.  There 
were  two  girls — ^one  extremely  pretty  — 
another  old  lady  in  a  luging  cowl — those 
dreadful  things — and  three  men, one  of  whom, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  I.  Daubeny  was 
uncomfortably  conscious  that  his  appearance 
in  the  restaurant  was  noticed  by  the 
luncheon-party  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  conversation.  It  annoyed  him, 
and  he  felt  that  his  identity  was  now  known, 
and  that  the  sooner  he  spoke  to  Miss  Daubeny, 
the  better.  Her  party  finished  luncheon 
before  him,  and  he  detected  their  glances 
tow^ards  him  as  they  rose  from  the  table. 
To  his  great  embarrassment — almost  his 
horror — the  extremely  pretty  girl  came 
across  the  room  towards  him.  It  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  she  w^as  going  to 
speak  to  him  for  a  bet,  or  something.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  his  plate. 

"  '  Excuse  me,'  said  the  girl,  '  but  are  you 
Mr.  Daubeny  ? ' 

"He    looked    up  and  saw  that  she   was 
blushing  all  over  her  face.     He  stood  up. 
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"  '  Yes,'  he  said,  *  that's  my  name.' 
'•'Well,'    stammered    the    girl,  evidently 
inclined  to  laugh,  and  yet  frightened  by  his 
frigid  manner,  '  it's  mine,  too.' 

"  Yon  should  have  seen  his  face  !  Of 
course,  we  were  all  watching  them  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  wishing  to 
goodness  that  we  could  hear  what  they  said. 

" '  You  are  Miss  Daubeny  ? '  he  asked. 

"  *  Yes.  I  wanted  to  apologise  for  opening 
one  of  your  letters  the  other  day.  You  see, 
we've  got  the  same  Christian  name,  too,' 
said  she,  laughing  this  time. 

"  '  Are  we  relations  ? '  Daubeny  asked. 

"  '  I  dare  say.  Very  distant,  probably.  My 
people  have  lived  in  Australia  for  about 
three  generations.' 

" '  Oh,  you're  one  of  them ! '  Daubeny 
exclaimed,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said.  A 
disinherited  eldest  son  of  his  great-grand- 
father had  fled  to  Australia  ;  he  remembered 
the  story. 

" '  Yes,  isn't  it  an  odd  coincidence  ?  ' 

" '  Very  odd,'  he  agreed,  smiling  and 
feeling  bewildered. 

"  '  Well,  I  thought  I  must  speak  to  you,' 
said  Miss  Daubeny,  '  because  I've  got  a  lot 
of  your  clean  clothes  in  my  room.  They 
brought  them  in  while  I  was  out  skating  this 
morning,  and  my  maid,  who  is  a  perfect  fool, 
hadn't  the  gumption  to  send  them  down 
to  your  room.  I'm  so  sorry  about  it.  I 
suppose  you  haven't  by  any  chance ' 

"  '  Haven't  I  ?  '  said  Daubeny.  '  My  bed 
is  simply  covered  with  them.  I'll  send  'em 
along  at  once.' 

"  They  talked  a  bit,  and  then  Miss  Daubeny 
brought  him  over  and  introduced  him  to  her 
aunt — the  blue-spectacled  Miss  Daubeny,  as 
you  guessed— and  to  the  rest  of  us.  That 
was  the  first  time  that  I  spoke  to  him,  and, 
of  course,  we  all  found  him  charming,  as  we 
had  expected.  After  that  he  was  always 
about  with  his  new  cousin." 

"  Very  queer  coincidence,"  said  Major 
Broom,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  politely 
glad  to  have  heard  the  end  of  a  story. 
"  Very  odd  indeed."  And  he  tilted  up  his 
glass  to  drain  the  whisky  and  soda.  "  And, 
of  course,  they  got  engaged  to  be  married," 
he  added,  sucking  his  moustache  to  relieve  it 
of  any  whisky  that  miglit  have  adhered  to  it. 

"  In  due  course,  yes,"  said  Tennant, 
slightly  nettled.  "  But  the  moral  of  the  wliole 
thing,  especially  as  fai'  as  you  are 
concerned " 

"  Me  ? " 

"  It  has  a  moral,  I  think,"  said  Tennant 
with  composure,  and  yet  a  twinkle  in  his 


grey  eyes,  "  for  all  the  men  who  come  out 
here  and  content  themselves  with  an 
occasional  stroll  on  the  terrace." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  moral," 
said  the  Major,  chuckling,  "  I  must  have 
another  whisky." 

They  ordered  drinks,  and  Tennant  lit  his 
pipe.  With  him  the  tilling  of  a  pipe  and  its 
lighting  w^ere  matters  of  reverent  habit,  like 
a  church  service  with  a  priest.  He  performed 
them  gravely,  almost  mechanically,  and  yet 
with  a  sureness  and  distinction  of  touch 
which  held  Major  Broom's  attention.  It  was 
all  so  neatly  done  by  the  strong,  lean  fingers, 
so  neatly  and  so  efficiently. 

"  As  I  told  you,"  he  continued,  "  Miss 
Daubeny  came  from  Australia.  She  was,  I 
think,  the  most  energetic  girl  I  have  ever  seen, 
here  or  anywhere.  There  was  absolutely 
no  tiring  her.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
people  down  in  the  restaurant  for  breakfast, 
and  then  off  she  would  go  to  the  skating 
rink.  She  skates  well,  as  you  saw  this 
morning — not  brilliantly,  but  in  very  good 
style,  well  above  the  average  here.  In  the 
afternoon  she  luged,  drove  a  bob,  or  skied, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tracks  and  the 
snow.  Sometimes  she  did  all  three  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Till  dinner  she  wrote 
letters,  read  books — jolly  sight  stiffer  books 
than  most  girls  read — or  played  billiards. 
In  the  evenings  a  game  of  bridge,  you  know, 
or  perhaps  bowls  or  dancing,  if  there  was 
any.  She  was  indefatigable.  It  was  her 
first  year  here,  and  she  made  everyone  sit  up. 
If  there  was  a  thaw,  she  went  down  to  Aigle 
for  golf.  That  was  why  Daubeny  had  not 
seen  her  at  luncheon  on  the  first  day  when  he 
looked  for  her.  Well,  of  course,  her  way  of 
spending  the  time  was  very  different  to  his  ; 
and  if  he  wanted  to  see  anything  of  her,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  up  skating,  or  luging,  or 
something  energetic.  He  did.  It  was  pathetic 

at  first.     I've  never  seen  a  man ■    No, 

I'm  exaggerating  ;  I  had  forgotten  Bulcher. 
I^ut,  anyhow,  he  used  to  fall  about  the  ice  as 
if  he  liked  it,  as  if  he  had  a  craving  to  sit  on 
it.  He  flopped  on  it  like  a  porpoise,  perfectly 
clieerful,  slightly  surprised,  and  full  of  per- 
severance. She  used  to  help  him.  With 
luging  he  did  better,  and  after  a  fortnight 
naii'owly  escaped  getting  a  place  in  the  race 
for  men's  singles.  He  broke  up  two  bobs,  and 
when  it  came  to  ski-ing,  he  surpassed  himself 
in  inefficiency  and  perseverance.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  particularly  clumsy,  but  that  he 
was  so  frightfully  eager  to  get  bettei*.  He 
lost  his  cough  and  began  to  get  brown  with 
the  sun.     He  was  first  up  in  the  mornings, 
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and  began  his  skating  lesson  with  Max  at 
nine  ;  he  was  on  the  move  all  day,  absolutely 
all  day,  and  in  the  evenings  he  went  off  to 
bed  as  the  clock  struck  eleven.  Everybody 
began  to  talk  about  him — the  way  they 
usually  do — discussed  him  and  Miss  Daubeny, 
and  watched  them  carefully  when  they  were 
together.  It  didn't  need  a  detective  to  see 
what  was  on  the  carpet.  Of  course,  he  was 
in  love  with  her.  He  wasn't  the  only  man,  by 
a  long  way  ;  there  was  a  Captain  Fitcb, 
who  made  a  lot  of  running  that  year.  Well, 
one  evening  he  pulled  himself  together  and 
proposed  to  her.  He  told  me  all  this  after- 
wards, or  she  did — I  forget  which.  It  was 
after  a  dance.  He  was  very  serious,  and  she 
was  inclined  to  laugh  that  evening  ;  she  is 
generally  laughing,  as  you  may  have  noticed. 
In  effect,  she  said  that  she  liked  him  very  much 
— in  many  ways  she  would  be  delighted  to 
be  married  to  him — but  she  pointed  out  that 
she  was  mad  keen  on  all  forms  of  sport,  that 
in  most  forms  of  sport  a  woman  wants  a 
companion,  and  that  it  would  nofc  be  very 
satisfactory  if  either  she  went  always  with 
another  man,  or,  still  less,  if  her  husband  was 
always  with  her  and  always  spoiling  her 
sport  by  his  incompetence.  '  If  you  want  to 
marry  me,'  she  said,  'you  must  skate  well 
enough  to  waltz  with  me  ;  you  must  win  the 
mixed  doubles  with  me  in  the  luging  races, 
you  must  be  able  to  ski  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
you  must  drive  a  bob  in  better  time  than 
I  can.  It  must  be  the  same  in  everything. 
And,'  she  said  finally,  'you  must  give  up 
wearing  spectacles.'  '  Of  course  I  will,'  said 
Daubeny ;  but  as  he  told  me,  he  groaned  in  liis 
spirit.  '  All  right,'  hesaid, '  if  that's  a  bargain, 
I'll  marry  you  even  if  you  have  to  wait  till 
I'm  fifty."''^ 

Tennant  laughed  consumedly,  and  the 
infection  spread  to  Major  Broom,  wlio  was 
not  much  given  to  mirth. 

"  Very  good,"  he  chuckled — "  very  good 
indeed." 

"  Daubeny  is  a  real  sportsman,"  said 
Tennant.  "  He  dragged  her  straight  off  to 
the  billiard -room.  '  We  dance  together  well 
enough,'  he  said  ;  '  now  I'll  beat  vou  at 
billiards.'  He  did.  The  next  day  he 
insisted  on  having  a  sliooting  match  with 
her,  and  beat  her  again.  Tlien  he  tried 
bowls,  and  was  beaten.  The  second  night 
he  won.  '  What  about  golf  ? '  said  Miss 
Daubeny.  '  Leave  that  till  we  go  back  to 
England,'  said  he.  '  I've  got  my  work  cut 
out  up  here  while  the  frost  lasls.'  So  he 
pegged  away  at  it  all.  You  never  in  your 
life  saw  such  a  thing.     When  the  thaw  came, 


he  went  to  St.  Moritz.  Then  he  rushed 
home  and  spent  all  his  time  at  Prince's, 
tore  down  into  the  country  for  golf,  spent 
all  the  summer  playing  tennis,  and  so  on. 
And  now  he  is  out  here  again,  and  he  tells 
me  that  they  waltzed  together  all  right  this 
morning — she  has  passed  him  in  skating." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  aren't 
married  yet  ?  "  asked  Major  Broom. 

"  Heavens,  no  !  They've  got  to  win  the 
mixed  doubles  luging  yet,  and  his  ski-ing 
is  anything  but  up  to  the  mark.  I  wonder," 
said  Tennant  reflectively,  "when  she  will 
relent  ?  She  ought  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  skates  better  than  she  does  now." 

"  Do  you  really  think  it  matters  a  hang  ? 
It's  not  man's  sport,  you  know,"  Major  Broom 
declared. 

"It's  no  use  telling  you  a  story  with  a 
moral,"  said  Tennant,  stretching  himself. 
"Well,  I'm  off  to  bed  now.  JSTo,  I  won't 
take  anything,  thanks." 

The  next  week  was  for  the  two  Leslie 
Daubenys  one  of  feverish  exertion,  practising 
and  training  for  the  mixed  doubles.  But  at 
last  the  day  of  the  races  came,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  crisp,  still,  sunny  morning  the 
group  of  competitors  stood  by  the  top  of  the 
luging  track,  Avaiting  for  the  starter,  who  was 
busy  with  stop-watches  and  lists  of  names. 
Miss  Daubeny,  in  light  blue,  to  match  her 
eyes,  stood  by  lier  namesake,  who  was  kneeling 
in  the  snow  to  make  sure  that  the  three  luges 
were  properly  tied  together. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  nervous  ! "  she  said  in  a  low, 
excited  voice.  "  I've  never  felt  nervous 
before.     Shall  we  do  it  ?  " 

"  We'll  have  a  jolly  good  try,"  said  he, 
standing  up  and  fixing  his  eyeglass  in  his 
eye,  and  he  looked  at  her  smiling — "  a  jolly 
good  try." 

Their  turn  came  seventh,  which  they  took 
as  a  good  omen.  He  stretched  himself  prone 
on  the  second  luge,  and  then  she  lay  on  the 
third,  and  they  shifted  about  till  they  were 
1)0 th  comfortable. 

"  When  you're  ready  !  "  shouted  the  starter. 

"  Cto  ! "  whispered  tlie  girl.  Leslie  Daubeny 
lifted  his  "  rakes  "  out  of  the  ground,  and 
off  they  went.  A  voice  behind  them  shouted 
"Good  luck!*" 

The  track  was  in  splendid  condition,  smooth 
and  icy,  and  faster  than  it  liad  been  before. 
They  raced  along,  the  luges  roaring  undei' 
them  as  they  swung  round  the  corners,  high 
up  on  the  frozen  banks. 

"  Take  the  bridge  cornei*  low  ! "  shouted 
the  girl.     "  It's  frightfully  fast  to-day." 

The  man  didn't  answ-er. 


'She  pulled  the  higes  away  from  him,  and  .  .  .  burst  into  a  hysterical  laugh.' 
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"  Here  they  come  !  "  said  the  spectators  on 
the  bridge,  catching  a  gHmpse  of  bhie  through 
the  trees.  The  higes  shot  out  into  the  open 
at  an  incredible  speed,  flashed  under  the 
bridge,  up  the  bank,  up,  up  !  A  woman  among 
the  watchers  screamed — Miss  Daubeny's  bhie 
skirt  seemed  to  flutter  right  above  the  top  of 
the  bank.  In  a  second  they  were  down  it 
again,  and  vanishing  along  the  track  towards 
the  hotel. 

"  That  was  a  narrow  squeak,"  said  one 
spectator.  "  Look  where  they  went— not 
two  inches  from  the  top  !  " 

"  Did  you  see  his  face  ?  "  asked  another. 
"  I  never  saw  anything  so  ghastly." 

"Why  does  she  bother  to  wear  a  skirt  at 
all  ?  "  asked  a  third. 

Meanwhile  the  Daubenys  were  nearly  at 
the  hotel.  The  speed  never  slackened ; 
neither  touched  the  ground,  and  the  man 
took  the  corners  with  a  wonderful  success. 
Here  was  the  last  corner,  and  before  them 
lay  the  straight  white  track  past  the  hotel 
and  up  the  opposite  slope,  where  the  luges 
stop  themselves. 

"  All  right  ?  "  he  shouted,  as  they  swung 
round  the  corner,  and  he  saw  the  narrow 
lane  between  the  spectators  through  which 
they  would  pass  to  the  winning  post. 

"  Yes,"  she  gulped  in  a  breathless  voice 
behind  him.  "I'll  marry — you — to- 
morrow I  " 


The  front  luge  swerved  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left,  up  the  bank,  turned 
sharply,  and  over  they  went.  They  slid  for 
ten  yards  in  a  confused  heap  of  legs  and 
arms  and  luges  right  past  the  ^vinning 
post.  "  Click  !  "  went  the  umpire's  stop- 
watch. 

The  girl  picked  herself  up  in  a  moment 
and  stumbled  to  where  Daubeny  lay,  white 
and  huddled,  in  a  dead  faint.  She  pulled 
the  luges  away  from  him,  and,  catching 
sight  of  his  eyeglass  still  firmly  fixed  in  his 
eye,  burst  into  a  hysterical  laugh.  Some  men 
came  up  and  carried  him  off  the  track  and 
into  the  hotel.  Up  came  the  doctor  and 
the  blue-spectacled  Miss  Daubeny. 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a 
few  minutes'  examination. 

"  Thank  Heaven  ! "  said  the  younger 
Miss  Daubeny,  and  limped  aw^ay  to  the 
umpire. 

When  she  came  back,  breathless  and 
flushed,  he  was  sitting  up  and  looking 
vacantly  at  the  people  round  him.  His  face 
brightened  at  sight  of  her. 

"Your  arm?"  said  the  doctor  to  Miss 
Daubeny. 

"  Broken,  I  think,"  said  she.  She  was 
too  much  excited  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

"  Darling,"  she  said  to  Leslie  Daubeny, 
"  darling  " — and  she  suddenly  burst  into 
tears—"  we  didn't  win,  after  all !  " 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    HAPPY    MAN. 


I  HAVE  a  rose  garden 
■     Full  of  sweet  flowers; 
Yellow  bloom,  crimson  bloom. 
Perfume  the  hours. 


I  have  an  apple  tree 
Bent  with  its  load ; 
Ruddy  fruit,  golden  fruit, 
Hang  to  my  hold. 


I  have  a  young  maid's  love, 
Timid  and  shy. 
All  day  I  singing  go, 
**  Happy  man  1  I  '* 
All  day  I  prayerful  go, 
Blessed  man  1. 
Happy  man,  blessed  man, 
Happy  man  II 
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T  was  an  odd  meeting, 
that  on  the  road 
above  the  water- 
mill  after  the  fight 
was  ended.  There 
was  the  old  Squire, 
shaken  bj  his  rash 
excursion  from  a 
sick-bed,  but  full 
of  gaiety  as  he 
took  snuff.  There 
was  his  daughter,  astonished  that  her 
prayers  of  many  days  and  nights  had  been 
answered  at  long  last,  and  that  her  lover 
had  returned  to  honour,  bringing  the 
second  gift  she  had  prayed  for — a  sight  of 
Stuart  Charlie.  And  there  was  Jonathan, 
who  yesterday  had  been  content  to  let  the 
reigning  House  reign  on,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  but  who  found  himself  now 
ranged,  willy-nilly,  on  the  side  of  these  good 
Jacobites.  Behind  there  were  the  nine  who 
had  shared  the  peril  of  the  mill  siege  with 
the  Prince.  And  over  all  was  a  sky  of 
amethyst  and  gold,  as  the  sun  got  down 
toward  the  hills. 

"  Your  Highness,"  said  the  Squire,  "  God 
allowed  me  to  do  little  for  you  in  this 
Rising.  It  was  His  will,  and  I  bowed  to  it 
with — with  some  stubbornness  of  heart,  I 
confess.  Let  me  do  something  now  for  the 
cause  I  have  at  heart.  My  roof  is  big 
enough  to  shelter  you  and  your  gallant  nine." 
"No,  sir,  by  your  leave.  The  Prince 
who  rode  south,  confident  of  victory, 
would  have  been  honoured,  but  plain  Mr. 
Carmichael,  wdio  gangs  north  again,  will  not 
pat  your  house  in  peril.  I'm  learning  the 
world's  way,  sir.  Success  is  everything, 
gained  by  any  means ;  but  the  man  who 
fails  goes  like  a  leper — he  brings  disaster 
even  to  his  friends,  if  he  goes  too  near 
them." 

The  Prince  was  human,  after  all — the 
most  human  man  in  England,  perhaps — and 
he  was  sick  of  the  wound  he  carried,  sick  of 
all  that  Derby  and  retreat  had  meant  to  him. 


Keen  disillusion  was  in  his  voice,  and  in  his 
eyes  a  tiredness  beyond  all  belief.  Then  he 
recovered.  "  There  is  another  reason,"  he 
went  on.  "  My  army  should  be  somewhere 
up  in  Westmorland  by  now,  and  they'll  be 
needing  me,  these  Highlanders.  I've  left 
them  for  too  long,  since  I  took  the  name  of 
Carmichael  and  went  into  a  fine,  barbarous 
country  known  as  Haworth  Moor.  I  made 
staunch  friends  there,  and  afterwards  was 
tempted  to  go  wide  by  Rylstone,  because  a 
leal  lady  of  eighty-five  could  not  rest  until 
she  saw  the  Stuart.  By  your  leave,  sir,"  he 
broke  off,  with  the  smile  that  had  captured 
many  hearts,  "  it  is  obvious  that  I've  had 
too  much  holiday  already." 

The  Squire  grew  fretful.  Whatever 
followed — gain  or  loss— his  one  desire  was 
to  house  the  Prince  under  his  roof,  to  drink 
a  bumper  to  his  health  ;  to  die,  when  his 
time  came,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  house  was  honoured  beyond  weak  men's 
praise. 

Mr.  Carmichael,  for  his  part,  yielded  to 
the  pity  that  was  at  once  the  strength  and 
the  undoing  of  his  race.  He  and  his 
wounded  nine,  and  Jonathan,  a  late  recruit, 
w^ent  up  to  the  big  house  on  the  hill. 
And  they  supped  there,  with  a  great  water- 
jug  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  across  which 
they  toasted  the  absent  King ;  and  the  Squire 
was  insistent  that  his  guests  should  spend 
the  night,  lest  disaster  met  them  on  the  dark 
night  roads. 

Mr.  Carmichael  was  firm  now.  He  was 
the  Prince  again,  thinking  of  the  tattered 
Highlanders  who  trusted  him.  Ballads 
clustered  thick  about  his  person,  but  the 
love-song  that  stirred  the  deep  places  of  his 
heart  was  the  trumpet-call  of  trust. 

"If  truth  must  out,  sir,"  he  said,  "no 
roads  are  dark  to  me.  There's  a  little  lamp 
goes  on  ahead.  It  is  lit,  I  think,  by  men 
who  trust  me." 

And  a  silence  fell  on  them.  The  scene 
was  usual  enough— a  well-spread  supper- 
board,  with  wine  showing  ruddy  in  the  soft 
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candle-light — but  the  ligure  standing  there, 
his  clothes  stained  with  weather  and  the 
roads,  bad  stepped,  it  seemed,  from  some 
over-world  that  bred  great  souls.  His  charm 
had  not  been  lightly  won.  His  grace  was 
no  affair  of  dalliance  and  smooth  speech, 
such  as  the  fireside  women  approve  in  ballad 
heroes.  Grace  and  charm  and  the  courage 
to  go  forward,  trusting  as  he  was  trusted, 
had  been  won  in  open  battle  with  adversity. 
And  he  carried  them  modestly,  as  men  do 
who  have  earned  their  gifts' at  hazard. 

He  glanced  at  Jonathan  and  the  ne'er- 
do-weel  who  had  returned  to  honour. 
"  Gentlemen  both,  I  fear  your  share  in  the 
day's  work  will  be  known  before  long.  You 
have  been  too  zealous  in  my  service  for  any 
hope  of  safety  here." 

As  a  fire  is  kindled  on  the  hearth  ready 
for  it,  Jonathan  found  warmth  and  surety. 
He  no  longer  needed  to  toss  a  guinea  to 
decide  his  choice  of  roads.  "  I'm  vastly  in 
your  debt.  I  hadn't  an  inkling,  your 
Highness,  w^hat  to  do  with  myself  until  I 
fell  in  with  my  friend  here,  and  he  led  me 
to  that  pleasant  mill  in  the  hollow.  The 
road  is  forward  now,  I  think." 

The  Prince  glanced  sharply  at  him,  with 
an  eye  trained  to  judge  a  man's  usefulness. 
"We're  in  retreat,  sir.  Believe  me,  the 
miles  go  heavily.  Since  Derby  it  has  been 
a  nightmare.  I  was  ashamed  to  ride,  seeing 
men  trudging  wearily  on  blistered  feet.  It 
is  all  forlorn,  I  tell  you,  unless  you  see  the 
little  light  ahead." 

Into  this  dining-chamber,  where  all  was 
orderly  and  comfortable,  there  stepped  the 
fbing  that  will  not  be  denied — the  forward 
hope,  the  smell  of  the  wind  as  it  blows 
across  the  uplands,  the  strong  man's  certainty 
that  heaven's  blue  is  waiting  behind  the 
rifted  clouds.  None  but  the  travellers  along 
hard  roads  can  give  that  sense  of  strength. 
It  is  not  to  be  bought  by  this  world's  gold  ; 
it  cannot  be  counterfeited. 

Jonathan  found  grace  to  laugh.  "  I'm 
in  retreat,  too,  by  your  leave — in  retreat 
from  debts  and  house  walls  and  the  cramped 
life  behind  me.  Enlist  me,  your  Highness, 
if  you  care  to." 

The  ne'er-do-weel  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
the  girl  whose  scorn  had  made  him  well 
content,  twelve  hours  ago,  to  put  a  bullet 
through  his  head ;  and  suddenly  he 
understood  what  good  women  ask  of  a  man 
before  they  surrender  the  pleasant  citadel 
of  their  heart.  She  did  not  love  him  yet. 
Her  eyes  w^ere  full  of  surmise — question  ;  but 
he  knew  that  he  had  to  take  his  tarnished 


honour  in  his  hands  and  ride  out  before 
ever  he  came  home  again  to  the  lands  and 
the  prosperity  that  were  new  toys  to  him. 
The  fight  at  the  mill  had  won  some  regard 
from  her ;  but  she  needed  more  if  his 
past  were  to  be  wiped  clean  out,  like  a 
dream  to  be  forgotten  with  the  new  day's 
coming. 

"  You  have  two  recruits,  your  Highness," 
he  said  quietly. 

They  rode  out,  and  a  clear  moon  lit 
the  roads,  by  good  chance,  as  they  crossed  the 
by -tracks  leading  up  to  Hawes.  The  Prince 
and  his  nine  followers  were  mounted  now, 
thanks  to  the  zeal  of  their  late  host  and  the 
size  of  his  hunting  stables ;  and  it  was  as 
well,  for  none  of  them  were  less  than  dead- 
weary  after  the  battle  at  the  mill.  It  was 
fortunate,  too,  that  Jonathan  and  his  friend 
could  cross  this  wild  country  blindfold  if 
need  asked,  for  they  had  known  it  from 
their  boyhood. 

As  they  jogged  forward,  trotting  some- 
times, but  oftener  at  a  walking  pace,  the 
Prince  told  these  new  recruits  the  story  of 
his  journeying  to  Haworth  Moor,  of  the  fine, 
upstanding  battle  he  had  shared  there.  He 
painted  it  so  vividly  for  them  that  they 
forgot  their  tiredness,  as  Charles  Edward 
meant  they  should.  He  had  the  trick  of 
lightening  the  hearts  of  other  men  when 
his  own  was  sorry.  Then  he  told  them  of 
the  journey  out  to  Rylstone,  of  the  brave, 
comely  woman  whose  eyes  at  eighty-five 
w^ere  bright  and  steady  for  the  cause,  and 
of  how  afterwards,  as  they  moved  north 
toward  Hawes,  his  horse  died  by  the  wayside 
from  sheer  press  of  the  journeying— how,  in 
some  queer  way,  he  was  glad  to  be  going  on 
foot,  as  his  faithful  nine  were — how  they 
were  all  but  ambushed  in  the  hollow  near 
Horton-in-Eibblesdale,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mill. 

"  But  for  you  two,  there  would  have  been 
an  end,'*  the  Prince  finished,  with  his 
scrupulous  acknowledgment  of  debts.  "Our 
little  stock  of  powder  was  done,  and  we  were 
just  preparing  for  a  foolhardy  sortie  when 
you  arrived,  gentlemen.  There's  great  merit 
in  punctuality  of  that  kind." 

The  ne'er-do-weel,  rubbing  his  honour 
bright  by  stealth,  was  aw^are  once  more  that 
he  rode  in  the  company  of  honest  men-— men 
whose  past  backslidings  were  atoned  for  to 
the  hilt,  men  who,  hke  Jonathan  when  he 
met  him  at  the  worst  of  his  temptation  not 
long  ago,  found  grace  to  laugh  at  life's  mixed 
ventures.  It  was  not  dull,  it  seemed,  or 
empty   of   all   laughter,   this  road    of    the 
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forlorn  hope  ;  it  seemed,  rather,  that  he  had 
not  known  freedom  until  now. 

They  came  to  Halves,  and  passed  through 
the  sleeping  village.  The  Prince  was  intent 
on  joining  his  Highlanders,  though  he  died 
by  the  wayside  in  pursuit,  like  the  horse 
that  had  lately  carried  him.  There  was 
neither  sleep  nor  rest  till  the  game  hound 
trust  had  found  his  quarry  for  hiui. 

They  halted  once  more  at  a  wayside  inn 
to  give  their  horses  a  light  meal  and  a 
breathing  space.  Then  it  was  forward  again, 
till  dawn  crept  magical  over  the  grey  lime- 
stone hills.  There  had  been  harsh  weather 
since  Derby,  and  would  be  again  as  they 
got  further  north  ;  but  meanwhile  a  day 
escaped  from  spring  grew  bright  about  them. 
The  sun  was  gold  and  mellow,  the  wind  crisp, 
wifch  the  smell  of  w^et  earth  and  growth 
about  it.  In  stunted  thorn  trees,  as  they 
passed,  cock-throstles  were  perched,  dark 
against  the  rose-blue  sky,  tuning  their  bills 
in  readiness  for  the  far-off  wooing  time. 

"A  day  from  God's  hand,  gentlemen," 
said  the  Prince,  lifting  his  hat  with  pleasant 
reverence. 

To  the  ne'er-do-weel  and  to  Jonathan 
the  same  thought  came.  This  Stuart  w^as 
as  real  and  honest  as  the  hills  about  him. 
There  were  no  shams,  somehow,  about  his 
outlook,  and  under  his  abiding  courage  the 
heart  of  a  little  child  peeped  out,  as  if  no 
mire  of  circumstance  could  cloud  his  vision. 

Two  hours  after  dawn  they  came  to  a 
high,  WHudy  pasture-land.  At  the  top  of 
the  rise,  where  the  road  ran  up  to  three 
gaunt  fir  trees,  they  saw  a  little  company  of 
men  on  foot,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
lady  in  a  riding-habit,  who  seemed  in  trouV)le. 

Jonathan  was  for  spurring  forward, 
but  the  Prince  checked  him.  *'  They 
are  Highlanders  of  mine,"  he  said,  with 
instinctive  pride.  "  A  lady  goes  safe  among 
them,  by  your  leave.  They  were  weaned 
on  that  tradition."" 

They  looked  on  while  the  one  Englishman 
among  the  company  interpreted  the  Gaelic  of 
his  fellows.  His  voice  came  down-wind  to 
them,  sharp  and  clear  through  the  upland 
air.  He  explained  that  they  were  retreating 
through  a  hostile  country,  that  they  had 
need  to  gather  precise  knowledge  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  disposition  of  any 
troops  that  might  be  lying  in  Avait  for  them. 
And  the  horsew^oman  lost  her  panic.  Her 
ringing  laugh  was  good  to  hear. 

"  Friends,"  she  said,  "  I'm  for  the  Stuart, 
too.  Why  not  have  told  your  errand  at 
the  first  ?     Oh,  yes,  I  know — your  tartans 


should  have  shown  it.  But  you  looked  so 
wild,  and  were  so  vehement.  This  for  your 
guidance,  friends.  The  main  army  lies  at 
Kendal,  and  there  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
that  Whiggish  town.  Choose  the  right-hand 
way  when  you  come  to  the  toll-bar  a  league 
further  on.  The  unfaithful  men  of  the 
town  have  crept  out  by  stealth,  and  are 
waiting  to  pick  off  the  stragglers." 

A  Highlander  stepped  forward,  with  the 
grace  of  long  good  breeding,  and  rested  a 
hand  for  her  to  mount  by.  And  w^hat  he 
said  was.  Greek  to  her,  but  she  knew  him 
for  a  cavalier. 

The  Prince  and  his  company  w^atched  the 
liorsewoman  ride,  light  and  easy  in  the 
saddle,  straight  into  the  yellow  sunh'ght 
that  topped  the  hill.  "  As  I  said,  gentlemen, 
I  would  trust  my  Highlanders  with  the 
wife  of  my  heart,  if  Heaven  had  given  me 
such  a  pleasant  flower  to  guard." 

Jonathan,  for  his  part,  was  looking  up 
the  hill.  He  had  not  seen  this  girl-rider  of 
the  uplands  before — he  would  not  see  her 
again — but  to  his  death  he  w^ould  cherish 
kindly  thoughts  of  her,  because  she  was  so 
like  the  runaway  maid  whom  he  had 
succoured  at  the  Rylstone  toll-bar  and 
afterwards  on  the  highway  above  the  farm 
named  Beggarman's. 

They  rode  up  the  hill,  and  the  other 
tattered  company  faced  round  as  if  in 
expectation  of  an  enemy.  Jonathan  w^atched 
the  Highlanders  as  they  recognised  their 
Prince.  It  was  a  moment  snatched  by 
hazard  from  adversity,  and  a  man's  sight  is 
very  clear  at  these  times.  He  saw  the  look 
in  their  faces— the  wonder  that  so  good  a 
meeting  could  be  true,  the  joy  and  passionate 
affection.  They  had  proved  him,  these 
soldiers  of  his— had  summered  and  wintered 
him,  and  knew  his  breed  by  this  time,  as 
the  dalesfolk  have  it — and  even  the  retreat 
at  Derby  seemed  worth  while  if  through  the 
trouble  of  it  the  Prince  found  greeting  such 
as  this.  Jonathan  learned  more  in  this 
moment,  indeed,  than  a  year  of  gossip  about 
the  Rising  could  have  taught  him.  He 
understood  how  that  astonishing  march  of 
five  thousand  ill-armed  men  through  England 
could  have  been  possible  at  all. 

Then  it  was  boot  and  saddle  again,  for 
Kendal  lay  no  more  than  ten  miles  off. 
T^)y  instinct  Charles  W'Ould  have  chosen  the 
left-hand  track,  and  have  tried  conclusions 
with  the  men  waiting  there  to  pick  off 
stragglers ;  but  his  men  had  supped  on 
battle  not  long  ago,  and  it  was  urgent  that 
he   joined   his   army  without  delay.     Only 
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once  he  checked  his  horse,  letting  the  rest, 
all  save  Jonathan,  ride  on  ahead. 

''You  are  zealous,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  I 
have  an  errand  for  you." 

"Your  Highness,  I'm  a  very  late  recruit. 
Give  me  honour  a  little  later  on,  by  your 
leave.  I  did  not  join  you  in  the  hazard  ; 
I  warmed  my  feet  at  my  own  fireside 
instead." 

So  then  the  Prince  was  sure  of  him. 
This  half-ashamed,  half -humorous  disavowal 
of  the  right  to  honour  marched  with  his 
judgment  of  the  man.  "  Sir,  I  choose  my 
soldiers  when  I  cannot  run  on  the  errand 
myself.     I  command  you." 

The  years  behind  grew  small  to  Jonathan. 
He  had  not  known  till  now  the  joy  of  being 
penniless,  with  the  open  world  in  front  and 
a  proven  man  beside  him  who  gave  an 
errand  into  his  keeping.  These  windy 
uplands  seemed  all  of  a  piece  with  the  free, 
roving  days  ahead. 

"  You  do  me  a  service.  I'm  lazy  by 
habit,  your  Highness,  and  like  to  have  my 
route  mapped  out  for  me." 

This,  too,  marched  with  the  Prince's 
judgment  of  the  man.  He  did  not  ask  the 
nature  of  the  errand,  the  length  and  hardship 
of  it,  though  he  was  obviously  suffering  from 
the  wound  he  had  taken  at  the  mill.  He 
just  accepted  the  hazard  with  a  laugh,  and 
had  gathered  up  his  reins  already,  prepared 
to  start. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  errand,  because  West- 
morland was  against  us  on  the  march  south, 
and  will  be  vindictive  now.  Beheve  me,  I 
am  asking  much — so  much  that  I  would 
have  taken  the  errand  myself  if  my  army 
needed  mea  little  less." 

"  I've  nothing  to  lose,  sir,  except  oddments 
such  as  life  and  a  rambling  house  I  can't 
keep  weather-tight  above  my  head.  The 
world  would  never  miss  me  if  I  went.  There's 
vast  comfort  in  a  thought  of  that  kind 
when  one  gets  up  o'  mornings." 

Charles  Edward  laughed  whole-heartedly, 
as  he  had  not  done  for  many  days.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  laugh  than  to  cry,  if  a  friend 
will  only  point  the  way  for  one.  "It  has 
been  Lent  for  me  since  we  crossed  the 
Border,"  he  said,  as  if  to  explain  his  levity. 
"  One  day,  if  God  wills,  I,  too,  shall  get  up 
in  the  morning,  quite  sure  that  none  would 
ever  miss  me  if  I  went,  sir.  And  that  will 
be  my  Easter." 

Then,  with  sharp  return  to  detail,  he 
mapped  out  Jonathan's  errand — route  and 
time  and  distances —and  slipped  a  packet 
into  his  hand.    And  afterwards  they  all  went 


forward  briskly  into  Kendal.  It  was  an 
odd  entry.  The  Stuart  army  had  complete 
possession  of  the  town  by  force  of  numbers  ; 
but  the  knots  of  onlookers  who  stood  about 
street  corners  were  obviously  unfriendly. 
They  showed  it  with  dour,  northern 
plainness,  unarmed  as  they  were  ;  and  the 
narrow  entries  to  the  "  yards  " — stone 
passages  leading  to  huddled  courtyard 
cottages — were  barred  with  solid  gates  of 
wood,  as  in  the  far-off  days  when  the  Scots 
came  raiding  fiercely  down  through  Carlisle. 

The  Prince,  with  his  quick  eye  for  the 
little  things  that  matter  in  the  long  run, 
turned  to  Jonathan.  The  two  were  still 
riding  side  by  side,  as  if  their  comradeship 
were  older  than  a  day  or  so. 

"  Now  I  understand  their  temper,"  he 
said.  "  I  should  have  remembered  that  my 
good  folk  across  the  Border  did  rather  play 
the  deuce  with  Kendal.  It  was  centuries 
ago — and  the  wound's  roots  go  deeper,  by 
that  token — and  the  gates  of  their  alleys 
are  closed  again,  my  friend.  They  remember. 
Well,  I  like  the  spirit,  in  an  age  when  most 
men  forget." 

An  hour  later  Jonathan  had  bidden 
farewell  to  the  Prince,  and  was  taking  his 
line  of  country  due  west,  into  the  red  of 
the  December  gloaming.  He  had  left  his 
horse  to  a  well-earned  rest,  and  had  borrowed 
a  game  little  mare  fresh  from  stable.  Just 
as  he  started,  he  felt  his  bridle-rein  jerked 
sharply,  looked  down,  and  saw  the  ne'er-do- 
weel  of  yesterday  standing  by  his  stirrup. 

"  Well,  friend  ?  "  he  asked  lazily.  "  I'm 
fairly  busy  between  this  and  midnight,  so 
shorten  your  farewell,  if  you  love  me." 

"I've  sought  through  the  town  for  you. 
I — I  have  a  debt  to  pay." 

"  We  all  have,  youngster." 

"  But  to  you.  There's  the  road  of  honour 
straight  in  front  of  me,  and — and  it's  your 
doing  ! " 

Jonathan  was  moved  unduly,  but  would 
not  show  it.  "  If  there's  a  debt  at  all, 
sir,  let  it  wait.  I  must  ride  as  light  as  may 
be.  Good  luck  to  you  and  to  the  lass  who 
trusts  you  ! " 

The  ne'er-do-weel,  giddy  with  conversion 
to  straight  roads,  did  not  understand  the 
other's  levity.  He  had  been  prepared  for 
hero  worship  and  an  answering  gravity. 
Instead,  he  saw  a  rider  spurring  out  light- 
heartedly  into  the  lonely  hills. 

Jonathan,  for  his  part,  went  his  way, 
trot-trot  into  the  sunset's  rays,  his  nag's 
hoofs  lilting  in  tune  with  the  night  wind's 
piping.     His  wound   was   aching,  his   head 
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a  little  dull  and  confused,  but  his  soul  was 
buoyant  and  alert.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
at  last  he  had  found  the  game  in  life  which 


the  moon  played  witchcraft  with  stream 
and  coppice,  pasture-lands  and  moor,  as  he 
went  by.     He  had   his  landmarks  well  by 


*'  He  was  not  the  expected  meRseiiger." 


fitted    his   temper    to   a   nicety — a   ride   at 
hazard  over  open  country  undertaken  because 
trust  absolute  bad  been  confided  fco  him. 
The   gloaming    lights    paled    down,   and 


heart — a  churel)  tower  here,  a  toll-bar  there, 
a  shepherd's  hut  when  he  came  to  the 
rough  track  crossing  Wiidersome  Moor.  Tlie 
Prince,  like  most  high  dreamers,  was  exact 
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ill  detail  when  an  errand   he  had   set  his 
heart  on  must  be  carried  through. 

After  the  moor,  Jonathan  dropped  down 
into  the  valley  lands  again,  reached  a 
turnpike  road,  and  turned  right-handed. 
His  way  now  was  easy.  He  had  only  to 
go  forward  until  he  reached  an  inn  on 
the  left  of  the  roadway — a  tavern  much 
frequented  by  highwaymen,  as  the  Prince 
had  explained,  with  an  insistence  on  detail 
that  for  a  moment  had  seenjed  irrelevant 
to  Jonathan.  Once  there,  he  had  simply 
to  wait,  if  he  happened  to  reach  its  shelter 
before  nine  o'clock.  At  ten  a  masked 
horseman  would  come  in  and  ask  if  there 
was  to  be  a  hard  winter,  and  Jonathan 
was  to  answer  that  there  would  be  a  white 
winter,  and  a  summer  white  with  roses  to 
follow. 

A  little  bitterness  crept  into  his  thoughts 
as  he  rode  slowly  up  the  rise  of  the  highAvay. 
There  was  a  hard  winter  in  front  of  his  own 
life,  but  of  the  roses  to  follow  he  had  some 
doubt,  after  the  farewell  given  him  at 
Beggarman's  by  a  slip  of  a  girl  with  pansy 
eyes.  Then  he  laughed,  because  a  donkey 
lifted  up  its  voice  and  brayed  from  a 
neighbouring  field. 

"Thanks,  brother,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"  The  rebuke  was  needed." 

A  half-mile  further  on,  as  he  rouuded  a 
sharp  corner,  the  light  from  five  unshuttered 
windows  crossed  the  roadway,  and  the  moon 
showed  him  a  tavern  signboard  that  swung 
gently  in  the  wind.  His  ride  was  ended 
for  a  while. 

He  saw  to  his  mare's  comfort  and  her 
safety  before  going  indoors.  Knowing  the 
tavern's  repute  beforehand,  he  argued  that 
men  who  stole  purses  might  well  be  thrifty 
at  horse-stealing,  too,  and  he  declined  risk 
of  that  kind. 

The  tavern  w^as  cosy  and  well-ordered. 
Warmth  and  bright  pewter  and  a  smiling 
liost  met  him  as  he  crossed  the  threshold. 
He  glanced  up  at  the  eight-day  clock  tick- 
tacking  solemnly  at  the  far  end  of  the 
passage,  and  saw  that  he  had  ridden  fast. 
It  was  a  little  short  of  nine  o'clock. 

"  How  can  I  serve  you,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
tavern-keeper. 

Jonathan  forgot  entirely  that  he  was  not 
the  man  he  had  been,  witli  debts  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries,  but  money  in  his  pocket. 
The  welcome,  the  astonishing  contrast 
between  the  lonely  ride  and  this  indoor 
warmth,  brought  back  his  old  heedlessness. 

"  With  dispatch,  host.  A  supper  of  your 
choicest—something    devilled    or    fried,  to 


begin  with,  and  then  a  sound  cut  from  the 
joint,  and  a  bottle  of  good  Burgundy.  I've 
an  hour  to  spend,  and  it  seems  a  rank  pity 
to  waste  it." 

When  the  host  returned  to  his  own 
quarter  of  the  house,  he  took  his  wife  aside. 
"  Bustle,  my  dear,"  he  said.  *'  There's  one 
o'  the  gentry  come." 

"  There's  few  o'  that  breed  come  our  way. 
How  d'ye  know,  Silas  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  know.  He  came  in,  he  did,  as  if 
he  owned  house  and  all.  Then  he  orders 
the  best  of  everything,  as  if  he  had  been 
used  to  it  since  he  was  ladling  height,  I 
know  that  breed  at  sight." 

"  They  don't  always  pay,  Silas,  that  sort 
o'  high-stepping  gentry." 

"  This  one  does.  He's  bonnie  and  honest, 
and  I  should  know  a  man's  face  by  now. 
Bustle  about,  lass.  He's  ridden  far,  by  the 
look  of  him,  and  he  wants  a  bit  o'  your  li'le, 
sonsy  cooking — you're  clever  that  way  with 
a  man's  needs." 

The  host  was  knowledgeable  with  women, 
it  seemed,  for  his  wife  set  about  her  work 
with  a  smiling  face,  protesting  all  the  while 
that  she  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  fooled  by 
any  man's  flattery. 

"  I  never  chanced  on  a  hen  bird  as  old  as 
that,"  said  the  landlord,  and  retreated  to  the 
cellar  in  search  of  a  certain  Burgundy  that 
was  little  called  for. 

Jonathan,  restless  until  his  hunger  was 
satisfied,  strolled  into  the  cosy  parlour, 
where  six  or  seven  men  were  taking  their 
ease.  With  the  trick  folk  have  of  making 
mind-pictures  beforehand,  he  had  fancied 
that  the  guests  would  be  wearing  masks, 
that  pistols  would  be  lying  about  in  careless 
profusion,  that  they  would  be  swashbuckling, 
free  -  oathed  desperadoes.  Instead,  the 
company  seemed  such  as  any  reputable 
tavern  might  have  harboured,  except  that 
their  faces  were  keener,  more  alert,  their 
whole  air  that  of  men  who  were  prepared  to 
accept  hazard  on  the  instant.  They  glanced 
sharply  at  Jonathan  as  he  came  in,  appraised 
him  in  three  seconds  or  so,  and  turned  to 
their  steaming  glasses  again.  He  was  no 
enemy,  at  least. 

He  gave  them  a  "  Good  evening,"  and  they 
I'esponded  civilly.  It  was  all  commonplace 
and  usual,  until  a  wizened  old  fellow  in  the 
(!orner  took  up  the  thread  of  his  interrupted 
chatter.  He  was  gently  bred,  distinct  from 
those  who  listened  to  him  ;  and  he  was  so 
far  mellowed  that  he  talked  freely,  boastfully, 
but  with  obvious  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
He  spoke  of  sword-play,  of  service  he  had 
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seen  long  since  in  France,  of  duels  he  had 
fought.  And  then  he  got  to  his  feet,  a 
trifle  unsteadily,  and  slipped  his  sword  out, 
and  asked  Jonathan,  as  the  only  other 
gentleman  present  who  wore  a  sword,  to  stand 
vis-a-vis  with  him.  Jonathan  humoured 
him,  and  the  old  roysterer  was  not  unsteady 
now.  With  astonishing  nimbleness  and 
accuracy  he  went  through  the  brisk  routine 
of  thrust  and  feint  and  parry,  until  his 
moment  came  ;  then,  with  a  flick  of  his 
wrist,  he  had  Jonathan  disarmed,  and  was 
lunging  an  imaginary  death- thrust  straight 
at  his  heart. 

"  You  go  free,  sir  ;  I  do  not  kill  nowadays," 
he  said,  with  the  quaintest  mixture  of  vanity 
and  humour.  "  That  was  the  trick  of  fence 
I  won  my  duels  with  in  the  old  days.  There 
are  not  two  men  in  the  kingdom  who  know 
it  to-day." 

Jonathan  was  a  little  nettled  under  all  his 
gay  acceptance  of  defeat.  He  remembered 
the  duel  in  earnest  out  yonder  at  Beggar- 
man's,  when  it  was  the  other  man  w^hose 
sword  lay  on  the  floor.  "  Shall  we  have 
another  bout,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  suavely. 

"  Oh,  twenty  !  The  night  is  young — 
young  as  a  girl  in  her  teens." 

They  fell  to  again,  the  old  man  confident 
that  his  adversary  could  not  have  learned 
the  trick  so  soon.  Nor  had  Jonathan 
mastered  it  just  yet ;  instead,  he  played  his 
own  trick  first — the  quick,  unexpected  feint 
and  pass  that  had  lost  Beau  Mauleverer  a 
bride — and  now  it  was  his  adversary's  turn 
to  stand,  disarmed  and  piqued,  with  a  point 
at  his  breast. 

"  Honours  are  easy,"  said  Jonathan.  "  Of 
your  courtesy,  sir,  teach  me  your  little  way 
of  it,  and  I'll  teach  you  mine." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  infectious 
mood  of  Jonathan's.  An  old  man's  vanity 
is  hard  to  appease,  but  the  other  yielded 
after  a  struggle  with  his  temper.  And  the 
onlookers — who  were  sportsmen  necessarily, 
because  their  calling  lay  along  the  open 
roads  —  watched  with  keen  interest  the 
lightning  play  of  blade  with  blade,  until 
these  two  had  taught  each  other  a  useful 
lesson. 

"  You  came  in  a  good  hour,  sir,"  said  the 
elder  man,  with  grave  courtesy.  "A  little 
while  ago  w^e  each  had  one  trick  of  fence ; 
now  we  each  have  two.  Between  us  we 
could  meet  any  pair  of  swordsmen  in  the 
country,  if  I  were  younger." 

Into  that  pathetic  halt  of  "  if  I  were 
younger,"  the  landlord  intruded  with  news 
that  supper  was  on  the  table.    And  Jonathan, 


who  had  clean  forgotten  his  errand,  recalled 
it  with  a  sharp  twinge  of  conscience.  As 
the  host  ushered  him  into  the  snug  corner  of 
the  room  that  was  neither  hall  nor  parlour, 
but  a  friendly  mixture  of  the  two,  he  glanced 
up  at  the  eight-day  clock.  There  were  still 
twenty  minutes  to  go  before  the  Prince's 
messenger  arrived  ;  he  had  learned  so  much 
of  fence  in  so  short  a  time  that  he  fancied 
lie  came  late  to  the  tryst.  As  it  was,  he  had 
twenty  golden  minutes,  and  devilled  kidneys 
steaming  up  to  meet  his  appetite,  and  a 
bottle  grey  with  cobwebs  at  his  elbow.  A 
sense  of  leisure  returned  to  him.  One  could 
dine  in  twenty  minutes,  and  thereafter  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  messenger,  whether  he 
wore  a  black  mask  or  a  white. 

"  Host,"  he  said,  faUiug  to  on  the  kidneys, 
bec)ause  hunger  was  keener  than  his  thirst, 
^'  who  is  the  gallant  gentleman  who  has 
drunk  a  little  too  much,  and  who  has  taught 
me  a  priceless  trick  with  the  sword  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  ?  A  very  orderly,  quiet  gentle- 
man, living  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill. 
A  quiet,  simple-spoken  gentleman,  sir,  and 
good  to  the  poor,  until  you  mention  the 
word  '  Stuart '  in  his  hearing.  He  was  out 
with  the  'Fifteen  Rising,  they  say,  and  this 
new  affair  has  unsettled  him  again.  He 
tried  to  ride  out  to  join  them  last  November 
— at  his  age — and  fell  from  his  horse.  They 
carried  him  indoors,  and  it  was  a  miracle, 
they  said,  that  he  escaped  the  kirkyard." 

Jonathan  was  suspicious,  like  all  men  who 
carry  a  dangerous  secret — a  secret  innocent 
or  guilty.  But  the  host,  fat  and  comfortable, 
showed  no  knowledge  that  he  was  harbouring 
a  younger  man  who  was  prepared,  if  need 
asked,  to  fall  from  twenty  horses  in  the 
Stuart's  service. 

"  There's  a  rogue  in  a  mask  due  here  at 
ten  o'clock,"  he  said,  dismissing  the  host 
because  he  was  bone-weary,  and  asked  only 
to  eat  in  peace.  "  He  is  seeking  me. 
You  can  show  him  forward  without  any 
ceremony." 

The  host  departed,  accustomed  to  these 
curt  humours  of  the  gentry  in  the  days 
when  he  had  been  butler  to  a  house  of  fine 
traditions.  But  the  maid  of  the  inn,  who 
had  seen  Jonathan  arrive,  and  liked  the  big, 
free,  easy  carriage  of  him,  intruded  needlessly 
where  wise  folk  would  have  feared  to  enter. 

"  You  have  everything  you  need,  sir  ?  " 
she  asked  softly. 

"No,"  snapped  Jonathan.  "I  never  met 
a  man  who  had." 

She  looked  him  in  the  face  demurely,  and 
liked  him  a  little  more   because  he  was  so 
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blunt,  and  so  conrteons  iiixierneatli  the 
roughness.  He  did  not  ogle  her  or  play 
the  usual  fool,  and  that  was  a  relief  from 
boredom. 

"  You  have  nearly  everything  you  need  ?  " 
she  asked  again,  with  extreme  demureness. 

He  laughed,  because  humour  salted  life 
for  him,  and  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a 
coin,  thinking  he  would  ask  her  to  buy  a 
fairing  for  herself.  He  found  both  pockets 
empty ;  and  after  he  was  left  alone  again, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  'was  eating  a 
meal  for  which  he  could  not  pay.  The 
thing  was  disastrous.  No  highwayman 
declined  the  debt  of  honour  to  the  host 
who  sheltered  him,  and  those  gentry  of  the 
road  who  had  applauded  his  skill  in  fence 
just  now  would  rail  on  him  if  they  guessed 
how  he  was  circumstanced. 

For  a  moment  his  dismay  was  keen,  until 
he  remembered  his  father's  philosophy — that 
the  joy  of  each  new  day  was  the  chance  it 
gave  one  to  learn  something  new.  Well, 
perhaps  he  would  learn  by  and  by  how  to 
pay  honestly  for  a  meal  when  he  had  not 
a  stiver  in  his  pocket.  Meanwhile,  the  meal 
was  there,  and  he  was  so  sick  with  hunger 
that  he  must  eat,  if  he  was  to  do  his 
business  with  the  messenger  and  afterwards 
ride  back  to  the  Prince's  camp. 

His  glass  lay  untouched  at  his  elbow, 
though  the  host  had  filled  a  brimmer  for 
him.  There  would  be  time  for  that  presently, 
he  told  himself,  as  he  went  forward  with  the 
cold  beef,  that  tasted  like  ambrosia  to  his 
keen-set  appetite.  Just  as  he  finished,  and 
was  thinking  that  a  snack  from  the  plump 
Stilton  on  the  sideboard  would  round  off  his 
meal,  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  case 
of  the  eight-day  clock — a  sudden  whirring 
groan  before  it  struck  the  hour. 

Jonathan  ate  his  cheese,  took  a  leisurely 
sip  at  his  glass,  and  waited.  The  clock 
tick-tacked  its  way  to  a  quarter  after  ten, 
and  still  the  messenger  did  not  arrive.  But 
another  did — a  messenger  silent  as  a  ghost, 
who  crept  up  behind  Jonathan's  chair  and 
pounced  upon  him  suddenly. 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  fight.  If 
there  had  been,  every  nerve  in  the  man's 
tired  body  would  have  answered  to  the  call. 
The  enemy  gave  no  chance  of  that ;  he  just 
touched  hisvictim  once,  and  laid  him  with 
his  head  prone  across  the  table. 

Pluck  is  well  enough,  and  response  to 
trust  is  good  ;  but  the  best  cavalier  that  ever 
sat  a  horse  is  human,  after  all.  Jonathan 
had  not  been  idle  since  he  took  the  open 
road    two  days    ago.      He    had   fought  a 


little,  had  covered  a  good  many  miles  on 
insufficient  food — had,  by  tbe  way,  looked 
into  a  woman's  face  that  he  would  remember, 
willy-nilly,  till  he  died — and  now  he  had  to 
pay  a  reckoning  bigger  than  that  owing  to 
his  host  for  a  good  meal.  Hunger  was 
satisfied  ;  his  second  pressing  need  claimed 
satisfaction  now^,  for  the  body  has  its 
moments  of  sheer  triumph  over  the  keen 
soul  of  a  man. 

Sleep  claimed  him.  As  he  sat  with 
bunched  shoulders  and  his  head  on  the 
plate  from  which  he  had  eaten  lately,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  Stuart  or  his  errand. 
He  did  not  dream  even  of  pansy  eyes  and 
the  lilt  of  sword-blades  cutting  the  crisp 
December  air.  He  just  slept  like  a  man 
w^ho  can  do  no  more,  and  looked  neither 
after  nor  ahead. 

Away  on  Fir  Tree  Moss,  eleven  miles  to  the 
west,  a  masked  highwayman  was  riding  for 
his  life,  just  as  Jonathan  finished  his  cold 
beef  and  took  a  snack  of  Stilton  to  round 
off  the  meal.  He  had  been  all  but  trapped 
by  five  of  the  Sheriff's  horsemen,  and  by 
instinct  galloped  to  the  cover  he  knew  best ; 
and  he  reached  the  wayside  tavern  as  the 
solemn  clock  was  undergoing  pain  of  soul 
before  it  struck  the  hour  of  ten. 

Twice  the  host  had  been  in  to  attend 
to  Jonathan's  needs.  The  first  time,  seeing 
his  head  prone  on  his  plate,  and  failing  to 
wake  him  by  gentler  means,  he  had  glanced 
at  the  glass  of  Burgundy.  It  was  scarcely 
tasted.  Then,  his  face  wrinkled  with  the 
charitable  smile  of  experience,  he  had  lifted 
the  bottle  to  the  light.  It  was  three  parts 
full.  He  shook  his  head  in  some  perplexity. 
There  seemed  no  explanation  of  his  guest's 
plight  now  the  obvious  one  had  failed.  He 
returned  again  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  and, 
finding  Jonathan  still  in  the  same  attitude, 
he  retreated  to  the  kitchen,  where  he 
confided  to  his  wife  that  the  gentleman 
was  a  marvel  to  sleep  so  soundly  on  three 
sips  of  Burgundy. 

"  Yet  his  head  looks  strong  enough,"  he 
added  reflectively. 

"  So  does  yours,  my  man,"  she  answered, 
with  tart  good  temper.  "Appearances  are 
naught  to  go  by,  so  'twould  seem." 

There  was  a  great  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the 
roadway,  and  a  sudden  opening  of  the  main 
door ;  and  the  host,  as  he  hurried  along  the 
passage,  all  but  ran  into  the  masked  fugitive. 

"  I'm  pursued,"  he  said.  "  Take  my  horse 
to  stable  and  give  me  a  hiding-place." 

The  host  was  puzzled.  He  did  not  know 
the  voice,  and  the  face  w^as  hidden.     Then 
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he  remembered  the  gentleman  who  slept 
so  soundly  on  three  sips  of  Burgundy,  and 
his  talk  of  a  messenger  who  should  have 
come  by  now.  "I'll  see  to  your  horse,"  he 
said,  accustomed  to  emergencies.  "  Mean- 
while, take  off  that  mask  and  hide  it,  and 
then  step  round  the  ingle-nook  yonder. 
There's  one  o'  the  gentry  w^aiting  for  you. 
Wake  him,  if  you  can  ;  and,  if  not,  I'll  come 
back  by  and  by  to  help  you." 

The  highwayman  obeyed,  because  fear 
was  cold  at  his  heart,  and  he  yielded  to  any 
counsel  that  promised  safety.  He  took  off 
his  mask  and  dangled  it  in  his  hand 
irresolutely.  He  went  round  the  corner  of 
the  ingle-nook  and  saw  a  man  sitting  at 
table,  between  the  candle-light  and  a  crusted 
bottle,  his  shoulders  drooping  and  his  head 
among  the  ruins  of  the  feast. 

He  was  not  the  expected  messenger,  as  it 
happened,  but  the  lowest  thief  who  haunted 
this  good  countryside.  He  had  lost  even 
the  highwayman's  code  of  honour  long  ago, 
had  been  known  so  well  to  the  fraternity 
in  days  gone  by  that  the  host  would  have 
known  his  voice,  had  it  not  been  for  a  steady 
rumour  that  the  man  had  been  hanged, 
three  years  ago,  in  Lancaster  Gaol.  One 
forgets  a  voice  when  the  owner  of  it  has 
been  reputed  to  be  out  of  mischief  for  three 
pleasant  years. 

The  fugitive,  a  coward  at  the  best  of  times, 
a  weasel  when  the  hunters  were  close  on  his 
heels,  saw  hope  emerge  from  this  disastrous 
flight.  He  had  ten  guineas  and  a  handful 
of  loose  silv^er  in  his  pockets.  Panic  whispered 
in  his  ear  that  some  of  the  coins  might  be 
marked — that  he  had  better  sacrifice  greed  to 
prudence.  If  he  kept  a  single  coin,  it  might 
chance  to  be  a  marked  one. 

He  had  a  highwayman's  mask,  too.  That 
and  the  money  would  be  better  housed  with 
this  gentleman  who  was  lost  to  the  world 
through  an  overdose  of  Burgundy.  There 
was  a  measure  of  safety  if  he  got  out  on 
foot  through  the  window  at  the  rear  ;  there 
was  safety  absolute  if  he  left  all  traces  of  the 
robbery  behind  him  and  fastened  them  on 
another. 

He  went  and  touched  Jonathan  on  the 
shoulder.  There  was  no  reply,  and  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  lack  of  all  resistance. 
The  coward's  tranquillity  was  with  him. 
Without  haste,  without  a  flicker  from  the 
dying  ashes  of  the  thing  God  once  had 
named  his  soul,  he  laid  the  mask,  the  guineas, 
and  the  silver  between  the  candles  and  the 
Burgundy.  Then,  as  an  after-thought,  he 
drained  the.  wine  that  Jonathan  had  scarcely 


tasted,  filled  up  another  bumper,  dispatched 
it,  and  stole  out  by  the  window  that  had 
given  him  outlet  and  ingress  in  the  far-off 
days  before  he  was  reputed  hanged  at 
Lancaster.  And  down  the  highway  he  had 
travelled,  the  pursuit — five  mounted  men  in 
all  —  came  racketing  a  mile  behind  the 
quarry. 

Jonathan  slept  on  until  his  dead  sleep 
yielded  to  the  call  of  dreams.  He  dreamed 
of  pansy  eyes,  of  toll-bars,  and  great  hazard. 
There  seemed  some  urgency,  as  if  the  high 
tryst  called  him  up  the  hills.  And  yet  he 
could  not  wake.  He  seemed  barred  by  those 
ropes  of  sleep  which  can  be  strong  as  hempen 
fetters.  His  dreams  took  on  the  shape  and 
terror  of  a  nightmare.  The  Judge's  daughter 
was  in  peril ;  the  Prince  was  in  grave  danger. 
He  was  needed,  and  could  not  move  hand  or 
foot  to  save  Miss  Linstoke  and  the  dispatches. 
There  was  a  strange  uproar,  too — tramping 
of  horses'  feet,  loud  oaths  of  men,  the 
landlord's  voice  hfted  in  high  protest — 
and  Jonathan  tried  to  speak,  and  could  not. 
Feet  and  arms  and  tongue  were  tied  by 
this  appaUing  nightmare. 

Suddenly  he  was  clear  of  sleep.  His  face 
was  wet  with  the  struggle,  his  heart  beating 
fast ;  but  he  was  awake  in  earnest,  and  his 
eyes  w^ere  clear  and  quick.  He  saw  five  men 
confronting  him.  One,  standing  at  the  far 
side  of  the  dining-table,  had  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  and  both  barrels  were  trained  on  the 
diner's  head..  Three  of  the  others  were  close 
behind,  and  the  fifth  man  guarded  the  corner 
of  the  lang-settle  and  the  main  door  just 
beyond.  Behind  the  fifth  man  was  the 
host's  rubicund  face,  his  voice  and  his  two 
hands  uplifted  in  protest  that  the  Sheriff  was 
making  a  grave  mistake. 

Jonathan  took  in  the  whole  scene  minutely. 
Sleep  had  done  him  good,  it  seemed.  In  that 
first  second  he  remembered  the  dispatches, 
the  errand  entrusted  to  him.  He  did  not 
know  how  it  had  all  come  about,  and  did 
not  pause  to  ask  ;  it  was  enough  that  he 
stood  obviously  in  the  face  of  death,  and 
needed  all  his  arts  if  Charles  Edward's  trust 
in  him  was  to  be  kept  sacrosanct. 

"  Run  to  earth,  as  we  fox-hunters  have 
it,"  said  the  Sheriff  pleasantly.  He  did  not 
lower  either  of  his  pistol  barrels,  and  meant 
to  take  his  man,  dead  or  alive  ;  but  he  was 
a  fine  sportsman  in  his  private  life,  and  in 
conduct  of  his  public  duties  never  by  any 
chance  bore  malice. 

"  Yes,  run  to  earth,"  said  Jonathan  care- 
lessly.    "  The  luck  of  the  game,  Sheriff." 

His  instinct  was  to  gain  time.     It  did  not 
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occur  to  him  that  the  odds  were  disastrous— 
simplj  that  thej  were  heavy,  and  must  be 
met  by  stratagem.  With  every  sense  alert, 
he  heard  the  light  pit-pat  of  feet  from  the 
far  side  of  the  room,  and  looked  across 
expectantly  ;  but  it  was  only  the  pretty 
serving-lass,  who  was  crossing  with  a  steaming 
bowl  of  punch  for  the  revellers  in  the  parlour, 
and  who  halted  in  dismay  as  she  saw  what 
was  in  the  doing.  There  was  no  unexpected 
help  from  this  quarter  ;  it  was  plain  that  he  ' 
had  to  play  the  lone  haifd,  and  to  play  it 
without  mistake  of  any  sort. 

His  glance  strayed  to  the  bottle  of 
Burgundy  at  his  elbow,  and  in  a  flash  he 
saw  the  first  step  toward  escape.  It  is  true 
that  necessity  is  a  good  driver,  provided 
always  that  she  drives  mettled  thoroughbreds. 

"A  glass  to  your  health,  sir,  before  we 
take  the  road  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The  luck  of 
the  game's  against  me,  I  admit,  but  I  gave 
you  a  good  lead  'cross  country.  Let's  drink 
to  it." 

"  Willingly,"  laughed  the  Sheriff,  secure 
in  the  pistol-barrels  that  glinted  quietly  in 
the  candle-light. 

Then  somehow  Jonathan  knew  that  he 
could  not  do  the  crude  thing  he  had  had  in 
mind — not  even  for  the  Stuart's  sake.  This 
Sheriff  was  so  clean-built,  soul  and  body  ; 
he  did  not  bully  or  disdain  his  captive. 
Though  he  were  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he 
was  dead,  Jonathan  would  not  grudge  the 
old,  abiding  punctilio  that  had  come  to  him. 
He  simply  could  not  do  the  thing. 

It  was  all  a  matter  of  seconds,  for  the 
mill-wheel  knows  its  business,  and  can  afford 
an  ambling  pace  ;  but  the  brain  of  a  man 
must  gallop  headlong  when  need  asks.  The 
men  fronting  him  showed  very  clearly — 
the  Sheriff,  likeable  and  weathered  ;  close 
behind  him  a  rough,  leering  fellow,  with 
one  pistol  ready,  whose  bullet  head  Jonathan 
loathed  somehow  at  sight ;  two  others  close 
to  the  steam  rising  from  the  maid-servant's 
bowl  of  punch  ;  the  fifth  man  near  the  door. 
Out  of  the  peril  of  it  all  Jonathan  snatched 
suddenly  his  line  of  route. 

"  To  your  good  health,  SheriflP,"  he  said, 
lifting  his  glass  with  the  courtesy  of  everyday. 

He  drank  half  of  it,  then  lowered  the 
glass,  reached  forward  suddenly,  and  spilled 
the  rest  on  the  Sheriff's  pistol  primings. 

"  Fire  both  barrels,  sir.  It's  checkmate 
to  your  triggers."  And  his  voice  was  low 
and  pleasant,  because  he  was  in  the  thick  of 
it,  and  the  world  well  lost  for  speed  of 
action  such  as  this  that  was  to  meet  him 
front  to  front. 


The  simplicity  of  it,  the  curious  look  on 
Jonathan's  face — as  of  a  man  at  bay  w^ho 
welcomes  greater  odds  than  happen  to  meet 
liim — daunted  the  four  of  them  for  a  moment. 
The  Sheriff,  for  his  part,  was  bewildered  by 
a  sheer  desire  to  laugh,  hecause  he  liked  this 
man  so  much.  It  was  the  bullet-headed 
fellow  close  behind  him  who  first  found  his 
wits  again  ;  and  just  as  he  was  raising  his 
pistol,  Jonathan  took  the  Burgundy  bottle 
by  its  neck,  lifted  it  sharply,  and  brought  it 
dow^n  on  the  man's  crown.  He  had  no 
scruple  in  the  matter  now  ;  a  head  so  thick 
and  unlovely  would  not  suffer  greatly  from 
the  blow  a  day  or  two  later  on. 

And  then  the  humour  of  it  ceased,  and 
the  quietness  of  this  struggle  against  odds. 
And  the  Sheriff's  sword  was  out,  and  three 
of  his  four  men  were  pressing  forward  with 
cocked  pistols.  Jonathan  might  have  faith 
enough  for  twenty  men,  might  be  riding  on 
the  Stuart's  errand,  might  believe  as  he  would 
that  a  clear  conscience  and  a  strong  sword- 
arm  need  never  be  dismayed  ;  but  the  logic 
of  adversity  was  against  him,  and  surrender 
was  very  close  at  hand. 

Again  it  was  a  matter  of  seconds.  He 
had  rebuked  the  serving-maid  not  long  ago, 
because  all  women  who  did  not  carry  pansy 
eyes  were  distasteful  to  him.  She  had  liked 
him  for  it,  with  the  pitiful  want  of  logic 
women  have  ;  and  now,  as  she  saw  what  was 
in  the  doing,  she  did  not  think  of  prudence 
and  her  safety,  but  just  ran  forward,  tripped 
where  no  hindrance  was,  and  the  dish  of 
punch  went  over  the  three  men  and  their 
pistols. 

They  were  bleared  from  head  to  foot. 
Their  eyes  were  smarting,  their  pistols 
useless  as  the  Sheriff's.  It  had  all  been 
quick  in  the  doing,  from  start  to  finish  ; 
and  the  highwaymen  drinking  in  the  parlour 
had  only  just  been  roused  to  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  battle  in  the  tavern.  They 
came  crowding  in,  pushing  aside  the  man 
who  guarded  the  settle  corner,  and  for  a 
moment  they  could  make  nothing  of  it  all. 
They  saw  three  of  the  company  mopping 
the  stains  of  hot  punch  from  their  persons, 
and  laughed  immoderately. 

"  What  fool's  game  is  this  ?  "  asked  one. 
*'  In  this  part  of  the  world  we  let  rum-punch 
reach  our  boots  by  a  pleasanter  road." 

Their  merriment  ceased  when  they  saw 
the  Sheriff'  standing  at  the  table.  They  were 
in  mufti,  and  in  no  way  liable  to  arrest  just 
now ;  but  they  knew  that  lean,  square- 
shouldered  figure,  and  his  very  uniform 
struck    a   chilly   note.     Then,  again,   they 
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forgot  their  private  concerns  in  watching 
the  two — Jonathan  and  the  Sheriff — who 
fronted  each  other  across  the  dining-table. 
Both  faces  were  gay  and  resolute  and  keen 
for  battle.  Neither  had  heeded  the  inrush 
of  the  tavern  guests  or  the  spilt  bowl  of 
punch.  Like  good  duellists  whose  hearts 
are  keen  for  the  encounter,  they  were 
concerned  entirely  with  themselves. 

"  We  cannot  fight  across  the  table,  Sheriff," 
said  Jonathan  ;  "  our  Bwords  would  be 
ashamed  of  horseplay.  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  ?  " 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  Sheriff,  his  liking 
for  the  man  increasing  stealthily,  "  I  propose 
to  tell  you  that  you're  a  gentleman,  with  a 
queer  gift  between-whiles  for  stealing  purses. 
It  is  all  illegal,  irregular,  but  you  can  come 
into  the  open,  and  we'll  fight  it  out  by 
candle-light.  You  go  free,  or  I  give  you  to 
the  hangman  ;  it  is  a  simple  matter." 

The  highwaymen,  gatliered  in  a  knot 
about  the  ingle-nook,  applauded  the  man 
who  had  been  tireless  as  a  sleuth-hound 
in  pursuit  of  their  fraternity.  He  was  a 
sportsman,  after  all,  as  they  were,  though  he 
had  a  happier  code  of  morals. 

Jonathan  left  the  corner,  guarded  by  a 
table  and  a  lang-settle,  where  he  had  been 
prepared  to  stand  at  bay.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  Sheriff  meant  by  speaking  of  his 
gift  for  stealing  purses  ;  he  was  concerned 
only  to  guard  the  dispatches  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  Prince,  and  the  duel  pleased  him. 

"It  is  all  irregular,"  said  the  Sheriff, 
preparing  to  salute  his  adversary.  "It  is 
contrary  to  law  and  order ;  but,  there,  we 
do  not  care,  I  take  it  ?  " 

J  list  as  his  men,  bewildered  by  their  bath 
of  punch  and  the  Sheriff's  unexpected  action, 
were  preparing  to  enjoy  the  combat,  Boniface 
brought  his  slow  wits  to  bear  upon  the 
situation.  He  lumbered  forward,  intent  on 
spoiling  a  fine  duel. 

"  I'm  an  honest  man,  Sheriff,"  he  protested 
noisily. 

"Granted,  William — an  honest  friend  of 
thieves." 

"This  gentleman  is  no  cut-purse.  He 
came  in  an  hour  ago  and  asked,  all  in  the 
great  gentleman's  way,  for  a  bottle  of  my 
best." 

Jonathan,  for  the  life  of  him,  could  not 
restrain  his  mood.  He  glanced  at  the  thick- 
headed fellow  who  still  lay  prone  across  tlie 
floor.  "  True,  host,"  lie  said  nonchalantly, 
"  and  you  brought  the  strongest  Burgundy 
ever  harvested.  You'll  admit,  Sheriff,  that 
the    liquor    must    be    potent    to   fell    that 


ragabout  of  yours  before  he  had  even  tasted 
the  second  bottle." 

The  Sheriff  laughed.  The  highwaymen 
clustered  round  the  door  laughed.  They 
pursued  widely  different  caUings,  these  folk 
gathered  in  the  roomj  but  amity  had  stepped 
into  their  midst  like  a  guest  who  will  not  be 
denied. 

Only  a  dishevelled  little  gentleman, 
standing  far  behind  the  press  of  men,  was 
displeased  with  the  situation  as  it  stood. 
"  Ah,  now,  the  pity  of  it,"  he  muttered. 
"  With  his  two  tricks  of  fence — his  own  and 
the  one  I  taught  him — it's  a  sheer  waste  of 
prettiness  if  they  don't  cross  swords." 

"As  for  your  friend,  host,"  said  the 
Sheriff  drily,  "  he  may  be  honest  as  the 
daylight,  but  in  that  case  he's  ill-advised  to 
sup  with  a  mask  and  a  pile  of  gold  beside 
his  plate." 

Jonathan  glanced  down,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  legacy  left  him  by  the  fugitive. 
He  could  not  explain  the  matter,  nor  did  he 
attempt  excuse  ;  but  across  the  gravity  of  it 
all  there  flashed  the  memory  of  the  plight  in 
which  he  had  found  himself  a  little  while 
before  he  fell  asleep.  He  had  sat  down  to  a 
supper  for  which  he  could  not  pay ;  that 
trouble,  at  least,  was  removed,  for  the 
guine«.s  lay  beside  his  plate. 

"  You  laugh,  sir,"  snapped  the  Sheriff, 
who  was  nonplussed  altogether  by  the 
situation. 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,  it  is  a  habit  with  me, 
like  snuff -taking.  It  oils  the  wheels  of 
hfe,  Sheriff.  Besides,  it  happens  that  I'm 
innocent.  The  host  is  right.  I  rode  in  on 
a  little  grey  mare  at  eight  o'  the  clock,  both 
of  us  wanting  our  feed.  We'd  had  a  tough 
ride,  she  and  I,  and  I  just  fell  asleep,  sitting 
at  the  table  here,  before  I  had  well  finished." 

"  All  quite  understandable.  But  the  mask 
and  the  guineas — were  they  brought  in  with 
your  supper,  or " 

"  Just  after  it,"  interrupted  the  host,  his 
heavy  brain  piecing  the  fragments  together 
after  long  effort.  "  There  was  an  ill-looking 
rogue  rode  in  some  time  after  ten  by 
the  clock,  and  bade  me  stable  his  horse. 
He  had  business  with  this  gentleman,  he 
said,  and  I  passed  him  through.  Since  then 
I've  not  set  eyes  on  him." 

The  Sheriff  grew  more  and  more  perplexed. 
The  fine,  generous  heat  was  gone  that 
had  bidden  him  put  the  issue  to  a  duel. 
Laughter  and  good  humour  had  come 
between  Jonathan's  sword  and  his  own, 
and  they  would  fight  without  conviction. 
Yet    there    was    his    duty  in   the   matter. 
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This  tavern  was  notorious  as  a  resort  of 
highwaymen,  and  the  host  would  be  ready 
to  swear  anything  on  oath  that  shielded  a 
culprit  from  the  law.  And  yet,  in  all  his 
long  experience  of  rogues,  the  Sheriff  had 
not  met  one  who  could  feign  Jonathan's 
light-hearted  honesty. 

It  was  all  a  tangle,  straightened  out  by 
a  little  old  gentleman,  his  wig  awry,  who 
pushed  through  the  crowd. 

"  You,  my  lord  ?  "  said  the  Sheriff,  met  by 
a  new  surprise. 

"Yes,  I,  Sheriff,"  mimicked  the  other. 
"  I  was  at  your  christening,  and  w^as  a  firm 
friend  of  your  father's  while  he  lived.  D'ye 
doubt  my  word  ?  That's  well.  I've  a  little 
trick  of  fence  in  waiting  for  those  who  doubt 
me — I  should  say  two  tricks  since  I  met  our 
friend  here.  I  taught  him  one.  He  taught 
me  one.     Honours  were  easy." 

The  old  rogue  laughed  across  at  the  young 
rogue,  who  stood  unacquitted  yet  of  the 
guilt  attaching  to  a  mask  and  a  pile  of 
guineas.  And  the  Sheriff  w^as  glad  to 
understand  that  Jonathan,  in  some  queer 
way,  was  innocent. 

"  Was  this  gentleman,  within  your  know- 
ledge, here  an  hour  ago  ?  " 

"  He  was.  If  you  doubt  further,  my  sword 
is  entirely  at  your  service.  Sheriff." 

The  Sheriff  turned  to  Jonathan,  saluted 
him  gravely  with  his  sword  before  he 
returned  it  to  tfee  scabbard.  "  Your  pardon, 
sir,"  he  said.  "  I  should  have  known  your 
breed  at  sight."  He  turned  to  the  one  man 
wounded  in  this  night  enterprise —the  thick- 
headed fellow  lying  on  the  floor,  who  began 
to  stir  and  groan.  "  There's  a  trifling  debt 
between  us,  after  all,"  he  said.  "  I  must 
hang  you  for  assault  and  battery  of  a  liege 
man's  of  His  Majesty's." 

"  Oh,  he's  well  enough,"  said  Jonathan 
lazily.  "Give  him  a  hair  of  the  dog  that 
bit  him — a  bottle  of  ripe  Burgundy  when 
his  head  will  stand  it  at  the  second  onset." 

The  Sheriff  went  out  with  his  men  by  and 
by,  arguing  sagely  that  a  highwayman  and 


his  horse  w^ere  never  far  apart,  and  that 
watching  of  the  stable  door  would  give  him 
his  man,  after  all. 

When  the  din  of  it  all  w^as  over,  and  he 
was  alone  again,  Jonathan  looked  at  the 
eight-day  clock  that  tick- tacked  as  soberly 
as  destiny.  From  start  to  finish  of  this 
escapade  that  had  followed  a  good  meal  and 
sleep,  fourteen  minutes  had  gone  by.  It 
seemed  to  Jonathan  that  half  a  day  had 
passed. 

He  looked  at  the  guineas  on  the  table, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
until  he  remembered  his  debt  to  the  host. 
After  all,  his  father  had  been  right :  each 
day  brought  its  own  experience,  and  here 
was  a  new  way  of  paying  a  tavern  bill,  with 
something  handsome'  by  way  of  perquisites 
to  the  servants  of  the  inn. 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,"  said 
Boniface,  breaking  in  on  his  philosophy 
of  life. 

A  slip  of  a  lad  came  in,  his  face  masked, 
his  clothes  stained  with  mud  of  the  limestone 
roads.  "  Is  there  to  be  a  hard  winter,  sir  ?  " 
he  asked. 

'^  A  white  winter,"  said  Jonathan,  '*  with 
white  roses  all  in  flower  when  summer 
comes." 

The  new  -  comer  looked  intently  at 
Jonathan,  withdrew  a  step  or  two  with  sudden 
repugnance,  then  pulled  himself  together. 
"  One  swallow  does  not  bring  summer,  but 
a  sheet  of  paper  may,"  he  w-ent  on,  repeating 
a  code  learned  by  heart. 

"  True,  if  another  white  sheet  comes  to 
answer  it." 

The  otlier,  still  with  an  air  of  aloofness 
and  distrust  that  puzzled  Jonathan,  accepted 
his  knowledge  of  sign  and  countersign. 
They  exchanged  letters,  and  Jonathan  gave 
a  sigh  of  sheer  relief  to  know  that  his  errand 
was  accomplished. 

He  fancied  that  danger  ended  for  a  wiiile  ; 
but  then  men's  thoughts  aie  often  foolish. 
In  plain  fact,  the  hazard  was  only  just 
beginning. 
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By    JOHN    BARNETT, 
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HE  river  was  a  long, 
gleamin.s;  slide  of 
racing,  raging  water 
sown  lavishly  with 
rocks.  Of  the  latter, 
some  few  were  sleek 
and  smooth,  but  the 
great  majority  were 
jagged  and  keen- 
edged  as  razors. 
AVhere  they  broke 
the  surface,  the  water  was  lashed  to  whitest 
foam.  Down  the  rapids  a  heavy-laden  canoe 
was  tearing  with  the  speed  of  a  racehorse. 
At  her  stern  sat  Blue-funk  Carson,  gripping 
a  steering  paddle,  with  his  hps  set  grimly. 

For  once  he  was  not  enjoying  life. 
Normally  he  would  have  revelled  in  that 
hurtling  rush,  would  have  accepted  cheer- 
fully the  fact  that  the  odds  were  distinctly 
in  favour  of  the  canoe  being  ripped  upon  a 
sharp-fanged  rock.  After  that,  he  w^ould 
have  taken  his  chance  of  being  picked  up 
by  a  prowling  crocodile  with  light-hearted 
gaiety.  But  responsibility  sat  heavily  upon 
him  that  evening.  In  the  canoe  was  a 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  ivory  in  tusks,  and 
it  was  not  his  own.  He  had  won  it  for  a  dead 
man,  and  he  bad  pledged  his  w^ord  that  that 
dead  man's  daughter  should  receive  it.  His 
honour  was  in  question.  But  the  rapids  had 
to  be  faced  and  passed. 

It  was  wild  work.  Once  the  canoe  grazed 
a  rounded  rock  and  swung  round  heavily, 
broadside  on,  shipping  much  water.  That 
was  a  tense  moment.  The  native  paddlers 
yelled  shrilly.  Blue-funk  Carson  snapped  an 
order,  the  paddles  dug  savagely— just  in 
time  the  wallowing  canoe  was  straightened 
upon  her  course.  Again  they  were  flying  on, 
with  a  new  peril  appearing  every  moment, 
each  calling  for  a  decision  swift  as  the  leaping 
water.  There  is  little  time  for  ponderous 
thought  when  a  five-mile-long  rapid  is  being 
shot,  when  threatening  rocks  leap  up  and  are 
passed  with  a  deft  stroke  almost  as  they  are 
sighted.  Through  it  all  Blue-funk  Carson, 
bareheaded,  with  his  red  hair  wet  with  spray, 
never  forgot  that  ivory.  The  canoe  must 
not  capsize  !  .  .  .  And  he  won  through  with 
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it  at  last.  The  river  widened  out  and  lost  its 
headlong  speed.  Blue-funk  Carson  pointed 
to  the  bank. 

"Well  go  ashore  and  camp,"  he  said. 
"  Hullo,  there's  a  fire  !  Some  other  fellow's 
camping." 

And  he  frowned  slightly.  He  was  sociable 
enough  by  nature,  but  it  was  again  a 
question  of  that  confounded  ivory !  It 
might  be  a  temptation  to  anyone's  honesty, 
and  there  are  many  men  in  West  Africa 
with  wild  notions  concerning  property.  But 
Blue-funk  Carson  headed  for  that  flicker  of 
firelight,  all  the  same.  He  had  rubbed 
shoulders  with  many  varieties  of  men  in  his 
few  years  of  wandering,  and  he  had  yet  to 
meet  the  man  with  whom  he  could  not  deal. 

But,  as  tbey  neared  the  bank,  he  pricked  up 
his  ears.  Sound  carries  clearly  across  water. 
Someone,  a  native  apparently,  was  under- 
going sharp  pain  and  bearing  it  very  badly. 
His  oaths  and  moans  and  supplications  rang 
clearly  through  the  quiet  of  the  evening. 
Blue-funk  Carson  frowned  once  more  as  he 
heard  the  slashing,  unmistakable  thud  of  a 
whip  upon  bare  flesh.  His  canoe  was  run 
alongside  another  moored  against  the  bank. 
Carson  sprang  ashore  and  walked  swiftly 
towards  the  firelight  and  those  ominous 
sounds. 

What  he  saw  was  distasteful  to  him.  A 
native  servant  was  tied  up  to  a  tree,  with  his 
bound  wrists  clasping  the  lean  trunk.  A 
tall,  yellow-faced  half-caste  was  dealing  out 
grim  punishment  with  a  raw^-hide  whip. 
The  weapon  drew  blood  with  every  stroke. 
Tough-hided  as  he  might  be,  the  victim's 
bare  back  was  not  a  pleasing  sight. 

Blue-funk  Carson  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  upon  the  scene.  Other  native 
servants  were  squatting  about  the  fire,  gazing 
callously  at  the  castigation.  One  fact 
was  unpleasantly  obvious  to  Carson.  The 
executioner  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
task. 

The  Englishman  spoke  sharply. 

"  I  don't  want  to  interfere,  but  hasn't  that 
poor  devil  had  enough  ?  " 

The  half-caste  swung  round  and  stared  in 
wonder  at  the  new-comer.    So  engrossed  had 
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he  been  in  liis  recreation  that  he  had  not 
heard  Carson's  approach.  What  he  saw  was 
a  very  tall,  long-armed  man,  oddly  lean  and 
awkward  to  the  eye.  Blue-funk  Carson's 
appearance  was  often  deceptive  to  strangers, 
so  was  his  manner  of  speaking — smooth  and 
slow  when  he  was  most  dangerous — and  his 
eyes  always  looked  sleepy,  until  things 
actually  began  to  happen. 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  the  half- 
caste  said  with  easy  insolence,  "  but  this  is 
my  palaver  and  my  c^mp  !  " 

His  yellow  face  would  have  been  strikingly 
handsome  if  it  had  not  been  strikingly  evil. 
He  was  garishly  dressed,  with  showy  rings 
upon  his  yellow  fingers,  even  in  those  wilds. 
His  figure  was  magnificent,  broad-shouldered 
and  lean-flanked,  suggesting  the  supple 
strength  of  a  leopard. 

"  My  name's  Carson — Blue-funk  Carson," 
the  Englishman  drawled  quietly,  "  and  I 
ask  you,  as  a  personal  favour  to  me,  to  cub 
that  poor  beggar  down." 

The  half-caste  gave  a  movement  of 
surprise. 

"  So  you're  Blue-funk  Carson  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I've  heard  of  you."  And  he  appeared  to 
meditate. 

Certainly  he  had  heard  of  him.  So  this 
awkward-looking  stranger  was  the  man  whose 
nickname  was  a  byword  for  cool  daring  ? 
His  party  of  native  boys  outnumbered  the 
Englishman's,  and  he  had  thought  at  first 
to  send  him  packing,  to  give  him  cause  to 
regret  his  interference,  but  Carson — Blue- 
funk  Carson — that  rather  altered  matters. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  outbluffed,  if  report 
spoke  truly,  and  report  also  said  that  a 
fight  against  odds  was  the  one  form  of 
excitement  that  really  gave  pleasure  to  his 
soul. 

The  half-caste  smiled,  with  a  tigerish  gleam 
of  his  white  teeth.  "  Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Carson,"  he  said  genially.  "  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I've  given  that  boy  his  gruel.  There's 
no  more  to  come.  Hi,  you  there,"  he 
called  to  his  boys,  "you  can  cut  Nomo 
down  ! " 

He  was  obeyed,  and  Nomo  was  led 
groaning  and  muttering  to  a  second  fire. 
The  half-caste,  with  a  smooth  courtesy, 
prepared  to  do  the  honours  of  his  camp. 

"  I  hope  you'll  join  me  at  chop,  Mr. 
Carson.  We've  got  a  haunch  of  fresh 
antelope.  My  name's  Antonio  Perez.  Sorry 
you  turned  up  at  such  a  painful  scene  ;  but 
that  boy  Nomo  had  been  steahng  again, 
and,  as  you  know  yourself,  one  has  to  keep 
such  black  trash  in  its  place." 


Blue-funk  Carson  nodded  gravely.  If  he 
felt  amusement  at  the  yellow  man's  contempt 
for  men  of  colour,  he  did  not  show  it. 
"They  need  a  firm  hand,"  he  agreed, 
"  although,  personally,  I  can  get  on  all  right 
without  flogging." 

Perez  smiled. 

"  Doubtless  you  have  your  own  methods," 
he  said  smoothly.  "Indeed,  if  all  stories 
are  true " 

Blue-funk  Carson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  I've  had  to  put  the  fear  of  death 
into  my  boys  once  or  twice,"  he  said  gravely, 
"When  you're  in  a  tight  place,  and  they 
won't  follow  you,  there's  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  But — it's  stopped  short  at  threats  so 
far." 

"  To  each  of  us  his  own  methods,"  the 
half-caste  said  courteously,  and  called  to  his 
boys  to  bring  supper. 

Carson  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky  from 
his  own  stores,  and  the  meal  passed  off 
pleasantly  enough.  But  a  close  observer 
must  have  noticed  that  the  two  men  w^ere 
studying  each  other  intently.  Antonio 
Perez  spoke  of  his  own  doings  with  a  great 
parade  of  frankness.  He  was  after  trade, 
it  seemed,  looking  into  the  possi  bib  ties  of 
opening  up  a  new  factory.  And  Carson,  in 
his  own  mind,  was  certain  that  the  man  was 
ripe  for  any  villainy. 

"  And  you,  Carson  ? "  Perez  went  on. 
"  This  is  out  of  your  beat,  is  it  not  ?  Is  it 
indiscreet  to  ask  what  brings  you  here  ?  " 

Blue-funk  Carson  answered  frankly,  since 
concealment  was  impossible.  He  told  Perez 
of  the  ivory,  even  allowed  him  to  feast  his 
eyes  upon  the  tusks  in  the  canoe  ;  and,  as 
he  saw  those  eyes  light  up  at  the  sight,  he 
came  to  a  certain  resolve. 

"No  sleep  for  me  to-night,"  he  thought 
ruefully.  "  I  can't  afford  to  throw  away  a 
chance  ;  and  Wiki  shall  sleep  in  the  canoe." 

He  gave  his  orders  to  Imbono,  and  then 
made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could  for 
a  long  night's  vigil.  Antonio  Perez,  with 
open  surprise,  saw  him  seat  himself  with  his 
back  to  a  great  tree,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Do  you  not  lie  down  at  nights,  Carson  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  don't  feel  sleepy  to-night,"  Blue-funk 
Carson  answered  briefly.  The  half-caste 
shrugged  his  broad  shoulders  and 
ostenfeatiously  made  his  own  preparations  for 
the  night,  lying  down  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  fire. 

It  is  certain  that  Carson  did  not  fall 
asleep  —  he     always    possessed    the    useful 
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knack  of  wakefulness  at  a  pinch — bat  it  is 
possible  that,  despite  his  determination,  he 
was  less  alert  than  usual  that  night.  There 
was  a  girl  whom  he  had  seen  very  lately,  a 
tall  girl  with  a  face  that  suggested  delicate 
streugth.  Somehow,  with  the  first  sight  of 
her  face,  Carson  had  been  compelled  to  alter 
his  views  concerning  the  worthlessness  of 
women.  He  had  told  himself  that  he  must 
see  Clare  Kennedy  again.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  the  blue  smoke  drifted  upwards,  he 
was  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before 
that  meeting.  It  might  be  very  long — it 
might  be  never.  His  life  held  many  wild 
chances  of  sickness  and  peril.  ...  He  looked 
up  suddenly,  warned  by  some  instinct,  and 
realised  that  the  half-caste  was  no  longer 
lying  beneath  his  blankets.  The  man  must 
have  crept  away  noiselessly  as  any  snake. 
As  Blue-funk  Carson's  hand  felt  for  his 
revolver,  a  crashing  blow  descended  upon 
his  head.  He  collapsed  without  a  groan 
and  lay  very  limp  and  still. 

When  he  came  to  his  senses,  it  was  not 
yet  dawn,  but  the  clearing  was  faintly  lit 
with  the  white  moonlight.  Blue-funk  Carson 
opened  his  eyes  and  groaned  involuntarily. 
His  head  felt  as  though  he  had  been  struck 
with  a  red-hot  poker.  But  instantly  he  forgot 
the  pain  as  he  realised  that  he  was  tied  hand 
and  foot. 

He  remembered  everything  then,  and  a 
cold  rage  possessed  him,  body  and  soul.  He 
had  been  trapped  and  outwitted  like  any  fool. 
Doubtless  by  this  time  he  had  been  robbed 
of  his  trust.  He  had  failed  the  dead  man 
who  had  relied  upon  him.  At  the  thought 
Blue-funk  Carson  set  his  teeth  and  strained 
at  his  lashings  until  the  cords  bit  into  his 
flesh.  Then  more  coolly,  with  twists  and 
writhihgs,  he  strove  to  free  his  hands.  But 
he  had  been  tied  up  with  cunning  skill. 
Moreover,  he  was  bound  to  the  tree,  and  he 
might  not  roll  to  the  fire  and  burn  through 
his  lashings.  He  was  entirely  impotent, 
helpless  as  any  child,  and  Blue-funk  Carson, 
for  all  his  iron  coolness,  could  have  shed 
tears  in  his  black,  hopeless  rage. 

And  then  he  heard  a  step,  and  Imbono 
was  bending  over  him — Imbono,  his  gigantic 
body-servant,  whom  men  called  thief  and 
murderer,  not  entirely  without  reason,  but 
who  was  trusted  by  his  master  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  failed.  In  a  moment 
Carson's  bonds  were  cut,  and  he  had  risen 
stiffly  to  his  feet. 

"  I  won't  forget  this,  Imbono,"  he  said 
shortly  enough.     "  What  has  happened  ?  " 

Imbono's  words  were  brief  and  to  the  point. 


''  Dat  yellow  debbil,  he  mean  scoffin-g 
ivory  from  de  fust,  I  guess.  Now  he 
got  it." 

"  Where  are  the  boys  ?  "  Carson  asked. 

"  Two  ob  dem  run  away.  I  show  you 
where  Wiki  is,"  Imbono  answered,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  water's  edge. 

Upon  the  bank,  where  he  had  been  flung, 
the  luckless  Wiki  lay.  His  throat  gleamed 
red  almost  from  ear  to  ear. 

''  \)%j  cut  his  froat  and  scoflf  ivory," 
Imbono  explained  unnecessarily. 

Blue-funk  Carson  nodded,  and  there, 
beside  the  dead  body  of  his  servant,  he  swore 
a  great  oath  aloud.  He  swore  that  he  would 
hunt  that  yellow  devil  down — that  he  would 
never  cease  from  his  chase  until  he  had  made 
him  pay  for  this — and  he  bound  himself 
never  to  rest,  save  for  food  and  sleep,  until 
that  oath  was  kept.  There  was  something 
of  the  extravagance  of  an  old-world  knight 
about  Blue-funk  Carson  when  once  his  blood 
was  heated  by  bitter  wrong. 

Imbono  spoke. 

"  Just  a  chance  dat  you  can  make  him  pay 
noW',"  he  said  gruffly. 

Carson  sprang  erect,  keen  and  eager  as  a 
hound,  for  all  his  aching  head  and  the  blood 
upon  his  face.  "  How  ?  AVhat  do  you 
mean  ?  "  he  snapped. 

"Dey  not  gone  far,"  Imbono  answered. 
"  Dey  set  upon  us  in  our  sleep,  and  one  ob 
dem  niggers  knock  me  upon  de  head  as 
I  lie.  I  t'ink  it  best  sham  dead — no  sense 
in  fighting  one  against  seven.  De  oders  run 
away.  Wiki  was  dead  already,  I  t'ink.  Dey 
cut  his  froat  fust  t'ing.  I  see  you  not  dead, 
only  hit  on  head  and  tied  up.  So  I  lie  dere 
and  hear  dem  go  down  to  water  at  last. 
Den  I  creep  and  follow.  Dey  take  our  canoe 
in  tow  and  push  ofi^.  Just  when  I  go  to 
wake  you,  I  hear  yells  and  cussings  out 
ob  de  dark.  I  t'ink  dey  clumsy  fools,  and 
smash  canoe  upon  de  little  island  out  dere. 
Current  pretty  'trong  still.  You  listen — you 
just  hear  dem  now." 

Carson  bent  his  head  to  the  surface  of  the 
w^ater,  and  could  hear  faint  voices  from 
somewhere  in  mid -stream.  As  he  raised 
himself,  he  saw  the  flame  of  a  torch,  which 
seemed  to  be  instantly  shielded  from  view. 
But  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little 
rocky  island  and  of  dark  figures  upon  it. 

"  You're  right,  Imbono,"  he  said  gladly. 
"  They're  on  the  island,  sure  enough.  They 
wouldn't  halt  so  near  us  if  they  hadn't  had  a 
smash.  And  now  we've  only  got  to  go  out 
and  join  them." 

"  No  canoe  left,"  Imbono  suggested. 
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"  We'll  swim,"  Carson  said  briefly.  "  You 
no  'fraid,  Imbono  ?  " 

He  touched  the  native's  broad  shoulder  in 
almost  a  caressing  fashion.  Carson's  face 
was  transfigured.  He  looked  young  and 
happy.  Here  was  knife-edged  peril  and  the 
chance  of  wild,  swift  revenge.  The  swim 
through  broken  water  and  the  odds  against 
them  ?  Oh,  such  trifles  never  troubled 
Blue-funk  Carson  ! 

"Plenty  much  'fraid,"  Imbono  admitted 
stolidly.  "Chance  of  getting  chopped  by 
crocodile  if  we  swim." 

"  That's  so,"  Carson  agreed  gleefully. 
"Seven  of   dem  all  ready  waiting  for  us 
when  we  land,"  Imbono  went  on. 

"  Quite  right,"  Carson  admitted  like  a 
school-boy. 

"  Dey  got  revolvers  and  left  us  none," 
Imbono  grumbled. 

"  It's  a  fact,"  Carson  answered,  touchiug 
his  empty  belt. 

"  So  no  like  it  at  all,"  Imbono  summed  up. 
"  Then  you  stay  here,"  Carson  said  quite 
kindly. 

Imbono  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Dat  a  sight  worse  !     I  go  if  you  go." 
Carson  touched  his  servant's  shoulder  once  ■ 
more. 

"There  are  worse  old  ruffians  than  you 
about,  Imbono,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Come 
along,  now.     Palaver  done  set !  " 

Imbono's  eyes  began  to  gleam  with  the 
joy  of  battle.  He  had  duly  counselled 
prudence.  Now  there  were  better  things  to 
think  of. 

"  I  cut  two  big  'ticks,"  he  muttered,  and 
withoiv  delay  he  fashioned  two  murderous 
clubs. 

"  We  make  dem  hop  wid  dese,"  he 
remarked,  handing  one  to  his  master,  and 
spitting  upon  his  own  hands  before  he  made 
the  other  sing  through  the  air. 

Carson  led  the  way  up  the  bank.  The 
force  of  the  stream  made  it  vitally  necessary 
that  they  should  start  their  swim  well  above 
the  island. 

"  This  will  'do,  Imbono,"  he  said  at  last, 
and  side  by  side,  without  more  ado,  they 
slipped  into  the  water. 

It  was  a  swim  that  would  have  turned 
grey  the  hair  of  many  good,  easy  men. 
Setting  aside  the  reception  that  awaited 
them  upon  landing,  and  the  risks  of  rocks 
and  eddies,  there  was,  as  Imbono  had 
pointed  out,  a  very  excellent  chance  that 
they  might  furnish  a  meal  for  some 
industrious  and  deserving  crocodile.  The 
river  swarmed  with  these  tigerish  scavengers. 


ever  intent  on  business.  Ere  the  two  had 
swum  fifty  yards,  Blue-funk  Carson  was 
aware  of  a  heavy,  muskish  smell,  betraying 
the  vicinity  of  some  scaly  brute. 

"  Dat  crocodile  quite  near  !  "  he  heard 
Imbono  mutter. 

"  That's  all  right,"  Carson  answered 
calmly.  "  He  won't  touch  us."  He  had  a 
superb  confidence,  as  ever,  in  his  luck. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  he  doubt  that  he 
would  win  through  to  the  island  and  his 
vengeance.  And  it  is  such  confidence  that 
carries  men  through  tight  places.  Carson, 
in  sober  fact,  ceased  instantly  to  think  of 
trifles  like  crocodiles.  His  brain  was  busy 
with  the  work  before  them.  He  knew  that 
the  half-caste  and  his  boys  were  upon  the 
lower  side  of  the  island.  If  he  and  Imbono 
could  land  upon  the  upper  side,  tliere  was 
the  chance  of  effecting  a  surprise.  And  a 
surprise  would  be  needed,  considering  the 
odds  in  numbers.  Even  Blue-funk  Carson 
admitted  that  in  his  thoughts. 

The  two  swam  upon  their  breasts  with 
long,  steady  strokes.  The  surface  of  the 
swift  water  gleamed  like  dark  steel  as  clouds 
swept  from  before  the  moon's  white  face. 
They  would  be  an  easy  mark  for  revolvers 
if  the  half-caste  had  posted  any  watch  up- 
stream. But  apparently  Perez  suspected  no 
danger.  Carson  and  Imbono  won  across  the 
stream  and  landed,  panting  but  unobserved. 
Certainly  the  half-caste  feared  nothing 
from  the  man  he  had  left  bound  and 
senseless.  With  his  boys  he  was  at  work, 
hurriedly  patching  a  long,  jagged  rent  that 
a  rock  had  ripped  in  his  canoe.  He  wished 
to  be  far  away  by  dawn.  This  delay  was 
little  to  his  liking.  As  he  straightened 
himself  for  a  moment  from  his  work,  he 
heard  the  patter  of  feet,  and  two  dripping 
figures  brandishing  heavy  clubs  came 
charging  through  the  moonlight.  One  of 
them,  that  lean,  red-headed  Englishman, 
charged  silently  ;  the  other  was  yelling  like 
the  vSavage  that  he  was. 

There  followed  noise  and  to  spare,  and  a 
fight  that  was  grim  and  hard.  Like  a  flash, 
the  half-caste  pulled  out  a  revolver,  and  it 
spat  three  times,  its  flame  dwarfed  by  the 
cold  moonlight.  Point-blank  he  had  fired  at 
Carson,  and  each  shot  was  near  to  doing  its 
work.  The  first  clipped  neatly  a  strand  of 
his  red  hair,  the  second  scored  his  right 
cheek  as  with  a  sharp-edged  file,  the  third 
cut  through  his  coat  on  his  left  side.  Then 
Carson  was  upon  Perez,  and  his  club  fell 
with  a  swashing  thud  upon  the  man's 
pistol  wrist.     The  revolver  dropped,  and  the 
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half -caste,  swerving  from  a  second  blow  that 
grazed  his  head,  plucked  out  a  knife  with 
his  left  hand  and  sprang  straight  at  Carson's 
throat.  The  Englishman  leaped  aside  in 
his  turn,  steadied  himself,  and  brought  his 
opponent  down  with  a  stunning  blow. 

Blue-funk  Carson,  turning  in  search  of 
other  work,  found  his  hands  promptly  full. 
Two  native  boys  were  upon  him,  armed  with 
knives  and  paddles.  I m bono,  with  his  first 
rush,  had  brained  a  man  %\\X\  one  gigantic 
stroke,  and  now  was  fighting  fiercely  with 
three  others,  keeping  them  at  bay  with 
sweeping  blows.  Carson  evaded  a  knife- 
thrust  and  reached  his  servant's  side. 
"  Baok  to  back,  Imbono  !  "  he  panted  ;  and 
Imbono,  with  a  gasping  laugh,  perceived  the 
force  of  the  suggestion.  After  that,  the 
fight  was  no  longer  doubtful.  With  their 
backs  guarded,  the  Englishman  and  the 
gigantic  native  could  devote  their  attention 
to  attack,  hitting  with  their  full  strength. 
The  native  boys  were  disheartened  by  the 
fall  of  their  leader.  Moreover,  these  two 
were  plainly  devils  !  Only  devils  would  have 
attacked  in  face  of  such  odds,  only  mad 
devils  would  laugh  gaily  as  they  fought. 
Imbono  brought  down  another  man,  and 
the  others  broke  and  fled. 

But  there  was  no  safety  upon  the  island. 
"  After  them,  Imbono  ! "  Carson  gasped. 
"But  no  killing.  Make  'em  surrender. 
Bound  'em  up  !  "     And  it  w^as  done. 

The  native  boys  threw  aside  their  weapons, 
howling  for  mercy.  At  the  point  of  the 
cudgel  they  were  driven  sullenly  to  where 
the  half-caste  lay. 

Antonio  Perez's  senses  were  coming  back 
to  him.  He  sat  up,  blinking  and  swearing 
poisonously,  and  took  in  the  situation. 
The  tableau  he  looked  upon  was  rather 
striking. 

Blue-funk  Carson  had  seated  himself  upon 
a  rock.  A  handkerchief  was  twisted  about 
his  broken  head.  His  right  cheek  was 
smeared  with  blood  and  stained  with  powder. 
Apart  from  these  trifles,  his  pose  was  severely 
judicial.  His  mouth  was  set  grim  and  hard, 
and  his  eyes  were  cold.  His  wet  clothes 
hung  about  his  skinny  frame.  In  his  belt 
was  his  own  revolver,  which  he  had  recovered 
from  the  half-caste. 

A  few  paces  away  the  five  native  prisoners 
were  squatting  in  a  huddled  group  under  the 
^uard  of  Imbono.  Their  heads  hung  low  ; 
the  fight  was  plainly  out  of  them.  Beyond, 
at  the  water's  edge,  lay  the  body  of  the  num 
whom  Imbono  had  killed. 

'*  That's    right,    Imbono,"    Carson    said. 


"Let  'em  sit  there  and  watch.  There's 
justice  to  be  done." 

He  drew  out  his  revolver. 

"Tie  that  man's  arms  behind  him,"  he 
commanded,  pointing  to  the  half-caste. 

Antonio  Perez  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  meditate  fierce  resistance,  and  then  to 
decide  that  it  was  hopeless.  He  was  disarmed 
and  his  men  were  thoroughly  beaten.  He 
submitted  with  a  vile  grace  to  be  tied  up  by 
Imbono. 

"  That's  right,"  Carson  said  again.  "  The 
court  is  now  sitting.  There  is  a  case  of 
treacherous  murder  and  robbery  to  be  dealt 
with.  But  the  robbery  is  a  trifling  matter 
by  comparison.  It  has  failed.  But  my 
servant  has  been  murdered.  Someone  shall 
pay  for  that,  and  dearly." 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  but  with  a  voice 
like  steel. 

The  half-caste  lifted  his  head. 

"  I  had  no  hand  in  it,"  he  snarled.  "  I 
admit  I  tried  to  scoff  your  ivory,  but 
I  didn't  want  anyone  killed.  Killing's  a 
sight  too  dangerous.  It  w^as  Black  Sam 
who  cut  your  nigger's  throat.  He  was 
always  a  bloodthirsty  rascal.  But  he's  paid 
for  it,  apparently."  And  he  nodded  his 
head  towards  the  huddled  body  of  Imbono 's 
victim. 

Carson  looked  coldly  at  the  half-caste. 

"  So  you  say,"  he  remarked  scornfully. 
"That  is  your  version  of  the  affair.  You 
will  pardon  me  if  I  am  disinclined  to  accept 
your  unsupported  word." 

He  turned  to  the  group  of  native  boys. 

"You,  there,  tell  me  who  killed  my 
servant !  "  he  cried.  "  If  it  was  i  Lis  man 
Perez,  you  shall  have  nothing  to  fea.-  if  you 
bear  witness  against  him.  I  will  have  the 
truth  !  Who  killed  my  servant  ?  Answer, 
each  of  you  in  turn  !  " 

And  each  in  turn  the  natives  swore  that 
it  was  Black  Sam  who  had  cut  Wiki's  throat. 
They  were  badly  cowed.  It  seemed  likely 
that  they  spoke  truth., 

Carson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Yery  good," he  said.  "  Then  that  disposes 
of  the  murder.  Black  Sam  has  paid  in  full. 
And  as  for  the  attempted  theft,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  make  much  of  that.  It  is  natural 
to  some  men  to  be  thieves,  even  as  it  is 
natural  to  them  to  be  treacherous  curs  !  " 

His  tone  was  scornfully  tolerant.  The 
half-caste  cheered  up.  So  nothing  was  to 
be  feared  from  this  strange  judge,  after  all  ? 
A  while  before  he  had  been  vaguely  but 
horribly  afraid. 

Blue-funk  Carson  drew  out  his  pipe  and 
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waterproof  pouch.     He  smoked  for  three  or 
four  minutes  in  silence. 

"But  there  is  another  point  to  be 
considered,"  he  said  abruptly.  "There  is 
the  question  of  the  respect  due  to  a  white 
man.  It  is  not  right  or  fitting  that  a  white 
man  should  be  bound  and  robbed.     I  say 


Carson  silenced  him  with  a  gesture. 

"  I  am  like  vou  in  one  thing,  at  least— I 
am  not  keen  on  killing  people.  But  jou 
yourself  have  shown  me  how  to  punish  jou." 

He  rose  and  w^alked  leisurely  to  the 
half-caste's  canoe,  followed  by  the  eyes 
of  all  upon  the  island.     When  he  returned, 


'  Tie  him  up,  Imbono  !  ' 


nothing  of  the  abuse  of  hospitality.  But 
you,  Perez,  have  white  blood  in  your  veins, 
and  you  have  been  false  to  it  to-night.  For 
that  you  must  pay.  It  is  my  duty  to  uphold  the 
prestige  of  the  Avhite  man  before  these  boys." 

The  half-caste  began  to  babble  fiercely. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Will  you  murder 
me  ?  " 


Antonio  Perez's  raw-hide  whip  was  in  his 
hand. 

"  Tie  that  man  up  to  a  tree,  Imbono  !  " 
he  commanded. 

The  half-caste  understood,  and  his  yellow 
face  W'ent  green  with  rage. 

"  You  dare  not — you  cannot  flog  me  before 
niggers  I  "  he  spluttered. 
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*'  It  is  necessary,  for    the    sake    of    the  "  Your  bojs  can  cut  you  loose  when  I  am 

prestige   that  you    have    lowered,"    Carson  gone.     I  don't  recommend  you  to  follow  me 

answered  quietly.  when  your  canoe  is  repaired.     You  may  not 

Perez  called  to  his  boys.  get  off  so  cheaply  again." 

"  Don't  sit  there,    hang   you  !       Knock  In  the  ivory-laden  canoe  Imbono  and  his 

this  man  on  the  head  !     You  are  five  to  two,  master  paddled  for  the  camp.     Behind  them 

you  curs  !  "  the  peace  of  the  night  was  shattered  by  the 

Blue-funk  Carson  glanced  quietly  at  the  unpleasing  discord  of  a  man  swearing  wildly 

natives.     Not  a  man  stirred.  and  impotently. 

"  You   see,"   Carson   ^aid,  "  it  is  useless.  "  There  is  Wiki  to  be  buried  and  the  other 

Tie  him  up,  Imbono!     Now  give  him  two  boys  to  be  found,"  Blue-funk  Carson  reflected, 

dozen!"  ,  "After  that,  we'll  head  for  Lagos.  It  has  been 

He  was  obeyed.     The  half-caste  bore  his  rather  a  bright   night's  work.      I  think — 

punishment  with  the  dumb  rage  of  a  trapped  somehow  I'm  pretty  certain  now — that  that 

wolf.  little  girl  is  going  to  get  her  ivory  all  right." 

Then  Carson  spoke.  And  he  made  good  the  words. 

The  story  of  a  further  adventure  of  Trader  Carson's  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

TO    MURIEL,   SINGING. 


UIQH  the  soprano  goes, 
*  *    Shrill  to  the  noon ; 
Yet  thy  contralto 
Makes  for  the  moon. 

Though  in  the  earthly  voice 
Melody  clear, 
In  thy  unearthly  song 
Music  more  dear. 

Though  she  so  plainly  sings, 
Moving  the  crowd, 
Thou  dost  a  meaning  bring, 
Low,  but  not  loud. 

All  we  have  wished  to  say. 
Though  but  in  dream, 
Dawn  and  the  twilight  come 
From  thee  astream. 

Some  may,  no  doubt,  delight 
In  clearer  sound. 
Yet  in  thy  note  have  I 
More  meaning  found. 

Wail  for  a  world  gone  by. 
Battle  and  prayer— 
Who  should  express  but  thou. 
Deeply  aware? 

STEPHEN    PHILLIPS. 


THE    MOOD    OF   THE    MOMENT. 


By    JOHN    FAEQUHARSON. 


NNA  had  the  air  of 
complete  self-satis- 
faction. Not  that 
it  was  always  thus, 
but  merely  her 
mood  pro  iem. 
Indeed,  though 
young  and  pretty, 
and  fully  aware  of 
the  fact,  she  never 
gave  anybody  the 
idea  that  she  was  conceited. 

She  was  lounging  gracefully  in  a  low  easy- 
chair  by  the  lire,  and  was  evidently  f  eeUng  no 
sympathy  for  the  cushions  she  lay  pillowed 
amongst.     The  maid  entered  and  told  ber 
that  Mr.  Wright  was  waiting  to  see  her. 
"  All  right.     Show  him  up." 
"  I  have,  miss.    He  is  in  the  drawing-room." 
"  Then  ask  him  to  come  here." 
'*  Yes,  miss."     And  the  maid  proceeded  at 
once  to  comply  with  the  instruction. 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  nice  felloAV,  good-looking 
and  a  gentleman.  He  and  Anna  had  been 
seeing  a  lot  of  each  other  for  some  months, 
but  none  of  their  friends  could  make  out 
whether  she  was  playing  with  him  or  in 
earnest. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Anna,"  he  said,  "  this  is 
all  very  fine,  but  I'm  not  going  to  mess  about 
any  longer." 

''  Well,  really,  Jimmy  !  " 
"  There's  no  humbug  on  my  side  ;  it's  all 
on  yours.  The  fact  that  I've  given  up  golf 
on  my  two  off  days  each  week,  and  sat  out 
deadly  dull  plays  with  you  over  and  over 
again,  ought  to  prove  the  depth  of  my 
affection." 

"  Have  I  ever  disputed  your  affection  ?  " 
"  Then,  if  you  believe  it,  what's  the  waste 
of  your  time  and  mine  for?     D'you  want 
more  proof  ?     Have  you  anyone  whose  head 
you  want  punched  ?  " 

"  That  would  merely  prove  your  own 
egotism,  lack  of  good  manners,  and  bad 
temper." 

"Well,  there  are  other  heroic  things  I 
might  do.  I  could  write  a  poem  about  you, 
or  stop  smoking  for  a  week." 

"  My  dear  boy,  the  former  would  merely 
prove  your  incompetence  as  a  verse-maker. 
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and  the  latter  your  possession  of  a  most 
irritable  disposition." 
"  Then  I  give  it  up." 

"  Do  you  ever  forget  to  eat  your  breakfast, 
or  let  your  luncheon  get  cold,  and  leave  it 
almost  untasted,  or  go  and  mope  over  the 

fire  instead  of  eating  your  dinner,  or " 

"  And  if  I  do  ?  " 

"  Then  I'd  begin  to  think  you  were  really 
in  love." 

"  Eubbish  !  I'd  begin  to  know — let  alone 
think — that  I  was  really  in  the  last  stages  of 
dyspepsia." 

"  It  might  be  so,"  said  Anna  thoughtfully. 
"  What  do  you  know  about  love,  anyway  ?  " 
James  demanded. 

"  A  woman  knows  by  instinct ;  a  man  has 
to  learn  by  experience,"  she  said. 

"  Very  interesting.  But  my  question  was, 
'  What  do  you  know,'  not  how  ?  " 

"Well,  I'll   tell  you — love  is  a  beautiful 
dream,  and  marriage  is  the  awakening." 
"  Indeed  !  " — sarcastically. 
"Yes.   And  I  rather  dread  the  disillusion," 
she  concluded. 

."  Is  that  why  you  keep  beating  about  the 
bush  ?  " 
"  Perhaps." 

"  You  refuse  to  answer  plainly  '  Yes  '  or 
'  No  '  ? " 

"Of   course.      And    you're    really  quite 
pleased   to  have    it  so.      You    know   that 
expectation  is  much  better  than  realisation." 
"  Sometimes  only." 

"  What  about  being  tied  to  me  ?  You'd 
probably  find  realisation  far  inferior  to 
expectation." 

"  I'm  willing  to  risk  it." 
"  Only  to  find  out  what  a  silly  thing  you'd 
done." 

"Well,  I'm  ready  to  chance  my  luck  if 
you  are." 

"It  needs  some  careful  consideration, 
doesn't  it  ?  "  It  really  looked  as  if  she  were 
laughing  at  him. 

"  I  suppose  you  never  do  silly  things  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  often.  To-day,  for  example,  I 
sugared  my  chop  and  poured  sherry  over  the 
salad,  and,  to  wind  up  with,  I  salted  my 
black  coffee." 
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"  Then  you're  in  love  ?  " 
"  I  didn't  say  so.  It  was  probably  nothing 
but  absent-mindedness.  If  I  were  in  love, 
I'd  be  counting  the  seconds  and  half  seconds 
between  the  times  you  left  me  and  returned 
to  me,  and  calling  down  all  sorts  of  torments 
on  poor  old  Father  Time  for  being  so  slow 
when  you're  away  from  me,  and  so  horribly 
fast  when  you're  with  me." 

"Instead  of   w^hich,  it   doesn't   matter   a 
scrap  w^hether  I  come  or  go,  eh  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  it  does."- 
"  Perhaps  vou  mean  my  going's  the  best 
thing  I  do  ? '' 

"  My  opinion  is  of  no  consequence,  is  it  ?  " 
she  said,  with  a  mischievous  glint  in  her  eyes. 
"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ! "      He  was  getting 
impatient. 

"  What's     the    matter    to-day,    Jimmy  ? 
Eaten  anything  disagreeable  ?  " 
"  No  "—shortly. 

She  regarded  him  a  trifle  amusedly  for  a 
minute,  while  he  looked  at  the  fire  as  if  he'd 
like  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  it. 

"Look  here,  Anna — are  you  gone  on 
anyone  else  ?  " 

"  What  a  terrible  question  !  Are  you  going 
to  be  jealous  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  " — savagely.     "  No  !  " — decisively. 
"  What's  the  good  of  asking,  then  ?  " 
"  Because  I  want  to  know.     You  don't 
suppose  I'm  asking  for  the  love  of  the  thing, 
do  you  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  ?  " 
James  gasped.  Words  at  such  a  moment 
were  outside  his  tongue's  grasp,  and  his 
speechless  state  was  all  the  more  aggravated 
by  the  completely  at-ease  appearance  of  the 
other  contender  in  the  dispute. 

"  You  protest  that  you  love  me,"  she 
added  complacently.  "  Why  ?  " 
"  Ah,  you've  got  me  at  last !  " 
"  Well,  now,"  she  commented,  "  that 
remark  at  least  is  to  the  point,  and  tells  me 
something,  for  no  one  who  is  really  in  love 
knows  the  reason  why." 

"  Glad  you've  discovered  something  to 
satisfy  you  in  my  conversation." 

"Now,  don't  be  cross,   and  I'll  tell  you 
something."    She  paused  to  give  effect  to 
what  she  had  to  say. 
"  Well  ?  " 
"  At  the  ball  last  night  I  danced  with  a 

certain  young  gentleman " 

"  Who  was  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  to  hear  the  story  or  not  ?  " 
"Oh,  goon,  then!" 

"  I  had  been  dancing  nearly  everything  on 
the  programme,  and  felt  a  bit  tired.     So  I 


suggested  sitting  out."  She  looked  at  James 
slyly,  to  mark  fche  effect  of  her  words.  "  We 
went  into  the  conservatory.  He  was  very 
nice  to  me  and  thoughtful,  and  fanned  me 
and  got  me  an  ice."  She  paused. 
"  Go  on." 

"  I  won't  if  you  speak  like  that." 
"  Oh,  please  !  " — with  a  mocking  inclina- 
tion of  the  head. 

"  He  was  a  bit  shy,  but  he  managed  to 
summon  up  courage  enough  to  ask  if  he 
might  kiss  me." 

"  Yes  ?  "  The  little  word  came  from 
James's  lips  peremptorily  and  with  a  sharp, 
hissing  sound. 

"  That's  all.  I  thought  it  might  interest 
you." 

"  It  does — mightily.  And  you — what  did 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Well,  really,  Jimmy ,  what  a  question  ! 
Of  conrse  I  had  to  say  'No.'  What  else 
could  a  girl  say  ?  " 

"  You  had  to  say  '  No  '  !  Huh  !  And  if 
he'd  taken  it  without  asking  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  answer's  simple,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  He'd  have  got  it~eh  ?  " 
She  nodded.   "  I  expect  so.    Don't  you  ?  " 
"  See  here  !     You  know,  you're  perfectly 
dangerous   to  be   going  about  loose."     He 
swung  on  to  the  nearest  arm  of  her  chair, 
while    one    hand    gripped    her    left   wrist 
tightly,   and  the  other  dived   into  a  vest- 
pocket. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  She 
asked,  slightly  alarmed. 

"  You  wait  and  see."  He  produced 
something  that  sparkled  and  slipped  it  on  to 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  imprisoned  hand. 
"  Now,  if  you  dare  to  take  that  off  till  we're 
married,  I'll  break  either  your  neck  or  mine, 
or  perhaps  both  ! "  Then  he  let  her  go. 
"  Oh,  Jimmy  dear,  what  a  beautiful  ring ! " 
"  You  like  it  ? " 

"  Bather  !     And  how  splendidly  it  fits  !  " 
"Yes,  I  stole  one  of  your  gloves  to  be 
sure  of  the  size." 

She  rose  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
That  part  of  the  entertainment  over,  Anna 
remarked  :  "  D'you  know,  I  do  believe  I'll 
make  a  man  of  action  of  you,  after  all." 
"  And  regret  it  ever  after  ?  " 
"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  I'm  not  con- 
templating that  at  all.  I  think  I  can  be  just 
as  clever  after  marriage  as  before  it."  There 
was  a  slightly  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eye 
that  meant  something. 

"  You  little  siren,  I'll  pay  you  back  some 
day ! " 

{A  lapse  of  weeks.) 
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The  marriage  of  James  and  Anna  was  a 
thing  of  beauty — a  quiet,  little  floral  affair 
in  a  well-to-do  West  End  church.  Into  the 
middle  of  the  honeymoon— spent  at  James's 
uncle's  place  in  Cardiganshire — came  a  nasty 
note  from  headquarters  thafc  the  newly-made 
husband  was  required  to  pack  off  hastily  to 
Paris  on  urgent  business.  Paris  wasn't 
exactly  the  place  that  Anna  would  have 
chosen  for  her  male  annexe  to  be  let  loose 
in,  but  she  said  nothing. 

When  James  returned  to  town,  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  she  was  at  the  station  to 
meet  him,  and  it  didn't  need  a  Avhip  to  coax 
her  into  his  arms,  onlookers  notwith- 
standing. 

"  Well,  darling,  and  are  you  glad  to  have 
me  back  ?  "  asked  James. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  such  a  question  ?  " 
she  said.  "  Why,  I  haven't  known  what  to 
do  with  myself  ever  since  you  left !  " 

"  But,  dearest,  you  had  lots  of  things  to 
take  up  your  time." 

"  Oh,  yes,  in  a  way,  perhaps.  Mamma 
came  over  every  day  for  lunch  or  dinner " 

"  Or  both  ?  '*' 

She  disregarded  the  insinuation.  "Bat 
somehow  it  wasn't  the  same." 

"  I'll  give  you  a  kiss  directly  we  get  into 
the  taxi."     And  he  did. 

After  they  had  reached  their  new  flat, 
James  remarked:  *' By  the  by,  I've  got 
something  for  you." 

"  Something  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  it  ? " 

"  auess." 

"  I  do  think  it  unkind  of  you  not  to  tell  me." 

"  Why,  what  a  lovely  little  pout  I  " 

"  Tell  me  !  " — coaxingly. 

"  A  little  present."  He  produced  a  small 
case  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  in  her 
hand. 

"  For  me  ?  "  she  asked,  like  a  child  grabbing 
at  a  new  toy.  Opening  it,  she  discovered  a 
ruby  and  sapphire  ring  inside.  "  Oh,  how 
perfectly  lovely  !  You  are  a  darling  !  You 
may  have  a  kiss."  He  accepted  the  in- 
evitable with  fortitude  and  even  alacrity. 
"  But  there's  some  writing  on  it,"  she  added, 
having  continued  the  examination.  "  What 
is  it  ?  " 

**  A  Latin  motto." 

"  Ad  finem  fiddk^'  she  read.  "  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

''  Faithful  to  the  last." 

"  The  last  ?  " 


"  Yes,  the  very  last." 

'*  Jim,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Please  explain. 
Didn't  you  always  tell  me  that  I  was  the 
very  first  ?  " 

"  Yes  " — mockingly — '*  I  dared  so  far  as 
to  say  so." 

"  And  now  you  dare  to  tell  me  it  wasn't 
trae  ?  " 

"You  misunderstand,  my  little  lady 
digijified.  What  I  should  have  said  is '  Faith- 
ful to  the  end.'  That's  what  we're  going 
to  be,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sure  that's  all  it  means  ?  " 

"  Quite." 

"  Yery  well — I  forgive  you." 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  they  were 
about  to  adjourn  to  the  next  room  when  the 
piano  caught  Anna's  eye.  "  Oh,  I  say,  I 
quite  forgot  to  tell  you  about  something 
else,"  she  said. 

"  What's  that,  pet  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe  you've  never  noticed  it — the 
piano.     Don't  you  recognise  it  ?  " 

"  Well— h'm— to  tell  the  truth " 

"  Stop  !  "  She  put  a  hand  playfully  on  his 
mouth.  "  When  I  hear  anyone  saying  that, 
I  know  for  sure  that  the  truth  is  just  the 
one  thing  the  person  is  not  going  to  tell." 

"  You're  wrong  in  this  case,  though.  I 
was  about  to  say  that  I  had  noticed  it." 

"  And  you  said  nothing  !  Mother  said 
I'd  better  have  it,  as  it  was  no  use  at  home 
now  that  I'm  away." 

"  Well,  dear,  of  course  it's  very  sweet  of 
your  mother,  and  all  that,  but  I  hope  you 
won't  go  and  tire  yourself  too  much  prac- 
tising, and  forget  all  about  me,  especially 
when  I'm  at  home  in  the  evening." 

"  Of  course  I  won't." 

The  piano  was  the  last  thing  James  had 
wanted  to  see  in  his  house,  but  he  dared  not 
say  so.     Instead,  he  strolled  off  to  dinner. 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  think  .^  "  said  Anna,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  course. 

"Haven't  any  thoughts— except  about 
you." 

"  I've  got  a  surprise  for  you,  too." 

"  Indeed  !     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ah,  inquisitive  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  not !  " 

"  What  did  you  ask  for,  then  ?  '^ 

"  Dunno." 

"  Then  I  shan't  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  you  will — you  couldn't  keep  it." 

"  Oh,  couldn't  I  ?  I  wish  I  hadn't  given 
you  all  those  kisses  now." 

"  I  shall  ^XN^  you  them  all  back,  if  you 
just  say  the  word." 

So   they  kept    on  exchanging    frivolous 
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persiflage  tbrougli  the  iiexfc  two  courses. 
Then  the  maid  entered  with  a  sorrowful  look, 
and  remarked,  with  many  apologies,  that  the 
dog  had  got  hold  of  the  pastry  intended  as 
sweets. 

"  Oh,  what  a  shame  !  "  exclaimed  Anna. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  James  said  con- 
solingly. 

"  But  that  was  my  surprise  packet.  I 
made  the  pastry  myself." 

"  Good  gracious,  what  a  pity  1 "  said  James, 
now  quite  roused  to  a  real  linderstanding  of 
the  matter.  "But  it  can't  be  helped  now, 
and  well  get  another  dog  for  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  inquired, 
regarding  h'm  with  a  look  of  suspicion. 

But  Jamtswis3ly  turned  the  conversation. 
"I'm  sure  you've  got  other  things  just  as 
nice." 

She  went  to  the  sideboard  and  quickly 
produced  some  biscuits.  "Biscuits  and 
cheese  !  "  she  exclaimed.     "  How's  that  ?  " 

"  Splendid  I  "  he  said,  and  set  about  veri- 
fying the  encomium.  Then  gradually  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  had  stepped  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  "  Did  you  make 
these  biscuits,  darhng  "i  "  he  ventured  to  ask. 

"  Yes,  dear.     Aren't  they  good  ?  " 

"  First-rate."  He  smuggled  what  he'd  got 
on  his  plate  into  a  convenient  pocket.  "  But 
why  do  you  tire  yourself  with  such  things  ? 
You  know  cooking's  not  the  thing  for  your 
pretty  little  hands.  You're  too  light  for  such 
heavy  work."  And  he  looked  sadly  at  some 
of  her  heavy  work  still  lying  on  the  table. 

After  that  the  temperature  of  the  room 
seemed  to  become  so  oppressive  that  he  went 
for  a  walk. 

(A  lapse  of  months,') 

III. 

"  You're  late,"  Anna  remarK:ed  shortly,  by 
way  of  greeting  her  husband  as  he  entered 
the  dining-room. 

"  And  if  I  am,  dear,  I  suppose  you'll 
agree  that  business  must  be  attended  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  business — of  course." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  be  sceptical  about  it. 
I  should  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
that  I  go  to  business  at  all.    I  don't  need  to." 

"  I  am,  dear — very  satisfied." 

He  looked  at  her  and  apparently  gave 
himself  up  to  thought  for  a  moment  or  so. 
"  Perhaps  you  won't  agree  that  '  Better  late 
than  never  '  applies  in  my  case  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  agree.  But  sometimes  you 
exasperate  one  so  that  the  phrase  with  *  late ' 
and  '  never '  transposed  would  apply  better 
still." 


"  I'll  remember  that." 

"  Do,  please." 

"  By  Jove,  Anna,  you  can  be  a  cat  when 
you  like  ! " 

"  If  it  pleases  you  to  think  so,  my  dear 
James,  I'm  sure  I  won't  raise  any  objection, 
xlnyway,  I'd  much  rather  be  called  a  cat 
than  a  duck." 

"  Pity  you  weren't  a  duck  !  "  retorted  the 
husband. 

"  Ducks  don't  usually  live  so  long  as  cats. 
Perhaps  that's  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"Take  it  whatever  way  you  like.  'Pen 
ray  eyes,  to  think  that  all  this  trouble  has 
come  from  your  saying  just  one  harmless 
little  word  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  retorted,  "  it's  convenient 
for  you  now  to  forget  how  you  pleaded  for 
that  one  little  word,  too,  eh  ?  '  Darling,  I 
love  you  so,  I  shall  never  live  happy  unless 
I  get  you  to  say  the  sweetest  little  word  in 
the  language  ! '  These  were  your  words,  and 
you  looked  up  at  me  so  pleadingly.  How 
well  I  remember  the  scene  !  I  was  sitting 
in  a  low  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  and  you  were 
on  your  knees  in  front  of  me,  holding  my 
hands." 

"  Yes,  and  you  capped  it  by  saying  the 
wrong  word." 

"Don't  you  flatter  yourself,  my  dear. 
You're  not  the  only  one  who's  found  that 
out.  I  can't  imagine  whatever  possessed  me 
to  marry  you." 

"  I  wish  I  knew.  I'd  set  up  as  a  matri- 
monial adviser  and  make  a  fortune." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it  now." 

"  And  so  you  ought  to  be.  You've  done 
some  girl  out  of  a  good  husband." 

There  was  at  this  point  a  trifling  pause  in 
the  lingual  exertions  of  the  pair.  The  lady 
had  nothing  ready  in  the  way  of  a  sufficiently 
telling  retort,  so  she  involuntarily  sought 
inspiration  by  delivering  two  or  three  violent 
digs  at  a  cushion  in  her  chair  and  replacing 
it  behind  her  shoulders. 

Presently  the  lady  gave  a  grunt — at  least, 
that  is  the  only  word  I  can  think  of  to  express 
the  sound.  "  Perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  you 
got  me  lured  to  your  home  under  false 
pretences  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied  thoughtfully,  "  I  can't 
say  I  do  remember  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  You  led  me  to  believe  you  were  well  off 
— and  you  weren't." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  I 
cannot  give  way  on  that  point.  I  was  well 
off,  only  I  didn't  know  it." 

"  That's  meant  to  be  funny,  I  suppose." 
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"  Why  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  weary  me 
with  flippancies,  James  !  You  know  very 
well  that  it  was  you  who  ran  after  me,  not 
I  after  you." 


"  You  were,  my  dear.  What  a  pity  it  was 
that  I  didn't  take  the  time  to  meet  the  other 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  first ! " 

"  And  if  I'd  made  any  suggestion  of  that 
sort  in  those  days,  I  wonder  what  passionate 


'What  do  you  mean?'   she  inquired,  regarding 
him  with  a  look  of  suspicion." 


"  It's  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  hear  of  his 
youthful  follies  from  the  lips  of  his  wife," 
said  James. 

"Yes,  and  it  ou^ht  to  teach  him  a 
lesion.  You  said  I  was  a  woman  in  a 
thousand." 


outburst  of  repudiation  you'd  have  treated 
me  to  ?  " 

"  You  beat  me  there." 

"  So  I  should  think."  She  paused.  "You 
don't  choose  to  remember  those  nights 
when  you  took  me  to  theatres  and  supper 
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afterwards,  and  a  hansom  ride  home  by  a 
ronndabout  way  ?  Or  those  nights  when 
yon  kept  me  out  of  bed  sitting  with  you  in 
the  hbrary  with  nothing  but  the  firelight  ? 
Or  those •'' 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  remember  one  of  them — 
well." 

"  You  do  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  remember  I  sat  with  one  arm 
round  your  waist,  and  the  other  hand  holding 
both  of  yours." 

"  You  remember  that  ?  "  'She  was  thawing 
perceptibly. 

"  Yes  " — he  spoke  meditatively — "  and 
you  didn't  speak  for  a  whole  hour." 

"  Yes  ? "  She  was  (^  the  qui  vim  to 
hear  it  all. 

"D'you  know,  I  think  that  hour  must 
have  been  the  happiest  of  my  whole  hfe." 

Slowly  the  happy  light  crept  out  of  her 
eyes.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 
He  offered  no  reply.  At  length  she  added, 
having  looked  her  male  appendage  up  and 
down  scornfully  :  "  D'you  know,  I  think 
you're  the  rudest  man  I  ever  met !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  haven't  met  many." 

"  I  met  one  too  many." 

"  Don't  cry  about  it,  then  !  " 

"  Cry  ?  I  should  just  think  not !  I 
wouldn't  cry  for  the  best  man  on  earth  !  " 

"  You  don't  need  to,  my  dear — you've 
got  him." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  can't  be  helped  now.  I 
married  you  ! " 

"  All  men  are  fools." 

"  No,  some  are  single." 

"  Is  that  supposed  to  be  funny  ?  Your 
jokes  are  really  too  stupid  for  words,  and 
you're  going  from  bad  to  worse." 

"  That's  what  Millie  Bellairs  told  me  when 
I  threw  her  over  for  you,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  you  were  the  only  man 
in  the  world  because  Millie  Bellairs  happened 
to  accept  you.  I  reckon  she  couldn't  get 
anyone  else." 


"  Perhaps  not,  but  Millie  always  had  good 
tiiste,  and,  in  any  case,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  hook  me.  And  it's  just  as  hopeless  for 
a  man  to  attempt  to  escape  the  hook  of  a 
female  angler  as  to  find  a  policeman  when 
he's  wanted." 

"That  doesn't  apply  to  me,  and  you 
know  it.  I  had  a  round  dozen  of  proposals 
before  yours — all  from  smarter  men  than 
you,  too." 

"  They  must  have  been.  How^  did  they 
manage  to  escape  ?  " 

xinna  looked  up  at  her  tormentor. 
"What's  the  use  of  going  on  wrangling  like 
this?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  a  separation, 
dear  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Give  me  a  cheque  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  I'll  go  to  Monte  Carlo  for  the 
winter." 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
then  both  smiled.  James  went  over  to  his 
wife's  chair,  sat  on  one  of  the  cushioned 
arms,  and  took  her  face — a  beautiful  face 
it  was,  too — in  his  hands.  "You  old 
humbug  ! "  he  said,  as  he  bent  down  and 
their  lips  met.  "I  know  what  it  is — this 
beastly  weather's  been  getting  on  your  nerves. 
You  shall  have  a  holiday,  I  promise." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  winning 
smile.  "  Make  it  six  hundred  pounds,  and 
you  can  come  with  me,"  she  said. 

"  You  don't  put  my  spending  capacity  at 
very  much,  do  you  ?  But  I  s'pose  you're 
about  right.  Still,  I  don't  quite  see  how 
I'm  to  get  away." 

"  Stupid  !  Of  course  you  can  get  away 
if  you  like.  Just  think — we've  been  married 
eighteen  months,  and  haven't  had  a  single 
holiday  yet — together." 

A  soft  light  crept  into  the  eyes  of  both. 

"  Together  !  "  he  echoed  slowly.  "  No. 
By  Jove,  you're  right !  And  I  think  I 
deserve  one,  business  or  no  business.  Darling, 
w^e'll  leave  for  the  Sunny  South  —  next 
week." 
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^NLIKE  his  reserved 
and  supercilious 
red  cousin  of  kind- 
lier latitudes,  Blue 
Fox  was  no  lover 
of  solitude  ;  and 
seeing  that  the  only 
solitude  he  knew 
was  the  immeasur- 
able desolation  of 
the  Arctic  barrens, 
this  was  not  strange.  The  loneliness  of 
these  unending  and  unbroken  plains,  rolled 
out  flat  beneath  the  low-hung  sky  to  a 
horizon  white  haze,  might  have  weighed 
down  even  so  dauntless  a  spirit  as  his  had 
he  not  taken  care  to  fortify  himself  against  it. 
This  he  did,  very  sagaciously,  by  cultivating 
the  companionship  of  his  kind.  His  snug 
burrow  beneath  the  stunted  bush-growth 
of  the  plains  was  surrounded  by  the  burrows 
of  perhaps  a  score  of  his  race. 

During  the  brief  but  brilliant  Arctic 
summer,  Mdiich  flared  across  the  lonely 
wastes  with  a  fervour  which  strove  to 
compensate  for  the  weary  duration  of  its 
absence,  the  life  of  Blue  Fox  was  not 
arduous.  But  daring  the  long,  sunless 
winters,  with  their  wild  snows,  their  yelling 
gales,  their  interminable  night,  and  their 
sudden  descents  of  still,  intense  frost,  so 
bitter  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  incalculable 
cold  of  outer  space  were  invading  this 
undefended  outpost  of  the  world,  then  Blue 
Fox  and  his  fellows  would  have  had  a  sorry 
time  of  it  but  for  two  considerations.  They 
had  their  cheer  of  association  in  the  snug 
burrows  deep  beneath  the  covering  of  the 
snows  ;  and  they  had  their  food  supplies, 
laid  by  with  wise  forethought  in  the  season 
when  food  was  abundant. 

Therefore,  when  the  old  bear,  grown  too 
restless  and  savage  "to  hibernate,  had  often 
to  roam  the  darkness  hungry,  and  when  the 
wolf-pack  was  forced  to  range  the  frozen 
leagues  for  hardly  meat  enough  to  keep 
their    ejaunt   flanks    from    fallino^    in,   the 


provident  foxes  had  little  to  fear  from  either 
cold  or  famine. 

The  burrow  of  Blue  Fox  was  dug  in  a 
patch  of  dry,  sandy  soil  that  formed  a  sort 
of  island  half  a  dozen  acres  broad  in  the 
vast  surrounding  sea  of  the  swampy  tundra. 
The  island  was  not  high  enough  or  defined 
enough  to  be  called  a  knoll.  To  the  eye  it 
was  nothing  more  than  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible bulge  in  the  enormous  monotony 
of  the  levels.  But  its  elevation  was  enough 
to  secure  it  good  drainage  and  a  growth  of 
more  varied  herb  and  bush  than  that  of  the 
moss-covered  tundra,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  open  space  of  turf  and  real  grass  which 
afforded  its  tenants  room  to  bask  deliciously 
in  the  glow  of  the  precipitate  summer. 

Hot  and  melting  as  the  Arctic  summer 
might  be,  it  could  never  reach  with  its 
ardent  fingers  the  foundations  of  eternal 
frost  which  underlay  all  that  land  at  a  depth 
of  a  very  few  feet.  So  Blue  Fox  dug  his 
burrow  not  too  deep,  but  rather  on  a  gentle 
slant,  and  forhied  his  chamber  at  a  depth 
of  not  nuich  more  than  two  feet  below  the 
roots  of  the  bushes.  Abundantly  hned  with 
fine,  dry  grasses,  which  he  and  his  family 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  it  was  always  warm 
and  dry  and  sweet. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  the  first  of  the 
summer,  one  of  those  long,  unclouded, 
glowing,  warm  afternoons  of  the  Arctic,  when 
the  young  shoots  of  herb  and  bush  seem  to 
lengthen  visibly  under  the  eye  of  the  w^atcher, 
and  the  flower-buds  open  impetuously  as  if 
in  haste  for  the  caresses  of  the  eager  moths 
and  flies.  For  the  moment  the  vast  expanses 
of  the  barren  were  not  lonely.  The  nesting 
j uncos  and  snow-buntings  twittered  cheer- 
fully among  the  bushy  growths.  The  mating 
ducks  clamoured  harshly  along  the  bright 
coils  of  the  sluggish  stream  which  wound  its 
way  through  the  marshes.  On  an  islet  in 
the  middle  of  a  reedy  mere,  some  half  mile 
to  the  east,  a  pair  of  great  white  trumpeter 
swans  had  their  nest,  scornful  of  conceal- 
ment.    A  mile  or  more  off  to  the  west  a 
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herd  of  caribou  browsed  the  young  green 
shoots  of  the  tundra  growth,  moving  slowly 
northward.  The  windless  air  was  faintly 
musical  with  the  hum  of  insects  and  with 
the  occasional  squeaks  and  scurryings  of 
unseen  lemming  mice  in  their  secret  road- 
ways under  the  dense  green  sphagnum. 
Bine  Fox  sat  up,  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  his  tunnel,  blinking  lazily  in  the  glow 
and  watching  the  play  of  his  fuzzy  cubs  and 
their  sHih,  young,  blue-grey  mother  in  and 
out  their  doorway.  Scattered  here  and  there 
over  their  naked  little  domain  he  saw  the 
families  of  his  kindled,  similarly  care-free 
and  content  with  life. 

But  care-free  as  he  was,  Blue  Fox  never 
forgot  that  the  price  of  freedom  from  care 
was  eternal  vigilance.  Between  his  eyes 
and  the  pallid  horizon  he  detected  a  wide- 
winged  bird  swinging  low  over  the  marshes. 
He  knew  at  once  what  it  was  that  with 
slow-moving,  deliberate  wings  came  up, 
nevertheless,  so  swiftly.  It  was  no  goose,  or 
brant,  or  fish -loving  merganser,  or  inland 
wandering  saddleback  gull  that  flew  in  such 
a  fashion.  He  gave  a  shrill  yelp  of  warning, 
answered  at  once  from  all  over  the  colony  ; 
and  at  once  the  playing  cubs  whisked  into 
their  burrows  or  drew  close  to  their  mothers, 
and  sat  up  to  stare  with  bright,  suspicious 
eyes  at  the  strong-winged  flier. 

Blue  Fox  himself,  like  most  of  his  full- 
grown  fellows,  never  stirred.  But  his  eyes 
never  swerved  for  a  second  from  the  approach 
of  that  ominous,  winnowing  shape.  It  was 
a  great  Arctic  hawk-owl,  white  mottled  with 
chocolate  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  hunting  in  a 
leisurely  fashion,  as  if  well  fed  and  seeking 
excitement  rather  than  a  meal.  It  came 
straight  on  toward  the  colony  of  the  foxes, 
flying  lower  and  lower,  till  Blue  Fox  began 
to  gather  his  steel-like  muscles  to  be  ready 
for  a  spring  at  its  throat  if  it  should  come 
within  reach.  It  passed  straight  over  his 
head,  its  terrible  hooked  beak  half  open,  its 
wide,  implacable  eyes,  jewel  bright  and  hard 
as  glass,  glaring  downward  with  still  menace. 
But,  with  all  its  courage,  it  did  not  dare 
attack  any  one  of  the  calmly  watchful  foxes. 
It  made  a  sweeping  half  circuit  of  the  colony, 
and  then  sailed  on  toward  the  mere  of  the 
white  swans.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  mere 
it  dropped  suddenly  into  a  patch  of  reeds,  to 
flap  up  again,  a  second  later,  with  a  limp 
form  trailing  from  its  talons — the  form  of  a 
luckless  mother-duck  surprised  in  brooding 
her  eggs.  A  great  hubbub  of  startled  and 
screaming  water-fowl  pursued  the  marauder  ; 
but  the  swans  from  their  islet,  as  the  foxes 


from  their  colony,  looked  on  with  silent 
indifference. 

Blue  Fox,  basking  in  the  sun,  was  by  and 
by  seized  with  a  restlessness,  a  sense  of  some 
duty  left  undone.  He  was  not  hungry,  for 
the  wastes  were  just  now  so  alive  with 
nesting  birds  and  swarming  lemmings,  and 
their  fat  little  cousins,  the  lemming  mice, 
that  his  hunting  was  a  swift  and  easy  matter. 
He  did  not  even  have  to  help  his  mate, 
occupied  though  she  was,  in  a  leisurely  way, 
with  the  care  of  her  cubs.  But  across  his 
mind  came  an  insistent  memory  of  the  long 
and  bitter  Arctic  night,  when  the  world  would 
seem  to  snap  under  the  deadly  intensity  of 
the  cold,  and  there  would  be  no  birds  but 
a  few  ptarmigan  in  the  snow,  and  the  fat 
lemmings  would  be  safe  beneath  the  frozen 
roofs  of  their  tunnels,  and  his  cleverest 
hunting  would  hardly  serve  him  to  keep  the 
keen  edge  off  his  hunger.  In  the  first  sweet 
indolence  of  spring  he  had  put  far  from  him 
the  remembrance  of  the  famine  season.  But 
now  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  must 
make  provision  against  it.  Shaking  off  his 
nonchalance,  he  got  up,  stretched  himself 
elaborately,  and  trotted  down  briskly  into 
the  tundra. 

He  picked  his  way  daintily  over  the  wide 
beds  of  moist  sphagnum,  making  no  more 
sound  as  he  went  than  if  his  feet  had  been 
of  thistledown.  At  some  little  distance  from 
the  skirts  of  the  colony  the  moss  w^as  full  of 
scurrying  and  squeaking  noises.  Presently 
he  crouched  and  crept  forward  like  a  cat. 
The  next  instant  he  pounced  with  an 
indescribable  speed  and  lightness,  his  head 
and  fore-paws  disappearing  into  the  moss. 
He  had  penetrated  into  one  of  the  screened 
runways  of  the  little  people  of  the  moss. 
The  next  moment  he  lifted  his  head  with  a 
fat  lemming  dangling  from  either  side  of  his 
fine  jaws.  He  laid  down  the  prize  and 
inspected  it  with  satisfaction — a  round- 
bodied  creature  some  six  inches  long,  of  a 
grey  colour  mottled  with  rusty  red,  with  a 
mere  apology  for  a  tail,  and  with  the  toes  of 
its  fore-paws  exaggeratedly  developed,  for 
use,  perhaps,  in  constructing  its  mossy 
tunnels.  For  a  few  seconds  Blue  Fox  pawed 
his  prey  playfully,  as  one  of  his  cubs  would 
have  done.  Then,  bethinking  himself  of 
the  serious  business  which  he  had  in  hand, 
he  picked  it  up  and  trotted  off  to  a  dry  spot 
which  he  knew  of  just  on  the  fringe  of  the 
island. 

Now,  of  one  thing  Blue  Fox  was  well 
aware,  it  having  been  borne  in  upon  him 
by  experience — viz.,  that  a   kill   not  soon 
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eaten  would  speedily  spoil  in  this  weather. 
But  he  knew  something  else,  which  he  could 
only  have  arrived  at  by  the  strictly  rational 
process  of  putting  two  and  two  together — 
he  understood  the  efficacy  of  cold  storage. 

Burrowing  down  through  the  light  soil,  he 
dug  himself  a  little  cellar,  the  floor  of  which 
w^as  the  stratum  of  perpetual  frost.  Here,  in 
this  preservative  temperature,  he  deposited 
the  body  of  the  fat  lemming,  and  covered 
the  place  from  prying  eyes  with  herbage 
and  bush  draw^n  lightly  over  it.  Hunting 
easily  and  when  the  mood  was  upon  him, 
he  brought  three  more  lemmings  to  the 
storehouse  that  same  day.  On  the  next 
day  and  the  next  an  Arctic  tempest  swept 
over  the  plain,  an  icy  rain  drove  level  in 
whipping  sheets,  the  low  sky  was  crowded 
with  hurrying  ranks  of  torn  black  vapour, 
and  the  wise  foxes  kept  to  their  holes. 
Then  the  sun  came  back  to  the  waste  places, 
and  Blue  Fox  returned  to  his  hunting. 

Without  in  any  way  pushing  himself, 
without  stinting  his  own  repasts  or  curtail- 
ing his  hours  of  indolence  or  of  play.  Blue 
Fox  attended  to  his  problem  of  supply  so 
efficiently  that  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  he  had  perhaps  two  score  plump 
carcases,  lemmings  and  mice,  laid  out  in 
this  cold  storage  cellar  of  his.  Then  he 
filled  it  in  right  to  the  top  with  grass-roots, 
turf,  and  other  dry  stuff  that  would  not 
freeze  into  armour-plate,  covered  it  over 
with  light  soil  and  bushes,  and  left  it  to 
await  the  hour  of  need. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Blue  Fox, 
like  all  his  fellows,  established  a  number  of 
these  lemming  caches^  till  by  the  time  when 
the  southward  bird-flight  proclaimed  the 
summer  at  an  end,  the  question  of  supply 
was  one  to  give  him  no  further  anxiety. 
When  the  days  were  shrunken  to  an  hour 
or  two  of  sunlight,  and  the  tundra  was 
frozen  to  stone,  and  the  winds  drove  the 
fine  snow  before  them  in  blinding  drifts, 
then  Blue  Fox  dismissed  his  stores  from  his 
mind  and  devoted  himself  merrily  to  the 
hunting  of  his  daily  rations.  The  Arctic 
hares  were  still  abundant,  and  not  yet  over- 
wild  from  ceaseless  harrying ;  and  though 
the  chase  of  these  long-legged  and  nimble 
leapers  was  no  facile  affair,  it  was  by  no 
means  too  arduous  for  the  tastes  of  an 
enterprising  and  active  forager  like  Blue 
Fox. 

In  the  meantime  the  household  of  Blue 
Fox,  like  all  the  other  households  in  the 
little  colony,  had  been  substantially  reduced 
in  numbers.      All   the   cubs,  by  this   time 


grown  to  almost  full  stature,  if  not  to  full 
wisdom,  had  migrated.  There  was  neither 
room  nor  supply  for  them  now  in  the  home 
burrows,  and  they  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  forethought 
that  would  lead  them  to  dig  burrows  for 
themselves.  Gently  enough,  perhaps,  but 
with  a  firmness  which  left  no  room  for 
argument,  the  youngsters  had  all  been  turned 
out  of  doors.  There  seemed  but  one  thing 
for  them  to  do — to  follow  the  southward 
migration  of  the  game  ;  and  lightly  they  had 
done  it.  They  had  a  hard  winter  before 
them,  but  with  good  hunting  and  fair  luck 
in  dodging  the  traps  and  other  perils  that 
were  bound  to  dog  their  inexperienced  feet, 
they  would  return  next  spring,  ripe  with 
wisdom  and  experience,  dig  burrows  of  their 
own,  and  settle  down  to  the  responsibilities 
of  Arctic  family  life. 

To  Blue  Fox,  sleeping  warm  in  his  dry 
burrow  when  he  would,  and  secure  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  deep-stored  supplies,  the 
gathering  menace  of  the  cold  brought  no 
terrors.  By  the  time  the  sun  had  dis- 
appeared altogether,  and  the  often  brilliant 
but  always  terrible  and  mysterious  Arctic 
night  had  settled  firmly  upon  the  barrens, 
game  had  grown  so  scarce  and  shy  that  even 
so  shrewd  a  hunter  as  Blue  Fox  might  often 
range  a  whole  day  without  the  luck  to 
capture  a  ptarmigan  or  a  hare.  The  hare, 
of  course,  fike  the  ptarmigan,  was  at  this 
season  snowy- white  ;  and  Blue  Fox  would 
have  had  small  fortune,  indeed,  in  the  chase 
had  he  himself  remained  in  summer  livery. 
With  the  setting  in  of  the  snow,  he  had 
quickly  changed  his  coat  to  a  like  colour  ; 
and  therefore,  with  his  wariness,  his  unerring 
nose,  and  his  marvellous  lightness  of  tread, 
he  was  sometimes  able  to  surprise  the  swift 
hare  asleep.  In  this  fashion,  too,  he  would 
often  capture  a  ptarmigan,  pouncing  upon  it 
just  as  the  startled  bird  was  spreading  its 
wings  for  flight.  When  he  failed  in  either 
venture — which  was  often  enough  the  case — ■ 
he  felt  himself  in  no  w^ay  cast  down.  He 
had  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  the  satis- 
faction of  stretching  his  strong,  lithe  muscles 
in  the  race  across  the  hard  snow.  And  then, 
when  the  storm  clouds  were  down  close  upon 
the  levels,  and  all  the  world  was  black,  and 
the  great  winds  from  the  Pole,  bitterer  than 
death,  raved  southward  with  their  sheeted 
ghosts  of  fine  show — then  Blue  Fox,  with 
his  furry  mate  beside  him,  lay  blinking 
contentedly  in  the  deep  of  his  burrow,  with 
food  and  to  spare  close  at  hand. 

But  happy  as  he  was  in  the  main.  Blue 
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Fox  was  not  without  his  cares.  Two  enemies 
he  had,  so  strong  and  cunning  that  the 
menace  of  them  was  never  very  far  from  his 
consciousness.  The  wolf,  his  master  in 
strength,  though  not  in  craft,  was  always 
ready  to  hunt  him  with  a  bitter  combination 
of  hunger  and  of  hate.  And  the  wolverine, 
cunning  beyond  all  the  other  kindreds  of 
the  wild,  and  of  a  sullen  ferocity  which  few 
would  dare  to  cross,  was  for  ever  on  the 
search  for  the  stored  supplies  of  the  foxes. 

The  wolverine,  solitary  and  morose,  slow  of 
movement,  and  defiant  even  toward  the  Polar 
storm,  prowled  in  all  weathers.  One  day 
chance  led  him  upon  one  of  Blue  Fox's 
storage  cellars.  The  snow  had  been  recently 
pawed  away,  and  the  wolverine,  quick  to 
take  the  hint,  began  instantly  to  dig.  It 
was  astonishingly  easy  work.  His  short, 
powerful  fore-paws  made  the  dry  turf  and 
light  earth  fly,  and  speedily  he  came  to  the 
store  of  frozen  lemmings.  But  before  he 
had  quite  glutted  his  great  appetite,  he  was 
interrupted. 

Though  the  storm  was  raging  over  the 
outer  world,  to  Blue  Fox  in  his  burrow  had 
come  a  monition  of  evil.  He  had  whisked  out 
to  inspect  his  stores.  He  found  the  wolverine 
head  downward  in  his  choicest  cellar. 

Hot  as  was  his  rage,  it  did  not  burn  up 
his  discretion.  This  was  a  peril  to  be  dealt 
with  drastically.  He  knew  that,  if  the 
robber  was  merely  driven  off,  he  would 
return  and  haunt  the  purlieus  of  the  colony, 
and  end  by  finding  and  rifling  every  store- 
house in  the  neighbourhood. 

Blue  Fox  stole  back  and  roused  the 
occupants  of  the  nearest  burrows.  In  two 
minutes  a  dozen  angry  foxes  were  out  and 
creeping  through  the  storm.  In  vengeful 
silence  they  fell  upon  the  thief  as  he 
feasted  carelessly  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  savage 
fight  he  put  up,  they  tore  him  literally  to 
pieces. 

The  danger  of  the  wolves  was  more  terrible 
and  more  daunting.  All  through  the  first 
half  of  the  winter  there  had  been  no  sign  of 
a  wolf  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  trail  of 
the  wandering  caribou  having  lured  them 
far  to  the  eastward.  Then  it  chanced,  when 
Blue  Fox  was  chasing  a  hare  over  the  snow, 
beneath  the  green,  rose,  and  violet  dancing 
flames  of  the  aurora,  that  a  thin,  quavering 
howl  came  to  his  ears.  He  stopped  short. 
He  lost  all  interest  in  the  hare.  Glancing 
over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  a  greyish  patch 
moving  swiftly  under  the  shifting  radiance. 
It  was  on  his  trail,  that  patch  of  death. 
He  lengthened  himself  out,  belly  to  earth, 


and  sped  for  the  burrows.  And  the  dancing 
lights,  shifting  from  colour  to  colour  as  they 
clustered  and  hurtled  across  the  arch  of  sky, 
seemed  to  stoop  in  cold  laughter  over  his 
lonely  and  desperate  flight. 

Blue  Fox  could  run  fast,  but  his  l)est 
speed  was  slow  in  comparison  with  that  of 
his  gaunt  and  long-limbed  foes.  He  knew 
that,  had  the  race  before  him  been  a  long  one, 
it  could  have  but  one  result.  A  glance  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  ran,  showed  him  that 
the  grey  shapes  were  overhauling  him  ;  and, 
knowing  that  the  distance  to  his  burrow 
was  not  long,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  chance. 
A  sporting  chance,  however  small,  was  enough 
for  his  courageous  spirit,  and  he  raced  on 
with  good  heart  at  a  pace  which  soon 
stretched  his  lungs  near  to  bursting.  But 
he  spared  breath  for  a  sharp  yelp  of  warning, 
which  carried  far  in  the  stillness  and  signalled 
to  his  fellows  the  peril  that  approached. 

As  the  wolves  came  up,  the  fugitive  could 
hear  the  strong,  relentless  padding  of  their 
feet,  and  then,  half  a  minute  later,  the 
measured  hiss  of  their  breathing,  the 
occasional  hard  click  of  their  fangs.  But 
he  did  not  look  back.  His  ears  gave  him  all 
the  information  he  required,  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  slenderest 
fraction  of  a  second.  As  he  reached  the 
nearest  burrow — it  was  not  his  own — it 
seemed  as  if  the  dreadful  sounds  were  already 
overwhelming  him.  He  dived  into  the 
burrow,  and  jaws  of  steel  clashed  at  his 
tail  as  he  vanished. 

With  a  chorus  of  snarls,  the  disappointed 
pack  brought  up  abruptly,  checking  them- 
selves back  upon  their  haunches.  The 
leaders  fell  to  digging  at  the  burrow,  while 
others  scattered  off  to  try  the  same  experiment 
at  the  other  burrows  of  the  colony.  But 
Blue  Fox,  breathless  and  triumphant,  only 
showed  his  teeth  derisively.  He  knew  that 
no  wolf -claws  could  make  any  impression  on 
the  hard-frozen  earth  surrounding  the  inner 
portals  of  the  colony.  The  wolves  discovered 
by  chance  one  of  the  supply  cellars,  and 
quarrelled  for  a  moment  over  the  dozen  or 
so  of  tit-bits  which  it  contained.  And  then, 
realising  that  it  was  no  use  hanging  about  in 
the  expectation  that  any  fox  would  come  out 
to  be  eaten,  the  wise  old  pack-leader  swung 
the  pack  into  ranks  and  swept  them  off  to 
hunt  other  quarry.  When  the  thudding 
rhythm  of  their  footsteps  died  into  silence, 
the  foxes  all  came  out  and  sat  under  the 
dancing  lights,  and  stared  after  the  terrible 
receding  shapes  with  a  calm  and  supercilious 
scorn. 


THE   HERMIT  OF  PREYNE   MANOR, 

By  WALTER    SHAW    SPARROW. 


IR  ROBERT  BEW- 
HURST  turned  his 
back  to  the  sweet 
antics  that  sunshine 
and  wind  played 
together  on  a 
glorious  May 
morning.  Then  he 
took  his  stand  in 
the  garden  entrance 
of  the  library,  and, 
with  his  tall  figure  bent  forward  and  his 
pale  face  overcast  with  melancholy,  he  looked 
indoors. 

"  It's  a  bit  of  a  muddle,  isn't  it  ? "  he 
said  at  last,  speaking  to  himself.  Soliloquy 
had  become  a  habit  with  Sir  Robert,  who 
lived  alone,  a  student  and  recluse  ;  and  in 
recent  years,  poor  man,  deafness  had  cut  him 
off  from  the  companionship  of  sounds. 

"  Even  a  most  horrible  muddle,  "  he  went 
on,  for  music  and  books  lay  in  tattered 
piles  on  the  floor,  and  other  veterans  from 
three  book-cases  were  heaped  on  Chippendale 
chairs.  Over  this  untidiness  the  sunlight 
threw  brilliant  patterns,  and  a  long  shadow 
made  a  sprawling  caricature  of  Sir  Robert. 

"  Am  I  careless  ?  Can  I  improve  ?  "  he 
pleaded  in  a  whisper.  "This  confounded 
sun,  how  it  shows  up  everything  !  Yet  a 
busy  little  wife,  perhaps—a  busy  little  wife, 
to  be  sure— might  mend  me  somewhat,  bit 
by  bit." 

Yet  the   voice  sank  from   timidity  to  a 
meek  desperation. 
"  No,     there'll 
wife—never,"  he 
and  dusty  and  forgotten, 
done  ?  " 

The  hermit  straightened  his  long  back  and 
stood  erecb,  but  he  failed  to  be  impressive, 
for  he  had  muddled  his  clothes  that  day, 
taking  at  random  thick  winter  trousers 
of  Scotch  tweed  and  a  dress-coat  about 
fifteen  years  old.  In  this  attire  he  cut 
a  pathetic  figure,  forlorn  and  helpless. 
Servants  would  neglect  him  as  a  matter  of 
course,  though  he  needed  as  much  care  as  a 
bed  gets  at  a  hospital. 

Sir  Robert  glanced  again  at  the  disorder 
'  Music  doesn't  seem  in  place 


never  be  a  busy  little 
decided.  "  I'm  too  dull 
So  what's  to  be 


on  the  floor,"  he  reflected,  "  and  that 
Beethoven  over  there  is  deep  in  dust,  so  T 
can't  have  read  him  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
Good  Heavens,  I  wonder  why  ?  It's  a 
duty  to  keep  the  Old  Masters  dusted  and 
dry  and  clean." 

Bewhurst  sighed,  but  suddenly  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  work  to  do.  In  his 
room,  placed  here  and  there,  he  could  see 
eight  little  round  tables  with  eight  bird-cages 
hidden  under  white  nightcaps.  Why  had 
he  forgotten  his  pets  ?  Surely  his  dear 
canaries  deserved  more  attention  than  his 
untidy  room  ! 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  Sir  Robert 
went  indoors,  and  loitered  from  table  to 
table,  gathering  the  nightcaps.  Next,  with 
a  skill  quite  feminine,  he  put  the  caps  into  a 
drawer,  stroking  them  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand  to  smooth  out  wrinkles  ;  and  while  he 
w^as  thus  engaged,  eight  canaries  pressed 
themselves  against  the  wire  of  their  cages 
and  began  to  chirp  their  greetings. 

As  Sir  Robert  knew  what  would  happen, 
he  looked  up  and  smiled  with  pleasure," 
nodded  his  head  to  and  fro,  and  clacked  his 
fingers  gently.  The  birds  loved  him,  and 
w^hen  their  friendliness  nestled  into  his 
beard  or  sang  with  pride  from  his  finger. 
Sir  Robert  was  moved  by  a  simple  and 
beautiful  gratitude — not  because  the  fond 
habit  of  an  old  hobby  had  kept  him  a  canary 
fancier  since  boyhood,  but  because  he  could 
see  and  feel  that  he  was  loved  and  trusted. 
It  was  a  joy  to  him  to  watch  the  birds  when 
they  sang,  because  their  musician's  vanity 
was  so  visible  and  so  whole-hearted  ;  a 
spoiled  soprano  could  not  show  the  over- 
weening pride  of  song  with  an  ingenuous 
zest  equal  to  theirs.  And  see  how  their 
little  bodies  quivered  as  the  crescendo  of 
their  emotion  scaled  higher  and  higher  to  the 
topmost  note  ! 

Sir  Robert  trembled  in  sympathy  as  he 
watched  them,  for  imagination  enabled  him 
to  hear  a  music  of  his  own,  far  and  away 
better  than  the  shrill  exultation  of  a  canary's 
solo,  which  had  often  jarred  on  his  ear 
before  he  went  deaf,  causing  him  to  cover  up 
the  cages  quite  early  in  the  morning. 

A  deaf  musician  is  kept  away  from  many 


in  his  room.     "  Music  doesn't  seem  m 
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enchantments,  but  his  eyes  can  gather 
harmonies  from  Nature — gather  them  daily 
and  make  them  into  operas  and  concerts  of 
the  spirit.  Yet  no  one  understood  why  Sir 
Eobert  shared  his  affections  between  canaries 
and  great  old  composers.  Relatives  never 
even  tried  to  understand  ;  they  were  content 
to  say  that  poor  Robert  ought  to  be  married, 
since  he  was  foolish  and  rather  mad.  Only 
one  friend  spoke  up  in  his  praise. 

It  was  Lady  Kate  Sinclair,  whose  genius 
was  sympathy — a  sympathy  that  laughed  and 
bustled,  made  plans  in  a  gay  mood  and 
carried  them  out  in  rare  good  humour. 
But,  unfortunately,  Lady  Kate  was  seldom  at 
home  ;  she  travelled  much  with  an  invalid 
aunt,  so  that  Sir  Robert  had  often  to  be 
content  with  an  occasional  letter  of  friendly 
advice. 

She  never  found  fault  with  the  hermit, 
but  accepted  him  as  he  was  ;  and  since  he 
liked  to  humanise  canaries,  she  did  what 
she  could  to  fall  in  with  the  hobby,  giving 
names  to  all  the  birds  and  reading  each  new 
book  on  canaries  that  Sir  Robert  published 
at  his  own  cost. 

The  favourite  bird  at  Preyne  Manor  went 
by  the  name  of  Oaruso,  though  its  body  was 
deUcately  long  and  slender.  Human  singers 
all  get  fat,  as  if  the  tonic  sol-fa  gave  them 
vigour  and  weight,  while  no  songster  of  Sir 
Robert's  aviary  ever  lost  its  tapered  elegance 
through  the  exercise  of  singing.  Caruso 
was  noted  for  a  perfect  slimness.  This  was  a 
royal  canary,  with  a  distinction  that  Royalties 
often  do  without,  somehow.  The  bird  and 
its  master  were  great  friends,  though  Sir 
Robert  was  troubled  by  awe  when  he  re- 
membered the  many  honours  that  Caruso 
had  gained  at  great  public  shows. 

IL 

Ois  that  bright  May  morning,  as  Caruso  sat 
perched  on  his  master's  finger,  the  door 
opened  noisily,  and  a  girl  entered  from  the 
hall.  She  was  dwarfish  and  thick-set,  un- 
washed and  unbrushed ;  her  movements  were 
rapid  and  strong  and  uncouth  ;  bad  temper 
sparkled  in  her  eyes.  She  looked  what  she 
was — a  little  Cockney  "  marchioness," 
who  hated  and  detested  the  Sussex  country. 
Caruso  was  startled  by  the  noise  she  made, 
and  flew  to  his  cage.  Sir  Robert  turned 
sharply. 

"  Oh,  it's  Polly  !  " 

The  girl  met  his  look  with  great  assurance. 

"  One  moment,  Polly.  I  must  put  Caruso 
in  his  cage." 

When  this  was  done.  Sir  Robert  handed 


the  cage  to  Polly.  "  There,  give  it  a  good 
cleaning  to-day,"  he  said,  smihng.  "This 
cage  is  silver,  Polly,  and  silver  cages  are 
uncommon — very.  Let  it  be  bright  and 
splendid.  But  tell  me,  Polly,  is  all  well? 
Things  have  not  got  worse  and  worse,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  Yaas,  they  'ave.  Things  'ere  run  a  bit 
loose  all  d'y  long,  and  I'm  jest  sick  of  it,  I 
ham  !  " 

She  spoke  in  the  harsh,  gruff  voice  that 
we  hear  among  children  of  the  slums— a 
voice  produced  by  foul  air  and  tragic 
poverty. 

"  I  don't  hear  a  word  you  say,  Polly,  but 
you  look  out  of  temper,  somehow.  Why  ? 
Has  your  breakfast  been  bad  ?  Mine  was 
cold  and  far  from  good  ;  but  accidents  will 
happen,  you  know,  in  a  kitchen  nowadays, 
of  course.  Yes.  But  my  canaries,  are  they 
all  quite  well  ?  Is  another  ill  ? "  Polly 
shook  her  head.  "  Dead  ?  "  Polly  shook 
her  head  again,  and  Sir  Robert  sighed  with 
relief. 

"  Can-ar-ies,  indeed  ! "  cried  the  girl, 
laughing  insolently.  "  You  treat  'em  as  if 
they  was  bibies,  with  fust  prizes  for  being 
fatter  nor  other  bibies,  and  I'm  sick  o'  that, 
and  won't  clean  hall  them  ciges  hany  more  ! 
So  'ere  you  are  !  "  And  Polly  held  out  a  scrap 
of  paper. 

Sir  Robert  took  the  paper.  Some  words 
were  scrawled  on  one  side  of  it. 

"  Why,  girl,  you  give  me  a  month's 
notice  ! " 

"  Rayther  ! " 

"  Well,  don't  pull  a  face.  A  month  will 
soon  be  gone,  and  you'll  find  a  better  place, 
no  doubt,  with  less  work  to  do.  But  the 
trouble  is,  I  must  look  out  for  a  new 
maid — advertisements  and  interviews.  Ah, 
whew  !  " 

And  Sir  Robert  groaned. 

"  Still,  Polly,  you  break  bad  news  in  a 
polite  way — almost,  I  suppose.  Yes.  And 
I  think  you  ought  to  leave  me  now,  for  we 
have  both  to  be  busy  all  day  long.  Take 
care  of  Caruso,  and  let  the  cage  be  very 
bright." 

He  smiled,  and  Polly  left  the  room. 
Then  Sir  Robert  sat  down,  troubled  by  this 
servant  problem.  Interviews  with  cooks  and 
parlourmaids  were  horrible  to  him  because 
he  never  knew  what  to  say  ;  and  experience 
had  taught  him  that  the  best  of  maids  grew 
neglectful  as  soon  as  she  had  been  for  a  few 
days  at  Preyne  Manor.  A  cook  would  send 
him  for  dinner  two  cindered  chops  with 
half- boiled    potatoes,    adding,    by    way   of 
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solace,  a  tepid  and  sloppj  milk  pudding. 
A  parlourmaid  would  laugh  in  his  face  if  he 
asked  her,  always  apologetically,  not  to  think 
her  household  work  too  monotonous,  but  to 
get  some  sparkling  water  from  the  brook  for 
his  dear  birds.  Once,  to  be  sure,  he  tried  to 
get  help  from  an  inexorable  housekeeper,  a 
woman  of  surly  humour,  who  had  prominent 
false  teeth  ;  but  the  maids  ran  away  from 
discipline,  and  Sir  Eobert  told  himself  tbat 
he  was  happier  when  alone,  after  all,  because 
servants  put  up  with  his  slack  good  humour, 
doing  no  more  work  than  they  had  a  mind 
to  muddle. 

But  he  was  worried  by  Polly's  notice, 
because  the  girl  was  very  strong.  She 
cleaned  cage  after  cage  without  the  least 
fatigue,  especially  when  Sir  Robert  stood  at 
her  elbow  and  gave  her  pennies.  There 
were  fifty  cages  of  birds  at  Preyne  Manor, 
so  that  Polly  and  her  strength  were  in- 
valuable. And  now  she  w^as  leaving  !  Oh, 
would  she  stay  if  he  doubled  her  wages  ? 
Yes,  surely.  What  a  happy  thought  ! 
And  Sir  Robert  sprang  to  his  feet,  delighted. 

At  this  moment  a  new  visitor  arrived, 
coming  from  the  garden. 

*'  Double  wages  for  Polly,  of  course  !  " 
said  the  man  with  joy.  Then,  turning 
quickly  on  his  heel,  he  faced  the  lovely  May 
weather. 

Tiie  new  visitor  waved  a  frail  parasol  from 
the  garden  doorway.  Sir  Robert  beheld  her 
against  the  sunlight,  and  a  great  astonish- 
ment took  his  breath  away. 

"  It's  Lady  Kate  !  "  he  cried.  *'  She's  come 
with  this  delicious  day  !  My  word,  who 
doesn't  feel  young  in  spring-time  ?  " 

III. 

It  is  certain  that  Lady  Kate  looked  very 
^sparkling,  alert,  and  pretty.  A  little  brunette, 
when  she  is  wonderfully  frocked  in  a  way 
that  no  man  is  able  either  to  see  all  at  once 
or  to  describe  after  long  study — a  little 
brunette  like  Lady  Kate  is  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination,  as  Homer  left  the 
beauty  of  Helen.  Only  a  modern  realist 
believes  tliat  a  woman's  loveliness  can  be 
translated,  through  death  sentences,  into 
paragraphs  and  pages. 

"  A  joy  to  see  you  ! "  cried  Sir  Robert. 
He  came  forward  hurriedly  and  tripped 
against  a  pile  of  books.  "  Oh,  a  joy ! 
But  I've  barked  my  shin,  I  fear.  Yet  a  joy  ! 
Ah,  things  go  worse  and  worse.  Lady  Kate  ! 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

They  shook  hands.  A  second  later  Lady 
Kate  stood  on  tiptoe  and  spoke  into  his  ear. 


"  Of  course  they'll  go  from  worse  to  worse 
until  you  think  it  worth  while  to  put  them 
right." 

Sir  Robert  shook  his  head  sadly  and 
blushed  a  little.  "  I'm  quite  deaf,"  he  said 
simply.  "  You've  come  to  see — to  see  my 
birds,  of  course,  not  caring  a  bit  for  the  dew 
on  the  grass  ?  " 

Lady  Kate,  persistent  in  all  things, 
balanced  herself  on  tiptoe  again  quite  easily, 
for  high  heels  had  given  her  much  practice 
in  that  tiring  exercise.  "  I've  come  to  see 
you,^'  she— she — do  beautiful  women  ever 
screech  ? 

Sir  Robert  knew,  from  the  increased 
draught  of  warm  breath  playing  against  his 
ear,  that  Lady  Kate  was  very  much  in^ 
earnest ;  but  he  heard  nothing,  and  diffidence 
told  the  poor  man  that  Lady  Kate  could  not 
possibly  care  two  brass  pins  about  him.  So 
he  sighed  and  stepped  backwards,  and 
looked  comical  in  his  mild  self-pity. 

*'  Then  I  must  give  you  a  couple  of 
birds,"  he  declared  with  sorrowful  courage— 
"  two  beautiful  birds,  if  one  won't  be 
enough,"  he  went  on,  as  if  in  argument 
with  himself.  "  One  oitght  to  be  enough, 
surely,  since  I  could  choose  a  male  bird 
called  Sims  Reeves,  the  winner  of  three  first 
prizes.  So,  then,  would  one  bird  be  enough 
as  a  gift  ?  " 

He  put  the  question  with  great  solemnity, 
and  Lady  Kate  rippled  into  laughter. 

"  We'll  sit  down,"  she  said,  and  led  the 
w^ay  to  a  frigid  old  settee  having  a  very 
puritanical  back.  The  seat  was  covered  with 
dusty  books  and  papers,  but  Lady  Kate 
did  not  mind.  She  opened  a  little  black  bag 
that  she  carried  and  took  from  it  a  blue- 
checked  duster,  and  in  two  twos  there  was 
room  enough  for  two  on  the  settee. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  I've 
been  a  bit  ill,"  Sir  Robert  said,  after  a 
moment  of  nervous  silence.  "  A  httle 
rheumatism  here" — he  touched  his  right 
knee — "  and  here  also  " — he  tapped  his  left 
wrist — "  and  also  here"— he  raised  the  right 
foot.  "  But  look  !  "  he  continued,  much 
astonished.  "  There's  no  slipper  on  that 
foot — no  slipper  !  What's  become  of  my 
slipper  ? "  And  Sir  Robert  glanced  from 
side  to  side,  very  serious  and  perplexed. 

Lady  Kate  got  up  at  once  and  hunted 
about  the  room,  searching  in  those  places 
where  no  one  except  Sir  Robert  would  put  a 
slipper  or  a  boot.  At  last  she  stopped  at  a 
big  canister  of  canary  seed,  and  the  next 
moment  she  held  up  the  slipper. 

"  But  how  did  it  get  in  there  ?  "  asked 
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Sir  Robert,  as  he  stroked  his  beard  pensively. 
*' Amazing  things  happen  in  this  room, 
somehow — like  witchcraft." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Ladj 
Kate  was  by  his  side  again.  She  sat  down, 
and  Sir  Robert,  after  putting  on  the  slipper, 


poor,  good,  kind,  defenceless,  innocent 
dreamer ! '  Bless  my  soul,  what  a  lot  of 
adjectives  !  And  there's  one  crossed  out.  It 
looks  like  dear—it  does  indeed,  somehow — 
but  it  is  crossed  out,  anyway,  of  course." 
Sir  Robert  paused  for  a  moment  before 


'This  meat's  'igh — tremenjous  ! 


felt  anxions,  for  Lady  Kate  had  a  frown  on 
her  face.  But  his  curiosity  awoke  when  she 
took  up  a  book,  opened  it  at  the  fly-leaf,  and 
began  to  write  with  a  pencil.  The  writing 
finished,  she  gave  the  book  to  him.  Sir 
Robert  read  the  words  aloud — 

"  *  You  need  a  severe  wife.'     My  relatives 
say  just  that,  just  that.     '  You  are  a  simple, 


he  went  on  reading.  "'This  room  is  in 
a  horrible  state  of  neglect.  There's  dust 
enough  here  to  kill  you  again  and  again  with 
germs  I  Take  care  !  Remember  the  many 
diseases  in  dust  !  '  Why  should  I  ?  I  have 
never  caught  any  of  them.  Lady  Kate." 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
but  Sir  Robert  lost  heart  and  flushed.     With 
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nervous  haste  he  turned  again  to  the  written 
words. 

"  *  Poll?  and  the  maids  ought  to  be  sent 
away.  It's  dreadful  to  live  in  a  dirty  room. 
You  ought  to  know  better.'  My  little  old 
Aunt  Mary  told  me  that  last  week  in  those 
very  words.  If  only  women  wouldn't  fret 
about  trifles  !  My  little  old  aunt  seemed 
angrily  concerned  about  me.  Yes,"  Sir 
Robert  paused  for  a  moment,  then  added 
slowly  :  "If  I  were  married,  I  suppose  my 
wife  would  be  very  careful  and  severe 
Women  wish  to  be  born  rulers." 

He  spoke  of  a  pos^sible  wife  so  unself- 
consciously, with  such  quick  naturahiess, 
that  Lady  Kate  looked  more  startled  than 
amused.  Was  it  possible  that  this  dreamer 
ever  thought  of  romance  ?  Did  his  diffidence 
ever  coquette  in  thought  with  domestic  love  ? 
A  sudden  impulse  came  to  Lady  Kate.  She 
snatched  the  book  from  Sir  Robert  and  she 
tried  to  laugh.  Next,  suddenly  she  rose 
from  the  settee,  picked  up  the  duster  from  a 
heap  of  books,  and  went  to  the  nearest  table. 

"  Don't  go  there  ! "  cried  Sir  Robert  in 
alarm.  "  There's  a  cage  on  that  table,  and 
the  bird  in  it  is  sitting  on  five  eggs  !  " 
Flurried  and  almost  angry,  he  ran  across  to 
Lady  Kate.  "  Indeed  and  indeed  you  shall 
not  soil  those  pretty  gloves  of  yours,"  he 
said  firmly. 

She  smiled  and  took  him  with  gentle 
firmness  by  the  coat,  and  was  about  to  push 
him  back  towards  the  settee,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Polly  came  in,  carrying  a  leg  of 
mutton  on  a  big  dish. 

"Cook  'as  sent  me  'ere,"  she  said,  and 
coughed.  Lady  Kate,  a  little  startled,  let 
her  hands  fall  from  the  coat.  Polly  scrambled 
over  the  books  on  the  floor,  threw  a  sharp, 
pert  look  of  recognition  at  Lady  Kate,  and 
stopped  before  Sir  Robert. 

"  This  meat's  'igh — tremeojous  !  "  she 
declared  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "What 
are  we  to  do  ?  "  She  held  the  dish  higher. 
"  Should  mutton  smell  like  petridges  ? " 
asked  Polly,  turning  to  Lady  Kate. 

"  Take  that  mutton  back  to  the  butcher," 
said  Sir  Robert,  "and  get  another  leg.  A 
good  man,  the  butcher,  but  he  has  made  a 
mistake." 

"  Has  this  happened  befote  ?  "  said  Lady 
Kate  to  Polly. 

"  Rayther  !  " 

"Then  tell  the  butcher  that  Sir  Robert 
will  get  his  meat  elsewhere." 

Polly  giggled.  "  No  go,  that,  please,"  she 
said.  "  Butcher  won't  care  what  master  sez, 
'cause  master  forgits  h  every  thing  'cept  those 


can-ar-ies.  So  I  shall  jest  say  my  new 
missis  knows  what's  what,  and  'as  a  mind 
of  'er  hown." 

Polly  spoke  as  if  all  the  trickeries  of 
retail  trade  would  disappear  if  she  screeched 
that  threat. 

Lady  Kate  was  amazed  at  the  girl's 
insolence.  "  I  forbid  you  to  say  that, 
Polly." 

"  But,  please,  don't  you  wish  to  save 
master  ?  The  butcher'll  be  so  scared,  bless 
me,  that  'e'll  'urry  here  to  be  good  for  hever- 
more,  forgettin'  even  to  wash  'is  face  and 
make  it  shine  with  yaller  soap."  Polly 
smirked  and  went  slowly  to  the  door. 
There  she  turned  and  said  confidentially  : 
"  It's  nat'ral  to  be  afraid  of  a  new  missis, 
but  as  you  ain't  one,  and  don't  want  to  be 
one,  I'll  fix  the  butcher  hup  somewhat 
meself." 

There  was  a  pause  after  Polly  had  left  the 
room.  A  leg  of  mutton  is  more  than  enough 
to  get  rid  of  the  romance  in  a  confidential 
talk. 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  Sir  Robert  at  last, 
"  that  if  we  sat  down  again  and  tried  to  be  a 
bit  reasonable,  you  might  be  able  to  write 
something  more  in  that  book." 

Lady  Kute  welcomed  this  suggestion.  So 
they  sat  down,  and  Sir  Robert  waited 
impatiently  while  his  companion  wrote  on 
and  on. 

"I  want  a  pencil  conversation,"  he 
grumbled,  "  not  a  whole  long  letter." 

Lady  Kate  bent  towards  him  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  writing  was 
finished.     Sir  Robert  seized  the  book. 

"  Am  I  to  read  aloud  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Would  it  be  a  breach  of  confidence  ?  " 

This  question  meant  that  he  felt  suddenly 
shy  and  nervous.  Then  he  looked  down  at 
the  written  words,  and  began  to  read  them 
slowly.  "  *  You  are  all  alone,  poor  man,  and 
at  everybody's  mercy,  unable  to  hear  a  word, 
neglected,  and  always  absent-minded.  A  cat 
or  a  servant  has  killed  a  good  many  of 
your  poor  birds,  and  you  don't  have  a  good 
meal  once  in  a  week.  How  can  you  hope  to 
be  cared  for  by  servants  while  you  live  in  a 
dreamland  ?  And  how  can  I,  your  friend, 
look  on  unmoved  at  all  your  troubles  ? 
Don't  you  see,  then,  that  my  duty  is  to  find 
a  wife  for  you  as  soon  as  possible  ? '  " 

Sir  Robert  stopped  and  drew  in  his  breath 
quickly.  "Bless  my  soul ! "  he  muttered.  "A 
wife  !  Find  a  wife  for  me  ?  What  a  woman 
you  are  for  sudden  ideas  !  But  is  there  a 
pretty  woman  in  this  world  who  would  marry 
me    now  ? "      Lady   Kate  smiled.      "  You 
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must  be  joking,  of  course,  for  I  am  dull  and 
very  foolish.  Yet  you  don't  agree.  What 
sort  of  woman  is  she,  then  ?  Old  and  ugly, 
I  suppose.  What — neither  old  nor  ugly  ? 
Wonderful !     Young  ?  " 

Lady  Kate  hesitated,  then  frowned  a 
reluctant  "  No." 

"  Fairly  young  and  certainly  pretty  ? " 
This  time  Lady  Kate  agreed,  and  Sir  Robert 
went  on  in  astonishment:  "New  ideas,  indeed  ! 
Seems  to  me  you're  very  imaginative  !  " 

Yet  Lady  Kate  had  something  more  to 
write  reflectively,  and,  when  the  pencil 
stopped,  it  made  an  elaborate  flourish.  Sir 
Robert  leant  forward  then  and  snatched  the 
book.  His  voice  trembled  when  he  began  to 
read. 

"  '  I  think  she  might  be  happy  because  she 
would  be  very  busy  trying  to  cure  all  your 
faults.'  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  he  said  curtly.  "  She'd  try  to 
give  me  a  new  character,  would  she  ?  That's 
the  deuce  !  When  women  begin  to  mend, 
there's  a  muddle  for  a  long  time.  Besides, 
no  woman  ought  to  marry  me,  because  I'm 
stone-deaf  as  well  as  absent-minded.  A  wife, 
as  you  know,  would  have  many  things  to  say 
to  me — corrections,  mostly,  of  course,  for  it's 
a  wife's  habit  to  upset  a  man  in  order  to 
improve  him.  You  disagree  ?  You  laugh  ? 
Yet  I  couldn't  hear  what  a  wife  would  say 
to  me.  Her  kind,  patient,  dear,  untiring 
voice  would  speak  all  in  vain.  Scold  me 
now,  Lady  Kate,  and  not  a  syllable  would 
reach  me.  As  well  talk  to  a  bronze  statue  ! 
And  would  that  be  fair  to  a  wife  ?  No,  no  ! 
A  wife — she  wants  to  be  heard,  and  she  has 
a  right  to  be  heard.  Yes.  So  I'm  not  a  fit 
husband  for  any  woman,  even  supposing — 
supposing  I  was  bold  enough  to — to  ask  her. 
And  you,  Lady  Kate,  you  agree  with  me,  no 
doubt  ?     To  be  sure — of  course  !  " 

But  Lady  Kate  laughed  her  dissent. 

"  Wonders  will  never  end  ! "  cried  Sir 
Robert,  very  much  surprised.  "  You  ought 
to  agree,  I'm  sure.  But  the  main  point  is 
that  this  woman  you  have  in  mind — fairly 
young  and  certainly  pretty — frightens  me. 
Were  she  as  near  to  me  as  you  are.  Lady 
Kate,  and  were  she  as  kind  as  you,  I  should 
never  dare  to — to  stut — stutter  about — 
about — I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  And 
would  she  like  my  canaries  ?  Would  she 
love  my  birds  ?  "  Sir  Robert  spoke  anxiously, 
and  Lady  Kate  not  only  assented,  but  wrote 
lier  answer,  while  Sir  Robert  bent  towards 
her,  reading  word  by  word  as  the  pencil 
moved  across  the  page. 

" '  It's  your  heart,  your  simple  goodness, 


that  this  little  woman  would  value  very 
much.  She  has  watched  you  with  your 
canaries.'  Watched  me  with  my  canaries  ! 
Then  I  must  have  seen  her,  and  I  don't 
have  many  visitors.     Who  can  it  be  ?  " 

Sir  Robert  turned  slowly  in  his  seat  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  at  Lady  Kate.  "Who 
can  it  be  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Can  you  tell 
me  the  lady's  name  ?  But,  bless  me,  you 
look  very  bright  and  rosy  this  morning. 
What  other  friend  could  be  so  bright,  so 
rosy  ?  " 

He  spoke  as  from  a  dreamland.  It  had 
never  entered  his  mind  that  any  hving  thing 
except  a  canary  could  be  at  all  fond  of  him 
in  his  deaf  loneliness.  "  If  only  it  were 
Lady  Kate  herself  !  "  he  muttered  half  aloud, 
and  then  sighed  heavily. 

Lady  Kate  was  writing,  but  her  pencil 
stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  she  laughed  softly. 
Then  she  got  up  and  went  behind  the 
settee,  and,  stretching  over  Sir  Robert's 
shoulders,  held  the  book  before  his  eyes. 

"  More  writing,  eh  ?  "  he  asked,  starting 
from  his  day-dream.  Then  he  began  to 
read  :  " '  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  those  dear 
canaries,  I  consented  to  your  wish  that  I 
should  marry  you.'  My  wish  !  Great 
Heavens,  it  must  be  many  men's  wish, 
surely,  and  it  must  be  mine,  too,  no  doubt, 
I  suppose.     But  whm  did  I  say  so  ?  " 

Sir  Robert  gasped  with  astonishment. 
"  When  did  I  say  so  ? "  he  asked  again. 
"  Did  I  really  have  that  splendid  courage, 
that  insolent,  beautiful  pluck,  and  yet  forget 
all  about  it?     Did  I?" 

Lady  Kate  withdrew  her  arm  from  around 
his  shoulder  and  returned  to  her  seat.  Sir 
Robert,  in  his  perplexity,  let  the  book  fall. 

"  Who  would  be  an  absent-minded  fool  ?  " 
he  grumbled,  turning  to  her.  "  My  wish  ! 
You  have  had  many  ideas  this  morning,  but 
this  one  is  the  bravest  by  far.  I  do  wish 
to  marry  you,  of  course,  but  I  don't  think 
you  ought  to  marry  me.  Leave  me  alone 
in  this  dust,  a  wool-gatherer,  a  foolish, 
useless,  absurd  hermit.  Polly  and  the 
servants  will  keep  me  in  disorder.  Don't 
throw  yourself  away  upon  me.  It  would  be 
a  sin — a  great  sin.  And,  after  all,  you 
could  be — you  could  be  as  a  sister  to  me. 
Just  think  ! " 

He  pleaded  with  agitation,  but  Lady  Kate 
smiled  and  shook  her  head,  for  she  knew 
his  heart,  his  simple  goodness,  and  was 
quite  content. 

"  You  actually  wish  to  be  engaged  to  me  ?  " 
he  asked,  astonished.  She  assented  gaily, 
and    the    next    moment    a    curious    thing 
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happened — Ladj  Kate  began  fco  talk  on 
her  fingers.  Sir  Robert  dropped  a  mono- 
syllable, and  a  look  of  blank  dismay  came 
into  his  pale  face. 

"  But  is  this  fair,  Kate  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Yon  never  told  me  you  could  lecture  me, 
to  my  knowledge.  And  yonr  fingers  are 
fluent —they  are  indeed.''  As  he  spoke,  his 
left  hand  travelled  up  to  his  head  and  the 
right  one  to  his  tie.  "  Oh,  very  well,  my 
dear,"  he  said  ifi  an  aggrieved  tone.  "  My 
hair  shall  be  cut,  and  I'll  never  w^ear  this  tie 
again,  as  you  dislike  it." 

"  I  want  you  to  be  pj'oud  of  yourself," 
said  the  nimble  fingers.  "  A  man  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  diffident.  Next  time  I  come 
you  must  look  what  you  are  by  nature — a 
handsome  fellow.  How  can  I  show  you  to 
the  world  if  you  neglect  your  clothes  like 
Polly  ?  Is  there  nothing  worth  living  for 
except  idle  dreams  ?  " 

The  fingers  stopped,  and  Sir  Robert 
played  with  his  beard.  "  In  your  dear 
hands,  Kate,  there'll  be  a  library  of  books," 
he  said  rather  meekly.  "  But  I'll  try  to 
please  you,  of  course,"  he  added. 

An  electric  bell  hung  by  the  side  of  the 
settee.  Lady  Kate  pressed  it  and  waited 
smilingly  till  the  parlourmaid  came. 

"  Master  w^ants  something  ?  "  said  the 
maid,  simpering. 


"  No,  Mary.  In  an  hour's  time  the  pony- 
carriage  will  take  you  and  cook  to  the  station. 
Eacli  of  you  will  have  a  month's  wages  in 
advance.  You  can  go.  Send  Polly  to  me 
at  once." 

The  maid  left  the  room  crestfallen,  but 
with  a  tale  to  tell.  Polly  expected  the  same 
fate,  and'  she  looked  defiant  when  she  stood 
before  the  new  missus. 

"  Is  it  hinstant  sack,  please  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I'd  stay,  I  would,  'cause  you've  got  a  w'y 
with  you,  but " 

"  I'll  test  you  for  a  week,"  said  Lady 
Kate.  "  Sir  Robert  will  double  your  wages 
if  the  birds  are  kept  safe  and  clean." 

"  Double  my  wiges  !  "  cried  Polly  in 
astonishment.  "  Oh,  but  I  must  go  an'  tell 
cook,  for  she'll  be  that  upset,  she  will !  My 
heye  ! " 

**  Polly  is  very  glad  about  something," 
said  Sir  Robert,  as  the  door  shut  with  a 
bang.  Lady  Kate  explained  what  she  had 
done,  speaking  rapidly  on  her  fingers. 

"  I'll  send  you  three  of  my  own  servants," 
she  added,  "and  we'll  get  in  some  charwomen 
to  give  the  house  a  thorough  cleaning." 

Sir  Robert  groaned,  while  Lady  Kate 
smiled  happily. 

"  Don't  mend  me  all  at  once,"  he  pleaded, 
and  took  her  hands.  Lady  Kate  laughed 
long  and  merrily,  for  her  reign  had  begun. 


TO   A   SKYLARK   IN    FEBRUARY. 


r\   BIRD,  whose  brave  heart  lifts  thy  wavering  wings 

^^        First  of  thy  mates  to  meet  the  infrequent  sun, 

Whose  voice  is  foremost  in  the  choir  that  sings 

Earth's  passing  hymn  for  winter  pale  and  dun, 

Though  short  thy  flight  and  faltering  thy  song, 

Not  less  the  poet  of  the  waking  earth 

Art  thou  than  he  whose  paean,  loud  and  long, 

Rings  'neath  fair  skies  in  April's  time  of  mirth. 

The  singer  he  of  Spring's  triumphant  day, 

But  we  who  marvel  at  his  wondrous  voice 

Find  subtle  music  in  thy  broken  lay 

That  e'en  in  time  of  darkness  bids  rejoice. 

Our  hearts  mount  upward  with  thy  gallant  flight, 

Our  eyes  yearn  with  thee  toward  the  coming  light. 


MARIAN    HOCKLIFFE. 


LORD    STRANLEIGH    IN    AMERICA. 


By    ROBERT    BARE, 

Author  of  "  Yoimg  Lord  Stranleigh,'"  "  Lord  StranMgh,  Philanthropist,'"  etc. 
III.    THE    GOD    IN    THE    CAR. 


OUNG  Lord  Straii- 
leigh  always  proved 
a  disappointment  to 
a  thorouo'h  -  going 
Radical,  for  he 
differed  much  from 
the  conventional 
idea  of  what  a 
hereditary  proud 
peer  should  be. 
He  was  not  over- 
bearing on  the  one  hand,  nor  condescending 
on  the  other,  being  essentially  a  shy,  un- 
assuming person,  easily  silenced  by  any 
controversialist  who  uttered  statements  of 
sufficient  emphasis.  He  never  seemed  very 
sure  about  anything,  although  undoubtedly 
he  was  a  judge  of  well-fitting  clothes,  and 
the  tailoring  of  even  the  remoter  parts  of 
America  rather  pleased  him. 

One  thing  that  met  his  somewhat  mild 
disapproval  was  undue  publicity.  He  shrank 
from  general  notice,  and  tried  to  efface 
himself  when  reporters  got  on  his  track. 
In  order,  then,  to  live  the  quiet  and  simple 
life,  his  lordship  modified  a  stratagem  he 
had  used  on  a  previous  occasion  with 
complete  success.  He  arranged  that  the 
obedient  but  unwilling  Ponderby  should 
enact  the  country  gentleman  of  England 
bent  on  enlarging  his  mind  and  rounding 
out  his  experiences  by  residence  in  the 
United  States.  Ponderby  wished  to  get 
back  to  the  Old  Country,  but  was  too  well 
trained  to  say  so.  Lord  Stranleigh,  under 
the  humble  designation  of  Henry  Johnson, 
set  for  himself  the  part  of  Ponderby's 
chauffeur,  a  role  he  was  well  fitted  to  fill, 
because  of  his  love  for  motoring  and  his 
expertness  in  the  art.  He  dressed  the 
character  to  perfection,  being  always 
particular  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  and  was 
quite  admirable  in  raising  his  forefinger 
deferentially  to  the  edge  of  his  cap,  a  salute 
of  which  Ponderby  endangered  the  effect  by 
his  unfortunate  habit  of  blushing. 

Accustomed  to  self-suppression  as  he  was, 


Ponderby  could  not  altogether  conceal  from 
Lord  Stranleigh  his  dislike  of  the  metamor- 
phosis that  was  proposed.  He  had  been 
born  a  servant  and  brought  up  a  servant, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  a  capable  one, 
and  posing  as  a  gentleman  was  little  to  his 
taste.  Of  course,  he  would  do  anything 
Lord  Stranleigh  commanded,  and  that  with- 
out consciously  hinting  disapproval ;  but  the 
Earl  shrank  from  giving  a  command  as 
much  as  he  would  have  disliked  receiving 
one.  He  was  suave  enough  with  the 
general  public,  but  just  a  little  too  suave  in 
dealing  with  those  who  depended  on  him. 

"  Did  you  ever  visit  the  ancient  village 
of  Burford,  Ponderby  ?  "  he  asked  on  this 
occasion. 

"  Burford  in  England,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Ponderby,"  pleaded  Stranleigh,  "  kindly 
oblige  me  by  omitting  the  appellation." 

"  Burford  in  England,  sir  ? " 

"  That's  better,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  but  we  will  omit  the  '  sir  '  in  future 
also.  I  am  a  chauffeur,  you  know.  Yes,  I 
do  mean  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  nestling 
cosily  beside  the  brown  river  Windrush,  a 
village  of  very  ancient  houses." 

"  I  have  never  been  there."  Ponderby 
swallow^ed  the  phrase  "  my  lord  "  just  in  time. 

"  Then  you  have  not  seen  the  Priory  of 
that  place — the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  old 
English  manor-house  ?  It  forms  the  back- 
ground of  a  well-known  modern  picture  by 
Waller— 'The  Empty  Saddle.'  The  estate 
was  purchased  by  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Kings  have  put  up  at  the  Priory,  the 
last  being  William  the  Third.  Think  of 
that,  Ponderby  !  Royalty  !  I  know  how 
you  will  respect  the  house  on  that  account. 
One  of  Lenthall's  descendants  was  served  by 
an  ideal  butler,  who  was  happy,  contented, 
well-paid — therefore,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances, satisfied.  One  day  he  fell  heir  to 
three  thousand  pounds,  which  at  present 
would  be  not  quite  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
but  at  that  time  was  a  good  deal  more. 
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Against  his  master's  protests,  he  resigned  bis 
butlership. 

" '  I  have  always  wished  to  live,'  he 
confessed,  '  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a 
year — to  Hve  as  a  gentleman  for  that  period. 
I  will  return  to  you  a  year  from  to-day,  and, 
if  you  wish  to  engage  me,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  re-enter  your  service.' 

''  He  spent  his  long-coveted  year  and  the 
three  thousand  pounds,  returning  and  taking 
up  his  old  service  again  on  the  date  he  had 
set.  Now,  Ponderby,  there's  a  precedent  for 
you,  and  I  know  how  you  love  precedents. 
Remembering  this  historical  fact,  I  have 
placed  in  the  bank  of  *  Altonville  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  your  credit.  You 
cannot  return  to  Old  England  just  yet,  but 
you  may  enjoy  New  England.  Already 
constituting  myself  your  servant,  I  have 
taken  a  furnished  house  for  you,  and  all  I 
ask  in  return  is  that  I  may  officiate  as  your 
chauffeur.  I  hope  to  make  some  interesting 
experiments  with  the  modern  American 
automobile." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Lord  Stranleigh 
at  the  wheel  saw  much  of  a  charming 
country,  sometimes  with  Ponderby  in  the 
back  seat,  but  more  often  without  him,  for 
the  inestimable  valet  was  quite  evidently  ill 
at  ease  through  this  change  of  their  relative 
positions. 

One  balmy,  beautiful  day  during  the 
exceptionally  mild  Indian  summer  of  that 
year,  Stranleigh  left  Altonville  alone  in  his 
motor,  and  turned  into  a  road  that  led  north- 
ward, ultimately  reaching  the  mountains 
to  be  seen  dimly  in  the  autumn  haze  far 
to  the  north.  It  was  a  favourite  drive 
of  his,  for  it  led  along  the  uplands  within 
sight  of  a  group  of  crystal  lakes  with 
well-wooded  banks  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  district  was  practically  untouched  by 
commerce,  save  that  here  and  there  along 
the  valley  stood  substantial  mills,  originally 
built  to  take  advantage  of  the  water-power 
from  the  brawling  river  connecting  the  lakes. 
Some  of  these  factories  had  been  abandoned, 
and  were  slowly  becoming  as  picturesque  as 
an  old  European  castle.  Others  were  still 
in  going  order,  and  doubtless  the  valley  had 
once  been  prosperous,  but,  lagging  behind  an 
age  of  tremendous  progress,  had  lost  step, 
as  it  were,  with  the  procession.  Lack  of 
adequate  railway  connection  with  the 
outside  world  was  the  alleged  cause,  but 
the  conservatism  of  the  mill-owners,  who,  in 
an  age  of  combination,  had  struggled  on 
individually  to  uphold  the  gospel  of  letting 
well  alone — a  campaign  that  resulted  in  their 


being  left  alone — had  probably  more  to  do 
with  the  bringing  about  adversity  than  the 
absence  of  raihvays.  Some  of  the  mills  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Trusts  and  closed  up. 
One  or  two  still  struggled  on,  hopelessly 
battling  for  individualism  and  independence, 
everyone  but  themselves  recognising  that 
the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Yet  for  a  man  who  wished  to  rest,  and 
desired,  like  the  old-fashioned  millers,  to  be 
left  alone,  this  countryside  was  indeed 
charming.  The  summer  visitors  had  all 
departed,  missing  the  sublimest  time  of  the 
year.  Stranleigh  had  the  road  to  himself, 
and  there  was  no  annoying  speed  limit  to 
hamper  the  energy  of  his  machine.  Without 
any  thought  of  his  disconsolate  valet  moping 
about  an  unnecessarily  large  and  well- 
furnished  house,  the  selfish  young  man 
breathed  the  exhilarating  air  and  revelled 
in  his  freedom. 

He  passed  a  young  couple,  evidently  lovers, 
standing  on  a  grassy  knoll,  gazing  across  a 
blue  lake  at  the  wooded  banks  on  the  other 
side,  seemingly  at  a  fine  old  colonial  mansion 
which  stood  in  an  opening  of  the-  woods, 
with  well-kept  grounds  sloping  down  to  the 
water's  edge. 

A  man  driving  a  car  enjoys  small  oppor- 
tunity for  admiring  scenery  and  architecture, 
so  Stranleigh  paid  little  regard  to  the  view, 
but  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  in  whose  expression  there  appeared  a 
tinge  of  sadnjess  which  enhanced  her  loveli- 
ness ;  then  he  was  past,  with  the  empty  road 
before  him.  He  fell  into  a  reverie,  a  most 
dangerous  state  of  mind  for  a  chauffeur, 
since  a  fall  into  a  reverie  on  the  part  of  a 
driver  may  mean  a  fall  into  a  ravine  on  the 
part  of  the  machine.  The  reverie,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  a  shout,  and  then  by 
another.  He  slowed  down  and  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  that  the  young 
man  was  sprinting  towards  him  at  a  record- 
breaking  speed.  Stranleigh  declutched  his 
automobile  and,  applying  the  brakes,  came 
to  a  standstill.  The  young  man  came  up 
breathlessly. 

"You  are  the  chauffeur  of  that  English- 
man in  Altonville,  are  you  not  ?  "  he  panted, 
breathing  hard. 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  going  to  meet  him,  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  out  for  my  pleasure." 

"  I'll  give  you  a  dollar  if  you  take  my  wife 
and  me  back  to  Altonville." 

Stranleigh  smiled. 

"  I    go,    my    chief ;    I    am    ready,"    he 
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murmured.  "  It  is  not  for  your  silver 
l)ri^lit,  but  for  your  wiusouie  lady." 

"  My  wife  has  sprained  her  ankle  and 
cannot  walk,"  explained  the  young  man. 

"  1  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  replied  Lord 
Stranleigh.  '^  Get  in,  aud  we  will  go  back  to 
her  hi  a  jiffy." 

The  young  man  sprang  into  the  car,  which 
the  amateur  chauffeur  turned  very  deftly, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  drew  up  close  to 
the  grassy  bank  where  the  girl  was  sitting. 
The  young  husband  very  tenderly  lifted  her 
to  the  back  seat,  and  the  polite  chauffeur, 
after  again  expressing  his  regret  at  the 
accident,  drove  the  car  swiftly  to  Alton ville, 
stopping  at  the  house  of  the  only  doctor. 

The  young  man  rang  the  bell,  and,  before 
the  door  was  opened,  he  had  carried  the  girl 
up  the  steps.  Presently  he  returned,  and 
found  Stranleigh  still  sitting  in  the  chauffeur's 
seat,  meditatively  contemplating  the  traffic- 
less  street.  His  late  passenger  thrust  hand 
in  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  silver  dollar. 

"  I  am  ever  so  much  obhged,"  he  said, 
"  and  am  sorry  to  have  detained  you  so 
long." 

"The  detention  was  nothing.  To  be  of 
assistance,  however  slight,  is  a  pleasure, 
marred  only  by  the  fact  of  the  lady's  mis- 
adventure. I  hope  to  hear  that  her  injury 
is  not  serious,  and  then  I  shall  be  well 
repaid." 

"You  will  not  be  repaid,"  returned  the 
young  man,  with  a  slight  frown  on  his  brow, 
"  until  you  have  accepted  this  dollar." 

Stranleigh  laughed  gently. 

"  I  told  you  at  the  beginning  that  I  was 
not  working  for  coin." 

The  young  man  came  closer  to  the  auto- 
mobile. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  I 
fear  that  now  we  are  in  Altonville,  that 
pompous  gentleman,  your  boss,  may  come 
along,  and  you  will  get  into  trouble. 
Masters  do  not  like  their  men  to  use  their 
motors  for  other  people's  convenience." 

"  Don't  worry  about  Mr.  Ponderby.  He 
is  a  very  good-hearted  person,  and  his 
pomposity  merely  a  mannerism.  I  am 
waiting  to  take  madam  and  yourself  to 
your  residence." 

"It  isn't  much  of  a  residence,"  laughed 
the  young  man  rather  grimly — "  only  a  couple 
of  rooms  and  a  small  kit<?hen,  and  is  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  this  spot." 

"  Then  I'll  take  you  that  hundred  yards." 

"  I  work  in  Fulmer's  grist  mill,"  explained 
the  man,  "  and  business  is  not  very  good,  so 
I  had  the  day  off.     This  is  a  time  of  year 


when  we  ought  to  be  busy,  but  the  trade  is 
merely  local.  The  huge  concerns  down  east 
and  further  west  do  practically  all  the 
grinding  nowadays." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  doctor  appeared 
at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

"It's  all  right,  Mr.  Challis,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "  Mrs.  Challis  must  stay  indoors 
for  a  few  days  and  be  careful  to  rest  her 
foot.  The  cure  may  be  tedious,  but  not 
painful,  thanks  to  prompt  treatment." 

Challis  brought  out  his  wife,  and  Stran- 
leigh took  them  to  the  two-storied  frame 
house  of  which  they  occupied  part.  When 
the  young  man  came  out  to  thank  the 
chauffeur,  he  found  the  street  empty. 

A  week  later,  Stranleigh's  passengers  heard 
the  purr  of  an  automobile  outside  the  cottage. 
Challis  opened  the  door  in  response  to  the 
chauffeur's  knock. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Stranleigh,  shaking 
hands  cheerfully.  "  What  a  lovely  day  !  I 
am  delighted  to  know^  that  Mrs.  Challis  has 
completely  recovered.  I  did  not  care  to 
trouble  you  with  repeated  calls,  but  the 
doctor  has  been  very  kind,  and  has  kept  me 
informed  of  her  progress.  It  is  with  his 
permission  that  I  come  to  offer  you  a  spin 
in  the  car.  I'll  take  you  anywhere  you  wish 
to  go,  and  this  invitation  is  extended  with 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Ponderby,  so  you 
may  enjoy  the  run  to  the  full.  My  name's 
Johnson — not  Jack,  the  celebrated,  but 
Henry,  the  unknown. 

Challis  laughed. 

"  I'm  delighted  to  meet  you  again,"  he 
said.  "  Come  in  and  sfee  my  wife.  Her 
worry  has  been  that  she  has  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  former 
kindness.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  ride. 
I  have  been  too  much  in  the  house  lately." 

"  Another  day  off,  eh  ?  " 

"  All  days  are  off  days  now,"  growled 
Challis.     "  The  grist  mill  has  shut  down." 

The  lady  received  the  alleged  Johnson 
with  a  graciousness  that  was  quite  charming. 
She  thanked  him  in  a  manner  so  winning 
that  Stranleigh  sat  there  overcome  with  an 
attack  of  shyness  he  had  never  been  able  to 
shake  off.  He  could  not  help  noticing  the 
subtle  melancholy  of  her  beautiful  face,  a 
hint  of  which  he  had  received  in  that  brief 
first  glance  as  he  passed  in  the  automobile. 
He  attributed  it  then  to  her  mishap,  but 
now  realised  its  cause  was  something  deeper 
and  more  permanent.  He  was  astonished 
later  to  find  her  so  resolute  in  refusing  his 
invitation.  She  wished  her  husband  to  go 
for  a  drive,  but  would  not  avail  herself  of 
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tbat  pleasure.  In  vain  Straiileigh  urged  tlie 
doctor's  dictum  that  it  would  be  good  for 
her,  especially  as  the  day  was  so  fine  and 
she  had  endured  a  week  of  enforced  idleness 
indoors. 

"Some  other  day,  perhaps,"  she  said, 
"  but  not  now."  And  he  speedily  recognised 
that  her  firmness  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

All  her  own  powers  of  persuasiveness, 
however,  were  turned  upon  her  husband. 

"  You  must  go,  Jim,"  she  insisted.  "  I 
have  kept  you  a  prisoner  for  a  week,  and 
you  need  the  fresh  air  much  more  than 
I  do." 

James  Challis,  protesting  more  and  more 
faintly,  at  last  gave  w^ay,  and  the  two  men 
drove  off  together,  while  Mrs.  Challis 
fluttered  a  handkerchief  from  her  window  in 
adieu. 

Challis  had  refused  to  sit  in  the  back  seat, 
and  took  his  place  beside  the  chauffeur. 

"  Where  shall  w^e  go  .'^  "  asked  the  latter. 

*'  Drive  to  the  place  where  you  found  us," 
said  his  passenger,  and  there  they  w^ent.  On 
the  w^ay  thither,  neither  spoke,  but,  at  a  sign 
from  Challis,  Stranleigh  stopped  the  car. 

"  You  must  not  think,"  began  the  former, 
"  that  my  wife  did  not  wish  to  come.  I 
know  from  the  expression  of  her  eyes  that 
she  did.  Her  reason  for  declining  was  one 
that  I  imagine  any  woman  would  consider 
adequate,  and  any  man  the  reverse." 

*'  I  am  an  exception  so  far  as  the  men  are 
concerned,"  said  Stranleigh,  coming  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  suspected,  "for  I 
am  sure  that  whatever  motive  actuated 
Mrs.  Chalhs,  it  was  commendable  and  right." 

"  Thank  you,"  responded  the  other.  "  I 
am  with  you  there.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
.clothes.  My  wdfe  possesses  no  costume 
suitable  for  a  motor  excursion." 

"In  that  case,"  cried  Stranleigh  im- 
pulsively, "  the  defect  is  easily  remedied.  I 
have  saved  a  bit  from  the  ample  salary 
Mr.  Ponderby  allows  me,  and  if  I  may  offer 
you " 

"  I  could  not  accept  anything,"  interrupted 
Challis. 

"  Merely  a  temporary  loan  until  the  grist 
mill  begins  operations." 

Challis  shook  his  head. 

"  That  mill  will  never  grind  again  with 
the  water  that  is  past  nor  the  water 
that  is  to  come.  Fulmer  has  gone  smash, 
and  I  could  not  accept  a  loan  that  I  do 
not  see  my  way  to  repay.  Nevertheless,  I 
appreciate  fully  the  kindness  of  your  offer, 
and,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
got  myself  entangled,  for  there  is  no  use  in 


concealing  from  you  what  you  must  already 
have  seen — that  I  am  desperately  poor,  so 
much  so  that  I  sometimes  lose  courage, 
and  consider  myself  a  failure,  which  is  not  a 
pleasant  state  of  mind  to  get  into." 

"  Oh,  I've  often  felt  that  w^ay  myself," 
said  Stranleigh  ;  "  but  nobody's  a  failure 
unless  he  thinks  he  is.  You  strike  me  as  a 
capable  man.  You  have  youth  and  energy 
and,  added  to  that,  great  good  luck.  I'm  a 
believer  in  luck  myself." 

This  commendation  did  not  chase  the 
gloom  from  the  face  of  Challis. 

"  You  have  knocked  from  under  me,"  he 
said,  "  the  one  frail  prop  on  which  I  leaned. 
I  have  been  excusing  myself  by  blaming  the 
run  of  horrid  bad  luck  I  have  encountered." 

Stranleigh  shook  his  head. 

"  You  can't  truthfully  say  that,"  he 
rejoined  quietly,  "while  you  have  had 
the  supreme  good  fortune  to  enlist  the 
affection  of  so  clever  and  charming  a  wife." 

The  gloom  disappeared  from  ChaUis's 
countenance  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  at  that 
moment  flitted  from  the  surface'  of  the  lake. 
He  thrust  forth  his  hand,  and,  there  being 
no  onlookers,  Stranleigh  grasped  it. 

"  Shake  !  "  cried  Challis.  "  I'll  never  say 
'  ill  luck '  again  !  I  wish  she  had  come 
with  us." 

"  So  do  I,"  agreed  Stranleigh. 

"  I'd  like  her  to  have  heard  you  talk." 

"  Oh,  not  for  that  reason.  I'd  like  her 
to  enjoy  this  scenery." 

"Yes,  and  the  deuce  of  it  is,  she  practically 
owns  the  scene.  Look  at  that  house  across 
the  lake." 

"  A  mansion,  I  should  call  it." 

"  A  mansion  it  is.  That's  where  my  wife 
came  from.  Think  of  my  selfishness  in 
taking  her  from  such  a  home  to  wretched 
rooms  in  a  cottage  and  abject  poverty  !  " 

"  I  prefer  not  to  think  of  your  selfishness, 
but  rather  of  her  nobility  in  going.  It 
revives  in  a  cynical  man  like  myself  his 
former  belief  in  the  genuine  goodness  of  the 
world." 

"  It  all  came  about  in  this  way,"  continued 
Challis.  "  I  graduated  at  a  technical  college 
— engineering.  I  began  work  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  and  started  in  to  do  my 
best,  being  ambitious.  This  was  appreciated, 
and  I  got  on." 

"  In  what  line  ?  "  asked  Stranleigh. 

"  In  a  hue  which  at  that  time  w^as  some- 
what experimental.  The  firm  for  which 
I  worked  might  be  called  a  mechanical- 
medical  association,  or  perhaps  'surgical' 
would  be  a  better  term.     We  had  no  plant 
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or  factory,  nothing  but  offices.  We  were 
advisers.  I  was  sent  here  and  there  all 
over  the  country  to  mills  that  were  not  in  a 
good  state  of  health — dividends  falling  off, 
business  declining,  competition  too  severe, 
and  what  not.  I  looked  over  the  works, 
talked  with  managers  and  men,  formed  con- 
clusions, then  sent  a  report  to  my  firm 
containing  details  and  such  suggestions  as  I 
had  to  offer.  My  firm  communicated  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  works  accordingly,  and 
collected  its  bill." 

"  That  should  be  an  interesting  occupa- 
tion," said  Stranleigh,  whose  attention  was 
enlisted. 

"  It  was.  One  day  I  was  sent  up  here  to 
inspect  the  factory  of  Stanmore  Anson,  a 
large  stone  structure  which  you  could  see 
from  here  were  it  not  concealed  by  that  hill 
to  the  right.  It  has  been  in  the  Anson 
family  for  three  generations,  and  had  earned 
a  lot  of  money  in  its  time,  but  is  now  as 
old-fashioned  as  Noah's  Ark.  It  was  cruelly 
wasteful  of  human  energy  and  mechanical 
power.  It  should  have  had  a  set  of  turbines 
instead  of  the  ancient,  moss-grown,  over- 
shot waterwheels.  The  machinery  was  out  of 
date  and  ill  placed.  The  material  in  course 
of  manufacture  had  to  go  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  all  over  the  building,  handled  and 
re-handled,  backward  and  forward,  instead 
of  passing  straight  through  the  factory, 
entering  as  raw  material  and  coming 
out  the  finished  product.  I  reported  to 
my  firm  that  the  establishment  needed  a 
complete  overhauling,  that  it  ought  to  have 
new  machinery,  -but  that  if  it  was  compulsory 
to  keep  the  old  machines  at  work,  they 
should  be  entirely  rearranged  in  accordance 
with  the  sketch  I  submitted,  so  that  un- 
necessary handling  of  the  product  might  be 
avoided.  I  set  down  the  minimum  expense 
that  must  be  incurred,  and  also  submitted 
an  estimate  covering  the  cost  of  turbines 
and  new  machinery,  which  I  admit  was  large 
in  the  bulk,  but  really  the  most  economical 
thing  to  do." 

*'  I  see.  And  the  old  man  objected  to 
the  expense,  or  perhaps  had  not  the  necessary 
capital  to  carry  out  your  suggestion  ?  What 
sort  of  a  person  is  he  ?  Unreasonable,  I 
suppose  you  consider  him  ?  " 

"  Strangely  enough,  I  never  met  him  in 
my  life." 

"  And  you  married  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  Had  to.  I  was  determined  to  take  the 
girl  away  whether  I  reformed  the  factory  or 
not,  and  here  you  see  where  good  luck  and 
the  reverse    mingled.     When    I   arrived  at 


Mr.  Anson's  factory,  the  old  man  was  in  New 
York,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  learned,  of  raising 
a  loan  or  of  selling  the  property,  neither  of 
which  projects  he  was  able  to  carry  out." 

"  That  was  his  misfortune  rather  than  his 
fault,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  In  a  way,  yes  ;  still,  the  Trust  had  offered 
him  a  reasonable  figure  for  his  factory.  He 
not  only  refused,  but  he  fought  the  Trust 
tooth  and  nail,  thinking  that,  with  low  taxa- 
tion and  country  wages,  he  could  meet 
the  competition,  \¥hich,  of  course,  with  the 
factory  in  its  present  state,  he  could  not  do. 
The  fact  that  he  was  put  up  against  the 
Trust  became  well  known,  so  that  he  could 
neither  borrow  nor  sell.  While  in  New 
York,  he  called  several  times  on  Langdon, 
Bliss  &  Co.,  the  firm  that  employed  me. 
When  my  report  came  in  and  was  read  to 
him,  I  understand  he  fell  into  a  tremendous 
rage,  and  characterised  our  company  as  a  body 
of  swindlers.  Mr.  Langdon  ordered  him 
out  of  the  office. 

"  That  was  the  first  spoke  in  my  wheel. 
Mr.  Langdon  was  a  capable  man,  always 
courteous  and  very  calm  when  dealing  with 
his  fellows,  so  I  am  sure  that  my  father-in- 
law  must  have  been  exceedingly  violent  when 
he  provoked  Langdon  to  vocal  wrath.  I 
judge  that  Langdon,  when  he  recovered 
from  his  outbreak,  regretted  it  extremely,  and 
•was  inclined  to  blame  me  for  rather  muddling 
the  affair  of  Anson's  mill.  I  may  say  that 
I  had  been  placed  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
position.  The  proprietor  was  absent,  and  had 
not  taken  his  foreman  into  his  confidence, 
therefore  this  foreman  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  investigation.  The  employes 
were  suspicious,  not  knowing  wdiat  this 
I'esearch  by  a  stranger  meant,  so  I  went  to 
Anson's  house,  hoping  to  find  there  someone 
with  sufficient  authority  to  enable  me  to  get 
the  information  I  must  have. 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Anson,  a  kindly  w^oman,  but 
realised  in  a  moment  that  no  authority  had 
been  delegated  to  her.  She  appeared  afraid 
to  suggest  anything,  but  called  in  her  only 
daughter  to  assist  at  our  conference.  The 
girl  at  once  said  she  would  accompany  me  to 
the  mill,  and  did  so.  I  shall  never  forget 
with  what  infinite  tact  and  persuasiveness  she 
won  over  the  foreman,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  workmen  all  knew  and  liked  her, 
for  her  very  presence  appeared  to  dissipate 
distrust.  I  saw  Miss  Anson  home,  and  it 
seemed,  as  my  investigations  progressed, 
many  conferences  became  more  and  more 
necessary.  You're  a  young  man,  and 
doubtless  you  know  how  it  is  yourself." 
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*'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't,"  interjected 
Stranleigh,  "  but  I  can  guess." 

"Well,  your  guess  is  right.  We  had  no 
difficulty  with  Mrs.  Anson,  but  both  mother 
and  daughter  were  uneasy  about  how  the 
father  would  take  it.  I  wrote  him  what  I 
hoped  was  a  straightforward  letter,  putting 
the  case  to  him  as  man  to  man.  He  answered 
with  a  very  brief  and  terse  letter  that  left  me 
no  doubt  regarding  his  opinion  ;  but  my  own 
communication  had  arrived  at  an  unfortunate 
time — the  day  after  he  had  been  ordered  out 
of  our  office.  He  at  once  enclosed  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Langdon,  saying  in  effect — 

"  '  This  is  the  sort  of  man  you  sent  like  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  to  my  home.' 

"  Langdon  telegraphed,  asking  if  this  was 
true.  I,  of  course,  had  to  admit  it  was,  with 
the  result  of  instant  dismissal.  I  never 
would  have  let  either  mother  or  daughter 
know  about  this,  but  my  reticence  was  vain, 
for  Mr.  Anson  wrote  a  stinging  letter  to  his 
daughter,  saying  she  could  do  what  she  pleased 
about  marrying  me,  but  that  he  had  secured 
my  dismissal.  It  is  strange,"  Ohallis 
murmured  reflectively,  speaking  more  to 
himself  than  to  his  companion — "  it  is  strange 
that  a  father  rarely  recognises  that,  when  he 
comes  to  a  difference  with  one  of  his  children, 
he  is  meeting — in  part,  at  least — some  of  his 
own  characteristics.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever 
be  so  unreasonable  as " 

Stranleigh's  eye  twinkled  as  he  remembered 
how  firm  the  girl  had  been  in  refusing  the 
automobile  invitation,  yet  giving  no  explana- 
tion of  that  refusal. 

"  What  Gertrude  said  to  me  was,  holding 
her  head  very  proudly  :  '  I  have  received  my 
father's  permission  to  marry  you,  and  if  you 
are  ready  for  an  immediate  ceremony,  I  am 
willing.' 

"  We  were  married  before  the  old  man 
returned  from  New  York." 

"Has  there  been  no  further  communication 
between  Mr.  Anson  and  yourself  ? 

"  On  my  part,  yes — ignored  by  him.  It 
was  Gertrude  who  wished  to  -stay  in  Alton- 
ville.  She  knew  a  financial  crisis  was 
threatening  her  father,  and  she  hoped  that 
in  some  way  I  should  be  able  to  advise  him. 
That  was  not  to  be.  She  requested  per- 
mission to  take  away  her  belongings.  This 
was  refused.  Everything  she  possessed, 
Mr.  Anson  said,  had  been  purchased  with  his 
money.  They  remained  at  his  home,  and 
slie  was  welcome  to  use  them  at  his  house 
any  time  she  chose  to  return  ;  but,  having 
exchanged  his  care  for  that  of  another  man, 
it  was  the  other  man's  duty  to  provide  what 


she  needed.    This  ended  our  communication, 
and  brings  us  to  the  present  moment." 

"  Can  you  drive  a  car  ?  "  asked  Stranleigh. 

"Yes."^ 

"The  immediate  question  strikes  me  as 
being  that  of  wearing  apparel.  I  propose  to 
return  with  at  least  a  boxful.  I  don't  like 
to  be  baffled,  and  I  wish  Mrs.  Challis  to  come 
out  with  us  for  a  run.  Will  you  exchange 
seats  and  drive  me  down  to  the  mill  ?  " 

"  You're  up  against  a  tough  proposition," 
demurred  ChaUis. 

"  A  proposition  usually  gives  way  if  you 
approach  it  tactfully,  as  Miss  Anson 
approached  the  manager.  If  you  have  never 
seen  her  father,  he  will  not  recognise  you,  so 
let  us  call  at  the  mill." 

"  He  would  not  recognise  me,  but  the 
foreman  would,  also  many  of  the  men." 

"  We  must  chance  that." 

The  two  young  men  exchanged  seats,  and 
Challis  at  the  wheel,  with  more  caution  than 
ever  Stranleigh  used,  sent  the  car  spinning 
down  the  slightly  descending  road  by  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  until  they  came  to  the 
water-level.  No  word  was  spoken  between 
them,  but  his  lordship  studied  with  keen 
scrutiny,  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  the 
profile  of  the  intent  driver.  He  was 
immensely  taken  with  the  young  man,  and 
meditated  on  the  story  to  which  he  had 
listened.  The  effect  left  on  his  mind  by  that 
recital  surprised  him.  It  was  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  old  man  who  had  acted 
so  obstreperously,  and  gradually  he  placed 
this  feehng  to  the  credit  of  Challis,  who 
had  shown  no  rancour  against  his  father-in- 
law,  either  in  word  or  tone.  Yes,  he  liked 
Challis,  and  was  sorry  for  the  elderly  Anson, 
one  evidently  advanced  in  years,  battling 
against  forces  that  were  too  much  for  him, 
stubbornly  using  antiquated  methods  in  a 
world  that  had  outgrown  them — the  muzzle- 
loader  against  the  repeating  rifle.  These 
two  men  should  be  pulling  together. 

"  There's  the  factory,"  said  Challis  at 
last ;  and  Stranleigh,  looking  up,  beheld 
further  down  the  valley  a  three-storied 
structure,  unexpectedly  huge,  built  apparently 
for  all  the  ages.  There  was  no  sign  of  activity 
about  it,  but  the  roar  of  waters  came  to 
their  ears — idle  w^aters,  nevertheless,  that 
were  turning  no  wheels,  the  muffled  sound  of 
an  unimpeded  minor  cataract. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  cried  Stranleigh,  jumping 
out  as  the  car  stopped. 

Challis  said  nothing,  but  an  expression  of 
deep  anxiety  darkened  his  countenance. 
There  were  plastered  here  and  there  on  the 


^* '  Shall  wc  throw  our 
differences  on  that 
scrap-heap? ' " 


stone  walls  great  white  posters 
bearing  printing  like  the 
■  headings  of  a  sensational 
newspaper  magnified  several 
hundred  times. 

AUCTION   SALE. 

BY    OBDEH   OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
COURT, 

that  desirable  pi'opertj  known  as 
Anson's  Mill,  fully  equipped  witli 
machinery,  in  condition  for  immediate  use,  witli 
never-failing  water-power,  which  at  slight  expense 
may  be  enormously  increased,  together  with  ten 
acres  of  freeliold  land,  without  ]'eserve  to  the 
highest  bidder,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November. 

"  A  desirable  property,"  said  Challis  sadly, 
"  which  nobody  desires  except  the  Trust,  and 
probably  H  cares  nothing  about  it  now," 

"  You  forget  that  it  is  desired  by  Stanmore 
Anson." 

"  I   am  afraid    that  even  he  is   tired  of  it  by  this  time.      I  am  sorry,  l)ut  T   feared 
it  was  inevitable." 

2  E 
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Sbranleigh  looked  up  at  him. 
"  Could  you  make  this  factory  pay  if  it 
were  given  into  your  charge  ?  " 
"  Not  in  its  present  condition." 

"I  mean,  of  course,  with  your  recom- 
mendations carried  out.  If  the  mill,  free 
from  all  encumhrances,  filled  with  modern 
machinery  rightly  placed,  were  put  under 
your  management,  could  you  make  it  pay  ?  " 

Challis  did  not  answer  for  some  moments. 
His  hrow  was  wrinkled  in  thought,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  making  some  mental 
calculations. 

"There  would  need  to  be  a  suitable 
amount  of  working  capital " 

"  Yes,  yes,  all  that  is  understood.  Could 
you  make  it  pay  ?  " 

"  I  am  almost  sure  I  could,  but  there  is 
that  incalculable  factor,  the  opposition  of  the 
Trust." 

"  Hang  the  Trust !  "  cried  Stranleigh.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  should  have  said  '  Blow 
the  Trust ! '  I  thought  I  had  lost  the  power 
of  becoming  excited,  not  to  say  profane.  It 
must  be  the  exhilarating  air  of  America. 
The  sale  is  a  good  way  off  yet,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  further  off  before  I  get  through 
with  it.  If  you  will  accept  the  management, 
and  your  father-in-law  proves  at  all  reason- 
able, I  guarantee  to  find  the  necessary 
money." 

"  You  mean  that  Mr.  Ponder  by " 

"  Exactly.  I  am  his  chief  business 
adviser  as  well  as  his  only  chauffeur.  But 
we  are  forgetting  the  matter  in  hand.  We 
must  rescue  the  wardrobe  of  Mrs.  Challis. 
Drive  on  to  the  mansion.  You  know  the 
way,  and  I  don't." 

"  I'm  a  w^arned-off  trespasser,  but  here 
goes." 

"  You  won't  be  called  on  to  trespass 
very  much  ;  you're  my  chauffeur  pro  iem. 
Perhaps  you  won't  need  to  enter  the  house 
at  all.  I  shall  see  Mrs.  Anson  before  I  meet 
lier  husband,  if  possible,  and  will  try  to 
persuade  her  to  give  me  the  wardrobe." 

"  She  would  not  have  the  courage  to  do 
that  without  her  husband's  permission,  and 
he  will  never  give  it." 

"We'll  see  about  that.  Ah,  the  mill  is 
not  the  only  piece  of  property  to  be  sold  !  " 

They  had  turned  into  a  well-shaded 
avenue,  to  the  massive  stone  gate-pillars  of 
w^hich  were  attached  posters  similar  to  those 
at  the  mill,  only  in  this  case  it  was  :  "  This 
valuable,  desirable,  and  palatial  residence," 
with  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  attached, 
that  were  to  be  knocked  down  by  the 
auctioneer's  hammer. 


"  I  might  have  known,"  commented  Stran- 
leigh, "  that  if  Mr.  Anson  was  bankrupt  at 
his  mill,  he  was  also  bankrupt  at  his  house." 

They  drew  up  at  the  entrance.  Stranleigh 
stepped  down  and  rang  the  bell,  Challis 
remaining  in  the  car.  Shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  the  visitor  was  greeted  by  a 
sad-looking  elderly  woman. 

"  Mrs.  Anson,'-'  said  the  young  man  very 
deferentially,  "  I  expect  your  forgiveness  for 
this  intrusion  on  my  part  when  I  say  that  I 
am  here,  in  some  sense,  as  an  ambassador  from 
your  daughter." 

"  From  my  daughter  !  "  gasped  the  old 
lady  in  astonishment.  "  Is  she  well,  and 
where  is  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  well,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and 
is  living  with  her  husband  over  in  the 
village." 

"  In  her  last  letter  she  said  her  husband 
was  taking  her  to  New  York.  There  had 
been  a — misunderstanding."*  The  old  lady 
hesitated  for  a  moment  before  using  that 
mild  term.  "  On  the  day  her  letter  was 
received,  I  went  to  the  hotel  at  which  they 
were  stopping,  and  was  told  by  the  landlord 
they  had  gone — he  did  not  know  where. 
Do  you  tell  me  they  have  been  living  in 
Altonville  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  but  cannot  be  sure.  I  met 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Challis  for  the  first  time  only  a 
week  ago." 

"  I  hope  she  is  happy." 

"  She  is,"  said  Stranleigh  confidently,"  and, 
before  the  day  is  done,  her  mother  will  be 
happy  also." 

Mrs.  Anson  shook  her  head.  She  was 
on  the  verge  of  tears,  which  Stranleigh  saw 
and  dreaded.     So  he  said  hurriedly — 

"  You  will  select  me  what  you  think  she 
should  have  at  once,  and  I  will  take  the  box 
or  parcel  to  Altonville  in  my  car." 

"  When  at  last  her  father  saw  that  every- 
thing we  possessed  must  be  sold,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Anson,  "he  packed  up  in  trunks  what 
belonged  to  Gertrude,  and  as  we  could  not 
learn  where  to  send  them,  Mr.  Asa  Perkins, 
a  friend  of  ours  who  lives  in  Boston,  lent  us 
a  room  in  which  to  store  the  things,  and  they 
are  there  now." 

"  How  odd  !  "  exclaimed  Stranleigh.  "  I 
met  Mr.  Perkins  just  before  he  left  his 
summer  residence,  and  took  the  place 
furnished,  acting  for  the  present  tenant.  It 
is  much  too  large  for  him,  and  some  of  the 
rooms  are  locked.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
the  keys  ?  " 

"  No,  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
housekeeper.     She  is  there  still,  is  she  not  ?  " 
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"Yes.     I    took   the   house   as   it   stood, 
servants  and  all." 

"Til   write   a  note  to   the   housekeeper, 
then.     What  name  shall  I  say  ?  " 

"  Please  write  it  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Challis. 
He's  outside  now,  in  my  car." 

''May  I  bring  him  in?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 
"  Certainly,"  said  Stranleigh,  with  a  smile. 
"  It's  your  house,  you  know." 
"  Not  for  long,"  she  sighed. 
"Ah,"  drawled   Stranleigh,  "Mr.  Challis 
and  I  propose  that  this  sale  shall  not  take 
place.     If  I  may  have  a  short  conversation 
with  your  husband,  I  think  we  shall  come 
to  terms." 

An  expression  of  anxiety  overspread  her 
face. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  not  ask  Jim  to 
come  in."    She  hesitated. 

"  Your  husband  does  not  know  him,  and 
I  would  rather  you  did  not  tell  him  who  is 
with  me.  Just  say  that  Mr.  Johnson  and  a 
friend  wish  to  negotiate  about  the  factory." 

Stanmore  Anson  proved  to  be  a  person 
of  the  liale  old  EngHsh  yeoman  type  as 
portrayed  by  illustrators,  although  his 
ancestors  originally  came  from  Sweden. 
His  face  was  determined,  his  lips  firm,  and, 
despite  his  defeats,  the  lurking  sparkle  of 
combat  still  animated  his  eyes. 

"  Before  we  begin  any  conversation 
regarding  a  sale,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
answer  this  question,  Mr.  Johnson — are 
you  connected  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  G.K.R.  Trust  ? " 

"  I  am  not  connected  with  it  directly  or 
indirectly." 

"  You  state  that  on  your  honour  ?  " 
"  No,  I  simply  state  it." 
"  You  wouldn't  swear  it  ?  " 
"  Not  unless  compelled  by  force  of  law." 
"  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to 
you,  sir." 

The  old  man  seemed  about  to  withdraw, 
then  hesitated,  remembering  he  was  in  his 
own  house.  Stranleigh  sat  there  unperturbed 
"  You  have  nothing  further  to  say,  Mr. 
Anson,  because  two  thoughts  are  sure  to 
occur  to  you.  First,  a  man  whose  word  you 
would  not  accept  cannot  be  believed  either 
on  his  honour  or  his  oath.  Second,  the 
Trust  doesn't  need  to  send  an  emissary  to 
you  ;  it  has  only  to  wait  until  November 
and  acquire  your  factory  at  its  own  figure. 
No  one  except  myself  would  bid  against  the 
Trust." 

"That's  quite  true,"  agreed  Anson.    "I  beg 

your  pardon.     What  have  you  to  propose  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  know  the  sum  that  will  see 


you  clear,  and  enable  you  to  tear  down  those 
posters  at  the  gates  and  those  on  the  mill." 

Stan  more  Anson  drew  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  glanced  over  it,  then  named  the 
amount. 

"Yery  good,"  said  Stranleigh  decisively. 

"  I'll  pay  that  for  the  mill  and  the  ten  acres." 

"  They   are   not  worth   it,"  said   Anson. 

"Wait,  and   even   though   you    outbid   the 

Trust,  you'll  get  it  at  a  lower  figure." 

"  We'll  make  the  mill  worth  it.  You  may 
retain  the  residence  and  the  rest  of  tlie 
property." 

"  There  is  but  one  proviso,"  said  the  old 
man — "  I  wish  to  name  the  manager." 

"  I  regret  I  cannot  agree  to  that,  Mr. 
Anson.  I  have  already  chosen  the  manager, 
and  guarantee  that  he  will  prove  efficient." 

"  I'll  forego  your  generous  offer  of  the 
house  and  property  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
appoint  the  manager." 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Anson,  but  you  touch 
the  only  point  on  which  I  cannot  give  way." 
"  Very   well,"   cried   Anson    angrily,   his 
eyes  ablaze — "  the  arrangement  is  off  !  " 

Both  young  men  saw  that  Anson  was 
indeed  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  his  ancestors 
had  been  in  many  a  hard -fought  battle. 

"  Wait  a  moment  !  "  exclaimed  Challis. 
"  This  will  never  do.  It  is  absurd  to  wreck 
everything  on  a  point  so  trivial.  I  am  the 
man  whom  Mr.  Johnson  wishes  to  make 
manager.  I  now  refuse  to  accept  the  position ; 
but  if  the  bargain  is  completed,  I'll  give 
Mr.  Anson  and  his  manager  all  the  assistance 
and  advice  they  care  to  receive  from  me,  and 
that  without  salary." 

"  Be  quiet,  Challis  !  "  cried  Stranleigh. 
"  Challis  !     Challis  !  "  interrupted  the  old 
man.     "  Is  your  name  Challis  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You're  not  my  son-in-law  ?  " 
"  I  am,  sir." 

"  I  did  you  a  great  injustice,"  admitted 
Anson.  "  I  have  bitterly  regretted  it.  It  is 
you  I  wish  appointed  manager." 

"  Challis,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  take  the  car 
and  bring  your  wife.  Say  her  father  wishes 
to  see  her." 

Challis  disappeared,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  during  which  Anson  and 
Stranleigh  chatted  together,  the  door  opened, 
and  Gertrude  Challis  came  in. 

"  Father,"  she  cried,  "Jim  says  he's  going  to 
.scrap  all  the  machinery  in  the  factory.  Shall  we 
throw^  our  differences  on  that  scrap-heap  ?  " 

The  old  man  gathered  her  to  his  breast 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again.  He  could 
not  trust  his  voice. 
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The  Salt    Industry. 


By  S.  L.  Bensusan  and  George  Simpson. 


IN  years  too  remote  from  ours  for  the 
mind  of  the  trained  geologist  to  picture 
them  with  any  approach  to  satisfaction, 
the  sea  was  master  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Cheshire  country.  To  write  precisely,  it  must 
have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  strengthened 
and  refreshed  only  by  the  high  tides  ;  and, 
as  natural  evaporation  went  on  at  normal 
times,  the  water  could  no  longer  hold  the 
salt  in  solution,  26  per  cent,  being  satura- 
tion point.  So  the  rock-salt  gathered  on  the 
floor  of  the  sea,  and  deposits  accumulated 
through  the  centuries,  waiting  for  a  race 
unborn,  while  above  the  waters  vast  beasts 
haunted  the  shores,  and  strange  birds  of 
monstrous  shape  lived  and  fought  and  died, 
and  through  the  welter  of  contending  forces 
man  arose  the  victor.  Man  of  that  era,  and 
the  beasts  he  pursued  or  fled  from,  are  gone, 
bub  the  rock-salt  that  was  in  the  making 
remains.  The  years  came  when  the  portion 
of  tlie  sea  that  had  invaded  the  land  in 
Triassic  times  was  cut  off  from  the  main  by 
one  of  the  convulsions  to  which  these  islands 
owe  their  present  form  ;  a  salt  lake  remained, 
and  the  old  processes  already  mentioned  went 
on.  That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  waters  of 
the  lake  reached  saturation  point,  the  least 


further  removal  of  the  water  by  evaporation 
caused  the  salt  to  crystallise  on  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.  The  crystals  would  be  perfect 
cubes,  with  very  sharp  edges ;  and  thes? 
cubes,  if  each  were  perfect  in  itself,  would 
grow  into  one  another  at  all  angles,  and 
there  would  be  no  regular  or  even  grouping 
in  the  deposit  so  formed.  As  long  as  the 
evaporation  continued,  so  long  would  tbe 
salt-saturated  water  continue  to  form  crystals 
of  salt  and  to  add  to  the  growth  of  those 
already  formed,  until  the  bottom  of  the 
more  shallow  portions  of  the  lake  would  be 
covered  with  a  crust  of  salt  crystal  of  varying 
size  and  thickness.  x\t  the  end  of  dry  seasons, 
during  which  the  evaporation  is  in  excess, 
the  salt  lake  would  have  shrunk  into  its 
narrowest  limits  ;  and  when  the  rainy  season 
commenced,  the  streams  flowing  into  it 
would  have  brought  down  mud,  clay,  and 
marl  from  the  high-lying  districts  in  whicli 
they  have  their  source.  The  moment  the 
water  of  a  lake  falls  below  saturation 
point,  it  attacks  the  salt  crystals  and  eats 
away  their  fine  angles,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  clay  or  sediment  brought  down  by  the 
streams  is  deposited  and  fills  up  all  the 
spaces  between  the  crystals.    Thus  is  formed 
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the  amorphous  mass  of  salt  and  clay  which 
is  called  rock-salt.  The  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  clay  in  the  rock-salt  indicates 
the  greater  or  less  rainfall  of  the  particular 
season  in  which  it 
was  created.  The 
clay  or  sediment 
is  known  as  marl. 

The  phenomena 
of  tlie  present  ex- 
plain th3  pheno- 
mena of  the  past, 
and  we  may  note, 
in  the  salt  lakes 
of  the  Steppes  and 
Central  Asia,  the 
changes  in  action 
that  produce  the 
results  to  be  found 
in  Cheshire  to-day. 

But  rock-salt  is 
not  the  condiment 
that  serves  our 
table  and  sweetens 
life.  It  is  used  in 
agriculture,  where 
it    serves    for    a 

manure  and  feeds  cattle ;  in  other  industries  it 
helps  to  refine  copper,  and  plays  an  important 
part   in  ammonia,  soda,  and   alkali   works. 


enough,  for  a  shaft  is  sunk  in  a  likely  place 
chosen  by  experts,  who  do  not  often  go 
astray  in  their  reckoning.  When  the  brine  is 
tapped,  it  is  pumped  up  and  fed  to  shallow 


UK    CUTTEUj"  A    MACHINE    DRIVEN    BY    COMPRESSED    AIR,     USED    FOR    CUTTING    THE 
ROCK    ON    THE    LEDGES. 

iron  brine-pans  open  to  the  air.  The  brine 
is  raised  to  the  degree  of  heat  required  tor 
the  equality  of   salt   desired,   and   the   heat 

drives  away  the 
water  and  leaves 
the  salt.  Quick 
evaporation  pro- 
duces the  fine- 
grained table  salt; 
slower  evapora- 
tion produces  the 
coarser  qualities 
that  serve  the 
fish-curing,  bacon- 
curing,  and  a 
dozen  other  com- 
mercial ends,  some 
of  which  are  of 
enormous  import- 
ance in  daily  life. 
To-day  a 
little  group  of 
towns  known  as 
"Wyclies,"  or 
salt  towns,  stands 
over  the  remains 
of  the  inland  sea 


'driving  a  heading      through  the  rock  to  join   another  gaelery. 


Our  table  salt  is  obtained  from  the  remote 
unsunned  depths  of  the  earth,  where  brine 
has  been  stored  by  Nature  beyond  the  reach 
of  evaporation  ;  and  the  procedure  is  simple 


to  which  Cheshire 
owes  no  small  part  of  its  prosperity.  North- 
wicli,  Leftwich,  Nantwich,  AYinsford,  Middle- 
wich,  and  Sandbach  may  be  named  in  this 
connection,  and  here  the  mining  for  rock-salt 
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and  the  pumping 
of  brine  may  be 
seen  in  full 
swing.  To  -  day 
the  brine  -  pans 
are  made  of 
iron,  but  this  was 
the  only  notable 
change  in  well- 
nigh  two  thousand 
years,  for  North- 
wich  Museum 
holds  some  of  the 
leaden  troughs 
i  n  w  h  i  c  h  t  li  e 
Romans,  during 
their  occupation 
of  A  n  g  1  i  a , 
boiled  the  brine 
for  salt.  A  more 
scientific  method, 
to  be  mentioned 
later  on,  has  been  perfected  in  the  last  few 
years. 

The  Englishman  lias  never  known  what 
it  is  to  lack  salt,  nor  has  he  been  reduced,  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  to  the  desperate  straits 
familiar  to  dwellers  in  less  fortunate  lands. 

We  turn  aside  at  this  point  to  recall  a 
conversation  we  had  once  with  a  highly- 
respected  Arab  sheikh  who  lived  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  He  was  a  Hadji  ;  he 
had  gone  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
thrown  stones  at  the  devil  in  the  Valley  of 


AT    THK     R0T'10:\I     OF    Till':     RITAIT,     29'>     FEET     liELOW    GROUND. 


Mina,  after  the  fashion  prescribed  for  True 
Believers. 

But  he  had  not  made  his  fortune  out  of 
pious  practices.  This  devout,  sleek,  smiling 
old  man,  who  was  always  fingering  his  rosary 
and  praising  Allah,  had  been  in  earlier  days 
the  leader  and  then  the  organiser  of  a  section 
of  the  slave  traffic  between  Timbuctoo  and 
South  Morocco,  where  he  now  dwelt.  We 
remember  asking  him  how  he  paid  for  the 
child  slaves  and  the  ostrich  feathers  arid 
the  gold  dust  that  he  brought  back,  and  he 
told  us  that  they 
were  paid  for  in 
salt. 

He  went  on 
to  talk  of  the 
district  of  the 
Sahara  known  as 
El  Djouf,  where 
there  is  a  salt 
city  as  rich  in 
quality,  though 
not  as  large,  as  the 
eastern  oasis  of 
Bilma,  which  is 
visited  by  cara- 
vans of  thousands 
of  camels  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 
In  El  Djouf  there 
is  a  mosque  carved 
out  of  the  rock- 
salt,  and  there 
would  appear  to 
be  natural  bi'ine- 
pans.       Hither 


INSIDK     THE     BUILDINGS     AT     THE    TOP    OF    THE    SHAFT,     COMMONLY    CALLED     "THE 
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the  Hadji  would  direct  his  camels  on 
entering  the  desert  from  the  north-western 
corner,  and  would  load  their  panniers.  Then 
he  would  move  down  to  Timbuctoo,  where 
salt  is  in  great  demand,  and,  after  gathering 
his  human  freight,  return  home  quite 
content  if  three  out  of  five  of  those  he  carried 
off  reached  the  slave  market  of  Marrakesh  in 
safety.  He  had  no  sense  of  shame,  but  he 
had  heavy  curses  for  the  French,  who  have 
cut  the  slave  trade  with  Timbuctoo  and 
brought  a  profitable  caravan  trade  to  an  end. 
AVhen  we  remember  that  the  lump  of  salt 
bought  in  this  country  for  a  shilling  would 
have  been  deemed  high  payment  for  a  human 
being,  we  may  reflect  upon  the  good  fortune 


''bob"   and    his   groom,     taken 

shaft.     this    horse    worked    in 

more  than 


that  has  enriched  England  with  the  gatherings 
of  a  forgotten  sea,  and  with  brine  wells  that 
show  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  To-day,  if  we 
lacked  salt,  we  could  import  it  cheaply  enough, 
or  could  even  obtain  it  from  the  sea-water 
round  our  coasts  ;  but  there  were  hundreds  of 
years  in  our  rough  island  story  when,  but  foi- 
the  home  supplies,  it  would  have  gone  ill 
with  the  Englishman. 

Rock-salt  was  discovered  many  hundreds 
of  years  after  the  brine  wells.  The  first  of 
the*^  Northwich  beds  w^as  found  as  late  as 
1670  ;  the  second  bed,  well  below  the  first, 
was  only  reached  in  1781  ;  and  though  bore- 
holes have  been  sunk  to  a  very  great  depth, 
it  would  seem  that   there  is  no  third  bed 


underlying  the  second.  There  is  little  cause 
for  uneasiness  on  this  account :  the  supply  is 
more  than  enough  for  home  use  and  for 
export ;  indeed,  there  are  many  rock-salt 
mines  that  are  closed  down  to-day  because  the 
demand  is  not  sufficiently  extended  to  justify 
the  working.  Foreign  competition  has 
developed  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  greatest  factor  in  British  salt  pro- 
duction to-day  is  the  Salt  Union,  formed 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  some  forty 
or  fifty  salt  manufacturers,  who  hoped  by 
combination  greatly  to  develop  the  in- 
dustry. The  Union  to-day  employs  over 
three  thousand  workpeople  in  its  extensive 
mining  and  brine  -  pumping  operations, 
is  the  mainstay 
of  the  group  of 
"  Wyches,"  or  salt 
towns,  which  oc- 
cupy the  area 
formeiiy  covered 
by  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  can 
claim  to  handle  a 
million  tons  of  salt 
in  the  year.  The 
Corporation's  coal 
consumption 
approaches  half  a 
million  tons 
annually ;  it  has 
^varehouses  that 
will  hold  one 
hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  tons  of 
salt,  a  big  fleet  of 
steam  and  other 
barges  (some  two 
hundred  in  all)  ; 
and  its  works  are 
not  limited  to 
Cheshire,  for  there 
are  branches  in  Worcestershire  (Stoke 
Prior  and  Droitwich),  in  Yorkshire 
(Middlesbrough),  and  in  Ireland  (Carrick- 
fergus).  In  face  of  modern  developments 
that  have  established  the  Salinas  of 
Southern  Spain,  and  other  works  for  treating 
sea- water  in  Southern  France  and  on  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Salt  Union  holds  its  own,  and  is 
the  outstanding  factor  in  the  world's  salt 
trade,  sending  supplies  to  North  America, 
West  Africa,  Australasia,  and  Japan.  These 
countries  have  some  natural  resources, 
but  the  demand  for  certain  qualities — 
and  the  salt  expert  recognises  grades  by 
the  score  —  can  only  be  supplied  from 
England. 


AT  THE  STABLES  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE 
THE  MINE  WITHOUT  SEEING  DAYLIGHT  FOR 
TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS. 
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Salt  mining  is  a 
singularly  healthy 
occupation,  and 
one  free  from  all 
danger  as  long  as 
no  water  is  allowed 
to  find  its  way 
down  the  shaft, 
and  the  pillars  are 
strong  enough  to 
support  the  roof. 
When  the  rock-salt 
w^as  first  mined  in 
Cheshire,  precise 
information  as  to 
strain  and  support 
was  lacking  ;  the 
pillars  were  seldom 


TWK    SALT    IS     DRAWN      FROM      THE      PANS      AND     PUT 

INTO    WOODEN     MOULDS.        IT     IS     THEN    TAKEN    INTO 

HEATED    SHEDS    TO    DRY. 


one  of  the  risks  attending  the  landlord,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tenant,  there  are  always  skilled 
men  ready  with  hydraulic  jacks  and  baulks 
of  timber  to  prop  up  a  threatened  structure. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  wooden  baulks  for 
foundation,  and  are  built  of  timber  and 
corrugated  iron.  Sometimes  these  baulks  are 
filled  wdth  bricks  laid  at  different  angles. 
When  subsidence  affects  a  house  with  such 
foundations,  the  hydraulic  machinery  raises, 
and  courses  of  brickwork  support  it.  Happily 
the  subsidence  is  always  a  leisured  kind 
of   catastrophe.     Nowadays   the   supporting 


TAKING    SALT    FROM 
THE    PANS. 

more  than  five 
yards  square,  and 
the  result  was  that, 
after  a  time,  the 
superstructure 
forced  its  w^ay 
down  and  gave 
rise  to  those 
curious  subsidences 
that  mark  the  salt- 
producing  districts 
of  Cheshire. 
Private  houses, 
shops,  whole 
streets  have 
suffered,  and  in 
the  parts  of  the 
country  where 
subsidence   is 


BAGGING    FINE    SALT. 

Three  photographs  hy  Llew.  Evans,  Northwich. 
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pillars  are  of  far  greater  dimensions  than 
before,  and  modern  mining  will  do  nothing 
to  add  to  the  damage  to  property  that 
provides  the  visitor  to  the  Wyches  of  Cheshire 
with  one  of  his  strangest  impressions. 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
twelve-yard-sqnare  pillars  that  stand  in  the 
mines  to-day,  at  twenty-five-yard  intervals, 
and  the  old  five-yard  pillars  that  made 
subsidence  inevitable.  The  weak  point  of 
the  mine  is  at  the  shafts.  If  there  is  no 
weakness  here,  the  engineer  in  control  has 
few^  anxieties  in  this  regard. 

It  is  not  easy  to  receive  permission  to  visit 
a  salt  mine,  for  the  management  is  innndated 
w^ith  requests,  and  to  grant  them  would  be  to 
disorganise  the  daily  work.     But  there  are 


tup:   pan   siikds. 


exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  polite  refusal, 
and  one  of  these  exceptions  gave  us  the 
advantage  of  a  visit  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Parker,  the  works  manager.  The 
mine  we  visited  is  a  few  miles  from  Winsford, 
on  the  River  Weaver,  where  salt  is  manu- 
factured from  brine,  and  passes  through  the 
stages  that  bring  it  as  a  finished  article  to  our 
table  or  to  the  w^orks  of  those  who  cure  fish 
or  meat,  and  to  the  service  of  a  dozen  other 
useful  ends.  The  course  of  our  ramble 
through  the  mine,  w'here  some  seventy  men 
and  boys  were  working  under  healthy  and 
pleasant  conditions— their  hours  are  from 
7  A.M.  to  8  P.M.,  with  intervals  for  breakfast 
and  dinner — is  marked  l)y  the  photographs 
that  accompany  this  article.  One  shows  i 
the  inside  of  the  Avorks  at  the  shaft-head, 


SALT    STORP]     SIIKDS. 


with  the  machinery  and  the  old-time  beam 
engine,  which  can  raise  every  minute  a  tub 
of  rock-salt  weighing* half  a  ton.  One  tub 
goes  up  as  another  comes  down,  and,  though 
many  tubs  are  in  use,  there  is  one  that  is 
greatly  honoured  among  tubs,  for  it  has  a 
sort  of   red  flannel  waistcoat,  and,  instead 


THUCKIXG    TPIE    SALT. 

Three  photographs  by  Llew.  Evans,  Northwich. 
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of  being  a  mere  brine  carrier,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  taking  officials  and  visitors  to 
and  from  the  depths.  To  the  novice  even 
the  red  flannel  is  less  startling  than  the 
summons  to  walk  into  the  tub  and,  with  one 
companion,  to  stand  stiffly  at 
attention  while,  in  obedience  to  bkine 
the  hidden  master  of  the  windinii;  cistern. 
cable,    the    descent    begins.      It      Photo  by 

'     1    J  £  i_i  •  -i-  Evans, 

remmded  us  ot  nothnig  quite  Northwich. 
so  much  as  Alice's  fall  into 
AVonderland,  for  the  cable  is  paid  out 
at  moderate  pace  when  a  visitor  descends 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  seeks  the 
upper  air.  There  was  ample  leisure  to 
survey   the    glistening    walls    of    marl    and 


Photo  by] 


[Evans,  Northwich, 

BlilNE     SHAFT    AND    ClSTEltN. 


LOADING      THE      KOCK  -  SALT       INTO       HAHGKS       ON 

THE       RIVER      WEAVER.        THE      MINE       liUILl)lN(4S 

ARE      TO      BE      SEEN      IN      THE       BACKGROUND      TO 

THE    LEFT. 

gypsum  leading  to  the  rock-salt  cavern  that 
the  industry  of  nearly  twenty  years  has 
excavated,  but,  we  are  forced  to  admit  there 
were  none  of  the  pleasant  surprises  en  route 
that  made  Alice's  tumble  so  pleasant. 

The  first  impression,  upon  reaching  the 
ground,  was  that  the  air  was  of  surprising 
purity  and  freshness,  seemingly  even  better 
than  some  that  obtains  in  certain  of  the 
London  Tubes.  Candles  gave  a  dim 
religious  light.  Some  had  been  arranged 
with  skill  and  care  against  the  wall  for  a 
welcome  to  visitors,  and  others  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  workers  ;  many  twinkled  faintly 
in  the  far  distance.  Each  of  our  party  was 
provided  with  one  stuck  on  the  end  of  a  flat 
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called,  "getting" — the  rock  varies  according 
to  tlie  position  of  the  workings.  The 
photograph  on  page  438  shows  what  is 
known  as  "  benching."  This  process  consists 
of  first  drilling  and  then  blasting  the  rock 
from  a  sloping  ledge  which  leads  up  to  a 
kind  of  flat  shelf  between  the  wall  of  the 
mine  and  the  roof. 

For  a  blast,  the  miners  drill  three  feet 
into  the  rock,  and  use  from  ten  to  fourteen 
ounces  of  powder  for  each  hole.  On  the  top 
of  the  bench  is  found  a  machine  closely 
identified  with  rock-salt  mining,  known  as 
"the  cutter."  This  cutter  is  practically  a 
circular  saw  placed  on  its  side  and  raised 
an  inch  from  the  floor.  It  is  driven  by 
compressed  air  from  the  surface,  and  as  it 
passes  along  close  up  to  the  wall  of  the  mine, 
the  saw  revolves  and  cuts  into  it  level  with 
the  floor  for  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet.  After  the  cutter  has  been  brought 
into  operation  on  the  top  of  the  bench,  the 
miners  drill  holes  for  blasting  into  the 
wall  of  the  reck,  and  in  a  diagonal  position 
towards  the  line  followed  by  the  cutter. 
The  charges  are  then  put  in  and  the  blast 
made.  This  has  the  effect  of  leaving  a 
fine,  smooth,  and  level  floor,  and  blowing 
the  rock  clear  away  from  the  side  of  the 
mine,  and  in  no  way  weakening  the  roof. 
Pillars  of  twelve  yards  square  are  left  at 
intervals  of  twenty-five  yards  to  support  the 
roof,  and  the  work  of  "  driving  a  heading  " 
through  from  one  pillar  to  another  is  most 
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stick  about  a 
foot  long.  These 
lighted  us  to  the 
stables  where  the 
horses,  lowered 
originally  into  the 
mine  on  slings,  live 
and  thrive.  They 
are  used  to  draw 
the  tubs,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  in  good 
condition  and  well 
cared  for.  We 
noticed  that  the 
rock-salt  wall  had 
been  worn  smooth 
in  places  by  their 
tongues. 

The  method  of 


quarrynig — or,    as 
it    is     technically 
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laborious  work,  as  great  care  lias  to  be 
exercised  in  blasting,  so  as  not  in  any  way 
to  weaken  the  pillar.  This  is  done  by  using 
small  charges  and  by  a  great  deal  of  hand- 
work with  the  pick.  It  takes  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  drill  a  hole 
for  a  blast,  according  to  the  formation  of  the 
rock  to  be  blasted. 

There  are  several    qualities  of   salt-rock, 
varying  according  to  the  percentage  of  marl 


or  clay  which  is  found  in  them  ;  naturally, 
the  rock  containing  the  greater  percentage 
of  salt  is  the  most  valuable. 

The  workers  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
miners,  who  do  the  blast  and  pick  work,  and 
who  are  paid  day  wages  at  the  rate  of  4s.  ChL 
per  day,  and  the  fillers,  who  fill  the  tubs 
with  the  rock  after  blastiug,  and  who  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  'djd.  per  ton  for  filling. 
The   fillers   work    in   gangs   of   eight,   and 
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each  gaijg  can  fill  IGO  tons  in  a  day,  which 
is  really  about  six  and  three  -  quarters 
working  hours.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
man  makes  about  6s.  a  day,  thus  obtaming 
more  than  a  practical  miner,  who  has 
laborious  and  at  the  same  time  more 
difficult  work  to  undertake.  But  if  the 
fillers  can  obtain  more  than  a  miner,  they 
have  disadvantages  which  more  than 
counteract  the  pecuniary  gain,  for  whilst 
the  miners  can  continue  working  when  no 
rock  is  being  raised  to  the  surface,  the 
fillers  are  necessarily  stopj)ed  at  these  times, 
and  receive  no  pay.  Indeed,  a  filler  may 
often  be  stopped  three  or  four  days  a 
week,  if  no  orders  are  in  hand  and  no  rock 
is  being  raised  to  the  surface ;  whereas 
miners  are  kept  continually  at  work,  pre- 
paring for  and  making  new  blasts  and 
opening  new  workings.  At  one  time  the 
miners  used  to  fill  their  own  tubs  after  the 
blasts,  but  since  the  introduction  of  ponies 
into  the  mines,  they  have  ceased  to  do  so, 
and  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  fillers. 
That  rock-salt  mining  is  far  removed  from 
the  category  of  dangerous  trades  is  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  Salt  Union.  Since  its 
establishment  there  has  been  but  one  fatal 
accident.  A  lad  who,  in  spite  of  warnings, 
refused  to  get  under  shelter  while  some  rock 
was  being  blasted,  was  killed  ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
powder  are  burnt  daily,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  a  salt  mine  is  about  as  safe  a  corner  of 
the  earth  as  a  nervous  man  could  choose  to 
dwell  in. 

But  if  salt  mining  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  industry,  it  is  also  the  smallest. 
Rock-salt  has  but  a  small  role  to  play,  albeit 
a  very  useful  one,  and  not  a  tithe  of  those  in 
the  service  of  the  Salt  Union  are  concerned 
in  its  production.  The  brine-pans  are  a  far 
greater  factor,  and  of  late  years  there  have 
been  new  and  striking  developments  in  the 
treatment  of  brine — the  system  referred  to 
earlier    in    this    article,    which    is    slowly 


revolutionising  the  industry.  At  two  poiuts 
of  the  Union  works,  Winsford  and  AVeston, 
the  new  system  may  ])e  seen  in  operation. 
The  first  development  was  the  use  of  gas 
'  instead  of  coal  for  "  firing  "  the  pans,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  gas  for  this  purpose, 
the  subtleties  of  modern  chemistry  have 
enabled  the  company  to  recover  a  valuable 
by-product  ~  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Far  more 
complicated  is  the  modern  manufacture  of 
fine-grain  salt  by  the  ''  triple  effect  vacuum 
plants "  of  Winsford  and  Weston.  These 
plants  consist  of  large  pans  with  steam  belts 
carrying  heating  apparatus  in  tubes.  The 
steam  boils  the  brine  and  deposits  the  salt 
first  in  one  pan  and  then  in  another,  and  is 
finally  condensed.  It  is  removed  by  elevators 
as  quickly  as  it  is  made,  left  a  while  in 
drainage  bins  to  dry,  and  then  passed  into 
the  warehouses  for  shipment  into  the  river- 
side barges  which  come  up  to  the  doors  of 
the  works.  At  Winsford  the  warehouses 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Weaver  ;  at 
Weston  Point  they  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  w^here  ocean-going 
steamers  come  up  to  load. 

It  is  interesting  to  visit  the  factories,  where 
the  pure  table  salt  is  put  up  by  the  hundreds 
of  girl  workers,  first  into  cardboard  boxes  or 
paper  bags  made  on  the  premises,  and  then 
into  boxes,  which  are  also  manufactured  in 
an  adjacent  workshop.  And  all  along  the 
line  of  the  factory  and  storehouse  one  sees 
the  big  ship  or  the  steam  barge  and  its 
tenders  waiting  to  carry  the  salt  to  the  far  ends 
of  the  earth,  or  watches  the  railway  wagons 
coming  up  the  company's  private  line  to  take 
full  loads  to  some  junction  for  distribution 
throughout  Great  Britain. 

So  from  small  beginnings  a  great  industry 
has  persisted  for  well-nigh  two  thousand  years, 
and  has  grown  greatly  in  the  last  half-century. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  near  future,  with 
its  growing  command  over  the  resources  of 
Nature,  has  yet  greater  developments  in 
store. 
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UT  burst  the  boys 
from  tlie  dull- 
coloured  school 
building,  and  the 
erstwhile  quiet  air 
quivered  with 
sudden  life. 

Just  so  the  east 

stretches     one 

moment   grey   and 

lifeless,    when    up 

bursts   the   sun,   and  lo,   the   whole   world 

quickens. 

Big  Browne — he  was  fully  nine  years  old — 
glanced  stealthily  around  at  his  compeers. 
Muggridge  had  his  school  bag  swung  on  his 
shoulder  by  a  shorter  strap  than  he,  Browne, 
was  using  ;  the  difference  was  swiftly  made 
right.  Franklin  and  Spark  wore  strong 
black  boots,  laced  on  metal  catches  ;  his 
mother  must  be  at  once  told  of  this  ;  it  was 
plainly  impossible  to  be  seen  any  longer  in 
tan  shoes.  Harrison,  who  was  head  of  the 
class  for  the  week,  and  must  have  reached 
the  giddy  age  of  eleven,  wore  his  hat 
dragged  well  down  over  his  forehead ; 
Browne  surreptitiously  adjusted  his  own  hat 
to  precisely  the  same  position.  Then  he 
looked  about  a  little  shyly. 

This  was  only  his  third  day  at  the 
Preparatory  School,  and  he  was  not  yet 
acclimatised. 

He  had  attended  a  private  school  up  till 
last  quarter,  simply  because  the  nearest  boys' 
school,  if  one  excluded  the  public  school, 
was  only  to  be  reached  by  a  train  journey. 

But  lately  the  trustees  of  a  grammar 
school  had  established  a  preparatory  school 
within  the  suburb,  and  the  forty  or  fifty 
boys  who  had  hitherto  journeyed  to  the 
lower  division  of  the  big  school  by  train 
now  found  themselves  without  a  chance  to 
risk  their  lives  by  competitive  jumping  off 
w^hile  the  train  was  in  motion. 

To  this  establishment  came  Browne,  or 
Teddie,  as  they  had  always  called  him  in  the 
private  school.  FTe  found  it  a  little  curious 
at  first,  this  sudden  obtrusion  of  his  surname  ; 


he  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  his  father  who 
was  being  called  when  he  heard  "  Browne," 
"Now,  Browne,"  "You,  Browne,"  from 
different  quarters. 

Regarding  the  same  question  of  names, 
his  mother  had  been  a  little  mystified  by 
his  attitude  on  the  first  day.  Questioning 
him  on  his  return  on  what  had  happened, 
he  said  that,  first  of  all,  the  master  with  the 
red  necktie  and  green  cuff-links  had  asked 
him  for  his  full  name  to  put  down  in  the 
big  book. 

"  And  it  wasn't  my  fault,  mother,  I  had 
to  tell  him  a  stuffer,"  he  said.  "  You 
shouldn't  have  gone  and  given  me  such  a 
lot  of  names.  There  was  only  one  line  in 
the  book  for  it,  and  he'd  have  been  awfully 
mad  if  I'd  gone  and  said  Edward  Fitzgerald 
Montgomerv  Browne." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Just  Edward  Browne.  Muggridge  told 
me  you've  to  be  very  careful  about  your 
names  at  this  school,  or  the  fellows  get  on 
to  you.  There's  a  boy  called  Rupert,  and 
he  gets  an  awful  time.     And,  mother  !  " 

"  My  son  ?  " 

"He  went  and  asked  for  father's  name." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  said  it  was  Mr.  Browne,  an'  he  said  : 
'  What's  his  Christian  name  ?  '  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  said- 1  didn't  know." 

"  Teddie  !  What  in  the  world  made  you 
say  that  ?  " 

The  little  boy  went  as  red  and 
uncomfortable  again  as  he  had  done  in  class. 

"  It  seemed  such  cheek,  mother,  saying 
daddy's  real  name  out  like  that  before  all 
the  boys." 

Which  afforded  Mrs.  Browne  yet  another 
glimpse  into  the  strange  labyrinth  of  a  boy's 
mind. 

She  was  beginning  to  be  almost  terrorised 
by  the  name  of  Muggridge.  Time  was — a 
year  ago,  perhaps — when  Muggridge  had 
been  in  and  out  of  the  lionse  almost  as  much 
as  Teddie  himself.  A  round-headed,  chubby- 
cheeked  bit  of  a  boy  he  was  then,  who  had 
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been  quite  content  to  come  in  and  swim 
boats  in  the  bathroom  or  play  chasings  in 
the  garden  with  Richie — Little  Browne— as 
well  as  Teddie.  He  had  even  taken  a 
J^indlj  interest  in  the  babj,  and  not 
infrequently  shook  her  rattle  for  her  or 
picked  up  her  ball. 

And  then  they  bought  him  a  bicycle  and 
started  him  off  to  the  Grammar  School,  and 
very  soon,  except  once  in  a  way  on  a  very 
dull  Saturday,  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Brownes. 

Teddie,  having  no  bicycle,  continued  at 
the  private  school  along  with  some  half- 
dozen  very  small  boys  and  their  sisters,  and 
no  happier,  more  care-free  elf  existed.  Here 
were  no  questions  of  etiquette  ;  you  dressed 
in  any  comfortable  clothes  your  mother 
provided,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Here, 
if  your  much-loved  small  brother  were  to 
be  found  waiting  for  you  at  the  school  gate, 
there  was  a  welcome  and  a  kindly  word  for 
him  from  everyone.  Here  even  mothers  and 
babies  were  tolerated.  But  at  the  Preparatory 
School  such  things  might  not  be.  Muggridge 
it  was  who  said  so,  and  Muggridge,  who  had 
been  a  year  at  the  school,  was  an  authority 
infinitely  stronger  than  mere  parents  could 
ever  hope  to  be. 

Muggridge  consented  to  know  Browne 
again,  now  he  had  left  a  girls'  school.  Not 
infrequently  he  caught  his  erstwhile  friend 
up  on  the  road,  and  condescended  to  alight 
from  his  bicycle  in  order  to  lay  down  the 
law  of  the  school  to  him. 

In  three  days  Teddie  had  no  soul  to  call 
his  ow^n  ;  it  belonged  to  Muggridge,  and 
Muggridge  had  no  mercy  upon  it. 

As  they  passed  through  the  school  gate 
in  twos  and  threes  this  particular  afternoon, 
these  fifty  complex  little  souls — these  fifty 
advance  proofs  of  the  next  generation — the 
newest  scholar  of  them  all  was  suddenly 
assailed  by  a  fit  of  sheer  agony.  Let  none 
say  that  childish  troubles  are  as  thistledown  ; 
they  can  go  piercingly  deep  ;  they  can  cause 
wounds  infinitely  deeper  than  the  wounds 
that  come  in  the  less  exquisitely  sensitive 
skins  of  the  grown-ups.  Only,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  the  healing  is  swift,  the  cicatrice 
less  marked. 

Afar  down  the  road  Big  Browme  saw  a 
sight  that  made  him  quail :  it  w^as  none 
other  than  Miss  Barton,  the  lady  nurse  from 
home,  wheeling  the  baby  in  its  white 
perambulator,  while  the  small  figure  coming 
joyously  along  beside  her  was  Eichie — 
Little  Browne. 

Eichie  was  nearly  five,   a  large-headed, 


solemn  little  fellow  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  gift  of  possessing  himself  at 
once  of  the  affections  of  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  had  been 
ill— several  times  almost  to  the  point  of 
death — between  his  third  and  fourth  year, 
and  his  cheerful  bearing  under  the  long 
affliction  and  a  certain  inextinguishable 
glint  of  humour  that  his  eyes  held,  had 
gripped  him  tighter  than  ever  to  the  hearts 
of  all  who  loved  him.  Now  he  was  well 
again,  though  still  pale,  still  needing  careful 
watchfulness. 

Teddie's  mind  held  searing  memories  of 
creeping  heart- brokenly  about  the  house 
while  the  little  life  trembled  in  the  balance, 
of  tearing  with  thudding  heart  down  the 
road  to  fetch  the  doctor,  of  sitting  by  the 
bedside  holding  up  a  toy  on  which  he  had 
spent  his  last  penny,  and  feeling  his  heart 
swell  with  an  almost  unbearable  happiness  if 
the  heavy  httle  eyelids  kept  open  long  enough 
for  that  glint  of  joy  to  show,  or  if  that 
slow,  quaint  smile  crept  round  the  pale  lips. 

After  the  first,  long,  strange  day  at  school, 
the  sight  of  Richie  and  the  perambulator  on 
the  road  had  been  an  exquisitely  soothing 
one  to  him,  and  he  had  promptly  left  his 
compeers  and  joined  them,  and  all  the  way 
home  Richie  had  trotted  by  his  side,  looking 
up  at  him  with  proud  eyes  while  he  strutted 
and  told  of  "  the  fellows  "  and  the  new  life. 

On  the  second  day,  off  he  rushed  again,  in 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  the  moment  he 
saw  the  home  trio  coming  towards  him — the 
sympathetic  home  trio,  with  the  very  baby 
leaping  in  its  perambulator  and  trying  to 
tell  him  that  he  w^as  a  hero  indeed  now  and 
a  great  fellow^ 

And  on  the  third  day  Muggridge  told 
him  it  wouldn't  do  at  any  price. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  blustered  Teddie. 

Indeed,  he  had  been  most  vigilant  in  his 
conduct.  He  had  knocked  his  new  straw 
hat  against  the  fence  and  even  rubbed  it  on 
the  ground  to  take  off  its  air  of  painful 
newness.  He  had  made  his  mother  lay 
aside  the  good  sailor  suit  she  had  bought 
him,  and  replace  it  with  the  Norfolk  tweeds 
affected  by  most  of  the  boys.  He  had  eaten 
of  the  green  guavas  on  the  school  bush, 
though  maternally  forbidden  to  do  so — even 
to  the  number  of  three  had  he  eaten,  since 
Harrison  and  Muggridge  w^ere  doing  the 
same — and  no  one  knew  how  sour  and 
generally  nasty  they  were.  He  had  pulled 
the  tail  of  the  school  dog  when  dared  to  do 
so,  even  after  it  w^as  reported  to  him  as  a 
most  savage  animal. 
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"  What's  the  matter  now  ? "  he  said 
blankly  to  Muggridge. 

"  Fetched  from  school  like  a  baby !  Wonder 
you  don't  get  in  the  pram  while  you're  about 
it !  "  said  Muggridge  witheringly. 

'*  You  know  I'm  not,"  spluttered  the  little 
boy  ;  "  they  just  happened  to  be  passing." 
But  his  heart  was  thumping ;  he  suddenly 
saw  the  enormity  of  his  breach  of  etiquette 
— saw  just  how  it  looked  in  the  eyes  of  "  the 
fellows." 

Muggridge  was  not  ill-natured. 

"Choke  'em  off  quickly,  that's  all,"  he 
said,  "or  you'll  make  a  nice  name  for 
yourself." 

Browne  looked  miserable. 

"It's  Richie,"  he  mumbled;  "he — he 
likes  to  come.     You  know  Richie." 

Yes,  Muggridge  knew  Richie,  even  the 
mighty  Muggridge.  When  he  had  heard 
that  the  little  fellow  was  so  ill,  he  had  taken 
his  new  torpedo-boat,  that  Richie  had  wildly 
admired,  and  had  crept  round  to  the  Brownes' 
back  door,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  had 
implored  the  cook  to  go  up  and  give  it  to 
the  little  fellow. 

But  school  was  another  matter.  Still,  the 
mention  of  Richie  struck  a  more  kindly  note 
in  his  nature.     He  became  human  also. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  my  little  sisters 
were  just  the  same — made  the  nurse  bring 
them  down  to  meet  me  when  first  I  came 
here." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  "  Browne  said 
anxiously. 

Muggridge  dug  his  heels  into  the  ground 
to  grind  down  a  horrid  memory — they  were 
such  dear  little  girls. 

"Oh,"  he  said  carelessly,  "just  took  no 
notice  of  them — walked  clean  past  them.  It 
soon  sickened  them  of  coming." 

And  now  here  was  the  perambulator 
bearing  down  upon  them,  the  perambulator 
with  its  white  befrilled  awning  and  its  white 
befrilled  cover,  and  sitting  up  in  it,  all  agog 
for  Teddie,  the  jolly  little  baby. 

Here  was  Miss  Barton  in  her  pretty  pink 
frock,  Miss  Barton  with  her  kind  eyes  all 
crinkled  up  in  a  welcoming  smile.  And  here 
was  Richie,  solemner  than  ever  at  the  sight 
of  the  concourse  of  fellows,  Richie  with  a  bit 
of  pale  blue  cloth  sewn  on  to  the  front  of 
his  hat  in  fond  emulation  of  Teddie's  school 
badge.  His  eyes  went  searching  for  Teddie, 
Teddie  shrinking  so  shamedly  behind  his 
fellows.  Suddenly  they  spied  him  out  and 
the  humorous  glint  appeared.  He  stood 
stock  still,  his  quaini:  smile  lighting  up  his 
face. 


And  Teddie  passed  him  by  as  if  he  had 
never   seen  him,  went  past  talking   loudly, 
swaggeringly,  to  a  boy  a  head  taller  than 
himself.      You  might  have  thought  it  wasi^ 
any  lady  nurse,  any  leaping  baby,  any  little" 
boy  with  amazed  eyes  there  in  the  roadway. 

Two  hours  later,  at  home,  Richie  sat  on 
the  floor  playing  silently  with  some  soldiers 
— they  were  Teddie's  soldiers — unique  ones  > 
in  kneeling  and  lying  attitudes,  and  he  had 
often  coveted  them.  Teddie  had  given  them 
to  him  for  his  own  the  very  moment  he  had 
reached  home  this  afternoon,  and  that,  of 
course,  was  a  pleasurable  thought  to  dwell 
upon  ;  but  Teddie  had  also  taken  him  apart 
and  explained  a  lot  of  things  to  him.  Much 
of  it  he  did  not  understand  at  all,  and  it 
seemed  it  would  be  no  use  doing  as  he 
customarily  did  with  phenomenal  happenings 
— placing  them  before  his  mother  for 
elucidation.  Teddie  had  distinctly  said  that 
mothers  •  did  not  understand  this  sort  of 
thing.  But  he  gathered  this  much — Teddie 
w^as  ashamed  of  him  because  he  was  so  little. 

He  marshalled  the  soldiers  soberly ;  even 
the  joy  of  arranging  them  in  ambushes  on 
the  mountain  of  sofa  cushion  was  tinged 
with  sadness.  Sometimes  he  paused  with 
a  soldier  in  his  hand  and  stared  fixedly  at 
his  short  little  legs  that  were  stuck  out  in 
front  of  him  on  the  carpet.  Yes,  they  were 
little  legs.  Perhaps  it  was  the  short  socks 
that  made  them  look  so  insignificant  ;  he 
must  beg  his  mother  for  longer  ones. 
Perhaps,  if  Miss  Barton  would  make  his 
knickerbockers  longer,  he  would  look  better. 
Perhaps,  if  he  lay  very  straight  in  bed  and 

ate  all  his  porridge  in  the  morning He 

looked  wistfully  up  at  Teddie,  who,  almost 
as  wistfully,  was  looking  down  at  him  in  the 
midst  of  doing  his  home  lessons. 

At  night  a  queer  little  breath  of  prayer 
w^ent  up  in  the  mist  of  strange  prayers  that 
for  countless  ages  has  risen  nightly  like  an 
exhalation  from  this  earth  of  ours  :  "  Please, 
God,  don't  make  me  so  very  little." 

Miss  Barton  had  to  complain  to  the 
mother  the  next  day  that  Richie  was  naughty. 
She  had  his  hat  and  coat  ready,  even  his 
kite,  and  baby  was  getting  angry  at  the 
delay,  but  he  would  not  come  for  the 
afternoon  walk. 

Of  course,  he  would  not  go  for  a  walk. 
He  could  not  explain  to  his  mother  and  Miss 
Barton  that  Preparatory  boys  might  be 
lurking  on  any  or  all  of  the  roads,  and  see 
how  little  he  was,  so  he  just  stood  quite  still 
with  his  underlip  thrust  out  in  the  most 
obstinate  way. 

2  F 
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"  Let  him  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Browne  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  let  him  play  in  the  garden,  since 
he  is  so  determined  about  it."  Vaguely  she 
recognised  already  a  strange  force  in  the  boy, 
a  force  that  might  some  day  move  men  and 
mountains. 

So  the  baby  went  now  for  its  afternoon 
walks  in  sober  and  solitary  state.  In  the 
morning  Richie  went  along  light-heartedly 
enough,  for  then  were  the  boys  safe  in  the 
long,  grey  building  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  he 
would  take  no  more  chances  of  disgracing 
Teddie  — Teddie,  who  had  had  actual  tears  in 
his  eyes  when  he  explained  the  difficulties  of 
the  position. 

He  made  companions  for  himself  now  that 
Teddie  was  away  such  weary  hours.  In  the 
drawdng-room  fireplace  there  was  a  black 
stand  from  w^hich  hung  lightly  a  poker,  a 
shovel,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  hearth-brush, 
all  with  shining  brass  handles.  These  Richie 
took  to  fill  the  empty  places  in  his  heart. 
He  named  them  John  Park,  Jack  Park, 
Eric  Spark,  and  Tom  Black,  and  you  would 
not  have  dreamed  they  had  no  life,  had  you 
heard  him  talking  to  them  and  of  them. 

For  a  time  Miss  Barton  was  continually 
gathering  up  the  brass- topped  things, 
restoring  them  to  their  places  and  forbidding 
him  to  take  them  again ;  but  he  would 
patiently  go  and  take  them  all  out  of  their 
stand  again  ten  minutes  later. 

Mrs.  Browne  thought  she  saw  in  it  a  sign 
that  the  old  playthings  in  the  nursery  had 
lost  their  salt,  and  she  went  forth  and 
purchased  a  fascinating  railway  system  with 
trains  that  would  wind  up  and  run  on  lines. 

And  Richie  was  hilariously  grateful  for  it, 
shouted  with  pleasure,  insisted  on  having  a 
guard's  cap  made,  started  and  shunted  trains 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  But  he  was  quietly 
obdurate  on  one  point — unless  John  Park, 
Jack  Park,  Eric  Spark,  and  Tom  Black  were 
propped  in  a  row  along  the  wall  to  watch 
him,  he  would  not  play. 

Even  if  you  came  on  him  digging  in  his 
garden,  and  enthusiastically  laying  out  a 
new  and  chastely  ornamental  bed,  in  which  a 
rose  tree  formed  the  centre  piece  de  resistance, 
and  little  cabbages,  alternated  with  strawberry 
plants,  the  border,  there  you  w^ould  also  find, 
stuck  in  the  soft  mould  beside  him,  the 
poker,  the  shovel,  the  immaculate  hearth- 
brush,  and  the  tongs. 

About  a  month  before  his  fifth  birthday, 
he  went  away  with  his  mother  and  the  baby 
on  a  visit  to  an  aunt  in  the  country. 

It  was  then  that  George,  their  gardener, 
was  made  the  instrument  for  the  answering 


of  that  strange  little  prayer  that  went  up 
in  the  mist  of  prayers. 

George  was  a  man  with  two  passions — the 
sea  and  gardening. 

The  son  of  a  market-gardener  in  England, 
he  had  imbibed  a  knowledge  and  love  of 
plants  with  his  earliest  mugs  of  milk,  yet  the 
sea  tugged  so  hard  that  at  fourteen  he  ran 
away  and  became  a  sailor.  Thereafter  he 
let  the  two  passions  play  see-saw  with  him. 
Now  he  had  a  ship,  and  stuck  to  her  for  three 
years  at  a  stretch  ;  again  you  w^ould  find  him 
advertising  for  a  place  on  land  :  "  Competent 
gardener,  understands  greenhouse  work. 
Expert  pruner." 

The  quaint  part  was  that  at  sea  he  always 
cherished  some  tins  of  plants  in  a  corner  of 
the  forecastle,  and  dreamed  of  prize  dahlias 
and  carnations,  and  on  land  he  had  out  his 
bits  of  coral  and  foreign  shells  and  similar 
flotsam  and  jetsam  on  his  voyages,  and 
dreamed  of  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

He  had  fallen  under  Richie's  spell  before 
he  had  been  a  week  in  Mr.  Browne's  service. 
When  the  little  lad  was  ill,  he  had  flatly 
refused  an  excellent  ofiPer  to  join  a  ship 
simply  because  he  would  not  go  where  he 
could  not  hear  how  it  w^ent  with  the  little 
fellow ;  and,  after  that,  he  got  the  habit  of 
staying  on. 

For  a  month  or  two  he  had  been  very 
taciturn  and  distrait.  Mr.  Browne  feared 
he  was  meditating  a  return  to  sea,  and  sighed, 
for  he  had  never  had  a  better  w^orker  in  his 
garden. 

Then  the  fellow  came  up  to  him  and  made 
a  half -nervous  proposition.  He  had  been 
thinking  out  the  makings  of  a  ship  for 
Richie,  and  if  he  might  have  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  paddock,  he  could  do  it. 
Mr.  Browne  was  both  relieved  and  grateful, 
and  gave  him  carte  hlanche  for  timber  orders 
at  the  nearest  saw-mill. 

No  sooner  had  Richie  driven  away  in  the 
cab,  John  Park,  Jack  Park,  Eric  Spark,  and 
Tom  Black  tucked  safely  in  the  roll  of  rugs 
with  the  umbrellas — he  had  simply  refused 
to  go  without  them — than  George  went  to 
work.  He  rose  early  and  laboured  late  ;  he 
spent  his  holiday  afternoons  at  the  task  ; 
even  at  night  he  was  stitching  away  at  sails 
or  planing  boards.  And  after  due  time  there 
rose  at  the  bottom  of  the  pleasant  paddock 
that  bounded  the  Browne  estate  at  the  back, 
a  ship  that  certainly  never  was  on  land 
before,  albeit  you  might  have  met  it  without 
any  amaze  at  sea. 

The  man  had  boarded  round  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  a  space  of  land  some  twenty 
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feet  or  so.  It  tapered  fore  and  aft,  and 
even  bore  a  figure-head  that  George  had 
laboriously  carved.  Three  stout  masts,  some, 
thirty  feet  high,  were  sunk  in  the  ground, 
masts  calculated  to  set  tingling  the  "feet  of 
the   most   land-loving   boy.     These   carried 


"  Admiral  Kichie, 


sails  and  rigging  complete  in  every  detail 
and  in  the  best  of  working  order.  Did  the 
weary  mariner  crave  a  night's  rest  ?  There 
was  an  ample  space  boarded  over  for 
forecastle,  and  in  it  a  couple  of  cabins  with 
a  couple  of  bunks  apiece.  There  were  port- 
holes, a  companion-ladder^  an  anchor,  ropes, 


a  small  compass,  a  steering  wheel.  There 
was  even  a  dinghy  that  George  had  picked 
up  cheap  on  account  of  its  leaking  qualities. 
Brightly  painted,  swung  on  davits,  capable 
of  being  raised  and  lowered  at  will  by  pulleys, 
the  very  sight  of  it  was  a  ravishment  to 
boys'  eyes  and. 
hearts. 

AVhen  it  was 
almost  complete, 
Teddie  invited 
Muggridge  in  to 
view  it.  Mugg- 
ridge told  the 
tale  of  it,  breath- 
less, next  day  to 
Franklin  and 
Spark.  Spark,  hot- 
foot, tore  after 
Harrison,  who  was* 
on  his  way  to 
everyday  cricket, 
and  the  three 
accompanied  Big 
Browne  home. 

After  that, 
during  all  the  time 
of  its  building, 
Browne  never 
came  home  alone. 
He  found  him- 
self presented 
Avith  penknives, 
marbles,  kites, 
balls,,  even  a 
guinea-pig  and  a 
carrier-pigeon. 
Without  realising 
it,  he  had  become 
at  one  bound  the 
most  popular  and 
sought-after  boy 
in  the  whole 
school. 

''  I  tell  you, 
Browne,  when  it's 
finished,  I  know 
the  stunn  ingest 
game  we  can  play 
on  it,"  Harrison 
said  ;  "  I  think  it 
out  in  bed  every 
night.  It's  a  bit  like  Swiss  Family,  and 
we  can  easily  make  a  raft.  I'm  captain, 
Muggridge  can  be  the  bos'n,  Franklin  and 
Spark  A.B.'s." 

"  I've  thought  of  a  better,"  said 
Muggridge — '' '  Treasure  Island.'  I'll  be 
Long  John  Silver,  vou  can  be  the  Doctor, 
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Franklin  can  be  Jim.  The  other  fellows 
can  be  the  mutineers." 

Then  had  Teddie  a  frightful  blow  to  deal. 
It  w^as  Eichie's  boat,  and  no  one  must  come 
except  at  Richie's  express  invitation. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Browne  had  seen  he  must  at 
once  make  this  stand,  for,  on  coming  home 
on  the  day  of  its  completion,  he  found  the 
entire  Preparatory  School  of  sixty  boys  in 
the  paddock,  swarming  like  bees  in  and 
around  the  ship,  while  Richie,  despite  his 
admiral's  cap  and  the  gold-laced  coat  his 
mother  had  made  him,  stood  forlornly  on 
the  edge  of  the  cro,wd. 

The  boys  retired  to  digest  the  bitter  pill. 

A  few  days  later  Richie  w^as  walking,  as 
was  his  ancient  wont,  alongside  the  peram- 
bulator for  the  morning  walk.  In  some  way, 
Miss  Barton  must  have  miscalculated  the 
time,  for  with  a  startling  suddenness,  just  as 
they  were  passing  the  grey  building,  out 
burst  the  concourse  of  boys. 

Richie  looked  nervously  around  ;  he  was 
not  sure  whether  it  would  be  better  to  take 
to  his  heels  and  run  out  of  sight  as  hard  as 
he  could,  or  to  drag  his  hat  w^ell  down  on 
his  head  and  trust  to  not  being  seen.  He 
decided  on  the  latter  plan  and  went  along, 
his  little  heart  thumping,  his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  have 
made  him  look  up  and  claim  relationship 
with  Teddie. 

But  here  came  Harrison  right  up  beside 
him. 

"  Hullo,  Little  Browne,  and  how's  things  ?  " 

Here  was  Muggridge — 

"  Hullo,  Rich  !     Like  an  apple  ?  " 

Here  was  Franklin — 

"  Hullo,  skipper  !  Want  any  A.B.'s  on 
board  your  craft  this  afternoon  ?  " 

Spark  went  even  further.  He  took  off  his 
cap  to  Miss  Barton  and  asked  after  the  baby's 
health.  Had  it  got  any  teeth  yet  ?  Did  it 
cry  much  ?     Miss  Barton  felt  sure  that  here 


w^as  a  boy  who  might  be  asked  home  with  no 
danger  to  Richie's  manners  and  morals. 

Franklin's  stroke  impressed  several.  Three 
or  four  approached  the  perambulator  and 
offered  the  infant  marbles  or  other  pocket 
treasures.  But  it  was  Richie  who  was  beset 
with  attention  ;  no  less  than  four  rides  on 
bicycles  did  he  get  between  school  and  the 
top  of  the  road. 

He  bore  his  honours  most  modestly,  but 
the  entire  time  there  was  that  humorous 
glint  alight  in  his  eye,  and  his  slow  Httle 
smile  crept  round  his  lips  from  time  to  time  ; 
you  could  have  sworn  he  had  them  all  probed 
to  the  core. 

"  Of  course,  Richie,"  said  Harrison,  "you 
must  always  be  skipper,  as  it's  your  boat." 

"  Admiral,"  interjected  Richie. 

"  I  mean  admiral,"  said  Harrison  ;  "  but 
you'll  want  a  few  chaps  for  a  crew,  won't 
you  ?  You  can't  work  a  big  ship  like  that 
single-handed." 

Richie  was  aw^are  of  this.  Every  morning 
he  essayed  the  task  with  only  John  Park, 
Jack  Park,  Eric  Spark,  and  Tom  Black,  and 
when  he  shouted  "  Reef  the  mains'le  !  "  or 
*'  Down  with  the  fore-to'-gallant-s'le  !  "  a 
feeling  of  desperation  at  their  inertia  seized 
him,  and  he  not  infrequently  threw  them 
clean  overboard  in  an  excess  of  anger. 

He  looked  Harrison  up  and  down  with 
much  care.  He  studied  Muggridge  from 
liead  to  foot.  He  gazed  piercingly  at  Spark 
and  Franklin. 

"You  can  be  my  crew,"  he  said  at  last 
with  much  dignity.  He  waved  his  hand  at 
the  other  boys.  "  Sometimes  they  can,  too, 
when  I  want  more." 

"  Hurrah  for  the  admiral  ! "  someone 
shouted,  and  the  cheer  went  up. 

Richie  put  up  a  forefinger  and  saluted 
very  gravely,  just  as  George  had  taught  him. 

And  thus  was  he  answered.  No  longer 
was  he  "so  verv  little." 


CHANSONS    D'ANTAN. 

I  HEARD  those  songs  in  days  when  Love 

^     Had  yellow  hair  and  sunlight  on  his  wings. 

But  now— it  is  another  Love  who  sings. 

I  wept  those  tears  in  days  when  Grief 

Was  crowned  with  bay  and  radiant  aureol  rings. 

But  now— it  is  another  Grief  life  brings. 

Love  with  no  sweetness,  wings  unlit, 
Grief  with  no  crown,  life  brings  with  it— 
And  these  for  daily  bread  of  common  things. 

UNA  ARTEVELDE  TAYLOR. 


TAKING    XO    RISKS. 


Mistress  :  Why,  Amelia,  asleep  again  !    When  I  engaged  you,  you  said  you  were  never  tired. 
New  Maid  ;  But  I  should  be,  mum,  if  I  didn't  sleep. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


**  I  WISH  to  complain,"  said  the  newly - 
married  wife  hotly,  "  about  that  flour  you  sold 
me.     It  was  tough." 

"  Tough,  madam  ?  "  asked  the  grocer. 

"  Yes,  tough.  I  made  a  cake  with  it,  and 
my  husband  could  hardly  cut  it." 


Mrs.  Subbub  :  I  wonder  what's  come  over 
your  master  this  morning,  Sarah  ?  Instead  of 
being  cross,  as  usual,  he  started  off  happy  and 
whistling  like  a  bird. 

Sarah  (the  new  "  general  ") :  I'm  afraid  it's 
my  fault,  mum.  I  got  the  wrong  package,  smd. 
gave  him  bird-seed  for  breakfast  food. 


A  WEARY  angler  stole  furtively  into  a 
fishmonger's  shop  and  with  a  sigh  threw  his 
empty  creel  on  the  counter. 

"  Put  a  few  fish  in  that,"  he  said.  *'  Put 
'em  up  as  if  they  had  been  caught  to-day." 

*'  Certainly,  sir.     How  many  ?  " 


"  H'm  I  Better  make  it  three  or  four  trout. 
It's  best  not  to  take  home  too  many ;  people 
get  so  confoundedly  incredulous." 

"  Quite  so,  sir,"  agreed  the  fishmonger. 
"  But — er — wouldn't  you  rather  have  salmon?  " 

"  Salmon '?     Why  salmon  ?  " 

*'  Well,  sir — er— your  wife  called  this  evening, 
and  I  was  to  try  and  make  you  take  home 
salmon  because  she  likes  it  better  than  any 
other  fish." 
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Doris  was  radiant  over  a  recent  addition  to 
the  family,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  tell 
the  news  to  a  passing  neighbour. 

**  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  we've  got  up- 
stairs I " 

*' What  is  it?" 

"It's  a  new  baby  brother  !  "  And  she  settled 
back  upon  her  heels  and  folded  her  hands  to 
watch  the  effect. 

"  You  don't  say  so  I     Is  he  going  to  stay  ?  " 

*'I  expect  so  "—very  thoughtfully — "he's 
got  his  things  oflV' 
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Fatitkr:  Just  fancy,  Willie,  all  these  fields  used 
to  be  under  the  sea,  and  iish  were  swimming  about 
where  we  are  standing. 

Willie:  Yes,  dad  ;  here's  an  empty  salmon  tin! 


MY    WORD. 
A  Recollection. 
I  met  her  when  the  woods  were  green, 

And  daffodils  were  gaily  gleaming, 
When  April,  with  distracting  mien, 

5et  all  fond  lovers*  hearts  a^dreaming; 
And  made  them  tongue-tied,  too,  alas, 

For  language  fails  when  love  is  dawning. 
So  when  I  saw  her,  like  an  ass, 

I  merely  mumbled  :    "Jolly  morning ! " 

I  met  her  when  the  days  were  long. 

And  flaunting  June  was  in  her  glory, 
When  every  rose  exhaled  a  song. 

And  every  pansy  sighed  a  story ; 
When  tardy  twilights  seemed  by  Fate 

Expressly  meant  for  lis  together, 
And  yet  I  passed  her  by  the  gate, 

And  stammered :    *'  Seasonable  weather  ! " 

I  met  her  when  the  woods  were  sere, 

And  days  were  dark  and  dank  and  dismal, 
When  wind  and  rain  combined  to  jeer 

At  my  banalities  abysmal; 
Past  gaucheries  but  made  me  gloomy. 

When  'neath  the  mistletoe  she  tarried. 
Then— joy— the  fitting  word  came  to  me; 

I  murmured  "  Kis(s)met"  .  ,  .  now  we're 
married.         Arthur  Compton-Iiichett, 


famous . 


Speaking     of     common  -  sense,     a 
physician  tells  the  following  story  : — 

A  mysterious  building  had  been  erected  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  small  town.  It  was  shrouded 
in  mystery.  All  that  w^as  known  about  it  was 
that  it  was  a  chemical  laboratory.      An  old 


farmer,  driving  past  the  place  after  work  had 
been  started,  and  seeing  a  man  in  the  doorway, 
called  to  him — 

"  What  be  ye  doin'  in  this  place  ?  " 

"  We  are  searching  for  a  universal  solvent- 
something  that  will  dissolve  all  things,"  said 
the  chemist. 

"  What  good  will  thet  be  ?  " 

"  Iixiagine,  sir — it  will  dissolve  all  things  ! 
If  we  want  a  solution  of  iron,  glass,  gold, 
anything,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  drop 
it  in  this  solution." 

"  Fine,"  said  the  farmer,  "  fine  I  What  be  ye 
goin'  to  keep  it  in  ?  "  ■  ' 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  young  persons  of  the 
genus  "  general "  sometimes  bring  somewhat 
inadequate  reasoning  powers  to  bear  upon  the 
details  of  their  domestic  duties. 

Lizzie  was  handed  an  egg  the  other  day,  with 
the  request  that  she  should  boil  it  fot  her 
mistress's  breakfast.  As  she  was  a  considerable 
time  over  the  job,  the  latter  called  out  to  know 
how  long  she  was  giving  it. 

"  Sixininutes,  mum,"  was  the  answer. 

"Six  I  Why,  three  or  four  would  be  quite 
long  enough  I     It  will  be  hard." 

"Oh,  mum,  will  it?"  said  this  bright 
specimen.  "  Well,  anyway,  the  clock's  about 
two  minutes  slow,  so  it  will  come  just  right  I  " 


FIKST    IMPRESSIONS. 


Mi^s.  McPherson  :  Can  you  lend  me  a  bowl,* 
Mrs.  McTavish?  I  widna  jist  like  oor  new  lodger  to 
take  his  parritch  frae  the  pot  for  the  first  day  or  twa ! 
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"  LAUNCk's    substitute    for    TROTEUS'    dog    in    'the    two    gentlemen    of    VERONA,'    ACT    IV.,    SCENJO    IV." 

BY     AUGUSTUS     L.     EGG,     R.A. 

From  the  origir.zal  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery,  Leicester,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Leicester 

Art  Gallery  Committee. 


The  Art  of  Augustus  L  Egg,  R.A. 

By   Austin   Chester. 


AUGUSTUS  LEOPOLD  EGG  was  one 
of  the  nine  tee  nth-century  painters 
who  appeared  to  use  his  art  as  a 
medium  through  which  to  link  up  the 
present  witli  the  past.  He  was  born  in 
England  at  a  time  when  pictorial  art  was  more 
or  less  moribund,  when  it  was  dominated  by 
a  crowd  of  would-be  art  patrons  who  loved 
incidental  subjects  on  canvas,  showed  much 
curiosity  in  pictorial  history,  and  with  whom 
to  visit  the  studios  of  young  painters  and 
acquire  their  works,  irrespective  of  merit,  was 
a  fashion. 

Eeynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Hopp- 
ner,  Raeburn,  Opie,  Front,  Morland,  and 
Grome — the  influence  of  these  great  men  had 
passed  in  Englisli  art,  wliilst  that  of  Turner 
and  Constable  had  not  in  England  been  felt 
when  Egg,  born  in  1810,  had  come  to  be 
of  an  age  to  be  impressed  by  example  ;  and 
he  died  too  early  to   feel    the   influence  of 

1913.     No.  219. 


the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  that  small 
group  of  earnest  workers  whose  originality  of 
purpose  gave  them  an  absolutely  unique 
position  in  modern  Europe,  and  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  whose  work,  on  British 
painting,  was  the  chief  event  in  the  art  of 
the  m'neteenth  century. 

In  point  of  period  and  atmosphere. 
Egg,  therefore,  worked  under  enormous 
disadvantages.  Had  he  been  born  at 
another  epocli,  or  in  France,  he  would 
possibly  have  reached  to  eminence  in  his 
profession ;  for,  while  in  England  con- 
ventionalism was  the  official  cult,  France 
was  blossoming  into  that  romanticism  which 
w^as  a  return  to  "  more  than  human  nature." 
In  the  famous  Salon  of  1824,  Constable, 
a  "  respectable  failure "  in  England,  had  a 
prominent  place.  He  was  then,  as  Henley 
shows,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  genius, 
and  in  France  his  work  foreshadowed  that 
453  2  G 
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world  of  possibilities  of  which  Millet,  but 
one  year  older  than  Augustus  Egg,  and 
Troyon,  born  in  the  same  year,  may  be 
cited  as  having  finely  fulfilled.  Delacroix, 
Diaz,  Eousseau,  Corot,  Ingres,  Meissonier, 
Monticelli,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  —  the  list 
of  names  which  rise  at  meoiory's  call,  as 
decorating  that  period,  might  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  it  is  instructive  to  see  how, 
because  he  Avas  born  in  an  inartistic  period  of 
his  own  country,  the  talent  of  Egg  remained 


Many  of  the  men  who  were  Egg's  con- 
temporaries were  doing  good  work  of  a  kind, 
but  the  drama  they  were  content  to  paint 
was  that  of  the  stage,  with  the  scenery  and 
costumes  "  faked  "  for  the  footlights,  and 
within  each  costume  the  actor.  It  was  an  art 
of  sumptuous  wardrobes,  artificial  light,  of 
emphasis,  of  exaggeration  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  poetry  which  is  to  be  found 
in  a  workaday  world,  and  which,  both  before 
and  since,  has  shown  itself  capable  of  beino 


"  TITK     victim:      a     scene     from     '  I.E     DIABLE     BOITEUX.'  "         BY     AUCUSTUS     T>.     KGG,     R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  Millbank,  S.W.    Another  version  of  this  picture  is  to  be 

seen  in  the  Maj)pin  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield. 


but  as  talent,  instead  of  being  fostered  by 
example  into  something  much  greater. 

As  Egg  was  a  man  sufficiently  well  en- 
endowed  with  this  world's  goods,  one  may 
wonder  that  he  followed  the  dictates  of 
fashion  rather  than  his  own  bent ;  but 
fashion  in  art  appears  to  be  so  arbitrary 
as  to  require  a  man  to  be  of  very  strong 
individuality  before  he  can  break  from  her 
thrall.  Certainly  it  never  appears  to  have 
struck  Egg  that  he  could  have  opened  the 
doors  of  English  art  to  the  romanticism 
which  was  already  astir  and  moving  towards 
them  from  the  Continent. 


the  inspiration  of  the  loftiest  expression  of 
painting. 

It  was  in  the  cause  of  convention  that 
Egg  sacrificed  the  originality  which  he 
undoubtedly  possessed.  He  never  thought 
to  give  his  own  impression  of  a  scene, 
but  was  content  to  accept  the  mannerism 
employed  by  others,  to  use  certain  recipes 
of  colour,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  "  rule-of- 
thumb  "  tradition  then  in  vogue.  Velasquez, 
as  we  know,  taught  his  eye  so  to  report  sight 
that  he  could  render  the  familiar  or  the 
unfamiliar  into  perfection  of  line  and 
splendour  of  colour.    But  to  do  this  required, 
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perhaps,  a  Velasquez,  and  so  much  is  it 
the  habit  of  one  man  to  see  Nature 
with  the  eyes  of  another  that,  even  in 
trance,  Carol  us  Durand  found  it  necessary 
to    say   to   his   pupils :    "  Paint    what   you 


to  be  either  sincere  or  vital.  A  literary 
imagination  which  aspired  neither  to  poetry 
nor  romance  made  him  a  pleasant  commen- 
tator in  colour  on  historical  incidents.  Even 
here  his  versatility  was  not  great,  but,  within 


"  KATHAUINA,    IN    SH AKKSPEARK's   PLAY    'tHK    TAMING    OK   THE    SIIIIKVV.' 
BY    AUGUSTlIvS    L.    KGG,    R.A. 


see    rather    than    expect    to   see   Corot  in 
Nature." 

It  is  portraiture  of  actualities  which 
keeps  art  sincere  and  vital.  Egg's  art, 
clever  as  it  was,  was  too  entirely  freed  from 
personal  prejudice,  too  conventional,  in  fact. 


his  narroAved  limits,  his  painting  was  sound, 
and  has  survived  the  touch  of  Time  as 
an  interesting  example  of  the  work  of  his 
day.  Egg  was  the  son  of  the  w^ell-known 
gunmaker  in  Piccadilly,  and  it  was  naturally 
intended  that  he  should  follow  his  father's 


JULIA    IN     "the    two    gentlemen    OF     VEIIONA 


DESDEMONA     IN     "  OTHELLO.' 


VIOLA    IN     "twelfth    NIGHT."  MARIA     IN     "TWELFTH    NIGHT." 

FOUR  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  WOMEN  CHARACTERS.  BY  AUGUSTUS  L.  EGG,  R.A. 
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trade ;  but  early  in  his  school  days  he 
showed  so  great  a  facility  in  the  use  of  a 
pencil  that  in  1834  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  drawing  -  class  then  conducted  by 
Mr.  Henry  Sass  at  Charlotte  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
schools  of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

Egg's  first  Academy  picture  was  "A 
Spanish  Girl,"  exhibited  in  1838.  It  was 
also  the  first  of  a  series  of  pictures  similar  in 
size,  shape,  subject,  and  arrangement — half- 
length    figures    of    sentimental,    pretty,    or 


Winter's  Tale,"  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona" — each  supplied  a  theme  for  his 
industrious  brush.  We  reproduce  "  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Yerona"  picture.  "Marry,  sir," 
said  Launce,  "  I  carried  Mistress  Sylvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me."  "And  Avhat,"  asks 
Proteus,  and  it  was  these  words  which  Egg 
affixed  as  title  to  his  picture,  "  says  she  to 
my  little  jewel  ?  "  : — 

Launce:  Marry,  she  says  your  doi;  was  a  cur; 
and  tells  you,  currish  thauks  is  good  enough  for  such 
a  present. 

Pkotkus  :  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 


'the  death  of  BUCKINGHAM."   BY  AUGUSTUS  L.  EGG,  It,  A. 

From  the  original  m  the  collection  of  J.  Broughton  Dugdale,  Esq. 


fashionable  young  women.  Of  this  series, 
"The  Opera  Mantle"  and  "Donna  Inez, 
the  Spanish  Girl,"  are  pleasant  examples.  In 
1839  he  painted  a  more  humorous  picture 
entitled  "  Laugh  When  You  Can."  In  1810 
he  launched  into  Shakespearian  subjects 
with  "  A  Scene  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
Eastcheap,"  showing  a  moment  in  which 
Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Falstaff  invade  that 
hostelry.  This  picture  was  the  first  of  many 
of  which  the  subjects  were  found  within  the 
covers  of  the  same  book.  "  Romeo  and 
Juhet,"  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "  The 


Launce:  No,  indeed,  did  slie  not:  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pboteus  :  What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Launce  :  Ay,  sir  :  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place;  and 
then  I  offered  her  mine  own. 

In  addition  to  such  whole  scenes  from 
Shakespeare,  Egg  at  this  period  of  his  career 
painted,  in  a  somewhat  Early- Yictorian  spirit, 
a  number  of  single-figure  studies  of  the  poet's 
heroines,  five  of  which  are  here  reproduced. 

"  The  Life  and  Death  of  Buckingham  " 
formed  a  pair  of  Egg's  best-known  historical 
pictures.     The  title  of  this  compound  work 
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is  souiewliat  misleading,  for  wo  are  apt,  in 
thinking:  of  the  death  of  BucVing'hani,  to 
picture  "it  as  that  of  the  tirst  duke  of  the 
name,  whose  hfe  ended  so  dramatically  by  his 
murder  at  Portsmouth.  Egg,  hov;3ver,  gives 
us  a  scene  in  the  life  and  the  occasion  of 
death  of  the  second  Duke  of  Buckhigham, 
the  friend  of  Charles  II.,  the 

.   .   .  mnii  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  niaukiud's  epitome, 

and  he  gives  them  to  us  "to  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale,"  to  preach  a  sermon,  in 
facfc,    by    means    of  ^a    somewbat    natural 
circumstance,  for  George  Yilliers,  the  second 
duke,  lived  in  a  Court  which  was  far  from 
strict   in    etiquette,   and,  after   wasting   his 
substance  in  riotous  living,"^died  somewhat 
prosaically  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  dikapidated 
house  of  one   of   his  tenants,   having  been 
seized  with  a  fever.     Against  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  man  of  profligate  life  Ave  nmst  add 
that  he  was  a  statesman.     That  he  was  an 
alchemist,  a  musician,  a  courtier,  a  man  of 
letters,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
boon  companion  of  his  king.     "  Everything 
by  starts,  and  nothing  long,"  are  attributes 
wdiich  show  him  not  to  liave  been  altogether 
bad.     Ruskin,  who  loved  a  moral,  and  was 
rarely  content  to  let  a  picture  tell  its  own 
tale,  preached  an  additional  sermon  on  these 
two  pictures.     He  says — 

'•  The  story  is  worth  telling,  and  there  is 
vigorous  painting  in  both  pictures,  but  the 


"donna     INEZ,     THK     SPANISH     GIKL. 
BY     AUGUSTUS     L.     EGG,     H.A. 

figures  which  surround  Buckingham  in  his 
riot  are  not  of  the  class  which  could  have 
entertained  a  man  either  of  wit  or  breeding. 
Yice,  unhappily,  is  not  always  repulsive  at 
first  sight,  and"^the  Tempter  has  not  usually 
his  bargain  quite  so  cheap  as  he  would  have 
had  of  the  duke  on  such  terms.  The  bead 
of  the  dying  Buckingham  is  forcible  but 
quite  unfinished." 

Ruskin  is  wrong  in  saying  Buckinghanrs 
companions  were  not  of  a  class  Avhich  could 
entertain  a  man  of  wit  or  breeding,  for  on 
this  occasion  be  had  the  countenance  of  his 
monarcb  and  of  that  good-hearted  little 
actress,  Nell  Gwynne,  whose  pert  vivacity 
and  anmsing  impertinence  are  matters  of 
history.  Louise  Querouaille,  too,  who  is 
present,  had  wit  in  plenty,  or  she  would 
never  have  obtained  the  ascendency  she  did 
over  a  monarch 


Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 


"tIIE    OPKflA     MANTLE."      BY   AUGUSTUS    L.    EGG,    K.A 

From  the  original  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery,  Preston. 


even  if  he 

Never  did  a  wise  one. 

In  the  same  "notes,"  Ruskin,  in  speaking 
of  Egg's  work,  said  he  saw  in  it  some- 
thing like  serious  purpose,  but  urged,  and 
here  we  find  ourselves  at  one  with  him, 
"He  will  never  be  a  great  painter  until 
he  has  a  greater  respect  for   plain  truth." 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE.      BY    AUGUSTUS    L.    EGG,    R.A. 
From  the  original  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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Then,  curiously  enough,  Ruskin,  four  years 
later,  when  Egg  souglit  to  follow  his  advice, 
took  exception  to  this  presentment  of  "plain 
truth."  Of  "The  Night  Before  Nasebj" 
he  wrote  as  "  An  interesting  contribution  to 
the  store  of  hints  for  better  understanding 
of  English  history  which  painters  and  poets 
are  now  continually  throwing  out  for  us. 
This  scene  is,  however,  hardly  strange  enough 
to  have  the  look  of  reaUty.  It  is  what 
we  should,  or  could,  all  imagine  about 
Cromwell,  while  most  likely,  if  we  had 
really  been  able  to  look  into  his  tent  the 
night  before  Naseby,'the  look  of  him  would 
have  been  something  different  from  what  we 
should  have  imagined. 
A  picture  which  is  not 
at  first  a  little  wonder- 
ful to  us  can  hardly 
at  last  be  true  to  us." 

AYe  quote  this  para- 
graph from  Euskin's 
"Academy  Notes  of 
1851),"  not  because  it 
helps  us  in  any  way 
to  the  understanding 
of  Egg's  art,  but  be- 
cause it  holds  the 
astonishing  theory 
that  for  a  circum- 
stance to  give  us  the 
impression  of  reality, 
it  must  appear  as 
strange  —  that  i  s, 
foreign — to  truth.  To 
beauty  in  art  which 
is  unfamiliar  in  aspect 
we  frequently  become 
reconciled  later,  and 
wonder  at  the  blind- 
ness to  its  good 
qualities  which  our 
initial  judgment  in- 
duced ;  but  this  element  of  the  unexpected 
should  not  apply  to  circumstance,  to  facts  of 
history,  for  here  the  closer  to  truth  the 
conjured  scene  is,  the  greater  is  the  realistic 
presentment. 

Contemporary  as  well  as  bygone  history 
attracted  Egg  with  subjects  for  his  brush, 
and  he  painted  a  picture  entitled  "  The 
Council  of  War,  June  7,  1855  :  The  Taking 
of  the  Mamelon."  The  three  men  discussing 
the  question  how  best  to  conduct  the  attack 
that  was  to  give  them  mastery  of  the 
huge  earthwork  which  had  been  thrown 
out  before  Sebastopol  in  front  of  the 
French  approach,  are  Lord  Raglan,  Omar 
Pasha,  and  Marshal  Pelissier,  the  respective 


AUGUSTUS    L.     EGG,     R.A.       BY    W.     P.     FRTTII,     U.A, 


commanders  of  the  allied  forces  of  England, 
Turkey,  and  ;  France.  Pelissier,  to  whose 
troops  must  fall  the  work  of  the  taking  of 
the:  Mamelon,  ;  is  :  plaiidy  expounding  his 
sclieme  to  his  colleagues.  Whether  it  was 
Lord  Raglan's  way  to  wear  .civilian  dress, 
or  whether;  it  was  a  freak  of  taste  pn 
the  part  of  the  painter  to  put, ,  him  in 
it,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  Us  a  capital 
portrait.  Twenty  days- after  this  conference 
Lord  Raglan  died,  "  worn  out,"  it  is  said, 
"by  the  trying  winter  of  1854-1855,  the 
suffering  he  w^as  compelled  to  witness,  the 
censures— in  great  part  unjust — which  he  had 
to  endure  " — for  he  was  held  responsible  by 
the  Press  and  the 
Government  for  the 
failure  of  sufficient 
supplies  both  of  food 
and  clothing  in  that 
terrible  Crimean 
winter — and  all  the 
manifold  anxieties  of 
the  siege. 

In  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  there 
is  another  picture  by 
Egg  of  another 
famous  Crimean  name, 
Florence  Nightingale. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  a 
gentle  woman,  pretty, 
contemplative,  sweet, 
but  it  gives  no  idea 
of  the  indomitable 
courage,  the  powers  of 
endurance  and  man- 
agement of  wdiich  Miss 
Nightingale  showed 
herself  possessed 
during  the  w^ar  she 
waged  with  death  and 
disease  at  Scutari.  It 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  woman  in 
the  picture,  who,  with  pensive  expression, 
day-dreams,  maybe,  over  a  sonnet,  should 
have  revolutionised  nursing,  have  drawn 
up  confidential  reports  for  the  Government 
on  the  subject  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps, 
and,  on  the  same  theme,  been  taken  into 
the  counsels  of  America  and  of  France. 

"Beatrix  Knighting  Esmond  "  is,  as  its  title 
betrays,  a  subject  taken  from  Thackeray's 
masterpiece;  and  it  is  curious  how  little  it 
conveys  that  sense  of  dignity  the  writer 
conjures  in  the  scene,  for  the  picture  gives 
the  idea  of  a  room  of  restricted  dimensions, 
perhaps  because  the  line  of  the  floor  is  not 
placed  high  enough  upon  the  canvas.     The 
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room,  which  was  in  one  of  the  fine  old 
houses  in  Kensington  S(|uare,  had,  we  are 
told,  "  the  tables  of  the  dining-room  laid  for 
a  great  entertainment,"  whilst  upon  another 
of  the  tables  "  was  a  fine  sword,  with  a  red 


with  this.'  And  she  waved  the  sword  over 
his  head.  '  My  lady  dowager  hath  given 
the  sword,  and  I  give  the  riband,  and 
mamma  hath  sewn  on  the  fringe.' 

" '  Put  the  sword  on  him,  Beatrix,'  says 


THE     GOOD     AN<JKL. 


liY     AUGUSTUS 


EGG,     It.  A. 


•'  Thou  hast  called  me  thy  Aiiijel  in  moments  of  bliss. 
And  thy  Angel  I'll  be  'mid  the  horrors  of  this." 


velvet  scabbard  and  a  beautifully  chased  silver 
handle,  w^ith  a  blue  riband  for  a  sword-knot. 
"  '  What  is  this  ?  '  says  the  Captain,  going  up 
to  look  at  this  pretty  piece. 

"  Mrs.  Beatrix  advanced  towards  it.   ' Kneel 
down,'  says  she.     '  We  dub  you  our  knight 


her  mother.     '  You  are  our  knight,  Harry — 
our  true  knight.' " 

We  have  the  Dowager  Yiscountess  Chelsey, 
in  her  grand,  tall  head-dress  of  tlie  time  of 
William  and  Mary,  "  brought  in  her  chair 
from  the  village,"  and  we  see  Mrs.  Beatrix 
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attired  rather  smartly,  according  to  Thackeray, 
for  it  was  with  ''that  splendour  which 
naturally  distinguished  her,  and  wearing  on 
her  beautiful  breast  the  French  officer's  star 
which  Frank  had  sent  home  after  Ramillies." 
She  is,  however,  actually  coiffed  and  gowned 


"  The  Victim,"  a  scene  from  "  Le  Biable 
Boiteux,"  is  interesting  as  being  from  Le 
Sage's  well -known  work.  The  scene  Egg 
illustrates  is  that  in  which  Patricio  having 
breakfasted  two  friends  and  himself  very 
excellently    well    at    a    tavern,    consuming 


Lord  Raglan. 


Omar  Pasha. 


Marshal  Pelissier. 


**■  ^  r».  ^¥^^4. : 
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in  the  fashion  of  the  era  in  which  the  painter 
himself  lived.  For  the  rest,  what  interest  this 
picture  has  belongs  to  the  writer  rather  than 
to  the  painter,  for  Thackeray's  description 
of  an  imaginary  scene  has,  tlirough  his  art, 
made  the  scene  appear  to  be  historic. 


"fowl,  partridges  of  Leon,  pigeons  from 
Old  Castile,  Estremadura  ham,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  the  season,"  calls  for  the  reckoning. 
Its  amount — fifty  reals — being  more  than 
his  purse  holds,  he  is-  obliged  to  leave  in 
pawn,  to   a   Protestant  and   apologetic  yet 
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business-like  landlord,  his  rosary  embellished 
with  silver  medals. 

Pepys'  diary  supplied  Eo^g  with  the  theme 
of  another  canvas,  "  Pepys'  Introduction  to 
Nell  Gwynne."  The  Peeping  Tom  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reisrn  writes  :  "  Thence 


we  spied  Mr.  Pierce  ;  and  going  out  they 
called  us,  and  so  we  staid  for  them  ;  and 
Knipp  took  us  all  in,  and  brought  to 
us  Nelly,  a  most  pretty  woman,  who 
acted  the  great  part  of  '  C sella '  to-day 
very  fine,  and  did  it  pretty  well.     I  kissed 


"gIKL     making    a    bouquet    of    flowers."      liY    AUGUSTUS     L.     EGG,     It. A. 

Reproduced  from  the  original  in  the  Preston  Corporation  Art  Gallery^  by  permission  of  the  Art 

Committee. 


to  the  King's  house,  and  there  saw  *  The 
Humorous  Lieutenant.'  A  silly  play,  I  think  ; 
only  the  spirit  in  it,  that  grows  very  tall, 
£:nd  then  sinks  again  to  nothing,  having  two 
lieads  breeding  upon  one  ;  and  then  Knipp's 
singing  did  please  us.    Here,  in  a  box  above, 


her,  and  so  did  my  wife,  and  a  mighty 
pretty  soul  she  is.  We  also  saw  Mrs.  Ball, 
which  is  my  little  Roman -nose  black  girl, 
that  is  mighty  pretty.  She  is  usually  called 
Betty." 

Another  passage  in  Pepys'  work  prompted 
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Egg's  picture  "Buckingham  Rebuffed,"  a 
picture  illustrating  the  following  moment : — 

"  Miss  Stewart,  with  her  sweet  eye,  little 
Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taille,  is  now^  the 
greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw,  I  think,  in  my 
life."  Unfortunately  her  head  w^as  as  empty 
as  its  shape  was  classical,  her  amusements 
as  frivolous  as  her  face  was  beautiful.  Her 
favourite  game  was  blind  man's  buff,  and 
another  of  her  fancies  was  building  castles 
with  cards,  a  pastime  with  which  she 
mightily  amused  herself,  while  the  largest 
sums  were  being  lost  in  her  apartment. 

No  one  could  erect  these  paper  castles 
with  more  dexterity  than  the  Diike  of 
Buckingham  ;  he  had  also  a  fine  voice,  and, 
as  the  spoiled  beauty  delighted  in  his  songs, 
he  became  a  great  favourite  with  her.  At 
last  he  took  advantage  of  her  partiality 
to  make  love  to  her ;  he  soon  discovered, 
however,  how  httle  impression  he  had  made 
on  her  heart,  and,  indeed,  met  with  rather 
a  disagreeable  rebuff. 

Pepys,  that  delightful  gossip,  had  a  keen 
eye  for  a  pretty  woman,  and  to-day  we  have 
but  to  turn  over  our  pennies  and  look  at  the 
figure  of  Britannia,  for  which  "  La  belle 
Stewart "  was  the  model,  to  see  how  just 
was  his  estimate  of  her  charms.  Egg  found, 
however,  his  most  popular  subject  in  Peter 
the  Great's  meeting  with  the  girl  Martha, 
whom  he  married,  and  who  is  known  to 
history  as  Catherine.  Egg,  in  his  picture, 
follows  the  traditional  lines  within  which 
the  story  runs— that  it  was  in  the  tent  of 
Prince  Menschikoff  that  Peter's  eyes  became 
entangled  in  the  web  of  Martha  Skavrouska's 
charms  ;  -  that  for  him  to  covet  was  to 
take,  and  that  the  promotion  of  the  girl 
who  handed  liquors  and  dried  fruits  to 
Menschikoff's  guest  and  king  was  contem- 
plated then  and  there. 

In  "  Queen  Elizabeth  Discovers  She  is  No 
Longer  Young  "  Egg  painted  a  melancholy 
record  of  that  vanity  from  which  even  the 
greatest  are  not  exempt. 

Egg  was  a  man  of  peculiar  geniality  and 
many  social  qualities.  The  charm  of  good 
looks  was  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  his 
attractions.  That  he  was  not  blind  to  this 
is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  in  painting  the 
head  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  picture  of 
"  Peter  and  Catherine,"  he  made  a  very  good 
portrait  of  himself.  In  the  days  of  which  we 
are  writing,  artistic  and  literary  London  was 
hedged  by  smaller  boundaries  than  it  is  at 
present.  Thackeray,  Lytton,  Wilkie  Collins, 
and  Dickens  had  their  libraries  invaded  by 
the    painters,    and    the    studios   of    Leach, 


Elmore,  Ansdell,  Creswick,  Frith,  Etty, 
Linnell,  Dyce,  Maclise,  and  Landseer  were, 
in  their  turn  with  the  haunts  of  literary 
clique,  places  of  reunion.  When,  therefore, 
Dickens's  company  of  amateur  actors,  in 
the  early  'fifties,  exploited  Lord  Lytton's 
comedy,  "Not  So  Bad  as  We  Seem,"  and 
Wilkie  Collins's  drama  of  "  The  Frozen 
Deep,"  Egg,  who  was  considered  a  notably 
good  actor,  was  pressed  into  service.  It 
was  the  eccentricity  of  his  name  which 
gave  rise  to  a  witty  impromptu  of  John 
Leach,  a  story  told,  if  my  memory  serves, 
elsewhere  and  in  not  quite  its  true  form. 
Creswick,  who  had  a  large  house  with 
a  billiard-room  on  Campden  Hill,  set  one 
evening  in  each  week  apart  for  the  game, 
and  liere,  one  night,  had  assembled  the 
usual  group  of  friends,  from  which,  however, 
Egg  was  absent.  It  was  in  the  small  hours 
that  Ansdell,  the  animal-painter,  Barlow,  the 
engraver,  John  Leach,  and  George  Chester, 
the  landscape-painter,  left  together  to  walk 
down  the  hill  to  their  respective  homes  in 
Kensington.  Passing  Egg's  door,  one  of  the 
party  suggested  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
their  genial  friend's  absence  from  their 
gathering.  The  knocker  was  almost  in  play 
when  Leach  quick-wittedly  arrested  its  fall 
by  saying  :  "  This  is  not  the  time  to  beat  up 
an  Q<rgr 

In  1848  Egg  was  made  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  twelve  years  later 
became  a  full  Academician  ;  but  he  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
distinction,  for  he  died  in  Algiers — whither 
he  had  gone  in  search  of  health— in  1863, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven. 

The  picture  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux "  was 
included  in  the  Yernon  Collection,  and  in 
1847  became  the  property  of  the  nation. 
The  picture  "  Beatrix  Knighting  Esmond  " 
was  purchased  by  the  nation  in  1893. 

Two  of  his  best  works  are  thus  to  be  seen 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at 
Millbank,  and  the  Guildhall  collection  has 
one  of  his  most  successful  Shakespearian 
pictures  in  "The  AVinter's  Tale"  scene. 
His  theme  from  another  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
is  hung  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery  of 
Leicester,  while  that  of  Sheffield  has  a 
duplicate  of  his  National  Gallery  scene  from 
"  Le  Diable  Boiteux."  Preston  owns  two  of 
his  minor  canvases,  and  the  rest  of  his 
pictures  are  in  various  private  collections. 
His  portrait  of  Florence  Nightingale  has 
found  its  right  setting  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 
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the  gold  of  Ind 


ERY  few  people 
know  the  truth 
about  Sui'xilto  Don 
Jerome  of  Castile. 
Carfew  knew,  but, 
excellent  man,  he 
would  never  tell 
you,  because,  as  he 
would  inform  you 
gravely,  there  are 
some  secrets  whicli 

could    not  purchase  ; 

intended   embodying  the 

As  for  the  man    from 

not  tell   the  story  for 


even 

besides  which,  he 

story   in   a   book. 

Mexico  City,  he  will 

ten  years  to  come.     I  owe  my  knowledge  of 

the  iiappening  to  Mr.  Collin  of  Cincinnati. 

Don  Jerome  arrived  in  England  with  his 
parents  on  March  4.  He  spent  a  day  or 
two  at  Windsor,  a  day  or  so  in  London, 
visiting  his  august  relations  ;  he  went  to 
Bog  nor  for  a  week,  for  the  bathing,  and 
then  left  for  his  father's  kingdom,  via 
Ostend.  I  believe  he  went  to  Westende- 
Bains  and  stayed  incognito  at  the  Littoral, 
subsequent  to  his  English  visit ;  but 
that  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern 
either  me  or  the  Chevalier  Carfew,  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Santa  Theresa. 
Still  less  does  it  concern  Mr.  Collin,  who 
now  numbers  amongst  his  clients  a  European 
monarch,  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  man 
from  Mexico,  who,  I  fear,  will  not  gamble  in 
stock  for  many,  many  years. 

At  the  time  under  review,  Carfew  was 
snatching  the  fragments  which  were  left  to 
him  after  the  failure  of  a  certain  bank. 
He  had  ventured  some  two  thousand  golden 
sovereigns  into  that  promising  concern, 
because  it  paid  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
deposit  accounts,  and  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  which  Consolidated  Funds 
offer. 

His  broker,  his  bank  manager,  and  such 
of  his  friends  as  had  any  title  to  knowledge 
on  matters  financial,  advised  him  to  give  the 
bank  a  wide  berth  ;  but  Carfew,  secure  in 
his  faith — in   Carfew — made  a  deposit   and 
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called  his  advisers  "conservatives"  and 
other  harsh  names. 

The  bank  paid  eight  shillings  and  two- 
pence in  the  pound,  and  people  said  that 
this  was  another  instance  of  Carfew 's  extra- 
ordinary luck,  because  no  sane  person  in 
the  money  world  anticipated  a  dividend  of 
iliore  than  the  odd  twopence. 

"  And  I  hope,"  said  his  broker,  his  bank 
manager,  his  friend  who  dabbled  in  markets, 
and  such  of  his  acquaintances  as  were  on 
sufficiently  familiar  terms,  "  that  this  will 
be  a  lesson  to  you."  Carfew  made  sniffing 
noises  with  his  nose,  which  were  intended  to 
convey  contempt,  defiance,  and  an  absolute 
indifference  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

This  was  Carfew's  state  three  days  before 
the  Court  Circular  announced  the  arrival  of 
Sur  Alto  Don  Jerome  on  these  benignant 
shores. 

Carfew  was  not  only  annoyed,  but  the 
cause  of  annoyance  to  others  ;  for  from 
extreme  recklessness  he  proceeded  to  the 
extreme  of  caution. 

Parker  was  pardonably  annoyed  when  he 
discovered  that  Carfew  had  been  pursuing 
inquiries  as  to  his — Parker's — stability. 
Carfew's  bank,  being  an  inanimate  corpora- 
tion, was  neither  annoyed  nor  hurt  when  he 
sent  peremptorily  for  its  balance-sheet,  and 
answered  the  young  man's  inquiries— which 
were  as  to  whether  the  bank  had  written 
down  securities  since  the  fall  of  Consols— 
with  promptitude  and  civility. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  the  heated  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Parker  and  Parker,  Brokers,  "  what  the 
devil  you  mean  by  employing  a  rum-soaked 
private  detective  to  waylay  and  pump  my 
clerks  ?  " 

Carfew  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye, 
as  he  would  have  looked  the  managing 
director  of  the  bank  that  failed  straight  in 
the  eye  had  he  had  any  suspicions  :  un- 
fortunately he  had  had  none — in  time. 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  fear  in- 
vestigation ?  "   he  asked  coldly. 

Parker,  who  was  worth  half  a  million, 
went  red  in  the  face— Carfew  suspected  a 
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"'Say,'  whispered  the 
man  from  Cincinnati, 
'I'm  carrying  JSpanish 
gilt  -  edged  stock  all 
right.'  " 
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guilty  conscience,  but  that  was  far  from  the 
cause — and  rang  a  bell. 

A  clerk  entered. 

"  Make  out  Mr.  Carfew's  account,"  said 
Parker  chokingly  ;  "  bring  all  the  scrip  we 
hold  of  his,  and  the  cheque-book." 

Carfew  waited  till  the  door  closed  on  the 
subordinate. 

"Do  not,"  he  said  with  dignity,  "allow 
your  pique  to  lose  you  a  trusted  and,  I  may 
add,  a  valuable  client." 

"  Valuable  !  "  said  Mr.  Parker,  controlling 
himself.  "Why,  you  foolish  young  man,  you 
— you  foolish  young  man,  your  business 
isn't  worth  that " — snap  ! — "to  me,  not  that" 
— snap  ! — "  not  that,  sir  !  " 

Snap  !  Snap !  Snap !  went  Parker's 
fingers. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Carfew.  "  I'm  calm 
— why  can't  you  be  calm  ?  I'm  not  going 
to  take  my  business  away  from  you,  if  that's 
what  is  worrying  you." 

"  You  are,  sir— you  are  !  "  roared  Parker. 
"  That  is  just  what  you  are  going  to  do  !  " 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Carfew  firmly  ;  "  clear 
your  mind  of  that  fear.  I  merely  set  on 
foot  a  few  inquiries,  and  from  those 
inquiries  the  firm  of  Parker  and  Parker  has 
issued,  I  may  say,  triumphantly." 

The  clerk  was  back  now,  with  a  bundle  of 
share  certificates,  a  cheque-book,  and  a  long 
account. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Parker  gruffly,  and 
the  scribe  withdrew. 

"Consider,"  said  Carfew,  as  the  other 
ran  his  fiery  eyes  over  the  account — 
"  consider  what  the  City  will  say  when  it 
comes  to  learn  that  I  have  withdrawn  my 
account — it  will  soon  get  round." 

Parker  put  down  his  pen  and  stared 
helplessly  at  the  imperturbable  young  man  ; 
then  his  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and 
the  smile  became  a  chuckle,  and  from  that 
to  a  tit  of  uncontrollable  laughter  was  a 
short  step. 

"You— you " 

He  could  find  no  words  to  express 
himself. 

"  You  have  annoyed  me  very  much,"  he 
said  at  last,  and  he  was  serious. 

"  You  have  often  annoyed  me,"  said 
Carfew  serenely  ;  "  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  put  your  annoyance  to  contra.  And  now 
we  have  settled  that  matter,  I  want  to  ask 
you  something." 

Parker's  clerk  came  in  with  a  card. 

"  You'd  better  ask  me  to-morrow,"  said 
Parker,  reading  the  inscription  and  frowning 
a  little. 


Carfew  rose  with  a  sigh,  mechanically 
lifting  one  of  Parker's  priceless  Egyptian 
cigarettes  as  he  passed  the  open  box  on  the 
desk. 

Outside  the  door  he  saw  the  new  visitor 
and  remarked  him  casually. 

"  American,  and  of  a  good  type,"  said 
Carfew,  who  prided  himself,  not  without 
reason,  upon  his  ability  to  size  up  human 

beings. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Carfew  wended  his  way  to  Bloomsbury, 
more  settled  in  'his  mind  than  he  had  been 
for  weeks.  He  knew  the  worst  now,  and 
the  worst,  since  it  was  eight  shillings  and 
t\Vopence  in  the  pound,  had  not  been  so 
crippling  as  he  feared  it  would  be. 

At  the  corner  of  Southampton  Eow  he 
bought  a  newspaper,  as  was  his.  wont,  and, 
over  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  room,  he  skimmed  the 
worid's  happenings  with  a  professional  eye. 

It  was  here  that  he  read  that  His  Royal 
Highness  Don  Jerome  had  arrived  in  London, 
and  he  wondered  exactly  who  Don  Jerome 
was  when  he  was  at  home,  no  less  than  what 
he  was  doing  so  far  from  home. 

Being  at  heart  a  journalist,  he  took  a 
proprietary  interest  in  members  of  royal 
families  ;  but  since  he  could  not  immediately 
place  Don  Jerome,  whether  he  wore  a  beard 
or  contented  himself  with  moustachios,  he 
allowed  that  most  Christian  prince  to  retire 
from  his  mind,  for  not  to  be  known  by 
Carfew  was  half-way  to  oblivion. 

He  dressed  for  dinner — an  unusual 
circumstance — and  drove  to  a  music-hall, 
which,  without  Carfew's  express  permission, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  name.  Fate  was 
playing  no  pranks  with  him  that  he  should 
find  himself  seated  next  to  the  man  he  had 
seen  going  into  Parker's  office,  for  Parker 
had  sent  the  ticket  to  Carfew  before  their 
quarrel,  and  had  probably  disposed  of  the 
second  seat  to  his  other  client. 

None  the  less,  he  had  a  grievance  that 
Parker  dared  bestow  his  favours  by  halves, 
for,  argued  Carfew,  there  was  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  Parker  should  not  have  given 
him  both  seats. 

He  looked  at  his  neighbour. 

He  was  a  good-looking  man  of  thirty, 
square- jawed,  clean-shaven,  and  he  was  the 
possessor  of  a  pair  of  piercing  blue  eyes, 
which  looked  steadily  ahead  from  under  the 
shaggiest  eyebrows  Carfew  had  ever  seen  on 
the  face  of  so  young  a  man. 

He  was  correctly  dressed,  and  looked  what 
Carfew  thought  he  was  —  a  prosperous 
American  merchant. 

2  H 
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"  Excuse  me,"  said  Carfew,  "  I  think  you 
know  a  friend  of  mine  ?  " 

The  calm  eyes  surveyed  him. 

"Parker,"  suggested  Carfew — "he  is  one 
of  my  brokers." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  other,  unbending. 

"  A  very  good  chap,"  said  Carfew ;  "  I 
hope  in  time  to  give  him  the  whole  of  my 
business." 

The  stranger  regarded  him  with  a  new 
interest. 

"A  real  nice  man,"  he  agreed,  "though 
somewhat  conservative." 

Carfew  nodded. 

"  I  w^as  trying  to  persuade  him  to  do  a 
little  business  with  me.  Why,  I  thought  it 
was  just  simple  business,  but  he  just  thought 
it  wasn't  so  simple,  so  we  let  it  go  at  that." 

Carfew  bent  his  head. 

"  Now,  in  my  country,"  said  the  stranger, 
and  he  spoke  with  little  or  no  punctuation, 
"  which  is  Amurica,  if  I  wanted  to  bear 
stock,  I  guess  there'd  be  plenty  around 
to  advise  me  not  to  do  ut,  but  when  I'd 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  just  do  ut — why,  the 
broker  would  go  right  along  and  carry  out 
instructions." 

"  And  Parker  wouldn't  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  your  Mr.  Parker  was  willing  to 
do  ut,  but  he  didn't  want  to  indulge  me  in 
other  matters,  so  w^e  left  it  right  where  it 
was." 

Now,  Carfew  was  immensely  curious. 
There  was  no  surer  method  of  interesting 
him  than  by  denying  information,  unless  it 
was  by  taking  him  a  little  way  along  the 
road  and  leaving  him  to  grope  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

He  waited  for  his  new  acquaintance  to 
continue,  but  for  some  time  he  maintained  a^ 
stolid  silence. 

Presently  he  turned  abruptly. 

"  My  name  is  Collin — George  K.  Collin. 
Likely  you've  heard  Mr.  Parker  mention  it  ? 
No?  I'm  here  in  England  on  a' mighty 
curious  errand.  Got  into  touch  with  some 
people  in  Mexico.  That  is  in  Amurica,  but 
not  in  the  United  States  of  Amurica  ;  it's  a 

republic  down  south,  but  one  of  these  days 

However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Well, 
this  friend  of  mine — not  exactly  a  friend, 
you  understand,  but  just  a  man  I've 
corresponded  with  in  Cincinnati,  that  is  a 
town  in  Amurica,  and  a  most  interesting 
town  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  show  you  round 
any  time  you're  passing  through  ;  here's  my 
card — well,  as  I  say,  I  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  this  man — in  fact,  I've  done 
some  pretty  big  deals  with  him — and  he  heard 


I  was  in  London,  so  he  just  wrote  and  asked 
me  whether  I'd  oblige  him  in  a  pretty 
delicate  business." 

He  paused  for  breath,  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  stage,  and  went  on. 

"  This  vaudeville  is  somewhat  monotonous. 
Why,  they  wouldn't  stand  for  this  show  in 
New  York  or  Chicago.  Chicago  is  a  most 
wonderful  city  ;  it's  about  a  thousand  miles 
from  New  York,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in  the 
world.  Well,  I  was  saying,  this  friend  of 
mine  from  Mexico — Mexico  City,  which  is 
the  capital  of  Mexico  proper — has  got  mixed 
up  in  a  sort  of  family  suit  —  a  vurry 
unpleasant  business,  his  wife  being  in  it — and 
he  asked  me  would  I  be  good  enough  to  take 
a  child  with  me  to  some  part  of  Europe,  to 
get  him  away  from  his  mother.  Why,  I 
thought  it  was  the  kind  of  work  I  wasn't 
exactly  fitted  for,  so  I  said  so  ;  but  he  was 
urgent,  and  I  do  a  lot  of  business  with  him, 
and  he  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
take  the  child,  because  he  had  to  stay  here 
in  London  to  fight  the  suit ;  but  if  I'd 
go  right  across  to  Flushing  by  to-morrow 
night's  boat,  he'd  be  eternally  obliged.  You 
understand  I'm  trusting  you  as  a  friend  of 
Parker's  ?  " 

"  You  may  regard  me  as  Parker,"  said 
Carfew,  and  felt  he  was  flattering  Parker. 
"  But  where  does  the  bearing  of  stock  come 
in  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Collin,  "  this  friend  of 
mine  from  Mexico  City  told  me  I'd  make 
quite  a  lot  of  money  by  bearing  Spanish 
Threes — that's  a  sort  of  gold  bond  which  one 
does  not  usually  bear — and  he  gave  me  the 
information  as  some  reward  for  my  kindness." 

"  And  you  are  taking  the  child  ?  " 

Mr.  Collin  nodded  and  made  the  slightest 
of  grimaces. 

"Why,  I'll  admit  that  I  don't  like  this 
transaction,  and  Parker  doesn't  like  it,  either. 
He's  my  London  agent,  but  I  do  a  big 
business  for  this  man  in  Mexico  City.  I 
turn  over  something  like  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  might  think 
I'm  disobliging.  It  was  very  unfortunate — 
very  unfortunate  that  he  knew  I  w^as  in 
London." 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment that  Mr.  Collin  returned  to  the 
subject. 

They  chatted  on  other  matters.  It  was 
mainly  Mr.  Collin  who  did  the  chatting, 
for  he  had  a  great  deal  of  geographical 
information  to  impart,  and  was  passionately 
fearful    of    the    Englishman    making    such 
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solecisms  as  the  confusion  of  Portland  Maine 
with  Portland  Oregon,  par  exemple. 

Strolling  from  the  theatre,  Carfew  suggested 
supper,  and  the  two  crossed  to  Leicester 
Square,  and  in  an  upstairs  room  at  one  of 
the  famous  hostelries  which  abound  in  the 
district,  Carfew  entertained  his  guest. 

"  And  what  did  you  want  Parker  to  do  in 
the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  young  man,  when 
conversation  switched  on  to  the  other's 
mission. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Collin  hesitatingly,  "  I 
thought  he  might  come  along  and  see  me 
off.  See  here,  Mr.  Carfew,  this  is  not  my 
business,  and  I'm  not  accustomed  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  finesse  of  kidnapping, 
and  I  feel  I  should  like  a  little  moral 
support." 

Carfew  decided  quickly. 

"  I  will  come  if  you  wish." 

Mr.  Collin  reached  across  the  table  and 
gripped  the  other's  hand. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  but  I  was  just 
scared  of  getting  another  rebuff." 

They  parted  that  night,  having  fixed  a 
rendezvous  for  the  morrow. 

Carfew  loved  profitable  adventure,  and  if 
no  profit  promised,  he  was  prepared  to  waive 
sordid  gain  for  plain  adventure. 

It  was  raining  the  following  night  when 
the  pair  met  at  King's  Cross  and  made  their 
way  to  one  of  the  solitary  and  gloomy  squares 
which  lie  between  the  E  us  ton  Road  and 
Bloomsbury. 

Collin  hired  a  prowling  cab  and  gave  the 
driver  instructions.  He  was  to  drive  slowly 
round  Phillip  Square  till  he  was  hailed  by 
a  gentleman  who  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
small  boy.  The  moment  that  gentleman 
hailed  the  cab,  he  was  to  stop. 

"  You  had  better  remain  in  the  cab,"  said 
Mr.  Collin ;  "  probably  my  friend  from 
Mexico  City  would  not  be  pleased  if  he  saw 
somebody  was  with  me.  You  can  drive  along 
t@  the  station  with  me  ;  my  baggage  is  already 
there." 

They  had  not  circumnavigated  the  square 
twice  when  the  cabman  pulled  up  sharply. 

Standing  on  the  side-walk  were  two  men 
and  a  small  boy.  It  was  difficult  to  see  their 
faces,  but,  from  the  energetic  gestures  of  one, 
Carfew  gathered  that  he  was  the  man  from 
Mexico. 

Collin  sprang  out,  and  through  the  open 
door  Carfew  was  an  interested  spectator. 

The  Mexican  was  talking  eagerly,  almost 
fiercely  to  the  child.  It  seemed  to  the 
unseen  observer  that  he  was  all  but 
threatening    him.      The   boy   was  listening 


attentively,  answering  "  Si,  senor,"  "  No, 
senor,"  in  a  musical  voice.  He  wore  a 
mackintosh  which  reached  to  his  heels,  and 
his  face  was  hidden  under  the  broad  and 
dripping  brim  of  a  straw  hat. 

Then  the  man  from  Mexico  broke  into 
English. 

"I  am  obliged,"  he  said  with  scarcely  any 
accent,  "for  your  kindness,  frien'  Collin — I 
have  remembrance.  This  boy  he  will  give 
you  no  trouble.  At  Flushing  my  brother 
will  receive,  and  there  will  finish." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Callaras,"  said  Collin's  voice, 
"  I  am  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you,  though 
r  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  not  the 
particular  variety  of  business " 

"  I  am  thankful,"  said  the  other 
hurriedly  ;  *'  there  is  not  time  to  talk  now." 
He  seemed  to  be  urging  the  boy  and  Collin 
into  the  cab.  The  boy  came  in  first  and  sat 
facing  Carfew.  If  he  saw  the  otlier,  he 
made  no  sign.  Collin  followed.  He  leant 
out  of  the  window,  partly  to  conceal  Carfew 
from  his  exigent  but  valuable  client,  and  to 
take  farewell  of  the  men.  The  cab  was  on 
the  move  before  he  withdrew. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Collin  in  perplexity, 
"  this  is  a  development  I  did  not  anticipate, 
for  our  young  friend  appaixntly  does  not 
understand  English.  The  Mexicans,  as  you 
know,  speak  Spanish,  Mexico  being  one  of 
the  first  portions  of  the  New  World  which 
came  under  Spanish  influence.  Until  recently 
Cuba  was " 

He  traced  the  influence  of  Spain  upon  the 
Southern  American  continent  from  Euston 
lload  to  Cheapside. 

By  such  light  as  came  into  the  dark 
interior  of  the  cab,  Carfew  saw  the  boy. 
He  was  a  handsome  child,  immensely  grave 
and  a  trifle  pale,  as  he  sat  in  his  streaming 
mackintosh,  his  wet  little  hands  clasped  on 
his  lap. 

Carfew  judged  him  to  be  nine,  and  was 
not  far  wrong. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ? "  asked  Carfew 
suddenly, 

"  To  Liverpool  Street,"  said  Mr.  Collin. 

"  But,"  said  Carfew,  "  the  Flushing  boat- 
train  goes  at  nine  o'clock,  and  it  is  past 
nine  already. " 

This  was  an  indubitable  fact.  Though 
the  public  clocks  of  London  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
agree,  they  were  singularly  unanimous  upon 
that  one  point. 

They  sat  in  silence,  a  silence  only  broken 
by  such  lip  noises  as  Mr<  Collin  employed  to 
emphasise  his  annoyance. 

"We'll  go  back  to  my  flat,"  said  Carfew. 
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He  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  set  of 
Bloomsburj  chambers  only  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  this.  "  I  can  give  you  a  shake- 
down and  make  up  a  bed  for  the  boy.  I 
suppose  all  your  baggage  is  at  the  station  ?  " 

Mr.  Collin  nodded. 

'*  You  can  go  off  by  the  first  train  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  shall  have  to  wire  my  friend  from 
Mexico  City,"  said  Mr.  Collin  glumly.  "  Why, 
he'll  be  mad  ;  but  it  was  his  own  fault." 

They  stopped  at  an  all-night  office  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  sent  their  wire,  and  drove 
on  to  Oarfew's  flat. 

There  was  a  bright  fire  burning  in  his 
study,  for  which  he  was  glad,  for  the  child 
was  shivering. 

Carfew  helped  him  off  with  his  wet 
mackintosh.  He  was  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting 
sailor  suit,  his  brown  legs  were  bare,  and  he 
accepted  the  chair  whiph  Carfew  pushed  to 
the  tire  with  a  smile  of  infinite  sweetness. 

The  two  men  sat  watching  him. 

"  I  suppose  he'd  like  something  hot,"  said 
Carfew  ruefully  ;  ''  but  what  the  little  beggar 
would  like  I  can't  imagine.  Do  you  know 
any  Mexican  dishes  ?" 

Mr.  Collin  shook  his  head. 

"I've  heard  of  olla  podrida,"  he  said 
cautiously;  "it  seems  a  comprehensive  sort 
of  dish." 

Carfew  was  dubious.  He  went  to  the  tiny 
kitchen  and  found  some  milk.  With  great 
daring  he  put  some  into  a  saucepan  and 
placed  it  over  a  gas  fire.  He  bore  the  result  to 
the  boy,  who  drank  it  with  a  grateful  smile. 

Collin  had  taken  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  was  turning  it  over. 

"This  is  the  letter  I've  got  to  give  to 
the  man  who  was  to  meet  me,"  he  said  ; 
"  there's  no  address  on  it,  or  I'd  wire  him. 
I  wonder " 

"  Perhaps  you'd  find  out  if  you  opened  it," 
suggested  Carfew. 

They  looked  at  one  another. 

"  It's  mighty  serious  opening  private 
letters,"  said  Collin,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  The  circumstances  warrant  it,"  said 
Carfew. 

"  We'll  wait  to  see  if  there's  any  answer  to 
our  wire,"  said  the  other. 

They  waited  talking  before  the  fire  till 
nearly  midnight.  Carfew  did  not  put  the 
child  to  bed,  lest  his  father  called  for  him, 
but  in  a  big  chair,  propped  up  by  pillows,  his 
feet  encased  in  Carfew's  socks  tucked  into  a 
pair  of  Carfew's  slippers,  the  boy  dozed. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  Collin  produced 
the  letter. 


"  We  can't  keep  the  poor  little  lad  out  of 
bed,"  he  said,  and  opened  the  envelope. 

"  It  is  in  Spanish,"  he  said. 

"  Perhaps  I  will  read  it,  gentlemen." 

They  turned.     The  boy  was  awake. 

"Oh,  you  speak  English  ? "  asked  Collin 
in  surprise. 

"A  little,"  said  the  boy,  and  took  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  He  looked  up  with  a 
smile.  "  It  is  not  perfect,  my  English,  but 
you  will  understand."     And  he  read — 

"You  will  take  the  boy  ("that  is  me," 
smiled  the  child)  to  a  quiet  Belgian  plage 
("  what  you  call  seaside ").  Telegraph  to 
me  at  my  address  ;  tell  me  where  you  are. 
I  shall  ask  ransom,  two  million  pesetas.  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  boy  from 
palace,  but  his  absence  will  not  be  discovered 
before  midnight.  I  am  sending  him  by  an 
Americano  who  thinks  boy  is  my  son.  He 
is  not  very  clever,  this  Americano,  but  he  is 
honest,  so  I  do  not  think  he  will  be 
suspected." 

"  That  is  all,"  said  the  boy. 

Carfew  was  on  his  feet  staring  at  the  lad. 

"  May  I  ask  if  your  Royal  Highness  has 
any  commands  ?  "  he  said. 

The  child  laughed  gleefully. 

"You  will  please  me  if  you  take  me  to 
the  palace,"  he  said.  "  I  am  glad  of  your 
hospitality,  but  I  haven't  much  English  to 
say  what  I  wish." 

Carfew  was  pulling  his  boots  on  in 
feverish  haste,  and  Mr.  Collin,  sitting 
squarely  opposite  Sur  Alto  Don  Jerome  of 
Castile,  was  absorbing  him. 

"  Say,  Prince,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  you've 
put  my  friend  and  I  in  a  hole."  He  shook 
his  head.  "  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  you  were 
a  prince  ?  " 

The  boy  kicked  his  slippered  feet  to  the 
blaze. 

"  They  told  me — the  men  who  carried  me 
from  the  palace— that  if  I  did  not  give  my 
word  as  a  caballero  that  I  would  nob  tell 
you,  they  would  kill  me,"  he  said  simply. 
"  But  when  I  heard  you  speak,  and  knew  you 
were  Americano,  I  was  sure  you  would  find 
out,  because  "—he  lifted  his  thin  face 
smilingly  to  the  seamed  and  tanned  face  of 
the  American  —  "my  father  says  that 
Americanos  are  always  discoveries  making, 
is  it  not  ? " 

Carfew,  returning  from  telephoning  to  the 
palace,  found  the  boy  asleep  in  Collin's  arms. 

"Say,"  whispered  the  man  from  Cincinnati, 
"  I'm  carrying  Spanish  gilt-edged  stock  all 
right—all  right." 
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By    HALLIWELL    SUTCLIFFE, 

Author  of  "  Ricroft  of  Withens,''  "  Through  Sorrow's  Gates,''  "  Red  o'  the  Feud,'" 
"  Shameless   Wayne,"  "  Towards  the  Dawn,'"  etc. 

lY.     THE   RASH   KNIGHT-ERRANTEY. 


ONATHAN  STAN- 
DISH  stood  in  the 
tavern  parlour, 
facing  the  shm 
messenger  who  had 
just  exchanged  dis- 
patches with  him. 
He  had  waited  long 
for  this  messenger, 
who  came  late  to 
the  tryst,  and  in  the 
waiting  he  had  fallen  asleep  from  sheer 
weariness,  had  awakened  to  find  that  a 
highwayman  had  left  him  a  legacy  of  stolen 
gold,  a  mask,  and  a  posse  of  Sheriff's  men 
who  filled  the  room.  There  had  not  been 
time  to  explain  that  he  was  no  highway- 
man. He  had  simply  fought  his  way 
through  the  trouble  ;  and  now  that  the 
peril  was  over  and  his  errand  done,  it  was 
small  wonder  that  his  temper  was  not  easy. 
He  was  realising  how  the  Prince's  errand 
had  been  spoiled  by  the  lateness  of  this  lad's 
arrival. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  his  voice  sharper  than  he 
guessed,  "you  will  take  a  word  of  advice 
from  an  older  man.  When  next  you  ride 
on  a  Stuart  errand,  be  punctual.  Arrive 
when  the  clock  strikes  ;  there  is  no  other 
time,  except  for  fools  who  trust  to  luck." 

In  the  oddest  way,  the  lad's  slight  figure 
drooped,  and  from  his  voice  Jonathan 
guessed  that  tears  were  falling  behind  the 
mask.  "  My  horse  cast  a  shoe  three  miles 
from  home,  and  a  blacksmith  was  far  to  seek." 
A  wild  contempt  of  this  messenger  shook 
Jonathan.  He  was  sick  from  want  of  sleep, 
and  his  temper  out  of  hand.  "  Sir,  I  have 
met  the  Prince  face  to  face,  and  I  think  he 
has  no  use  for  such  as  you.  His  messengers 
do  not  permit  their  horses  to  cast  a  shoe." 

So  then  the  lad  drew  himself  up  with  a 
queer  return  of  pride.  "  You  talk  very  well, 
sir.  May  I  ask  what  credentials  you 
brought  when  the  Prince  chose  you  for  his 
service  ?  " 

And  Jonathan,  whose  heart  was  candid  as 


a  boy's,  remembered  how  he  had  slept  at 
his  post  not  long  ago,  had  all  but  been  taken 
by  the  Sheriff.  "  Very  few,"  he  admitted, 
with  engaging  frankness.  "  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  was  harsh,  my  lad.  One  should  not 
preach  even  the  shortest  sermons  unless 
one's  earned  the  right." 

The  lad  paced  up  and  down  the  floor, 
halting  now  and  then  to  glance  at  the  table, 
stained  by  the  passage  of  red  Burgundy 
where  Jonathan  had  silenced  the  Sheriff's 
pistol-primings.  He  was  not  irresolute  now, 
or  weak.  Some  inward  fire — of  hate  or 
jealousy— seemed  to  be  giving  him  borrowed 
strength.  "  One  shouldn't  preach,"  he 
admitted,  his  voice  thin  as  an  east  wind, 
"  unless  —  unless  one's  record  is  beyond 
dispute.  Sir,  I  am  curious.  At  the  risk 
of  hurting  you,  I  must  ask  how  much  the 
Prince  has  paid  you  for  this  service  ?  " 

Jonathan's  hand  went  to  his  sword-hilt, 
then  withdrew.  This  lad  was  drunk  or  mad, 
and  either  way  no  meat  for  sword-craft. 
"Abundantly.  I  saw  the  face  of  him,  and 
the  brave,  laughing  eyes.  I  heard  his  voice, 
lilting  like  the  pipes.  There  was  reward 
tbere,  my  lad— enough  to  last  me  till 
I  die." 

"  You  feel  like  that  for  him  ?  "  said  the 
other,  taken  off  his  guard.  "  You'd  be 
glad  to  face  hardship  and  dark  roads  for 
him — jnst  going  forward  blithely  for  his 
sake  ?      Indeed,  sir,  you  talk  like  one  of  us." 

"  Late  recruits,  by  your  leave,  are  not 
necessarily  dumb." 

The  lad  regretted  his  brief  yielding  to 
emotion,  it  seemed.  He  went  to  the  table, 
picked  up  the  black  mask  daintily  between  a 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  threw  it  on  the 
floor.  Then  he  counted  the  guineas  with 
extreme,  ironic  care.  "  Four,  sir.  You  are 
rising  in  the  world,  obviously.  Two  days 
ago  a  single  guinea  was  your  price." 

Jonathan  wondered  if  sleep  had  fallen  on 
him  again,  and  with  it  many  nightmares. 
Clear  and  sharp  that  scene  at  Beggarman's 
Farm  returned  to  him — Miss  Linstoke  asking 
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if  her  father  had  bribed  him  to  rescue  her 
from  a  runaway  match,  his  bringing  from 
his  pocket  the  last  guinea  he  possessed,  his 
senseless  impulse  to  let  her  think  the  worst 
of  him. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  that  affair  ? " 
asked  Jonathan,  gripping  the  lad  roughly 
by  the  arm. 

"  I'm  a  friend  of  Miss  Linstoke's,  and 
share  her  confidence.  That  is  why  it — it 
puzzled  me — shall  we  say? — when  I  found 
you  an  accredited  messenger  of  the  Prince's. 
But  even  a  Stuart  has  Mttle  choice,  it  seems, 
when  he's  in  retreat." 

Jonathan  gave  him  a  playful  shake,  as  a 
mastiff  might  do  with  an  impudent  terrier. 

"  If  you  were  grown,  lad,  or  if  you 
hadn't  cried  just  now  behind  your  mask, 
you'd  have  answered  for  those  words.  What 
ails  you  ?  "  he  went  on,  wdth  puzzled  levity. 
'*  I  rescued  Miss  I^instoke  from  an  indiscretion 
— it  might  have  been  a  tragedy — and,  of 
course,  she  loathed  me  for  the  service." 

"  She  does,  sir.  My  information  on  that 
point  is  exact." 

"  And  I — I  felt  the  sting  of  her  tongue. 
It  was  foolish,  but  the  wound  went  deep. 
So,  when  she  asked  what  sum  had  bribed  me, 
I  showed  her  the  one  guinea  I  had  left.  It 
was  a  lie,  the  happiest  lie  I  ever  told.  When 
you  return  to  Miss  Linstoke,  sir,  tell  her, 
with  my  compliments,  that  I  have  lain  awake 
o'  nights  to  laugh  at  her.  Tell  her  that  it 
tickles  my  humour  to  think  any  woman  could 
be  fooled  so  easily." 

The  messenger  lost  half  his  coldness. 
"  You  seem  to  have  thought  much  of  Miss 
Linstoke,"  he  said,  with  sudden  interest, 
''  to  lie  awake  o'  nights  for  her  sake,  even 
to  laugh  at  her." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  tribute,  granted.  She  has 
pansy  eyes  and  a  way  with  her  that  a  man 
remembers.  You're  deep  in  love  with  her, 
young  fool." 

"  No,"  corrected  the  other  gently,  "  I'm 
not  among  her  worshippers.  I  try  to  be  her 
friend." 

"  Then  don't ! "  snapped  Jonathan. 
"You're  slim  and  eager,  my  lad — a  Sir 
Galahad  in  the  making,  when  you've 
conquered  that  trick  of  crying  behind  your 
mask — but  don't  try  to  be  her  friend. 
Women  forgive  a  man  anything  but 
friendliness." 

The  lad  lost  all  his  aloofness.  He  came 
and  fronted  Jonathan  with  the  appeal  of  a 
younger  to  an  older  man.  "  Tell  me,  sir, 
you  who  know  so  much  more  of  women  than 
I,  why  cannot  I  be  a  friend  to  her  ? " 


"  Set  me  an  easier  riddle.  I  stated  a  plain 
fact.  Why  is  the  world  round,  and  why  are 
roses  thick  with  thorns,  and,  by  that  token, 
why  are  we  gossiping  here  when  I  need  to 
get  about  the  Prince's  business  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  tell  me  what 
you  know  of  women.  Miss  Linstoke  is  so 
headstrong,  and  so  dear  to  me,  and  I — I 
want  to  help  her." 

"  What  I  know  of  women,  lad,  would  go 
into  the  shell  of  a  hazel-nut.  If  you  want 
advice  about  the  ways  of  the  open  road,  or 
dogs  and  horses,  command  me." 

"  Women  interest  me  more." 

"  They  do  at  your  age.  In  the  long  run, 
they're  of  slight  account.  I'm  for  the  road 
now.  You'll  drink  a  measure  with  me,  over 
the  water,  before  parting  ?  " 

When  the  host  came,  in  answer  to  his 
summons,  Jonathan  ordered  a  bottle.  "  The 
same  vintage,"  he  said,  with  his  old,  heedless 
laugh.  "It  was  a  potent  wine  to  fell  a  man 
so  promptly." 

"He's  doing  nicely,  sir —the  fellow  whose 
crown  you  tried  to  crack,"  said  Boniface, 
with  a  wide  and  pleasant  grin.  "  Thick- 
headedness is  a  gift  with  some  folk." 

The  wine  was  brought,  and  Jonathan 
poured  out  two  brimming  measures.  "  By 
your  leave,"  he  said,  "friends  take  off  the 
mask  before  drinking  loyal  toasts." 

"  I'm  quite  content,  sir.  Your  own  mask 
lies  under  the  table." 

"  True,  but  the  body  of  me  doesn't.  Tell 
Miss  Linstoke,  when  you  return,  that  I  was 
sober,  tell  her  that  I  wake  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  consumed  with  laughter,  tell  her 
anything,  my  lad,  that  will  hurt  her  want  of 
faith  in  me.  It  will  be  my  revenge  for — for 
the  loathing  she  has  shown  me." 

The  messenger  removed  her  mask.  Across 
the  candle-light  Jonathan  saw  Miss  Linstoke's 
clear-cut  face,  familiar  to  him  through  two 
days  and  nights  of  fierce  remembrance.  The 
wide,  charitable  mouth,  the  nose  a  little 
tilted  and  disdainful,  as  if  surprised  by  life, 
the  pansy  eyes — he  had  met  the  owner  of 
them  at  the  Eylstone  toll-bar,  and  was  cool. 

"  To  the  King  over  the  water,"  he  said 
gravely,  lifting  his  glass. 

They  toasted  the  absent  monarch,  and  then 
he  filled  himself  another  measure.  She  had 
scarcely  tasted  hers. 

"  To  your  better  understanding  of  me, 
Miss  Linstoke.  I  know  no  better  toast,  after 
we've  honoured  the  good  Stuart." 

She  took  another  sip,  bowing  gravely  to 
him  over  her  glass.  "I  am  reaching  that 
better    understanding,"   she  said,  with  an 
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irony  keener  and  more  piercing  than  any 
man-forged  blade.  "  First,  you  accepted  a 
guinea  in  lieu  of  service  rendered  to  my 
father — the  spoiling  of  my  life  and  Mr. 
Mauleverer's— but  assured  me  that  you  hoped 
never  to  become  a  highwayman.  Now  I 
find  you — as  I  find  you,  sir,  mask  and 
effrontery  complete." 

"  That  is  true.  You've  the  gift  of  seeing 
me  at  my  worst.  And,  to  be  sure,  you 
loathe  me.  You  confessed  as  much  just 
now." 

"  I — disdain  you,  I  think.  I  would  not 
stof)p  to  hate  you." 

"Ah,  there — it  does  not  signify.  You 
go  your  way.  I  go  mine — with  laughter. 
Miss  Linstoke,  as  I  told  you,  because  you 
believed  that  story  of  the  guinea." 

"  You  deny,  I  suppose,  that  the  mask  and 
the  pile  of  gold  here  are  your  property  ?  " 

"  No,  I  accept  them,  like  country  gossip. 
It  would  be  idle  to  refute  plain  evidence, 
except  by  living  it  down." 

They  faced  each  other  with  a  curious 
intensity.  This  man  with  the  damaged  record 
struck  unexpected  chords  in  Miss  Linstoke  ; 
he  was  so  palpably  a  har,  and  yet  more 
palpably  an  honest  gentleman. 

"  If  you  could  explain  ?  "  she  hazarded  at 
last,  with  a  hint  of  appeal  in  her  voice. 

"  Madam,  I  never  explain.  My  friends 
take  me  on  trust— my  enemies  can  do  as 
they  please."  He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
adjusted  the  ruffles  of  his  shirt,  a'fe  if  these 
niceties  of  life  were  of  prime  importance. 
Then  he  turned  sharply.  "On  your  part, 
you  would  care  to  explain  ?  Is  the  Prince's 
cause  so  lost  in  this  part  of  the  world  that 
women  have  to  ride  his  errands  ?  Have  you 
no  men  worth  the  name  .^  " 

"  Yes,  by  your  leave,"  she  said,  taking  fire 
at  once.  "My  cousin  should  have  ridden. 
He  is  loyal  and  eager ;  but  he  would  go 
hunting  yesterday,  in  spite  of  the  errand 
waiting  for  him,  and  he  took  a  fall.  Even 
the  Prince  could  not  expect  a  messenger  to 
ride  w'ith  a  broken  collar-bone  and  three  ribs 
out  of  place." 

Out  of  the  nowhere  a  barbed  shaft  of 
jealousy  struck  Jonathan.  "  Your  cousin — 
he's  in  love  with  you,  I  take  it  ?  "  he  said, 
with  astounding  clumsiness. 

Miss  Linstoke  flushed  suddenly,  and 
recovered  her  east  wind  air  with  some  hard- 
ship. "  You  confuse  me  with  the  Prince, 
sir.  The  whole  countryside  is  not — is  not 
in  love  with  me." 

^  Jonathan  finished  his  wine  wdth  deliberation, 
glanced  at  the  four  guineas,  and  flicked  a 


crumb  or  two  from  his  coat.  "  The  country- 
side must  be  blind  of  both  eyes,  then.  Miss 
Linstoke.  How  do  you  propose  to  reach 
home,  if  a  poor  highwayman  may  ask  ?  " 

"  As  I  came,  sir — on  horseback." 

"  Just  so.  A  hazel-nut  would  hold  all  my 
knowledge  of  w^omen,  as  I  told  you,  but 
within  that  compass  there's  one  sure  know- 
ledge of  the  sex— they  quibble.  If  a  house 
were  on  fire,  or  a  man  drowning,  they  would 
halt  to  quibble  and  to  fence." 

"  Men,  too,  are  keen  to  fence." 

"  With  the  foils— yes.  It's  a  clean,  man's 
sort  of  weapon." 

"  And  women  with  their  tongues  —  a 
womanly  sort  of  weapon,  and  all  they  have, 
sir.  Heaven  help  them  !  " 

"  Heaven  help  poor  men ! "  persisted 
Standish.  "  Even  old  Andrew  Ferrara  never 
forged  a  blade  so  cunning." 

"  You  are  bent  on  quarrelling  ?  " 

"  If  Miss  Linstoke  commands  it — yes." 
He  pushed  the  table  aside,  touched  the  pistol 
in  his  belt  to  know  that  it  w^as  safe.  "  How 
do  you  get  home  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"As  I  came,  sir — on  horseback,  across 
lonely  country." 

"  I  am  going  your  way,  as  it  chances,"  he 
said  lazily. 

"  How  easily  you  lie — oh,  how  easily  you 
lie  !  The  Prince  is  at  Kendal,  and  my  route 
lies  west  instead  of  north." 

"  He'll  forgive  me  if  I  waste  an  hour  or 
two  in  guarding  you.  The  roads  are  not 
quiet  these  days,  Miss  Linstoke,  with  a  Aveak 
Government  in  power.  Rogues  thrive  along 
every  high-road." 

The  Judge's  daughter  remembered  what 
had  chanced  at  the  Rylstone  toll-bar  and 
afterwards.  She  resented  a  rogue's  offer  to 
escort  her  through  a  country  infested  by 
brother  rogues — resented  every  word  he  spoke, 
indeed,  because  for  the  life  of  her  she  could 
not  help  liking  him. 

"  I  shall  ride  safer  alone,  I  think,"  she 
said,  with  great  deliberation.  "  Your  tender 
mercies,  your  wonderful  gift  for  chivalry, 
are  known  to  me." 

She  had  drawn  blood  at  last,  but  did  not 
care  much  for  the  victory.  A  glance  at 
Jonathan  show^ed  her  the  face,  keen-set  and 
resolute,  with  a  desperate  gaiety  behind  it, 
which  his  enemies  had  seen  lately  in  this  very 
room  when  they  surprised  him,  five  to  one. 
It  w^as  not  a  rogue's  face,  somehow.  He 
was  hard  hit  -  so  much  was  evident — and  he 
was  struggling,  not  with  men,  but  with  the 
temper  that  had  need  of  speech. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  second.     He   took 
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another  pinch  of  snuff,  admitted  that  he  was 
no  lit  company  for  her,  and  pulled  the  bell- 
rope. 

"  Best  put  on  your  mask  again,"  he  said. 

And  she  obeyed  him,  surprised  at  her  own 
acquiescence. 

"  Your  need,  sir  ? "  asked  the  host,  as  he 
came  bustling  in. 

"  This  gentleman's  horse." 

"  It's  standing  by  the  door,  sir." 

"  Then  let's  hope  the  beast  hasn't  taken 
cold.  My  own  mare,  too,  host,  as  soon  as 
you  can  clap  a  saddle  on  her.  I've  far  to 
ride  to-night." 

Miss  Linstoke  halted  at  the  door,  turned 
and  dropped  him  a  curtsy — a  feat  that 
astonished  Boniface  in  a  slim  gentleman 
encumbered  by  riding-breeches  and  a  heavy 
coat.  "  When  white  roses  are  in  bloom,  sir," 
she  said,  "  come  and  pick  them  with  me.  It 
will  not  be  this  side  the  grave  ;  I  should  not 
make  the  offer  else.     And  so  good  night  !  " 

Again  impulse  tempted  Jonathan.  He 
would  ride  with  her,  would  ask  what  she 
meant  by  the  surprising  glance  of  liking  she 
threw  behind  her,  like  a  Parthian  arrow. 
And  again  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  knowing 
it  the  better  way  when  a  man  needs  room  to 
think. 

Ten  minutes  later,  more  or  less,  the  host 
came  in  with  news  that  his  mare  was  ready 
at  the  door.  He  explained  that  he  had  left 
four  guineas  on  the  table  to  settle  his  tavern 
reckoning,  hoped  that  the  man  whose  head 
he  had  tried  to  break  with  the  blunt  end  of 
a  wine  bottle  was  doing  well,  and  set  off 
along  the  road.  He  knew  the  road  Miss 
Linstoke  was  to  take,  knew  that  his  own 
diverged  from  hers  at  the  cross  ways  four 
miles  forward. 

For  the  first  mile  he  went  slowly,  as  men 
do  when  they  are  gripped  by  indecision.  He 
was  met  by  a  problem  old  as  the  hills  about 
him.  He  had  no  right  to  let  this  girl  go 
unattended  through  roads  notoriously 
t'  lawless  ;  he  had  no  right,  either,  to  diverge 
a  hair's  breadth  from  the  road  that  led  him 
north  to  Kendal  and  the  Prince.  It  was  a 
muddled  business,  as  most  of  life's  work  is  ; 
but  he  chose  his  track,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  accounted  to  him  afterwards  that, 
whether  his  choice  were  right  or  wrong,  his 
heart  was  set  to  help  a  woman  in  her  need. 

He  galloped,  once  his  choice  was  made. 
Miss  Linstoke,  for  her  part,  was  afraid  of 
the  night  roads,  seeing  alarms  and  excursions 
at  every  wooded  corner  of  the  moonlit 
highway.  And  she  rode  slowly  by  that 
token,    because     fear    and     indecision    are 


twin  devils,  weighting  wayfarers  with  heavy 
lead. 

Jonathan  overtook  her  a  half-mile  before 
the  cross-roads,  and  reined  up  beside  her. 
She  glanced  behind,  afraid  to  go  forward, 
afraid  of  this  pursuit  behind. 

She  turned  to  look  him  through  and 
through  with  the  calm  that  lies  sometimes 
at  the  core  of  fear.  "  Oh,  I  am  thankful,  sir, 
that  it  is  only  you  I  "  she  said  with  extreme 
candour.  "  I  fancied  it  so  much  worse." 
*  "'  There  are  better  and  worse.  Miss 
Linstoke,"  said  Jonathan  .  drily.  "  Mean- 
while, Fm  at  your  service." 

"You  forgive  so  easily,"  she  said,  glad 
beyond  sense  or  reason  that  he  was  near 
her. 

"  No,  by  your  leave  —  I  forgive  with 
hardship.  I  fought  that  battle  between  the 
tavern  and  the  crossways  that  we're  nearing. 
You  were  not  gentle  in  your  speech.  Miss 
Linstoke." 

She  was  silent  for  the  length  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  so.  "  You  understand  that  I  hate 
you,  sir  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  suddenly. 

"  Perfectly ;  we  ride  together  on  those 
terms." 

The  road  went  forward,  just  after  passing 
the  little  church  in  the  hollow,  up  a  steep  hill- 
face.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  straggling 
wood  of  firs  and  larches  showed  black  against 
the  moonlit  sky.  It  was  an  ideal  lurking- 
place  for  thieves,  and  Miss  Linstoke  drew 
her  horse  a  little  closer  to  Jonathan's.  As  it 
happened,  no  danger  met  them  in  the  wood  ; 
so  the  girl  drew  apart  again  as  they  reached 
the  level  strip  of  Hagstones  Moss  beyond. 

"  What  of  the  Prince  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 
"  I'm  still  five  miles  from  home,  and  every 
hour  you  waste  is  treason  to  the  cause.  You 
have  dispatches  for  him  ?  " 

"  True  ;  but  the  Prince  himself,  I  think, 
would  do  just  as  I  am  doing.  He  has  a 
great  regard  for  the  safety  of  all  women." 

"  So  that  was  all  ?  "  she  asked  unexpectedly, 
"It  is  not  specially  for  my  protection  that 
you  ride  ?  My  thanks,  sir — my  abundant 
thanks  !  It  would  have  been  the  same  if  I'd 
been  my  own  maidservant,  or  any  gipsy 
woman  who  tramped  friendless  through  the 
roads  ? " 

"  I  trust  so,  but  am  not  sure,"  said 
Jonathan. 

And  she  could  make  nothing  of  him. 
Gravity  and  mirth  were  so  mingled  in  his 
voice  that  it  was  not  possible  to  disentangle 
them.  He  stood  convicted  of  highway 
robbery — he  had  robbed  her  of  Beau 
Mauleverer  to  earn  a  guinea — but  at  l^st 
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she  had  fancied  that  he  rode  beside  her  for 
her  own  sake,  as  distinct  from  the  general 
welfare  of  all  women. 

"You  should  have  been  an  actor,  sir, 
though  what  part  you're  playing  at  the 
moment,  I  cannot  guess." 

"  The  part  of  your  groom,  Miss  Linstoke, 
w^hom  you'll  dismiss  from  your  service  as 
soon  as  your  gate  is  reached." 

"  And  your  price  for  the  errand  ? "  she 
asked,  with  the  woman's  astonishing  per- 
sistence in  a  feud. 

"Oh,  JQSt  your  pleasant  hatred,"  said 
Jonathan.  "  It's  so  fiery  that  it  will  keep 
me  warm  through  this  bleak  weather." 

The  wilderness  of  Hagstones  Moss  stretched 
drearily  in  front  of  them.  The  snow  was  a 
foot  thick  up  here,  and  the  wind  piped  and 
sobbed,  cold  from  the  east.  In  spite  of  her 
pride,  Miss  Linstoke  reined  closer  to  him. 

They  crossed  the  Moss  and  came  to  the 
slanting  curve  where  the  road  dipped  into 
Boggart  Ghyll.  From  below  there  came  the 
sound  of  many  voices  singing  ribald  songs. 

"We'd  best  turn  back,  sir,"  said  Miss 
Linstoke,  in  great  panic. 

"It's  a  bad  habit.  The  great  gay  road 
goes  forward,  child." 

He  was  chilled  by  fear  himself.  The 
voices  were  so  many  and  so  rough  with 
liquor.  There  was  only  himself  between 
Miss  Linstoke  and  this  unknown  rabble,  and 
for  a  moment  he  was  tempted  to  turn  about 
because  her  safety  asked  it.  It  was  a  new 
feeling  altogether,  contrary  to  the  gospel  of 
his  life  ;  and,  while  he  halted  irresolute,  the 
moment  for  retreat  was  lost. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  road 
widened  out,  the  moon  showed  them  a 
company  of  five  men  riding  loosely  in  the 
saddles  of  horses  more  sober  than  themselves. 
All  were  masked,  and  there's  something 
uncanny  always  about  men  who  need  to  hide 
their  faces. 

They  had  checked  a  little  on  seeing  the 
two  riders  so  close  in  front  of  them.  Then 
one  raised  a  shout  that  they'd  robbed  the 
King's  mail  to-night,  but  might  as  well  pick  up 
a  few  odd  guineas  more  from  these  two  gentry. 

Jonathan  did  not  wait  for  the  cry  of  "  Stand 
and  deliver  !  "  He  had  learned  from  sword- 
play  the  advantage  of  surprise.  First,  he 
lifted  his  pistol,  took  sure  aim,  and  shot  the 
leader  of  the  rabble  through  the  head.  Then 
he  touched  his  mare  lightly  with  the  spur, 
and  galloped  in  among  them  with  his  sword. 
He  had  no  indecision  now — a  second's  pause 
would  have  lost  the  fight — but  his  gospel  of 
forward  stood  him  in  good  stead. 


Miss  Linstoke,  looking  on,  saw  her 
comrade  in  the  thick  of  what  seemed  certain 
death,  and  fumbled  for  the  pistol  which  was 
part  of  her  man's  attire.  Then  she  saw 
Jonathan's  sword  twinkle  in  the  clean  and 
frosty  moonlight ;  and,  before  she  had  time 
to  conquer  her  distrust  of  her  own  pistol, 
or  to  fire  it,  her  man  was  riding  quietly  back 
to  her.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  about 
it,  as  Miss  Linstoke  fancied.  These  night- 
riders  had  grown  used  to  monarchy  of  the 
roads,  to  the  cowardice  of  coach-drivers, 
guards,  and  passengers.  The  arrival  of  one 
man  who  first  shot  at  sight  and  then  rode 
into  them  with  a  sword  that  knocked  their 
pistol-barrels  up,  as  if  he  played  a  casual 
game  of  fence,  dismayed  them  utterly. 
They  were  in  flight  before  they  knew  that 
panic  was  pulling  at  their  bridle-reins. 

A  half-hour  later  Miss  Linstoke  and 
Jonathan  came  to  the  gate  of  the  big 
house  that  lay  on  the  outskirts  of  a  sheltered 
village.  There  was  no  snow  here,  but  the 
moonlight  showed  road  and  gate-posts  and 
naked  trees  all  dripping  with  a  cold,  barren 
sort  of  wet  that  was  neither  rain  nor  sleet, 
but  a  grey,  unhappy  mixture  of  the  two. 

"  I  dismiss  my  groom  here,"  said  Miss 
Linstoke  gravely,  "with  thanks  for  service 
rendered.  I  am  home  again.  Tell  the 
Prince,  when  you  reach  him,  that  it  was  not 
your  fault  you  rode  astray.  Men,  as  I've 
found  them,  are  glad  of  excuses  always." 

"Before  we  part,  we'd  best  settle  out- 
standing debts.  Miss  Linstoke.  I  have  my 
price,  as  you  know.  First  a  guinea,  then 
four  guineas,  and  now  my  market  price  has 
risen  to  a  surprising  figure.  You  cannot 
pay  it,  child — as  yet." 

A  chill  took  Miss  Linstoke  unawares. 
Life,  to  her,  was  so  packed  to  overflowing 
with  romance  and  dreams  of  thistledown 
and  fairies  that  men  w^ere  growing  abhorrent 
to  her,  with  their  ceaseless  talk  of  price  and 
barter.  "  Oh,  your  price  ? "  she  asked 
wearily.  "  The  Judge,  my  father,  will  pay  it 
for  me,  if  you  can  spare  the  time  to  ride  up 
the  drive  with  me.  He  will  be  glad  to  meet 
you  again  ;  he  has  spoken  often  of  you  since 
— since  you  served  him  so  well,  sir,  for  such 
a  trifling  sum." 

Into  Jonathan's  face,  as  she  looked  into 
it  by  help  of  the  moonlight,  crept  the  fine, 
w^ary  look  that  it  had  worn  when  the  Sheriff 
thought  to  trap  him  not  long  ago,  half 
between  sleep  and  waking.  He  looked 
behind  not  at  all,  but  forward.  "  The  Judge 
could  not  pay  your  debt,  Miss  Linstoke. 
Only  you  can  pay  it." 


THE  OPEN  ROAD. 
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She  withdrew  from  him  with  the  old 
disdain,  though  she  had  been  thinking  many 
pleasant  thoughts  of  him.  He  had  fought 
so  well  just  now  in  the  hollow  ;  he  was  so 
gay  a  culprit,  so  likeable  ;  yet  he  was  insisting 
on  some  price  for  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  peremptorily. 
"  Must  I  dance  a  minuet  with  you  on  the 
high-road,  as  one  of  your  fraternity  com- 
pelled a  lady  to  dance  with  him,  if  the  gossip 
of  the  news-sheets  be  true  ?  I  wish  them 
better  luck  for  their  feet  than  this  sleety 
mud  we're  standing  in." 

Jonathan  simply  liked  her  a  little  more — 
a  dangerous  strain  on  his  peace  of  mind 
~  because  her  humour  was  so  crisp.  "  The 
minuet  must  wait,  Miss  Linstoke.  I  ask  a 
heavier  price." 

"  Then  name  it — oh,  name  it,  and  have 
done  !  If  you  guessed  how  cold  I  am — how 
weary  !  " 

"  Your  high  regard,"  he  said  with  a  sudden 
fierceness  tha,t  reminded  her  again  of  the 
fight  in  the  hollow.  "  That's  my  price,  child. 
You  can't  pay  it  yet,  I  tell  you.  You  are 
too  young — too  young  in  every  way.  But  you 
can  pay  a  little  in  advance." 

Her  eyes  were  frank  with  his.  She  was 
afraid  and  wistful  and  half  happy,  and  could 
not  understand  herself.  "  Sir,  tell  me,"  she 
said,  with  the  most  diverting  innocence,  "  are 
you  a  liar  through  and  through  ?  Is  life  a 
game  you  play,  protecting  women  just  to  fool 
them  later  on  ?  " 

How  far  she  had  to  go,  this  child  with  the 
pansy  eyes  !  Jonathan  was  bewildered  by 
bhe  simplicity,  the  daring,  and  the  strength  of 
her.  "  Life's  a  game,"  he  admitted — "  the 
finest  game  I  ever  played.  Miss  Linstoke." 
And  then  he  halted,  diffident  because  already 
she  meant  so  much  to  him.  And  then 
again  the  speed  of  his  heart  set  fire  to  his 
tongue.  "  Soon  or  late  I'll  return  to  claim 
your  full  regard.  You  can't  escape  it. 
Meanwhile,  am  I  free  to  go  through  the  open 
roads  for  your  sake— dry  roads  or  muddy — 
to  send  a  long  wish  for  your  safety  out  to 
you  before  I  get  to  sleep  o'  nights  ?  " 

"  There  seems  no  harm  in  that,"  said  Miss 
Linstoke,  with  a  child's  pathetic  gravity. 
And  the  roadway  mud  was  no  longer  cold  to 
her  feet,  because  she  had  forgotten  it. 

There  was  a  trouble  round  about 
Jonathan's  heart,  a  foolish  remembrance  of 
good  women  he  had  known  in'  the  old,  heed- 
less days,  a  helpless  longing  to  lift  this 
child  to  saddk  and  ride  out  with  her  pillion- 
wise  to  the  lands  where  all  the  bills  were  lit 
with  magic  of  first  love. 


He  was  very  tired,  and  the  half-hour's 
sleep  he  had  snatched  before  the  Sheriff  all 
but  trapped  him  had  not  atoned  for  many 
sleepless  nights.  It  was  hard  to  conquer  the 
dizziness  that  took  him  unawwes,  and  just 
a  little  harder  to  take  his  farewell  of  Miss 
Linstoke.  He  stooped  to  her  hand,  claiming 
equality  by  an  instinct  that  she  knew  rang 
true,  and  kissed  it  gravely. 

"  Just  to  go  out  on  your  errands,  Miss 
Linstoke,"  he  said. 

And  before  she  could  regain  her  self- 
possession — a  nag  that  had  galloped  away 
with  her — he  was  trotting  forward  up  the 
slippery  road. 

She  looked  after  him.  Her  thoughts  were 
muddled,  but  her  heart  was  not.  With  an 
odd  sense  of  relief,  she  knew  that  this  man, 
though  all  circumstantial  evidence  was 
against  him,  had  not  accepted  a  guinea  from 
her  father  at  the  Rylstone  toll-bar  gate  to 
save  her  from  a  rash  elopement.  And 
already,  by  some  alchemy  of  the  soul,  her 
regard  for  Beau  Mauleverer  was  undergoing 
a  queer  change.  It  had  been  silver-bright, 
her  fancy  for  him  ;  but  now  the  hue  of  it  was 
leaden,  put  side  by  side  with  the  true  metal. 

Miss  Linstoke  carried  a  sore  heart  Avith 
her  as  she  rode  up  to  her  father's  house.  And 
Jonathan,  as  he  galloped  forward  with 
dispatches  of  the  Prince's,  was  in  no  better 
case.  They  were  young  to  the  road  of 
life,  both  of  them,  and  did  not  guess  that 
sore  hearts  find  their  way  through  the  wood 
at  long  last.  If  a  w^ound  goes  deep  enough, 
it  pricks  one  forward  from  sheer  need  to  kill 
the  pain,  and  it  is  only  by  going  forw^ard 
that  wayfarers  attain  the  hidden  goal. 

Jonathan,  for  his  part,  was  too  hard  pressed 
by  weariness  and  the  need  to  get  forward  to 
find  any  comfort  from  philosophy.  It  was 
evil  going  on  the  roads,  and  a  wet  wind  blew 
shrilly  past  his  ears.  There  was  snow  on  the 
uplands,  and  dreary  slush  whenever  he 
crossed  the  valley  roads.  But  he  came  at 
last  to  Kendal  three  hours  after  sunrise. 

If  he  had  left  Miss  Linstoke  to  find  her 
way  home  alone,  he  would  have  entered  the 
town  by  the  main  road,  his  safe  conduct 
assured  by  the  Prince's  Highlanders,  who 
were  on  guard  there.  As  he  had  chosen 
gallantry  instead,  he  had  to  pay  for  it.  The 
cross-country  track  he  bad  followed  led  him 
into  a  bridle-path  that  entered  Kendal  from 
the  west ;  and  a  mile  or  so  from  the  town, 
as  he  turned  a  sudden  corner,  he  found 
himself  riding  straight  into  a  company  of 
Hanoverians,  twenty  strong. 

If   he  had    halted  for  even  a  second's 
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thought,  he  might  have  ridden  safely 
through  them.  He  wore  no  livery  of  the 
Prince's,  did  not  carry  his  dispatches  on  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,  and  the  brown, 
wind-stained  look  of  him  proclaimed  him 
what  he  was  in  fact — a  simple  country 
gentleman.  He  did  not  pause  for  thought. 
This  zeal  for  the  Stuart  was  a  young, 
unbroken  colt  as  yet,  and  he  could  not 
check  it.  He  was  very  tired,  moreover,  and 
felt  that  he  must  move  quickly  if  he  were 
to  win  through  at  all.  So  he  just  rode  full 
tilt  against  them.  His  mare,  tired  as  himself, 
slipped  on  the  greasy  track,  tried  gamely 
to  recover,  and  threw  him. 

The  leader  of  these  men,  who  were  under 
orders  to  pick  off  stragglers  into  Kendal, 
helped  Jonathan  to  rise.  "  You've  taken  a 
bad  fall,  sir,"  he  said.  The  voice  and  the 
tired  irony  of  it  were  familiar  to  Jonathan. 

"  Yes,  by  your  leave,"  he  answered,  the 
old  insistent  gaiety  returning.  "  One  learns 
to  ride  a  horse  that  way — by  being  thrown 
and  by  getting  to  saddle  again.  I  give  you 
good  day,  Mr.  Mauleverer.  We  seem  fated 
to  meet  in  unlikely  places." 

"  Not  so  fast,  sir.  You  are  not  riding 
for  pleasure,  I  take  it,  at  this  time  of  a  raw 
morning,  and  with  the  roads  as  bad  as  even 
Westmorland  can  boast  ?  " 

"  To  be  candid,  I  ride  for  my  health. 
Life  was  so  easy  and  food  so  plentiful  that  I 
was  like  to  die  of  gout  before  my  time.  So 
I  took  the  road,  sir,  purely  for  my  health's 
sake.  The  mare  and  I  haven't  a  crown 
piece  between  us — we  just  pick  up  a  meal 
as  we  can.  Believe  me,  it  rectifies  a  tendency 
to  gout." 

Mauleverer,  in  the  ruddy,  frost-nipped 
light,  glanced  at  his  captive  with  a  puzzled, 
challenging  glance.  "  Do  you  always  jest  ?  " 
he  asked. 

^*  Whenever  I  can.  It  is  another  fine 
specific  for  the  gout." 

'*  It  happens  that  you  rode  full  tilt  against 
lis  as  soon  as  you  turned  the  corner  and  saw 
His  Majesty's  uniform.  That,  I  should  say, 
was  not  good  for  the  health  of  any  Jacobite. 
Come,  sir,  you're  my  prisoner.  Must  we 
search  you,  or  do  you  prefer  to  tell  your 
errand  frankly  ?  " 

'*  For  myself,  Mr.  Mauleverer,  Fd  choose 
neither.  What's  amiss  with  His  Majesty 
that  his  soldiers  are  holding  up  the  public 
roads  ?  " 

Jonathan  was  talking  to  gain  time  ;  yet, 
cast  about  him  as  he  would,  he  saw  no 
•chance  just  yet  of  a  run  for  liberty.  The 
road  was  boixiered  by  t^H  ftoTO  hedges  set 


on  top  of  steep  six-foot  banks.  He  could 
not  take  the  open  country  on  either  hand  ; 
and  even  if  he  leaped  to  saddle  unexpectedly, 
he  could  not  turn  the  mare's  head  and  get 
back  by  the  way  he  had  come  before  the 
whole  score  of  them  were  on  him. 

"  His  Majesty's  health  was  never  better," 
said  the  other  drily.  "It's  the  yellow- 
haired  laddie  who  is  ill,  and  all  the  haber- 
dashers in  Kendal  doing  a  roaring  trade  in 
kerchiefs,  they  say,  because  the  ladies  there 
shed  tears  so  often." 

The  troopers  laughed  evilly,  and  a  sudden 
flush  came  to  Jonathan's  face.  "Ladies 
have  shed  tears  for  a  worse  cause,  Mr. 
Mauleverer,"  he  said  sharply. 

"  Meaning  myself  ?  Oh,  granted  !  Mean- 
while, it  pleases  me  astoundingly  to  have 
tricked  you.  You  blush  like  a  school-girl, 
sir,  if  you'll  forgive  the  freedom.  And,  to 
to  be  sure,  the  yellow-haired  rogue  is  popular 
with  school-girls.     It  is  his  trade  in  life." 

Jonathan,  remembering  the  passionate,  fine 
manhood  of  Charles  Edward,  remembering 
his  errand,  grew  cool  of  face  again.  "  He 
does  not  ask  them  to  share  the  open  road 
with  him,  at  any  rate.  Ah,  my  turn  to  draw 
blood  !  Shall  I  tell  your  rascals  here  what 
errand  you  were  running  two  days  ago — shall 
I " 

He  got  no  further.  Mauleverer  gave  a 
quick  order,  and,  struggle  as  he  would, 
Jonathan  was  helpless.  They  searched  him — 
not  gently — and  found  the  letter  entrusted 
to  him  by  Miss  Linstoke. 

There  were  no  seals  to  break,  for  the 
letter  had  been  written  in  dire  haste  and 
folded  roughly.  Mauleverer  scowled  as  he 
read  the  cramped  handwriting.  "  Humph  ! 
'  Ten  miles  ivide  of  Kendal^  near  Our  Lady's 
Well,  on  the  Clapham  road,  at  tivo  of  the 
afternoon,'  "  He  turned  the  paper  back  and 
front  for  sign  of  any  other  writing,  but 
found  none.  And  then,  with  a  return  of 
the  sardonic  humour  that  was  ingrained  in 
him,  he  put  a  hand  on  Jonathan's  shoulder. 
"  Is  this  a  private  assignation  of  your  own, 
sir  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Are  you  as  honest  as 
you  look,  and  just  riding  to  a  love-tryst  ? 
If  so,  take  an  older  man's  advice,  and 
abjure  that  well  ten  miles  wide  of  Kendal. 
Many  of  us  have  drunk  deep  at  that  sort 
of  well,  my  friend,  and  sorrowed  for  it 
afterwards." 

Jonathan  took  his  cue.  And,  indeed,  he 
spoke  plain  truth  ;  for  at  any  turning  of  the 
road,  north  or  south  or  west  of  Kendal,  he 
would  keep  a  love-tryst  with  Miss  Linstoke  till 
he  died.     "  It  is  an  affair  of  gallantry,"  he 


'''Oh.  I  am  thankful,  sir,  that  it  is  ouly  you!' 
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agreed .  "  One  gentleman  does  not  hinder 
another  at  such  time,  unless,"  he .  added 
whimsically,  "  the  circumstances  warrant  it, 
as  they  did  two  days  ago,  when  I  held  you 
up  on  the  Gretna  road." 

Mauleverer  was  almost  deceived.  Then  he 
recalled  the  other's  coming  round  the  bend 
of  the  road,  his  indecision  of  a  second  when 
he  met  the  Hanoverian  livery,  his  rash, 
impetaous  spurring  forward  against  hopeless 
odds.  "  Say  the  Pretender  is  a  liar  and  a 
poltroon,  and  you're  free  to  go  your  way," 
he  said,  "in  spite  of  an  old  score  I  owe 
you." 

If  Jonathan  had  looked  for  adventure 
when  he  took  to  the  roads,  he  found  it  now. 
He  was  asked — at  the  sword's  point,  as  it 
were— to  carry  his  message  safely  to  the  Prince 
by  abjuring  allegiance  to  him.  It  was  so  easy 
to  assent  to  the  form  of  words,  and  afterwards 
atone  for  the  lie  by  confession  to  the  Prince 
himself,  and  yet  he  could  not  do  it. 

"  The  Prince,"  he  said,  his  old  heedlessness 
redoubled,  "is  the  pluckiest  gentleman  in 
England  to-day.  So  much  is  common 
gossip." 

"  No,  was  common  gossip.  He's  in  retreat, 
remember.  I  know  my  world,  sir,  especially 
the  world  of  common  gossip.  He's  in 
retreat,  I  tell  you.  Best  tell  us  all  you 
know." 

"  Well,  so  am  I  in  retreat.  I'm  your 
prisoner,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  me." 

"  On  parole  ?  "  asked  the  other  lazily. 
*"  No.      I  have  the  most  diverting  luck 
these  days.     I  prefer  to  take  my  chance." 

"  As  you  will.  That  little  tryst  at  the  well 
is  not  till  two  o'clock,  and  I  have  a 
persuasive  thirst,  I  admit.  There's  an  hour 
to  spare.  You'll  help  me  slake  the  thirst, 
sir." 

Mauleverer  gave  his  orders  quickly. 
Fifteen  of  the  men  remained  to  capture 
other  stragglers  whose  hearts  were  with  the 
Stuart ;  four,  with  pistols  obviously  ready, 
rode  behind  Mauleverer  and  his  prisoner  till 
they  came  to  a  wayside  inn  a  mile  away, 
an  inn  snug  and  lonely  as  the  tavern  that 
had  sheltered  Jonathan  not  long  ago,  when 
he  emptied  the  contents  of  his  wine-glass 
into  the  priming  of  the  Sheriff's  pistol. 

When  they  were  settled  in  the  big  room, 
the  mullioned  windows  of  which  showed  them 
a  free  glimpse  of  the  fells,  Mauleverer  pushed 
the  bottle  across  for  the  second  time;  and 
Jonathan,  for  his  part,  noted  that  the  man 
was  a  little  unsteady,  as  if  he  had  begun  his 
wine  tryst  early.  In  the  open,  with  the  need 
of  give  and  take,  it  had  not  been  apparent ; 


but  now  his  hand  shook  as  he  lifted  his 
glass. 

"  You  understand,  sir,  that  I'm  not  a  white 
sheep  of  the  flock  ?  "  he  said,  breaking  a 
silence.  "  But  at  my  worst  they  never  said 
that  I  bore  malice.  Give  a  blow  or  take  it, 
and  either  way  bear  no  malice.  Let  us 
reckon  up  our  debts  fairly,  man  to  man." 

"  We  cannot,  with  your  four  troopers  at 
the  door.  That  is  five  to  one,  so  far  as 
arithmetic  goes." 

"  Your  pardon,  but  you  would  have  it  so. 
You  would  not  give  your  parole.  That  is 
your  concern.  Our  debts,  now.  Item,  one 
bonny  lass  who  would  have  been  at  Gretna 
with  me  two  days  since,  if  you  hadn't 
blundered  into  the  middle  of  the  ride. 
Item,  a  duel  we  fought,  and  you  worsted  me 
by  some  catch-penny  trick  of  fence.  You'll 
admit  that  I'm  your  enemy." 

"  Yes,  a  good  enemy." 

"  Then  how  does  it  come,  you  young  fool, 
that  I  like  you  ?  Explain  it,  if  you  can — I 
can't.  You'll  be  shot  at  twenty  paces,  as 
soon  as  we've  kept  your  tryst  for  you  at  the 
well  ten  miles  wide  of  Kendal,  and  I  shall 
be  sorry." 

Jonathan  did  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
riddle.  He  was  face  to  face  with  a  man  he 
did  not  understand,  and  that  is  always 
disconcerting.  All  things  considered,  he 
doubted  Mauleverer,  as,  indeed,  most  people 
did  who  knew  his  record  or  had  been 
acquainted  with  him  for  an  hour.  This 
ruffler  was  so  smooth,  and  he  talked  of  liking 
his  prisoner.  Little  by  little  his  purpose 
grew  clear  to  Jonathan.  By  help  of  wine 
,  and  blandishment  he  meant  to  lead  him  on 
to  talk  of  the  Prince,  to  trap  him  into 
confession  of  what  he  knew,  or  was  supposed 
to  know,  of  the  Highland  army's 
movements. 

As  it  happened,  Mauleverer's  next  words 
confirmed  the  suspicion.  "  We  were  talking 
of  debts.  Twice  you've  had  the  laugh  of 
me  ;  the  next  laugh  is  mine.  It  is  not  good, 
Mr.  Standish,  to  stand  up  at  dawn — the 
mornings  break  cold  at  this  time  o'  year — and 
watch  the  firing-party  level  muskets  at  one. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  given  orders, 
too,  that  the  eyes  of  prisoners  are  not  to  be 
bandaged  at  these  times ;  it's  a  mawkish 
concession,  he  says,  to  pretty  boy  Stuart 
foolery." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Mauleverer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  talked  of  riding  for  your  health. 
Pass  the  wine,  sir,  and  believe  me  that  it  is 
not  good  for  the  gout  or  any  other  ailment 
to  stand   up    to  a  firing-party    before   the 
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day  grows  warm.  The  remedy  is  too 
drastic." 

"Not  if  it's  part  of  the  game.  A  man 
dies  at  six-and-twenty  or  at  ninety.  It 
does  not  signify." 

"But  it  does.  I've  been  near  to  death, 
and  I  know.  Suppose,  now,  you  joined  my 
little  company  of  ragabouts  ?  They're  not 
dainty  fighters  or  dainty  feeders,  but — well, 
your  dispatches  are  lost,  and  there's  no  gain 
in  throwing  your  life  after  them." 

"  One  often  gains  by  losing,"  said  Jonathan, 
with  an  easy  laugh — "  by  losing  dispatches 
or  what  not.  Life  is  the  most  astounding 
muddle  in  that  way." 

"  You're  firm  for  the  Pretender  ?  "  asked 
the  other,  incredulous. 

"I'm  obstinate  for  the  Stuart.  Suppose 
we  get  to  saddle  ?  I'm  as  curious  as  yourself 
to  know  what  that  tryst  is  all  about — the 
tryst  at  the  well  wide  of  Kendal." 

"  No,  by  your  leave,  we'll  have  another 
bottle  in.  There's  time  and  to  spare. 
Mr.  Standish,  dead  men  keep  all  secrets,  and 
Tm  going  to  allow  myself  a  luxury  because — 
oh,  because  of  the  firing-party  you  insist  on  !  " 
His  face  was  stained  with  wine,  but  across 
it  there  crept  a  fine  look  of  other  days,  before 
the  world  had  twisted  it  out  of  decent  shape. 
"  Bo  you  guess  how  long  it  is  since — since  I 
had  speech  of  gentlefolk  ?  They  diced  and 
drank  with  me.  I  was  their  intimate  so 
long  as  the  money  lasted,  and  then — why, 
then,  of  course,  they  branded  me  with  hot 
irons,  and  I  went  out — the  blackest  sheep  in 
Christendom.  It  is  good  to  drink  wine  again 
with — with  a  gentleman  who  ^fill  certainly 
be  shot  at  dawn  to-morrow." 

Jonathan  was  beginning  to  believe  in  the 
man,  when  suddenly  he  laughed  out  of 
season. 

"  I  played  it  well,  eh,  youngster  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Black  sheep  are  supposed  to  bleat  in  that 
way  ;  it's  a  marvel  that  I  spared  you  any 
reference  to  my  mother  and  the  smell  of 
lavender  in  the  old  rectory  garden.  Believe 
it  or  no,  I  was  a  rectory  pup,  but  an 
untamed  pup.  I  ask  you  to  believe,  Mr. 
Standish,  that  you  saved  me  from  infinite 
boredom  when  you  robbed  me  of  Miss 
Linstoke  two  days  ago.  The  rectory  in- 
stinct was  strong  on  me — smell  o'  lavender, 
and  high  regard  for  women,  and  a  new  life 
in  the  making — but  before  I  got  as  far  as 
Hawes  that  day,  I  knew  the  thing  was  moon- 
shine. I  relapsed  with  astonishing  speed. 
I  met  some  jolly,  dissolute  rogues  in  the 
tavern  there,  and  they  told  me  they  were  an 
advance  party  of  the  Duke's  men,  sent  to 


pick  off  stragglers  into  Kendal,  and  I  joined 
them." 

There  w^as  a  long  silence.  Jonathan  was 
wary  and  alert.  Through  and  through  he 
distrusted  his  man,  and  he  was  wondering 
only  how  to  recover  the  letter,  how  to  get 
through  the  four  men  at  the  door  and  ride 
forward. 

Mauleverer  filled  himself  another  glass. 
"Politics  apart,  and  with  due  loyalty  to  his 
fat  Majesty  of  Hanover,  what  is  this  yellow- 
haired  laddie  like  ?  " 

"  Like  nothing  I  have  seen  in  life  so  far. 
To  be  exact,  he  has  earned  the  glamour  men 
attach  to  him.  One  follows  him  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing,  as  if  hounds  were  in 
full  cry  ahead." 

"  It's  all  irregular,  Mr.  Standish,  this  wine- 
party  of  ours,  but  then  you'll  tell  no  tales 
after  dawn  to-morrow.  Permit  me  to 
acknowledge  that  all  I  hear  of  your  Prince 
confirms  my  liking  for  him.  He  is  quick  to 
lead,  slow  in  retreat.  But,  of  course,  I 
blundered  into  the  other  camp.  It's  my 
luck  in  life." 

Jonathan  was  glancing  quietly  round  him. 
After  all,  he  had  been  in  worse  plight  yester- 
day, when  he  woke  from  a  dead  sleep  in 
the  ingle-nook  of  a  tavern  to  find  the 
Sheriff  and  another  with  pistols  levelled  at 
him.  He  had  come  through  that  escapade, 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  luck  should 
desert  him  at  this  second  crisis.  Moreover, 
he  felt  an  odd^  boyish  zest  in  defeating 
Mauleverer  for  the  third  time.  This  ruffler, 
with  the  insolent,  raffish  air  he  carried,  with 
his  talk  of  Miss  Linstoke  as  if  she  were  a 
pawn  in  his  game  of  life,  exasperated  him  ; 
and  rage  of  the  proper  sort  is  a  fine 
stimulant. 

There  was  no  second  door  to  the  room, 
opening  on  the  stables  or  the  garden  behind 
the  inn  ;  there  was  no  casual  stairway  leading 
to  an  upper  passage,  with  a  chance  of  egress 
at  the  far  end  of  the  house.  The  stage  is 
full  of  these  convenient  exits  for  hard-pressed 
men,  but  in  real  life  they  come  seldom. 

Jonathan  was  faced  by  cold  truth,  without 
a  flavour  of  romance.  There  was  Mauleverer, 
unsteady  so  far  as  ability  to  pour  out  another 
glass  was  concerned,  but  hard-bitten,  keen 
under  his  suave  front.  There  were  the  men 
outside  the  door,  ready  to  fire  at  quarters 
so  close  that  they  could  not  aim  amiss.  For 
the  rest,  there  were  four  solid  walls,  with 
windows  too  narrow  for  a  man's  bulk  to  pass 
through. 

So  Jonathan  waited,  as  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.     He  had  one  ally  at  any  rate — a 
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curious  stillness  of  heart  and  mind  that  came 
to  him  whenever  he  found  himself  in  the 
stark  murk  of  peril. 

"  I  wish  we'd  met  on  equal  terms,  Mr. 
Standish,"  said  the  other — "  just  you  and  I 
on  the  road,  with  the  letter  to  fight  for,  man 
to  man.  These  odds  embarrass  me  as  much 
as  you,  especially  since  I  practised  that  little 
trick  of  fence  you  used.  Now  I  have 
mastered  it — why,  sir,  I  do  not  need  four  men 
at  the  door." 

"  You  are  sore  still  about  the  duel  ?  " 
asked  Jonathan  gently. 

*'  Yes,  I  bear  malice,  *in  spite  of  all  I  said  a 
moment  since.  It  rankles.  I've  no  reputa- 
tion left  at  all,  you  understand,  except  my 
sword  skill,  and  you  took  that  away." 

"I'll  make  restitution,"  said  Jonathan, 
seeing  a  glimmer  of  Mght  ahead.  "There's 
time  to  spare,  you  say,  before  we  ride  out  for 
the  tryst  at  the  Lady's  Well  ?  The  light's 
not  good,  Mr.  Mauleverer,  but  I  give  you 
choice  of  position.  You  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  sword,  I  admit — let  me  teach 
you  one  more  lesson." 

Mauleverer  took  fire  at  once.  When  a  man 
has  lost  honour  long  since,  and  has  only  his 
skill  of  sword  to  keep  the  remnants  of  his 
pride  alive,  he  covets  a  duel  more  than  any 
gift  life  has  to  offer  him.  "  I'm  at  your 
service,  sir,  entirely." 

The  unsteadiness,  the  look  of  wine  about 
him,  disappeared  as  if  he  slipped  off  a  cloak 
muddied  by  the  roads  of  life.  He  crossed  to 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  told  his  four  rag- 
abouts  that  they  need  not  interfere  if  they 
heard  the  sound  of  steel. 

"  This  gentleman,"  he  explained,  "  is  to  be 
shot  at  twenty  paces  to-morrow,  and  needs 
to  make  his  peace.  Nothing  will  please  him 
except  a  game  of  swords." 

Then  he  closed  the  door,  stripped  off  his 
coat,  chose  his  position  so  that  the  light  was 
equal  as  between  them,  so  far  as  he  could 
gauge  it.  And  the  fight  began.  Mauleverer 
was  resolute  to  recover  his  lost  claim  to  skill 
of  fence  ;  the  other  was  resolute  to  battle, 
not  for  the  letter,  which  should  have  been  his 
immediate  concern,  but  for  Miss  Linstoke 
of  the  pansy  eyes,  because  his  adversary  had 
breathed  her  name.  Men  are  odd  fools  when 
a  woman  touches  the  deep,  hidden  springs 
of  them. 

As  they  fought,  neither  gaining  an  advan- 
tage, and  the  sweat  starting  from  their  faces, 
Jonathan  remembered  an  old  Jacobite  gentle- 
man who  yesterday  had  taught  him  a  new 
trick  of  fence  while  he  waited  in  a  tavern, 
leagues  south  of  Kendal,  frequented  much  by 


highwaymen.  He  played  for  his  opportunity 
with  patience — the  other  wondering  what  he 
was  at,  and  hazarding  a  guess  that  he  was 
simply  staving  oft'  the  end  —  and  then 
suddenly  his  point  was  at  Mauleverer's  breast. 
Never  afterwards,  when  he  recalled  that  duel, 
could  Jonathan  understand  why  he  held  the 
point  back  instead  of  striking.  The  letter 
to  be  regained — Miss  Linstoke — above  all, 
the  passionate  fury  of  the  fight  itself — all 
made  for  the  following  of  brute  instinct. 
His  sword,  as  it  happened,  did  pierce  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  so  before  he  unwilhngly 
withdrew  it. 

The  little  old  Jacobite  gentleman,  with  his 
Stuart  fervour  and  his  wig  all  awry,  had 
done  Jonathan  a  service  in  teaching  him 
that  useful  trick  of  fence  ;  and  yet,  somehow, 
Jonathan  himself  found  no  great  joy  in  his 
victory.  He  had  stolen  a  glance  at  the 
other's  face,  had  read  humiliation  there,  and 
savagery,  and  twenty  baffling  things  ;  and 
unexpectedly  he  was  sorry  for  the  man  as  he 
waited,  point  down,  for  the  next  turn  of  the 
game. 

Mauleverer  straightened  himself  at  last, 
looked  down  at  the  stain  of  crimson  on  his 
shirt.  "I  hate  dirty  hnen,"  he  observed. 
"  You're  in  my  debt  for  the  cost  of  a  clean 
shirt,  Mr.  Standish." 

So  Jonathan  was  sorrier  still.  This  man, 
somehow,  had  the  habit  of  putting  his  worst 
goods  in  life's  shop-window  ;  it  was  only 
when  surprised  by  defeat  that  he  let  the  best 
of  him  peep  out. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  ;  then 
Mauleverer  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
glanced  at  it,  and  handed  it  to  Jonathan. 
"It's  an  old  man's  handwriting,  lean  and 
spindly.  Best  take  charge  of  it.  I  know  his 
Grace  of  Cumberland.  He  never  spares  the 
weak,  Mr.  Standish,  and  it  seems  a  pity  this 
old  fool  should  die.  The  letter  will  be  safer 
in  charge  of  the  Prince,  I  think." 

Jonathan  was  bewildered  by  it  all. 
Common  gossip  had  made  Beau  Mauleverer 
a  byword  from  end  to  end  of  England  ;  yet 
he  was  here,  a  gentleman  so  far  as  many 
essentials  were  concerned.  Before  he  could 
find  speech,  Mauleverer  had  opened  the 
door.  His  four  men,  who  had  been  playing 
a  game  of  cards  in  the  passage  while  they 
waited  for  further  orders,  sprang  sharply 
to  attention  ;  for  amongst  his  mixed  bag 
of  gifts,  Mauleverer  had  the  quality  of 
commanding  obedience  from  any  troop  of 
devil-may-cares  he  happened  to  be  leading. 

"  This  gentleman  goes  free,"  he  explained, 
after  bidding  them  join  their  fellows.     "  He 
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has  made  it  plain  that  he  keeps  a  love-tryst, 
after  all.  Heaven  help  him  at  the  bridge  ten 
miles  wide  of  Kendal  I  I  had  hoped  he  was 
in  better  case." 

Then  he  closed  the  door  on  them,  and  his 
jauntiness    was    gone.      "  Mr.    Standish,    I 
don't  know   what   that   assignation  at  the  , 
bridge  is." 

"  Nor  do  I,  to  be  candid." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  shall  be  there  with 
my  nineteen  lambs.  You  can  come  to  the 
tryst  or  no.     That  is  your  concern." 

They  might  have  been  brothers,  these 
two,  so   deep  their  understanding   of   each 


other  went.  "  I  shall  be  there,"  said 
Jonathan,  "  with  nineteen  Stuart  lambs  to 
match  your  own.  It  should  be  a  good  fourth 
duel,  Mr.  Mauleverer,  for  neither  knows  the 
odds  or  the  weapons,  or  what  we  fight  for. 
But  you  will  be  —why,  just  a  man  of  honour, 
either  way  it  goes." 

The  other  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  laughed 
at  himself  and  Jonathan.  "  Eh  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Either  my  hearing  is  at  fault,  or  you're  the 
sublimest  fool  who  ever  lived.  A  man  of 
honour !  Good,  Mr.  Standish  !  I'm  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  Heaven  meant  you 
for  a  jester  !  " 
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DLOW,  burly  March  wind,  blow 
*^    On  the  budding  trees  below, 
On  the  flowers  that  rear  their  heads 
From  out  their  winter  beds  I 
But,  when  you  are  stilled, 
The  bland  air  wifl  be  filled 
With  sounds  and  scents  that  bring 
A  sweet,  fresh  sense  of  Spring. 

Blow,  March  wind,  spend  your  strength. 

And  rest,  subdued  at  length; 

And  then  the  fairy  green 

Of  hedgerows  will  be  seen, 

And  lilac  buds  appear 

With  flowering  beauties  near. 

All  bringing  promise  bright 

Of  rose  time's  jocund  light. 

Blow,  blow,  then,  herald  wind, 
Rough -voiced  but  not  unkind; 
We'll  deem  your  storming  meant 
To  be  beneficent-- 
For  every  flower  that  you  lay  low, 
Thousands  brighter  still  will  grow 
In  the  freshened  airs  you  bring 
To  the  powers  of  lusty  Spring. 

CHARLES  SMITH  CHELTNAM. 
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British  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

By  the  Hon.  GLADYS  GEAHAM  MURRAY. 

THE  birds  of  prey  have  a  particular  led  to  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  birds  of 

interest  for  most  bird-lovers.     Their  prej,   and    consequently   these   birds,   when 

peculiar  grace  and  strength   form  a  seen,  are  chiefly  to   be   found  in  wild  and 

perfect  combination,  so  that  naturalists  of  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country, 

the   past   generation  placed  these   birds   at  The  use  of   the   term  "diurnal  birds  of 
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the  head  of  their  list.  To-day  this  honour 
has  been  yielded  to  the  perching  or  passerine 
birds,  on  account  of  some  more  highly- 
developed  points  in  their  structure. 

In  former  days  birds  of  prey  were  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  British 
Isles.  During  the  reign  of  King  Cha-rles  II. 
the  kite  acted  as  scavenger  in  the  streets  of 
London.  Now,  alas,  this  fine  bird  is  on  the 
verge  of  extinction  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  strict  protection  of  game  has  undoubtedly 
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prey "  as  the  heading  of  this  paper  will  be 
understood  as  implying  that  the  various 
night-flying  owls  are  not  included,  though  it 
may  be  noticed  that  one  not  infrequently 
meets  with  the  short-eared  owl  (Asio  accipi- 
trinus)  during  the  hours  of  daylight. 

The  osprey  {Pandion  haliaetus)  is  one  of 
those  birds  which  must  now  be  placed,  alas, 
on  the  list  of  vanishing  species,  as  far  as 
breeding  in  the  British  Isles  is  concerned. 
Formerly  these  birds  were  not  uncommon  in 
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Scotland  ;  now  there  are  only  one  or  two 
pairs  to  be  found. 

The  osprej  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all 
birds,  being  found  in  Europe,  Africa,  parts  of 
Asia,  Japan,  Formosa,  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
and  America.  According  to  some  naturalists, 
it  is  structurally  classed  in  an  order  connecting 
the  owls  with  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey. 

The  osprey  varies  from  about  twenty-two  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  length,  and  feeds  almost 
exclusively  on  fish,  which  it  captures,  in  salt 
and  fresh  waters,  by  plunging  from  aloft, 
and  then  bearing  away  its  prey  in  its  talons. 
On  turning  to  the  true  falcons,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  difference  exists  between  them  and 
the  shorter-winged  hawks.  The  falcons  are 
more  graceful  birds,  and  excel  the  hawks  in 
speed  of  flight.  Falconry  and  hawking  were, 
therefore,  two  different  terms  used  for  the 
different  branches  of  a  noble  pastime,  to 
distinguish  the  kind  of  birds  which  were 
employed  and  the  kind  of  quarry  pursued. 

Briefly,  the  long-wiuged  hawks  may  be 
characterised  as  having  long-pointed  wings, 
owing  to  the  second  flight  feather  exceeding 
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the  others  in  length,  a  dark-brown  eye,  and 
a  "  toothed  "  upper  mandible  ;  whereas  the 
short-winged  hawks  possess  a  yellow  eye,  a 
"  toothless  "  mandible,  and  a  much  rounder 
wing,  from  the  fact  that  the  fourth  flight 
feather  is  the  longest.  The  word  "falcon" 
more  especially  applies  to  the  female  of  the 
long-winged  hawks. 

To-day,  falconry  is  but  little  practised  iu 
the  British  Isles,  where,  along  with  Holland 
and  France,  in  former  days,  that  sport  was 
much  in  vogue.  The  enclosure  of  land  and, 
above  all,  the  "shootings"  of  to-day  have 
undoubtedly  been  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  falconry  ;  but  it  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  finest  sports,  and  the  training  of  hawks 
and  falcons  is  really  a  fine  art,  which  has 
to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Among  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  and  in 
North- Western  India,  falconry  is  still  largely 
practised,  and  the  training  of  hawks  is 
reduced  to  a  marvellous  fiiiesse. 

Some  ornithologists  include  in  the  genus 
Falco  all  the  European  falcons,  whilst  others 
separate  the  gerfalcons  and  the  kestrels.  A 
number  of  hawks  and  falcons  which  are 
included  in  the  British  list  are  seen  here  only 
on  migration  or  as  wanderers,  and  it  will  be 
understood  that  these  are  not  British  breeding 
birds.  Some,  indeed,  have  very  slender  rights 
to  be  included  among  the  British  avifauna 
of  the  present  day. 
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Under  the  title  of  gerfalcons  are  included 
certain  large  falcons  coming  from  northern 
regions.  The  colour  of  their  plumage  generally 
tends  to  a  grey  or  whitish  shade.  The  Green- 
land falcon  {Falco  candicans)  is  an  occasional 
wanderer  to  this  country,  coming  usually 
from  Greenland  or  North  America.  As  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  lightest-coloured 
member  of  the  group,  this  bird  is  sometimes 
called  the  White  Gerfalcon,  whilst  the  Iceland 
falcon  {Fako  islandus)  is  also  an  occasional 
visitor.  Gerfalcons  w^ere  formerly  highly 
esteemed   in  falconry,  but  they  lacked  the 


and  this  bird  is  largely  employed  by  Indian 
falconers. 

It  was  because  of  its  wandering  habits  and 
vast  range  that  the  peregrine  received  its 
name,  this  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
peregrinus,  a  wanderer.  The  eggs  of  this 
falcon,  usually  four  in  number,  are  large  in 
size,  and  covered  over  with  blotches  of  dark 
red.  The  game  preserver  may  have  a  grudge 
against  the  peregrine,  for  undoubtedly  it 
levies  a  severe  toll  upon  many  birds,  including 
grouse  and  ducks,  but  it  is  a  magnificent 
bird  to  watch  on  the  wing,  being  admirably 


Montagu's   haruikk    hawking    for   frogs. 


energy    and     the    supreme    "go"    of    the 
peregrine. 

The  peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus) 
has  a  most  extensive  range,  and,  happily,  is 
still  a  British  breeding  bird,  its  nests  being 
generally  found  on  some  lofty  crag  or  cliff. 
In  the  north  of  Scotland  plenty  of  pairs  still 
breed,  whilst  in  the  south  of  England  a  pair 
nested  for  many  years  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Peregrines  are  found  all  over  Europe,  and 
extend  across  Siberia,  China,  Japan,  and 
thence  to  the  Malay  Islands,  whilst  they  are 
also  to  be  found  in  North-Eastern  Africa. 
In  India  the  Shahin  falcon  {Falco  peri- 
grinator)  takes  the  place  of  the  peregrine. 


adapted  for  speed,  strength,  and  endurance. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
true  falcons  to  behold,  and  one  of  the  finest 
members  of  the  British  avifauna. 

In  falconry,  peregrines  were  the  most 
appraised  of  birds  on  account  of  their  speed 
and  pluck.  The  hen  bird,  being  the  larger 
of  the  two,  is  always  spoken  of  by  falconers 
as  "the  falcon,"  the  male  bird  being  known 
as  the  tiercel  or  tercel.  Passage  hawks  are 
those  birds  which  are  caught  during  their 
autumn  migration  to  the  south,  and  these, 
after  being  trained,  always  prove  superior  to 
eyases — i.e.,  birds  that  have  been  captured 
as  nestlings.    Many  passage  hawks  are  taken 
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during  the  autumn  in  certain  districts  in 
Holland,  where  arrangements  are  made  for 
their  capture.  The  falconer  establishes, 
himself  in  a  small  hut  dug  out,  of  the  soil 
in  a  locality  where  the  migrating  birds 
are  to  be  seen.  A  pole  is  erected  and 
connected  with  a  cord,  to  which  a  live 
pigeon  is  tied,  the  other  end  of  the  cord 
being  in  the  inside  of  the  hut,  wdiere  the 
falconer  is  concealed.  This  pigeon  is 
also  provided  with  a  "bolt-hole  "  in  the  turf, 
as  is  a  second  pigeon,  and  close  at  hand  is  a 
large  bow^-net  worked  by  a  cord  from  the 
hut.  A  farther,  and  exceedingly  important, 
part  of  the  equipment  is  the  great  grey- 
backed  shrike  which  is  tethered  outside  the 
hut.  This  bird  possesses  the  faculty  of  seeing 
the  approaching  falcon  or  hawk  long  before 
the  falconer  is  aware  of  its  advent,  and  by 
the  excited  movements  of  tliis  little  sentinel 
he  is  warned  to  prepare  the  lure.  By  pulling 
one  of  the  cords,  a  pigeon  is  brought  to  tlie 
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A    SPARROW-HAWKS    NEST. 

Two  copyright  stereographs  by  Underwood  <fc  Underwood. 


top  of  the  pole.  This  attracts  the  passing 
hawk,  who  dashes  down  to  secure  the  prey, 
but  by  neat  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
unseen  falconer,  the  pigeon  is  allowed  to 
escape,  whilst  a  second  pigeon  is  liberated  on 
the  ground.  This  the  hawk  falls  upon  with 
such  rapacity  that  inch  by  incli  its  prey  is 
drawn  within  the  sw^eep  of  the  bow-net, 
which  suddenly  descends,  imprisoning  the 
wild  visitor.  It  only  remains  for  the 
falconer  to  secure  his  passage  hawk  and  to 
carry  it  off.  At  once  the  hawk  is  hooded 
and  his  training  begins.  He  is  only  fed  at 
first  by  candle-light,  and  some  time  elapses 
before  he  is  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day. 
The  training  of  falcons  and  hawks  is  a 
wonderfully  fine  art  on  the  part  of  the 
trainer,  but  certain  hawks  prove  impossible 
owing  to  the  intractability  of  their  tempers. 

Once  a  hawk  is  fully  trained,  it  is  then 
"  flown  "  at  various  and  different  quarry.  The 
long-w^'nged  peregrine  is  naturally  an  ex- 
cessively swift  bird,  able  to  soar  to  great 
heights,  and  its  constant  aim  is  to  get  above 
its  prey.  This  it  does  by  ascending  in  a 
series  of  circles.  Once  fairly  aloft,  it 
descends  with  a  rush  upon   the  "  marked  '^ 
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bird,  which  ifc  strikes  with  its  foot. 
Peregrines  are  sometimes  flown  in  couples 
— a  *'cast"  being  the  technical  expression  — 
and  heron  hawkmg  was  considered  the  cream 
of  falconry.  Ducks,  grouse,  rooks,  and 
partridges  are  all  tackled  by  peregrines,  ducks 
being  particularly  swift. 

To-day,  hawking  is  but  little  practised  in 
England,  but  anyone  interested  in  the 
subject  can  glean  much  delight  by  perusing  the 
various  old  volumes  written  upon  this  sport. 
Salvin   and    Brodrick's   "  Falconry    in    the 


overtake  swallows  and  martins,  for  it  preys 
on  all  small  birds,  in  addition  to  dragon 
flies  and  beetles.  In  falconry  it  is  trained  to 
fly  at  larks,  snipe,  and  quails.  Though  a 
spirited  bird,  it  lacks  the  power  aild  courage 
of  the  peregrine. 

The  hobby  is  rarely  found  breeding  in 
England,  but  resorts  in  small  numbers  to 
the  southern  and  midland  parts  ;  it  also 
extends  over  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  into 
India  and  Northern  China. 

The   merhn   {Falco  aesalon),  though  the 
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British  Isles"  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  noble  art  of  hawking,  whilst  a  magnificent 
folio  work  is  Schlegel  and  Wiilverhurst's 
"  Traite  de  fauconnerie."  The  illustrations 
in  this  latter  volume  are  by  the  late  Joseph 
Wolf,  who  had  no  equal  as  a  painter  of 
the  different  birds  of  prey.  The  coloured 
plates  are  in  themselves  an  education  to  all 
lovers  of  birds. 

The  hobby  {Falco  sulbuteo)  is  an  elegant 
little  falcon,  having  a  comparatively  greater 
length  of  wing  than  the  peregrine.  It  is 
remarkably  swift  on  the  wing,  being  able  to 


smallest  of  the  British  birds  of  prey,  is 
renowned  for  its  courage.  Yarrell  relates 
an  instance  of  this  small  falcon  striking 
down  a  bird  of  double  its  own  weight. 
Along  with  most  of  the  other  birds  of  prey, 
the  merlin  is  becoming  daily  scarcer  on  the 
British  breeding  list,  being  found  only  in 
wild  and  mountainous  districts,  and  usually 
nesting  on  the  open  moor. 

Falconers  were  accustomed  to  fly  this  little 
falcon  at  snipe,  larks,  and  thrushes,  whilst 
the  stronger  female  merlins  took  pigeons  on 
the  wing. 
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The  kestrel  {Falco  tinnunculus)  is  the 
commonest  representative  of  the  group  of 
small  falcons,  and  is  found  breeding  all  over 
the  British  Isles.  As  it  is  the  only  diurnal 
bird  of  prey  which  wages  incessant  war 
against  mice,  voles,  beetles,  etc.,  it  deserves 
far  more  protection  from  agriculturalists 
than  it  receives  at  present.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage  of 
the  two 
sexes, 
though  the 
cock  is  only 
very  slightly 
smaller  than 
the  hen. 
The  eye- 
sight of  this 
falcon  is 
quite  re- 
markable, 
as  from  an 
i  m  m  e  n  s  e 
height  it 
"  spots  "  its 
prey  on  the 
ground  be- 
neath,   and 


drops  upon 
it  with  un- 
erring aim. 
The  "wind- 
hover "is  a 
most  appro- 
priate name 
for  the  kes- 
trel, as  it  has 
a  constant 
h a b  i't  of 
hanging 
suspended 
in  the  air, 
its  wings 
beating 
in  rapid 
motion,  its 
fan-like  tail 
outspread, 

and  its  head  kkstrels. 

directed    to 

windward.  So  rapid  is  the  vibration 
of  the  wings  that,  when  viewed  through 
binoculars,  they  generally  appear  quite 
motionless. 

Kestrels  have  an  immense  breeding  range, 
being  found  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  migrating 
in  winter  to  the  north  of  China,  India, 
and   North-Eastern  Africa.      Kestrels   were 


found  to  be  of  but  little  use  by  British 
falconers,  though  they  are  flown  by  the 
Arabs. 

The  following  quaint  hst  of  suitable  falcons 
and  hawks  was  preserved  in  an  ancient  volume 
relating  to  falconry  ; — 

For  the  emperor,  the  eagle  or  vulture. 
For  the  king,  the  gerfalcon. 
For  the  prince,  the  falcon  gentle  or  tercel 

gentle. 

For  the 
duke,  the 
rock  falcon. 
For  the 
earl,  the 
peregrine 
falcon.  For 
the  baron, 
the  bastard 
falcon.  For 
the  knight, 
the  sacre 
and  the 
sacret.  For 
the  squire, 
the  harrier. 
For  the 
lady,  the 
merlin. 
For     the 


young  man, 
the    hobby. 
For    the 
yeoman, 
the     g  0  s- 
hawk.     For 
the    poor 
m  an,   the 
tercel.     For 
the  priest, 
the  sparrow- 
hawk.     For 
the    holy 
water  clerk, 
the  musket. 
For    the 
knave  (or 
servant), 
the  kestrel. 
Passing 
now  to  the  eagle-like   sub-family,  we  find 
that   some   of    these    magnificent   birds   of 
prey  have   very  little  right  to  be  included 
on  the  British  list.     As  breeding  birds  most 
of  them  are  to-day  quite  unknown,  and  their 
inclusion  in  the  British  avifauna  rests  on  a 
few  isolated  birds  which  are  seen  from  time 
to   time.     Nevertheless,    these    visitors    are 
exceedingly  interesting  birds  to  study. 
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The  honey-buzzard  {Pernis  apivorus)  is 
one  of  these  extremely  rare  visitors,  though 
it  has  a  wide  range,  being  found  over  most 
of  Europe  and  parts  of  Northern  Asia.  In 
Sweden — a  country  dear  to  the  heart  of  all 
Nature  lovers — this  bird  breeds  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  whilst  during  the  winter  it 
migrates  to  Arabia,  Africa,  and  Madagascar. 
The  honey-buzzard  takes  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  feeds  on  the  larvae  of  bees  and 
wasps,  digging  out  the  combs  with  its  claws 
and  then  tearing  them  to  pieces.  The  nest 
is  usually  placed   at   a  'considerable  height 


of  this  bird  is  a  large  structure  of  sticks, 
supplemented  by  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  and 
from  two  to  four  eggs  are  generally  laid. 

The  "  glead  "  is  another  popular  name  (of 
Saxon  derivation)  for  the  kite  (referring  to 
its  "  gliding  "  flight),  whose  breeding  range 
extends  to  the  south  of  Scandinavia,  whilst 
in  the  winter  it  is  to  be  found  in  Lower 
Egypt,  Algeria,  and  Palestine. 

There  are  some  eight  species  of  sea-eagles 
distributed  over  the  world,  one  species  only 
being  met  with  in  the  British  Isles.  This  is 
the    white -tailed    or    sea-eagle    {Haliaetus 
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from  the  ground,  and  therein  are  found 
three  buffish-white  eggs  with  dark  blotches. 

The  kite  {Milvus  ictinm)  is  another  bird 
that  has  to  be  put  on  the  vanishing  list  of 
the  British  Isles.  Only  a  few  breeding  pairs 
are  now  to  be  found. 

The  kite's  appearance  in  mid-air  has  been 
likened  to  a  "  swallow-shaped  eagle,"  and  it 
is  a  fine  sight  to  watch  this  bird  soaring 
higher  and  higher.  The  kite  was  very  rarely 
trained  for  employment  in  falconry,  but  was 
a  favourite  quarry,  from  the  excellent  way 
in  which  it   baffled   the  falcon.     The  nest 


albicilla),  but  as  a  breeding  bird  it  is  now 
well-nigh  extinct. 

This  species  ranges  from  Ireland  to  Japan, 
across  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  occurring 
also  in  South  Greenland.  These  eagles  are 
very  shy  birds,  though  they  do  not  easily 
forsake  their  old  quarters.  The  nest  is  often 
placed  in  most  inaccessible  spots,  and  the 
male  and  female  are  said  to  sit  alternately. 
Two  eggs  are  usually  laid,  and  should  these 
be  taken  early  in  the  season,  the  birds 
frequently  lay  again.  The  food  of  the  sea- 
eagle  consists  chiefly  of  fish  and  water-fowl, 
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though  it  is  also  a  great  lover  of  carnoi],and 
the  yelping  cry  of  the  bird  is  very  powerful 
and  shrill. 

The  golden  eagle  {Aquila  chrysaetus)  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  of  all  the  true  eagles, 
and  to  watch  the  flight  of  this  splendid 
bird  is  a  joy  to  all  bird-lovers.  In  the  Old 
World  golden  eagles  range  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  extending  south- 
wards into  Northern  China  and  Himalaya. 
During  the 
winter '  months 

it  is  a  common  . 

visitor  to  Pales- 
tine, being  also 
met  with  in 
Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Abyssinia, 
and  it  breeds 
in  Algeria.  In 
the  New  World 
it  is  to  be  found 
from  Alaska  to 
California  and 
Mexico. 

In  Britain 
the  golden 
eagle  is  only  to 
be  found  breed - 
i  n  g  in  the 
Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it 
levies  a  heavy 
toll  upon  blue 
hares  and 
grouse,  which 
are  the  hetes 
no  ires  of  the 
stalker,  this 
bird  is  pro- 
tected in  most 
deer-forests, 
and  year  after 
year  the  same 
nest  will  be 
occupied.  „o; 

As  far  as 
prey  is  concerned,  the  golden  eagle  feasts 
largely  on  hares,  rabbits,  grouse,  etc., 
with  occasional  lambs  and  fawns.  The 
stories  of  its  courage  and  prowess  have  been 
largely  exaggerated,  though  it  is  a  bird 
possessed  of  much  spirit.  In  falconry,  in 
Western  Europe,  the  golden  eagle  was  never 
employed  with  much  success,  being  too  heavy 
a  bird  to  turn  swiftly,  and  the  sullenness  of 
its  disposition    making  it  almost  impossible 


to  work  with.  In  the  East,  however,  it 
has  been  trained  with  success  from  time 
immemorial. 

Tennyson,  who  has  written  so  much  on 
birds,  described  in  apt  language  this  king 
among  birds  : — 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands 
Close  to  the  sun,  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  by  the  azure  world  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls. 

He   watches   from 
his      mountain 
walls, 
And  like  a  thun- 
derbolt he  falls. 


The  buzzard 
{Buteo  vul- 
garis) is  one  of 
the  most  pusil- 
lanimous of  the 
birds  of  prey, 
but  on  the  wing 
is  a  fine  bird, 
and  every  bird- 
lover  must  de- 
plore its  grow- 
ing scarcity  on 
the  British 
breeding  list. 
These  hawks 
are  character- 
ised by  the 
square  shape  of 
the  tail,  which 
extends  con- 
siderably below 
the  wings  when 
closed,  and  by 
their  thin, 
mewing  cry. 
All  over  Europe 
the  buzzard  is 
to  be  found, 
breeding  either 
in  a  tree  or  on 
rocks.  During 
the  breeding 
season  these 
Es.  birds    soar    in 

.circles  high 
into  the  air,  and  after  feeding — their  prey 
consisting  of  small  mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles — they  usually  take  up  their  station 
on  some  tree. 

The  rough-legged  buzzard  {Archihuteo 
lagopus)  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  common 
buzzard,  but  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  as  a 
visitor  to  the  British  Isles  in  autumn  or 
winter. 

The   flii2:ht   of    these  birds    is    slow   and 
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smooth,  and,  except  during  migration,  not  of 
long  continuance.  The  rough-legged  buzzard 
is  found  breeding  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  nest,  which  is  made  rather  late  in  the 
season,  being  generally  placed  on  some  high 
tree,  and  containing  three  to  tive  eggs. 

The  sparrow-hawk  {Acciplter  nisus)  is  to 
be  found  breeding  in  most  wooded  districts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  For  its  size 
it  is  a  dashing  and  rapacious  bird,  and  levies 
severe  toll  upon  small  birds  and  mammals.  Its 
flight  is  of  a  much  bolder  and  more  dashing 
nature  than  that  of  the  kestrel,  though  in 
habits  it  is  more  of  a  prowler,  stealthily 
flying  through  the  woods  or  else  dashing 
out  suddenly  upon  its  prey.  When  in 
pursuit  of  game,  it  has  a  short,  rapid  flight, 
often  keeping  close  to  the  ground,  or  else 
sitting  in  wait  till  it  spies  some  suitable 
quarry. 

This  shorfc-winged  hawk  was  used  in 
falconry,  being  flown  against  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  quails,  landrails,  partridges,  etc.* 
They  were  especially  used  in  woody  districts, 
and  were  considered  par  excellence  the  hawk 
of  the  poor  man.  In  India  the  sparrow- 
hawk  is  much  prized  by  the  native  falconers 
on  account  of  its  speed  and  courage,  though 
it  should  not  be  flown  against  too  high  a 
wind. 

Sparrow-hawks  are  distributed  all  over 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  extending  in 
winter-time  into  the  north  of  Africa,  India, 
and  China. 

The  goshawk  {Astur  palumharius)  is  now 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  Britain,  save  as  an 
occasional  wanderer.  One  hundred  years 
ago  these  birds  bred  in  Scotland,  but  the 
hostility  of  man  has  exterminated  them. 
Outside  of  Britain  they  have  a  wide  range, 
breeding  in  Sweden  and  Lapland. 

Goshawks  were  very  highly  prized  in 
falconry,  and  were  flown  at  furred  prey — 
rabbits  and  hares — as  well  as  at  the  larger 


game  birds.  Instead  of  "stooping"  at  its 
quarry,  after  the  manner  of  falcons,  the 
goshawk  flies  along  after  it,  and  will  not 
unfrequently  follow  its  victim  into  covert. 

Last  on  the  list  of  the  British  birds  of 
prey  stand  the  harriers,  three  species  of  which 
were  formerly  accounted  as  common.  In 
habits  they  are  all  similar,  roosting  on  or 
near  the  ground,  and,  when  not  flapping 
heavily  along,  are  usually  to  be  seen  perched 
on  some  low  bough  or  hillock.  Their  prey 
consists  largely  of  small  birds,  mammals,  and 
reptiles,  and  these  they  hunt  chiefly  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  flying  often  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
hen  harrier  (Circus  cyaneus)  so  closely 
resembles  Montagu's  ha,Yner{Oircus  cineraceus) 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  aparfc,  whilst 
the  marsh  harrier  {Circus  aeruginosus)  is  ^ 
almost  extinct  as  a  British  bird  ' 

It  now  only  remains  to  mention  a  few 
7nost  rare  visitors  among  the  birds  of  prey. 
The  griffon  vulture  (Gyps  fulvus)^  an  in- 
habitant of  South  Europe  and  Africa  and 
Asia,  was  once  obtained  in  Ireland,  whilst 
the  Egyptian  vulture  has  also  been  twice 
recorded. 

The  spotted  eagle  (Aguila  clanya),  a  bird 
from  the  forests  of  Central  and  South-Eastern 
Europe,  has  visited  us  on  several  occasions, 
as  has  the  black  kite,  but  these  are  only 
occasional  in  their  appearance. 

To  the  ornithologist  the  really  sad  part  is 
the  vastly  diminishing  number  of  British 
breeding  species.  So  many  magnificent  birds 
that  were  a  hundred  years  ago  reckoned  as 
common  have  now  to  be  scheduled  as  well- 
nigh  extinct.  Hawks  and  falcons  are  no 
longer  prized  as  they  were  of  yore.  The 
decline  of  falconry  and  the  preservation  of 
game  have  altered  man's  attitude  towards 
them,  but  most  bird-lovers  will  ever  remain 
strangely  attracted  by  these  magnificent 
and  most  interesting  birds. 


A    VALENTINE. 


rANCE  more  I  toss  Life's  golden  cup: 
^    The  lees  are  all  close  gathered  up. 
I  look  to  see  what  is  within, 
When  Love  must  pop  his  finger  in- 
Then,  swift  as  light  is  on  the  wing. 
What  has  he  left  there?    *Tis  a  ring. 

MARGARET    COTTINQHAM. 
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Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies,''  "  Buchanan's  Wife,''  "  The  Quest,"  *'  Tommy  Carteret," 

"  The  Unknown  Lady,"  etc, 

IV.    THE    CRUSADER'S    TOMB. 


Y  first  sight  of  Gaunt 
Castle  was  when  I 
stood  that  April 
night  on  the  hill 
slope  beneath  the 
apse  of  the  chapel, 
where  I  had 
trespassed  through 
a  broken  gate,  half 
a  mile  away,  and 
the  Gothic  walls 
towered  above  me,  black  against  a  torn  sky 
that  flashed  moonlight  as  if  it  had  been 
lightning,  and  I  saw,  through  a  lancet 
window  high  over  my  head,  a  feeble  flicker 
of  candle-light,  and  heard  a  man's  voice 
screaming. 

I  shall  always  remember  it  so — those 
black,  buttressed  walls  against  a  flashing 
sky,  the  little  gleam  of  candle-light,  and  the 
little  smothered  human  voice  screaming  in 
the  night.  The  hair  stirs  at  the  back  of  my 
head  now  as  it  stirred  then,  and  I  feel  once 
more  the  same  well-nigh  irresistible  impulse 
to  turn  and  run  that  all  but  conquered  me 
in  that  memorable  hour. 

I  did  run,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  not, 
happily,  away,  though  I  ached  and  shivered 
to  be  gone.  I  ran  round  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  looking  for  some  entrance.  There 
was  none,  but  I  came,  after  a  moment,  to 
what  must  have  been  either  an  open  window 
or  a  crack  in  the  stonework — I  couldn't  tell 
which,  for  it  was  above  my  head — through 
which  the  sounds  within  came  much  more 
distinctly.  I  heard  the  voice  that  had 
screamed  calling  out  a  man's  name : 
"  Thomas  !  Thomas  !  "  I  heard,  after  a 
little,  an  answering  call  and  running  steps  ; 
I  saw  another  yellow  light  that  might 
have  been  from  a  lantern  ;  I  heard  a  faint 
babble  of  confused  voices,  one  of  which 
seemed  to  be  attempting  to  soothe  and  quiet 
the  other ;  then  a  kind  of  childish  whimper, 
footsteps  that  retreated ;  the  lights  were 
gone,  and  the  high  black  Gothic  walls 
were  still  once  more. 


On  the  next  day  I  questioned  my  landlord 
at  the  inn  in  the  tiny  village,  but  he  told 
me  little  more  than  I  already  knew — how 
the  Gaunt  family  had  removed  from  the 
county  a  hundred  years  ago,  how  the  more 
modern  part  of  the  castle  had  since  been 
occupied — once  by  a  Russian  duke  and  once 
by  a  rich  manufacturing  gentleman — but 
now  long  empty  until  the  arrival,  some  two 
months  since,  from  parts  unknown,  of  a 
Mr.  Gaunt,  who  talked  a  little  wildly  of 
restoring  the  ancient  splendours  of  his  race, 
and  lived  in  half  a  dozen  rooms  of  the  Tudor 
wing  with  two  servants.  The  landlord  of 
the  inn  pursed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head 
a  little  as  he  spoke  of  this  gentleman,  and 
I  was  sorely  tempted  to  press  him  further — 
to  ask  some  question  which  might  lead  up  to 
the  matter  of  screaming  by  night  in  the  old 
chapel,  but,  for  some  reason  obscure  to  me, 
I  didn't.  I  let  it  pass,  and,  instead,  asked 
if  the  castle  could  be  visited.  I  was  told 
that  it  could,  for  the  state-rooms  and  the 
keep,  chapel,  and  dungeons  were  looked 
after,  in  a  fashion,  and  tourists  often  went 
there. 

The  hours  for  visitors  were  from  two 
until  five,  and  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon 
I  rang  at  the  great  sculptured  portal  that 
stood  beneath  cedar  trees  beside  the  high-road, 
and,  after  a  few  moments'  wait,  was  admitted 
by  a  bent  little  man  who  limped  on  a  withered 
leg.  Above  my  head  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  was  carved  with  the  Gaunt  arms — upon 
a  field  sable  six  gouttes  gules — but  weather 
and  time  had  nearly  effaced  the  charges,  and 
the  shield  was  cracked  across.  I  traversed  a 
long  avenue — it  must  have  been  nearly  half 
a  mile — that  mounted  gently  between  rows 
of  fir  trees  upon  rising  ground.  But,  as  I 
mounted,  my  spirits  fell,  for  there  was 
something  indescribably  depressing  in  the 
atmosphere  of  that  gloomy  and  dilapidated 
place.  It  smelt  of  dampness  and  immemorial 
decay.  The  soil  was  wet  under  my  feet ; 
my  nostrils  were  full  of  the  acrid  scent  of 
rotting  vegetation  ;    I  thought  the  air  was 
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chill,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sun  shone 
very  palely  upon  me.  If  I  had  been  a  mere 
tourist,  with  a  mere  tourist's  curiosity,  I 
should  have  turned  back.  But  I  was  not. 
I  had  business  there. 

On  the  paved  terrace  before  the  handsome 
ivy-covered  Tudor  wing,  I  found  another 
little  old  man  awaiting  me  with  a  great 
bunch  of  keys.  He  was  very  like  the  man 
at  the  lodge,  save  for  the  withered  leg.  Or 
perhaps  both  this  ancient's  legs  were  withered, 
for  they  were  bent  at  the  knees  like  the 
forelegs  of  an  old  cab  horse,  and  he  shambled 
upon  them  feebly.  -He  was  unable  to 
straighten  his  back,  but  he  looked  up  at  me 
sideways  like  a  bird,  staring  so  hard  that 
I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  to  mind 
his  manners ;  but  I  remembered  bis  lonely 
existence  here,  and  spared  him.  Probably 
he  had  no  manners. 

In  any  case,  after  he  had  favoured  me 
with  that  long  and  rather  fearsome  stare, 
and  had  made  whistling  noises  with  his 
breath,  this  odd  little  old  man  turned  abruptly 
and  led  me  into  the  house.  It  was  a  vast 
place,  and  seemed  vaster  still,  for  the  great 
rooms  had  been,  upon  the  emigration  of  the 
family,  stripped  nearly,  though  not  quite, 
naked.  It  was  a  dismal  succession  of  empty 
great  chambers,  of  bare  floors,  of  blotched 
mirrors  and  scaling  paint,  and  the  tattered 
silk  of  window  hangings.  It  smelt,  as  the 
park  had  done,  of  dampness  and  decay. 
There  was  something  lowering  and  sinister 
about  that  dim  ruin.  One  felt  that  anything 
might  happen  there. 

We  saw  the  vaulted  Grothic  hall  and  the 
keep  and  the  dungeons,  and  came  at  last  to 
a  long  w'estward  room  that  had  an  oak 
ceiling  and  casemented  windows  with  the 
Gaunt  arms  painted  in  the  centre  of  each — 
the  sable  shield  with  the  six  drops  of  blood. 
It  was  the  library,  my  guide  told  me,  and 
added  that  the  new  master  sat  tliere  some- 
times. Indeed,  I  saw  that  a  battered  Gothic 
table  of  black  oak  had  been  set  near  the 
window,  and  a. chair,  and  some  of  the  near-by 
shelves  had  a  few  books  standing  lonely  and 
as  if  frightened  upon  them.     I  said — 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have  a  tenant  at  last,  I 
hear — one  of  the  family."  The  little  old 
man  first  nodded  and  then  shook  his 
head. 

"  'E  says  as  'e's  a  Gaunt,  sir."  I  had  to 
laugh  at  that. 

"  If  he  says  so,  he  must  be,  I  should  think. 
And  why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  it  may  be  as  they've  changed, 
the  family  'as,  but   the   new  master  looks 


remarkable  different  to  the  likenesses  down 
at  the  inn.     That's  all  I  can  say,  sir." 

This  was  news  to  me,  this  mention  of 
'*  likenesses  "  at  the  inn,  but  I  saw  them  later 
on.  There  were  three  of  them,  old  copies 
of  portraits  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth- 
century  Gaunts.  I  had  started  to  ask  some- 
thing about  these — I  don't  remember  what 
— but  at  just  that  moment  a  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  opened  and  a  man 
came  in.  I  had  no  need  of  the  caretaker's 
whisper — 

"  That's  'im,  sir,  now."  I  was  at  once 
certain  that  this  was  Solomon  Gaunt,  though 
he  was  fair,  unlike  his  race,  and  had  but  one 
Gaunt  feature — the  high  beaked  nose.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  exceedingly  lean.  His  fair 
hair  was  thin,  but  he  wore  a  big  drooping 
moustache,  and  his  eyebrows  were  very  shaggy. 
Under  that  big  moustache  his  mouth  and 
chin  seemed  weak,  I  thought,  and  his  eyes 
were  small  and  p^e — half-way  between  blue 
and  grey.  He  K)oked,  with  his  retreating 
forehead  and  chin  and  his  great  drooping 
moustache,  rather  like  a  blond,  preposterous 
walrus  dressed  up  to  make  people  laugh  at  a 
show,  for  his  clothes  were  absurd,  too — very 
baggy  golfing  breeches  above  his  thin  shanks, 
and  a  bottle-green  velvet  jacket. 

Mr.  Gaunt  did  not  at  first  see  us,  for  we 
stood  half  hidden  in  the  shadow  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  room,  but  presently  some  move- 
ment of  mine  betrayed  our  presence,  and 
he  came  forward,  peering  a  little  as  if  he 
were  short-sighted.  I  think  he  was,  and  I 
think  he  was  a  little  deaf,  too.  He  said 
sharply — 

"  Who's  that— who's  that  ?  " — peering 
before  him.  ''  Ah,  yes,  Thomas  !  And  you 
have  a  visitor  ?  Welcome,  sir  !  Welcome- 
welcome  !  I  am  glad  to  have  visitors  in  my 
house," 

He  pronounced  these  genial  words  in  an 
odd,  dry,  staccato  tone,  but  he  seemed  to 
mean  them.  Indeed,  I  even  got  the 
impression  of  a  kind  of  eagerness.  Perhaps 
the  man  was  lonely.  Who  knows  ?  He 
asked  old  Thomas  if  he  had  shown  me  the 
state  hall  and  the  round  tower  and  keep, 
and  the  caretaker  said  he  had.  Whereupon 
Mr  Gaunt  waved  him  aww. 

"Yon  may  wait  on  the  terrace.  I  will 
show  the  gentleman  the  other  rooms  myself." 

J  protested  that  I  couldn't  think  of 
troubling  him,  but  my  host,  as  the  caretaker 
shambled  grumbling  away,  said  it  was  a 
pleasure. 

"  The  more  so  as  I  have  not  long  had 
the  privilege  of  pointing  out  to  visitors  the 
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beauties  of  my  ancestral  home."  He  made 
an  odd  grotesque  gesture. 

"You  see  before  you,  sir,  Gaunt  come 
once  more  to  his  own.  This  ancient  castle 
has  stood  empty  or  has  sheltered  strangers 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Now  at 
last  it  shelters  its  own  race,  and  I  mean 
that  it  shall  so  do  for  evermore.  I  mean 
my  children  and  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren to  rule  here  so  long  as  stone 
rests  upon  stone  !  " 

He  delivered  this  magnificent  speech 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  hero  in  an 
old-fashioned  play,  and  I  stared  at  him, 
wondering  if  by  any  chance  he  was  a  bit  of 
a  wag  and  meant  to  be  funny.  But  it  was 
quite  plain  that  he  didn't.     I  said — 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Do  I  understand, 
then,  that  you  are  the  present  head  of  the 
family  ? "  Mr.  Gaunt  frowned,  pulled  at 
the  walrus  moustache,  and  looked  rather 
put  out. 

"  Well,  no,  sir  —  no,  not  exactly  that. 
The  head  of  the  family,  legally  speaking,  is  a 
mere  youth — a  cousin — with  whom  my  father 
and  I  are  not  on  terms.  He,  unfortunately, 
is  the  actual  owner  of  these  acres.  But  in 
all  justice  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  sir," 
said  this  astonishing  gentleman,  with  sudden 
violence,  "my  father  is  the  head  of  the 
Gaunts,  and  I,  since  his  age  and  inclinations 
keep  him  in  the  south,  am  his  representative 
as  well  as  his  heir."  He  shook  his  fist  wildly 
as  he  spoke,  and  I  withdrew  a  step,  not  in 
physical  fear  of  him,  but  in  the  instinctive 
dread  all  healthy  people  have  of  the  unnatural. 
At  first  I  had  thought  the  man  merely  odd, 
but  now  I  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  a 
little,  or  perhaps  a  great  deal,  mad,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  out  into  the  sunlight.  But 
Mr.  Gaunt's  passion  ceased  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come.  He  said,  with  a  slight  bow  of 
apoloi^y — 

*'  However,  that  is  a  family  matter  that 
cannot  be  of  interest  to  you.  It  is  enough 
that  I,  the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house,  have  come  to  live  once  more  in  Gaunt 
Castle,  and  that  that  young  usurper  shall 
never  turn  me  out  of  it." 

I  wondered  just  how  he  meant  to  manage 
that,  and  said  so. 

"  Still,  if  this  young  gentleman  is  the 
actual  owner  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  I  don't 

quite  see "     My  host  leant  towards  me 

wuth  an  air  of  extraordinary  cunning  and 
touched  me  on  the  breast. 

"I  wouldn't  tell  everybody,  but  I'll  tell 
you — I  have  his  talisman  !  " 

"  You  have  his  what  ?  " 


"His  talisman,  sir.  I  and  my  brothers 
have  the  six  Gaunt  rubies,  the  six  gouttes 
gules  from  the  sable  shield.  My  father 
stole  them  from  him.  Without  the  six 
rubies  he's  no  Gaunt  at  all." 

Once  more  I  stared  hard  to  see  if  the  man 
might  not  be  playing  some  elaborate  joke, 
but  he  was  quite  serious  and  very  mad.  His 
little  pale  eyes  shone  with  triumph. 

"  I  see,"  said  I.  "  That,  of  course,  settles 
it."     And  he  laughed  with  pleasure. 

"  Of  course  it  does,  Mr.— Mr. Excuse 

me,  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  ask  your  name." 
I  was  possessed  by  a  sudden  foolish  and  half 
mahcious  impulse  to  teli  him  my  true  name, 
and  I  did.  But  his  deafness  defeated  me. 
He  heard  it  wrong. 

'*  Barnes  ?  Did  you  say  Barnes  ?  To  be 
sure.  I  knew  some  Barneses  once,  but  that 
was  long  ago  in  America.  Come,  I'll 
show  you  the  rooms  I  occupy  for  the  time 
being.  When  I  am  married — a  few  months 
hence — I  mean  to,  as  one  might  say,  spread 
out  somewhat  more — refurnish  the  entire 
Tudor  wing — but  we  shall  want  my  wife's 
taste  and  judgment  for  that.  In  time, 
before  I  die,  I  hope  to  have  made  the  whole 
castle  or  all  the  living-rooms  in  it  habitable. 
But  I  must  go  slowly,  slowly.  I  am  not  a 
rich  man,  Mr.  Barnes — I  confess  it  with 
regret — not  rich,  but,  still,  w^e  shall  manage." 
He  led  the  way  out  of  the  library,  and  I 
followed  him,  my  impulse  to  tell  him  who 
I  was  quite  gone,  for  I  realised  now  that  it 
had  been  a  bit  of  well-nigh  insane  bravado. 

He  took  me  to  the  foot  of  a  narrow 
staircase,  then  halted  and  turned  back. 

"  Did  old  Thomas  show  you  the  chapel  ? " 

I  said  "No,"  and  that  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  it.  I  had  in  mind  the 
matter  of  that  dreadful  screaming  the  night 
before. 

"  It  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  castle,"  he 
said  —  "  the  oldest,  that  is,  save  the  round 
tower.  My  ancestors  are  buried  there.  I — • 
I  feel  drawn  to  the  place.  No  wonder."  I 
saw  his  face  as  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  it  was  half  eager,  half  fearful,  as 
one  imagines  the  face  of  a  man  who  is  drawn 
by  abysses  and  stands  upon  the  brink  of  one. 
It  puzzled  me. 

"  I  go  there  a  good  deal,"  he  said,  in  a 
half  whisper,  his  eyes  turned  down  the 
passage-way.  "  In  the  daytime  it's — it's 
safe  enou,2:h  ;  it's  only  at  night  that — 7-" 
He  looked  at  me. 

"  Do  you  ever  feel  drawn,  Mr.  Barnes,  by 
the  dead  ?  "  I  shivered  and  said  "  No."  And 
once  more  I  wanted  very  much  to  be  away, 
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out  in  tlie  wholesome  yellow  sunlight.  But 
mj  host  said,  nodding — 

"  I  do.  Just  lately — since  I  have  come 
here  to  live.  They  draw  me  and  draw  me 
down  the  stairs  and  along  the  corridor  and 
on  into  that  dark  place.  I  can't  keep  my 
thoughts  off  them.  They  seem  to  want  me 
there.  I've  locked  myself  into  my  room  at 
night — time  and  again  I've  locked  myself 
in  —  but  it's  no  good.  They're  stronger 
than  bolts.  I  find  myself  giving  w^ay.  And 
once— last  night — they  frightened  me  when 
they  got  me  there — old  Sir  Peter  did.  He's 
the  one  who  brought 'the  six  rubies  back 
from  the  East." 

Mr.  Graunt's  face  went  white,  though  it 
was  always  pale,  and  twisted  a  little,  and  all 
at  once  I  knew  who  it  was  that  had  screamed 
in  the  night,  and  why.    He  said  abruptly — 

"  Come,  I'll  show  you " — and  set  off 
down  the  corridor.  I  didn't  Hke  it,  but  I 
followed  him. 

We  went  through  long  passage-ways  and 
across  two  or  three  close-shuttered  rooms, 
and  down  some  steps  under  a  vaulted  roof. 
Gaunt  opened  a  low  door,  and  we  were  in  the 
ancient  chapel. 

It  was  a  dim  place,  full  of  black  shadows 
and  the  odour  of  decay.  Something  scampered 
away  from  our  feet  as  we  entered,  and  I 
heard  rustlings  over  our  heads  among  the 
arches,  as  if  bats  were  stirring  there.  What 
light  there  was  came  from  clere-story 
windows,  and  that  was  only  an  occasional 
furtive  beam.  The  windows  below  seemed 
to  be  either  shuttered  or  bricked  up.  There 
were  tattered  banners  rotting  in  a  row  above 
— the  glory  of  the  Gaunts — and  under  them, 
in  square,  stone  tombs,  the  bones  of  the  same 
lay  a-row  and  rotted  also.  But  there  was  one 
tomb  that  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle  just  before  the  altar  steps,  and  that  I 
knew,  without  being  told,  was  old  Sir  Peter's 
tomb.  Everywhere  about  me  the  dust  of 
ages  lay  thick,  and  I  smelt  death,  and  I  was 
afraid. 

Gaunt  w^ent  forward  a  step  or  two,  and  it 
was  as  if  he  went  reluctantly. 

"  That's  where  he  is,"  said  he,  pointing — • 
"  that's   Sir  Peter's   tomb.      Last  night  I 

thought Would  you  mind  going  close  up 

and  telling  me  if  the  top  of  the  thing  is  on 
square  and  true  ?  I — I'm  nervous  sometimes. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  once  I  saw Just 

have  a  look,  like  a  good  chap  !  " 

1  gave  a  laugh  that  rang  out  harshly  in 
that  still  place,  went  down  through  the 
shadows,  and  laid  my  hand  on  old  Sir  Peter's 
tomb.      The    heavy    top,   with    its  carved 


recumbent  effigy,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
slightly  askew,  and  I  said  so,  adding  that 
doubtless  the  floor  had  settled  a  bit  under 
one  end.  To  which  my  host  nodded  his 
head. 

'*  No  doubt — no  doubt  !  After  all,  what 
should  he  want  of  me  ?  " 

I  had  no  answer  ready  for  that,  especially 
as  I  didn't  in  the  least  know  what  it  was 
supposed  to  mean.  But  I  wasn't  happy  in 
those  damp  and  eerie  shadows — I  confess  it 
— and  I  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when  Gaunt 
turned  suddenly  and  led  the  way  out. 

He  took  me  up  a  narrow  but  very  beautifully 
carved  staircase,  and  into  a  series  of  rooms 
above,  small  and  none  too  cheerful,  but  with 
fine  oak  ceilings  and  wainscots.  They  were 
meagrely  furnished,  in  part  with  the  worm- 
eaten  ruins  of  chest  or  table  or  chair  that 
he  nmst  have  collected  from  some  forgotten 
recesses  of  the  castle,  in  part  with  new  and 
cheap  articles  of  an  appaUing  design  and  hue 
—the  strangest  agglomeration  of  misfits 
ever,  I  should  think,  gathered  tog*ether  under 
one  roof. 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Gaunt,  not  without  some 
satisfaction,  "  is  where  I  live,  though,  as  I 
told  you,  the  arrangement  is  but  temporary. 

When  I  am  married -"     He  went  to  a 

hideous  dressing-table  and  returned  with  a 
photograph.  "  This  is  the  lady  who  is  to  do 
me  the  honour  of  becoming  my  wife."  He 
gave  the  thing  into  my  hand.  I  looked 
upon  it  and  looked  again.  I  saw  black  and 
scarlet.  I  set  my  back  against  the  wall.  It 
is  improbable  that  I  shrieked,  or  cried  out 
blasphemies,  or  cursed  him  to  his  face,  for 
Mr.  Gaunt  continued  to  stand  quiet  before 
me,  smiling  a  little  fatuously  and  rubbing 
his  lean  white  hands.  And  I  looked  and 
looked,  and  tried  to  think  I  was  dreaming  a 
bad  dream,  and,  I  think,  trembled  from 
head  to  foot. 

It  was  the  face,  seen  once  only  by  lamplight, 
that  had  yet  been  before  me,  both  waking 
and  sleeping,  by  night  and  by  day,  for  five 
long  months. 

I  saw  her  again  now,  as  she  stood  before 
me  in  that  lamp-lit  room,  tall  and  white, 
with  her  red  hair  down  her  back  in  a  great 
braid.  I  saw  her  eyes  when  she  told  me 
what  her  name  was  and  I  looked  my  last 
upon  her.  I  heard  her  voice  out  in  the 
night,  whispering  from  a  cloaked  and 
shadowy  figure,  as  I  sat  on  my  horse  and 
she  reached  up  to  press  something  into  my 
hand — 

'*  For  a  noble  gentleman  !  " 

So,  after  all  these  empty  months,  she  came 
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to  me  once  more,  smiling  her  grave  smile 
from  a  likeness  in  the  hands  of  a  madman. 
I  tried  to  think  of  her  as  the  prospective 
wife  of  this  emaciated  monomaniac  who 
nodded  and  leered  about  being  drawn  to  the 
dead,  and  the  thought  sickened  me.  It  was 
fantastic,  grotesque,  preposterous.  I  found 
I  could  almost  laugh  aloud  over  it. 

Yet  it  had  been  in  old  Matthew  Gaunt's 
house  that  I  had  seen  her  first.  This 
madman's  brother  had  taken  refuge  from  mc 
at  her  feet.  I  looked  up  over  the  photograph 
to  where  Solomon  Gaunt  stood  smiling 
upon  me. 

"This  lady,"  said  I,  "is  very  beautiful, 
and,  I  am  sure,  as  good  as  she  is  lovely. 
But  she  is  also  very  young.  May  I  ask  if 
she  knows  that — that — what  you  have  tfold 
me  ?  "  It  was  an  outrageous  question,  but 
Gaunt  seemed  not  to  mind,  though  he 
frowned  a  little  uneasily. 

"  Oh,  well,  these  girls — she  imagines 
herself  to  have  a  fancy  for  a  young  man 
of  no  consequence.  I  don't  allow  that  to 
disturb  me.  She  will  see  her  duty  when  the 
time  comes." 

"  Will  she  ?  "  said  I,  eyeing  him  darkly. 
"  Her  duty  !  Do  you  mean  that  you  would 
make  a  girl  as  young  as  that  think  it  her 
duty  to  marry  you  against  her  inclination  ?  " 

He  seems  to  have  been  beyond  insult. 
He  smiled — he  all  but  simpered. 

"  Women  have  not  found  me  altogether 
unattractive." 

I  called  upon  Heaven  and  turned  away. 
I  went  to  one  of  the  windows  and  stood 
there  looking  down  upon  the  long  sweep  of 
green  lawn  and  the  blacker  green  of  yew 
and  fir  and  cedar.  I  could  see  a  vast 
expanse  of  country — many  miles  of  rich  and 
fertile  land — that  ought  to  have  been  bringing 
forth  corn  to  feed  England  ;  but  it  wasn't — 
it  was  a  "  gentleman's  estate."  I  think  my 
host  had  been  speaking  behind  me  some 
little  time  before  I  paid  heed  to  him.  I 
remember  the  drone  of  his  voice,  and  I 
remember  that  I  was  full  of  a  great  distaste 
for  it — a  great  disgust  with  him.  What 
could  that  dreary  madman  have  to  say  that 
was  worth  listening  to  ? 

But  at  last  I  drew  a  sigh  and  turned  to 
him.  After  all,  I  had  my  little  comedy  to 
play  out.  And  then  all  at  once  I  stiffened 
to  attention,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat  fast 
and  strong,  for  he  was  speaking  of  the  Gaunt 
ruby.  He  pointed  to  the  wall  up  over  the 
head  of  a  wretched  little  bed  of  painted  iron, 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  hung  a  small  black 
shield  there. 


"  That's  where  I  mean  to  put  it.  That's 
where  the  rubies  have  always  been — on  a 
black  shield  over  the  bed  of  the  head  of  the 
family.  I  have  but  one  of  them  now,  but  I 
shall  get  the  other  five  from  my  brothers  " — 
he  seemed  not  to  know  that  three  of  those  five 
were  already  back  whence  they  had  been 
stolen — "  and  then  I  shall  be  the  head  of  the 
Gaunts  at  last.  Meanwhile  " — he  tapped 
himself  mysteriously  on  the  breast,  and  two 
little  spots  of  colour  came  into  his  pallid 
cheeks — "  meanwhile,  I  have  it  here,  safely 
hidden  away." 

"  I  wish  I  might  see  it,"  said  I.  "  You've 
told  me  so  much  about  the  thing  that  I'm 
very  curious.  Couldn't  I  have  a  look  at  it, 
just  for  a  moment  ?  " 

At  first  he  started  back  from  me  in  a  kind 
of  sudden  terror,  gripping  at  the  front  of 
his  absurd  green  jacket  with  both  hands, 
then  hesitated  and  gave  an  uncertain  little 
laugh.  He  was  plainly  keen  to  show  his 
treasure,  and  at  the  same  time  afraid. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  anxiously.  "  I 
oughtn't  to.  I  wouldn't  show  it  to  anyone 
else.  If  I  let  you  see  it,  you  must  never  tell. 
He  might  find  out." 

"  Who  is  '  he  '  ?  "  I  asked,  and  the  man 
said  in  a  whisper — 

"  Young  Peter  Gaunt,  my  cousin,  the  head 
of  the  house.  They  were  stolen  from  him, 
you  know.  My  father  stole  them  because 
he  hated  the  other  family,  and  because  he 
wanted  to  teach  them  not  to  be  so  stiff-necked. 
You  mustn't  ever  let  young  Peter  know." 

"  Am  I  likely  to  ?  "  said  I.  "  Come,  give 
me  a  look  at  it !  "  Still  he  hung  undecided 
for  a  moment  more,  then  at  last  said,  "Why 
not  ?  "  pulled  open  the  front  of  his  shirt, 
and  drew  out  the  big,  uncut,  roughly- 
polished  ruby  that  he  had  hanging  about  his 
neck  on  a  chain.  ' 

It  lay  in  his  palm  like  a  pool  of  dark 
blood.  I  caught  my  breath  and  bent  over 
it.  I  was  far  stronger  than  he.  I  could  quite 
easily  have  torn  the  thing  from  him,  but  he 
would  have  made  an  outcry,  and  there  would 
have  been  trouble  and  publicity  and  the 
law.     I  bode  my  time. 

I  put  out  a  finger  towards  the  great 
stone,  but  Gaunt  shrank  back,  saying  in  a 
whisper — 

"Don't  touch  it!"  And  I  withdrew. 
The  sight  of  the  jewel  seems,  however,  to 
have  maddened  me  a  little,  as  perhaps  its 
possession  had  maddened  him.  Certainly  I 
was  off  my  guard.  I  thought  aloud.  I 
said — 

"  It's  the  bottom  ruby  of  the  sinister  side." 
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For  I  knew  all  six  of  those  incomparable 
stones  as  intimately  as  I  knew  my  own  hands. 

Gaunt  gave  a  sudden  cry  and  backed 
away  from  me,  staring. 

"  What's  that  ?     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  "  I  asked  him  dully, 
for  I  was  not  yet  aware  of  having  spoken. 
He  repeated  what  I  had  said — 

"  *  The  bottom  ruby  of  the  sinister  side  I  ^ " 
He  uttered  a  kind  of  scream,  but  smothered 
it  with  his  two  hands  over  his  mouth.  Then 
all  at  once  he  ran  at  me,  caught  me  by  the 
arm,  and  whirled  me  ,round,  peering  at  me 
close  in  the  light  of  the  windows.  His  vision 
may  have  been  shorter  than  I  had  realised. 
He  gave  another  scream,  loud  and  sharp. 

"  A-ah  !  "  His  mouth  dropped  open  and 
he  began  to  shake.  "  A-ah  !  I  know  you 
now  !  I  know  who  you  are  !  You're  Peter 
Gaunt !  "  He  waved  his  arms  at  me  like  a 
lean  and  grotesque  toy.  The  great  jewel 
swung  and  bobbed  on  the  end  of  its  chain, 
hitting  against  him,  and  he  stuffed  it  clumsily 
inside  his  shirt.     He  was  breathing  in  hard 


I  might  have  known  you'd  come.  My 
father  said  you'd  try  to  get  it  back.  Well, 
you  shan't  have  it,  curse  you  !  I'll  kill  you 
first !  Sneaking  and  spying  here— worming 
your  way  into  my  house  !  " 

"  Oh,  come,"  I  said,  "  it's  my  house  ! 
You'll  have  to  confess  that.  And  you  have 
already  confessed  that  it's  my  ruby,  and  that 
your  father  stole  it.  You'd  better  give  it  up, 
Solomon." 

That  seemed  to  drive  him  into  a  kind  of 
frenzy.  He  all  but  foamed  at  the  mouth. 
He  ran  up  and  down  the  wall  of  the  room 
like  a  maddened,  chattering  ape,  and  once 
he  made  a  dash  towards  a  table  near  ray 
hand,  where  a  heavy  walking-stick  and  two 
or  three  riding-crops  lay  together.  But  I 
blocked  him  off  there,  and  he  retreated 
snarling. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  photograph  that  I 
had  laid  down  some  time  since,  and  he 
caught  it  up  in  his  hands.  At  first  I  thought 
he  meant  to  tear  it  across,  but,  instead,  he 
hurled  it  to  the  ground  and  made  as  if  to 
stamp  on  it.     I  cried  out  at  him — 

"  Stop  !  Don't  you  trample  on  that !  If 
you  put  your  beastly  foot  on  it,  I'll  do  you 
harm  !  "  And  he  stood  still,  staring  across 
at  me  with  a  kind  of  startled,  sly.  cunning. 

"  Eh  !  "  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "  Eh,  yes  ! 
It  was  you,  wasn't  it  ?  It  was  you  she  had 
her  fancy  for.  Take  her,  then  !  "  He  threw 
the  photograph  violently  into  my  face. 
"  Take  her  I     I  don't  want  her  !     I  hope  to 


Heaven  I  may  never  see  her  again  !  She's 
unworthy  of  what  I  would  have  done  for 
her.  I  wouldn't  lift  her  up  if  she  crawled 
to  me  on  her  knees.  But  the  ruby" — • 
he  clutched  at  the  front  of  his  shirt, 
trembling—"  you  shan't  have  that  while  I'm 
.alive  !  It's  mine— do  you  hear  ? — mine  !  " 
He  looked  desperately  about  the  room,  and 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  bell-rope.  He  ran  at 
it  and  pulled.  He  pulled  again  and  again, 
until  I  thought  the  thing  would  fetch  away. 
I  could  hear  the  bell  jangling  somewhere 
down  below. 

"  Get  out  of  my  house ! "  shouted  my 
Cousin  Solomon.  *'Get  out  before  I  have 
you  thrown  out ! "  I  tried  to  picture  the 
aged  and  feeble  Thomas  throwing  me  out  of 
Gaunt  Castle,  and  smiled  at  the  thought. 
Then  I  looked  at  my  cousin  and  considered. 
The  man  was  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  fear. ) 
If  I  should  take  the  ruby  away  from  him  by 
force,  he  would  scream  to  high  heaven  and 
put  up  all  the  fight  he  knew.  It  wouldn't 
do.  I  realised  that  and  shook  my  head  with 
a  sigh.  Matters  had  gone  very  ill,  and  I 
must  bide  my  time. 

The  aged  Thomas  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and  stood  looking  from  one  to,  the  other  of 
us.  He  must  have  seen  that  something  was 
wrong,  if,  indeed,  he  hadn't  been  listening  all 
the  while  on  the  staircase,  as  I  suspect.  My 
cousin,  leaning  against  the  opposite  wall  and 
breathing  hard,  pointed  at  me  with  an 
unsteady  hand. 

"  This — gentleman  is  going." 

I  nodded  to  him. 

"  Yes,  Solomon,  I'm  going — for  the 
present.  But  I  shall  come  back."  He  made 
a  kind  of  face  at  me,  a  kind  of  twisted  grin 
of  fury,  and  so  I  turned  my  back  on  him  and 
went  down  the  stairs. 

Below  I  gave  the  old  caretaker  a  sovereign 
and  said  to  him — 

"  I  shall  be  at  the  inn  in  the  village  for  a 
few^  days.  If  your  new^  master  should  by 
any  chance  leave  the  castle,  or  if  he  should 
do  anything  that  seems  extraordinary  to  you, 
let  me  know."  Old  Thomas  touched  his 
forelock  and  said  :  "  Very  good,  my  lord  !  " 

So  he  had  been  listening  on  the  stairs,  and 
knew  who  I  was.  It  made  me  laugh,  but  not 
for  long.  I  bade  farewell  to  the  caretaker 
and  went  off  very  low  in  mind  to  the  inn, 
for  I  had  bungled  badly,  and  I  could  see  no 
way  clear  before  me. 

But  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat  I  had  her 
likeness,  and  that  at  least  was  something  to 
be  thankful  for.  I  sat  late  into  the  night  in 
my  little  room  with  the  photograph  propped 


'  That  which  had  been  Solomou  Gauut  was  there  also,  half  io,  half  out  of  the  sarcophagus." 
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lip  on  the  table  before  me.  I  looked  long 
into  her  beantiful  eyes,  and  I  thought  they 
smiled  at  me,  though  very  gravely.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  1  heard  her  voice,  very  low 
and  sweet,  as  it  had  been  on  that  other  night. 
I  drifted  away  to  sleep,  sitting  there  in  my 
chair,  with  her  voice  in  my  ears. 

I  awoke,  lame  and  stifp,  to  a  loud 
knocking  on  my  door,  and  it  was  broad 
morning,  though  early — not  more,  I  thought, 
than  a  couple  of  hours  after  sunrise. 

I  was  wanted  at  once  at  the  castle. 

"  He's  bolted,"  said  I,  "  or  tried  to  bolt. 
Old  Thomas  has  got  word  to  me."  I  soused 
my  head  in  the  water  basin,  took  a  cap  and 
a  stick,  and  went  out  into  the  road.  The 
early  birds  were  singing  still,  and  smoke  was 
rising  from  cottage  chimneys.  The  day 
smelt  like  a  rose. 

Old  Thomas  was  waiting  for  me  on  the 
terrace.  I  saw  him  there,  a  bent,  patient 
figure,  long  before  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill.     I  cried  out — 

"  He's  gone- he's  bolted  ?  "  And  the 
caretaker  looked  at  me  vacantly.  He  seemed 
dazed. 

"  Fo,  my  lord,  'e's  'ere." 

"  Where —where  ?  "  I  asked  him.  He 
said,  licking  his  lips — 

"  In  the  old  chapel,  my  lord."  And  then 
I  knew^that  something  was  wrong.  I  didn't 
stop  to  ask  questions  ;  I  ran,  and  the  care- 
taker ran  behind  me,  shuffling  like  a  feeble 
old  bear,  his  keys  clanking  on  their  chain. 
I  remembered  the  way,  and  went,  I  think, 
without  detour ;  but  it  was  easy,  for  the  doors 
were  open  before  me,  all  but  the  last,  which 
the  caretaker  may  have  closed  upon  what  he 
saw  that  early  morning.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  the  low,  heavy,  nail-studded  door,  took 
a  long  breath,  and  pulled  it  open. 

Something  was  very  wrong  indeed. 

I  said  after  a  moment — 

"Give  me  more  light  here,  if  you  can." 
And  Thomas,  with  some  fumbling,  found  a 
cord  and  pulled  it.  One  of  the  eastward 
clere-story  windows  swung  open,  and  a  single 
bar  of  sunlight  slanted  down  into  the  dusty 
gloom.  It  fell,  by  melodramatic  chance, 
upon  and  into  the  tomb  of  the  Crusader,  for 
the  heavy  marble  top,  with  its  recumbent 
effigy,  had  been  lifted  quite  off  and  stood 
upon  its  edge  on  the  stone  flagging. 

Old  Sir  Peter  was  there — bones  and  rotted 
linen — and  that  which  had  been  Solomon 
Gaunt  was  there  also,  half  in,  half  out  of  the 
sarcophagus.  I  saw  his  face,  and  it  made 
me  sick. 

At  the  heart  of  great  whirlwinds  there  is 


a  little  space  of  silence  and  calm,  and  I  think 
that,  in  the  midst  of  great  emotional  storm 
and  stress,  there  may  be  something  of  the 
kind  as  well.  I  know  that  as  I  stood  in 
those  chill  shadows,  looking  down,  while 
unnamable  horrors  circled  round  me,  upon 
impossible  things,  I  had  a  moment  of  unmixed 
peace  and  thankfulness.     I  said — 

"  Thank  God,  she  is  free  of  him  at  last ! 
He  can  never  harm  her  now." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  remember  that  the 
ruby  did  not  enter  my  thoughts  at  all. 

But  presently,  as  I  stood  gazing  there,  my 
eyes  were  caught  by  something  within  old 
Sir  Peter's  tomb — a  dark  gleam  of  crimson 
down  amongst  the  horrors  just  at  the  bottom 
of  that  single  golden  sunbeam.  I  bent 
closer,  and  it  was  the  Gaunt  ruby.  It  lay 
beside  the  Crusader's  bones — oddly  enough, 
just  at  his  right  hand — and  a  bit  of  broken 
chain  trailed  away  from  it. 

I  stooped  and  took  it  up — for  some 
inexplicable  reason  my  hand  was  quite  steady 
— and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  Then — and  why 
not  before,  I  cannot  say— I  began  to  shiver 
and  shake.  The  horror  of  that  dreadful 
place  was  suddenly  intolerable  to  me,  and  I 
turned  with  a  cry  and  ran. 

Hard  on  my  heels  I  heard  the  man 
Thomas,  his  shuffling,  shambling  feet,  Jiis 
panting  breath.  I  ran  like  a  maniac  through 
rooms  and  passages,  and  burst  at  last,  sobbing, 
into  the  clean,  bright  air  of  the  open  terrace. 

Later,  when  I  could  command  my  speech, 
I  asked  if  the  authorities  had  been  notified, 
and  was  told  that  they  had.  Indeed,  they 
arrived  within  the  half-hour  together  in  a 
trap— the  coroner,  a  white-haired,  red-faced, 
cheery  little  man,  and  the  chief  constable  of 
the  village.  I  took  the  coroner  aside  and 
told  him  who  I  was. 

'*My  name  is  Gaunt.  I'm  the  owner 
here.  The  man  who  is-  dead  is  a  distant 
cousin,  who  had  taken  the  castle  for  a  year. 
I  called  upon  him  only  yesterday.  Now  go 
in  !     The  caretaker  will  show  you  the  way." 

"You're  not  coming,  my  lord?"  he 
asked.     And  I  said — 

"No,  not  again— I  can't." 

He  returned,  after  five  minutes,  grey  and 
shaking,  and  asked  if  I  minded  his  sitting 
down  for  a  bit  in  the  sun.  He  looked  up 
at  me  pathetically,  wiping  his  face. 

"  Once,  out  in  India,  I  saw  a  man  who'd 
been  mauled  by  a  tiger.  He  was  such  a 
good  chap !  Grey,  major.  I  knew  him 
well  ..  .  ."  He  wiped  his  face  again. 
"This  thing — you  know  such  things  don't 
happen.     They're  impossible." 
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"  I  know,"  said  I. 

"  I  should  like,"  be  said,  "  to  go  and  be 
sick  .  .  .  Dragged  —  he  was  dragged  into 
that — that  cursed  place  by  the  head.  His 
head's  all— all— and  his  back  is  broken  like 
a  rotten  stick.  A  thing  like  that  just  can't 
be  done.  No  human  being  is  strong  enough. 
It's  impossible  on  the  face  of  it." 

"  I  know,"  said  I. 

"  And  yet " 

'•  Oh,  yes,"  I  said  drearily,  "  it's  there. 
It  ^yas  done.  I  saw  him — I  mean  I  saw 
them  both."  And  at  that  the  little  grey 
gentleman  looked  up  at  me  quickly,  but,  when 
he  met  my  eyes,  looked  away  again. 

I  seemed  to  see  him  making  a  kind  of 
desperate  effort  for  what  he  would,  I  think, 
have  called  the  "  common-sense "  view. 
And,  after  all,  he  ivas  sitting  quite  prosaically 
on  a  brick  terrace  in  the  broad  sunlight  of 
early  day.  He  approached  his  head  to  mine, 
nodding  it  slightly. 

"  Look  here,  what's  your  idea  of  this  odd 
business  ?  You  and  I  are  sane  men  and  not 
fools.     What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 


I  answered  him  with  a  little  impatience.  I 
felt  ill,  and  wished  he  would  go  away.   I  said — 

"  Did  you  see  the  shape  of  the  marks  on 
my  cousin's  face  and  body  ?  "  And  he  gave 
a  kind  of  cry  and  shrank  away  from  me. 

So  we  sat  still  there  for  a  bit,  this  little 
white-haired,  grey-faced  gentleman  and  I, 
but  at  the  end  he  sighed  and  got  to  his  feet. 
He  wouldn't,  or  couldn't,  meet  my  eyes 
again.     He  said  rather  quickly — 

"I  shall  make  out  a  certificate  'from 
unknown  causes.'  I'm  off  now,  but  I'll  come 
back  in  an  hour  with  a  couple  of  my 
assistants.  I  can  depend  on  them  to  hold 
their  tongues  ;  and  your  caretaker  here— he's 
not  a  gossip,  I  fancy.  This — this  thing  is 
one  of  the  things  that  are  hushed  up — and 
forgotten — if  one  can."  He  looked  at  me  at 
last  with  haunted  eyes.  "  I  shan't  forget  it ! 
No  !  "  He  looked  at  me  once  again  and 
down  at  his  feet,  and  abruptly  turned  and 
walked  away. 

I  felt  in  my  pocket,  and  the  ruby  was 
there.  Then  I  went  away  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Solomon  Gaunt's  father. 


WITHY    WOOD. 

I'M  kneeling  by  my  fire,  a-feeding  it  with  withy  wood — 
*     Withy  of  the  blacic  brook  that  mumbles  through  the  heath ; 
There's  willow  for  the  spring-time,  and  for  the  faith  that's  broken, 
And  willow  for  the  lost  one  that  lies  the  grass  beneath. 

'Tis  withy  for  the  clothes=pegs,  and  withy  for  the  rick  spars. 
All  to  thatch  the  clover  stack  with  bundles  o'  the  spire ;  * 

'Tis  withy  twists  around  the  niche  t  o'  faggots  from  the  fir  copse, 
All  to  bind  and  weave  and  wind,  save  only  hearts'  desire  I 

'Tis  withy  for  the  thatcher,  and  withy  for  the  broom  squire, 
And  withy  for  the  cradle  that  rocked  my  babe  to  sleep; 

And  in  my  dreams  'tis  rocking  still,  as  rocks  the  swaying  willow 
At  the  sighing  edge  o'  forest  where  the  black  brook  bubbles  deep. 

I'm  kneeling  by  my  fire,  a=feeding  it  with  withy  wood, 
I'm  bending  by  the  cradle  that  swung  my  love,  my  grief! 

Qold  withy  t  for  the  spring=time,  green  willow  for  the  lost  one. 
Grey  willow  for  the  mourning  heart  in  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 


*  Marsh  grass. 
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X  Bog  myrtle. 


CHELSEA,   THE    SPORT. 

By    IVOE    CARNEGIE    BROWN. 


HAT  there  uncle  of 
yours  ain't  'arf  good 
to  you  boys  ! "  said 
Mr.  Pennyquick  to 
his  two  sons. 
"  Let's  see  your  noo 
football.  Bring  it 
along,  Chelsea." 

A  boy  of  twelve, 
large  of  limb  for 
his  age,  but  swift  of 
movement,  darted  out  of  the  room  and 
returned  a  moment  later  with  the  fruit 
of  his  uncle's  generosity.  Mr.  Pennyquick 
handled  the  ball  critically. 

"Reel  beauty,  straight  it  is,"  he  remarked 
wisely.  "  None  of  your  flimsy  toys,  this  'ere. 
Good  enough  for  Tott'n'am  'Otspurs,  that's 
wot  I  say."  Chelsea  and  his  younger  brother 
agreed  with  delight. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  wot,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Pennyquick,  picking  his  teeth  reflectively. 
"  It's  Saturday  to-day,  and  I'm  going  down  to 

Stamford  Bridge  with  'Erbert  Coombes " 

"  Aston  Villa  there  to-day,  ain't  it,  dad  ?  " 
interrupted  Chelsea,  eager  to  display  his 
knowledge  of  affairs. 

"  You're  right,  my  boy.  But  wot  you  and 
Fred  'ad  better  do  is  this.  'Ere's  a  tanner. 
Jest  you  go  up  on  'Ampstead  'Eath  and  'ave 
a  kick-up  with  that  noo  ball.  I'll  take  you 
down  to  Stamford  Bridge  when  Coombes 
can't  come.     See?" 

"  Yes,  dad,"  said  Chelsea. 
"  The  fare's  a  penny  on  the  tram  from  'The 
Britannia.'   That's  fourpence  there  and  back 
for  the  two,  and  a  penny  each  for  a  bottle 
of  ginger-pop." 

The  boys  were  duly  thankful,  and  Chelsea 
hurried  upstairs. 

"  'E's  gone  to  change  'is  togs,"  said  Fred, 
the  younger  brother,  sorrowfully. 

"  'Ain't  you  got  none  of  them  things,  then 
— shorts  and  all  ?  "  asked  his  father,  lighting 
a  cigarette. 
"  No,  dad." 

"  Oh,  well,  pr'aps  I'll  see  and  buy  you  some. 
Any'ow,  I'm  orf."  And  Mr.  Pennyquick 
straggled  into  his  brown  overcoat  and  went 
out  in  search  of  Coombes.  Soon  Chelsea 
reappeared,  radiant  in  his  coloured  vest  and 
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shorts  and  lurid  yellow  boots.  Of  course, 
the  boy's  name  was  not  really  Chelsea — it 
was,  in  fact,  Arthur  Willoughby  Pennyquick 
— ^^but  hisextreme  devotion  to  League  football, 
its  heroes,  its  vicissitudes,  and  its  journalism, 
combined  with  his  support  of  the  great 
London  club  and  the  possession  of  an  old 
blue  and  white  vest,  had  earned  him,  first 
with  his  school-fellows  and  ultimately  at 
home,  the  honourable  nickname  of  Chelsea. 

He  was  Chelsea — Chelsea,  the  Sport.  One 
could  picture  him,  in  eight  or  ten  years'  time, 
with  a  rakish  bowler  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
a  lordly  curl  on  his  forehead,  a  cigarette 
between  his  lips,  a  brilliant  "  bow "  at  his 
neck,  a  yellow  cane  under  his  arm,  and  a 
sporting  paper  in  his  pocket,  quite  the 
complete  dog  and  hero  of  Camden  High 
Street.  Would  he  be  stepping  superbly  on  to 
a  car  moving  at  full  speed  towards  Hampstead, 
or  would  he  be  strolling  into  "  The  Bedford," 
with  Gladys  on  his  arm  ?  Surely  he  would 
be  engaged  in  one  of  these  pursuits,  for  even 
now,  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve,  he  had 
shown  unmistakable  signs  of  doggishness. 

The  boys  made  no  delay  in  leaving  their 
home,  a  dingy  residence  not  far  from  Euston, 
and  strode  quickly  to  the  north-west  until 
they  reached  that  great  vortex  in  the  tumult 
of  North  London  traffic,  "  The  Britannia." 
Here  they  mounted  an  electric  tram,  and 
were  carried  swiftly  to  the  beginning  of 
Hampstead  Heath. 

It  was  a  damp  and  cheerless  afternoon, 
but  already  a  crowd  of  footballers  of  all  ages 
liad  occupied  the  level  stretches  by  Gospel 
Oak  and  many  of  the  slopes  towards 
Highgate.  Some  were  earnest  young  men 
with  light,  portable  goal-posts  and  a 
determination  to  play  the  game  fiercely  and 
in  style  ;  while  others  were  mere  children, 
who,  though  they  made  goals  of  chance 
trees  and  heaps  of  coats,  were  equally 
determined  to  play  both  fiercely  and 
stylishly.  At  times  games  would  sway  into 
one  another,  crash  together  with  infinite 
confusion  and  recrimination,  and  then 
clear  again.  Bruises  were  given  and  taken 
manfully,  while  ever  and  anon,  amid  the 
smaller  players,  blows  would  be  exchanged 
and  tears  shed. 
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Chelsea  and  Fred  at  length  found  a 
vacant  space  on  the  high  ground  between 
Parliament  Hill  and  the  cycle  track,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  bright  glory  of 
their  new  ball  had  drawn  some  admirers 
round  them.  Recruits  for  a  game  were 
easily  found,  and  soon  some  ten  boys  of 
ages  varying  from  about  eight  to  twelve 
were  stripping  ofP  their  coats  and  piling 
them  as  goals.  Among  them  all,  Chelsea 
was  unique,  supreme.  Not  only  was  he 
the  biggest  of  limb  and  smartest  of  foot, 
but  he  alone  enjoyed  the  splendour  of 
proper  football  clothes  and  ankle-padded 
boots  of  a  rich  and  striking  yellow. 

The  brothers  Pennyquick  were  the  rival 
captains,  and,  after  some  haggling  and 
chaffering,  they  parted  the  strangers  between 
them.  There  were  six  players  on  each  side, 
and  the  match  promised  to  be  no  mean 
affair.  After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  the 
alterations  of  positions  in  the  field  and 
the  arrangement  of  boundary  lines,  Chelsea 
kicked  off,  and  the  struggle  began.  In  the 
forward  line  Chelsea  was,  by  reason  of  his 
speed,  tremendous  :  he  turned  and  twisted, 
feinted  and  dodged,  sprinted  and  shot.  And 
yet  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  for  Fred  had 
capable  "backs"  on  his  side.  However, 
the  defence  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  after 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  Chelsea  took  a  pass 
from  the  wing,  eluded  the  backs,  and  shot. 
The  ball  went  whizzing  straight  over  one  pile 
of  coats. 

"  Goal !  "  shouted  Chelsea  and  Chelsea's 
side. 

"  Rot  !  Git  along  !  No  goal !  "  shouted 
Fred  and  Fred's  side. 

"  It  went  between  the  coats  ! "  yelled 
Chelsea. 

"No,  it  didn't,"  said  Fred.  "You're 
blind,  that's  wot  you  are  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  it  was  a  goal.   Course  it  was  !  " 

"  Rot !  "  came  the  defiant  answer.  "  None 
o'  that  swank  !  " 

This  was  too  much  for  Chelsea.  He  had 
entered  on  the  game  with  the  pleasant 
expectation  that  he  would  spend  the  after- 
noon in  a  superb  career  of  victory,  just 
running  in  and  shooting  goals  as  the  fancy 
took  him.  And  now  he  had  only  scored  one 
goal  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  w^ork, 
and  that  goal  was  disputed  !  He  raged  at 
Fred,  and  the  other  players,  siding  with  their 
respective  captains,  quarrelled  promiscuously. 
For  a  minute  or  two  there  was  a  riot  of 
protest  and  abuse. 

"Look  'ere,"  said  Fred  at  length,  "I'll 
ask  this  'ere   gentleman  and   see  what  h^ 


thinks."  And  he  turned  to  a  young  man  with 
a  daik  overcoat  and  a  neatly  folded  umbrella 
who  w^as  standing  watching  the  game. 
Beside  him  was  a  girl  with  smart  grey  furs 
and  an  equally  neat  umbrella.  When  asked 
for  a  verdict,  the  young  man  at  first  refused 
to  give  his  decision.  But  the  girl,  evidently 
his  fiancee,  laughed  and  persuaded  him  to 
speak. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  there  had  been  a 
post,  I  should  think  the  ball  would  have  hit 
it,  but,  of  course,  I  can't  tell  whether  it  would 
have  glanced  into  the  goal  or  not.  Why 
not  throw  up  the  ball  outside  the  goal  mouth 
and  go  on  playing  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  players, 
"  that's  fair.     Come  on  !  " 

But  Chelsea  had  no  praise  for  the 
arbitrator.  "  Oo  the  juice  are  you  ? "  he 
grumbled.  "  Bloomin'  pug-face  !  You  ain't 
the  referee.     It's  a  goal,  I  say." 

The  young  man  told  him  to  be  reasonable, 
and  was  told  in  turn  to  mind  his  own 
business. 

After  further  haggling,  Chelsea  delivered 
his  ultimatum.  "  If  that  ain't  a  goal,"  he 
declared,  "  I  w^on't  play  no  more  !  " 

"  We  can  get  along  without  you,"  retorted 
Fred. 

"  It  ain't  your  ball !  "—this  triumphantly. 

"It's  mine  as  much  as  yours.  Uncle  said 
it  was." 

"Oh,  all  right!  Start  again."  And  Chelsea 
put  on  his  coat  and  withdrew  in  disgust. 

And  so,  after  a  shght  re-shuffling  of 
players,  the  game  was  recontinued. 

On  one  of  the  boundary  lines  stood 
Chelsea  smiling  scornfully,  while  twenty 
yards  further  away  the  recent  arbitrator  and 
the  girl  with  the  grey  furs  w^atched  with 
deep  interest  the  trend  of  events. 

"  Bloomin'  interferin'  pug-faced  chump  !  " 
muttered  Chelsea,  consumed  by  slow  fires  of 
wrath.  It  was  certainly  dull  and  exasperating 
w^ork,  standing  there  on  the  touch  line,  and 
he  the  only  player  wdth  proper  football 
clothes !  And  to  see  that  splendid  ball,  in 
all  its  virginal  freshness  of  colour  and 
strength  of  bounce,  being  wasted  on  a  pack 
of  incompetent  urchins  half  his  height,  the 
thing  was  agony  itself.  He  wanted  to  play, 
he  must  play.  But  to  ask  for  readmission 
to  the  game,  slavishly  to  capitulate  and  go 
back  upon  his  terms,  to  relinquish  the 
cherished  goal — no,  that  was  too  infinitely, 
too  impossibly  humiliating.  And  yet,  if  he 
could  not  play  himself,  he  could  at  least 
stop  others.  An  idea  flashed  brightly  across 
the  dark  tumult  of  his  mind. 
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Chelsea  was  as  quick  to  act  as  to  decide, 
and  fortune,  favouring,  as  ever,  the  malicious, 
swiftly  gave  him  an  opportunity.  A  "  back  " 
had  kicked  the  ball  to  the  touch-line,  and 
several  players  were  tearing  after  it.  But 
Chelsea  was  there  first,  and  before  the  players 
realised  what  had  occurred,  he  was  rushing 
off  across  the  Heath,  dribbling  the  ball  at 
his  feet.  At  first  Fred  thought  the  thing 
was  a  little  joke  on  Chelsea's  part,  and  that 
in  a  moment  or  two  the  ball  would  be  returned 
with  a  monstrous  kick.  And  so  the  players 
paused  ;  and  the  pause  was  fatal,  for  it  gave 
Chelsea  a  huge  and  unrecoverable  start. 

When  at  last  the  pursuit  was  really  begun, 
Chelsea  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  Vale  of  Health,  and  trotting 
triumphantly  downhill.  Chance  wanderers 
on  the  Heath  that  afternoon  must  have 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  sight.  First 
came  Chelsea  with  the  football,  running 
strongly  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  delight, 
and  then,  after  a  considerable  interval,  a 
string  of  boys  in  frantic  pursuit — rushing, 
stumbling,  panting,  shouting.  Grradually  the 
intervals  increased,  and  while  Chelsea  went 
further  ahead,  some  of  the  smaller  pursuers 
dropped  hopelessly  behind  and  gave  up  the 
chase.  At  length  even  Fred  and  his  most 
powerful  supporters  stopped,  and  Chelsea 
disappeared  triumphantly  in  the  distance. 

Some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later 
Fred  Penny  quick  appeared  at  the  tram 
terminus.  He  did  not  look  so  downcast  as 
one  might  have  expected.  There  was  a  bulge 
in  his  coat-pocket  and  a  bulge  in  his  mouth, 
w4iile  an  examination  of  his  features  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose  that  a  process  of 
suction  involving  no  small  pleasure  was  in 
progress.  A  tram  was  just  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  "  The  Britannia,"  and  Fred  was 
beginning  to  mount  the  top,  when  he  heard 
a  voice  from  below.  Turning  round,  he  saw 
Chelsea  approaching  at  a  trot  with  the  football 
under  his  arm. 

"  Look  'ere,"  said  Fred,  "  it's  no  use  your 
comin'  on  'ere  unless  you've  got  your  own 
penny." 

"  Where's  the  rest  of  that  tanner  ? " 
demanded  Chelsea. 

"  Where's  the  rest  of  that  game  o'  footer  ?  " 
retorted  his  brother  from  the  car.  His 
mouth  was  too  full  of  sweets  to  allow  a 
very  clear  delivery. 

"  'Ave  you  spent  it  ? " 

"  Not  all.     Got  a  penny  for  my  own  fare." 

Chelsea  paused,  checked  and  infuriated. 
It  was  all  due  to  the  fact  that  his  football 
shorts  bad  no  pocket ;  there  bad  been  one 


at  the  back,  but  it  was  torn  and  useless  now. 
And  so  Fred  had  taken  charge  of  the  sixpence 
at  the  outset  of  the  game,  apparently  to  his 
profit. 

The  tram  began  to  move.  "  You  just 
wait  !"  shouted  Chelsea,  holding  on  to  the 
rail.  "  ril  punch  your  'ead,  I  will,  sloppy 
young  bhghter  !  " 

"  Now,  then,  clear  off  ! "  said  the  conductor. 
Chelsea  turned  away,  and,  as  the  car  dis- 
appeared, he  could  hear  Fred  humming  the 
refrain  of  a  popular  song — ■ 

Missed  the  last  tram,  too, 

And  we  walked — pom,  pom — right  home  ! 

He  stood  for  a  moment  by  the  tram -rails, 
and  then  realised  that  he  had  better  set  out 
upon  this  unwelcome  task  of  walking  home. 
It  was  not  so  very  far,  after  all,  but  Chelsea 
was  tired,  and  a  drizzling  rain  had  begun  to 
fall.  As  he  strode  dismally  along,  he  nearly 
ran  into  someone.  Looking  up,  he  recognised 
the  young  man  who  had  ventured  to  arbitrate. 
Both  he  and  the  girl  with  the  grey  furs  had 
unfolded  and  put  up  their  neat  umbrellas. 

"  Hullo,  you  scoundrel  !  "  said  the  young 
man.     "  You  are  a  sport  !  " 

"  Hullo  !  "  answered  Chelsea  sulkily. 

"You  don't  look  very  happy.  What's 
wrong  now  ?  " 

Chelsea  explained  the  affair  of  the  sixpence. 

"  I  rather  think  it  serves  you  right,"  said 
the  young  man. 

"  Let  'im  wait !  I'll  punch  'is  'ead  !  I'll 
slog  him,  I  will  ! "  retorted  Chelsea  with 
furious  delight.     "  Jest  let  'im  wait  !  " 

This  remark  seemed  entirely  to  upset  the 
girl  with  the  grey  furs.  "  Oh,  you  wouldn't 
be  so  cruel ! "  she  said. 

Chelsea  laughed.  "Wouldn't  I.?"  he 
muttered.     "  Oh,  not  'arf  !  " 

Then  the  girl  began  to  whisper  to  the 
young  man,  who  might  have  been  heard  to 
say  :  "  Ought  one  to  bribe  people  to  be  good  ? 
Besides,  he  wouldn't  keep  his  promise." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  would,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
superb  smile.     "  You  would,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Wot  promise  ?  "  demanded  Chelsea. 

"  We're  going  to  pay  your  fare  back  if  you 
promise  not  to  touch  your  brother  when  you 
get  home.     Do  you  see  ?  " 

Chelsea  thought  for  a  moment.  It  was 
a  big  thing  to  give  up — the  prospect  of 
complete  and  satisfying  revenge.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  that  dreary  walk 
in  the  rain.  "  Orl  right,"  he  muttered  at 
last. 

"  Promise,  now,"  said  the  girl, 

"  I  promise." 


"  '  You  don't  look  very  happy.     What's  wrong  now?' 
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"  Be  a  sport  and  keep  your  word,"  siid 
tlie  young  man.  "  How  much  do  you  want  ? 
Twopence  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir."  This  was  triumph 
indeed  !  Fred  would  get  out  at  "  The 
Britannia "  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  save  a  penny,  but  now  he,  Chelsea,  could 
go  nearly  the  whole  way  on  the  tram. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  added  as  he  pocketed 
the  coins. 

The  young  man  turned  with  the  girl  up 
Pond  Street,  and  tog-ether  they  vanished 
into  the  darkness. 

When  Fred  Pennyquick  reached  home,  he 
was  not  feeling  very  happy.  He  had  had 
his  fling,  he  had  finished  his  sweets,  also  he 
had  tasted  Chelsea's  wrath  before.  Long  and 
trying  experience  warned  him  that  on  such 
oc:jasions  a  brazen  attitude  was  the  safest. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  his  brother  return 
so  soon. 

"  'Ad  a  nice  walk  ? "  he  said. 

"  No,  Fve  had  a  nice  ride." 

"  Oo  paid  for  you  ?  " 

'"  Never  you  mind." 


*'  Keep  your  'air  on  I  "  And  then  a  bold 
move  :  "  Coin'  to  punch  my  'ead,  weren't 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Fll  let  yoti.off  this  time  !" 

"  Thank  you  ioii  nothing  !  Let  me  off  ! 
You're  a  bloomin'fiink^^fcliat's  wot  you  are  !  " 

"  Fm  not  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  are  ! "  shouted  Fred  in  a  paroxysm 
of  delight,  and  quite  convinced  that  he  had 
found  the  right  solution  of  the  matter. 
"  Rotten  ole  funk  !  " 

Chelsea  looked  fiercely  up.  Did  his 
promise  cover  contingencies  of  this  sort  ? 
To  be  called  a  funk,  to  be  cheeked  with 
impunity  by  Fred,  wbcm  he  could  thtash  in 
half  a  minute  !  And  yet  there  was  the  flaming 
memory  of  that  miserable  promise.  "  Oh, 
blight  that  juiced  girl !  "  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

"  All  jaw  and  swank  you  are  !  "  Fred 
continued.  "  Think  you're  goin'  to  boss 
everyone.     Swankin'  ole  rotter  !  " 

"  Oh,  shut  your  silly  mouth  !"  said  Chelsea, 
glaring  at  him.  And  then  with  an  effort 
he  tore  himself  out  of  the  room. 


THE    DISTANCE. 


1  MAY  not  come  to  kneel  and  pray, 

*     And  let  my  tears  fall  where  you  lie  at  rest, 

I  may  not  bring  you  flowers 

In  my  sad  hours  I 

No  wreaths  of  roses  or  of  rue 

Mark  where  you  sleep  in  that  lone  distant  land, 

No  footfall  passes  by, 

There,  where  you  lie. 


Only  the  tall,  dark  pine  trees  keep 
Their  watch  beside  you  now,  beloved  one; 
Naught  but  blue  grasses  wave 

Above  your  gravel 
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UCKETTS  lay  way 
back  in  the  moun- 
tains of  St.  Alousie, 
beyond  Soufriere 
and  the  dubious 
civilisation  of  that 
little  port.  It  was 
four  miles  from  the 
sea  as  the  crow  flies, 
but  six  or  eight  by 
the  mountain  road 
by  which  the  mule-carts  travelled  to  and 
fro  with  loads  of  logwood  for  the  schooners 
that  anchored  at  the  little  landing-stage  of 
White  Cross  Bay,  and  would  assuredly  never 
have  put  in  there  for  any  other  reason.  It 
was  not  a  bad  anchorage,  but  the  collection 
of  native  huts  was  too  small  to  be  dignified 
even  by  the  name  of  a  village,  and  trade  had 
no  inducement  to  stop  at  that  lonely  portion 
of  the  coast.  The  only  respectable  buildings 
were  the  monastery  of  White  Cross  and  the 
big  Catholic  church,  which  seemed  far  too 
large  for  the  few^  inhabitants.  But  Rome 
keeps  her  grip  on  all  the  old  French  Indies, 
and  does  not  spare  either  priests  or  money  to 
the  smallest  hamlet.  The  Anglican  clergyman, 
supported  by  an  attenuated  mission,  was  only 
in  White  Cross  on  sufferance. 

Ducketts  was  owned  by  a  man  named 
Carlingford,  of  w^hom  nothing  was  to  be 
known  save  what  was  questionable.  Except- 
ing the  pri(^ts  and  the  harbour-master,  whom 
he  seldom  saw,  he  was  the  only  white  man 
within  twenty  miles  of  himself,  and  he 
traded  on  the  same  principles  as  his  coloured 
neighbours— cheating  if  possible,  and  only 
doing  a  straight  deal  if  policy  or  necessity 
urged  him,  until  the  unlooked-for  day  when 
he  went  into  partnership.  In  appearance  he 
was  a  spare,  big-boned  Englishman,  of  a  type 
that  does  not  induce  to  fat,  and  to  judge 
from  his  face  he  had  reached  forty  odd 
before  he  found  any  reason  to  alter  his  ways. 
Visitors  were  rare  at  White  Cross,  save  an 
occasional  police-inspector  who  rode  over 
the  mountains  from  Soufriere,  or  an  officer 
in  command  of  the  few  troops  left  from  the 
old  settlements,  in  search  of  distraction  from 


the  monotony  of  life  at  Port  Calais  and 
trivial  duties.  But  one  day  a  mule-cart, 
loading  roots  at  Ducketts,  brought  news  of 
a  big  yacht  having  anchored  in  the  bay — an 
American  yacht  with  a  party  on  board,  whose 
ignorance  of  the  island  had  led  them  to  put 
in  in  the  hope  of  something  worth  exploring. 
Ducketts  had  a  contract  with  a  shipping 
firm  for  six  hundred  tons  that  year,  and  roots 
were  selling  at  two-pounds-ten,  and  straight 
wood  for  three  pounds.  Carlingford  was 
more  interested  in  his  logwood  than  the  news 
of  the  yacht,  which  did  not  concern  him,  or, 
at  least,  would  put  no  money  in  his  pockets. 
He  hardly  heeded  the  negro's  tale,  as  he 
watched  the  scale  pile  fairly  high,  and  then 
coolly  put  his  foot  on  it  to  bring  it  to  the 
right  weight.  This  is  known  as  the  '^  Busha's 
trick  "  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  when  you 
have  a  contract  to  fulfil,  and  the  wood  is 
light,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Carlingford  was 
not  above  the  methods  of  the  brown  man, 
for  all  that  he  was  white.  He  did,  however, 
inquire  where  the  yacht  was  lying,  and 
learned  that  she  was  anchored  outside  the 
bay,  and  her  party  landed  in  rowing-boats. 

"  Heap  big  mighty  yacht,  Marse  Carling- 
ford," said  the  negro,  grinning.  "  Dey  hab 
plenty  money,  fo'  sure  !  " 

"  Are  they  buying  fruit  ?  "  asked  Carling- 
ford. He  was  not  above  selling  his  oranges 
and  grape-fruit  even  to  retail  buyers. 

"  No,  marse,  dey  not  buying  nothing. 
But  de  yacht  lie  in  some  days.  Me  tink  de 
ladies  dey  well  sick  !  " 

Carlingford  translated  the  negro's  denial 
of  any  trade  as  a  device  to  keep  such  as 
might  be  to  himself,  for  at  White  Cross  no 
man  trusts  his  neighbour,  knowing  how 
cheerfully  he  would  defraud  him  himself. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  a  deal  with  the 
yacht  owners,  because  other  and  weightier 
matters  disturbed  him.  Ducketts  was  a  good 
logwood  property,  and  the  yield — particularly 
the  straight  wood — could  generally  command 
an  excellent  market.  It  might  have  been 
even  better  had  Carlingford  been  dependable, 
but  this  he  had  not  been:  shrewd  enough  to 
see.     The  contract  on  hand  would  take  him 
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nine  months,  and  labour  was  scarce  because 
ifc  was  the  dry  season.  The  negro  is  more 
ready  to  chip  logwood  in  the  rains,  for 
then  the  dye  expands  and  kills  the  sap, 
which  lightens  his  labour.  Carlingford  had 
contracted  for  plantation  wood,  though  he 
knew  that  his  own  estate  could  hardly  supply 
the  whole  six  hundred  tons  ;  but  he  was 
loath  to  buy  from  the  nienwith  small  holdings, 
not  so  much  because  he  objected  to  shipping 
inferior  wood  with  his  own,  and  thereby 
cheating  the  contractors,  as  that  it  cut  into 
his  profits. 

A  day  or  so  after  he  had  been  told  of  the 
arrival  of  the  yacht  he  rode  out  early,  all 
across  his  own  property,  to  decide  for  himself 
w^hether  or  no  it  were  necessary  to  buy  from 
the  district.  He  was  pretty  sure  that  he 
could  cut  five  hundred  tons,  for  the  property 
was  well  planted  in  rotation  crops ;  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  the  labour.  It  was 
fairly  cheap  at  Ducketts,  the  men  chipping 
at  four  shillings  a  day,  but  demanding  six 
shillings  for  the  harder  work  of  digging  out 
the  roots.  The  pinch,  however,  came  in 
obtaining  the  requisite  number,  for  other 
planters  were  chipping,  too.  It  was  not 
often  that  he  was  on  the  further  side  of 
Ducketts  so  early,  but,  owing  to  the  business 
in  hand,  he  had  risen  before  sunrise  and, 
mounting  his  wiry  pony,  rode  out  across  the 
still  land,  where  the  small  green  trees  grew 
in  one  even  spread,  some  few  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  There  is  no  vegetation 
prettier  than  logwood  in  young  leafage,  and 
the  month  was  March.  The  delicate  branches, 
sprayed  with  leaves,  stood  out  in  all  directions 
over  his  head,  and  made  a  fretted  shade  for 
man  and  horse  as  soon  as  the  sun  came  up. 
In  shape  the  logwood  leaf  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  maidenhair  fern,  but  it  grows  more 
thickly  on  the  spray,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  an  English 
hawthorn  wdien  it  first  comes  out.  But  the 
haw^thorn  is  clumsier  and  darker,  and  even 
at  its  best  cannot  rival  the  exquisite  golden 
green  of  the  logwood.  The  Ducketts  trees 
were  all  straight  grown  with  smooth  barks, 
the  defensive  "  prickles  "  of  the  young  trees 
having  been  allowed  to  drop  off  instead  of 
paring  ;  and  where  some  mature  tree  had 
been  notched  to  see  if  it  were  ripe,  the  rich 
red  veining  of  the  wood  testified  to  the 
quality  of  the  dye  to  be  drained  from  it. 

Carlingford  looked  with  some  satisfaction 
at  the  unending  vista  of  green  that  marked 
his  property  on  all  sides,  and  threaded  his 
way  slowly  towards  the  hillside,  where  were 
the  newer  plantations,  for  he  had  taken  up 


more  land  and  planted  it  since  the  property 
first  came  into  his  hands.  A  stranger  would 
soon  have  lost  his  way  in  the  bewildering 
monotony  of  the  plantations,  but  man  and 
horse  were  too  familiar  with  the  ground,  from 
the  fertile  valley  that  led  down  to  the  coast 
to  the  rising  land  which  had  only  of  late 
years  been  got  under  cultivation. 

Beyond  the  green  tips  of  the  small  trees, 
falling  in  a  sweep  down  the  valley,  the  faint 
haze  of  the  blue  sea  was  distinctly  visible  to 
Carlingford  as  he  began  to  ascend  the  rough 
road  by  which  the  mule-carts  carried  his 
wood.  He  had  sometimes  thought  of  cutting 
a  road  for  himself  through  his  plantations 
down  to  the  bay  ;  but  the  mountain  path 
was  already  there,  and  the  new  cutting  would 
cost  money  and  might  injure  his  property,  so 
he  adhered  to  the  older,  slower  transit. 

As  he  climbed  the  winding  path,  the  sun 
came  up  before  him,  scattering  the  mists, 
and  suddenly  the  whole  panorama  of  his 
land  lay  before  him — a  lovely,  lonely  corner 
of  earth,  dressed  in  virgin  green  and  closed 
in  by  the  exquisite  sea  ;  but  he  had  barely 
time  to  look  abroad  in  vague  satisfaction  for* 
the  beauty  as  well  as  the  monetary  value  of 
his  property — which  was  all  that  had  hitherto 
appealed  to  him — before  his  attention  was 
distracted. 

From  behind  a  jutting  corner  of  the 
crooked  road,  where  a  sharp  turn  made  the 
next  few  yards  invisible,  came  the  sound  of 
a  human  voice  singing.  And  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  white  woman,  perfectly  trained, 
and  of  a  quality  to  hold  audiences  spellbound, 
which  made  it  the  more  amazing  up  here  in 
the  solitude  of  the  little  West  Indian  island, 
so  early  in  the  day,  too,  that  Carlingford  had 
hardly  passed  a  negro  as  yet  going  to  work. 
He  could  not  see  the  singer,  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  turn,  but  he  judged  that 
she  had  left  the  path  and  scrambled  some 
way  up  the  cliff-side,  because  her  voice  was 
not  muffled  by  the  twist  of  the  road  between 
them.  She  must, indeed,  be  somewhere  almost 
over  his  head,  he  thought,  and  he  looked  up, 
but  could  catch  no  glimpse  of  her.  He  could 
hear,  however,  each  perfect  note  and  word 
as  distinctly  as  if  in  a  concert  hall,  and  he 
stopped  his  pony  to  listen  in  his  immense 
suj'prise. 

This  is  what  she  sang  out  into  the  freshness 
of  the  new  created  morning,  singing  as  if  to 
the  divine  audience  she  addressed,  with  a 
deep  and  wonderful  reverence  in  her  young 
voice.  He  judged  it  to  be  a  rough  kind 
of  hymn — a  very  strange  hymn,  certainly, 
compared  to  those  he  imperfectly  remembered, 
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and  which  he  had  blasphemously  ridiculed 
many  a  time.  He  did  not,  somehow,  feel 
inclined  to  ridicule  the  unseen  singer 
and  her  direct  appeal  to  the  God  of  this 
beautiful  earth  and  sky  which  t^ey  shared 
unseen  by  each  other — 

Friend,  be  at  my  shoulder ! 

Darker  seems  the  day  ; 
Trouble,  growing  bolder. 

Looms  across  my  way. 
You  and  I  together 

Never  knew  defeat ; 
White  must  be  my  feather 

Should  you  call  "  Retreat !  " 

Love,  the  great  enfolder, 

Says  not  "wrong"  or  "right"; 
(Friend,  be  at  my  shoulder ! ) 

Who  am  /,  to  fight  ? 
Others  counsel  some  way — 

Devious  paths  are  trod: 
There  is  only  one  way 

If  you  follow  God. 

At  the  end,  I  wonder. 

Shall  I  fear  defeat? 
I  am  down  and  under— 

Bugles  call  "Retreat!" 
Colder  still,  and  colder, 

Darkness  all  abroad.  .  .  . 
Friend!   be  at  my  shoulder— 

Captain,  take  my  sword  ! 

The  notes  died  down  on  to  the  lower 
slopes,  and  lost  themselves  among  the  logwood 
trees.  Carlingford  rode  on  round  the  jutting 
corner,  but  he  was  disappointed  of  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  Ginger.  She  stood  up 
above  him,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  valley 
and  the  line  of  the  sea,  and  lie  caught 
nothing  but  the  outline  of  a  white  figure 
and  a  pretty,  slender  waist  on  which  she 
rested  one  hand.  Beside  the  road  a  rough 
native  pony  was  tethered  to  a  broken  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  suggested  the  way  she  had 
come,  riding  up  in  her  white  linen  gown 
without  the  trouble  of  a  habit,  as  many  white 
women  do  in  the  wilds.  It  was  then  he 
remembered  the  yacht,  and  realised  that  she 
must  be  one  of  the  party — her  accent  had 
been  distinctly  American  to  his  English  ears, 
despite  her  singularly  pure  enunciation. 

He  rode  on  slowly,  to  get  down  to  the 
back  of  his  property,  without  having  seen 
the  girl's  face  ;  but  the  memory  of  her 
voice  and  broken  fragments  of  her  unexpected 
song  haunted  his  ears.  His  material  mind 
w^as  at  work  among  the  logwood  trees, 
counting  the  cost  of  labour,  wondering  if 
the  negroes  could  be  induced  to  cut  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  trees  a  week,  and  how 
far  it  would  be  safe  to  use  his  own  wood. 
He  w^as  afraid  of  overcutting — that  is, 
cutting  unripe  wood — but  he  hoped  to  beat 
the  coloured   people   down  in  price  if  he 


bought  their  inferior  wood,  and  then  sell  it 
as  his  own  to  the  defrauded  contractors  ;  and 
all  the  time  his  subconscious  mind  was 
slowly  sucking  in  the  sweetness  of  a  girl's 
voice  and  her  unconventional  appeal  to  a 
God  in  Whom  he  openly  disbelieved. 

Friend,  be  at  my  shoulder — 


Men  who  live  much  in  the  wilds  grow 
into  the  silence  of  Nature  by  mere  force  of 
association.  Carlingford  had  never  been 
loquacious,  and  had  spent  long  periods  of 
actual  solitude  between  the  chance  visits  of 
the  brown  men  who  owned  properties  similar 
to  his  own,  at  many  miles  distance.  He  was 
not  counted  as  unsociable,  but  he  rarely 
visited  on  his  own  account,  and,  as  the 
months  went  by,  he  appeared  to  retire  more 
and  more  into  himself,  so  that  when  his 
neighbours  did  chance  to  stop  at  his  low 
bungalow  above  the  logwood  plantations, 
they  rode  away  sooner  than  before,  with  the 
unsatisfactory  feehng  that  they  had  gained 
nothing  and  were  not  regretted.  Only  the 
servants,  who  could  gossip  amongst  them- 
selves, saw  Carlingford  sitting  night  after 
night  on  the  verandah  of  his  house,  watching 
the  stars  come  up  across  the  valley,  smoking 
a  foul  pipe,  and  meditating.  He  was  no  more 
morose  than  he  had  been  before,  and,  save 
for  an  extraordinary  quietude  that  had  fallen 
upon  him  J  unaltered.  Therefore  the  first 
person  to  be  aware  of  any  change  in  his 
circumstances  was  not  one  of  his  servants, 
but  a  mulatto  named  Levy,  who  owned  a 
smaller  plantation  nearer  to  Soufriere,  and 
who  had  been  right  away  to  Port  Calais  to 
trade,  which  had  prevented  his  riding  over 
to  Ducketts  for  some  months  after  the 
American  yacht  had  left  White  Cross  Bay. 
Levy's  mental  skin  was  m  thick  as  his 
physical  one  was  dark,  and  the  indifference 
of  Carhngford's  greeting  did  not  deter  him 
from  leaving  his  pony  at  the  stables  as  usual, 
and  w^alking  into  the  verandah  for  a  cocktail 
before  he  settled  down  to  talk  shop.  His 
interests  and  Carlingford's  were  practically 
identical,  and  that  one  man  had  never 
succeeded  in  cheating  the  other  was  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  were  too  keenly  on 
the  look-out. 

"  Well,"  said  Levy,  emptying  the  glass  of 
Martini  with  a  jerk  of  his  dark  head 
backwards  on  to  his  shoulders,  "  here's  luck  ! 
Heard  the  news  of  late  ?  " 

"  Very  little  news  comes  to  Ducketts." 

"  Those  priests  at  White  Cross  are  having 
a  shindy  with  the  Government  over  their 
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new  school.  They  want  the  land  that  Imes 
on  with  Palm  Plantation." 

Carlingford  turned  the  native  cigarette 
between  his  teeth,  and  his  face  darkened, 
losing  some  of  its  new  tranquillity.  Both  he 
and  Levy  hated  the  priests  of  White  Cross 
— brothers  of  Saint  Alousie — because  they 
taught  the  negroes  and  ventured  to  interfere 
between  the  planter  and  the  labourers  at 
times.  Most  white  men  detest  the  spread 
of  civihsation  amongst  the  black  population, 
provided  they  have  lived  in  touch  with  its 
peculiar  results. 

"  I  hope  they  won't  get  it,"  said  Carlingford 
brutally. 

"  Not  they.  It's  good  land  for  cocoannts, 
as  Somerset  has  just  discovered.  His  people 
have  had  small  holdings  on  the  land  for  six 
or  seven  years,  and  he's  appealing  to  the 
Grovernment  on  their  behalf.  Then  he'll 
clear  them  off  it  and  plant  for  himself,  of 
course." 

"  The  negro  is  tenacious  once  he's  got  a 
right  to  land,"  remarked  Carlingford. 

But  Levy  spat  into  the  verandah.  "  They 
won't  get  any  titles — Somerset  will  see  to 
that.  And  he  knows  enough  about  them  all 
to  shut  their  mouths  and  make  'em  clear  out 
pretty  quick.  They'll  squat  further  back  on 
his  land,  up  in  the  hills." 

Carlingford  looked  straight  out  across  the 
valley  to  the  line  of  amethyst  sea,  dying  into 
darkness,  and  trouble  slowly  grew  in  his 
eyes.  For  all  his  contempt  of  the  priests,  the 
result  of  his  meditations  for  the  last  fewmonths 
showed  him  something  glimmering  dimly 
in  his  new-found  understanding  of  things. 
The  priests  might  be  wrong  ;  but  Somerset 
was  certainly  wrong,  and  it  was  the  negroes 
who  would  suffer.  He  could  not  yet  put  it 
into  words,  but  he  felt  that  the  quarrel  was 
not  Somerset's,  who  was  only  using  it  for 
his  own  ends.  He  found,  however,  that  he 
could  not  comment,  and  the  subject  changed 
to  another,  more  directly  affecting  Levy. 

"Have  you  any  oranges  ready  for 
shipment  ? "  asked  the  brown  man,  shifting 
his  chair  a  trifle  nearer  his  host.  Carlingford 
glanced  at  him  in  dull  surprise.  Levy's  own 
property  was  famous  for  its  fruit,  the  soil 
producing  an  extra  quality ;  but  Ducketts 
had  never  grown  any  but  a  second-rate 
orange. 

"  Only  our  usual  yield — not  good  enough 
for  Calais  even,"  he  said.  "Why,  what's 
up?" 

"  Only  that  I've  an  order  for  seventy 
boxes,  and  I've  not  got  half,  owing  to  the 
drought.      Now,  I'll  speak  to  you  straight. 


I'll  buy  what  you  have  at  market  price,  and 
mix  them  with  mine  to  secure  the  contract. 
How's  that  for  you  ?  " 

Carlingford 's  eyes  had  gone  back  to  the 
valley.  This  time  the  concl'usion  in  his 
brain  was  quite  definite,  and  did  not  want 
for  words. 

"  It's  not  a  straight  deal,"  he  said  calmly, 
a  little  relieved  to  find  himself  expressing 
what  was  troubling  his  mind. 

The  mulatto  scented  a  hard  bargain,  and 
started  to  bluff.  "  You  can't  expect  the 
same  price  for  your  rotten  fruit  as  I  get  for 
mine.  Why,  man,  you  can't  sell  in  the  local 
market !  I'm  doing  you  a  favour  in  taking 
it  off  your  hands  !  " 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Carlingford 
quietly.  "  I  say  it's  not  a  straight  deal — for 
the  contractors.  You  tell  me  I  can't  expect 
the  same  price  for  my  fruit  as  for  yours,  and 
you  are  selling  it  as  the  same  to  fulfil  the 
order  ! " 

Levy  stared  at  him  as  if  he  could  not 
beheve  his  ears.  "  Well,  that's  my  job. 
I'm  not  asking  you  to  take  any  risk.  I 
sell  it  as  off  my  own  property,  and  it 
simply  means  that  some  of  my  trees  have 
deteriorated." 

Carlingford  gave  a  short  laugh.  "No, 
thank  you.  Ducketts  doesn't  deal  except 
straight." 

Then  the  brown  man  swore.  He  had 
known  many  shady  things  done  at  Ducketts, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Carlingford 
had  played  the  facsimile  of  the  trick  he 
meant  to  do  with  his  oranges  many  a  time 
and  oft  in  making  up  his  own  dyewood  with 
inferior  growths.     Who  was  he  to  talk  ? 

But  Carlingford  was  quite  unmoved,  and 
dismissed  the  plea  off-hand.  "  Very  likely. 
I  used  to  think  it  the  only  way  to  live.  I've 
begun  to  alter  my  mind.  Besides,  it's  not 
what  I  will,  but  what  I  must." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  I've  taken  a  Senior  Partner,"  said 
Carlingford  deliberately.  "  Ducketts  is  not 
my  own  to  run  as  I  used  to  do.  I've  got 
another  eye  on  the  books." 

Levy, begun  to  be  impressed.  So  little 
was  known  of  the  Englishman  that  it  was 
possible  he  might  have  taken  in  more  capital 
to  work  his  estate,  and,  if  so,  it  meant  that 
Ducketts  was  doing  well,  and  the  senior 
partner  niust  be  a  man  of  substance — a  white 
man  probably,  and  one  whose  methods  must 
certainly  be  studied. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  curiously.  "  I've 
heard  nothing  of  this." 

"  No,  we  don't  see  any  reason  to  talk  of 
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'She  stood  up  above  him,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  valley  and  the  line  of  the  sea." 
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it.  I  find  ifc  suits  me  all  right."  But  he 
did  not  vouchsafe  a  name,  and  Levy  was  still 
more  convinced  that  this  was  something  to 
be  considered. 

"  It's  a  big  man,  I  suppose  ?  You  wouldn't 
go  in  with  a  small  one." 

Carlingford  looked  out  into  the  falling 
darkness  with  a  queer  smile.  "  He  owns 
about  as  far  as  you  can  see  ! "  he  said 
quietly. 

"  Phew ! "  said  Levy,  for  that  to  him 
meant  not  only  that  Carlingford  had 
mortgaged  Ducketts,  but  that  his  partner 
had  taken  up  the  land  on  the  hillsides, 
regarded  as  Government  property.  It  had 
been  a  big  innovation,  and  Levy  took  some 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and  to 
see  how  it  was  going  to  work  out.  He  found, 
in  the  months  that  followed,  that  a  new 
and  unprecedented  policy  was  working  at 
Ducketts,  and  for  a  time  he  was  inclined  to 
scoff,  for  to  forego  an  advantage  when  it 
was  possible  to  cheat  your  neighbour  was  an 
inexplicable  procedure  to  him.  Ducketts 
made  straight  deals,  even  treating  the  negroes 
fairly,  though  Carlingford 's  experience 
prevented  the  new  partnership  from  being 
cheated  in  its  turn  ;  and  though  no  one  ever 
saw  the  Senior  Partner,  and  it  seemed 
moderately  sure  that  he  never  came  to  the 
property,  .it  was  obvious  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  trifled  with — Carlingford  adhered 
too  rigidly  to  the  principles  laid  down  for 
him,  and  was  too  obviously  under  his 
influence. 

And  then  a  thing  happened  that  made 
Mr.  Levy  and  his  neighbours  respect 
Carlingford's  choice,  and  think  he  had  done 
well  for  himself  despite  the  radical  change  in 
his  trading  policy.  Levy's  shipment  of  fruit 
was  duly  accepted  and  paid  for  ;  but  the 
buyers  were  not  such  fools  as  the  grower  had 
confidently  hoped.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
was  pronounced  uncertain,  Bluefields  was 
discredited  as  an  orange  plantation,  and,  to 
Levy's  chagrin,  he  was  informed  that  his 
fruit  was  no  longer  wanted  in  that  market. 
The  crestfallen  planter  began  to  think 
that  though  honesty  was  a  poor  policy, 
Carlingford's  Senior  Partner  had  been 
shrewder  than  he  in  foreseeing  that  he  would 
bring  damage  to  his  own  trade  by  intermixing 
the  inferior  oranges,  which  he  had  bought 
from  small  settlers  as  lie  could  not  do  so 
from  Ducketts. 

"Your  man's  well  sharp,"  lie  said  to 
Carlingford,  with  a  grudging  admiration,  the 
next  time  he  met  the  Englishman.  "  I  hear 
that  Sims  has  lost  that  contract  for  straight 


wood  on  account  of  doing  the  American 
company,  and  you've  got  it !  " 

"  My  man  ?  "  Carlingford  stared  at  the 
mulatto  in  the  absent  way  that  was  growing 
on  him.  He  seemed  to  see  so  much  more 
than  his  neighbours  and  their  petty  dealings 
nowadays. 

"Your  partner — I  don't  even  know  his 
name  ? "  asked  Levy,  resenting  his  own 
unsatisfied  curiosity. 

"  No,  you  don't  even  know  his  name  ! " 
said  Carlingford  slowly,  with  a  glance  of 
something  that  was  half  wonder,  half  disdain, 
over  the  thick,  slouching  figure  and  brutalised 
face.  A  mulatto  never  shows  his  origin  so 
plainly  as  in  the  growth  of  hair  at  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  which  in  a  European  finishes 
much  higher  than  in  the  negro.  It  chanced 
that  Mr.  Levy  wore  a  low  collar  that  day, 
and  was  stooping  down  to  fasten  his  riding 
gaiter. 

"  Anyhow,  it's  a  fact  that  you've  got  the 
contract  ?  "  he  said  as  he  straightened  himself. 

"  Yes,  we've  been  offered  it." 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
.  refuse." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  undertake  it,"  said  Carlingford  serenely. 

Levy  stared,  speechless. 

Carlingford  said  truth,  however,  when  he 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  if  he  could 
undertake  the  American  company's  contract ; 
but  what  he  did  not  tell  Levy  was  that  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  a  bigger  struggle  with 
himself  than  any  he  had  gone  through  last 
year.  Old  instincts  and  traditions  urged 
him  to  take  advantage  of  Sims's  loss,  and  to 
supply  the  company  at  all  hazards,  even 
though  the  quality  of  the  wood  should  not 
be  quite  equal.  But  he  knew  that  the  wood 
already  chipped  this  year  was  not  half  the 
quantity  required,  and  there  was  not  enough 
that  was  ripe  on  the  property  to  make  it  up. 
He  had  been  all  round  the  plantations  to  see. 
When  wood  is  ripe,  the  scales  begin  to  fall 
from  the  bark  ;  but  the  Ducketts  trunks 
were  still  scaly,  and  even  a  cut  near  the  roots 
failed  to  fulfil  the  faint  hope  that  the  new 
crop  might  be  sufficiently  forward.  For  the 
first  time  Carlingford  had  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  his  Senior  Partner,  whose  laws 
were  unalterable,  and  was  inclined  to  doubt 
him.  The  curious  part  was  that  the 
uncertainty  in  liis  mind  hurt  him  far  mqre 
than  it  had  done  to  resign  his  own  will  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  news  of  the  contract  had  gone  round 
the  neighbourhood  also,  and  the  negroes 
calculated  exactly  how  much  wood  could  be 
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chipped  at  Ducketts,  and  that  Carhngford 
must  come  to  them  to  supply  his  shortage. 
Here  a  ton  and  there  a  ton,  the  mule-carts 
slowly  creaked  their  way  to  the  planter's 
house,  and  the  small  holders  offered  their 
wood  for  sale,  putting  on  the  price  in  the 
faint  hope  of  having  got  Carlingford  in  a 
corner.  But  though  they  expected  to  be 
beaten  down  in  price,  they  did  not  expect  to 
have  their  wood  scrutinised  too  closely  when 
it  was  to  his  advantage  to  wink  at  anything 
but  weight. 

"  De  price  am  up  to  sixty-tree  shillings 
a  ton — yaas,  marse  !  "  said  one  black  man 
obstinately,  quoting  the  market  value  of 
plantation  wood,  and  ignoring  the  fact  that 
his  own  load  would  never  get  beyond  two 
pounds  in  the  fairest  market.  "  Me  no  take 
less — dey  gib  sixty-tree  shillin's  at  de  wharf ! " 

"  You  lying  beggar ! "  broke  out  Carlingford 
with  all  his  old  fierceness,  catching  hold  of  a 
log  carefully  thrust  in  under  the  deep  red  of 
the  upper  wood.  "  What  do  you  call  this  ? 
And  this  ?  It's  mulatto  wood,  and  you 
know  it !  " 

Mulatto  wood  is  a  false  wood,  of  no  use 
as  a  dye.  The  tree  looks  like  its  fellow  until 
cut,  but  the  heart  of  it  is  a  pale,  watery  pink 
instead  of  the  rich  crimson  of  the  best  w^ood. 
Carlingford  had  good  cause  for  his  anger,  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  trash  would  have  ruined 
his  reputation  with  the  company  for  ever. 
And  somehow,  as  his  resentment  rose,  the 
new  pride  in  keeping  up  the  honour  of 
Ducketts  burst  on  him  afresh,  and  all  thought 
of  retaining  the  contract  at  the  expense  of 
his  reputation  fell  from  him  like  a  shadow. 

"  Take  it  away  !  Get  out  of  the  yard,  all  of 
you  !  "  he  said  furiously.  "  I  want  none 
of  your  cursed  wood  !  " 

The  negro  jerked  at  his  mules  to  get  them 
to  move  their  heavy  load,  and  an  expression 
of  impudent  certainty  slowly  gathered  on  his 
broad  black  face.  "  Chut !  "  he  said,  just 
loud  enough  for  Carlingford  to  hear.  "  And 
how  yo'  'fil  the  contract,  den  ?  My  wood 
not  coming  down  in  price,  me  w^ell  sure  !  " 

Carlingford  took  off  his  planter's  straw 
hat  and  laid  it  on  the  broad  settle  on  tUe 
verandah  with  a  significant  movement. 

"  *  Massa,  it  am  not  on  my  head  ! ' "  he 
quoted  grimly.  For  w4ien  the  negro  thinks 
he  has  the  white  man  in  a  corner,  he  expresses 
it  by  saying  that  the  burden  is  already  on 
his  head,  taking  his  simile  from  the  native 
habit  of  carrying  everything,  from  an  orange 
to  a  tin  trunk,  on  the  top  of  his  wool. 

The  man  understood  that  saying  more 
perfectly  than  any  flat  refusal.     He  gave  an 


uncouth  yell  that  started  his  team,  and 
rattled  off  down  the  hillside  to  spread  the 
discomfiting  news  that  Ducketts  was  not  to 
be  coerced  even  at  the  expense  of  losing  a 
good  contract.  The  effect  of  his  encounter 
was  evident  to  Carlingford  in  the  ensuing 
days  by  a  succession  of  logwood  loads  that 
rolled  up  to  his  door  and  were  offered  him 
at  a  fair  price  by  the  subdued  owners  ;  but 
his  keen  eyes  suspected  the  quality  of  the 
wood  still,  and  he  did  not  buy,  though  it 
was  a  temptation.  To  put  himself  beyond 
the  power  of  disobeying  his  Senior  Partner, 
he  at  last  wrote  to  the  American  company 
and  regretted  that  he  could  not  undertake 
the  whole  of  their  order,  stating  frankly  how^ 
much  wood  Ducketts  could  supply.  If  they 
did  not  care  to  divide  their  contract,  then  he 
must  lose  it.  At  least  he  had  dealt  straight ; 
the  result  w^as  in  other  hands.  Then,  when 
he  had  dispatched  the  letter  by  a  messenger 
to  White  Cross,  he  mounted  his  pony  and 
rode  out  the  way  he  had  gone  on  that 
morning  months  ago  when  he  had  heard  the 
American  girl  singing. 

It  was  a  warm  evening  in  May,  and  the 
cachou  nuts  were  ripe.  As  the  pony  left  the 
flat  lands  and  began  to  ascend  the  hillside, 
Carlingford  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
plucked  the  red  fruit  of  the  cachou,  breaking 
off  the  pendant  nut  to  set  his  teeth  in  the 
tomato  -  like  pulp.  When  he  rode  that 
way  before,  all  Carlingford's  attention  had 
been  focussed  on  his  trees  ;  but  he  looked 
upward  now  a  little  wistfully,  almost  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  a  slim  figure  in  white,  with 
a  hand  on  the  pretty  waist,  at  any  turn  of 
the  road.  It  was  strange  that  he  had  not 
the  least  conception  of  her  face,  and  could 
not  even  picture  it,  when  her  voice  was  so 
keen  a  memory. 

As  he  reached  the  sharp  turn  in  the  road, 
he  w'as  still  looking  upward,  munching  his 
cachou  and  hardly  heeding  the  loose  rein  on 
his  pony's  neck,  when  the  animal  suddenly 
shied,  and  the  next  instant  man  and  horse 
were  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  steep 
slope,  the  bushy  undergrowth  hardly  breaking 
their  fall.  The  pony,  however,  was  unhurt, 
and  when,  by  rolling  and  scrambling,  he 
reached  the  level,  he  picked  himself  up  like 
a  cat  and  galloped  off  home,  straight  through 
the  logwood  plantations.  The  man  lay 
where  he  had  fallen,  for  his  back  was  broken. 

During  the  hours  which  follow^ed,  before 
his  own  servants  found  the  riderless  pony, 
and  came  to  look  for  their  master,  Carlingford 
was  sufiiciently  conscious  to  wonder  over  it 
all.     Had  his  Senior  Partner  no  further  use 
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for  liiiii  that  the  partnership  should  be 
dissolved  so  soon,  or  was  this  only  a  renewal 
of  the  agreement  ?  Anyhow,  it  did  not 
seem  to  matter  much.  He  looked  back 
through  many  years,  during  which  he  had 
worked  by  man's  methods  and  for  himself, 
and  found  that  they  weighed  lightly  against 
the  months  during  which  he  had  found  anew 
way  and  learned  the  meaning  of  self-respect. 
A  few  broken  lines  from  the  girFs  song 
floated  across  his  memory  and  seemed  to 
translate  his  indefinite  thought — 

Others  counsel  some  way — 

Devious  paths  are  trod  ; 
There  is  only  one  way 

If  you  follow  God  I 

And  again  and  again,  when  they  were 
carrying  him  home,  and  it  was  such 
exquisite  agony  as  made  him  long  to  cry 
out,  came  that  reiterated  foreword — 

Friend,  be  at  my  shoulder ! 

He  bore  it  in  silence. 

The  new^s  of  the  inexplicable  accident 
went  down  to  White  Cross  with  the  summons 
for  the  nearest  doctor,  and  brought  not  only 
medical  aid,  but  unlooked-for  visitation  from 
the  representatives  of  Church  and  State. 
As  no  one  knew  what  creed  could  rightly 
be  called  Carling ford's.  Brother  Paul  of  the 
White  Cross  set  out  from  the  monastery, 
as  being  the  nearest  religious  order,  about 
the  same  hour  that  the  officer  of  the  port 
started  from  the  bay.  They  met  at  the 
gate  of  Ducketts  and  shook  hands. 
.  "  I  don't  rightly  know,"  said  the  harbour- 
master, with  a  layman's  hesitancy,  "  if  I  shall 
interrupt  your  office  ;  but  as  Mr.  Carlingford 
has  never  professed  anything " 

"  I  came  because  I  heard  he  was  dying," 
said  the  priest  simply.  "  It  is  not  a  question 
of  sects  for  him  now,  poor  soul  1  But  we 
may  both  pray  for  him,  as  Christians." 

So  they  entered  together. 

The  doctor  had  left,  because  there  was  no 
longer  anything  that  he  could  do,  and  the 
coloured  woman  who  had  been  installed  as 
nurse  saw  no  reason  to  hinder  their  seeing 
the  sick  man.  Indeed,  she  thought  it  quite 
seemly,  being  of  a  pious  mind,  and  welcomed 
the  two  of  them  as  being  more  effectual 
than  one,  though  she  was  professedly  a 
Catholic,  like  most  negroes  of  St.  Alousie. 
But  for  the  nonce  she  waived  the  fact  that 
the  harbour-master  was  a  heretic,  and  looked 
upon  him  in  some  sort  as  an  assistant  to 
say  at  least  "Amen."  Carlingford  lay  as 
they  had  placed  him  on  his  bed,  still  dressed 
in  his  grey  flannel  suit  and  riding  breeches, 
since  it  had  been  impossible  to  move  him 


further— it  was  useless  torture,  the  doctor 
said.  He  was  very  near  death,  but  he 
looked  up  consciously  at  the  two  men, 
and  a  curious  and  most  cynical  smile 
crossed  his  face.  As  it  chanced,  the  layman 
stood  at  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  and  the 
priest  at  the  foot.  There  was  no  one  on 
Carlingford's  right  hand,  yet,  while  they 
prayed,  he  turned  his  head  as  if  to  see  over 
his  own  shoulder,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  the  empty  air.  Eome,  who  trains  her 
servants  to  notice  the  least  sign  in  her  study 
of  man,  had  taught  Brother  Paul  so  that  he 
caught  and  followed  the  movement,  and  was 
puzzled. 

"Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you, 
Mr.  Carlingford  ? "  he  asked  gently,  with 
the  slight  French  accent  that  betrayed  him. 
The  dying  man's  lips  had  moved,  and  he  was 
speaking,  though  not  to  them.  Both ^ men,) 
priest  and  layman,  heard  him  distinctly 
across  the  hush  of  the  great  tropical  day — 

Friend,  be  at  my  shoulder ! 

The  harbour-master,  imperfectly  under- 
standing, moved  nearer  as  if  to  take  up  such 
a  position.  It  was  Brother  Paul's  hand  on 
his  arm  that  caught  him  back. 

"  Hush ! "  he  said,  in  hurried  excuse. 
"  I  think  he  wants  to  say  something." 

But  the  words  this  time  were  not  distinct. 
There  was  only  something  about  a  contract 
and  a  girl's  face  that  was  turned  away,  and 
then,  slowly  and  with  infinite  difficulty, 
"  Seems  to  me — you  never  knew  Him  .  .  . 
my  Senior  Partner !  "  .  .  . 

Three  minutes  later  the  harbour-master 
drew  the  sheet  up  over  the  dead  face,  and 
followed  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  out  of 
the  room  to  give  orders  about  the  funeral, 
which  in  St.  Alousie  takes  place  within 
tw^enty-four  hours  of  death.  He  was  troubled 
in  his  mind,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
been  able  to  do  nothing  for  Carlingford,  and 
they  were  both  Englishmen,  and  the  harbour- 
master represented  his  Government. 

"It's  awfully  sad,"  he  said,  with  vague 
discomfort,  "  to  see  a  fellow  go  out  like  that — 
none  of  his  own  people  anywhere  near  him, 
y'know,  and  you  and  I  practically  strangers. 
I'm  afraid  he  led  a  beastly  lonely  life  out 
here — nothing  to  hold  on  to,  and  a  man 
wants  a  sheet-anchor  in  these  parts." 

Brother  Paul  looked  across  the  logwood 
with  musing  eyes.  Ducketts  lay  asleep  in  the 
sunshine— a  prosperous,  silent  testimony  to 
the  dead  man's  work,  at  least. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  whom 
he  meant  by  his  Senior  Partner  ?  " 
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''  T  AM  the  hereditary  standard-bearer 
I  to  the  O'Toby  More,  sor,  and  I'd 
have  ye  know  it,  or  ye'U  be  insulting 
me,  sor,  and  I'll  tread  on  your  toes  and 
scatter  your  ashes  to  heaven,  that  I  will, 
be  jabers  —  murder  and  turf,  sor ! "  an 
enraged  clansman  is  said  to  have  thundered, 


the  early  growth  of  the  clan  system.  It 
probably  existed  among  their  forefathers 
long  before  they  had  traversed  the  sea  that 
bounds  Continental  Europe,  or  had  embarked 
on  the  wattle  and  cowhide  boats  that  brought 
them  across  the  Channel  from  Brittany  to 
Cornw^all  and  to  Ireland.     But  it  was  only 
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on  a  mere  Saxon  asking  why  he  called 
himself  hereditary  anything. 

Whether  that  Saxon  still  exists  to  ask 
questions  is  in  itself  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  is 
under  the  turf,  brought  to  an  untimely  end 
by  some  Celt  who  considers  himself  to  be  the 
hereditary  executioner  of  people  who  make 
irreverent  remarks  on  Celtic  institutions. 

It  is  to  the  Irish  that  we  must  look  for 


after  the  Celts  had  made  this  sea  passage, 
and  had  settled  down  in  their  island  homes, 
that  their  patriarchal  system  was  allowed 
development  and  continuance.  On  the 
Continent  it  seems  that  they  were  too  much 
harried  by  the  procession  westwards  of  other 
peoples  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  enjoy 
themselves  after  their  peculiar  fashion. 

But   when    all    the   best   countries   were 
overrun  by  their  rivals,  and  the  Celts  had 
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been   pushed  into  the  lands'  ends  and  into 
the  islands,  the  ancient  manners  and  customs 
that  gave  all  honour  to  an  hereditary  family 
head,    and 
made  all  the 
tribe      sub- 
servient   to 
him,    or,    in 
case  of    in- 
efficiency,   to 
his    "next 
best    man," 
obtained  full 
sway. 

The  man- 
ner of  making 
all  offices  go 
from  father 
to  son  was 
followed  in 
the  Christian 
Church,  and 
under  Irish 
pr i  esthood 
there  was  an 
hereditary 
keeper  of 
whatever 
treasure  a 
Church  could 
boast.  There 
was  always 
such  a  man 
to  guard  the 
crosier  of  a 
bishop,  and 
the  crosier 
w^as  generally 
hidden  se- 
curely away 
in  the  midst 
of  a  peat 
stack  or  de- 
posited under 
a  stone  or 
other  mark. 

Needless  to 
say  that  in 
degenerate 
days  the  gold 
or  silver 
ornaments  of 
the  crosiers 
w^ere  usually 
sold,  so   that 

nothing  but  the  stick  was  left.  These 
experiences,  however,  refer  to  the  weaknesses 
of  a  later  age,  and  we  may  believe  that  the 
custodian  would  in  ancient  times  have  been 
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made  to  answer  with  his  head  for  any 
disappearance  of  crown  jewels  such  as 
happened  lately  in  Dublin.     In  these  prosaic 

days,  when 
keepers  of 
Crown  treas- 
ures are  no 
longer  heredi- 
tary, but  ap- 
pointed by 
the  Govern- 
ment of  the 
day,  what 
else  can  we 
expect  ? 

Yes,  it  is 
to  Ireland 
rather  than 
to  Scotland 
that  we  must 
look  for  the 
first  estab- 
lishment of 
the  clan  sys- 
tem, although 
this  is  a  fact 
that  does  not 
seem  to  be 
known  to 
the  general 
world.  There 
has  been  no 
Walter  Scott 
to  write  ro- 
mantic novels 
to  attract 
attention  to 
the  glories  of 
the  Irish  clan 
feuds  and  am- 
bitions. But 
the  very  name 
of  Scots  is 
Irish,  and 
Ireland  was 
Scotia,  or  the 
land  of  the 
Scots,  and 
it  was  only 
another  mi- 
gration of 
Celts  from 
Ireland  to 
Scotland  that 
gave  modern 
Scotland  its  name.  The  Scots  from  Ireland 
came  there,  driving  before  them  through 
force  of  numbers,  and  no  doubt  also  through 
the  native  charm  of  the  Irish,  or  Erse,  the 
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'*  tenants  in  possession,"  the  poor  Picts,  of 
whom  so  Kttle  is  now  said  or  heard.  The 
Picts  of  Alban,  as  the  Irish  or  Scots  called 
the  country  now  known  as  Scotland,  were 
not  so  much  conquered  by  warriors  as 
absorbed  and  converted  to  Erse  ways  by 
missionaries  like  Columba. 

The  Erinach,  as  the  Gaelic  people  were 
called,  found  in  the  Picts  a  people  similar  to 
themselves,  and  they  had  no  more  difficulty 
in  gradually  mixing  with  them  than  have 
the  Irish  of  to-day  in  mixing  with  the  other 
peoples  in  New  York  or  Boston.  The  sea  is 
so   narrow   between  Ireland,   or   Erin,   and 


cul-ri-Alban,  or  cul-ri-Erin,  respectively,  as 
the  traveller  turns  his  back  on  Alban,  or 
Scotland,  and,  when  going  the  other  way, 
on  Erin,  or  Ireland. 

Before  the  Irish  came  across  and  made 
Alban  Scotland,  the  clan  system  was  in  full 
force  in  Ireland  ;  but  as  Ireland  is  not  so 
divided  by  mountains  and  arms  of  the  sea 
as  is  Scotland,  there  was  more  mixture 
among  her  people,  the  natural  dividing 
lines  between  tribe  and  tribe  being  less 
defensible  and  more  easily  overstepped. 
Where  a  land  has  valleys  divided  the  one 
from  the  other  by  high  mountains,  or  where 
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Alban,  or  Caledonia  or  Scotland,  that  a  man 
can  see  the  opposite  coast  distinctly;  and 
there  must  have  been  constant  intercourse 
before  the  movement  of  any  multitude  from 
across  the  water  took  place,  just  as  there 
was  plenty  of  intercourse  between  people  in 
Minnesota  and  Manitoba  before  the  great 
movement  across  the  frontier  of  the  southern 
farmers  to  occupy  northern  homes  took  place 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Still,  the  settlements  of  the  Scots  and  the 
Picts  were  divided  by  nominal  frontiers  for 
a  long  time,  and  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stone, 
still  mark  the  boundaries.     These  are  called 


fiords  or  sea  sounds  and  lochs  keep  people 
from  easy  communication,  it  is  natural  that 
isolation  should  bring  forth  a  greater 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  one's 
own  family  or  tribe. 

"Comparisons  are  odious"  very  often, 
unless  the  comparison  turn  to  •  your  own 
advantage  or  self-esteem ;  so  in  islands  and 
glens  people  are  apt  to  think  not  only  that 
there  is  no  place  like  home,  but  that  it  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  good  feeling  to 
your  immediate  neighbours  that  you  should 
marry  out  of  your  own  set  or  circle.  We 
can   even   see   this  feeling   nowadays   on  a 
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much  larger  scene,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
that,  if  the  suffrage  or  right  of  voting  for 
Members  of  ParUament  were  given  to  British 
women  to-morrow,  there  would  soon  be  a 
*'  plank  "  in  a  party  platform  to  put  a  heavy 
import  tax  on  brides  brought  by  eligible 
bachelors  from  the  United  States. 

And  what 
was  the  ap- 
pearance of 
these  men  of 
Ireland, 
these  ancient 
Scoti,  who 
loved  the 
woods  so 
much  that 
the  Romans, 
imitating  as 
far  as  they 
could  the 
Erse  lan- 
guage, called 
them  Cale- 
donians, be- 
cause the 
Gaelic  sound 
the  natives 
used  to  de- 
scribe them- 
selves was 
"  keullier 
d  u  e  e  n  i  e  " 
(p  h  on  eti- 
cally  spelt), 
or  wood 
men  ? 

They  were 
fond  of 
wearing  but 
one  long 
garment  of 
wool,  which 
dress  or 
"length" 
they  wrapped 
round  their 
waists,  so 
that  above 
the  knee 
they    were 

girt  by  it  to  the  middle,  and  the  rest  of 
the  "length"  of  wool  plaid ing  they  threw 
around  their  shoulders  or  drew  over  their 
heads  of  long  hair,  and  fixed  with  a  pin 
of  bronze. 

They  worshipped  the  sun,  though  they 
had  fewer  opportunities  of  seeing  their  god 
than  had  most  folk,  and  they  carried  in  their 
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hands  willow-leaf-shaped  swords  of  bronze, 
and  on  their  left  arms  they  carried  a  round 
shield  of  cowhide  stretched  over  a  wooden 
buckler. 

Their  women  had  dresses  stained  with 
boiled  "crochtal,"  the  black  lichen  which 
grows  on  rocks  in  moist  climates,  and  gives 

a  dye  of  yel- 
low or  umber 
colour,    fad- 
ing with  time 
to     yellow, 
and     thence 
called    saff- 
ron centuries 
later  by  the 
English. 
The    bronze 
they     used 
was  so  fine  in 
quality    that 
it  looked  like 
gold    when 
burnished, 
and     there 
was    a   good 
deal  of  actual 
gold     found 
in      Ireland. 
Often     the 
gold  en  brace- 
lets,    that 
were  some- 
thi  n  g     of 
the  shape 
of    modern 
drawer 
handles, 
have    been 
found.  They 
are     three- 
q  u  a  r  t  e  r 
circles,  heavi- 
est    in     the 
centre,  and 
cusped    into 
shallow  cups 
at  the  ends. 
Tradition 
says   that 
the    Gaelic 
Christian  Churchmen  used  to  make  penitents 
hold  these  hollowed-out  little  saucers  at  the 
ends  of  the  bracelets  to  their  eyes,  and  tell 
them  that  they  could  not  receive  forgiveness 
unless  the  cuplets  were  filled  with  the  tears 
tliat  should  be  shed. 

There  were  even  thin  golden  breastplates 
made  for  the  horses  of  warriors  great  in  fame, 
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so  that  a  chief  clad  in  saffron  mantle  and  with 
gold  bangles  on  arms,  and  helmet  and  sword 
and  rough  armour  of  yellow  brass,  must  have 
looked  like — what  shall  we  say  ?— a  golden 
oriole  or  an  enormous  and  terrible  canary 
bird. 

Then  there  was,  of  course,  his  hereditary 
following — his  hereditary  shield-bearer,  here- 
ditary chariot-driver,  hereditary  spear-bearer, 
and,  when  he 
went  home, 
hereditary 
cup  -  bearer. 
In  short, 
there  were 
no  end  of 
hereditary 
f  ollower  s, 
w  i  t  h  the 
seanachy,  or 
bard,  or  sec- 
retary and 
recorder, 
whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to 
put  in  proper 
order  the 
claims  to 
hereditary 
distinction  of 
all,  from  king 
to  knave. 
Nothing 
must  be  lost 
to  memory, 
and  memory 
must  be  con- 
tinually re- 
freshed. At 
birth,  wed- 
ding, death, 
and  feast  of 
all  sorts,  the 
descent  of 
the  king  or 
chief  from 
famous  an- 
cestors must 
be  repeated 
over  and  over  again 
that,  the  son  of  0'  something. 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  now  be  looked 
upon  as  an  amusing  instance  of  the  conceit 
of  pretentious  paupers.  But  the  standard  of 
comfort  was  on  a  very  different  scale  when 
there  was  no  education  and  no  luxurious  and 
wealthy  class — such  as  that  of  the  Roman 
conquerors  in  far-away  England — with  whom 
the  Celts  of  old  could  compare  themselves. 


The  dweUings,  when  most  luxurious,  were 
made  in  beehive  fashion,  like  those  of  the 
Esquimaux,  only  in  stone  instead  of  in  snow 
blocks.  Then  there  were  the  turf  huts  with 
rafters  of  oak  or  firwood,  where  the  family 
cow  or  pig  shared  with  the  human  occupants 
the  humble  abode.  The  chiefs  had  only 
a  hut  of  stone  or  turf  a  little  better  than 
their  clansmen,  and  the  hereditary  bodyguard 

of  officials 
already  men- 
tioned had 
separate  huts 
around  him. 
In  the 
motherland 
of  Ireland 
the  clans 
were  often 
very  small, 
although 
some  few 
were  numer- 
ous enough, 
such  as  the 
O^Xeills,  but 
the  country 
did  not  lend 
itself  to  seg- 
regation, as 
did  Scotland. 
Once  across 
the  Irish  Sea, 
the  colonists 
to  Alban 
found  them- 
selves in  a 
c  0  u  n  t  r  y 
where  home 
rule  among 
one  tribe  on 
an  island  or 
in  a  glen  was 
the  natural 
condition  of 
affairs,  as  was 
also  the  feud 
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-0'  this  came  from  0' 


with  the 
neighbour- 
ing islands  or  glens.  The  people  of  each  island 
still  think  that  to  take  a  wife  from  another 
island  is  a  slight  upon  the  fair  maidens  of 
their  own  "  gem  of  the  sea,"  and  the  results 
are  seen  in  a  population  which,  to  say  th^ 
least,  is  often  much  stronger  in  body  than  in 
mind. 

The  natural  idea  which  makes  the  islanders 
regard  their  own  especial  isle  as  the  "hub 
of  the  universe,"  and  makes  them  brand  as 
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inferior  mortals  the  inhabitants  of  another, 
had  its  full  force  in  the  Hebrides. 

The  story  is  well  known  how,  in  modern 
days,  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Isle  of 
Cumbrae,  in  the  Clyde  estuary,  always  prayed 
for  the  people  of  Cumbrae  and  after- 
w^ards  for  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Ireland.  It  is  pleasant  to 
believe  what  one  has  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  this  world.  "  Society,  morals,  amuse- 
ments can  be  best  had  at  home."  If  one 
can  believe  all  these  things  to  be  enjoyed 
to  a  lesser  degree  anywhere  else,  such 
belief  leads  to  a  selfish  satisfaction  which  is 
enviable. 

Thus  a  rural  parson,  seeing  four  persons 
playing  lawn  tennis  and  four  more  looking 
on,'  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me,  what  a  brilliant 
scene  ! "  and  fully  believed  that  his  own 
parish  was  producing  a  vision  of  animation 
unrivalled  elsewhere.  So  the  clans  who 
got  possession  of,  for  instance,  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  believed  that  none  should  enter  their 
paradise  save  with  their  perniission ;  and 
thus  the  MacDonalds  believed  in  their  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  Island  of  Islay,  and 
grievous  feuds  arose,  and  the  little  fleets 
of  each  clan  met  and  fought,  and  invasions 
were  undertaken  and  bloodshed  continued 
for  long  between  the  MacLeans  and  the 
MacDonalds. 

These  little  wars  continued  until  com- 
paratively very  recent  times.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
scattered  battleships  of  the  great  Spanish 
Armada  rounded  the  north  end  of  Scotland 
and  cautiously  crept  south  again,  sheltered 
in  various  bays  and  harbours  as  they 
went,  a  ship  called  The  City  of  Florence, 
anchoring  in  Tobermory  Bay,  was  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  her  crew  taking  part  in 
clan  warfare. 

The  MacLeans  persuaded,  her  commander 
to  lend  them  a  force  of  men  wherewith  to 
beat  back  a  raid  of  MacDonalds.  Perreira 
consented,  and  with  his  Spanish  aid  the 
MacLeans  were  victorious.  A  MacDonald 
prisoner  was  taken  on  board,  and  Perreira 
thought  it  would  be  amusing  to  show  him 
off  as  a  prize  in  Spain.  As  the  ship  stood 
out  of  the  harbour  to  commence  her  voyage 
south,  the  prisoner  got* down  to  the  powder 
magazine,  and,  sacrificing  himself  to  his 
revenge,  set  the  magazine  alight  and  blew 
himself  and  the  whole  ship's  company  into 
the  air. 

Whoever  got  the  loot  from  the  vessel  did 
not  use  the  gold  to  pay  just  debts  incurred  by 
the  chiefs  of  these  clans.     They  were  a  law 


imto  themselves  in  such  matters  little  less 
than  a  century  after  the  great  Armada  had 
been  ruined.  They  refused  to  "  pay  their 
way."  But  not  only  would  they  not  pay 
just  debts,  but  they  constantly  added  to  the 
heavy  counts  against  them  by  "  sorrning," 
or  "  sponging,"  on  all  their  neighbours  by 
carrying  off  their  cattle  and  goods,  and 
then  retreating  to  places  most  difficult 
to  attack. 

One  of  these  places  was  an  island  called 
Cairnburg,  a  veritable  fortress  formed  by 
Nature  in  the  ocean.  It  was  a  piece  of  rock 
about  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide, 
affording  on  its  elevated  tableland  fair 
pasture  and  room  for  the  cattle  filched 
from  less  well-defended  lands.  On  all  sides 
towards  the  sea  there  was  a  precipitous  rock 
wall,  strengthened  all  along  the  edge  by 
artificial  loopholed  masonry  with  fortified 
entrances.  There  were  houses  on  the 
little  plain  at  the  top,  a  rugged  shore 
below,  and  from  the  small  windows  of  the 
dwellings  a  wondrous  wide  view  of  foam- 
flecked  sea,  ever  gnawing  with  white  teeth 
at  the  base  of  rocks  and  islets  of  every 
shape  and  size  between  Cairnburg  and  the 
mainland. 

Another  little  stronghold  was  on  an  island 
in  a  lakelet  in  a  flat  island,  a  land  that  looked 
like  a  long  green  raft  floating  on  the  stormy 
Atlantic,  the  waves  of  which  could  be  seen, 
from  the  inner  shore  of  the  island,  rising  and 
breaking  on  the  coast  of  the  outer  side,  so 
low  was  the  land  and  so  high  did  the  breakers 
sometimes  rise  before  crashing  down  in  foam 
on  the  white  sands  that  fringed  the  short 
herbage. 

Another  of  these  fortalices  was  a  more 
formidable  "  nut  to  crack."  It  frowned  in 
massive  masonry  over  the  Firth  of  Lome, 
and  was  called  Dowart  Castle.  This  was 
the ' chief ^"  messuage,"  or  possession,  of  the 
MacLeans.  To  take  it,  cannon  were  necessary ; 
and  it  was  only  after  cannon  had  opened  for 
some  days  on  the  garrison,  that  the  castle 
"rendered,"  as  the  old  phrase  went.  But 
"  rendered  "  it  was,  with  the  other  fortalices, 
in  1675,  when  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  armed 
with  a  commission  of  "  fire  and  sword  "  from 
the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  raised  a  little 
army  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and, 
after  two  seasons'  campaigning  by  sea  and 
land,  brought  these  independent  lieges  of  the 
Crown  to  acknowledge  its  orders. 

His  base  for  the  operations  against  the 
islanders  was  the  most  ancient  castle  in 
Scotland,  Dunstaffnage,  near  Oban,  a  pile  of 
queer    masonry,    the    walls     being    chiefly 
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unhewn  stones  cemented  by  a  strong  mortar, 
and  rising  from  an  isolated  flat-topped  rock 
of  "pudding  stone,"  that  is,  red  sand 
full  of  rounded  boulders,  small  and  big, 
which  the  natural  cement  compacted  around 
them  has  made  what  geologists  call  a 
conglomerate. 

Of  old,  the  stone  of  Destiny,  the  coronation 
stone  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings  and  then 
of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  was  kept  in  this 
castle,  and  thence  it  was  taken  to  the  Palace 
of  Scone.  From  Scone  it  was  stolen  by 
Edward  I.,  "The  Hammer  of  the  Scots," 
as  he  called  himself,  and  ever  since  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  Coronation  Chair, 
fulfilling  the  curious  prophecy  that,  wherever 
it  may  be,  there  a  king  of  Scottish  blood 
shall  reign. 

The  last  tragedy  of  which  this  castle  was 
the  scene  was  the  hanging  of  young  Colkitto, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  an  oar  of 
a  galley,  or  war-boat.  The  oar  was  placed 
across  a  chasm  in  a  rock,  and  the  marauder 
was  hung  by  a  rope  from  the  oar.  This  was 
the  end  of  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  to 
home  rule. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  Douglases,  on  the 
Border,  who  claimed  to  do  what  they  liked  ; 
sometimes  it  was  the  Lennoxes,  on  the  Clyde, 
who  took  Dumbarton  and  held  it  against 
the  King's  friends  ;  sometimes  it  was  the 
MacDonalds  and  MacLeans,  who  had  been 
long  under  the  Norwegian  Crown,  and 
pretended  to  despise  the  rule  of  Edinburgh  ; 
sometimes,  and  this  was  the  last  assertion  of 
clan  power,  it  was  the.  Jacobite  clans  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  battled  for  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,  and  made  a  romance  of 
despotism  and  one-man  law. 

Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Highland  people  ?  Among  the  witnesses 
was  a  good  one,  named  Buchanan,  a 
gentleman  who  carefully  noted  all  he  saw. 
He  tells  us  the  Highlanders  were  classed 
as  lairds,  tacksmen,  and  sub-tenants  and 
scallags.  "The  scallag  is  a  poor  being 
who  becomes  slave  to  those  above  him.  He 
bailds  his  hut  with  sods.  Five  days  in  the 
week  he  works  for  his  master.  The  sixth  he 
has  for  himself  to  work  at  some  scrap  of  land 
where  he  raises  a  little  kail,  potatoes,  and 
barley.  These  articles  boiled  together  are  his 
only  food.  His  only  bread  is  a  cake  made  of 
barley  flour.  He  is  allowed  coarse  shoes  and 
tartan  hose,  a  coarse  coat  and  a  blanket  or 
two  for  clothing.  The  men  wore  a  short 
coat  of  home-made  tartan  and  a  kilt   of 


Stirling  plaid.  The  women  wore  this  small 
plaid  fastened  with  a  brooch  about  the 
shoulders.  Their  other  garments  were  made 
of  tartan." 

Their  dwellings  were,  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  made  of  a  rough  double  wall 
of  unhewn  stones  with  sand  or  moss 
between  the  walls.  The  roof,  often  made  of 
drift  timber  or  crooked  oak  from  a  wood  on 
the  laird's  land,  had  wattles  over  these  rough 
rafters  and  sods  laid  on  this,  often  with 
straw  above  the  sods,  and  the  whole  tied 
down  with  heather  or  straw  ropes,  the  ends 
of  which  were  weighted  with  stones. 

A  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  let  out 
the  smoke  from  a  fire  lit  in  the  centre,  as  in 
the  wigwam  of  an  American  Indian..  The 
cow  was  harboured  in  the  only  room  in  the 
house,  sometimes  without  and  sometimes 
with  a  low  wall  between  the  family  and  the 
cow.  I  have  myself  seen  a  house  where  the 
cattle  lived  with  the  family. 

Nor  were  the  houses  of  the  sub-tenants 
much  better.  The  tacksman  lived  as  did 
the  gentleman,  unless  the  laird  was  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  old  fortalices,  or 
towers,  where  there  was  more  "  appearance." 
But,  except  in  a  castle,  the  laird's  house  was 
one  of  several  thatched  cottages.  He  lived 
in  one  of  them,  usually  a  two-roomed  abode 
and  with  no  second  story,  and  his  house- 
hold were  in  other  cottages  close  to  his 
headquarters. 

Until  the  unwise  good  nature  of  the 
people  allowed  them  to  subdivide  holdings 
into  mere  atoms  of  land,  and  until  the 
potato  failed  and  seaware  became  no  longer 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  iodine  being 
replaced  in  the  market  by  foreign  importations, 
there  was  a  rough  plenty  of  food  and 
milk.  When  the  potato  failed  in  1848, 
there  was  intense  misery,  and  much  of  the 
Highland  emigration  to  America  dates  from 
this  period. 

There  is  nothing  more  romantic  than  the 
story  of  political  and  dynastic  mistakes. 
Fortunately  we  can  choose  and  select  our 
romance  by  the  assertion  of  less  mischievous 
and  obsolete  principles.  The  clan  system 
was  devotion  to  the  head  of  a  tribe.  Now 
we  hardly  recognise  any  but  the  nearest 
relationships.  Perhaps  we  go  too  far  in 
this,  for  unless  a  man  has  devotion  to 
some  ideal,  private  or  public,  he  is  a  poor 
creature.  Let  us  seek  and  serve  a  public 
principle  if  we  cannot  serve  a  patriarchal 
prince. 


THE    HOMESTEADER. 


By    Lloyd   Roberts. 

M/l  OTHER    ENGLAND,  I  am  coming,  cease  your  calling  for  a  season. 

For  the  plains  of  wheat  need  reaping,  and  the  thrasher's  at  the  door. 

All  these  long  years  I  have  loved  you,  but  you  cannot  call  it  treason 
if  I  loved  my  shack  of  shingles  and  my  little  baby  more. 

Now  my  family  have  departed— for  the  good  Lord  took  them  early— 
And  I  turn  to  thee,  O  England,  as  a  son  that  seeks  his  home. 

Now  younger  folk  may  plough  and  plant  the  plains  I  love  so  dearly, 
Whose  acres  stretch  too  wide  for  feet  that  can  no  longer  roam. 

If  the  western  skies  are  bluer  and  the  western  snows  are  whiter, 

And  the  flowers  of  the  prairie- lands  are  bright  and  honey=sweet, 

'Tis  the  scent  of  English  primrose  makes  my  weary  heart  beat  lighter 
As  1  count  the  days  that  part  me  from  your  little  cobble  street. 

For  the  last  time  come  the  reapers  (you  can  hear  the  knives  ring  cheery 
As  they  pitch  the  bearded  barley  in  a  thousand  tents  of  gold); 

For  I  see  the  cliffs  of  Devon  bulking  dark  beyond  the  prairie, 

And  hear  the  skylarks  calling  to  a  heart  that's  growing  old. 

When  the  chaff=piles  cease  their  burning  and  the  frost  is  closing  over 
All  the  barren  leagues  of  stubble  that  my  lonely  feet  have  passed, 

1  shall  spike  the  door  and  journey  towards  the  channel  lights  of  Dover— 
That  England  may  receive  my  bones  and  bury  them  at  last  I 
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JITH  a  word  to  his 
body-servant,  Iin- 
bono,  Carson  curled 
himself  up  in  the 
stern  of  the  canoe 
and  closed  his  ejes. 
His  head  was 
splitting  after  a 
bout  of  fever,  and 
his  eyeballs,  tor- 
tured by  the  glare 
from  the  water,  felt  red-hot.  He  would 
snatch  half  an  hour's  sleep.  Imbono 
could  be  trusted  to  keep  the  native  paddlers 
to  their  work.  The  canoe  slid  on,  under 
the  pitiless  sun,  up  the  brown,  gleaming 
river,  from  the  very  banks  of  which  rose 
the  mysterious,  impenetrable  walls  of  forest, 
and  Blue  -  funk  Carson  dreamed  of  an 
English  village  and  of  cool,  green,  lushy 
meadows,  and  of  cool,  grey,  soft-faUing 
rain.  Through  those  dream  meadows  there 
walked  a  girl  with  a  proud,  delicate  face, 
and  the  lean  face  of  the  dreamer  grew  grim 
with  the  pain  that  vision  could  always  awake 
to  life.  Even  in  his  dreams  he  remembered 
always  the  falling  of  his  goddess  from  her 
pedestal,  the  discovery  that  her  dainty  feet 
were  fashioned  of  sorry  clay.  That 
discovery  had  sent  him  to  West  Africa,  to 
the  daily  chances  of  life  and  death  in  which 
he  found  such  a  queer  content.  And 
lately  he  who  had  fancied  that  he  believed 
in  no  women  had  been  forced  to  change  his 
views.  Another  girl  had  come  into  his  life, 
had  wrought  a  most  potent  miracle  without 
effort  of  any  sort.  But  she  belonged  to 
Africa  ;  she  held  no  place  in  his  English 
dreams.  "With  harshly  set  lips  he  tasted 
again  that  old,  sharp  pain  and  bitter 
surprise.  .  .  . 

The  canoe  reeled,  and  he  awoke  abruptly, 
alertly,  with  a  ripping  sound  in  his  ears. 
For  once  Imbono  had  been  at  fault.  He 
had  failed  to  mark  and  steer  clear  of  a  low- 
lying  fang  of  rock.  Already  the  canoe  was 
filling.  Carson  snapped  out  brief  orders, 
with  the  safety  of  his  baggage  in  his  mind. 
Crocodiles  were  plentiful,  but  the  thought  of 


a  swim  troubled  him  not  at  all.  And  the 
situation  was  saved  by  a  very  little.  With 
a  blanket  stuffed  into  the  leak,  with  the 
paddles  buckling  beneath  the  vigour  of  the 
strokes,  the  waterlogged  canoe  just  made 
the  bank. 

Imbono  muttered  a  few  words  of  apology 
for  the  mishap,  his  strong,  sullen  face  and 
huge,  splendid  figure  expressive  of  contrition. 
Carson  was  angry,  and  his  nerves  and  temper 
were  frayed  by  sickness  and  semi-starvation, 
but  he  spoke,  as  usual,  very  quietly. 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  he  said  briefly,  "  for 
trusting  you  while  I  slept." 

Imbono,  hardened  ruffian  as  he  was, 
received  the  reproof  with  a  heart-broken 
humility  that  was  piteous.  Blue-funk  Carson 
had  his  own  methods  for  dealing  with  bis 
native  servants.  He  achieved  his  ends 
without  flogging  or  blasphemy,  and  yet 
he  was  obeyed  and  feared.  In  the  case  of 
that  comprehensive  criminal,  Imbono,  he 
was  also  loved. 

"  Get  the  baggage  dried  and  patch  up  the 
canoe,"  Carson  went  on.  "  I  am  going  to 
look  for  game.  Keep  the  boys  together, 
and  be  ready  for  a  quick  start  when  I  come 
back." 

Imbono  saluted  silently  and  turned  away. 
Carson  picked  up  his  gun  and  left  the  camp, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  Even  if  men  had  to  die,  even  if 
apparent  miracles  had  to  be  wrought, 
Imbono,  smarting  under  that  low- voiced 
rebuke,  would  not  fail  in  successful  obedience. 

"Things  are  looking  rather  awkward," 
Carson  reflected.  "  We're  badly  short  of 
grub.  As  for  this  country,  it's  utterly  new 
to  Imbono  and  me  ;  but  that  last  trader  said 
the  natives  were  a  dashed  queer  lot  about 
here,  painfully  lacking  in  respect  and  liking 
for  white  men.  No  doubt  they  have  their 
reasons,  poor  devils  !  Well,  I  hope  I  can 
slay  something  for  the  pot." 

And  then  he  was  aware  of  footsteps,  and 
down  a  glade  of  the  forest  a  man  came  into 
sight. 

Both  halted  and  gazed  at  each  other  in 
frank   amazement.     It  was   a   strange  and 
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gigantic  figure  that  Carson  looked  upon,  a 
man  as  tall  as  himself,  but  with  far  greater 
breadth  of  shoulder  and  symmetry  of 
proportion.  He  was  dressed  in  native 
fashion,  with  a  few  yards  of  clotli  twisted 
carelessly  about  his  body,  but  he  was 
undoubtedly  white,  or  he  had  been  once. 
Now  his  skin  was  darkly  tanned  and  in  sore 
need  of  soap  and  water,  and  his  tangled  hair 
swept  to  his  shoulders.  With  equal  wonder, 
and  something  more,  he  was  gazing  at  Carson 
in  his  torn,  stained,  white  drill  suit,  lean, 
long,  and  ungainly  lo  the  eye. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,"  Carson  said  at  last, 
with  a  smile. 

The  stranger  answered  in  English,  speaking 
slowly  and  with  laborious  care,  as  though  his 
tongue  had  fallen  out  of  practice  with  the 
language. 

"  And  I  you  !  By  Jove,  fancy  lighting  on 
a  white  man  like  this  !  " 

"  But  you're  white  yourself,  and  English 
too,  I  fancy,"  Carson  said,  rather  puzzled. 

"  So  I  am,  or  was.  But  I've  been  living 
native  fashion  for  an  eternity.  Never  mind 
that.  I  want  you  to  come  back  with  me  to 
the  village." 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  still  looking 
curiously  at  each  other.  Carson  could  not 
quite  make  things  out.  For  some  reason, 
the  stranger  was  hilariously  delighted  by  the 
meeting.  Also  his  face  puzzled  Carson  and 
aroused  his  mistrust  in  a  vague  fashion.  His 
eyes  were  shifty  and  his  mouth  was  frankly 
bad.  And  yet,  standing  there,  bronzed  and 
filthy  and  clad  like  any  savage,  this  giant 
somehow  contrived  to  suggest  that  he  had 
once  been  a  gentleman.  "  My  word,  you've 
had  a  bad  time  1 "  Carson  said  sympa- 
thetically. He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  old, 
dry  hideous  scars  slashed  across  the  stranger's 
back  and  shoulders.  The  man  must  have 
been  brutally  flogged  many  times  in  the 
past. 

He  saw  what  had  attracted  Carson's 
notice,  and  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 
"  Ah,  those  little  trifles ! "  he  said  airily. 
"  Yes,  I've  been  clean  through  hell  a  good 
many  times.  But  that's  all  past.  I'm  a 
man  of  power  and  influence  now  in  my 
village — no  end  of  a  big  pot  !  Come  back 
with  me  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
good  friends." 

"  My  name's  Carson,"  the  lean  English- 
man said. 

The  stranger  chuckled. 

"And  mine's— Smith— yes, George  Smith." 

"  I  see,"  Carson  answered  gravely.  And 
so  he  did.     "Well,  I'll  come  with  you  to 


your  village  gladly.  I'm  badly  in  need  of 
grub  for  myself  and  boys.  There's  my 
camp."  And  he  pointed  through  the  trees 
to  the  group  of  natives  about  the  canoe. 

"  I  can  get  you  grub,  lashings  of  grub," 
Smith  said  readily,  "and  trade,  too,  if 
you  want  it.    I  suppose  you're  after  trade  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  Carson  answ^ered  gravely. 
"  But  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
Don't  you  want  to  come  back  to — w^ell, 
to  civiHsation  ?  " 

To  his  surprise.  Smith  answered  with  a 
quiet  flood  of  sustained  blasphemy,  cursing 
civilisation  with  every  vile  phrase  he  knew  ; 
and  it  appeared  that  his  vocabulary  had  once 
been  peculiarly  extensive. 

"  That's  what  I  think  of  civilisation  !  "  he 
said  at  last.     "  What  did  it  ever  do  for  me, 

except But  never  mind   that !      No, 

I'm  never  going  back,  and  you  can  do 
nothing  for  me  except  come  to  the  village 
for  a  few  hours.  I  should  rather  like  a  talk 
with  a  white  man  again." 

Carson  was  still  puzzled.  Why  did  this 
man,  who  apparently  hated  all  white  men, 
desire  a  talk  with  him  ?  Why  was  he  so 
palpably  eager  to  bring  him  to  his  village  ? 
Why  had  he  been  so  manifestly  delighted  by 
the  sight  of  him  ?  Carson  could  not  answer 
these  questions,  but  life  in  West  Africa  holds 
many  puzzles.  A  man  stumbles  his  way 
through  endless  and  sinister  mysteries. 
Although  he  mistrusted  this  man,  although 
he  had  a  vague  foreboding  of  danger,  Carson 
did  not  hesitate.  He  was  ever  one  of  those 
who,  acclaiming  themselves  to  the  world  as 
timid  folk,  yet  greet  danger  as  a  cherished 
friend.  He  had  not  won  his  honoured 
nickname  of  "  Blue-funk  "  for  nothing. 

"  I'll  come  with  you,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  Hullo,  there  seem  to  be  armed  natives 
flitting  about  in  the  bush  all  round  us  !  " 
He  glanced  at  his  gun,  but  Smith  spoke 
with  swift  reassurance.  "  It's  all  right,  quite 
all  right — they're  good  friends  of  mine. 
You  see,  I'm  rather  precious  to  my  village, 
They  have  the  bad  taste  to  value  me  pretty 
highly.  They  won't  let  me  venture  abroad 
without  an  armed  escort,  for  fear  of  harm 
coming  to  me." 

Carson  knitted  his  brows  at  the  explanation, 
but  he  made  no  comment  upon  it. 

"I'm  ready,"  he  said.  "It's  certain  that 
I  must  get  grub." 

Smith  nodded,  and  led  the  way  along 
narrow  native  paths  that  wound  sinuously 
through  the  thick  dark  bush.  They  walked 
through  a  leafy  twilight,  pierced  once  in  a 
way  by  a  golden  dagger  of  sunshine. 
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Carson  followed  his  strange  guide,  conscious 
that  they  were  still  watched  and  shadowed 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

They  had  not  far  to  go.  A  walk  of 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  brought  them 
to  the  gates  of  a  large  village.  It  was 
apparent  that  their  coming  was  expected. 
Probably  one  of  the  natives  who  had  shadowed 
them  had  gone  ahead  with  news  of  their 
approach.  The  whole  village  seemed  to  be 
gathered  in  the  filth-strewn  open  space  before 
the  chief's  hut.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  waiting  in  a  tense  silence.  And  as  the 
gates  closed  behind  them,  Carson  noticed, 
with  a  small,  almost  pleasurable  thrill,  that 
every  man  was  armed. 

Somehow  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  he 
was  in  one  of  the  tightest  corners  of  his  life, 
and  he  had  faced  death  some  few  scores  of 
times.  But  no  man  who  looked  at  his  face 
could  have  guessed  his  thoughts.  He  walked 
easily  down  the  narrow  street  with  a  small, 
lazy  smile  upon  his  lips.  Blue-funk  Carson 
was  enjoying  himself  in  his  own  queer  way. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

The  chief,  a  grossly  stout  man,  uncomfort- 
ably arrayed  in  a  scarlet  coat,  was  seated  upon 
a  stool  in  front  of  his  hut.  Beside  him  stood 
an  elderly,  lean,  painted  savage  whom  Carson 
guessed  to  be  the  chief  witch-doctor  of  the 
village.  He  saw^  a  look  of  odd  malevolence 
pass  betw^een  the  man  Smith  and  this  aged 
sinner.  It  suggested  somehow  that  Smith 
had  triumphed  in  some  rivalry  that  lay 
between  them.  But  he  had  not  long  for 
thought.  Smith  moved  swiftly  from  his 
side  and  cried  aloud  in  native  dialect  with 
uplifted  hand — 

"  0  men,  I  have  kept  my  word  !  Here 
is  the  white  man  whom  my  magic  has 
brought,  even  as  I  promised.  Now  work 
your  will  upon  him  !  " 

The  words  were  sufficiently  ominous,  and 
Blue-funk  Carson  understood  them.  Like  a 
flash,  he  raised  his  gun,  and  without  hesitation 
he  fired  at  the  man  Smith.  But  that 
treacherous  gentleman  had  been  alert  for 
danger.  He  ducked  as  Carson  pulled  trigger, 
and  the  bullet  only  grazed  his  head.  Next 
moment  Blue-funk  Carson  was  fighting  like 
a  cool  fiend  alone  among  a  swarm  of  howling 
foes. 

He  put  up  a  great  fight.  One  more 
shot  he  fired  into  the  thick  of  the  jam  as  it 
closed  upon  him,  and  that  cartridge  was  not 
wasted.  And  then,  with  swinging  gun-butt, 
he  cleared  a  circle  around  him  for  a  little 
while.  He  was  not  fighting  only  for  his  life. 
He  knew  what  fashion  of  death  awaited  him 


if  he  were  taken  living.  He  had  looked  in 
his  time  upon  dead  men  who  had  endured 
the  devilries  of  native  torture.  And  it  was 
plain  that  these  natives  meant  to  take  him 
alive  ;  they  did  not  use  spears  or  knives. 
Above  the  din  of  battle  Carson  heard  the 
chief  and  the  witch-doctor  screaming  that  he 
was  not  to  be  killed.  And  he  gritted  his 
teeth  and  fought  with  a  wild,  joyous,  berserk 
rage.  For  minute  after  minute  that  hopeless 
fight  against  odds  endured.  Time  and  again 
he  almost  broke  free,  and  time  and  again 
men  went  down  beneath  his  smashing  blows. 
And  then,  as  his  arm  weakened  under  the 
fearful  strain,  there  came  the  inevitable 
end.  A  long-armed  native  struck  at  him 
from  behind  with  a  heavy  club.  The  blow 
thudded  home  upon  Carson's  skull.  He 
flung  up  his  hands  and  pitched  forward  upon 
his  face,  and  a  great  darkness  closed  upon 
his  brain. 

Night  had  fallen  when  he  came  back  to 
life.  He  was  lying  in  the  black  gloom  of  a 
hut,  bound  ha-nd  and  foot.  He  could  not 
stir  a  finger.  His  thongs  had  been  drawn 
to  an  agonising  tightness.  His  head  was 
aching  dully,  and  his  mouth  and  throat  were 
parched  as  with  long  drought. 

He  lay  and  took  in  the  situation  without 
useless  panic.  He  could  see  no  chance  of 
life  at  all,  and  he  judged  that  his  death, 
when  it  came,  would  not  be  easy.  But  that 
thought  was  unprofitable,  and  he  dismissed 
it.  He  turned  his  mind  to  Imbono  and  the 
boys.  They  would  keep  careful  watch,  and 
were  probably  safe.  Even  in  his  own 
horrible  straits  he  could  be  thankful  that  he 
had  not  led  them  also  into  peril.  He  was 
glad  that  he  alone  was  to  die.  That 
gladness  was  rather  characteristic  of  Blue- 
funk  Carson. 

And  then  a  voice  spoke  out  of  the  gloom 
beside  him. 

"  How  are  you  feeling,  Mr.  Carson  ?  "  it 
asked  coolly. 

Carson  recognised  the  voice.  After  a 
moment  he  answered  it. 

"  I  rather  wish  that  I  had  my  hands  free 
just  for  a  moment,"  he  said  very  quietly 
and  hoarsely. 

The  man  Smith  chuckled. 

"  Ah,  you're  feeling  a  bit  sore  against 
me,  aren't  you  ?  It's  natural  enough, 
perhaps.  I  bear  no  malice  for  that.  I've 
got  a  drink  of  water  for  you  here.  Your 
throat  seems  a  bit  parched." 

"  I  am  thirsty,"  Carson  said  resolutely, 
"  but  I  think  I'd  rather  die  of  thirst  than 
take  a  drink  from  you  !  " 
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Smith  laughed  again. 

"  But  you  can't  help  yourself,  you  see. 
You're  tied  up  very  neatly.  And  my  friends 
are  most  particularly  anxious  that  you 
should  be  kept  alive — till  dawn." 

Oarson  understood  the  hint.  But  re- 
sistance was  impossible.  He  suffered  Smith 
to  raise  his  head  and  pour  a  long  draught  of 
water  down  his  throat.  And  he  felt  strength 
flow  back  into  his  body. 

"  Feeling  better,  Carson  ?  "  Smith  asked. 

"  I'm  to  die  at  dawn,  I  suppose  ?  " 
Carson  asked  quietly. 

"Afraid  so,  and  rather  unpleasantly. 
But  don't  let's  dwell  on  that.  I  want  to 
explain  things  to  you.  I  quite  feel  that  I 
owe  you  an  explanation  of  sorts." 

"I  don't  want  one,"  Carson  answered. 
"  There's  only  one  favour  that  you  can  do 
me." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Remove  your  loathsome  presence  from 
this  hut  and  leave  me  alone  till  they  come 
for  me  !  " 

"  A  dying  man  oughtn't  to  be  so  bitter, 
Carson  —  really,  he  oughtn't!"  Smith 
chuckled.  "  I'll  go  away  all  right,  pretty 
soon  ;  I'll  leave  you  ample  time  to  say  your 
prayers,  if  you  can  remember  any.  But  I've 
got  to  say  some  things  to  you  first.  Why 
do  you  think  I  decoyed  you  into  this  trap  ?  " 

"A  natural  love  for  dirty  treachery,  I 
suppose,"  Carson  said  grimly. 

"No-o,  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  that, 
although  I've  few  illusions  about  myself. 
It  was  rather  a  question  of  stern  necessity. 
It  happened  to  be  your  life  or  mine.  I 
had  to  produce  a  white  man  to  save  my  own 
skin.  I'll  tell  you  why  in  a  moment.  But 
I  don't  want  to  deceive  you.  I  admit  that 
bTapping  you  gave  me  a  certain  satisfaction." 

"  I  wish  you'd  go,"  Carson  said  smoothly. 

Smith  paid  no  heed. 

"  I've  got  a  grudge  against  white  men, 
against  my  own  colour  and  race.  It's  ten 
years  since  the  loathsome  hypocrites  at  home 
made  England  too  hot  for  me.  Never  mind 
what  I  did.  My  real  sin  was  in  being 
found  out,  of  course.  I  had  to  clear,  and 
quickly.  I  had  to  bury  myself  in  this  hell  of 
a  country  and  live  like  a  pig  and  a  savage  ! 
A  nice  bright  life  after  the  London  clubs 
and  the  country  houses  at  home  !  Do  you 
wonder  that  I've  a  grudge  against  white 
men  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wonder  about  you  at  all,"  Carson 
said  coolly.  "I  have  no  interest  in  you 
or  what  you  have  done.  It  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  what  kind  of  dirtiness 


made  England  too  hot  for  you,   but   I  do 
think  that  England  is  to  be  congratulated  !  " 

Smith  laughed  again,  almost  unwillingly. 

"  You've  got  pluck.  I'll  say  that  for  you. 
Why  don't  you  beg  me  to  save  you  ?  I 
might  just  be  able  to  work  it,  if  you 
grovelled  sufficiently." 

Carson  answered  nothing  at  all  to  that, 
and  his  silence  seemed  to  enrage  Smith. 

"Yes,  you're  plucky  now,  but  wait  till 
the  dawn  !  Have  you  guessed  how  you're  to 
die  ?  There  are  ant  heaps  outside  this  village. 
Wait  till  my  good  friends  have  smeared  you 
with  honey  and  pegged  you  down  upon  those 
heaps  !  I  can  imagine  pleasanter  and  quicker 
ways  of  going  out.  You  will  be  sorry  then 
for  your  idiotic  pride  !  " 

"I  shall  be  sorry  for  only  one  thing,"  Carson 
said  distinctly,  "and  that  is  that  I  missed 
you  with  that  first  shofc." 

His  words  seemed  to  restore  Smith  to  good 
humour. 

"  You  didn't  miss  by  much  !  There's 
quite  a  neat  furrow  along  my  scalp.  I  was 
slow  in  ducking.  But  what  was  I  talking 
about  when  you  riled  me  ?  Oh,  how  I  came 
out  here.  Man,  I've  had  a  life  of  it  !  I've 
seen  hell  and  endured  hell  for  years  !  There 
isn't  a  white  man  living  who  knows  what  I  ^ 
know  about  natives,  from  inside.  I  came 
to  an  anchor  in  this  village  at  last.  The 
natives  took  to  me  because  I  hated  white 
men,  and  they  rather  believed  in  what 
they  call  my  magic.  But  life  hasn't  been 
easy.  I've  had  the  witch-doctor  against  me 
from  the  start.  My  power  has  distinctly 
waned  of  late.  It  has  been  tough  work  to 
hold  up  my  end.  Things  came  to  a  real 
crisis  two  days  ago.  The  witch-doctor  gave 
out  that  his  god  demanded  a  white  man  for 
ju-ju  and  sacrifice.  He  more  than  hinted 
that  I  was  the  white  man  indicated  ! 
Something  had  to  be  done.  I  could  only 
bluff.  I  promised  that  I  would  provide  a 
white  man.  I  wandered  out  to  the  river 
to-day,  at  my  wits'  end,  with  guards  all  round 
me.  And  the  gods  sent  you  to  me  !  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  was  pleased  to  see  you 
and  to  find  you  so  trustful  ?  " 

Carson  was  doggedly  silent. 

"  You  must  see  I  really  had  no  choice," 
Smith  said  pleasantly.  "Quite  apart  from 
my  grudge  against  white  men,  it  was  a  case 
of  your  skin  or  mine,  and  one  puts  one's 
own  skin  first." 

"  Yes,  naturally,  you  would,"  Carson  said 
very  quietly.  "  IVe  only  this  to  say  :  It's 
not  a  pleasing  outlook  for  me,  but  I  would 
rather  be  myself^  lying  here  tied  up,  than 
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you,  sitting  there  free.  But  you  wouldn't 
understand  that.  And  now  perhaps  you 
will  clear  out."     Smith  rose. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  *'  I've  said  my  say. 


you  putting  up  that  fight  against  odds  ?     I 
like  pluck— always  did.     That's  all." 

And  he  passed  out  of  the  hut. 

The  hours  that  followed  dragged  with  a 


"  He  felt  himself  lifted  aud  borne  swiftly  forward,  and  then  he  passed  into  the  peace  of  miconseioiisness.'" 


But  there's  one  thing  more — a  little  point  of 
some  human  interest.  Do  you  know — can 
you  believe  that  I  was  almost,  not  quite, 
sorry  for  what  I  had  had  to  do  when  I  saw 


horrible  slowness.  The  bravest  man  in  the 
world  must  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
such  a  death  as  awaited  Blue-funk  Carson. 
He  was  brave,  as  few  men  are  brave,  but  in 
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those  dark  hours  he  knew  human  weakness 
and  fear.  He  found  himself  praying  that 
he  might  bear  himself  manfully  under 
torment.  And  after  a  while  other  thoughts 
came  to  him,  and  he  ceased  to  think  of  what 
the  dawn  would  bring. 

There  was  that  girl,  Clare  Kennedy,  whom 
he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  but  a  little 
while  ago,  who  had  brought  back  his  faith 
in  women.  He  had  told  her  that  he  would 
come  again.  He  had  planned  in  his  dreams 
to  win  wealth  that  should  make  marriage 
possible  and  relieve  her  brother  of  his 
difficulties.  He  had  hoped  to  come^  to  her 
one  day  in  triumph.  But  now  he  would 
never  come.  He  wondered  if  she  would 
care.  He  had  only  seen  her  for  a  few  short 
hours.  Likely  enough  she  had  forgotten  him 
already.  But  he  had  not  forgotten  her  ;  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  forget, 
however  long  he  had  lived.  There  was 
something  suggestive  of  delicate  courage 
and  strength  about  her  eyes  and  mouth; 
and  they  could  be  tender,  too,  he  fancied, 
those  eyes  and  that  mouth.  .  .  .  Blue^f  unk 
Carson  thought  no  more  of  the  hideous 
death  that  awaited  him,  and  he  spared  no 
thought  for  the  English  home  that  he  would 
never  see  again.  Until  the  dawn  he  lay 
and  dreamed  of  the  girl  whom  he  had 
known  for  such  a  little  while.  There 
are  miracles  still  wrought  in  JJiil^jold,  grey, 
bitter  world.  ■ .. '  \  -^  •• '  .f"^^t^^K:< '-■;>■ 

When  the  red  sun  WM  Juckinf  up  the 
chill  dawning  mist;Sy  they  came  for  him* 
They  cut  the  thongs  about  his  ankles  and 
rubbed  his  stiffened  limbs,  and  lifted  him  to 
his  feet.  The  whole  village  was  gathered 
outside  the  hut.  A  fierce  yell  went  up  at 
sight  of  the  doomed  white  man,  and  drums 
were  thumped  and  guns  were  fired. 

The  tall,  lean  Englishman  walked  quietly 
with  his  captors.  Beside  him  were  the  witch- 
doctor and  the  giant  traitor,  Smith.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  latter's  treachery  had 
restored  him  to  high  honour.  The  witch- 
doctor's attitude  towards  him  was  almost 
servile.  All  hastened  to  do  his  bidding. 
He  seemed  to  be  watching  Carson  with  frank 
curiosity  as  he  walked  beside  him. 

The  prisoner  appeared  entirely  indifferent 
to  his  fate.  His  arms  were  still  bound,  but 
he  walked  like  a  free  man.  He  seemed  to 
look  with  real  pleasure  upon  the  red  sun  and 
the  clear  spaces  of  the  sky.  He  was  looking 
upon  them  for  the  last  time.  He  never 
spared  a  glance  for  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  him  to  a  frightful  death.  He 
even   smiled  '  faintly   when    the    procession 


halted  beside  certain  brown  mounds  of 
crumbling  earth.  He  understood  that  his 
time  of  bitter  trial  was  come. 

He  drew  himself  to  his  full  height. 
Bound  as  he  was,  there  was  a  cool  dignity 
in  his  bearing.  Smith  glanced  at  him  and, 
growling  an  insult  in  native  dialect,  spat  in 
his  face.  The  Englishman  glanced  past  his 
tormentor  with  a  cold  scorn  in  his  eyes. 
The  natives  howled  approval  of  the  insult. 
Smith  raised  his  hand  with  an  imperative 
gesture. 

"  Let  all  men  stand  upon  that  side,"  he 
commanded.  "  I  have  words  to  say  ere  the 
god  receives  the  sacrifice." 

He  was  obeyed  with  promptness  by  all 
save  the  witch-doctor,  who  lingered  near  to 
the  prisoner.  And  then,  as  the  natives  were 
shuffling  to  the  indicated  space,  Blue-funk 
Carson  received  the  surprise  of  his  life.  A 
whisper  reached  him  from  the  traitor,  who 
had  moved  close  to  him  under  pretence 
of  examining  his  bonds.  "  When  I  knock 
down  the  witch-doctor,  run  for  your  life  ! 
The  way's  clear  to  the  river  and  your  canoe. 
I  shall  be  close  after  you." 
,  For  all  his , coolness,  Carson  stared  in  utter 
wonder. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  he  gasped. 
"  Hang  it,  yes  !  "   Smith  snapped.     "  If 
you  were  a  snivelling  cur,  I'd  watch  you  die 
with  some  pleasure  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  can't  do 
it,  somehow,  . .  •  •  •  Now,  then  !  " 

He  swung  up  the  heavy  club  he  carried, 
and,  with  one  ^ swashing  blow,  he  brought  the 
witch-doctor  to  the  ground.  Simultaneously, 
Carson  started  to  run  as  swiftly  as  he  might. 
His  legs  were  still  cramped  and  his  bound 
arms  hampered  him.  He  was  conscious  of ' 
a  furious  yell  and  of  a  forward  rush  by  the 
natives  as  they  saw  the  witch-doctor  fall. 
And  then  Smith  was  beside  him,  brandishing 
his  club. 

"  Eun  like  Hades  !  "  he  gasped.     "  We've 
got  a  start !     If    we   can   only  reach  the 

narrow  path " 

They  were  very  near  it  when  a  heavy 
stone  sang  through  the  air.  It  crashed 
against  the  back  of  Carson's  head,  and  he 
fell  forward  upon  his  face.  He  felt  huge 
arms  locked  round  him,  he  felt  himself 
lifted  and  borne  swiftly  forward,  and  then 
he  passed  into  the  peace  of  unconsciousness. 
When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  was  lying 
in  the  canoe  with  a  wet  bandage  about  his 
throbbing  head,  and  his  men  were  paddling 
hard  down  river. 

"  What    has    happened  ? "    he    muttered 
feebly.     "  Where's  Smith  ?" 
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"  He  dead,"  Imbono  answered  briefly. 
"  You  go  asleep  now.     Head  berrah  bad." 

Carson's  head  did  feel  very  bad,  but  he 
fought  back  his  sick  faintness  and  insisted 
upon  fuller  information.  Imbono  gave  it 
with  unwillingness. 

"  We  no  know  where  you  gone,  but  we 
stay  by  canoe,  as  you  say.  This  morning 
w^e  all  ready  for  a  start  what  time  you  turn 
up,  when  we  hear  yelling.  Then  white  man 
come  running,  berrah  big  white  man,  carrying 
you.  He  berrah  strong  man,  he  run  berrah 
fast,  in  spite  of  carrying  you.  Many 
niggers  berrah  close  behind  him.  He  chuck 
you  into  canoe,  and  he  shout  out,  '  You  get 
away,  you  paddle  like  blue  hell !  I  hold 
back  dese  niggers  for  little  bit  !  ^  We 
done  what  he  said.  Nebber  thought  of 
saying  —   •       -  —  • 


'  No '  to  dat  big  white  man. 


We  get 


aboard  and  shove  off.  White  man  turn  back 
to  meet  dem  niggers  wid  his  big  club  !  My 
word,  but  he  made  one  big  fight !  Niggers 
all  around  him  wid  spears  and  knives  !  He 
all  alone !  He  just  give  us  time  to  get  clear  off. 
No  get  away  but  for  him.  I  look  back  as 
we  paddle.  Tree,  four,  five  niggers  down 
wid  heads  bust  open  !  Dat  white  man 
fought  like  debbil  himself  !  But  too  many 
niggers  even  for  him.  I  see  him  go 
down  wid  two  spears  clean  through  him  ! 
I  seen  many  good  fights,  but  nebber  fight 
quite  like  dat  !  " 

Carson  was  very  weak  and  ill. 

"So  he  could  be  hero  as  well  as  traitor  !  " 
he  muttered  brokenly.  "  And  I  presumed 
to  judge  him — I  thought  he  was  bad  all 
through  !  "  And  he  turned  his  back  upon 
Imbono  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 


The  story  of  another  adventure  of  Trader  Carson'' s  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


THE    TINKER. 


lyjOT  thee,  O  tinker,  I  salute, 
^  ^     But  thy  father's  ghost  in  thee ; 
That  deems  it  wanders  still  athwart 
The  plains  of  Tartary. 

And  sees  the  moon  rise  up  so  vast 

Over  the  sandy  sea, 
And  the  white=roofed  wains,  like  dotted  sheep — 

The  sheep  of  Tartary* 

And  seeketh  counsel  from  the  stars, 

And  omens  from  the  wind. 
Troubling  the  dreams  of  thy  too  oft 

With=drink-besbtted  mind. 

And  when  thou  blowest  up  thy  fire, 

To  earn  thy  little  fee, 
it  prays,  the  spirit  of  thy  sire, 

And  sanctifieth  thee. 
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MRS.   DIMPLE'S   HIGH   COURAGE. 


By   KEBLE    HOWARD, 

Author  of  "  One  of  the  Family^''  "  The  Smiths  of  SurUton,'''  etc. 


ES.ALAN  DIMPLE, 

the    prettiest, 

smartest,   waj- 

wardest,   most 

lovable  little  wife  in 

Reddletoii — that 

charming    settle- 
ment which  claims, 

and      with      some 

justification,  to  be 

the  "first  real 
country  this  side  of  Town" — Mrs.  Alan 
Dimple,  I  say,-  came  down  to  breakfast 
dressed  for  Town.  There  was  no  possible 
doubt  about  it.  You  could  read  "Town" 
all  over  her,  from  the  jolly  little  toque  set  at 
just  the  right  angle  to  the  dear  little  shoes 
of  just  the  right  shape  and  make. 
"  Jupiter  !  "  said  Alan. 
He  was  a  large,  loose,  comfortable,  good- 
tempered,  pipe-smoking  man,  with  a  steady 
income  of  rather  over  two  thousand  a  year 
from  a  well-established  business  w4iich  he 
had  inherited.  It  was  the  kind  of  business 
that  took  a  man  to  town  two  days  a  week — 
"  just  to  frighten  the  clerks  and  keep  them 
in  order."  The  clerks,  to  tell  the  truth, 
were  not  in  the  least  frightened  of 
Mr.  Dimple.  Nobody  was— least  of  all, 
his  wife. 

"  What  ?  "  rephed  Mrs.  Dimple,  tossing 
her  sables  and  her  leather  reticule — the  one 
with  the  very  firm  gold  snap — on  to  a  chair, 
and  pouring  herself  out  a  cup  of  tea  in  a 
rather  flustered  manner. 

"Got  'em  all  on,"  said  Alan  the  observant. 
"  Of  course  !    I  told  you  last  night  I  must 
go  to  Town  to-day  to  do  some  shopping.    It's 
an  awful  bore  !  " 

"  Why  not  do  it  by  telephone  ?  " 
"You  always  say  that,  and  it's  so  absurd. 
I've  explained  to  you  over  and  over  again 
that  one  must  see  things  for  oneself  and 
choose  them.  If  you  leave  it  to  them^  they 
send  you  any  old  rubbish  !  " 
"  Martyr ! " 

"  Well,  so  I  am  if  you  only  knew.  Good 
gracious,  anyone  would  think  I  really 
enjoyed  the  fuss  and  the  fag  of  shopping  ! 
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That's  a  silly,  mascuhne  superstition,  Alan, 
and  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  it,  the  sooner 
will  you  catch  up  with  modern  ideas. 
Nothing  is  so  thoroughly  exhausting,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  really  long  day's 
shopping." 

"  Shall  I  come  with  you  and  help  ?  " 

"  You  ?  I  can  just  imagine  you  leaving 
your  old  garden,  and  your  photographs,  and 
your  sawdust ! " 

"  But  I  mean  it.  I  don't  quite  like  the 
idea  of  your  going  about  all  alone,  and  then 
there's  the  train  journey.     I'll  just -" 

"  I  forbid  it  !  To  begin  with,  you'd  be 
fearfully  in  the  way.  In  the  second  place, 
I  shall  not  have  to  go  alone,  because  I've 
arranged  to  meet  Gwen  at  the  club,  and 
she'll  come  with  me.  As  for  tbe  train 
journey,  if  I  couldn't  travel  that  little 
distance  by  myself,  I  should  be  a  baby  ! 
Shouldn't  I,  now  ?  " 

"  All  right.  Only  don't  say  I  never  offer 
to  come  with  you." 

"  As  if  I  should  dream  of  saying  anything 
of  the  sort !  But  it  was  just  like  your  sweet 
old  self  to  think  of  it.  Hallo!  Ten  to 
eleven.     I  must  be  off." 

"  I'll  see  you  as  far  as  the  station,  anyhow." 

"  Will  you  ?     That'll  be  lovely  !  " 

"  Got  everything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  except " 

She  stood  very  close  to  him,  her  sweet 
little  face,  framed  in  furs,  upturned.  It 
wore  a  little  smile — a  smile  that  was  timid, 
supplicating,  and  roguish  all  in  one— a 
delightful  smile,  an  irresistible  smile. 

"  Except  what  ?  "  asked  Alan,  playfully 
teasing  with  the  lightness  of  a  rhinoceros. 

"  Oh,  don't,  Alan  !  You  know !  Don't 
make  me  ask  !     You  know  how  I  hate  it !  " 

"  Hate  what  ?  The  something  that  you 
haven't  got  ?  " 

"  No,  stupid  !     Hate  asking  for  it." 

"  Those  who  don't  ask,  don't  get !  " 

"  You'll  make  me  lose  my  train  1  That'll 
be  the  end  of  it." 

"  And  a  very  charming  ending,  too." 

"  Duty  must  be  done." 

"  At  all  costs  ?  " 
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"  Oh,    no,     not    very     much.       Only — 

only "      She   held  up  two   very   small, 

very  neatly-gloved  hands. 

"  A  tenner  !  "  cried  Alan. 

"it  isn't  for  myself.  I  don't  want 
anything  for  myself  —  at  least,  hardly 
anything." 

"Well,  /  don't  want  anything — so  why 

go?" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do.  You  don't  know^  it, 
but  you  do." 

"  What  do  I  want  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  a  surprise  !  Besides,  I  must 
get  something  for  mother,  and  then  there's 
Dickie  and  Cousin  Barbara,  and — oh,  heaps 
of  things  !  I  thought  at  first  I  should  want 
fifteen,  but  I've  screwed  it  all  down  to  the 
last  penny,  and  I  find  I  can  just  do  it  on 
ten,  unless,  of  course,  you'd  rather  I  went 
third." 

"That  would  make  a  lot  of  difference, 
wouldn't  it  ?  Well,  here's  a  ten-pound  note. 
Put  it  carefully  into  your  bag,  or  you'll  lose 
it.     You  know  what  you  are." 

"  Alan  ! "  protested  Mrs.  Dimple,  taking 
the  note  and  folding  it  across  and  across 
until  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp. 
"  I  don't  think  it's  kind  of  you  to  say  that, 
when  I'm  the  most  careful  woman  with 
money  in  all  Eeddleton.  .  .  .  I've  just  got 
time  to  rush  up  and  say  good-bye  to 
baby." 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  such  a  violent 
hurry  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  now — that  depended  on  you." 
And  with  this — to  Alan — entirely  enigmatic 
remark,  she  dashed  upstairs. 

11. 

"  You've  bought  my  ticket  for  me  ?  You 
are  a  darling  !  " 

"  I  thought  it  better  for  you  to  keep  the 
nofce  intact  until  you  get  to  town.  Have 
you  got  it  safely  ?  " 

"  Quite.     It's  in  my  bag." 

"  And  some  change  for  your  taxi  ?  " 

"  Plenty,  thanks.  Pick  me  out  a  nice 
carriage,  with  only  women  in  it,  will  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Dimple  found  a  first-class  compartment 
with  one  lady  already  established  in  the  far 
corner.  She  was  well  dressed,  heavily  veiled, 
and  appeared  to  be  nodding  sleepily  over 
a  novel. 

"  This  do  ?  " 

"  Splendidly  !  Bye-bye  !  I  shall  catch 
the  five-forty  back.  Come  and  meet  me, 
w^on't  you  ?  " 

"  Right  you  are.  Good-bye,  dear.  Take 
great  care  of  youiself." 


"  Of  course  !  Oh,  I  quite  forgot  to  get 
a  paper,  and  I  simply  must  see  the  account 
of  Felice's  wedding.     Is  there  time  to " 

But  the  train  was  moving,  and  the 
Eeddleton  bookstall  boy,  as  usual,  was 
enjoying  the  blood  thirstiest  of  his  own  wares 
iu  the  porters'  room. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Alan.  "You  can 
get  one  at  Mardon.  Good-bye,  dear  !  Take 
care  of  yourself." 

Little  Mrs.  Dimple  settled  herself  very 
comfortably  in  her  seat,  and  then  took  stock, 
as  women  always  do,  of  her  fellow-passenger. 
She  was  able  to  stare  quite  uninterruptedly, 
for  the  veiled  lady  had  by  this  time  frankly 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  read  her  novel, 
and  was  leaning  back  in  the  attitude  of  one 
sleeping. 

"  Poor  thing  !  "  thought  Mrs.  Dimple,  who 
had  a  very  tender  heart.  "  She's  been 
sitting  up  all  night  with  some  sick  person — 
probably  her  husband.  She's  quite  worn 
out.  That's  why  she's  w^earing  that  thick 
veil.  .  .  . 

"  I  wonder  why  she's  going  to  town  ? 
Perhaps  to  consult  a  specialist.  ...  I  like 
those  black  musquash  coats.  It  isn't  as  nice 
as  mine,  but  it's  quite  good.  I  wi'sh  I  could 
see  her  face  more  clearly  .   .  . 

"  She  ought  not  to  leave  her  bag  lying  on 
the  seat  like  that,  especially  if  there's  money 
in  it.  There's  sure  to  be  money  in  it, 
because  she's  going  to  see  a  specialist.  They 
always  have  to  be  paid  on  the  spot. 
Frightfully  unfeeling,  but  they  all  do  it.  .  .  . 
Never  mind.  If  anybody  else  gets  in,  I'll 
keep  an  eye  on  the  bag  for  her.  ..." 

At  Mardon,  to  her  annoyance,  there  was 
again  no  boy  selling  papers.  It  was  the 
slack  time  of  the  day  in  the  bookstall  trade, 
when  the  morning  papers  have  spent  their 
little  butterfly  day,  and  the  afternoon  papers 
have  not  yet  come  into  being.  Still,  they 
might  have  known  that  she  would  want  to 
see  the  account  of  Felice's  wedding  in  a 
morning  paper.  That  w^as  the  worst  of  the 
great  morning  paper — they  always  skimped 
the  weddings.  In  any  case,  though,  she 
wouldn't  have  had  time  to  read  it. 

For  once  in  a  way,  she  wished  herself  a 
man.  Men  simply  leaned  out  of  the  window 
and  yelled  "  Hi !  Paper  !  Paper  1 "  until  they 
got  one.  Mrs.  Dimple  couldn't  do  that.  It 
would  have  been  altogether  too  "  suffragetty," 
and  she  would  wake  the  poor  dear  who  had 
been  sitting  up  with  her  husband  all  night 
and  was  going  to  see  a  specialist. 

Anyhow,  it  was  not  far  to  the  bookstall. 
She   had   plenty  of   time   to   pop   out,  buy 
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a  paper,  and  pop  back  before  the  train 
started. 

It  was  an  adventure,  bnt  she  did  it.  Purse 
in  hand,  she  opened  the  door,  flew  to  the 
bookstall,  bought  the  paper,  and  flew  back. 
The  sleeping  lady  had  not  stirred.  Nobody 
had  got  into  the  compartment  or  even 
approached  it.  This  was  the  hour  of  day  when 
the  platforms  of  suburban  stations  are  almost 
deserted.  If  the  platform  had  been  crowded, 
Mrs.  Dimple  would  never  have  risked  her 
belongings  by  leaving  them  unguarded  even 
for  those  few  seconds. 

What  would  Alan  have  said  ?  He  would 
have  been  very  cross  with  her — at  any  rate, 
as  cross  as  dear  old  Alan  could  be.  He  would 
certainly  have  scolded  her  for  leaving  her 
bag  on  the  seat  with  a  ten-pound  note  in  it. 
Luckily,  the  bag  was  safe. 

"  I'll  put  my  purse  away,"  thought  Mrs. 
Dimple,  "before  I  read  the  account  of 
Felice's  wedding,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  leaving  it  on  the  seat.  How  many 
women,  I  wonder,  would  take  the  trouble  to 
do  that  ?     Careless  about  money,  indeed  !  " 

She  opened  the  reticule  with  the  firm  gold 
clasp,  and  tucked  the  little  purse  right  down 
to  the  very  bottom.  That  was  safe,  and 
the  note  was  safe.  She  had  put  it  into  the 
small  side-pocket  for  greater  security.  Now 
that  the  bag  was  open,  she  might  just  as 
well  take  a  peep  at  the  note  "  to  make  sure." 
She  knew  it  was  silly  to  display  one's  money 
in  public  places,  but  ten-pound  notes  were  so 
delicious  to  handle  !  And  the  other  woman 
was  gently  snoring. 

III. 

The  note  ivas  gone ! 

It  took  Mrs.  Dimple  a  long  time  to  believe 
her  own  eyes.  She  stared  for  quite  half  a 
minute  at  the  empty  side-pocket.  Then  she 
rummaged  hastily  through  everything  in 
the  bag — handkerchief,  powder-puff,  small 
change,  keys,  list  of  purchases — how  that 
mocked  her  now  ! — scent,  bits  of  stuff  to  be 
matched,  the  proofs  of  baby's  photographs, 
three  letters  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
Gwen,  cigarette-case. 

The  note  was  not  there  ! 

Trembling,  she  tipped  the  whole  contents 
of  the  bag  into  her  lap.  She  drew  the 
letters  from  the  envelopes,  opened  the  letters 
and  shook  them,  and  examined  the  empty 
envelopes.  Sh^  shook  her  handkerchief  and 
her  powder-puff.  She  shook  the  proofs  of 
baby's  photographs,  and  peered  into  the 
envelope  in  which  they  had  been  sent.  She 
opened  the  cigarette-case  and  took  out   all 


the  cigarettes.  Then  she  felt  in  every  corner 
of  the  empty  reticule. 

The  note  had  undoubtedly  disappeared. 

She  held  her  muff  to  the  light  and  peered 
through  it.  She  got  down  on  her  knees  and 
looked  under  both  the  seats.  She  even 
looked  in  the  luggage-rack,  in  case  the 
precious  note  had  flown  up  thither.  All  in 
vain  ! 

The  woman  in  the  other  corner  was  still 
sleeping.  Mrs.  Dimple  hated  her  for  sleeping 
so  calmly  when  she  herself  was  in  such 
distress.  What  right  had  she  to  be  so  sleepy 
in  the  morning  ?  It  was  unnatural  as  well 
as  unfeeling.  It  was  gross,  unwomanly, 
unladylike. 

And  that  veil,  too !  Why  was  she  so 
heavily  veiled  ?  There  w^as  something 
sinister  about  that  veil,  now  she  came  to 
think  of  it.  The  woman  was  not  a  widow — 
she  was  not  even  in  mourning.  Heavy  veils 
were  not  the  fashion.  She  had  no  business 
to  be  wearing  a  heavy  veil. 

Yes,  there  was  something  not  "right" 
about  that  woman  in  the  corner.  If  she  had 
not  been  sleeping  in  that  idiotic  fashion,  she 
could  have  kept  an  eye  on  the  bag  when 
Mrs.  Dimple  got  out  to  buy  her  newspaper. 
Not  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  do  that, 
because  nobody  could  possibly  have  entered 
the  compartment,  opened  the  bag,  found  the 
note,  stolen  it,  left  the  compartment,  and 
disappeared  in  the  few  seconds  it  had  taken 
to  buy  the  paper.     Still • 

And  then  an  evil  thought  came  into  Mrs. 
Dimple's  usually  unsuspicious  mind.  That 
woman  was  not  asleep  !  She  had  been  awake 
all  the  time  !  She  was  an  adventuress  I  She 
had  waited  her  chance  and  stolen  the  note  ! 
The  note  at  this  moment  was  in  the  bag 
that  lay  so  innocently  at  her  side.  No 
w^onder  she  was  heavily  veiled  !  That  was 
merely  to  hide  her  guilty  face. 

The  more  Mrs.  Dimple  thought  over  the 
whole  thing,  the  clearer  it  became  that  the 
woman  in  the  corner  had  stolen  the  note. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Should  she  give  her 
in  charge  when  the  train  reached  London 
Bridge  ?  But  that  would  necessitate  all  sorts 
of  formalities.  She  would  lose  her  day's 
shopping,  and  she  w^ould  have  to  confess  to 
Alan  that  she  had  been  careless  enough  to 
leave  the  bag  and  the  note  unguarded. 

Should  she  challenge  the  woman  and 
demand  the  return  of  the  note  on  condition 
of  not  giving  her  in  charge  ?  But  the 
creature  would  only  deny  it.  Besides,  there 
would  be  a  scene.  That  sort  of  person  was 
always  very  insulting. 
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The  bag  still  lay  on  the  seat  and  the 
woman  still  snored  gently.  If  one  crept 
noiselessly  across  the  compartment  and 
opened  the  bag,  one  could  simply  seize  the 
note  and  say  nothing  about  it.  The  person 
would  not  open  her  eyes  unless  she  heard 
anything,  and  the  rattle  of  the  train  would 
cover  any  slight  sound. 

Mrs.  Dimple's  breath  came  more  quickly 
than  ever  as  she  thought  of  this  plan.  The 
risk  was  awful  1  Suppose  the  woman  opened 
her  eyes  at  the  very  moment  that  Mrs.  Dimple 
was  opening  the  bag  !  She  might  spring 
upon  her  —  she  might  even  murder  her ! 
One  would  have  to  be  enormously  brave  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  that  sort. 

Yet  it  was  maddening  to  think  of  her 
precious  note  in  that  horrid  creature's  bag — 
her  lovely  little  note  that  represented  all  the 
delightful  things  that  she  had  meant  to  buy. 
Surely  it  was  worth  the  risk.  They  were  not  so 
very  far  now  from  London  Bridge.  There 
would  scarcely  be  time  for  the  woman  to 
kill  her  outright.  She  could  pull  down  the 
handle-thing  and  stop  the  train  if  need  be. 
Yes,  that  was  the  scheme — get  the  note  and 
then,  if  the  person  sprang  upon  her,  dash  for 
the  handle-thing  and  call  the  guard. 

Softly,  stealthily,  just  as  though  she  were 
a  thief  herself,  Mrs.  Dimple  edged  along  the 
cushioned  seat  .  .  .  Now  she  could  reach  the 
bag.  .  .  .  Now  it  was  in  her  hands.  .  .  .  Now 
she  was  opening  it. .  .  .  Now  she  was  opening 
the  inner  pocket.  .  .  . 

Triumph  !  There  it  lay,  her  very  own 
ten  -  pound  note.  She  knew  it  at  once, 
because  it  was  folded  and  refolded  to  the 
size  of  a  postage  stamp.  Oh,  the  hateful 
wretch  !  Oh,  the  mean  beast !  Snoring 
away  there  and  pretending  to  be  sound 
asleep  !     The  cat !     The  thief  ! 

Mrs.  Dimple  took  the  note,  closed  the  bag, 
and  moved  back  just  as  stealthily  to  her 
place.  It  was  over  !  She  had  done  it — 
she  had  recovered  her  lovely  little  note  ! 
How  proud  Alan  would  be  of  her  when  she 
told  him  the  whole  story  ! 

She  hoped  the  tliief  would  get  out  at  the 
next  stop,  but  she  didn't.  They  both  went 
on  to  Charing  Cross.  Mrs.  Dimple  w^as  not 
going  to  run  away  with  her  own  note — why 
should  she  ?  The  thief,  of  course,  would 
not  dare  to  alight  at  London  Bridge,  in  case 
she  aroused  suspicion.  Well-dressed  women, 
travelling  to  town  by  the  late  morning  trains, 
never  get  out  at  London  Bridge. 

At  Charing  Cross  they  passed  the  barrier 
almost  side  by  side.  Now  that  all  danger 
was  past,  Mrs.  Dimple  could   have  laughed 


aloud  to  think  how  neatly  she  had  outwitted 
the  railway  thief.  There  she  went,  the 
vile  wretch,  hugging  to  herself  the  thought 
that  she  had  Mrs.  Dimple's  tenner  in  her 
bag.  Ha,  ha  !  The  sinister  hat  and  veil 
disappeared  among  the  crowd.  Mrs.  Dimple 
called  a  taxi  and  drove  off  to  the  club  to 
meet  Grwen  and  tell  her  all  about  it. 


lY. 

Mr.  Dimple,  that  faithful  husband,  was 
on  the  platform  to  meet  the  five-forty  from 
town.  All  the  world  could  tell  how  delighted 
he  was  to  see  his  dear  little  wife  arrive 
home  in  safety.  Mrs.  Dimple,  with  secret 
satisfaction,  noted  it,  too.  He  was  positively 
gurgling  wdth  pleasure.  Well,  he  would  be 
prouder  of  her  than  ever  when  she  told  him 
how  brave  and  clever  she  had  been. 

"  Here  you  are,  then  !  " 

"  Yes.  Take  some  of  these  parcels,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  Parcels  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Dimple  rather 
stupidly. 

"  Of  course  ;  there  are  heaps  of  parcels. 
What  do  you  think  I  went  to  town  for  ? 
That's  one,  two,  three,  four,  five.  I  can 
manage  these  small  ones.  The  rest  of  the 
things  are  being  sent." 

"  But,  my  dear  child " 

"Now^,  don't  waste  time  arguing.  I'm 
awfully  tired,  and  I  want  to  get  home.  Did 
you  get  a  cab,  or  have  you  got  the  car  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  bring  the  car.  I  didn't  expect 
that  you  would  have " 

"  Bless  the  silly  old  duffer  !  Trot  along 
and  bag  a  cab  before  they're  all  gone.  You 
know  what  this  train  is  1  " 

Mr.  Dimple  obeyed. 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Dimple,  as  they  rolled 
off,  the  seat  in  front  of  them  piled  high 
with  packages,  "  I've  had  a  most  extra- 
ordinary adventure,  but  I'm  .not  going  to 
tell  you  a  word  about  it  until  we  get  home. 
It's  far  too  good  to  spoil.     How's  baby  ?  " 

'^  Quite  all  right,  I  think." 

"  Did  nurse  take  her  out  this  afternoon  .^" 

"  Yes.  But  mayn't  I  hear  about  this 
adventure  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  till  we  get  home.  You'll 
be  frightfully  astonished.  I've  done  the 
most  daring  thing  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life  ! 
Guess  what  it  was." 

"  Committed  a  burglary  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  so  idiotic  !  And  yet,  in  a  way, 
you're  not  so  far  out." 

"  Not  so  far  out  ?  I  know  you're  capable 
of  a  good  deal,  but  I  hope  you're  not  going 
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to  tell  me  that  you've  really  stolen  some- 
thing." 

"  Is  it  stealing  to  take  something  that 
belongs  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not." 


"  Ha,  ha  !  You  didn't  know  you  had  a 
heroine  for  a  wife,  did  you  ?  But  you  have, 
for  all  that.  There  are  not  many  women 
who  would  have  done  what  I  did  to-da,y.  I 
might  have  been  murdered,  Alan  !  " 


"Very  well,  then.  That's  what  I  did— 
at  the  risk  of  my  hfe  !  " 

''  I  know  you'll  think  me  awfully  stupid, 
but  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  what  you're 
saying,  my  dear." 


Now  she  was 
opening  it." 


'  I  said  you  ought  not  to  travel  to  town 
alone." 

"  Ah,  but  I'm  going  to  show  you  how  well 
I  can  take  care  of  myself.  You  remember 
that  woman  in  the  compartment  ?  " 
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"  The  woman  with  the  veil  ?  Yes,  quite 
well.     She  looked  harmless  enough." 

"  But  she  wasn't.  D'you  know  what  she 
was  ?     She  was  a  railway  thief." 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  It  isn't  nonsense.  It's  quite  true.  I'll 
tell  you  the  whole  thing,  and  please  don't 
blame  or  interrupt  till  I've  finished.  You 
remember  I  badly  wanted  a  newspaper  ? 
Well,  I  looked  out  for  a  boy  on  the  platform 
at  Mardon,  but  there  wasn't  one.  I  didn't 
like  to  call  oat,  but  the  bookstall  wasn't  far 
away,  and  there  were  no  people  near  my 
compartment,  so  I  just  nipped  out  and  got 
a  paper  for  myself.  I'd  left  my  bag  lying 
on  the  seat,  and  so,  as  I  was  putting  away 
my  purse,  I  thought  I'd  jast  make  sure  that 
the  ten-pound  note  was  all  safe.  To  my 
horror,  it  had  gone." 

"Bui^— " 

"  Wait !     Wait !     Wait !     You  promised 

not  to  scold  till  I'd  finished.     I  knew  in  a 

second  what  had  happened.     The  woman  in 

the  corner,  who  was  pretending  to  be  asleep, 

had  stolen  it.      So  what  d'you  think  I  did  ? 

I  crept  along  the  seat,  opened  her  bag,  and 

there,  sure  enough,  was   my  precious  note. 

I  knew  it  was  mine  in  a  moment,  because  it 

was  all  folded  up  into  a  little  square,  the 

way  I  always  fold  them.     I  closed  the  bag, 

crept  back  to  my  place,  and  she  never  knew. 

Now,   don't   say   again  that  I'm  not  to  be 

trusted  with  money.      Here   we  are.     You 

look     after     the     parcels.      I     must    dash 

upstairs  to  my  babe." 

***** 

"  Yes'm,"  said  nurse,  "she's  been  very 
good,  and  no  trouble  at  all.  I  do  hope  you 
didn't  have  no  inconvenience  in  London  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,  nurse,  thanks.  I  did  all  my 
shopping  most  satisfactorily." 

"  Well,  that's  a  mercy  !  I  was  so  afraid 
you'd  have  had  your  journey  for  nothing." 

"  Had  my  journey  for  nothing  ?  Why  in 
the  world  should  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  only  on  account  of  the  note,  ma'am. 
I  trust  you'll  forgive  me  for  mentioning  it." 

**  But  what  do  you  know  about  tlie  note  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  couldn't  very  well  help 
knowing.     The  master  told  me  what  it  was. 


and  it  was  liini  that  said  you  would  have 
your  journey  for  nothing." 

"  The  master  told  you  what  it  was  ?  Told 
you  what  what  was  ?  Please  explain  yourself, 
nurse." 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  didn't  notice  it  until 
you'd  been  gone  nearly  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  it  was  too  late  to  overtake  you.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  only  an  ordinary  bit  of 
paper  lying  on  the  floor,  and  it's  a  mercy  I 
didn't  take  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  which 
I  should  have  done,  only  I  heard  it  crackle." 

"  Heard  ivhat  crackle  ?  "  almost  screamed 
Mrs.  Dimple. 

"  The  note,  ma'am — the  note  for  ten 
pounds,  what  you  must  have  dropped  on  the 
floor  when  you  come  running  up  to  say 
good-bye  to  baby.  It  was  folded  up  very 
small,  or  I  dare  say  I  should  have  noticed  it 
sooner." 

Mrs.  Dimple  sat  down.  The  enormity  of 
what  she  had  done  began  to  dawn  upon  her. 
That  was  why  Alan  was  so  surprised  at  the 
number  of  her  parcels.  That  was  why  nurse 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  she  hadn't  been 
inconvenienced . 

And  that  poor  woman  !  What  would  she 
do  when  she  found  that  her  note  was  gone  ? 
Of  course,  she  would  think  that  Mrs.  Dimple 
had  stolen  it.  And  she  would  be  right — 
Mrs.  Dimple  had  stolen  it.  She  might  have 
been  caught  in  the  act  and  given  over  to  the 
police,  and  sent  to  prison.  At  this  very 
moment,  perhaps,  the  detectives  were  on  her 
track  ! 

The  door  of  the  nursery  opened,  and  Alan 
entered.  He  saw  a  frightened  nurse  staring 
at  a  very  white-faced,  humbled  little  wife. 

"  Hallo  !  "  he  said.  "  Buck  up,  little  one  ! 
It's  all  right.  I've  telephoned  to  the  railway 
people,  and  they  know  that  lady.  They've 
given  me  her  name  and  address,  and  I'm 
posting  your  note  to  her  to-night." 

Mrs.  Dimple,  regardless  of  nurse,  rushed 
at  him  and  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  You  great,  big  darling ! "  she  cried. 
"You're  the  cleverest  man  in  all  England, 
and  I'm  the  silliest  little  fool !  " 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Alan,  vacantly 
patting  her  back.  * 
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OULD  you  like  to 
meet  the  most 
beautiful  woman 
in  America?" 
asked  Edward 
Trenton  of  his 
guest. 

Lord     Stran- 

leigh  drew  a  whiff 

or    two    from    the 

favourite    pipe    he 

was  smoking,  and  the  faint  suggestion  of  a 

smile  played  about  his  lips. 

"  The  question  seems  to  hint  that  I  have 
not  already  met  her,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Have  you  ?  " 
"  Of  course." 
"Where?" 

''  In  every  town  of  any  size  I  ever  visited." 
"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  have  met  many  pretty 
girls,   but   only   one   of   them   is  the   most 
beautiful  in  America." 

Again  Stranleigh  smiled,  but  this  time 
removed  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out,  and 
gently  tapped  it  on  the  ash-tray. 

"  My  dear  Ned,"  he  said  at  last,  "  on 
almost  any  other  subject  I  should  hesitate  to 
venture  an  opinion  that  ran  counter  to  your 
own  experience,  yet,  in  this  instance,  I  think 
you  wrong  the  great  Republic.  I  am  not 
very  good  at  statistics,  but  if  you  wall  tell  me 
how  many  of  your  fellow-countrymen  are 
at  this  moment  in  love,  I'll  make  a  very 
accurate  estimate  regarding  the  number  of 
most  beautiful  women  there  are  in  the 
United  States." 

"  Like  yourself,  Stranleigh,  I  always  defer 
to  the  man  of  experience,  and  am  glad  to 
have  hit  on  one  subject  in  which  you  are 
qualified  to  be  my  teacher." 

"  I  like  that !  Ned  Trenton  depreciating 
his  own  conquests  is  a  popular  actor  in  a  new 
role.  But  you  are  evading  the  point.  I  was 
merely  trying,  in  my  awkward  way,  to  show 
that  every  woman  is  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world  to  the  man  in  love  with  her." 

"  Yery  well  ;  I'll  frame  my  question 
differently.  Would  you  like  to  meet  one  of 
the  most  cultured  of  her  sex  ?  " 


"  Bless  you,  my  boy,  of  course  not.  Why, 
I'm  afraid  of  her  already  !  It  is  embarrassing 
enough  to  meet  a  bright,  alert  man,  but  in 
the  presence  of  a  clever  woman  I  become  so 
painfully  stupid  that  she  thinks  I'm  putting 
it  on." 

"  Then  let  me  place  the  case  before  you  in 
still  another  form.  Would  your  Highness 
like  to  meet  the  richest  woman  in  Penn- 
sylvania ? " 

"Certainly  I  should,"  cried  Stranleigh 
eagerly. 

Trenton  looked  at  him  with  a  shade  of 
disapproval  on  his  brow. 

"  I  thought  wealth  was  the  very  last 
qualification  a  man  in  your  position  would 
care  for  in  a  woman,  yet  hardly  have  I 
finished  the  sentence  than  you  jump  at  the 
chance  I  offer." 

"  And  why  not  ?  A  lady  beautiful  and 
talented  would  likely  strike  me  dumb,  but  if 
she  is  hideously  rich,  I  may  be  certain  of  one 
thing — that  I  shall  not  be  asked  to  invest 
money  in  some  harebrained  scheme  or 
other." 

"  You  are  quite  safe  from  that  danger,  or, 
indeed,  from  any  other  danger,  so  far  as 
Miss  Maturin  is  concerned.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  but  just  that  you  should  understand  the 
situation,  so  that,  if  you  scent  danger  of  any 
kind,  you  may  escape  while  there  is  yet  time." 

"  tJnobservant  though  I  am,"  remarked 
Stranleigh,  "  certain  signs  have  not  escaped 
my  notice.  This  commodious  and  delightful 
mansion  is  being  prepared  for  a  house-party. 
I  know  the  symptoms,  for  I  have  several 
country  places  of  my  own.  If,  as  I  begin  to 
suspect,  I  am  in  the  way  here,  just  whisper 
the  word,  and  I'll  take  myself  off  in  all  good 
humour,  hoping  to  receive  an  invitation  for 
some  future  time." 

"  If  that's  your  notion  of  American 
hospitality,  Stranleigh,  you've  got  another 
guess  coming.  You're  a  very  patient  man. 
Will  you  listen  to  a  little  family  history  ? 
Taking  your  consent  for  granted,  I  plunge. 
My  father  possessed  a  good  deal  of  landed 
property  in  Pennsylvania.  This  house  is  the 
old   homestead,  as    they  would  call  it  in  a 
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heart-throb  drama.  My  father  died  a  very 
wealthy  man,  and  left  his  property  conjointly 
to  my  sister  and  myself.  He  knew  we 
wouldn't  quarrel  over  the  division,  and  we 
haven't.  My  activity  has  been  mainly 
concentrated  in  coal  mines  and  in  the 
railways  which  they  feed,  and  financially  I 
have  been  very  fortunate.  I  had  intended 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this 
estate  along  certain  lines  which  my  father 
had  suggested,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
do  so,  living,  as  I  did,  mostly  in  Philadelphia, 
absorbed  in  my  own  business.  My  sister, 
however,  has  in  a  measure  carried  out  my 
father's  plans,  aided  and  abetted  by  her 
friend,  Miss  Constance  Maturin.  My  sister 
married  a  man  quite  as  wealthy  as  herself,  a 
dreamy,  impractical,  scholarly  person,  who 
once  represented  his  country,  as  Minister  to 
Italy,  in  Rome.  She  enjoyed  her  Italian 
life  very  much,  and  studied  with  great 
interest  the  progress  North  Italy  was  making 
in  utilising  the  water-power  coming  from 
the  Alps.  In  this  she  w^as  ably  seconded  by 
Miss  Maturin,  who  is  owner  of  forests  and 
farms  and  factories  further  down  the  river 
which  flows  past  our  house.  Her  property, 
indeed,  adjoins  our  own,  but  she  does  not 
possess  that  unlimited  power  over  it  which 
Sis  and  I  have  over  this  estate,  for  her 
father,  having  no  faith  in  the  business 
capacity  of  woman,  formed  his  undertakings 
into  a  limited  liability  company,  where, 
although  he  owned  the  majority  of  stock 
during  his  life,  he  did  not  leave  his  daughter 
with  untrammelled  control.  Had  the  old 
man  known  what  trouble  he  was  bequeathing 
to  his  sole  heir,  I  imagine  he  would  have 
arranged  things  a  little  differently.  Miss 
•Maturin  has  had  to  endure  several  expensive 
law-suits,  which  still  further  restricted  her 
power  and  lessened  her  income.  So  she  has 
ceased  to  take  much  interest  in  her  own 
belongings,  and  has  constituted  herself 
adviser-in-chief  of  my  dear  sister,  who  has 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  this  estate 
in  undertakings  that,  however  profitable 
they  may  be  in  the  future,  are  unproductive 
up  to  date.  I  am  not  criticising  Sis  at  all, 
and  have  never  objected  to  what  she  has 
done,  although  I  found  myself  involved  in  a 
very  serious  action  for  damages,  which  I  had 
the  chagrin  of  losing,  and  which  ran  me 
into  a  lot  of  expense,  covering  me  with 
injunctions  and  things  of  that  sort.  No 
rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw  with  a  good 
opinion  of  the  law,  and  perhaps  my  own 
detestation  of  the  law  arises  from  my 
having  frequently  broken  it.     If  this  long 


diatribe  bores  you,  just  say  so,  and  Pll  cut 
it  short." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Stranleigh,  with 
evident  honesty,  "  Fm  very  much  interested. 
These  two  ladies,  as  I  understand  the  case, 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  law." 

"  Completely  so." 

"And  unsuccessful  in  the  projects  they 
have  undertaken  ?  " 

"  From  my  point  of  view,  yes.  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  sinking  pots  of  money,  and 
I  don't  see  where  any  of  it  is  coming  back." 

"Of  what  do  these  enterprises  consist  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
conservation  controversy  now  going  on  in 
this  country  ?  " 

"I  fear  I  do  not.  I  am  a  woefully 
ignorant  person." 

"  My  father  had  ideas  about  conservation 
long  before  the  United  States  took  it  up. 
It  is  on  these  ideas  that  Sis  has  been 
working.  You  preserve  water  in  times  of 
flood  and  freshet,  to  be  used  for  power  or  for 
irrigation  throughout  the  year.  Her  first 
idea  was  to  make  a  huge  lake,  extending 
several  miles  up  the  valley  of  this  river. 
That's  where  I  got  into  my  law-suit.  The 
commercial  interests  down  below  held  that 
we  had  no  right  to  put  a  huge  concrete  dam 
across  this  river." 

"  Couldn't  you  put  a  dam  on  your  own 
property  ?  " 

"  It  seems  not.  If  the  river  ran  entirely 
through  my  own  property,  I  could.  Had  I 
paid  more  attention  to  what  was  being  done, 
I  might  perhaps  have  succeeded,  by  getting 
a  bill  through  the  Legislature.  When  I 
tried  that,  I  was  too  late.  The  interests 
below  had  already  applied  to  the  courts  for 
an  injunction,  which,  quite  rightly,  they 
received.  Attempting  to  legalise  the  action, 
not  only  did  I  find  the  Legislature  hostile, 
but  my  clever  opponents  got  up  a  muck- 
raking crusade  against  me,  and  I  w^as  held 
up  by  the  press  of  this  State  as  a  soulless 
monopolist,  anxious  to  increase  my  already 
great  wealth  by  grabbing  what  should  belong 
to  the  whole  people.  The  campaign  of 
personal  calumny  was  splendidly  engineered, 
and,  by  Jupiter,  they  convinced  me  that  I 
was  unfit  for  human  intercourse.  Tables 
of  statistics  were  published  to  prove  how, 
through  railway  and  coal  mine  manipulation, 
I  had  robbed  everybody,  and  they  made  me 
out  about  a  hundred  times  richer  than  I  am, 
although  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
of  the  excess  cash.  Sermons  were  preached 
against  me,  the  pulpit  joining  the  press  in 
denunciation.     I   had   no   friends,  and,  not 
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being  liandj  with  my  pen,  I  made  no  attempt 
at  defence.  I  got  together  a  lot  of  dynamite, 
blew  up  the  partially  constructed  dam,  and 
the  river  still  flows  serenely  on." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  I  saw  an 
immense  dam  on  this  very  river  when  you 
met  me  at  Powerville  railway  station  the 
other  day  ?  " 

Trenton  laughed. 

"  Yes,  that  was  Miss  Maturings  dam." 

"  Miss  Maturin's  ! "  cried  Stranleigh  in 
astonishment. 

"  It  was  built  years  ago  by  her  father,  who 
went  the  right  way  about  it,  having  obtained 
in  a  quiet,  effective  way  the  sanction  of 
Legislature.  Of  course,  when  I  say  it 
belongs  to  Miss  Maturin,  I  mean  that  it  is 
part  of  the  estate  left  by  her  father  ;  and  the 
odd  combination  of  circumstances  brought  it 
about  that  she  was  one  of  my  opponents  in 
the  action  at  law,  w^hereas,  in  strict  justice, 
she  should  have  been  a  defendant  instead  of 
a  plaintiff.  The  poor  girl  was  horrified  to 
learn  her  position  in  the  matter,  and  my 
sister  was  dumbfounded  to  find  in  what  a 
dilemma  she  had  placed  me.  Of  course,  the 
two  girls  should  have  secured  the  advice  of 
some  capable  practical  lawyer  in  the  first 
place  ;  but  they  were  very  self-confident  in 
those  days,  and  Sis  knew  it  was  no  use 
consulting  her  husband,  while  her  brother 
was  too  deeply  immersed  in  his  own  affairs 
to  be  much  aid  as  a  counsellor. 

*'  Well,  they  kept  on  with  their  conservation 
scheme  after  a  time,  and  both  on  this  property 
and  on  Miss  Maturin's  dams  have  been  erected 
on  all  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  river — 
streams  on  either  side  that  take  their  rise 
from  outlying  parts  of  the  estate.  They 
have  built  roads  through  the  forest,  and  have 
caused  to  be  formed  innumerable  lakes,  all 
connected  by  a  serviceable  highway  that 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
automobile  drives  there  is  in  all  the  United 
States — a  drive  smooth  as  a  floor,  running 
for  miles  through  private  property,  and 
therefore  overshadowed  by  no  speed  limit." 

"  By  Jove,  Ned,"  exclaimed  Stranleigh, 
"  you  must  take  me  over  that  course  !  " 

"  I'll  do  better  than  that,  my  boy. 
Constance  Maturin  is  one  of  the  best 
automobilists  I  know  of,  and  she  will  be 
your  guide,  for  these  dams  are  of  the  most 
modern  construction,  each  with  some  little 
kink  of  its  own  that  no  one  understands 
better  than  she  does.  There  is  a  caretaker 
living  in  a  picturesque  little  cottage  at  the 
outlet  of  every  lake,  and  in  each  cottage 
haugs  a  telephone,  so  that  no  matter  how 


far  you  penetrate  into  the  wilderness,  you 
are  in  touch  with  civilisation.  From  this 
house  I  could  call  up  any  one  of  these 
water-wardens,  or  send  out  a  general  alarm, 
bringing  every  man  of  the  corps  to  the 
'phone,  and  the  instructions  from  here  would 
be  heard  simultaneously  by  the  whole  force. 
I  think  the  organisation  is  admirable,  but  it 
runs  into  a  lot  of  money." 

"'And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?' 
Quoth  little  Peterkiii," 

asked  Stranleigh.  "  Do  these  artificial  lakes 
run  any  dynamos  or  turn  any  spindles  ? 
Please  tell  me  all  about  the  war,  and  what 
they  dammed  each  streamlet  for." 

"  Ah,  you  have  me  there  !  The  ladies 
have  not  taken  me  into  their  counsel.  I've 
got  troubles  enough  of  my  own.  One  phase 
of  the  subject  gratifies  me,  and  that  is,  their 
activities  have  in  no  instance  despoiled 
the  landscape — rather  the  contrary.  These 
lakes,  wooded  to  their  brims,  are  altogether 
delightful,  and  well  stocked  with  fish.  In 
many  instances  they  overflow,  causing 
admirable  little  cascades,  which,  although 
not  quite  so  impressive  as  Niagara,  are  most 
refreshing  on  a  hot  day,  while  the  cadence 
of  falling  waters  serves  as  an  acoustic  back- 
ground to  the  songs  of  the  birds — a  musical 
accompaniment,  as  one  might  call  it." 

"  Bravo,  Ned  !  I  call  that  quite  poetical, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  successful  man 
of  business.  I  find  myself  eager  for  that 
automobile  ride  through  this  forest  lakeland. 
When  do  you  say  Miss  Maturin  will  arrive  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  expect  my  sister  will 
call  me  up  by  telephone.  Sis  regards  this  as 
her  own.  She  is  fond  of  leaving  the  giddy 
whirl  of  society  and  settling  down  here  in 
the  solitude  of  the  woods.  I  clear  out  or 
I  stay  in  obedience  to  her  commands.  You 
spoke  of  a  house-party  a  while  ago.  There 
is  to  be  no  house-party,  but  merely  my  sister 
and  her  husband,  with  Miss  Maturin  as  their 
guest.  If  you  would  rather  not  meet  any 
strangers,  I  suggest  that  we  plunge  further 
into  the  wilderness.  At  the  most  remote  lake 
on  this  property,  about  seven  miles  away,  quite 
a  commodious  keeper's  lodge  has  been  built, 
with  room  for,  say,  half  a  dozen  men  who 
are  not  too  slavishly  addicted  to  the  resources 
of  civiUsation.  Yet  life  there  is  not  altogether 
pioneering.  We  could  take  an  automobile 
with  us,  and  the  telephone  would  keep  us 
in  touch  with  the  outside  world.  Fond  of 
fishing  ?  " 

"  Very." 

"  Then  that's  all  right.     I  can  offer  you 
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plenty  of  trout,  either  in  pond  or  stream, 
while  in  a  large  natural  lake,  only  a  short 
distance  away,  there  is  excellent  black  bass. 
I  think  you'll  enjoy  it  up  there." 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  You  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  going.  Unless  ejected  by  force,  I  stay 
here  to  meet  your  sister  and  Miss  Maturin." 

For  a  moment  Trenton  seemed  taken 
aback.  He  had  lost  the  drift  of  things  in 
his  enthusiasm  over  the  lakes. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  he  said  at  last. 
"You  objected  to' meet  anyone  who  might 
wish  you  to  invest  good  money  in  wild -cat 
schemes.  Well,  you're  quite  safe  as  far  as 
those  two  ladies  are  concerned,  as  I  think 
I  assured  you." 

Ned  was  interrupted,  and  seemed  somewhat 
startled  by  a  sonnd  of  murmured  conversation, 
ending  in  a  subdued  peal  of  musical  laughter. 

"  Why,  there's  Sis,  now,"  he  said.  "  I  can 
tell  her  laugh  anywhere." 

As  he  rose  from  the  chair,  the  door  opened, 
and  there  entered  a  most  comely  young  woman 
in  automobile  garb,  noticeably  younger  than 
Trenton,  but  bearing  an  unmistakable  likeness 
to  him. 

"  Hello,  Ned  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  thought 
I'd  find  you  here."  Then,  seeing  his  visitor, 
who  had  risen,  she  paused. 

*'  Lord  Stranleigh,"  said  Trenton,  "  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Yander veldt." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  liOrd 
Stranleigh,"  she  said,  advancing  from  the 
door  and  shaking  hands  with  him. 

"  Why  didn't  you  telephone  ?  "  asked  her 
brother. 

His  sister  laughed  merrily. 

"  I  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
didn't  I  ?  Why  didn't  I  telephone  ? 
Strategy,  my  dear  boy,  strategy  !  This  is 
a  surprise  attack,  and  I'd  no  wish  that  the 
garrison,  forewarned,  should  escape.  I  am 
sure,  Lord  Stranleigh,  that  he  has  been 
descanting  on  the  distraction  of  the  woods 
and  the  camp,  or  perhaps  the  metropolitan 
dissipation  of  Philadelphia,  depending  on 
whether  the  yearning  for  sport  or  his  business 
in  town  was  uppermost  in  his  mind." 

"My  dear  Sis,"  cried  Ned  with  indignation, 
"  that  is  a  libellous  statement !  I  never  so 
much  as  mentioned  Philadelphia,  did  I, 
Stranleigh  ?  You  can  corroborate  what  I 
say." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  said 
Stranleigh  lightly.  "  Your  attempt  to  drag 
me  into  your  family  diflFerences  at  this  point 
of  the  game  is  futile.  I'm  going  to  lie  low 
and  say  nothing,  as  Brer  Rabbit  did,  until 


I  learn  which  of  you  two  is  the  real  ruler  of 
this  liouse.  I  shall  then  boldly  announce 
myself  on  the  side  of  the  leader.  My  position 
here  is  much  too  comfortable  to  be  jeopardised 
by  an  injudicious  partisanship." 

"  As  for  who's  boss,"  growled  Ned,  "  I 
cravenly  admit  at  once  that  Sis  here  is 
monarch  of  all  she  surveys." 

"In  that  case,"  rejoined  Stranleigh, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  apparent  relief,  "  I'm 
on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Mrs.  Yanderveldt, 
he  did  mention  Philadelphia  and  his  office 
there,  speaking  much  about  business  interests," 
coal  mines,  and  what  not,  during  which 
recital  I  nearly  went  to  sleep,  for  I'm  no 
business  man.  He  also  descanted  on  the 
lakes  and  the  waterfalls  and  the  fishing,  and 
on  trout  and  black  bass,  and  would  doubtless 
have  gone  on  to  whales  and  sea-serpents  hg^d 
you  not  come  in  at  the  opportune  moment. 
Please  accept  me  as  your  devoted  champion, 
Mrs.  Yanderveldt." 

"  I  do,  I  do,  with  appreciation  and 
gratitude  !  "  cried  the  lady  merrily.  "I've 
long  wished  to  meet  you,  Lord  Stranleigh, 
for  I  heard  such  glowing  accounts  of  you 
from  my  brother  here,  with  most  fascinating 
descriptions  of  your  estates  in  England,  and 
the  happy  hours  he  spent  upon  them  while 
he  was  your  guest  in  the  Old  Country.  I 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  slight 
return  for  your  kindness  to  this  frowning 
man.  He  is  always  on  nettles  when  I  am 
talking — so  different  from  my  husband  in 
that  respect." 

"  Poor  man,  he  never  has  a  chance  to  get 
a  word  in  edgewise  !  "  growled  Ned.  "  My 
soul  is  my  own,  I'm  happy  to  say." 

"Ah,  yes,"  laughed  the  lady,  '^pro  tern. 
But  although  I  am  saying  so  much  for 
myself,  I  speak  with  equal  authority  for  my 
friend,  Constance  Maturin." 

"Did  you  bring  her  with  you,  or  is  she 
coming  later  ?  "  asked  Trenton  with  some 
anxiety. 

"  She  is  here,  dear  brother,  but  I  could 
not  induce  her  to  enter  this  room  with  me. 
Doubtless  she  wishes  to  meet  you  alone.  She 
is  a  dear  girl,  Lord  Stranleigh,  and  it  will 
be  my  greatest  joy  to  welcome  her  as  a 
sister-in-law." 

A  warm  flush  was  added  to  the  frown 
on  her  brother's  brow,  but  he  made  no 
remark. 

"  Gracious  me,"  cried  the  lady,  laughing 
again,  "  have  I  once  more  put  my  foot  in  it  ? 
Why,  Ned,  what  a  fine  confidential  friend 
you  are  I  If  I  were  a  young  man,  and  so 
sweet   a  girl   had   promised   to  marry   me, 
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I  should  proclaim  the  fact  from  the  house- 
tops." 

"  You  wouldu't  need  to,"  groaned  Ned, 
"  if  you  had  a  sister." 

"  Never  mind  him,"  said  Stranleigh.  "  You 
have  betrayed  no  secret,  Mrs.  Yanderveldt. 
His  own  confused  utterances,  when  referring 
to  the  young  lady,  rendered  any  mere  verbal 
confession  unnecessary.  I  suspected  how 
the  land  lay  at  a  very  early  stage  of  our 
conversation." 

"  Well,  I  think  he  may  congratulate 
himself  that  you  do  not  enter  the  lists  against 
him.  You  possess  some  tact,  which  poor 
Ned  has  never  acquired.  And  now  I'll  make 
him  sit  up  by  informing  him  that  Connie 
Maturin  took  a  special  trip  over  to  England 
recently  in  order  to  meet  you." 

"  To  meet  me  ? "  cried  Stranleigh  in 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  an  amazed  girl  she  was 
to  learn  that  you  had  sailed  for  America. 
She  came  right  back  by  the  next  boat.  She 
has  a  great  plan  in  her  mind  which  requires 
heavy  financing.  My  brother  here  isn't  rich 
enough,  and  I,  of  course,  am  much  poorer 
than  he  is,  so  she  thought  if  she  could 
interest  you,  as  the  leading  capitalist  of 
England " 

*'  Good  Heavens,  girl,"  interrupted  Ned, 
the  perspiration  standing  out  on  his  brow, 
"  do  show  some  consideration  for  what  you 
are  saying  !  Why,  you  rattle  on  without  a 
thought   to   your  words  !     Lord  Stranleigh 

just  made  it  a  proviso  that Oh,  hang  it 

all.  Sis,  you've  put  your  foot  in  it  this  time, 
sure  enough  ! " 

The  lady  turned  on  him  now  with  no 
laughter  on  her  lips  or  merriment  in  her 
tone. 

"  Why,  Ned,  you're  actually  scolding  me  ! 
I  promised  Connie  Maturin  to  help  her,  and 
my  way  of  accomplishing  anything  is  to  go 
directly  for  it." 

"Oh,  Heaven  help  me,"  murmured  Ned, 
"  the  law  courts  have  already  taught  me 
that  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Yanderveldt,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Stranleigh  very  quietly,  "  please  turn  to  your 
champion  and  ignore  this  wretched  man, 
whose  unnecessary  reticence  is  finding  him 
out." 

The  only  person  to  be  embarrassed  by  this 
tangle  of  concealments  and  revelations  was 
Constance  Maturin,  who  had  indulged  in 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Earl  of 
Stranleigh  found  it  difficult  to  become 
acquainted  with  her.  She  seemed  always  on 
her  guard,   and  never  even  approached  the 


subject  which  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand chiefly  occupied  her  thoughts. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  tour  of  the  lakes 
Miss  Maturin  appeared  at  the  wheel  of  the 
very  latest  thing  in  runabouts- — a  six- 
cylindered  machine  of  extraordinary  power, 
that  ran  as  silently  and  smoothly  as  an 
American  watch,  and  all  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  two  persons.  Stranleigh 
ran  his  eye  over  the  graceful  proportions  of 
the  automobile  with  the  keen  appreciation 
of  an  expert,  walking  round  it  slowly  and 
critically,  quite  forgetting  for  the  moment 
the  girl,  who  regarded  him  with  an  expression 
of  amusement.  Looking  up  at  last,  he  saw 
the  smile  playing  about  her  pretty  lips. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall  grant  it,"  she 
repHed,  laughing.  "  To  be  ignored  in  this 
callous  fashion  for  even  the  latest  project  of 
engineering  is  not  in  the  least  flattering." 

"Not  ignored.  Miss  Maturin,"  said 
Stranleigh,  "for  I  was  thinking  of  you, 
although  I  may  have  appeared  absorbed  in 
the  machine." 

"  Thinking  of  me  !  "  she  cried.  "  You 
surely  can't  expect  me  to  believe  that !  The 
gaze  of  a  man  fascinated  by  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a 
man  fascinated  by  a  woman.  I  know, 
because  I  have  seen  both." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  seen  the  latter.  Miss 
Maturin.  But  what  I  have  just  been 
regarding  is  an  omen." 

"  Really  ?  How  mysterious  !  I  thought 
you  saw  only  an  automobile  !  " 

"  No,  I  was  looking  through  the 
automobile  and  beyond,  if  I  may  put  it 
that  way.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  plan 
of  this  car,  although  this  is  the  first  specimen 
that  I  have  examined.  The  car  is  yours 
by  purchase,  I  suppose,  but  it  is  mine  by 
manufacture.  Your  money  bought  it,  but 
mine  made  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  genius 
of  a  young  engineer  in  whom  I  became 
interested.  Perhaps  you  begin  to  see  the 
omen.  Some  time  ago  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  of  assistance  to  a  young  man, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  unqualified 
success.  To-day,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  aid  a  young  woman  with  a 
success  that  will  be  equally  gratifying." 

Stranleigh  gazed  steadily  into  the  clear, 
honest  eyes  of  the  girl,  who  returned  his 
look  witii  a  half-amused  smile.  Now  she 
seemed  suddenly  covered  with  confusion, 
and,  flushing  slightly,  turned  her  attention 
to  the  forest  that  surrounded  them. 
Presently  she  said — 
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"Do  jou  men  worship  onlj  the  god  of 
success  ?  You  have  used  the  word  three  or 
four  times." 

"  Most  men  wish  to  be  successful,  I 
suppose  ;  but  we  all  worship  a  goddess, 
too." 

"  Fm  sorry,"  she  said,  "  that  Mrs. 
Vander veldt  mentioned  my  search  for  a 
capitalist.  I  have  abandoned  the  quest.  I 
am  now  merely  your  guide  to  the  lakes. 
Please  take  a  .seat  in  this  automobile  of 
yours,  Lord  Stranleigh,  and  I  will  be  your 
conductor." 

The  young  mau  stepped  in  beside  her,  and 
a  few  moments  later  they  were  gliding 
rather  than  running  over  a  perfect  road, 
under  the  trees,  in  a  machine  as  noiseless 
as  the  forest.  The  Earl  of  Stranleigh  had 
seen  many  beautiful  regions  of  this  world, 
but  never  any  landscape  just  like  this.  Its 
artificiality  and  its  lack  of  artificiality 
interested  him.  Nothing  could  be  more 
business-like  than  the  construction  of  the 
stout  dams,  and  nothing  more  gently  rural 
than  the  limpid  lakes,  with  the  grand  old 
forest  trees  marshalled  round  their  margins 
like  a  veteran  army  that  had  marched  down 
to  drink,  only  to  be  stricken  motionless  at  the 
water's  edge. 

It  seemed  that  the  silence  of  the  motor- 
car had  enchanted  into  silence  its  occupants. 
The  girl  devoted  her  whole  attention  to  the 
machine  and  its  management.  Stranleigh 
sat  dumb,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  Yallombrosic  tour. 

For  more  than  an  hour  no  word  had  been 
spoken  ;  finally  the  competent  chauffeur 
brought  the  auto  to  a  standstill  at  a  view- 
point near  the  head  of  the  valley,  which 
offered  a  prospect  of  the  brawling  main 
stream. 

"  We  have  now  reached  the  last  of  the 
lakes  in  this  direction,"  she  said  quietly. 
*'  I  think  your  automobile  is  admirable,  Lord 
Stranleigh." 

The  young  man  indulged  in  a  deep  sigh 
of  satisfaction. 

"  As  a  landscape  gardener  on  a  marvellous 
scale,  you  are  without  a  competitor,  Miss 
Maturin." 

The  girl  laughed  very  sweetly. 

"  That  is  a  compliment  to  Nature  rather 
than  to  me.  I  have  merely  let  the  wilderness 
alone,  so  far  as  road-making  and  dam- 
building  would  allow  me." 

"  In  that  very  moderation  lies  genius— 
the  leaving  alone.  Will  you  forgive  the 
inquisitiveness  of  a  mere  man,  whom  you 
suspected  at  our  outset  of   guQcess- worship, 


if  he  asks  what  practical  object  you  have  in 
view  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  should  have  thought  that  was 
self-evident  to  an  observant  person  like 
yourself,"  she  said  airily.  "  These  lakes 
conserve  the  water,  storing  it  in  time  of 
flood  for  use  in  time  of  scarcity.  By  means 
of  sluices  we  obtain  partial  control  of  the 
main  stream." 

"  You  flatter  me  by  saying  I  am  observant. 
I  fear  that  I  am  rather  the  reverse,  except 
where  my  interest  is  aroused,  as  is  the  case 
this  morning.  Is  conservation  your  sole 
object,  then  ?  " 

"  Is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is.  I  know  little  of  civil 
engineering,  absorbing  craft  though  it  is.  I 
have  seen  its  marvels,  along  your  own  lines, 
in  America,  Egypt,  India,  and  elsewhere. 
As  we  progressed,  I  could  not  help  noticing 
that  the  dams  built  to  restrain  these  lakes 
seemed  unnecessarily  strong." 

A  slight  shadow  of  annoyance  flitted 
across  the  expressive  countenance  of 
Constance  Maturin,  but  was  gone  before  he 
saw  it. 

"  You  are  shrewder  than  you  admit.  Lord 
Stranleigh,  but  you  forget  what  I  said  about 
freshets.  The  lakes  are  placid  enough  now, 
but  you  should  see  them  after  a  cloud-burst 
back  in  the  mountains." 

"  Nevertheless,  the  dams  are  bulky  enough 
to  hold  back  the  Nile." 

"  Appearances  are  often  deceitful.  They 
are  simply  strong  enough  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  American  engineering  practice 
does  not  go  in  for  useless  encumbrance. 
Each  dam  serves  two  purposes.  It  holds 
back  the  water  and  it  contains  a  power- 
house. In  some  of  these  power-houses 
turbines  and  dynamos  are  already  placed." 

"  Ah,  now  I  understand.  You  must 
perceive  that  I  am  a  very  stupid  individual." 

"You  are  a  very  persistent  person,"  said 
the  young  woman  decisively. 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  Allow  me  to  take  advantage  of  that 
reputation  by  asking  what  you  intend  to  do 
with  the  electricity  when  you  have  produced 
it?"    • 

"  We  have  no  plans." 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  was  merely  an  xinglicised  expression 
of  astonishment." 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  No." 

They  were  sitting  together  on  the 
automobile  seat,  deep  in  the  shade  of  the 


'**This,'  he  cried,  'is  murder!'" 
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foliage  above  them,  but  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  indignant  face  which  she  turned 
towards  him,  it  almost  appeared  as  if  the  sun 
shone  upon  it.  She  seemed  about  to  speak, 
thought  better  of  it,  and  reached  forward  to 
the  little  lever  that  controlled  the  self -starting 
apparatus.  She  found  his  hand  there  before 
she  could  carry  out  her  intention. 

"I  am  returning,  Lord  Stranleigh,"  she 
said  icily. 

"  Not  yet." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  seat. 

"  Mr.  Trenton  told  me  you  were  a 
gentleman,  and  the  most  polite  he  had  ever 
met.  I  have  seldom  found  him  so  mistaken 
in  an  impression." 

"  Was  it  a  polite  man  you  set  out  to  find 
in  your  recent  trip  to  Europe  ?  " 

As  the  girl  made  no  reply,  Stranleigh 
went  on — 

"  My  politeness  is  something  like  the  dams 
we  have  been  considering.  It  contains  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  There  is 
concealed  power  within  it.  You  may  meet 
myriads  of  men  well  qualified  to  teach  me 
courtesy,  but  when  this  veneer  of  social 
observance  is  broken,  you  come  to  pretty 
much  the  same  material  underneath.  I 
seldom  permit  myself  the  luxury  of  an  escape 
from  the  conventions,  but  on  rare  occasions 
I  break  through.  For  that  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Impressed  by  your  sincerity,  I  forgot  for  the 
moment  everything  but  your  own  need  in 
the  present  crisis." 

"  What  crisis  ?  "  she  asked  indignantly. 

"  The  financial  crisis  caused  by  your 
spending  your  every  available  resource  on 
this  so-called  conservation  policy.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  you  are  now  a  bankrupt. 
Mrs.  Yanderveldt  has  contributed  all  she  can, 
and  both  you  and  she  are  afraid  to  tell  her 
brother  the  true  state  of  the  case.  You  fear 
you  will  get  little  sympathy  from  him,  for  he 
is  absorbed  in  coal  mines  and  railways,  and 
both  of  you  have  already  felt  his  annoyance 
at  the  law-suit  in  which  you  involved  him. 
Hence  your  desperate  need  of  a  capitalist. 
A  really  pohte  man  would  be  a  more  pleasant 
companion  than  I,  but  he  is  not  worth  that. 
Miss  Maturin  !  " 

Stranleigh  removed  his  hand  from  the 
lever  long  enough  to  snap  fingers  and  thumb, 
but  he  instantly  replaced  it  when  he  saw  her 
determination  to  start  the  machine. 

"  The  man  of  the  moment,  Miss  Maturin, 
is  a  large  and  reckless  capitalist.  I  am  that 
capitalist." 

He  released  his  hold  of  the  lever  and  sat 
upright.    The  sternness  of  his  face  relaxed. 


"  Now,  Miss  Maturin,  turn  on  the  power. 
Take  me  where  you  like  ;  dump  me  into  anj 
of  those  lakes  you  choose :  the  water  is 
crystal  clear,  and  I'm  a  good  swimmer." 
And  -  with  this  Stranleigh  indulged  in  a 
hearty  laugh,  his  own  genial  self  once  more. 

"You  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said 
resentfully. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not.  Another  contradiction, 
you  see  !  I  am  laughing  at  myself.  There's 
nothing  I  loathe  so  much  as  strenuousness, 
and  here  I  have  fallen  into  the  vice.  It  is 
the  influence  of  that  brawling  river  below  us, 
I  think  ;  but  the  river  becomes  still  enough 
and  useful  enough  when  it  reaches  the  great 
lake  at  Power ville,  which  is  big  enough  to 
swallow  all  these  little  ponds." 

The  girl  made  no  motion  towards  the 
lever,  but  sat  very  still,  lost  in  thought. 
When  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  exceedingly 
quiet. 

"  You  complimented  Nature  a  while  ago, 
intending,  as  I  suppose,  to  compliment  me, 
but  I  think,  after  all,  the  greater  compliment 
is  your  straight  talk,  which  I  admire,  although 
I  received  it  so  petulantly.  I  shall  make  no 
apology  beyond  saying  that  my  mind  is  very 
much  perturbed.  Your  surmise  is  absolutely 
correct.  It  isn't  that  I've  spent  the  whole  of 
my  fortune  and  my  friend's  fortune  in  this 
conservation  scheme.  It  is  because  I  have 
built  a  model  city  on  the  heights  above 
Powerville.  I  was  promised  assistance  from 
the  banks,  which  is  now  withheld,  largely,  I 
suspect,  through  the  opposition  of  John  L. 
Boscombe,  a  reputed  millionaire.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  Boscombe  and  I  are 
the  owners  of  Powerville  and  the  mills  there  ; 
but,  although  this  place  was  founded  and 
built  up  by  my  father,  I  am  a  minority 
stock-holder,  and  powerless.  Boscombe 
exercises  control.  Any  suggestions  or 
protests  of  mine  are  ignored,  for  Boscombe, 
like  my  father,  has  little  faith — no  faith  at 
all,  in  fact — in  the  business  capacity  of  a 
woman. 

"  I  have  tried,  as  I  hinted,  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  other  capitalists,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  any  appeal  is  futile  that 
does  not  impinge  directly  upon  cupidity.  If 
there  is  the  least  hint  of  philanthropy  in  the 
project,  every  man  of  money  fights  shy 
of  it." 

"  I  am  an  exception,"  said  Stranleigh 
eagerly.  "  Philanthropy  used  to  be  a  strong 
point  with  me,  though  I  confess  I  was  never 
very  successful  in  its  exercise.  What 
humanitarian  scheme  is  in  your  mind,  Miss 
Maturin  ?  " 
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Again  she  sat  silent  for  some  moments, 
indecision  and  doubt  on  her  fair  brow. 
Presently  she  said,  as  if  pulling  herself 
together — 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,  Lord  Stranleigh. 
You  yourself  have  just  admitted  disbelief, 
and  my  plan  is  so  fantastic  that  I  dare  not 
submit  it  to  criticism." 

"  I  suppose  your  new  city  is  in  opposition 
to  the  old  town  down  in  the  valley  ?  You 
alone  are  going  to  compete  with  Boscombe 
and  yourself." 

''  That  is  one  w^ay  of  putting  it." 

"  Very  well,  I  am  with  you.  Blow 
Boscombe  !  say  I.  I've  no  head  for  business, 
so  I  shan't  need  to  take  any  advice.  I  shall 
do  exactly  what  you  tell  me.  What  is  the 
first  move  ?  " 

*'  The  first  move  is  to  set  your  brokers  in 
New  York  at  work,  and  buy  a  block  of 
Powerville  stock." 

"  I  see,  so  that  you  and  I  together  have 
control,  instead  of  Boscombe  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'•  That  shall  be  done  as  quick  as  telegraph 
can  give  instructions.     What  next  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  required  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  liquidate  the  claims  upon  me, 
incurred  through  the  building  of  the  city." 

"  Yery  good.  That  money  shall  be  at 
your  disposal  within  two  or  three  days." 

"  As  for  security,  I  regret " 

"  Don't  mention  it.  My  security  is  my 
great  faith  in  Ned  Trenton,  also  in  yourself. 
Say  no  more  about  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Lord  Stranleigh,  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  say.  This  may 
involve  you  in  an  action  of  law,  so  serious 
that  the  suit  of  which  Ned  complains  will 
appear  a  mere  amicable  arrangement  by 
comparison." 

"That's  all  right.  I  am  a  natural  born 
law-breaker,  and  love  a  legal  contest,  because 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  competent  lawyers.  No  personal 
activity  is  required  of  me,  and  I  am  an 
indolent  man." 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was 
accomplished  even  sooner  than  Stranleigh 
had  promised,  but  the  first  part  hung  fire. 
The  brokers  in  New  York  could  not  acquire 
any  Powerville  stock,  as  was  shown  by  their 
application  to  Miss  Maturin  herself.  Neither 
had  their  efforts  been  executed  with  that 
secrecy  which  Stranleigh  had  enjoined.  He 
realised  this  when  John  L.  Boscombe  called 
upon  him.     He  went  directly  to  the  point. 

"  I  am  happy  to  meet  you.  Lord  Stranleigh, 
and,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'd  like  to  say  that 


you  are  more  greatly  in  need  of  advice  at 
this  moment  than  any  man  in  America." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Boscombe. 
I  am  always  in  need  of  good  advice,  and  I 
appreciate  it." 

"  An  application  was  made  to  me  from 
New  York  for  a  block  of  stock.  That  stock 
is  not  for  sale,  but  I  dallied  with  the  brokers, 
made  investigations,  and  traced  the  inquiry 
to  you." 

"  Very  clever  of  you,  Mr.  Boscombe." 

"  I  learn  that  you  propose  to  finance  Miss 
Constance  Maturin,  who  is  a  junior  partner 
in  my  business." 

"  I  should  not  think  of  contradicting  so 
clever  a  man  as  yourself,  Mr.  Boscombe. 
What  do  you  advise  in  the  premises  ?  " 

"  I  advise  you  to  get  out,  and  quick,  too." 

"If  I  don't,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  do  nothing.  She  will  do  all 
that  is  necessary.  That  woman  is  stark  mad. 
Lord  Stranleigh.  Her  own  father  recognised 
it  when  he  bereft  her  of  all  power  in  the 
great  business  he  founded.  If  she  had  her 
way,  she'd  ruin  the  company  inside  a  year 
with  her  harebrained  schemes — love  of  the 
dear  people,  and  that  sort  of  guff." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  noticed  no 
dementia  on  the  part  of  Miss  Maturin,  who 
seemed  to  me  a  most  cultivated  and  very 
charming  young  lady.  You  will  permit  me, 
I  hope,  to  thank  you  for  your  warning,  and 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  can  giwe  you  no 
decision  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I  am 
a  slow-minded  person,  and  need  time  to  think 
over  things." 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  Personally,  I  come 
to  sudden  conclusions,  and  once  I  make  up 
my  mind  I  never  change  it." 

"  A  most  admirable  gift.  I  wish  I  possessed 
it." 

Lord  Stranleigh  said  nothing  of  this 
interview^  to  Constance  Maturin,  beyond 
telling  her  that  the  acquisition  of  stock 
appeared  to  be  hopeless,  as,  indeed,  proved 
to  be  the  case. 

"  Boscombe  appears  to  be  a  stubborn 
person,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  he's  all  that,"  the  girl  replied,  with 
a  sigh.  "  He  cares  for  one  thing  only,  the 
making  of  money,  and  in  that  I  must  admit 
he  has  been  very  successful." 

"  Well,  we've  got  a  little  cash  of  our  ow^n," 
said  Stranleigh,  with  a  laugh. 

Miss  Maturin  and  Mrs.  Vanderveldt 
celebrated  a  national  holiday  by  the  greatest 
entertainment  ever  given  in  that  district. 
The  mills  had  been  shut  down  for  a  week, 
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and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
valley  city  had  been  invited  up  to  the 
new  town  on  the  heights.  There  was  a 
brass  band,  and  a  sumptuous  lay  out  of 
refreshments,  all  free  to  the  immense 
crowd.  The  ladies,  for  days  before,  visited 
everyone  in  the  valley  and  got  a  promise 
of  attendance ;  but,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  an  amazing  corps  of  men 
was  organised,  equipped  with  motor-cars, 
which  scoured  the  valley  from  Powerville 
downward,  gathering  in  such  remnants 
of  humanity  a^  fdr  any  reason  had  neglected 
to  attend  the  show.  Miss  Maturin  said 
she  was  resolved  this  entertainment  should 
be  a  feature  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
State. 

The  shutting  down  of  the  mills  had 
caused  the  water  in  the  immense  dam  to 
rise,  so  that  now  the  sluices  at  the  top 
added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene 
by  supplying  waterfalls  more  than  sixty 
feet  high,  a  splendid  view  of  which 
was  obtainable  from  the  new  city  on  the 
heights.  Suddenly  it  was  noticed  that 
these  waterfalls  increased  in  power,  until 
their  roar  filled  the  valley.  At  last  the 
w^hole  lip  of  the  immense  dam  began  to 
trickle,  and  an  ever-augmenting  Niagara  of 
waters  poured  over. 

"  Great  Heavens,"  cried  Boscombe,  who 
was  present  to  sneer  at  these  activities, 
"  there  must  have  been  a  cloud-burst  in  the 
mountains  !  " 

He  shouted  for  the  foreman. 

"  Where   are   the  tenders  of   the  dam  ?  " 


he  cried.  "  Send  them  to  lower  those  sluice 
and  let  more  water  out." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Constance  Maturin, 
who  had  just  come  out  of  the  main  telephone 
building.  "  There  can  be  no  danger, 
Mr.  Boscombe.  You  always  said  that  dam 
was  strong  enough  when  I  protested  it 
wasn't." 

"  So  it  is  strong  enough,  but  not " 

"  Look  !  "  she  cried,  pointing  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake.     "  See  that  wave  I  " 

"  A  flood  !  "  exclaimed  Boscombe. 

As  he  spoke,  the  wave  burst  against  the 
dam,  and  now  they  had  Niagara  in  reality. 
There  was  a  crash  and  what  seemed  to  be  a 
series  of  explosions,  then  the  whole  structure 
dissolved  aw^ay,  and  before  the  appalled  eyes 
of  the  sightseers  the  valley  town  crumpled 
up  like  a  pack  of  cards,  and  even  the  tall 
mills  themselves,  that  staggered  at  the  impact 
of  the  flood,  slowly  settled  down  and  were 
engulfed  in  the  turmoil  of  maddened  waters. 

For  a  time  no  voice  could  be  heard  in 
the  deafening  uproar.  It  was  Boscombe 
who  spoke  when  the  waters  began  to 
subside. 

"  This,"  he  cried,  "  is  murder  !  " 

He  glared  at  Constance  Maturin,  who 
stood  pale,  silent,  and  trembling. 

"  I  told  you  she  was  mad  !  "  he  roared  at 
Stranleigh.  "  It  is  your  money  that  in  some 
devilish  way  has  caused  this  catastrophe.  If 
any  lives  are  lost,  it  is  rank  murder  !  " 

"  It  is  murder,"  agreed  Stranleigh  quietly. 
"  Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  weakness  of 
that  dam  should  be  hanged  !  " 


THE    WEST    WIND. 


Tf'HE  wind  that  blows  from  the  west 
"      Taps  at  my  window,  sighing; 
But  I  pull  the  curtains  close, 
I'll  hear  no  more  its  crying. 


There  is  salt  upoa  its  mouth, 
it  is  full  of  ghostly  laughter, 
And  dim  shades  and  shadows  come 
To  call  by  roof  and  rafter. 


Oh,  the  north  wind,  it  is  good ! 

I  run  to  meet  it  singing. 

And  the  south  hath  summer's  breath, 

Like  to  a  censer  swinging. 


From  the  far-off  hills  it  blows, 
It  is  full  of  phantom  sighing; 
Where  lost  dear  voices  speak, 
To  hurt  me  with  their  crying. 


And  the  east  is  as  a  voice 
That  calls  me  from  my  sleeping. 
The  wind  that  comes  from  the  west, 
It  fills  my  heart  with  weeping. 


Then  blow,  sweet  breath  of  the  south, 
Blow  for  my  good  to-morrow, 
The  wind  that  comes  from  the  west 
Brings  to  my  heart  but  sorrow. 
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The  Sportsmen  of  Dickens. 

By    W.    WALTER    CROTCH. 


Mr.  Walter  Crotch,  the  writer  of  the  following  article,  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Dickensiaii 
students  living.  It  was  he  who,  ten  years  ago,  whilst  editing  Dickens's  old  journal,  "  Household  Words,"  conceived 
the  idea  of  banding  together  all  admirers  of  the  great  novelist  in  an  organisation  to  be  known  as  The  Dickens 
Fellowship.  To-day  it  has  branches  not  only  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom,  but  practically  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken  and  the  fame  of  the  mid-Victorian  writer  has  spread.  Mr.  Crotch  is  the  author  of  the 
recently-published  book,  "Charles  Dickens,  Social  Keformer,"  which  has  already  aroused  much  interest  and 
discussion  in  political  and  literary  circles, — Editor. 


IT  is  undeniably  curious  that,  much  as 
has  been  written  of  late  upon  Charles 
Dickens  and  his  work,  nobodj  has  so 
far  thought  it  worth  while  to  touch  upon 
one  aspect  of  his  novels,  viewed  from  which 
he  becomes  one 
of  the  most 
vivacious  ex- 
ponents of 
sport  in  our 
literature. 

Dickens  had 
an  intense 
sympathy  with 
sportsmen.  His 
love  of  the  open 
air,  his  delight 
in  rapidity  of 
movemen  t — 
w^ho  has  written 
of  coach  rides 
as  he  did  ? — his 
boyish  abandon 
to  the  whim  of 
the  moment : 
his  pride  of 
artistry,  which 
made  him  do  a 
thing  well  for 
its  own  sake, 
independent  of 
fee  or  reward, 
gate  money  or 
purse  ;  above 
all,  his  fierce 
delight  in  a 
good  fight — these  things,  which  he  shared 
with  all  true  sportsmen,  endeared  them  to 
him,  and  resulted  in  some  of  the  most 
delightful  and  arresting  sketches  and 
portraits  that  even  he  ever  achieved. 

Take  for  instance,  "  The  Game  Chicken," 
a  perfect  type,  a  complete  realisation  of  the 
old  kind  of  "pug."  Look  at  him  as  he 
stands  "in  his  shaggy  w^hite  waistcoat  and 
flat-brimmed   hat,   which   he  always   stood 


L'HE      GAME      CHICKEN       IN       "  DOMBEY      AND      SON. 

FroTTi  the  drawing  hy  Hahlot  K.  Browne^  "  Phiz." 


weighing  in  both  hands,  twitching  his  head 
and  nose,  both  of  which  had  been  a  good 
many  times  broken  and  but  indifferently 
repaired."  We  are  back  at  once  to  the  old 
days  of  the  ring,  when  championships  were 

not  fought  out 
"   "  '  ^  in  the  decorous 

seclusion  of  the 
National  Sport- 
ing Chib,  but  in 
a  suburban 
field,  with  the 
police  held  at 
bay  by  madly 
excited  crowds, 
wildly  cheering 
the  combatants; 
back  to  the 
days  when  Tom 
Sayers's  fight 
with  He  en  an, 
watched  by  the 
Prime  Minister 
himself,  made 
liim  the  idol  of 
half  the  nation, 
a  n  d  every 
s  chool-boy 
founded  his 
form  on  that 
of  "  The  Tipton 
Slasher."  The 
particular  com- 
bat which  had 
rescued  "The 
C  h  i  c  k  e  n  " 
from  obscurity  was,  as  Mr.  Toots  told  Captain 
Cuttle,his  fight  with  "  The  Nobby  Shropshire 
One,"  and  he  had  been  thereon  retained  to 
instruct  Paul  Dombey's  friend  in  "  the  noble 
art."  Capitally  they  got  on  till  his  patron 
would  not  let  him  chastise  his  successful 
rival  in  Florence  Dombey's  affections,  and 
then — 

" '  Come,  master,'  said  the  Chicken,  *  is  it 
to  be  gammon  or  pluck  ?     Which  ? ' 
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" '  Chicken,'  returned  Mr.  Toots,  *  your 
expressions  are  coarse  and  your  meaning  is 
obscure.' 

"'Wlij,  then,  I  tell  you  what,  master,' 
said  the  Chicken,  '  this  is  where  it  is.  It's 
mean.' 

"  '  What  is  mean,  Chicken  ?  '  asked  Mr. 
Toots. 

"  '  It  is,'  said  the  Chicken,  with  a  frightful 
corrugation  of  his  broken  nose.  '  There  ! 
Now,  master !  Wot !  W'en  you  go  and 
blow  on  this  'ere  match  to  the  stiff  'un ' — by 


my  sentiments  is.  I  can't  abear  a  meanness. 
I'm  afore  the  public,  I'm  to  be  heerd  on  at 
the  bar  of  **  The  Little  Helephant,"  and  no 
Grov'ner  o'  mine  mustn't  go  and  do  what's 
mean.  W'y,  it's  moan,'  said  the  Chicken, 
with  increased  expression.  *  That's  where  it 
is.     It's  mean.' 

" '  Chicken,'  said  Mr.  Toots,  '  you  disgust 
me.' 

"  '  Master,'  returned  the  Chicken,  putting 
on  his  hat,  'there's  a  pair  on  us,  then. 
Come  !     Here's  a  offer  !     You've  spoke  to 
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which  deprecatory  appellation  it  has  been 
since  supposed  that  the  Game  One  intended 
to  signify  Mr.  Dombey — 'and  when  you 
could  knock  the  winner  and  all  the  kit  of 
'em  dead  out  of  wind  and  time,  are  you 
going  to  give  in  ?  To  give  in  ?  '  said  the 
Chicken  with  contemptuous  emphasis.  '  W'y, 
it's  mean  ! ' 

" '  Chicken,'  said  Mr.  Toots  severely, 
*  you're  a  perfect  vulture  !  Your  sentiments 
are  atrocious  ! ' 

"'My  sentiments  is  game  and  fancy, 
master,'  returned  the  Chicken.     '  That's  wot 


me  more  than  once't  or  twice't  about  the 
public  hne.  Never  mind  !  Give  me  a 
Fi'typunnote  to-morrow  and  let  me  go.' 

"'Chicken,'  returned  Mr.  Toots,  'after 
the  odious  sentiments  you  have  expressed,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  part  on  such  terms.' 

*'  *  Done,  then,'  said  the  Chicken.  '  It's  a 
bargain.  This  here  conduct  of  yourn  won't 
suit  mz/  book,  master.  W'y,  it's  mean,'  said 
the  Chicken,  who  seemed  equally  unable  to 
get  beyond  that  point,  and  to  stop  short  of 
it.     '  That's  where  it  is.     It's  mean  ! ' " 

"  It's  mean,  that's  wot  it  is,  it's  mean." 
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Somehow  one  feels  that  the  words  are 
eloquent  of  a  simplicity,  a  code  of  honour 
even,  whose  edge  has  got  more  than  a  little 
blunted  these  days,  when  even  boxing  contests 
are  not  above  suspicion  of  being  worked  and 
not  won.  "The  Chicken"  himself  may  have 
been  a  humbug,  but  his  words,  at  least, 


,i^\ 


near  Cloisterham  Weir  with  his  amiable 
head,  much  to  the  invigoration  of  his  frame, 
he  assisted  his  circulation  by  boxing  at  a 
looking-glass  with  great  science  and  prowess. 
A  fresh  and  healthy  portrait  the  looking-glass 
presented  of  the  Reverend  Septimus,  feinting 
and   dodging   with   the    utmost    artfulness, 


"  MR.     WINKLK    .    .    .    SHOT    AT    THE    CROW     AND    WOUNDED    THE     PIGEON." 

From,  the  drawing  by  T.  Onwhyn,  illustrating  the  scene  in  "  The  Pickwick  Papers.' 


ring  true.  But  then  it  sufficed  for  all  good 
sportsmen,  and  the  Reverend  Minor  Canon 
Crisparkle,  of  Cloisterham  Cathedral,  in 
"  Edwin  Drood,"  who,  like  "  The  Chicken," 
"could  do  a  bit  with  his  hands  quietly," 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  formula,  marked  contrast  as  he 
presents  to  "  The  Chicken,"  when — 

"  Having   broken   the   thin   morning   ice 


and  hitting  out  from  the  shoulder  with 
the  utmost  straightness,  while  his  radiant 
features  teemed  with  innocence,  and  soft- 
hearted benevolence  beamed  from  his  boxing- 
gloves   ..." 

And  then  enter  the  Minor  Canon's  mother, 
and  the  glo\^es  are  put  away. 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  see  .  .  .  the  old  lady 
standing  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud,  and 
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her  son,  Minor  Canon,  nevertheless,  standiug 
with  bent  head  to  hear  it,  he  being  within  five 
years  of  forty  :  much  as  he  had  stood  to  hear 
the  same  words  from  the  same  lips  when  he 
was  within  five  months  of  four." 

A  good  type  of  sportsman,  surely  ! 

"  The  Little  Helephant,"  at  whose  bar  "  The 
Game  Chicken  "  was  usually  to  be  found,  was 
one  of  those  jolly  fine  old  inns  that  no  one 


of  good  company,  some  among  whom,  we 
may  be  sure,  could  sing  a  good  song  or  tell 
a  good  story  at  a  minute's  notice.  It  was 
from  such  an  inn  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
companions  set  out  for  Dingley  Dell,  where 
Mr.  Winkle  performed  his  memorable  feat 
of  shooting  at  a  crow  and  wounding  a 
pigeon.  Who  does  not  remember  that 
immortal  scene  ? 


M,  •; 
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THE    CRICKET    MATCH    AT    MUGGLETON. 

From  the  rare  plate  by  JR.  W.  Buss,  done  to  illustrate  the  scene  in  ' '  The  Pickwick  Papers,*'  but 

subsequently  suppressed. 


in  the  world  has  depicted  with  the  charm 
and  clearness  of  Dickens.  And  what 
delightful  places  they  were,  and  how  much 
they  stood  for  in  the  lives  of  our  robust 
forbears  !  "  Great,  rambling,  queer  old  places 
they  w^ere,  with  galleries  and  passages  and 
staircases  wide  enough  and  antiquated  enough 
to  furnish  materials  for  a  hundred  ghosts," 
but  with  jolly  roaring  fires  in  the  grates,  and 
parlours  decked  with  red  holly,  and  plenty 


"'Now,  Mr.  Winkle,'  said  the  host,  re- 
loading his  own  gun,  '  fire  away.' 

"  Mr.  Winkle  advanced  and  levelled  his 
gun.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  cowered 
involuntarily  to  escape  damage  from  the 
heavy  fall  of  rooks  which  they  felt  quite 
certain  would  be  occasioned  by  the  devas- 
tating barrel  of  their  friend.  There  was  a 
solemn  pause — a  shout — flapping  of  wings — 
a  faint  cHck. 
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MU.     PICKWICK    SLIDES. 

Fro7n  the  drawinj  by  Ilahlot  K.  Browne,  ^'  Phiz." 


a  portion   of   the   charge  in  his 
left  arm." 

Pickwick  it  is,  surely,  that  more 
than  any  other  work  captures  and 
preserves  the  best  characteristics 
of  our  race.  That  fine,  careless 
simplicity  of  its  hero,  over  which 
we  have  all  laughed  so  frequently, 
is,  after  all,  speaking  quite 
seriously,  the  quintessence  of  true 
sportsmanship,  which,  win  or  lose, 
cares  not  so  that  it  plays  the 
game.  Perhaps  the  modern  young 
man,  cumbered  with  much  serving 
at  tennis,  who  takes  golf  more 
seriously  than  he  does  life,  may 
tell  me  that  Pickwick,  Winkle, 
and  Tupman  were  duifers  who 
made  asses  of  themselves  every 
time  they  joined  in  any  sport 
worthy  the  name.  That  is  largely 
true.  But  the  point  is  that  none 
the  less  they  were  sportsmen  all 
the  time,  ready  to  take  the  odds 
at  any  moment  and  to  join  in  any 
fun  that  was  going.  They  did 
not  mind  failing  ;  they  did  not 
mind    being    laughed    at.      The 


•  Hallo  ! '  said  the  old  gentle- 
inquired 


^•S'  r  -'■„'>-" 


go?' 


man. 

"'Won't    it 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"'Missed  lire,'  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
who  was  very  pale,  probably  from 
disappointment. 

"  '  Odd,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, taking  the  gun.  '  Never 
knew  one  of  them  to  miss  fire 
before.  Why,  I  don't  see  any- 
thing of  the  cap  ! ' 

"  '  Bless  my  soul  ! '  said  Mr. 
Winkle.  '  I  declare  I  forgot  the 
cap ! ' 

"  The  slight  omission  was 
rectified.  Mr.  Pickwick  crouched 
again.  Mr.  Winkle  stepped 
forward  with  an  air  of  deter- 
mination and  resolution,  and 
Mr.  Tupman  looked  out  from 
behind  a  tree.  The  boy 
shouted;  four  birds  flew  out. 
Mr.  Winkle  fired.  There  was 
a  scream  as  of  an  individual 
—  not  a  rook  —  in  corporeal 
anguish.  Mr.  Tupman  had 
saved  the  lives  of  innumerable 
unoffending  birds  by  receiving 


THE    SHOOTING    PICNIC    AT    BURY    ST.     EDMUNDS. 

From  the  drawin.g  by  T.  Onwhyn, 
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Pickwickians  joined  m  games,  not  for 
swagger,  or  to  show  their  cleverness,  or  even 
because  they  had  wasted  so  much  of  their 
lives  in  studying  them  that  they  were  expert 
players.  They  went  in  simply  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  Witness  dear  old  Pickwick's 
pliidht  when  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  follow  Wardle  down  the  slide  — 
*'  He  paused,  considered,   pulled   off  his 


eagerness  as  if  all  their  future  prospects  in 
life  depended  upon  their  expedition. 

"  It  was  the  most  intensely  interesting 
thing  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  performed  his  share  of  the 
ceremony  ;  to  watch  the  torture  of  anxiety 
with  which  he  viewed  the  person  behind, 
gaining  upon  him  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
tripping  him  up  ;  to  see  him  gradually  expend 


LOKD    MUTANHEAD    DRIVING    HIS    MAIL-CART. 

A  new  drawing  by  C.  E.  L'^ock  to  illustrate  the  scene  as  described 
in  "The  Pickwick  Papers.'* 


gloves  and  put  them  in  his  hat  ;  took  two 
or  three  short  runs,  balked  as  often,  and  at 
last  took  another  run  and  w^ent  slowly  and 
gravely  down  the  slide,  with  his  feet  about 
a  yard  and  a  quarter  apart,  amidst  the 
gratified  shouts  of  all  the  spectators. 

''  *  Keep  the  pot  a-biling,  sir  ! '  said  Sam  ; 
and  down  went  Wardle  again,  and  then 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Sam,  and  then 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  then  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and 
then  the  fat  boy,  and  then  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
following  closely  upon  each  other's  heels, 
and  running  after  each  other  with  as  much 


the  painful  force  he  had  put  on  at  first,  and 
then  turn  slowly  round  on  the  slide,  with 
his  face  towards  the  point  from  w^hich  he 
started  ;  to  contemplate  the  playful  smile 
which  mantled  on  his  face  when  he  had 
accomplished  the  distance,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  turned  round  when  he  had 
done  so,  and  ran  after  his  predecessor  :  his 
black  gaiters  tripping  pleasantly  through  the 
snow,  and  his  eyes  beaming  cheerfulness  and 
gladness  through  his  spectacles.  And  when 
he  was  knocked  down — which  happened,  upon 
the  average,  every  third  round — it  was  the 


( 
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EARLY    SPORTING 

Robert  Seymour's  design  for  the  cover  of  *'The  Pickwick  Papers."  This 
adventure  and  Mr.  Pickwick  fishing  (page  559)  are  not  mentioned  in  the  hook. 
They  were  drawn  to  carry  out  Seymour's  original  idea  of  a  sporting  club,  to 
rvhich  Dickens  was  to  write  descriptive  matter ;  but,  although  he  began  in 
this  strain,  the  positions  ivere  quickly  changed,  and  Seymour  drew  to 
Dickens's  letterpress.  After  the  suicide  of  Seymour — before  the  fourth 
number  was  published — the  sporting  club  was  dropped. 


"\J 


most  invigorating  sight  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  to 
behold  him  gather  up  his  hat,  gloves,  and  handkerchief 
with  a  glowing  countenance,  and  resume  his  station  in  the 
ranks  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  nothing  could  abate."" 
If  there  is  something  exquisitely  ludicrous  in  this 
immortal  picture  of  Pickwick  on  the  ice,  there  is,  at  all 
events,  nothing  of  vulgarity  about  it.  It  is  redeemed 
from  that  by  its  simplicity,  and  the  true  sportsmanship 
of  the  man  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that,  when  Winkle 
pretends  to  be  able  to  skate,  he  is  denounced  by  his  friend 
as  a  transparent  humbug.  But  one  is  not  so  sure  about 
my  Lord  Mutanhead,  one  of  the  young  bloods  whom 
Mr.  Pickwick  meets  in  the  Bath  Assembly  Rooms.  His 
'lordship's  wonderful  mail-cart  that  he  used  to  drive 
along  the  Bristol  road  was,  he  said,  "  *  the  neatest, 
pwettiest,  gwacefullest  thing  that  ever  wan  upon  wheels. 
Painted  wed  with  acweam  piebald,' "  as  he  told  the  M.C. 
at  the  Pump  Room. 

"  '  With  a  real  box  for  the  letters  and  all  complete,' 
said  the  Honourable  Mr.  Crushton. 

" '  And  a  little  seat  in  fwont,  with  an  iwon  wail  for 
the  driver,'  added  his  lordship." 

Nine  people  out  of  ten,  of  course,  would  tell  you  that 
it  was  more  vulgar  to  slide  before  village  boys  than 
to  drive  a  mail-cart,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  Mutanhead's 
eccentricities  are  quite  unrelieved  by  the  Pickwickian 
jollity,  though,  no  doubt,  excusable  by  reason  of  the 
amiable  nobleman's  extreme  youth. 

In  those  far-off  happy  times  it  was  quite  de  rigueur 
for  your  young  blood  about  town  to  handle  the  ribbons, 
and  Tom  and  Jerry  were  never  happier  than  when  they 
could  capture  the  box-seat  of  a  mail  coach.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Parliament  passed  prohibitory  legislation  ;  in 
vain  that  caricaturists  emphasised  the  danger  of  "  being 

drove   by   a  gentleman."     Dickens   himself    delighted    in    the    sport,   and    his   splendid 

descriptions  of   coach  rides  in  "Pickwick"  did   not  a  little  to  revive  on  saner  lines  the 

enthusiasm  for  the  "  four-in-hand." 

One  suspects  that  Lord  Mutanhead  would  have  turned  up  his  noble  nose  at  the  match 

between  All-Muggleton  and  Dingley  Dell,  which  so  delighted  the  hearts  of  the  Pickwickians. 

Dumkins  and   Podder,  it  will   be  remembered,  go  to  the  wickets  for  All-Muggleton,  and 

they  collar  the  bowling  at  once. 
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" '  Play  ! '  suddenly  cried  the  bowler. 
The  ball  flew  from  his  hand  straight  and 
swift  towards  the  centre  stump  of  the  wicket. 
The  wary  Dumkins  was  on  the  alert ;  it  fell 
upon  the  tip  of  the  bat,  and  bounded  far 
away  over  the  heads  of  the  scouts,  who  had 
just  stooped  low  enough  to  let  it  fly  over 
them. 

"  *  Run — run — another !  Now,  then,  throw 
her  up — up  with  her — stop  there  —another — 
no — yes — no — throw  her  up,  throw  her  up  ! ' 
Such  were  the  shouts  which  followed  the 


pleasantly  off  with  redoubled  violence,  while 
the  slim  gentleman's  eyes  filled  with  water 
and  his  form  writhed  with  anguish.  Was  it 
thrown  straight  up  to  the  wicket,  Dumkins 
had  reached  it  before  the  ball.  In  short, 
when  Dumkins  was  caught  out  and  Podder 
stumped  out,  All-Muggleton  had  notched 
some  fifty-four,  while  the  score  of  the 
Dingley  Dellers  was  as  blank  as  their  faces. 
The  advantage  was  too  great  to  be  recovered. 
In  vain  did  the  eager  Luffey  and  the 
enthusiastic  Struggles  do  all  that  skill  and 


PIP    LEARNS    SCULLING. 

A  new  drawing  by  C.  E.  Brock  to  illustrate  the  scene  as  described  in  "  Great  Expectations.' 


stroke,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  which  All- 
Muggleton  had  scored  two.  Nor  was  Podder 
behindhand  in  earning  laurels  with  wliich 
to  garnish  himself  and  Muggleton.  He 
blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad 
ones,  took  the  good  ones  and  sent  them 
flying  to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The 
scouts  were  hot  and  tired  ;  the  bowlers  were 
changed,  and  bowled  till  their  arras  ached  ; 
but  Dumkins  and  Podder  remained  un- 
conquered.  Did  an  elderly  gentleman  essay 
to  stop  the  progress  of  tne  ball,  it  rolled 
between  his  legs  or  slipped  between  his 
fingers.  Did  a  slim  gentleman  try  to  catch 
it,  it  struck  him  on  the  nose  and  bounded 


experience  could  suggest  to  regain  the  ground 
that  Dingley  Dell  had  lost  in  the  contest. 
It  was  of  no  avail ;  and  in  the  early  period 
of  the  winning  game  Dingley  Dell  gave 
in  and  allowed  the  superior  prowess  of 
All-Muggleton." 

"Notching"  a  stick,  of  course,  was  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  scoring  runs  at  a 
cricket  match,  in  vogue  in  the  days  before 
ladies  had,  strange  to  relate,  invented  over- 
hand bowling,  and  when  fielders  stood,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Dickens,  "  stooping  very  much 
as  if  they  were  making  a  back  at  leap-frog." 

These  things  have  changed,  but  the  whole- 
hearted pleasure  in  the  game,  the  keenness, 


DICKENS    RIDING   AT   HAMPSTEAD. 
From  a  new  drawing  by  Ralph  Cleaver,  based  upon  a  letter  from  Dickens  to  his  friend  KoUe  in  18S0. 
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DICKENS   AS   UMPIRE    IN    A   WALKING   MATCH    IN    AMERICA. 
From  a  new  drawing  by  Ralph  Cleaver^  Ulustratin^  the  scene  described  in  Dickens's  correspondence^ 
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the  good  feeling  and  good  nature  it 
engenders,  no  one  else  expressed  as  in 
Dickens's  pages,  and  these  still  remain.  It 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  race  and  for  the 
Empire  if  ever  we  lose  them. 

As  an  anecdote  of  sporting  kind,  as  distinct 
from  actual  episodes,  one  may  recall  Mr. 
Jingle's  story  of  the  Sagacious  Dog : — 
"Ah  !  you  should  keep  dogs — fine  animals — 
sagacious  creatures — dog  of  my  own  once 
— Pointer — surprising  instinct — out  shooting 
one  day  —  entering  enclosure  —  whistled — 
dog    stopped — whistled     again — Ponto — no 


THE    SAGACIOUS    DOG. 


Frmn  the  drawing  by  R.  Seymour  illustrating  the  scene 
in  '*  The  Pickwick  Papei's." 

go  ;  stock  still — called  him — Ponto !  Ponto ! 
— wouldn't  move — dog  transfixed — staring 
at  a  board — looked  up,  saw  an  inscription — 
*  Gamekeeper  has  orders  to  shoot  all  dogs 
found  in  this  enclosure  ' — wouldn't  pass  it— 
wonderful  dog — valuable  dog  that — very." 

I  have  always  thought  the  most  splendid 
instance  of  sportsmanship  that  even  the 
pages  of  Dickens  afford  was  in  "  Great 
Expectations,"  when  young  Pip  risks  his 
position  and  his  neck  to  save  his  friend 
Provis,  the  convict,  from  arrest,  and  to  get 
him  back  safe  and  sound  to  AustraHa.  The 
plan  is  a  bold  one.  A  passage  is  booked 
on  a  steamer  which  shall  pick  up  the  man 


down  the  river  and  take  him  to  Hamburg. 
Pip  and  his  friends  are  to  meet  the  steamei 
in  a  boat,  and  to  hand  their  charge  over  ; 
and,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a  hitch, 
poor  Pip  spends  his  time  sculling  on  the 
river  till  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
navigation  of  the  lower  river. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  attempt  arrives. 
Pip  watches  the  smoke  of  the  steamer, 
coming  head  on.  They  put  out,  and  "  I  saw 
a  four-oared  galley  shoot  out  from  under  the 
bank  a  little  w^ay  ahead  of  us,  and  row  out 
into  the  same  track." 

It  is  a  dreadful  scene  that  follows. 
On  the  galley  are  Custom  officers,  and 
with  them  the  man  who  has  ruined 
Provis's  life,  the  man  he  has  sworn  to 
kill,  and  who  in  terror  is  pursuing  him, 
backed  by  the  resources  of  the  law. 

"  The  galley,  which  was  skilfully 
handled,  had  crossed  us,  let  us  come 
up  with  her.  .  .  . 

"'You    have    a   returned    transport 

there,'    said    the    man   who    held   the 

lines.      '  That's   the  man,   wrapped   in 

the  cloak.    His  name  is  Abel  Magwitch, 

otherwise    Provis.      I   apprehend   that 

man,  and  call  upon  him  to  surrender, 

and  you  to  assist.' 

i^'       "At  the  same  moment,  without  giving 

\    any  audible  direction  to  his  crew,  he  ran 

the  galley  aboard  of  us.  .  .  .  In  the  same 

,>V      moment   I   saw  the   steersman  of   the 

/  '^       galley  lay  his  hand   on   the    prisoner's 

shoulder.  .  .  .  Still  in  the  same  moment 

I  saw  the  prisoner  start  up,  lean  across 

his   captor,  and  pull   the    cloak    from 

the  neck  of  the  shrinking  sitter  in  the 

galley.    Still  in  the  same  moment  I  saw 

that  the  face  disclosed  was  the  face  of 

the  other  convict  of  long  ago.     Still  in 

the  same  moment  I  saw  the  face  tilted 

backward  with  a  white  terror  on  it  that 

I  shall  never  forget,  and  heard  a  great 

cry  on  board  the  steamer  and  a  loud  splash 

in  the  water,  and  felt  the  boat   sink  from 

under  me. 

"  It  was  but  for  an  instant  that  I  seemed 
to  struggle  with  a  thousand  mill-weirs  and  a 
thousand  flashes  of  light ;  that  instant  past, 
I  was  taken  on  board  the  galley.  Herbert 
was  there,  and  Startop  was  there ;  but  our 
boat  was  gone,  and  the  two  convicts  were 
gone." 

There  are  many  other  river  scenes,  such 
as,  for  example,  those  in  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend,"  which  reveal  the  exhilaration  as 
well  as  the  peace  and  serenity  which  the 
river  h^d  for  Dickens  himself.     In  half  a 
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dozen  sentences  he  can  depict  all  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  joyousness  which  it  invariably 
creates  in  its  devotees.  Turn  to  his  slighter 
sketches  and  witness  with  what  gusto  he 
would  enter  into  a  description  of  even  a 
working-class  party  excursion,  say,  up  to 
Hampton  or  down  below  Greenwich  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  true  that  he 
could  rapidly  produce  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  river  in  a  few  broad  lines,  it  is  equally  a 
fact  that  in  certain  of  his  stories  he  would 
devote  chapters  to  creating  the  river 
atmosphere,  whether  below  or  above 
Eichmond  Bridge,  until,  as  you  read  on, 
you  are  not  only  familiarised  with  the  river 
■ — you  are  actually  living  on  its  banks  ;  you 
know  all  its  quaint  little  Thames-side  towns. 

The  sportsmanship  of  Dickens  would  burst 
out  in  notes  of  exuberant  joy  as  he  portrayed 
the  delights  of  a  good  pull  against  tide.  You 
can  realise  the  keen  pleasure  with  which  he 
describes  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sculls,  their 
rhythmic  disappearance,  and  the  drip  of  the 
sparkling  water  as  they  appear  again.  To 
Dickens  there  was  mental  music  in  the 
sound  of  oars  controlled  and  propelled  by  the 
strong  hands  of  "even  an  amateur  sculler 
well  up  to  his  work."  Dickens  loved,  too, 
to  linger  over  riverside  or  anglers'  inns,  and 
all  the  locks  had  a  singular  fascination 
for  him.  Their  tragic  suggestiveness, 
their  dark  capacity  for  a  crime  by  night, 
their  loneliness,  and  the  inevitability  of  the 
rising  torrent  with  its  sure  capacity  to 
engulf  a  captive  or  suck  a  human  down, 
induced  him  to  use  them  with  unerring 
dramatic  effect.  Plashwater  Weir-mill  Lock 
is  surely  a  never-to-be-forgotten  memory. 
You  hear  the  creaking  of  the  gates  as  they 
open  to  receive  the  flood  and  close  by  force 
again.  You  watch  the  sluice  pouring  in 
and  the  rise  of  the  water,  and  then  the  ease 
and  facility  with  which,  say,  Mr.  Eugene 
Wrayburn  sculls  himself  away,  past  "  the 
wooden  objects  by  the  weir,  which  showed 
like  huge  teetotums  standing  at  rest  in  the 
water." 


Whenever  I  pass  through  the  locks  at 
Teddington,  or  Molesey,  or  Shepperton,  or 
even  farther  up  the  river,  I  instinctively 
reconstruct  that  resolute  and  determined 
chase  of  Wrayburn  by  Bradley  Headstone, 
disguised  as  a  bargeman.  I  invariably 
recall  that  conversation  between  Bradley 
and  Kiderhood  as  they  sat  on  the  green 
slopes  of  the  lock,  the  one  chewing  the  grass 
which  he  plucked  —  that  conversation  of 
concentrated  frenzy  and  rage  and  incipient 
crime.  "  The  boat  went  on,  under  arching 
trees  and  over  their  tranquil  shadows  in  the 
water.  The  bargeman  skulking  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream  went  on  after  it. 
Sparkles  of  hght  showed  Riderhood  when 
and  where  the  rower  dipped  bis  blades,  until, 
even  as  he  stood  idly  watching,  the  sun 
went  down  and  the  landscape  was  dyed  red." 

I  w^anted  to  say  much  of  Dickens's  own 
prowess  as  a  sportsman,  his  wonderful  walking 
feats — he  once  tramped  to  St.  Albans  before 
breakfast — his  delight  in  horseback  exercise, 
and  his  readiness  to  join  in  fun  and  games 
of  all  descriptions  at  a  moment's  notice.  His 
reserve  of  vitality  was  extraordinary,  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone, 
though  his  frame,  of  course,  was  infinitely 
feebler,  and  the  early  privations  of  his  boyhood 
had  sapped  his  strength .  They  never,  however, 
broke  his  spirit,  and  I  like  to  remember  how, 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  hurricane  of  his  second 
lecturing  tour  in  America,  during  which  he 
recited  his  most  affecting  pieces,  at  the  cost 
of  enormous  energy,  to  densely-packed  halls, 
he  hailed  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a  great 
international  walking  match  against  his  three 
friends,  James  T.  Fields  (Massachusetts 
Jimmy),  George  Dolby  (the  Man  o'  Ross), 
and  J.  R.  Osgood  (the  Boston  Bantam). 
Dickens  himself  was  entered  in  the  lists  as 
"  The  Gadshill  Gasper,"  and,  together  with 
Fields,  acted  as  umpire  in  the  actual 
competition,  having  on  some  previous  day 
duly  paced  the  course  at  "  not  less  than  four 
miles  an  hour,  by  the  Gasper's  watch,  for  one 
hour  and  a  half." 


MR.     PICKWICK    FISHING    FROM    A    PUNT    AT    PUTNEY. 

From  a  drawing  by  R.  Seymour  on  the  cover  of  the  original  parts  in 
which  '^The  Pickwick  Papers"  appeared. 
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seven    shillings,    and 
hitherto  held  herself 


HE  bridge  afternoon 
had  been  a  great 
success,  and  Mrs. 
Algernon  Gex  could 
not  but  acknow- 
ledge to  herself  that 
it  had  been  a  dual 
success  —  pecuni- 
arily and  socially. 

She    had   won 

four    pounds     and 

duchess   who   had 


aloof  from  the  set  in 
which  Mrs.  Gex  was  considered  rather  a  smart 
leader,  had  consented  to  grace  the  tables. 

Moreover,  the  parting  had  been  singularly 
happy. 

"CharminV'  the  duchess  murmured, 
"  charmin' !  "~as  she  gave  two  fat  fingers  to 
her  hostess — fortunately  she  had  won.  "  But 
I  wish  I  had  doubled  hearts  in  that  last 
round  ;  my  play  was  absolutely  shockin'.  I 
shan't  come  again,  Mrs.  Gex  ;  I've  disgraced 
myself ! " 

"Oh,  but  you  must,  duchess,"  Mrs. 
Algernon  Gex  expostulated  prettily,  *'  else 
my  next  afternoon  will  be  chicane.''' 

The  duchess,  knowing  well  that  Mrs.  Gex 
looked  on  her  as  a  very  big  trump  card 
indeed,  was  human  enough  to  be  flattered, 
and  she  drove  off  in  her  motor  purring 
comfortably. 

All  the  guests  had  gone  save  one,  and 
Mrs.  Gex  went  back  to  the  library— now  a 
desolation  of  green  baize — to  talk  to  her 
friend,  Kitty  Mordaunt.  Drawing  up  two 
large  easy -chairs  to  the  fireplace,  they  sat 
down  and  discussed  the  guests  and  their  play. 

"  A  very  good  afternoon  for  me,  Milly," 
said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  stretching  a  pair  of 
pretty  and  delicate-looking  hands  towards 
the  fire.     "  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well  indeed ;  so  did  the 
duchess." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 


women,  with  faces  intent  on  the  blaze  of 
wood  before  them,  each  beautiful  in  her 
way,  though  Mrs,  Gex's  was  a  hard  face, 
cynical  about  the  mouth,  whilst  Kitty 
Mordaunt  looked  thoroughly  happy  and 
contented,  her  loveliness  accentuated  by  a 
singular  sweetness  of  expression. 

"Did  you  notice  the  little  Millingham 
girl,  Milly  ? "  she  asked  presently. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  Mrs.  Gex  answered, frowning. 
"  She  plays  atrociously,  and  seemed  quite 
upset  w^hen  she  lost.  Such  bad  form  1  Why 
play  at  all  ? " 

Kitty  Mordaunt  smiled  a  little.  "Poor 
little  thing  !  I  believe  they  are  dreadfully 
hard  up.  A  spendthrift  brother  somewhere 
in  the  background,  I  fancy,  and  this  girl 
apparently  worships  him.  But,  as  you  say, 
if  one  can't  afford  it,  why  play  ?  " 

"  Bridge,"  said  Millicent  Gex,  "  means 
occasionally  the  suspension  of  debts,  and 
Mary  Millingham,  for  that  reason,  essays  to 
cross  the  gulf." 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  got  up  to  go.  "Really, 
Milly,  you  are  too  clever.  Have  you  been 
taking  Turkish  baths  at  Clifton,  my  dear  ? 
Or  perhaps  I  am  the  clever  one  in  seeing  the 
link  which  you  never  meant  to  connect. 
Anyhow,  I  must  go  home.  We  are  dining 
at  the  Carlton  early." 

Mrs.  Gex  touched  the  bell  by  her  side. 
"  Charles  will  get  you  your  wraps,"  she  said. 
**  Don't  go  for  a  minute." 

The  butler  was  at  the  door. 

"  Fetch  some  liqueurs  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt's 
coat,"  said  his  mistress. 

He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
silver  tray  and  tiny  decanters,  and  went  back 
for  the  Avrap,  bringing  in  an  indifferent  coat 
of  sable.  t 

Kitty  Mordaunt  looked  at  it  incredulously. 

"That  isn't  my  coat,"  she  said  to  the 
man. 

He  looked  apologefcic.  "  It  is  the  only  one 
there,  ma'am — in  the  cloak-room,  that  is." 

Mrs.  Gex  was  visibly  annoyed.  "  Nonsense, 
Charles ! "  she  said  sharply.  " Mrs. Mordaunt's 
coat  is  much   bigger.     Go   back  and   look 


through  the  open  window  the  faint  roar  of 

traffic  in  Piccadilly  could  be  heard.    It  was  a 

picture  that  Collier  might  have  cared  to  paint 

— the  empty  card-tables,  the  chairs  pushed  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 

back  crookedly,  and  by  the  fire   the   two       by  a  maid. 
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"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  this  is  the  only 
wrap  in  the  cloak-room." 

Mrs.  Gex  turned  sharply  to  the  maid. 
*'  Have  you  taken  any  coats  upstairs, 
Mills  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  haven't  been  downstairs 
since  half -past  two,  until  Charles  fetched  me 
to  help  him  look  for  madam's  sables." 

Kitty  Mordaunt  looked  helplessly  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  Miliy  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  We  will  go  and  look  ourselves.  It  must 
be  somewhere,  or  someone  has  taken  it  by 
mistake.  I  will  telephone  to  them  all  this 
evening — I  shall  be  at  home.  Lady  Ware 
and  Mrs.  Brooklyn  are  the  most  likely  people 
to  have  made  the  mistake — they  both  wear 
sables.  The  duchess  I  saw  off  myself.  Can 
you  remember  any  of  the  guests  wearing  fur 
coats  ?  "  she  asked  the  man  by  her  side. 

He  hesitated.  "I  think  one  or  two  of 
the  ladies  were  in  furs,  ma'am,  but  I  couldn't 
say  for  certain." 

"  Let's  look  ourselves,  Kitty,"  said 
Mrs.  Grex ;  and,  taking  her  arm,  they  went 
together  to  the  cloak-room.  The  room  was 
absolutely  empty. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  sorry.  It's  some  hideous 
mistake,  and  by  to-morrow  morning  you 
shall  have  your  coat  back.  The  servants  are 
all  fools,  but  I  can  vouch  for  their  honesty, 
and  it's  bound  to  be  all  right." 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Kitty,  "  I  dare  say  it  is  ; 
but,  after  all,  it's  not  very  lively  for  me  until 
I  know.  And  must  I  go  home  in  this  old 
thing  ?  "  She  pointed  to  the  coat  on  her 
arm  which  the  butler  had  first  brought  in. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  must,  unless  I  can  lend 
you  anything.  I  really  am  most  vexed, 
Kitty.     I  can't  think  how  it  has  happened." 

"  Neither  can  I,"  said  Kitty  Mordaunt ; 
"  and,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  Milly,  I 
don't  quite  like  it.  That  coat  of  mine  cost 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds,  as  you  know. 
Tom  gave  it  me  when  he  made  his  rubber 
coup,  and  I  don't  quite  see  how  anyone 
could  mistake  it  for  this."  x4nd  she  pointed 
disdainfully  to  the  coat  on  her  arm. 

"I  know — I  know,"  said  Millicent  Gex ; 
"  but  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  what  has 
happened.  Take  that  coat  now,  dear,  and 
by  to-morrow  morning  your  own  will  be 
back  here,  and  you  will  be  laughing  about  it. 
I  will  telephone  at  once  to  them  all,  and  I 
will  telephone  to  you  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning  or  late  to-night." 

"  Let  it  be  late  to-night,  please,"  said  her 
friend,  as  she  got  into  the  despised  substitute. 
'*  I  don't  know  what  Tom  will  say." 


"  Don't  tell  him,  my  dear.  Wait  till  it's 
all  over." 

"  Yery  good  advice,  I  dare  say,"  said  Kitty 
Mordaunt,  as  she  went  down  the  steps,  "  but 
Tom  and  I  are  '  pals.'  " 

Both  had  forgotten  the  liqueurs. 

Mrs.  Algernon  Gex  went  back  to  the 
library,  to  find  servants  clearing  the  card- 
tables  and  making  the  room  habitable  again, 
so  she  went  upstairs  to  her  dressing-room, 
where  a  telephone  was  switched  on.  She 
took  the  receiver  in  her  hand. 

"  94630  Gerrard." 

She  waited  a  little  breathlessly  till  the 
call  came. 

"  Is  that  Lady  Ware  ?  Yes  ?  Dear  Lady 
Ware,  it  is  MiUicent  Gex  speaking.  Such  a 
shame  to  ring  you  up,  but  Kitty  Mordaunt 
has  been  so  unlucky,  and  someone  has  taken 
her  sable  coat  by  mistake,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  by  any  chance  it  could  be  you  ?  Charles 
tells  me  the  lights  were  not  all  on  in  the 
cloak-room,  and  as  you  both  have  such 
magnificent  furs,  I  thought  it  might  be 
possible  this  had  happened.  Thank  you  so 
much.  Yes,  the  coat  left  in  its  place  is  a 
beauty,  but  it's  not  hers.  Keally  ?  Oh, 
thank  you  so  much  !  So  sorry  to  trouble  you  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  poor  dear  is  rather  upset. 
Good-bye  !  Oh,  yes,  yes,  of  course — I 
understand.     Good-bye  ! " 

The  smile  on  her  face  was  a  little  ironical 
as  she  hung  the  receiver  in  its  place  again. 
Sitting  down  at  a  small  bureau,  she  rapidly 
wrote  some  notes,  and  then  rang  for  her 
maid. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  these  notes  to  Charles 
at  once,"  she  said.  "  It's  most  unfortunate 
about  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  furs.  Mills,  and  these 
must  go  without  any  delay.  Let  William  take 
them  and  w^ait  for  an  answer  if  the  people 
are  at  home  ;  if  not,  I  have  asked  them  to 
telephone  late  to-night." 

"  I  can't  understand  it  at  all,  ma'am,"  Mills 
rejoined  ;  "  but  one  of  the  ladies  must  have 
made  a  mistake." 

"  So  I  think,"  Said  her  mistress  ;  "  but  the 
whole  affair  is  most  amazing.  It's  impossible 
anyone  could  get  in,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  impossible,  ma'am.  The  hall 
doors  are  always  shut  and  locked,  as  you 
know,  and  no  one  could  come  in  unless  they 
came  through  the  servants'  quarters,  and 
Charles  tells  me  he  wa^  about  the  whole 
tinie." 

"  Oh,  well,"  sighed  Mrs.  Gex,  "  we  must 
just  wait  and  see.     You  can  go.  Mills." 

Sitting  down  in  a  big  chair  by  the  fire, 
she  opened  a  gold  cigarette-case  and  lit  a 
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fragrant  Turkish  cigarette  ;  then,  opening  a 
drawer  in  a  table  near  to  her,  she  drew  out 
a  handful  of  papers,  which  she  went  through 
very  carefully.  In  the  glare  of  the  electric 
light  her  face  looked  old  and  thin  and  the 
lines  sharply  defined ;  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  letters  she  was  reading  were 
anything  but  pleasant  ones.  She  drew  a 
little  gold  pencil  out  of  her  bridge  purse  and 
made  a  rapid  calculation  ;  then,  putting  the 
papers  back  in  the  drawer,  she  leant  back 
in  the  chair  with  her  eyes  shut.  Millicent 
Gex  had  married  a  rich  man  who  kept 
her  exceedingly  » short  where  money  was 
concerned. 

Algernon  Gex  had  married  her  when  she 
was  nineteen,  a  ravishingly  pretty  debutante ; 
but  he  had  tired  of  her  very  quickly,  and  she 
as  quickly  resented  his  neglect,  not  possessing 
the  wit  or  strength  of  character  to  enable  her 
to  fight  for  his  waning  affection.  They  were 
good  friends  when  they  met,  which  was 
principally  at  meals,  but  Gex,  whose  passion 
was  collecting  rare  pieces  of  china,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money,  which  consequently 
reduced  his  wife's  allowance,  and  his  selfish- 
ness was  so  great  that  they  had  drifted  very 
far  apart,  she  with  the  ever-present  grievance 
of  short  supplies,  and  he  caring  little  but  for 
his  own  comfort  and  expensive  hobby. 

Millicent  w^as  undoubtedly  recklessly 
extravagant,  always  with  the  feeling  at  the 
back  of  her  mind  that  Gex  would  settle  her 
debts  if  in  real  difficulties  ;  and  now  these 
difficulties  had  become  stupendous,  and  he, 
on  being  appealed  to,  had  absolutely  refused 
to  help. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  had  said  somewhat 
brutally,  "  you've  got  a  splendid  house, 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  good  servants — 
what  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

**  I  am  awfully  in  debt,  Algy,"  she  had 
answered.  "  My  allowance  isn't  very  big, 
you  know." 

*'  Three  hundred  a  year  to  dress  on  is 
enough  for  a  woman  in  your  position,"  he 
said  roughly.     "  How  much  do  you  owe  ?  " 

It  was  then  that  she  made  a  false  step. 

If  she  had  told  the  truth,  he  would 
probably  have  been  furiously  angry,  but  the 
amount  would  have  made  him  realise  that  he 
must  help  her. 

Instead  of  which,  she  mentioned  a  ridicu- 
lously small  sum,  enough  to  stave  off  the 
most  pressing  needs,  and  he  had  laughed 
contemptuously. 

"Your  next  quarter's  allowance  is  nearly 
due,"  he  said,  "  and  you  must  pay  off  some 
on  account.     Go  into  the  country  and  don't 


play  bridge  so  much,  and  please  remember 
another  time  that  it's  no  good  appealing  to 
me.  Times  are  bad,  and  I'm  not  made  of 
money." 

He  then  went  out,  and,  getting  into  a 
taxi,  drove  to  Christie's  to  bid  for  a  piece  of 
Spode  which  he  judged  should  go  for  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

This  had  happened  a  week  before  the 
bridge  party,  and  Millicent  Gex  was  at  her 
wits'  end  how  to  raise  money.  She  threw 
her  cigarette  end  away  and,  ringing  for  Mills, 
began  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Several  people  were  coming,  and  she 
wanted  to  look  nice. 

Gex  met  her  on  the  stairs.  "  Hallo,"  he 
said  good-naturedly,  "  we  do  look  smart !  " 

She  passed  him  without  a  word,  hatred 
was  in  her  heart,  and  he  laughed  cynically 
as  he  turned  into  his  room. 

The  dinner  was  sumptuous  and  beautifully 
served.  Gex  insisted  on  having  things  well 
done,  and  did  not  care  what  he  spent  in  that 
quarter. 

Everybody  enjoyed  themselves  enormously, 
and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gex  really  surpassed 
herself  as  a  hostess  ;  her  husband  had  never 
seen  her  so  beautiful,  never  heard  her  so 
brilliant.  In  fact,  it  was  a  most  successful 
evening.  At  twelve  o'clock  Gex  went  out, 
telling  the  butler  he  need  not  sit  up  for  him, 
and  his  wife  sat  waiting  in  the  library — 
waiting  for  Kitty  Mordaunt  to  call  her  up 
on  the  telephone.  She  shivered  once  or 
twice  as  she  waited  on,  and  when  the  bell  at 
last  rang,  she  looked  strangely  white  as  she 
braced  herself  to  answer  it. 

II. 

Maey  Millingham  drove  home  in  a  taxi 
from  Mrs.  Gex's  bridge  party.  She  could  not 
in  the  least  afford  it,  but  a  certain  recklessness 
born  of  despair  made  her  obstinately  spend 
the  three  shillings.  She  had  gone  out 
that  afternoon  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  winning  money,  however  little,  and,  like 
so  many  other  naturally  optimistic  people, 
had  come  home  with  an  empty  purse.  She 
sat  frowning  in  the  cab,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  back  of  the  chauffeur's  head,  seeing 
and  hearing  nothing.  Money  she  must  have, 
somehow,  and  her  luck  had  for  the  time 
deserted  her.  A  few  months  ago  she  had 
played  bridge  incessantly,  and  had  won  fifty 
pounds  in  a  fortnight,  which  she  had  spent 
as  fast  as  she  made  it ;  now  she  would  have 
given  anything  for  the  same  sum,  but  the 
cards  were  against  her.  Moreover,  she  was 
furious,  because  she  knew  she  had  givers 
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herself  away  that  afternoon,  and  to  show 
even  by  the  slightest  indication  that  she  was 
annoyed  at  losing  was,  she  knew,  the  essence 
of  bad  breeding  and  bad  form. 

She  got  up  miserably  as  the  taxi  drew  up 
silently  at  a  dingy-looking  house  in  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Eoad,  and,  after  paying 
the  man,  walked  slowly  in.  She  went 
straight  upstairs,  hesitating  a  little  before 
she  walked  into  rather  a  tawdry  drawing 
room. 

An  elderly,  peevish-looking  woman  was 
shivering  over  the  fire,  and  a  dissolute-looking 
boy  was  lounging  on  the  sofa. 

"  Well,  mother  ?  " 

"Well,  Mary,  have  you  had  a  nice 
afternoon  ?  " 

^^  Not  very,  I  think,"  the  girl  answered 
absently—"  no  luck  to-day." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  Mrs.  Millingham  returned. 
"  Still,  you  can't  always  win,  my  dear." 

Mary  Millingham  glanced  quickly  at  her 
brother,  who  looked  interested,  but  said 
nothing,  and  presently  her  mother  went  out 
of  the  room.  Tom  MilHngham  got  up  at 
once  and  came  over  to  his  sister.  "Bryce 
has  been  here  again,"  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  did  mother  know  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  managed  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  promised  him  the  money  in  a 
week's  time,  though  Heaven  knows  where 
I'm  to  get  it !  "  he  said  bitterly. 

"  I  was  a  fool,"  burst  out  Mary,  "  to  play 
bridge  !  I  thought  I  should  win,  as  I  did 
before,  and  I've  lost  about  eight  pounds. 
Oh,  Tom,  what  on  earth  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  old  girl,"  he  said  affection- 
ately.    "  I  shall  have  to  foot  it,  I  suppose." 

A  low  exclamation  broke  from  her,  and 
they  stood  together  moodily  looking  into  the 
fire. 

The  Millinghams  were  good  family,  but 
desperately  poor,  and,  since  their  father  had 
died,  Tom,  the  only  son,  had  played  havoc 
with  the  business.  Without  being  really 
vicious,  he^  nevertheless,  stood  hovering  on 
the  border  indefinitely,  getting  through  large 
sums  of  money,  which  he  always  felt  certain 
of  repaying  or  remaking  by  luck  on  a  horse 
or  some  dazzling  investment. 

It  w^as  Mary  Millingham's  work  in  hfe  to 
keep  her  brother's  extravagances  from  her 
mother,  and  to  control  the  expenditure  at 
home.  She  adored  Tom  Millingham  in  the 
way  in  which  many  sisters  adore  their 
profligate  brothers  ;  but,  try  as  she  would, 
she  could  not  keep  him  straight  or  out 
of  difficulties.  Now,  after  many  trifling 
anxieties   concerning  him,  a  big  one   had 


come,  and  unless  he  could  raise  a  hundred 
pounds  in  a  w^eek's  time,  he  would,  as  he 
elegantly  expressed  it  to  his  sister,  "  have  to 
foot  it." 

"  Poor  old  Mary,"  he  said,  linking  his 
arm  in  hers,  "  it's  deuced  hard  luck  on  you  I 
I  was  born  to  be  a  bad  lot,  it  seems. 
Anyway,  I'm  done  this  time." 

Mary  Millingham  could  not  keep  the  tears 
back — it  all  seemed  so  hopeless.  She  knew 
that  he  had  muddled  the  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  practically  on  its  last  legs  ; 
and  though  she  and  her  mother  were  in- 
dependent of  it  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
hundreds  a  year,  it  was  bitter  to  her  to  feel 
that  things  must  smash,  and,  above  all,  that 
Tom  must  go.  She  shrank  from  telling  her 
mother,  she  shrank  from  the  disgrace,  but 
was  absolutely  powerless  to  help  him.  Her 
mother's  income  was  barely  sufficient  for 
them  to  live  on,  and  they  were  now  heavily 
overdrawn  at  their  bank. 

She  had  tried  to  borrow  frpm  relations, 
but  they,  knowing  the  reason,  coldly  refused 
to  help.  Tom  Millingham's  name  was  a  little 
too  much  for  them. 

"  Let  the  boy  get  out  of  his  own  scrapes," 
one  of  her  uncles  had  said.  "  You  and  your 
mother  are  safe,  thank  goodness  ! " 

And  it  was  no  good  to  argue  with  them, 
for  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Mary  knew  that  they 
were  right.  She  knew^  her  brother,  got  out 
of  this,  would  only  plunge  into  some  other 
difficulty.  He  was  without  balance,  and, 
though  she  never  faced  the  thought,  she 
knew  he  was  without  honour. 

•  I'll  write  to-night  to  John  Elliott,"  she 
"  He  is  our  last  chance.  I  know  he 
cared  for  father  more  than  any  other  man  on 
earth,  and  I  know  he  has  lots  of  money. 
He  owns  big  glass  works  in  the  North ;  he 
is  our  last  hope,  Tom." 

Tom  Millingham  was  still  staring  at  the  fire. 

"  My  goodness,  Mary,  you  are  a  good  sort !  " 
he  burst  out  vehemently.  "  If  I  can  get 
clear  of  this,  I  swear  to  you  I'll  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  and  do  some  w^ork. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom,"  said  his  sister,  **  I 
can't  bear  it  if  you  don't  !  "  And,  putting  her 
arms  all  round  him,  she  kissed  him  again  and 
again. 

III. 

A  WEEK  had  gone  since  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  sables,  and  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  and  Millicent  Glex  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  lost  coat ;  they  had  employed 
every  means  of  inquiry,  but  no  clue  appeared 
and  no  trace  could  be  discovered. 
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Kitty  Mordaiint  still  held  the  coat  that 
had  been  left  in  the  cloak-room  in  place  of 
her  own,  but  no  one  had  claimed  it,  and  no 
one  seemed  likely  to  claim  it. 

The  story  had  been  discussed  amongst 
their  particular  set  until  it  was  almost 
threadbare,  so  thoroughly  had  every  possi- 
bility and  probability  been  thrashed  out ;  and 
soon  it  got  to  be  an  amusing  episode  for  all 
except  the  unfortunate  loser  and  the  unfor- 
tunate hostess  in  whose  house  the  theft  had 
taken  place,  for  it  was  universally  settled 
that  a  theft  it  undoubtedly  was. 

"  Found  your  sables,  Kitty  ?  "  w^as  a  sort 
of  byword  and  a  question  that  Kitty 
Mordaunt  was  heartily  sick  of  answering. 

Fortunately,  she  was  a  rich  woman,  and 
the  monetary  loss  did  not  really  touch  her, 
but  she  was  determined  to  get  them  back  if 
money  and  time  could  bring  them  to  her. 

"  You  see,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  it's 
so  awfully  difficult,  it  all  happening  in 
Millicent's  house.  One  can't  suspect  her 
friends  to  the  extent  of  putting  a  detective 
on  to  the  case  ;  it  would  ruin  her  socially ; 
besides,  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  don't  see  a 
single  loophole  to  catch  on  to." 

Tom  Mordaunt  bit  his  moustache.  "  It's 
awfully  awkward,"  he  admitted,  "  certainly. 
I  suppose  they  must  have  been  stolen  ?  " 

"  Without  a  doubt,  I  should  say.  But  who 
on  earth  would  do  such  a  thing.  Besides, 
how  would  they  get  rid  of  them  ?  " 

"You  may  be  pretty  sure  that  that  was 
all  thought  put  beforehand,"  said  Mordaunt. 
"  Lots  of  your  smart  women  do  very  curious 
things  with  the  help  of  their  maids,  and  the 
unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
your  furs  were  not  stamped  inside,  as  they 
generally  are.  I  had  them  made  up  in 
Russia,  more  or  less  privately,  by  a  man  1 
know  through  the  business,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it.  I  wish  to  Heaven  now  I 
had  had  them  done  !  That  very  fact  makes 
it  impossible  to  trace  them.  You  knew  that, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  did,"  answered  his  wife ;  "  but  I've 
never  told  anyone,  as  I've  never  thought  of 
it  again.  I  might  have  mentioned  it  casually 
to  Millicent,  but  it's  most  unlikely,  and  more 
unlikely  that  she  would  repeat  it  to  anyone." 

"  How  many  people  were  at  the  bridge  ?  " 
asked  Mordaunt. 

"  Six  tables.  I  only  knew  about  half  the 
women.  I  am  going  to  see  MilUcent  again 
this  morning.  She  has  been  indefatigable  in 
her  inquiries,  and  she's  awfully  upset  about 
it,  naturally.  She  may  have  heard  some- 
thing, but  I  haven't  much  hope." 


"  Poor  dear ! "  said  Tom  Mordaunt 
affectionately.  "It's  the  roughest  bit  of  luck 
I  ever  knew.  Ripping  good  coat,  too!"  he 
said  half  humorously.  "Well,  we  must 
hope  on,  that's  all." 

His  wife  left  him  and  got  into  the  motor 
which  was  waiting,  and  drove  to  see  Millicent 
Gex.  She  found  her  in  her  own  sitting- 
room,  and  directly  Mrs.  Mordaunt  came  into 
the  room,  she  jumped  up  excitedly  and  caught 
her  by  both  hands.  "  My  dear  Kitty,"-  she 
said,  "  I  do  believe  that  at  last  I  have  got  a 
clue.     Come  and  sit  down." 

Kitty  Mordaunt  was  dehghted.  "  How 
clever  of  you  !  "  she  said  admiringly.  "  Go 
on,  quick  1 "  She  noticed  that  Millicent  Gex 
was  extraordinarily  pale,  and  caught  her 
excitement. 

"  You  remember,"  Millicent  said  slowly, 
"  how  we  both  noticed  Mary  Millingham's 
behaviour  at  bridge  —  how  troubled  she 
seemed  at  losing  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Kitty  Mordaunt,  "I  remember 
perfectly." 

"  Well,"  continued  her  friend,  "  Bobby 
Carstairs  dined  here  last  night,  and  he  talked 
about  the  Millinghams.  He  told  me  there 
was  a  wretched  brother  who  is  always  in 
debt,  and  he  heard  in  the  City  the  other  day 
that  the  smash  is  very  near.  This  youth 
apparently  is  an  absolute  fool,  and  a  vicious 
fool,  too  ;  he's  simply  chucked  away  his 
chances." 

"Well,"  said  Kitty  Mordaunt,  "where's 
the  clue  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  minute.  I  told  Algy  this,  and 
asked  him  to  make  inquiries.  He  telephoned 
to  me  two  hours  ago,  and  says  that  Tom 
Millingham,  the  brother,  has  settled  with 
his  creditors,  and  is  off  to  Canada  next 
week." 

Kitty  Mordaunt  caught  her  by  the  arm. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say- "  she  began. 

"  Yes,"  said  Millicent  Gex  triumphantly, 
"  that  is  just  what  I  do  mean  to  say." 

"  Oh,  it  can't  be,"  said  Kitty,  getting  up 
and  walking  distractedly  about  the  room — "  it 
can*t  be !  Besides,  if  Mary  Millingham  took 
the  furs,  they  wouldn't  realise  enough  for  her 
to  do  all  that." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  enough,"  said  Millicent. 
"  Bobby  Carstairs  said  this  boy  was  always 
getting  into  difficulties,  and  invariably  over 
a  matter  of  a  few  hundreds  ;  that's  where  he 
has  been  such  a  fool.  The  business  was 
quite  a  good  one  once,  Bobby  says.  (I 
don't  know  what  the  hue  is ;  perhaps  it's 
furs  !)  But  young  Millingham  is  the  sort 
who,  when  he's  got  a  little  money,  must 
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fluff  it,  and  this  time  he's  fluffed  once 
too  often." 

"  But  the  relations  ?  "  said  Kittj  feebly. 

"  Just  what  I  said.  Evidently  they  are 
sick  to  death  of  it.  The  girl  and  the  mother 
have  got  enough  to  live  on — just  enough, 
independently  of  this  youth — but  it's  tied  up, 
and  they  can't  help  him." 

"  You  seem  to  have  got  it  all  very  pat, 
Millicent,"  said  Kitty  miserably. 

"  My  dear,"  her  friend  answered  with  a 
touch  of  hauteur,  "when  anyone  loses  a 
valuable  coat  in  my  house,  naturally  I  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  find  the  culprit." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Kitty.  '•  It's  all  so 
awful,  somehow.     What  can  I  do  ?  " 

Millicent  Gex  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  It  rests  with  you  and  Tom,"  she  said ;  "  our 
lips  are  sealed  till  you  decide  what  line  to 
take.  x\nd  now  I  must  fly,  Kitty ;  I  have  to 
lunch  at  the  Stores  with  an  aunt  who  detests 
to  be  kept  waiting.  Ring  me  up  to-night. 
Can  I  take  you  anywhere  on  the  way  ?  " 

*'  No,  thanks — my  car  is  here.  I  must  fly 
also.  Tom  is  coming  home  to  lunch  to-day. 
Good-bye,  dear.  I'll  telephone  about  ten- 
thirty." 

In  Piccadilly  there  w^as  a  block,  and  her 
car  had  to  wait.  As  she  sat  there,  thinking 
over  the  uncomfortable  situation,  forced 
against  her  will  to  believe  in  its  truth,  Mary 
Millinghani  passed  on  the  pavement.  Kitty 
Mordaunt  was  quite  close  to  her,  and  some 
instinct  made  her  quickly  pull  down  the 
window  and  call  to  her.  The  girl  turned 
at  once. 

"Can  I  give  you  a  lift.  Miss  Millingham?" 

Mary  Millingham  looked  a  little  surprised. 
"  How  awfully  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Mordaunt ! " 
she  said.     "  I  should  love  it !  " 

"  Come  home  to  lunch,"  Kitty  said. 
"  You've  hardly  ever  been  to  see  me.  Will 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  Mary  Millingham  ;  "  I 
should  like  it  immensely." 

The  car  bore  them  swiftly  to  Mrs. 
Mordaunt's  house,  and  they  entered  together. 
The  butler  came  forward.  "  The  master  has 
telephoned  to  say  he  cannot  get  home  to 
lunch,  ma'am." 

"  Very  well,  James,"  said  his  mistress  ;  "  let 
it  be  served  at  once." 

After  lunch  the  W'omen  went  into  Kitty's 
private  den.  They  sat  smoking  for  a 
little  while  without  speaking  ;  then  suddenly 
Kitty  Mordaunt  looked  up  and  saw  that  the 
girl  opposite  to  her  was  smiling. 

"  You  look  very  happy,  my  dear,"  she  said 
softly. 


There  was  something  in  her  face  that 
touched  Mary  Millingham,  and  she  laughed 
nervously.  "  There  is  something  I  should 
like  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  but  I  know 
you  so  slightly  that  perhaps  you  will  think  it 
funny  of  me." 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Kitty  briskly.  "I'd 
love  you  to  tell  me.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  It's  about  my  brother,"  the  girl  rejoined. 
"  He  has  got  into  a  terrible  scrape.  He's 
young,  you  know,  and  foolish,  and  he's  made 
a  dreadful  hash  of  my  father's  business,  and — 
and " 

She  choked  a  little  over  the  words,  but 
Kitty  Mordaunt  was  by  her  side,  stroking 
her  hand  tenderly.  "  Never  mind,  my  dear— 
I  understand.     Is  he  still  in  difficulties  ?  " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  no  !  My  father's  greatest 
friend,  a  certain  Mr.  Elliott,  has  come 
forward  and  helped  him.  He  has  wound  up 
everything,  paid  off  Tom's  creditors,  and  has 
given  him  a  passage  to  Canada,  and  that," 
she  said  a  little  brokenly — "that  is  why  I  was 
smiling." 

The  relief  to  Kitty  Mordaunt's  mind  was 
immense.  She  had  thought  for  the  minute 
that  Mary  Millingham  had  been  about  to 
confess  the  theft  of  her  furs ;  but  the  girl's 
face  alone  proved  to  her  the  unmistakable 
truth  of  her  story.  They  talked  about  it  for 
a  little  time,  and  then  Mary  got  up  to  go. 
They  both  realised  that  in  the  future  they 
would  be  great  friends.  The  elder  woman 
took  the  girl's  hand  and  held  it  for  a  minute, 
then  suddenly  she  bent  and  kissed  her  ;  and 
as  Mary  Millingham  went  down  the  steps, 
she  wondered  why  the  tears  had  risen  in 
Kitty  Mordaunt's  eyes. 

lY. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  same 
afternoon  that  Tom  Mordaunt,  sitting  at  his 
office  table,  suddenly  brought  his  fist  down 
with  a  crash  on  the  desk  before  him.  "  By 
Jove,"  he  almost  shouted,  "  I  do  believe 
I've  got  it  at  last  ! "  He  rang  the  bell 
furiously,  and  the  head  clerk  arrived  at  once 
in  the  doorway. 

"  See  to  these  letters  at  once,  Simpson  ;  I 
must  go  out  immediately.  Ring  up  Mrs. 
Daniel  about  the  Golconda  shares,  and 
telephone  me  at  my  house  at  five-thirty." 
Then,  seizing  his  hat,  he  literally  rushed  out 
of  the  office  and  hailed  the  first  taxi  he  met. 
He  was  home  in  fifteen  minutes. 

"  Is  your  mistress  in  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  James  answered,  wondering 
why  his  master  looked  so  excited. 

"  Alone  ?  "  rapped  out  Mordaunt. 
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"  Yes,  sir,  quite  alone  ;  she  is  having  tea 
in  the  smoking-room." 

Mordaunt  gave  him  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
went  straight  to  his  wife.  She  was  looking 
perfectly  lovely  in  a  soft  clinging  frock  of 
deep  yellow,  and  he  kissed  her  excitedly 
before  he  spoke. 

Kitty  put  her  hand  caressingly  on  his 
arm.  "  Dear  old  boy,"  she  said,  "  how  nice 
to  have  you  back  to  tea  !  "  Then,  realising 
that  he  was  full  of  some  news,  she  said  : 
"What  is  it,  Tom  PJ' 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  do  believe  I've  got 
the  solution  to  the  sable  mystery — a  clue." 

"  Another  clue  ?  "  she  answered, ,  lifting 
her  eyebrows.  "  I've  had  one  false  one  to-day 
already." 

"  Listen  !  "  he  said  peremptorily.  "  You 
remember  that  your  furs  were  not  stamped, 
as  usual,  thereby  making  them  more  difficult 
to  trace  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  his  wife  answered,  "  we  were 
talking  about  it  only  this  morning." 

"  And  you  have  still  got  the  other  coat 
that  no  one  has  claimed  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  is  in  my  wardrobe 
now  ;  but  I  don't  quite  see  what  you  are 
driving  at,  dear." 

Tom  Mordaunt  lit  a  cigarette  leisurely, 
then  he  turned  to  his  wife.  "  Supposing 
that  those  furs  you  have  in  your  wardrobe 
now  are  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,"  he  said. 

Ifc  was  nearly  a  full  minute  before  Kitty 
realised  what  the  suggestion  meant,  then 
she  stood  up  and  held  liim  by  the  lapels  of 
his  coat.  "  Oh,  Tom,"  she  said,  "  how 
frightfully  clever  of  you  !  " 

"  Merely  stupid  of  both  of  us  not  to  have  . 
thought  of  it  before,"  he  said  laconically. 

They  stood  for  a  minute  looking  at  each 
other.  They  knew  instinctively  that  they 
were  a  little  frightened  of  what  the  discovery 
would  mean,  a  little  uncomfortable  at 
tracing  the  thief,  and  yet,  withal,  a  mad 
burning  curiosity  filled  them  to  know. 

"  Fetch  it,"  said  Tom  Mordaunt  shortly. 

Kitty  went  out  of  the  room  without  a 
word. 

Mordaunt  stood  still,  whistling  softly. 
Then  he  went  to  the  writing-table  and  took 
up  a  pair  of  scissors. 

At  that  moment  his  wife  came  back  with 
the  sables  on  her  arm. 

Together  they  spread  the  coat  out  on  the 
table. 

Silently  he  passed  her  the  scissors,  and  she 
cut  an  opening  in  the  seams  of  the  lining.  Her 
liaiid  shook  violently,  and  at  last  Mordaunt 


took  the  scissors  from  her  and  cut  steadily 
down  the  seam. 

The  stitches  made  little  sounds  as  they 
parted  from  each  other.     He  cut  on  and  on. 

Once  he  heard  Kitty  gasp  a  little  by  his 
side,  and  he  suddenly  realised  that  he  was 
swallowing  every  second.  His  throat  had 
become  dry  and  parched. 

Then,  as  the  lining  ripped  and  ripped,  and 
the  rip  grew  large  enough  to  turn  back,  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  her. 
She  clutched  his  arm,  then  deliberately  he 
turned  back  the  lining. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  she  heard  him  say 
under  his  breath. 

On  each  fur  three  letters  were  stamped. 

Gex — Gex — Gex, 


The  next  morning  Tom  Mordaunt  was 
shown  into  the  library  of  Algernon  Gex.  The 
man  had  told  him  that  his  mistress  was 
engaged,  but  would  see  him  as  soon  as 
possible.     Mordaunt  sat  down  and  waited. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Millicent 
Gex  came  into  the  room,  profuse  in 
apologies,  but  as  she  caught  sight  of 
Mordaunt's  face,  she  suddenly  stopped  short. 
Mordaunt  had  not  taken  the  hand  she  held 
out  to  him,  and  he  saw  a  sudden  look  of  fear 
leap  into  her  eyes. 

He  drew  forward  a  chair  for  her,  and  when 
she  had  sat  down,  he  came  and  stood  in  front 
of  her.  There  was  a  moment's  intense 
silence,  then  he  spoke  quietly  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Your  game  is  up,  Mrs.  Gex  !  " 

He  watched  the  pallor  spread  over  her  face, 
and  again  the  fear  sprang  into  her  eyes  ; 
her  hands  twitched  nervously,  and  sbill 
Mordaunt  looked  and  looked  at  her.  The 
silence  w^as  ghastly.  Then  a  whisper  broke 
from  the  trembling  lips.  "  You  know  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  I  know,"  he  answered. 

Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  low 
ticking  of  a  grandfather's  clock  in  the 
corner.  Mrs.  Gex  rose  and  crossed  the  room 
to  a  sofa  ;  then  suddenly  she  gave  a  little 
moan. 

The  fear,  the  shame,  the  agony  on  her 
face  was  more  than  Mordaunt  could  stand  ; 
he  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
He  could  hear  the  restless  beating  of  her 
hands  against  the  sofa,  and  again  the 
wretched  moan  escaped  from  her  lips.  With 
an  effort  he  came  back  to  her,  and  the  scorn 
on  his  face  made  her  writhe  inwardly. 

"  Does  your  husband  know  ?  "  lie  asked 
shortly. 
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"  No,  no  ! "  she  cried.  "  For  my  sake, 
don't  tell  him  !  " 

He  sat  down  near  her,  and  his  voice  was 
iiaore  gentle. 

*'  You  must  tell  me  all,  Mrs.  Gex,  please-" 

;  Then,  bit  by  bit,  he  wrung  from  her  the 
story  of  her  debts  and  the  hideous  temptation 
that  had  seized  her. 

'  Mordaunt  listened  in  amazement.  "  But 
surely,"  he  broke  in  once,  "your  husband 
gives  you  an  allowance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  ^aid,  "  he  does,  but  three 
hundred  a  year  is  very  little,  and  you  know 

-^you   know "     Then  she  broke  down 

absolutely,  and  sobbed  till  her  whole  body 
shook. 

\  Mordaunt  knew  the  relations  that  existed 
between  Gex  and  his  wife,  and  was  able  to 
understand.  He  felt  the  first  tinge  of  pity 
for  her,  but  against  the  pity  was  set  just 
indignation  and  contempt  at  the  miserable 
'  means  she  had  employed  to  free  herself. 
The  furs  were  gone,  sold  to  a  Eussian  Jew 
through  a  medium  tbat  brought  the  hot  flame 
of  shame  rushing  to  her  face  as  she  confessed 
to  him. 

Tom  Mordaunt  never  forgot  her  face  as 
he  saw  it  then,  never  thought  of  the  scene 
.  without  an  inward  shudder. 

When  she  had  told  him  all,  he  got  up 
and  paced  the  room.  He  was  thinking 
deeply. 

A  just  man  and  a  good  judge  of  character, 
he  realised  that  if  Millicent  Gex  were  let  off 
too  easily,  she  w^ould  too  easily  forget,  and 
her  implication  of  Mary  Millingham  made 
-him  hard  and  cruel.  To  him  that  was  the 
most  dastardly  act  of  all. 

:  He  stopped  pacing  and  came  back  to  her. 
"  I  have  two  suggestions,  or,  rather,  two 
requests  to  make,  Mrs.  Gex,"  he  said  coldly. 

;  She  looked  up  at  him.  "  I  will  do  any- 
thing, anything^  Mr.  Mordaunt !  " 

;  He  noted  hysteria  in  her  voice,  and  went 
oil.  "The  first  is  that  you  go  to  Mary 
Millingham  and  tell  her  what  you  have  told 
nie  this  morning,  offering  her  ti  full  apology." 

'  She  shrank  as  if  he  had  struck  her.  "  I 
can't  do  that,"  she  moaned — "  I  can't !  " 

;  "  You  must,''  he  said  slowly. 

;  "  Supposing  she  tells — tells  the  others  ?  " 


He  w^heeled  round  on  her.  "  Miss  Milling- 
ham, I  believe,"  he  answered  with  cruel 
hauteur,  "  is  a  lady." 

Again  she  winced  at  the  insinuation. 

"  The  other  request  is  that  you  pay  back 
by  instalments  the  money  you  received  for 
my  wife's  sables.  I  should  advise  you  to  go 
away  for  a  time  into  the  country.  You 
can  retrench  there  " — it  might  have  been  her 
husband  speaking,  she  thought  bitterly  to 
herself — "  and  when  you  come  back,  Kitty 
says— you  understand  we  have  talked  it  over 
— Kitty  says" — and  Mordaunt's  voice 
softened — "that  you  will  be  able  to  start 
square  again.  You  can  send  me  a  cheque 
every  quarter,  and  I  shall  send  you  a  receipt, 
and  no  w^ord  will  be  written  between  us.  It 
will  take  you  some  time,  of  course,  but  that 
does  not  matter.  But  you  must  go  to  Miss 
Millingham  this  afternoon."  He  looked  at 
the  weak,  shame-faced  creature  before  him 
and  saw  indecision  written  all  over  the  drawn 
face,  and  his  own  face  hardened  at  the  sight. 

"The  alternative,"  he  said  brusquely, 
"is " 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  said  anxiously. 

"  The  police,  and — your  husband." 

At  his  W'Ords  the  last  look  of  hope  died 
out  of  her  face,  and  he  knew  that  she  was 
beaten. 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  she  got  up  and 
faced  him.  "  I  will  go  to  Miss  Millingham," 
she  said,  and  her  voice  broke. 

Tom  Mordaunt  bowed  to  her  and  took  up 
his  hat  and  stick. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say  ; 
Kitty  sent  you  her  love,  and  I  am  to  tell 
you  that  she  will  go  away  with  you  should 
you  decide  to  go  out  of  town  for  a  time.  1 
am  going  to  Russia,  and  she  would  like  a 
month's  change,  if  you  are  willing." 

"  Kitty — said— that  ?  "  Her  face  was  filled 
with  intense  wonder  ;  she  looked  at  him 
incredulously. 

"Yes,"  he  said  softly,  *'that  is  what  my 
wife  said." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  she  whispered. 
"  What  can  it  possibly  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,"  said  Tom  Mordaunt,  as  he 
walked  towards  the  door — "it  means  that 
Kitty  is  an  angel." 


HOW    FORTUNATE  1 


Mistress:   Mary,  I've  found  my  best  silk  petticoat  in  yonr  1>ox. 

Maid  :   'Ave  yer,  mum  V    And  you  thought  you  'ad  lost  it !     Fancy  that ! 
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A    WORD    ON    WHISKER5. 

Our  cup  of  bitterness  is  filled, 
And  this  last  drop  will  brim  it ; 

Men  may  be  surly  and  self-willed, 
But  whiskers  are  the  limit  I 

And  I  would  mention,  if  I  may, 

That,  far  from  beins:  smart, 
The  whiskered  man  will  miss  his  way 

To  many  a  miss's  heart. 

The  prospect  certainly  annoys 
And  srrows  each  morning:  graver. 

For,  thus  adorned,  the  best  of  boys 
Will  lose  his  nutty  flavour. 

Yet  meditation  comfort  brings, 

With  patience  we  shall  find 
That  sweet  from  bitter  often  springs, 

And  clouds  are  silver-lined. 

So  this  new  mode,  if  we  reflect, 
Must  make  bold  gallants  meek, 

Because,  you  see,  it  will  correct 
Their  fault  of  too  much  cheek  I 

Jessie  JPope. 


A  COTTAGER  having  been  told  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  that  she  must 
teach  her  child  the  Church  Catechism  "in 
the  vulgar  tongue,''  said  she  knew  better 
how  to  bring  up  a  '  ild  than  to  teach 
him   anything  vulgar. 


*'  Has  Tom  given   up  paying  attsntions   to 
Matilda  ?  " 
''  Ya-as." 

*'WhatI    Jilted  her?" 
*'  No,  married  her." 


A  GENTLEMAN  Called  at  an  address  where 
a  pig  was  advertised  for  sale.  Several  men 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  surrounding 
a  sty.  '*  There's  a  pig  for  sale  here,"  said 
he,  when  a  small  boy  opened  the  door. 
**  Father's  the  one  with  the  hat  on,"  was 
the  laconic  reply,  coupled  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  in  the  direct  vicinity  of  the  sty. 
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THE    BETTER    "WAY. 


Shop  Assistant:  I  simply  can't  mesmerise  people 
into  buying  this  material  at  fivepence  a  yard. 

Shop- Walker  :  Well,  cut  it  up  into  two-  and  tbrpp- 
yard  lengths  and  mark  it  "  Remnants,  only  6|d.  ayuiu. ' 


MIXED  MEMORIES. 
{jEt.  43.) 
Sn  the  days  of  long:  ago, 

When  the  skies  were  always  blue 

(That's  when  holidays  were  due), 
And  the  winds  would  whisper  low, 

•'  Fairyland  is  near  to  you  I  " 
What  a  world  of  wonder  lay 

Just  outside  the  window-pane,. 
There  was  Jason  every  day 
(Let  them  Iaug:h  at  me  who  may  I), 

At  his  Quest  across  the  lane ! 
Now  through  window-pane  J  see 
Tax  collectors  questing  me. 

In  the  days  of  long^  ag:o. 
She  was  Princess  Qoldenhair 
(Other  people  called  her  Clare); 

1,  St.  George,  should  dragon  foe 
5e2k  to  trap  her  unaware; 

With  that  tinsel  sword  of  mine, 
I  essayed  to  stay  her  fears 
(My  mistake,  it  now  appears  I) 

When  I  was  a  lad  of  nine, 
She  a  lass  of  seven  years. 

Now  a  femii  ist  is  she. 

With  contempt  for  "forty -three," 

Yet  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 

What  interminable  bed  I 
Where  my  elder  brother  Joe 
(Finding  time  go  rather  slow). 

Cuffed  me  nightly  on  the  head; 


Then  that  catastrophic  smoke, 
And  the  dad's  hand,  firm  and  strong 
(Mother's  cry  to  "Get  along!") 

Youth's  by  no  means  quite  a  joke 
Or  a  sentimental  song; 
Somethingf  after  ait,  I  see. 
May  be  said  for  **  forty -three." 

Arthur  Compton-  Mick  eft. 


The  bishop  grasped  the  purser's  arm  with  a 
gentle  ecclesiastical  pressure. 

*'  I  would  explain  to  you,"  he  began,  "  that 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  ray  cabin  mate. 
That  is,  I  find  him  a  gentleman  in  every  respect, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  you  think — er — my  coming 
to  you  with  these  valuables  is — er — any  reflec- 
tion upon  him,  you  know.  His  appearance  is 
— er — in  every  way " 

**  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  interrupted  the  purser. 
"  The  gentleman  has  been  to  me  with  his  own 
valuables,  and  he  says  the  very  same  things 
about  you." 


A  MAN  travelling  in  the  country  met  a  middle- 
aged  farmer  who  said  his  father,  ninety  years 
old,  was  still  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born. 

"  Ninety  years  old,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father  is  close  to  ninety." 

"  Is  his  health  good  ?  " 

*'  'Tain't  much  now.  He's  been  complainin' 
for  a  few  months  back." 

^'  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  dunno  ;  sometimes  I  think  farmin'  don't 
agree  with  him." 


THE    YOUTHFUL    SHERLOCK    HOLMES. 

Boy  Scout:    Ha,  ha,  see  that?     A  finger-print  of 
his  thumb ! 
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George  Ade,  the  witty  American  author, 
says  that  when  he  was  a  cub  reporter  with ,  a 
very  small  salary,  he  had  just  one  asset  that 
enabled  him  to  tide  over  the  period  in  every 
week  when  poverty  seemed  to  be  staring  him 
in  the  face. 

The  asset  was  a  handsome  gold  watch, 
a   keepsake   of   his   college    days    in   Indiana. 


Finally,  after  this  had  been  going  on  for 
many  months,  he  received  an  advance  in  pay, 
and  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  pawn. 

One  afternoon,  about  ten  years  afterward, 
Mr.  Ade  was  accosted  in  State  Street  by  a 
man  whom  he  recognised  as  the  old  pawn- 
broker, now  a  prosperous  jeweller. 

*'  Hello,  George  I  "   he  cried.      "What's  the 


IN    THE     FOG     IN     TRAFALGAR    SQUARE. 

Old  Gentleman  (who  has  lost  his  bearings)  :   Can  you  tell  mc  in  which  direction  is  tlic 
iSTelson  Column  ? 

Constable  :    Straight  up,  sir. 


Tuesday  was  pay-day  at  the  newspaper  office 
where  he  worked.  When  Friday  arrived,  Ade 
would  be  broke,  and  he  would  take  his  watch 
over  to  a  pawnshop.  He  would  obtain  five 
dollars  on  it,  and,  by  being  extremely  careful, 
he  would  manage  to  worry  along  until  the 
next  pay-day.  Then  he  would  hurry  over  to 
the  pawnbroker's  and  i*elea,se  his  watch. 


matter  nowadays  ?     I  never  see  you.     Did  you 
lose  that  watch  ?  " 


Education,  according  to  a  certain  modem 
cynic,  is,  after  all,  merely  the  ability  to 
corroborate  the  misinformation  of  others. 
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THE    SYSTEM. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Eeginald,  the  husband  of 
three  months'  standing,  "  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  a  Uttle  more  methodical  in  your  housekeeping 
arrangements.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  you 
want  is  a  system." 

"  You  are  horrid,  Beggie  I  " 
"  Don't  think  I'm  complaining,  dearest." 
*'  But  you  are  complaining  fearfully." 
"  Don't  be  a  baby.    Look  here,  I've  brought 
you    a   nice 


housekeeper's 
account 
book." 

''How 
stodgy  and 
Early  Victor- 
ian I  " 

"Ethel! 
My  mother 
always  used 
one." 

'  'Well, 
hand  it  over. 
Oh,  what  a 
stuffy -looking 
old  book  I  I 
shall  put  a 
pink  bow  on 
it.  Now, 
what  have  I 
got  to  do 
with  the 
thing?" 

"On  this 
side  you  enter 
up  all  the 
money  you 
receive,  and 
on  the  other 
side  all  you 
spend.  See  ? 
It  is  already 
printed  for 
you  —  Mon- 
day, Tuesday, 
Wednesday; 
grocer,  baker, 
butcher,  and 
so  on." 

"Keggie, 
how  awful! " 

"You'll 
soon  get  into 
the  way  of  it. 
I'm  going  to 
do  some 
writing.  You  sit  down  and  enter  up  all  you've 
spent  to-day." 

"  All  right."     (Interval  of  two  minutes.) 

"  Beggie ! " 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"  Give  me  a  new  nib,  old  thing.     Thanks  1 " 

"  Beggie !  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  How  much  did  I  tell  you  I  paid  for  the 
tomatoes  ?  " 


"  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  this  book.   There's  no 
mention  of  the  dustman.    I  gave  him  twopence 
to-day.     Ob,  yes,  I  see — '  Charities.'  Beggie  !  " 
"  What  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  There's  a  space  here  for  '  Entertainments.' 
I'll  treat  you  to  the  cinematograph  out  of 
the  housekeeping  money  if  you're  a  good  boy. 
Ahem  I  Beginald,  why  do  they  put  '  Oilman, 
etc.,'  every  day.     He  never  calls  on  Mondays. 

Oh,  all   right 

— don't  an- 
swer! Beggie 
Peggie,  how 
much  is  a 
hundred  and 
thirteen 
pence  ?  " 

"Ethel,  for 
goodness' 
sake,  don't 
worry  me ! " 

Ethel 
(pitching  the 
book  across 
the  room)  : 
"You're  a 
horrid,  cross 
old  grizzly 
bear,  and  I'm 
just  coming 
to  sit  on  your 
knee  and 
rumple  your 
silly  old  head 
all  over  for  a 
punishment." 
(End  of  the 
system.) 
M»  H.  Roberts, 


to  ibir 


^THuT^ljEJi—^-^ 


THE    PT.EASURES 

Brown     (taking   a  friend    to    his 
neighbourhood,  old  man? 

Jones  :  Ripping  !     Reminds  me 


do   vou  Hke  the 


It  is  a  well- 
known  fact 
that  the  aged 
are  not  easily 
roused  to  en- 
thusiasm or 
excitement. 
The  other  day 
an  old  man 
fell  from  a 
high  window 
into  the  street 
beneath, 
where  an  anxious  crowd  immediately  gathered  to 
see  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  One  of  his 
daughters  rushed  frantically  into  the  first-floor 
room,  where  his  wife  sat  knitting,  and  cried — 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,  father's  fallen  from 
the  top  of  the  house  into  the  road,  and  he's 
very  likely  dead  !     Oh,  dear  !     Oh,  dear  I  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  answered  the  old  lady 
placidly,  looking  up  from  her  work,  "  I  saw 
him  pass  the  window." 


OF    COMPARTSOK. 

new   house) :    How 
of  Venice  ! 
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CAFE    SPECIAL. 
By  Charles  Marriage, 

I  HAD  just  heard  White  congratulating 
Pamela  on  the  excellence  of  her  cook — she  was 
new — when  the  coffee  was  brought  in.  Pamela 
began  apologising  at  once.  "  I  am  so  sorry, 
Major  White.  It's  unspeakable.  Never  mind, 
Dick  dear" — to  me — "I'll  make  it  upstairs 
another  day.  With  one  of  those  little  machines 
one  gets  at  the  stores,  it's  as  easy  as  fun.  And 
they  look  so 
pretty,  too." 

White 
m  ur  mured 
some  thing 
polite,  but 
his  vis  -  a  ' 
vis^  whom 
Pamela  had 
described  to 
us  as  a  rising 
young  jour- 
nalist, was 
not  up  to 
form,  I 
thought, 
when  he 
remarked — 

"  I  always 
think  it's  the 
test  of  good 
coffee  if  you 
can  distin- 
guish it  at 
once  from  tea 
— by  looking 
at  it,  of 
course,  I 
mean.  Now, 
there's  no 
doubt  what- 
ever about 
t  h  i  s  '  '  — 
and  he  began 
sipping  it 
thoughtfully. 

A  week 
later  Pamela 
had  another 
lunch-party. 

On  the 
sideboard 
there  was  a 
curious 
apparatus, 
looking  as 
if    it   had 

escaped  from  a  laboratory — a  large  retort  with 
a  piece  of  glass  tubing  bent  at  many  angles, 
various  spirit-lamps,  and  an  ungainly  metal 
cylinder,  all  apparently  belonging  to  each  other. 

"  I  didn't  know  your  husband  had  taken  up 
chemistry  to  fill  in  his  spare  time,"  White 
remarked,  when  the  conversation  was  flagging 
a  little. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Pamela, 
looking  puzzled. 

She  followed  his  eyes  to  the  sideboard.  "  Oh, 
that  I  "—and  she  laughed  cheerfully.     "  That's 


UP-TO-DATE. 


McPherron,  who  is  a  very  erratic  driver,  "and  is  constantly  losinj?  balls, 
uses  a  portable  vacuum  method  for  fmding  them,  with  great  success.  He 
hardly  ever  buys  a  golf  ball  nowadays. 


my  new  coffee-making  machine.  I  bought 
it  this  morning,  and  the  man  in  the  shop 
has  been  giving  me  a  lessoi  on  it.  So  easy 
when  you've  had  it  tlorjughly  explained, 
and  understand  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
Isn't  it  a  blessing  to  be  independent  of 
the  nasty  stuff  English  cooks  make  in  the 
kitchen  ?  " 

"  Excellent,"  he  replied.     "  Can  I  help  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I'm  going  to  have  it  brought  over  here 
and  Dut  in  front  of  me.   Then  we  can  all  watch 

when  it  bub- 
bles over." 

I  suppose 
it  was  some- 
thing in  the 
way  I  moved 
away  things 
not  really 
near  her  that 
made  him 
wond  er  a 
little. 

"Have  you 
ever  tried 
this  game 
before,  Mrs. 
Molyneux  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Oh,  once, 
ages  ago,  and 
it  really 
wasn't  fair 
then.  I  think 
there  must 
have  been 
something 
mixed  with 
the  rr.ethy- 
lated  spirit, 
but  we  never 
quite  knew 
what,  or  how 
it  happened. 
And  that  was 
the  most 
complicated 
machine, 
Dick  dear," 
she  went  on, 
to  me — "  not 
in  the  least 
like  this. 
Now,  don't 
be  sceptical. 
It's  going  to 
ma  ke  the 
most    lovely 


said  later  that  another  time 
a  side -table  to  put  down  all 


coffee."     Pamela 
she  should  have 

the  bits  she  had  to  take  out  of  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  while  she  put  the  coffee  in. 
As  it  was,  they  went  on  to  the  floor,  after  I 
had  looked  everywhere  for  the  almonds,  and 
found  them  under  a  lid  which  she  had  "  just 
taken  off  for  a  minute." 

It  was  rather  a  business  fitting  together 
again  the  bits  that  went  inside,  but,  as  she  kept 
saying,  "  It's  all  right  once  you  understand 
the    principle    of    the    thing,    and    the    man 
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explained  it  beautifully."  Also,  I  reminded 
her,  she  had  always  been  very  successful  with 
jig-saw  puzzles. 

There  was  one  little  sieve  thing  she  eventu- 
ally decided  to  leave  out  altogether;  as  it  was 
so  small,  she  declared  they'd  never  miss  it. 
*'  They  "  was  the  rest  of  the  machine,  and  she 
talked  of  it  as  if  it  had  feelings  and  a  high 
intelligence.  Also  as  if,  with  tact,  one  might 
hoodwink  it.  "Now,  then,  Major  White,"  she 
said  at  last,  "will  you  light  the  spirit-lamp 
for  me?  " 

Everything  was  going  smoothly — though 
nothing  had  as   yet   started   bubbling  over  — 


have  said  the  bit  about  diluted  sherry,  and  he 
said  it.  Even  Pamela  was  crestfallen  for  an 
instant.  "  Never  mind,  though,"  she  said, 
cheering  up — "  perhaps  it's  the  sort  of  coffee 
that  looks  like  that " 

"  It  is,"  said  Tom. 

"  but  tastes  delicious.     Turkish,  isn't  it, 

I  mean  ?  "     We  all  tasted  it  together. 

Tastes — and  smells — interest  me.  I  often  try 
to  analyse  complicated  ones,  and  have  given  up 
quite  a  lot  of  time  to  it  as  a  hobby.  Sometimes 
one  knows  what  it  reminds  one  of  exactly  ;  at 
other  times  the  ingredients  are  so  skilfully 
mixed  that  it  takes  a  day  or  two  to  sort  them 


INCREASED    VALUE. 


'•Let  me  see,  how  much  for  the  dog?" 

*'  Twenty-three  shilling,  guv'nor." 

"Hut  you  asked  me  a  pound  yesterday?" 

"  Yus,  but  'e's  gorn  and  eaten  a  chicken  since  then.' 


when  a  sudden  inspiration  made  me  snatch 
away  the  lamp. 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  I  didn't " 

She  thanked  me  afterwards — when  we  were 
alone^ — because,  as  she  said,  it  is  difficult  ever 
to  dutgrow  scars,  and  there  is  also  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  to  be  thought  of,  and 
Dawkins  was  standing  quite  near  with  the 
cups. 

"Let's  try  again,"  White  said.  "And  this 
time  how  would  it  be  to  put  in  the  water  first, 
so  that  you  don't  forget  it  ?  " 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  she  declared  she 
was  going  to  turn  on  the  tap,  and  we  all  got  up 
to  see.     Only  Tom,  her  younger  brother,  could 


out  in  one's  head,  and  then,  of  course,  they  each 
have  to  be  labelled. 

I  have  thought  carefully  over  that  coffee  of 
Pamela's,  and  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  it,  it  was 
this — 

50  per  cent,  smell  of  methylated  spirit.  (I 
have  never  drunk  this,  so  don't  know  its  taste.) 

25  per  cent.  hay.     (This  is  inexplicable.) 

12  "5  per  cent,  boiled  water  (with  a  metallic 
flavour). 

12*5  per  cent,  peppermint. 

But  the  thing  1  disliked  most  about  the 
whole  affair  was  Dawkins's  smile  when  Pamela 
said :  "  Coffee  for  six,  please,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  it's  rather  late." 
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'MOlIltNKVS     END     IN     LOVKItS     MKETINCi."  liY    JI.    STACY     MAKKS,     II. A. 

A  picture  ivspired  by  the  song  from  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night:'    Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  F.  Holly er, 

Pembroke  Square,   W. 


The  Art  of  Henry  Stacy  Marks,  R.A. 


SECOND  ARTICLE. 
By     Austin    Chester. 


HENRY  STACY  MARKS  had  so 
iniicli  ill  coiiimou  with  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  that  his  work  is  still 
h'vely  and  eiitertaininii;.  So  snirgestive  and 
typical  is  it  of  the  Victorian  era,  with  its 
pnns  and  its  parodies,  its  comic  songs  and 
its  commonplace,  its  ^'hobbies "  and  its 
leisnre,  that  since  the  space  at  our  disposal 
prevented  lis,  in  onr  previous  article,  from 
showing  the  full  scope  of  his  versatile  powers, 
we  feel  interested  in  supplementing  that 
former  study  of  it. 

We  can  clearly  discern  Stacy  Marks's  faults 
of  artistry,  but  he  expiated  many  of  these 
by  the  humorous  attitude  he  adopted  as  he 
viewed  life.  He  had  a  quick  tongue  aud  a, 
(juick  wit,  not  a  very  subtle  wit,  perhaps, 
but  an  amusing  one.  His  humour  was 
of  a  sort  to  make  people  who  visited  the 
Academy  say  one  to  another,  with  a  smile 
of    antici|)ated    pleasure    on     their    faces : 
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"  I  wonder  what  is  the  subject  of  Marks's 
picture  this  year  ?  " 

He  had  neither  the  hesitancy  nor  the 
fastidiousness  which  go  with  great  art ;  he 
had,  however,  plenty  of  observation.  We  see 
this  to  ])e  the  case  in  his  picture  "  Tooth- 
ache in  the  Middle  Ages,"  which  is  almost 
hke  Dutch  work  in  the  closeness  of  its 
details.  Tlie  title  made  the  picture.  The 
elusive  element  of  absurdity  about  it  would, 
in  its  contrast  to  the  dolorous,  suffering, 
tortured  figure,  address  itself,  perhaps,  to 
the  taste  of  any  public  ;  it  certainly  did  not 
fail  to  do  so  to  that  of  visitors  to  the 
exhibition  of  ISM. 

Art,  now  and  again,  is  found  tethered  by 
such  observation  to  the  material  world. 
Here  it  pines,  since  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
rise  into  those  regions  of  idealism  whence 
alone  it  derives  nourishment — which  is  an 
allegory.    Or  we  may  imagine  art  as  enclosed 

2  P 


"the   toast."      by    1 
Reproduced  frotn.  a  photoffraph  by 

by  a  cii'cmiiscribiiig  cord,  wliicli,  in  tlic 
case  of  Stacy  Marks,  was  wound  round  the 
Monument  in  the  east,  and  round  the  ])iers 
of  Hannnersniitli  suspension  bridge  in  the 
west,  wliile  it  took  in  8t.  Jolin's  Wood  and 
tlie  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  north,  and  tlie 
l>ronipton  Road  in  the  south.  Stacy  Marks 
was,  in  fact,  an  urban  painter.     The  atnio- 


T.     STACY     MAIJKS,    K.A. 

F.  Hollyer,  Pembroke  Square,  W. 

sphere  of  Wardour  Street  clings  to  many  of 
his  pictures,  and  even  when  lie  painted 
"  Tllyria,"  it  was  from  Hampstead  Heath. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  a  generation  to 
understand  the  bumour  of  the  one  which  has 
immediately  preceded  it,  for  the  fashions  of 
humour  are  like  the  fashious  of  dress— the 
present  being  always  right,  that  immediately 
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gone  l)y  being  held  as  grotesque,  whilst  that 
which  is  really  of  an  ancient  date  becomes 
again  admirable.  We,  to-dav,  stand  too 
near  to  the  Yictoriaii  time  to  appreciate  its 
humour. 


The  friendship  of  the  two  was  brought 
about  in  the  following  way  :  Ruskin,  in  the 
year  1850,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  which  he  called  '"  Notes  on  Some 
of   the    Principal    Pictures    in    the    Royal 


"  CLEANIJNKSS     Ti^    NKXT    TO     OODMNKJ^S,"         liY     IT.     STACY     ^lAHKS,     K.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  ortginal  in  the  collection  of  Mes'ar.^.  A.  «(•  F.  Pears. 


Stacy  Marks,  in  bis  "Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches,"  gives  us  an  instance  of  this  acute 
divergence  of  taste,  and  does  so  in  reference 
to  Ruskin,  whom  he  describes  as  the  most 
easily  amused  man  whom  it  was  ever  his  lot 
to  entertain. 


Academy."  So  trenchant  and  fearless  were 
these  as  to  cause  considera])le  lieartburning 
in  the  artistic  world.  In  the  following  year, 
Stacy  Marks  made  these  notes  the  subject 
of  a  skit,  and,  parodying  Ruskin's  style, 
issued   a   brochure    for   private   circulation. 


■'■  >'---^w:^  ^j^^  ,:. 
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'•THE    MINSTREL."        BY     H.     STACY     MARKS,     R.A. 

By  permissio7i  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Clifford  it  Co.,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 


Heanng  from  AVoolner,  the  sculptor,  that 
news  of  this  skit  had  reached  Ruskin,  and 
that  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  ifc, 
Marks  sent  it  to  him.  The  prompt  and 
courteous  acknowledgment,  thanking  the 
artist  not  only  for  sending  it,  but  still  more 
for  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  the 
assumption  that  he  would  enjoy  it,  reveals 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  side  of  the  great  and 
captious  critic's  character.    In  later  years  the 


two  men  established  a  friendship  which,  in 
course  of  time,  became  very  close. 

If,  as  Euskin  asserted,  he  and  Marks  fitted 
"like  hand  and  glove  on  the  fitting  side,"  this 
side  must  have  been  tlie  humorous  one,  for 
very  few  people  could  have  found  Euskin  an 
easily  amused  man,  or  one  before  whom  it 
was  not  difficult  to  play  the  fool.  Yet  Marks 
writes  of  his  didactic  friend  :  "  I  would  give 
him   an   imitation   of   the   swell   music-hall 
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sin<]^er  .  .   .  or  of  a  fourth-rate  actor,  wliioli 
lUiskiu    would   eujoy  as   niucli  as    or  uioi'c 
than  a  l)oy  of 
to-day."  "  •  \  -'   .  \-   !  -'"V  ''- 

And    this  ;;'!■    ~ '~' '^■-; /"/ -/^   :  ^'v.\  '  ^' 

view  of  Ruskm  ~  '-\'  ';;_:'' ".  Av-;  ■•■'  _~  -~  -I  '  ^  ~;; 

is  oddly  at  vari- 
ance with  the 
one  w^e  gener- 
ally get  of  him. 
It  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as 
accounting  for 
the  different 
pro  n  0  unce- 
ments  he  gave 
with  regard  to 
the  value  of 
Stacy  Marks's 
w  o  r  k  .  He 
liked  it— some 
of  it,  that  is  to 
say — from  the 
first,  and  in 
187  5,  when 
writing  of  the 
picture  ''A 
Merrie  Jest," 
he  found  it 
to  be  "very 
characteristic 
of  the  painter's 
special  gift. 
Tlie  difficulty 
of  so  subtle 
a  rendering 
as  t  h  i  s  o  f 
t  li  e  h  a  1  f  - 
checked  yet 
e  X  t  1'  e  ni  e 
mirth  of  per- 
sons naturally 
h  u  ni  o  r  o  u  s 
can  onlv  be 
judged  of  \)j 
con  s  idering 
li  o  w  0  f  t  e  71 
a s p c c t s  of 
langhter  are 
attempted  in 
pictures,  and 
how  rarely  we 
feel  ourselves 
inchnedtojoin 
in  the  merri- 
ment. The 
piece  of  acces- 
sory landscape  is  very  nnaffected  and  good." 

Iluskin,  however,  did   not   let   friendship 


llOODKl)     CllANES.         liY 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by 


altogether    blind    tliat    almost    clairvoyant 
vision  which,  when  uudimmed  by  friendshi]), 

saw  so  clearly 

-'^^ ,,     iyl  '    .       .,.:     those    te  n  - 

>  'T  ;        \    '   /;     ;^,'     dencies   in  his 

fell  0  w-men 
wh'ch  were 
likely  to  lead 
their  art 
into  exagge- 
r  a  t  i  0  n .  I  n 
w r  i  t i n g  to 
Marks — prob- 
ably in  the 
late  'seventies 
—  he  warned 
him  against 
his  tendency 
to  sacrifice  the 
technical 
qualities  of 
painting  to 
that  of  hu- 
morous treat- 
ment, saying  : 
"Some  very 
consider- 
able  part  of 
the  higher 
paiiiter's  gift 
i  n  y  o  n  i  s 
liandi  capped 
by  that  parti- 
cular faculty 
which,  never- 
theless, being 
manifestly  an 
essential  and 
iidierent  part 
of  you,  cannot 
itself  be  too 
earnestly  de- 
veloped, but 
only  in  har- 
mony with  tlie 
rest  to  the 
f  o  re  i  b  1  e 
]  oint."  Then, 
after  blaming 
Marks  for  not 
looking  more 
seriously  into 
the  mysteries 
of  colour,  he 
goes  on  to  say : 
"  I  am  certain 
there  is  more 
strength  in  you  by  a  full  third  than  you  have 
yet  discovered."    This  strength  Marks  never 
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developed  ;  always  lie  was  less  interested 
in  paint  than  in  snbjects,  and  in  the 
character  of  those  whose  actions  snpplied 
these  snbjects.  AVe  look  at  his  pictnres, 
not,  therefore,  for  their  pictorial  qnahty, 
bnt  for  their  dexterously  told  story.  His 
ambitions,  in  fact,  were  not  too  large  for  his 
powers  of  expression. 

He  learnt  early — perhaps  by  help  of 
Ruskin's  suggestion — to  keep  his  natural 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  within  seendy  bounds. 
Possibly  he  would  have  done  more  had  he 


letter  wliich  he  wrot(3  to  Kuskin  when  the 
critic,  then  almost  a  stranger  to  Marks, 
in  answer  to  a  request  tliat  he  should  record 
liis  impression  of  Fred  Walker's  work,  did  so 
in  words  of  somewhat  ungenerous  dispraise, 
for  Marks,  in  reply,  wrote  :  "  It  may  be  that 
my  friendship  for  the  man  has  led  me  to 
overrate  the  painter,  but  I  have  been  in 
company  with  his  collected  works  some 
days  Avhile  assisting  to  hang  tliem,  and 
they  grew  upon  me  liourly,  impressing  more 
forcibly  than  ever  the  opinion  I  had  long 


PENGUINS.  BY     II.     STACY     MAHKS,     11. A. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  brj  F.  Holly er,  Pembroke  Square,   W. 


not  been  so  industrions,  which  sounds 
paradoxical.  Yet  had  he  thought  more  and 
painted  less,  his  artistic  output. would  have 
been  higher.  In  one  of  the  many  paths 
which  he  followed,  however,  lie  can  be  said  to 
have  overtaken  his  object,  for  as  the  poet- 
painter  of  the  stork,  the  pelican,  and  the 
penguin,  he  was  supremely  successfnl.  His 
unique  skill  in  bird-painting  w^e  discussed  in 
our  former  article. 

Despite  his  strong  vein  of  humour,  Marks 
was  not  without  his  serious  side.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  self-cnlture  and  of  very 
appreciative  taste.    We  see  these  traits  in  the 


entertained    that   Walker   was   one   of    our 
gi'eatest  artists." 

This  opinion,  given  thirty-six  years  asfo, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  perspicacity  of  Marks's 
critical  judgment,  and,  as  coming  from  one 
who  found  it  easy  to  adjust  his  own  artistic 
instincts  to  his  patron's  claims,  is  especially 
notable.  He  must  have  had  a  peculiarly 
liberal  outlook  upon  art  to  have  liad  so 
complete  an  understanding  of  Walker's  work, 
for  Walker  alw^ays  strove  to  get  aAvay  from 
academic  grooves.  He  seemed,  as  is  plainly 
shown  in  his  work,  to  have  experienced  a 
kind  of  vagrant  regret  that  he  should  have 
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])CGii  burn   80   iiiaiiy  genercitions   later  than 
the  ckissical  cpucli  of  art. 

Aiiotlier  ijistauce  of  Marks's  serious  side  is 
shown  in  his  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  whose 


mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ?  " 
the  absurd  Bottom  in  ^'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  Dogberry's  famous 
charge  to  the  watch— 


"THE     AMATEUR.  BY     H.     STACY     MARKS,     R.A. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  H.  Dixon  tfc  Son^  Albany  Street,  N.  W. 


work    he    knew     by    heart,    if     not    by    rote.  Dogrerry:    You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men  ; 

N,         11        1  •       i        -I         •        1,   •             1     J.     i-i  vou  are  to  bid  anv  man  stand,  in  the  rrince  s  name, 

aturally,  his   tendencies  being  what   they  -  second  Watch:    How  if  a' will  not  stand  ? 

were,    he    chose     his     subjects     partly    from  Dogberry  :    Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let 

amongst     Shakespearian    clowns.        Thus    we  Jiini   go;    and    presently   call   the   rest    of    the   watch 

,     .Pn^^        r^           t          •>      t^- ^^^    ii      ii  Tin     j.  toi^ether,  and  thank  God  VOU  are  rid  ot  a  Kuave. 

get  "The   Gravedigger  s  Riddle   — "What 

is  he  that   builds  stronger  than  either  the  His   "Apothecary,"   however,   is    a    serious 
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scene,  which  represents  the  wretched  dealer 
m"  mortal  drags"    mixing  the  fatal   dram 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Romeo- 
rut  this  ill  any  liquid  thiiii;  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off;    and  if  you  had  the  stren<^^th 
.  Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 


having  assumed  the  cliaracter  of  Mortimei*, 
cousin  to  the  Duke  of  York,  with  his 
twenty  thousand  men,  held  London  in  the 
liollow  of  his  hand,  witli  Lord  8aye  and  Sele, 
chamberlain  to  Henry  YL  and  one  of  his 
most   obnoxious   ministers,   brought    before 


"a     SELKCr     COMMITl'KK."       V.Y     H.     STACV     :\lAUlvS,     11. A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 


This  picture  shows  Marks  to  have  been 
both  a  serious  and  an  intelligent  student  of 
Shakespeare,  and  this  is  further  demonstrated 
in  his  "Lord  Saye  and  Sele  Brought  Before 
Jack  Cade,  in  Shakespeare's  '  Henry  YL, 
Part  IL'  "    We  see  the  Irish  adventurer,  who, 


him.  Cade  usurped  authority  not  only  to 
condemn  him  to  death,  but,  by  aid  of  his 
rebel  army,  to  see  his  edict  carried  out. 
Cade,  in  the  picture  we  reproduce,  is  plainly 
addressing  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  in  the 
speech  in  which  he  makes  the  unfortunate 


"TWO    VETERANS."      BY    H.    STACY    MARKS,    R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Haigh,  reproduced  bjt  permission  of  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  tfc  Co., 
Clerkenwell  Road,  B.C.,  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 
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iiobleiiiaii  responsible  for  some  of  the  evils 
of  the  time — 

'IMioii  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord  I  Noav 
jirt  tliou  within  point-bhmk  of  our  jurisdiction  regal. 
AVhat  canst  thou  answer  to  my  majesty  for  giving  up 
of  Normaudv  unto  Monsieur  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of 
France?  15e  it  kuoAvn  unto  thee  by  these  presence, 
even  the  presence  of  Lord  ^Mortimer,  that  1  am  the 
besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  <ms 
thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
vouth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar  school: 
and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused 
printing  to  be  used ;  and  contrary  to  the  king,  his 
crown  and  dignitv,^  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It 
will  be  provefl  to"  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about 
thee  that  usuallv  talk  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  Avords  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to 
hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call 
])oor  men  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not  able 
to  answer.      :Moreovcr,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison  ; 


])icture,  whilst  it  is  i)laiiily  revealed  in 
that  of  Abbey.  The  verses  from  "  Twelfth 
Night "  are  not  to  be  approached  from  their 
comic  side.  The  shadow  of  Cupid's  wings, 
when  seen  on  a  young  face  of  rustic  type, 
should  show  itself  to  be  equally  as  beautiful 
as  when  it  rests  upon  that  of  a  maiden 
dressed  in  flowing  courtly  robes.  The 
picture  is,  however,  not  a  specimen  of  Marks's 
work  at  its  best  ;  he  speaks  of  it  himself 
as  "inconsiderable,"  and  gives  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  ignorance  of  a  critic  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  it. 

He  says :  "  I  had  one  year,  at  the  Academy, 
a  little  picture  of  two  Puritan  sweetheaTts 
discoursing  by  a  riverside  gate,  to  Avhich  I 


NIGHT     HKKONS.         UY     H.     STACY    JMARKS,     11.  A. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  F.  Hollyer,  Pembroke  Square,   W. 


and  because  they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged 
them  ;  when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause  they  have  been 
most  worthy  to  live. 

By  the  painting  of  this  last  picture  Marks 
became  a  valuable  historian.  He  was  not 
so  happy  hi  his  "Journeys  End  in  Lovers 
Meeting,"  and  if  we  compare  this  picture  with 
that  of  Abbey,  who  treated  the  same  subject, 
we  become  very  conscious  of  its  defects.  But 
this  is  chiefly  because  we  think  of  the  song 
as  something  exquisitely  poetical,  whereas 
Stacy  Marks  frankly  construes  its  humour 
only,  because  the  words  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  "  Eool"  in  motley,  by  applying 
it  to  two  bucolic  lovers  treated  in  a  spirit 
of  jocose  comedy.  What  Macaulay  calls  the 
moral   of   comedy  is   absent   from   Marks's 


appended  as  title  the  well-known  lines,  as  I 
fancied,  from  Shakespeare — 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting 
Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

Judge  how  surprised  I  was,  during  the  month 
of  May,  to  read  an  article  in  an  influential 
morning  paper  in  which  the  writer,  Avhile 
briefly  referring  to  the  picture,  reserved  his 
strictures  for  the  quotation  as  thus  :  '  We 
earnestly  hope  that  this  quotation,  with 
wdiicli  we  candidly  confess  our  unfamiliarity, 
is  not  by  any  famous  poet,  since,  logically 
considered,  it  is  little  less  than  idiotic. 
Journeys  do  not  necessarily  end  in  the 
meeting  of  lovers,  nor  is  "  every  wise  man's 
son "  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
that  or  upon  any  other  subject,  seeing  that 


"A    r.lT    OF    r.LUK."       l',Y    IT      STACY    IVIAIJKS,    ILA. 
Reproduced  from    a    photograph    by    F.    Ilollyer,    Pembroke  Square,  W. 
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the  majority  of  wise  meivs  sons,  from  the 
time  of  Rehoboam  downwards,  have  been 
fools;  " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Marks 
dressed  his  lovers  in  the  costume  of 
Shakespeare's  own  day,  for  in  doing  this  he 
has  shown  himself  a  precursor  of  the  opinion 
held  by  some  enthusiasts  tliat  it  is  more 
suitable  to  have  Shakespearian  drama  acted 
in  Elizabethau  dress  than  to  attempt,  as 
in  the  case  of  "  Twelfth  Night,"  to  depict 
the  costame  of  an  Illyria  long  since  dead  to 
history. 

We  have  said  that  the  nineteenth  century 


in  AVardour  Street  when  Wardour  Street 
held  really  old  tilings,  the  connoisseur  views 
Ids  new  possession  with  delight. 

We  can  see  tliat,  like  Charles  Lamb,  the 
man  has  "  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for 
old  china "  ;  that,  like  the  great  essayist, 
when  he  went  to  any  great  house,  he  would 
inquire  first  for  tlie  whereabouts  of  the  china 
closet,  and  only  later  for  that  of  the  picture 
gallery.  Being  just  above  poverty,  he  could 
afford  "  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with 
trifles  of  this  sort."  In  connection  with  old 
blue,  we  resent  Lamb's  use  of  the  word 
"  trifles,"  for  when  we  feel  the  money  we 
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was  'd  century  of  leisure,  one  in  which  people 
found  the  time  to  indulge  in  those  occupa- 
tions which  are  known  as  "  hobbies."  That 
to-day  people  collect,  'tis  true,  as  the  prices 
realised  at  Christie's  testify,  for  the  record 
shows  them  giving  four  thousand  pounds  odd 
for  a  candlestick,  eight  thousand  pounds  odd 
for  a  piece  of  tapestry,  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  is  quite  a  moderate  figure  to  change 
hands  over  an  Old  Master.  In  the  last 
century,  however,  collecting  was  other  than 
the  making  of  a  business  of  it,  for  it  went  w^ith 
the  joy  of  finding.  It  was  the  hobby  of  that 
collecting  which  goes  with  the  joy  of  finding 
which  Stacy  Marks  shows  us  in  "  A  Bit  of 
Blue."     Bought,  perhaps,  in  some  old  shop 


pay  for  an  object,  we  do  not  look  upon  our 
purchase  as  a  trifle.  "  To  look  at  money  and 
think  of  the  purchase,  to  look  at  the  purcliase 
and  think  of  the  money,"  this  is  the  truer 
aspect  of  him  who  indulges  in  the  joy  of 
collecting. 

In  "  The  Amateur  "  we  see  a  man  who 
has  taken  up  the  hobby  of  taxidermy, 
from  which  the  smell  of  arsenical  soap 
debars  most  people.  "  Two  Veterans  " 
also  belongs  to  this  class  of  subject,  for 
although  the  title  is  a  play  upon  words,  and 
includes  the  man  as  well  as  the  old  grand- 
fatlier  clock  and  the  chronometer  by  which 
the  clock  is  to  be  set,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  clock  and  watch  are  doubly  prized  for 


"TIIREK    PIIILOSOniKRS."       T.V    IF.    STACY    MARKS,     R.A. 
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their  aiitiquitj — plainly  the  depicted  man  is 
a  collector.  To  be  classed  with  these  is 
"  The  Great  Auk's  Egg,"  a  clever  stndy  in 
expression,  and  also  one  of  the  best  pictures 
Marks  ever  painted,  '^  Intellect  and  Instinct." 
The  protagonist  of  this  picture  is,  however, 
rather  a  distributor  than  a  collector,  for  the 
venerable  old  man  is  entirely  unconscious 
that,  as  he  proceeds  along  a  country  road 
absorbed  in  reading  documents,  he  has 
dropped  some  of  these  behind  him.  So 
much  for  intellect.  Whether  the  dog,  which 
represents  instinct,  sdcceeds  in  attracting  his 
master's  attention  to  the  papers  he  has  lost, 
we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

For  certain  of  the  biographical  and  other 
facts  mentioned  in  this  article,  as  well  as  for 
some  of  the  information  concerning  individual 
pictures,  we  are  indebted  to  the  entertaining 


volumes  of  die  ai'tist's  autobiography,  already 
alluded  to,  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus  under  the  title  of  "  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches." 

In  an  article  on  the  art  of  Philip  H. 
Calderon,  R.A.,  in  a  recent  issue,  the  picture 
entitled  "  Spring  "  should  have  been  acknow^- 
ledged  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Peter  Keary, 
to  whom  we  have  also  previously  been 
indebted  for  kind  permission  to  reproduce 
pictures  by  famous  modern  artists.  Tlie 
acknowledgment  under  the  title  of  the  Boy 
Scout  picture  by  Ernest  S.  Carlos,  in  our 
Christmas  number,  entitled  "  If  I  Were  a 
Boy  Again  ! "  should  have  ascribed  the 
ownership  of  the  copyright  in  that  Avork  to 
the  artist  himself,  and  the  plate  in  photo- 
gravure form  to  the  publishing  house  of 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Dennis. 
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By   JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies,''  "  Buchanan's  Wife,"  "  The  Quest;'  "  Tommy  Carteret," 
"  The  Unknown  Ladt/,"  "  2'he  Island  of  Enchantment,"  etc. 

V.    THE    PARSON'S    DAUGHTER. 
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IT  seems  to  me  very 

strange  indeed  that 

it  should  have  been 

just  those  three 

people  who  passed 

my  seat  in  the  train 

not  thirty  seconds 

before  the  accident 

which  was  so  nearly 

the    end    of    me — 

that  it  should  have 

been  just  their  three  faces  I  took  with  me 

out  of  the  world  of  men,  and  to  their  faces 

that  I  returned  long  afterwards. 

The  old-fashioned  would  call  it,  I  suppose, 
providential. 

I  remember  that  I  had  been  looking  at 
a  certain  photograph  which  went  with  me 
everywhere,  and  so  was  with  me  on  this 
journey — it  lived  in  a  leather  case  in  my 
coat  pocket.  I  remember,  as  I  put  the  thing 
back,  noticing  the  three  travellers,  who  passed 
me  somewhat  hurriedly,  coming  from  the 
dining-car  ahead  —  a  grey-haired,  merry- 
faced  gentlemen  in  a  clerical  coat ;  another 
younger  man,  who  looked,  somehow,  battered 
and  at  odds  with  the  world,  and  a  young  girl 
with  a  face  of  a  singularly  expressionless  pallor. 
I  remember  the  clergyman  favouring  me  with 
a  kindly  look  as  he  went  by.  I  remember 
his  saying  to  his  two  companions — 

"  We're  almost  there.  We  must  hurry 
a  bit."  I  remember  seeing  their  backs 
disappear  through  the  far  door,  and  then 
the  seat  in  front  of  me  rose,  and  the  entire 
world  seemed  to  crumple  up  in  the  most 
extraordinary  fashion. 

There  must  have  been  noise — appalling 
quantities  of  it— but  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  heard  nothing.  There  must  have  been  a 
prodigious  shock,  but  I  was  unaware  of  it. 
I  remember  only  the  absurd  dislocation  of 
the  world  about  me,  and  after  that  comes 
oblivion. 

The  circumstances  of  my  return  were  less 
kindly — fever  and  pain,  an  interminable 
borderland  of  shadows  inhabited  by  horrors. 


Then  all  at  once  a  bed  in  a  big,  pleasant, 
sunny  room,  where  the  long  window  curtains 
blew  inward  before  a  summer  breeze,  and 
offered  me  glimpses  of  tree-tops  and  of  blue 
sky.  And  once  a  cat  came  in  and  drank  up 
some  milk  that  had  been  meant  for  me,  and 
made  me  cry. 

I  know  very  little  about  hurts  and 
wounds  and  fevers  and  the  phenomena 
of  convalescence,  so  I  cannot  even  try  to 
explain  how  it  was  that,  when  I  at  length 
awoke  in  that  pleasant  place  to  more  or 
less  clear  consciousness,  I  felt  myself  on 
such  friendly  and  familiar  terms  with 
the  three  people  about  me.  I  knew  their 
faces,  their  gestures,  their  tricks  of  voice 
or  manner,  yet  I  could  remember  to  have 
seen  them  but  once  before  in  all  my  life, 
and  that  a  mere  glimpse  on  a  train.  I 
fancy  there  must  have  been  interludes  of 
consciousness  during  that  fever  of  mine,  but 
the  remembrance  of  them  had  been  swept 
away,  together  with  the  darkness  and  the 
unnameable  horrors.  I  felt  that  I  had 
known  these  three  for  years — perhaps  all  my 
life— and  I  was  terrified  over  my  inability 
to  recall  their  names.  I  thought  my  brain 
must  have  been  affected.  I  was  so  terrified 
and  so  ashamed  that  I  wouldn't  ask  questions, 
but  lay,  as  it  were,  in  wait,  hoping  that  their 
talk  would  betray  them. 

To  a  degree  it  did.  The  battered-looking 
chap  was  called  Arthur,  I  found,  and  the 
girl  Celia,  but  the  merry,  grey  gentleman 
in  the  clerical  coat  was  "  father  "  to  the  girl, 
"  doctor "  to  Arthur,  and  "  the  parson," 
affectionately  pronounced,  behind  his  back. 

It  was  Arthur  who  sat  oftenest  beside 
my  bed,  for  the  parson  came  in,  seemingly 
between  his  other  occupations,  to  beam  upon 
me  and  ask  how  I  felt,  and  pat  my  hand, 
and  take  the  sunshine  with  him  when  he 
went  out  again.  The  girl  Celia  slipped  in 
and  out  of  the  room  like  a  white  shadow, 
with  her  still,  pallid  face  and  her  burning 
eyes.  She  seldom  smiled  or  spoke,  but  once, 
when  the  room  was  darkening  with  the  dusk. 
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and  she  thought  I  was  asleep,  she  turned 
with  an  odd  swiftness  to  Arthur,  who  was 
standing  by,  and  caught  him  by  the  arms 
with  her  hands  and  leant  against  him,  looking 
up  into  his  face.  I  could  well  picture  the 
still,  tremendous  passion  of  that  look.  And 
Arthur  patted  her  shoulder  a  little  awkwardly, 
and  bcuv  over  and*  kissed  her,  and  she  turned 
and  left  the  room.  It  was  a  poignant  little 
scene— it  quite  thrilled  me. 

Arthur  seemed  to  have  nothing  better  to 
do  than  sit  beside*  my  bed  by  the  hour, 
smoking  a  short  briar  pipe  and  talking  or 
falling  into  long  silences.  I  liked  to  have 
him  there,  and  I  think  he  knew  it.  I 
fancied  him  Irish,  for  his  r's  sounded  like 
it,  and  sometimes  he  said  "  me  "  for  "  my." 
He  had  an  Irish  sweetness,  too,  and  an 
Irish  wit,  and  the  bottomless  Irish  melancholy. 
Now  and  then  he  was  bitter,  but  always 
towards  himself,  never  towards  others. 

I  grew  fonder  of  the  man  than  I  can  find 
words  to  tell. 

He  never  at  any  time,  I  think,  explained 
his  relationship  to  this  house,  or  his  reason 
for  being  there,  and  he  never  set  out  to  give 
me  any  consecutive  history  of  his  life.  The 
light  shed  upon  his  career  seemed  always  to 
be  accidental  and  by  the  way.  Yet,  first  and 
last,  I  got  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  it — a 
career  of  disappointments,  misfits,  failures — 
the  career  of  a  man  thrown  with  some 
abruptness  upon  the  mercies  of  the  world, 
and  temperamentally  unfitted  to  make  his 
way  there.  He  had  known  black  hours, 
he  had  seen  the  ugly,  shadowy  side  of  life, 
he  had  kept  ill  company.  He  may  in  his 
time  have  done  doubtful  things,  though  of 
that  I  couldn't  be  sure.  But  I  was  sure  of 
one  thing — he  had  been,  and  perhaps  still 
was,  in  desperate  need  of  money ;  and  I 
remember  that  I  reflected  upon  my  own 
possessions,  and  said  to  myself  that,  when  I 
was  once  more  up  and  out,  I  should  find 
some  well-concealed  fashion  of  giving  the 
man  a  helping  hand. 

Then  there  came  the  morning  when  "  the 
parson  "  bustled  into  the  room  where  I  lay, 
bringing,  as  always,  the  sense  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  winds  with  him.  He  had  the 
cheeriest  presence  I  ever  knew.     He  said — 

"  I've  been  talking  to  Forbes" — Forbes  was 
thedoctorwho  had  attended  me — "and  Forbes 
says  that  cracked  head  of  yours  is  almost  as 
good  as  new  again.  He  says  he'll  have  you 
on  your  feet  in  less  than  a  week  more."  He 
seemed  as  happy  about  it  as  if  the  cracked 
head  had  been  his  own.  I  was  pleased,  too, 
and  said  so. 


"  I've  been  the  most  outrageous  nuisance 
to  you.  You'll  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  me." 
That  made  the  good  gentleman  almost  angry, 
and  we  wrangled  politely  for  some  time  over 
how  much  of  a  nuisance  I  had  or  had  not 
been  ;  but  when  we  had  finished,  he  recalled 
what  it  was  he  had  come  in  to  say. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  we  ought  to  get  word 
to  your  family  or  friends  that  you're  all 
right,  and  will  be  fit  to  join  them  again 
soan.  We  took  the  liberty  of  looking  into 
your  things  when  we  brought  you  home 
here  with  us  after  the  accident,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  give  any  hint  of  your  name, 
and  once  or  twice,  when  I  asked  you  who  you 
were,  you  seemed  not  to  understand." 

I  said  :  "  I  have  no  family  to  be  anxious 
about  me — no  one  but  an  uncle,  and,  since 
I'm  coming  out  of  this  all  right,  we  needn't 
send  him  word.  As  to  there  being  no  name 
on  my  things,  that  was  deliberate.     When  I 

set  out   on   this  journey How  long 

ago  ?  " 

He  said,  "Six days,"  and  I  was  astonished. 
I  had  fancied  it  must  be  weeks. 

"  Well,  when  I  set  out  six  days  ago,  it  was 
on  what  one  might  call  a  'secret  mission.' 
I  didn't  want  to  carry  with  me  any  evidence 
of  who  I  was.  Of  course,  I  don't  in  the 
least  mind  telling  you.  My  name  is  Peter 
Gaunt." 

This  good  gentleman  gave  a  kind  of 
bellow  of  astonishment. 

"  Peter  Gaunt  I  Peter  Gaunt  !  Is  that 
possible  ?  "  He  turned  towards  Arthur,  who 
stood  near  by  smoking  his  short  briar  pipe, 
and  Arthur  stared  and  laughed,  and  came  up 
beside  the  bed,  saying — 

"By  Jove,  the  world  is  full  of  wonders, 
doctor ! " 

"  Why,  Heaven  bless  my  soul,  my  boy  !  " 
cried  the  elder  gentleman.  "  If  you  are 
Peter  Gaunt,  then  you're  my  cousin — distant, 
to  be  sure— it's  third  or  fourth,  isn't  it  ? — ■ 
but  still  a  cousin.  And  a  cousin's  a  cousin. 
Didn't  you  know  it  ?  Has  no  one  told  you 
my  name  ?  " 

"  No  one  has  told  me  anybody's  name,"  I 
said  a  little  irritably ;  but  I  was  full  of  a 
dreadful  premonition. 

"Why,  I  am  Christopher  Gaunt,  one  of 
Matthew  Gaunt's  sons  !  " 

I  sfcared  up  at  him  and  burst  into  helpless 
laughter. 

He  laughed  with  me  for  an  instant,  then, 
when  I  didn't  stop,  looked  puzzled  and 
finally  a  little  hurt.  But  when  at  last  I 
could  command  my  voice,  I  said — 

"  Forgive  me  !     I'm  not  mad— at  least,  I 
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think  not.  But  this  is  all  too  absurd — 
indeed,  it's  rather  dreadful.  That  you  of 
all  people  should  have  picked  me  up  out  of 
that  train  wreck  and  brought  me  to  your 
house  and  cared  for  me  !  That  you  of  all 
people  should  have  played  good  Samaritan 
to  me!  Look  here,  when  I  set  out — how 
many  days  ago  ?  Oh,  yes,  you  said  six — 
I  was  coming  here,  and  I  was  coming  to 
steal,  to  rob  you.     Bo  you  understand  ?  " 

I  believe  the  good  gentleman  thought  my 
brain  was  still  a  bit  light  with  fever,  but  he 
shook  his  head  gravely  and  waited  for  me  to 
go  on. 

"  To  be  sure,  I  meant  to  steal  only  what 
was  rightfully  my  own  ;  still,  I  shouldn't 
have  stuck  at  any  means,  however  violent  or 
destructive."  I  raised  myself  on  one  elbow 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  man  who  had 
sheltered  and  tended  me. 

"  You  don't  look  the  sort  to  harbour 
stolen  property." 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  said,  smiling — "  I 
certainly  hope  not." 

"  Then  what  were  you  doing  with  the 
Gaunt  ruby  ? " 

He  looked  blankly  from  me  to  Arthur  and 
back  again,  but  all  at  once  his  face  cleared. 

"  Ah,  I  wonder  if  you  don't  mean  that 
larg3  uncut  stone  that  my  father  sent  to 
me  some  months  back.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  it  was  and  why  it  was  sent 
to  me.  There  was  no  explanation.  I  was 
merely  told  to  keep  it,  and  not  under  any 
circumstances  to  allow  it  to  go  out  of  my 
possession.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  thing  was  a  real  ruby  ?  Heaven  bless  my 
soul !  If  I  had  known  that,  I  should  have 
been  in  constant  terror  of  thieves.  I  should 
have  taken  the  stone  instantly  to  my  safety 
deposit  box  in  the  village  bank.  The 
Gaunt  ruby  ?  What  is  the  Gaunt  ruby, 
and  why  was  it  entrusted  to  my  care  ?  " 

There  was  no  mistaking  my  cousin's 
sincerity.  He  was  as  transparently  honest 
as  the  daylight.  I  lay  back  on  the  pillows 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  told  him  how  his 
father,  Matthew  Gaunt,  had  stolen  the  six 
rubies,  the  historic  pride  and  treasure  of  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  family,  as  a  kind 
of  savage  joke  combined  with  a  contribution 
to  the  ancient  feud,  and  had  given  them 
one  to  each  of  his  six  sons.  I  told  how 
I  had  recovered  four  of  the  stones  —  or, 
rather,  that  I  had  recovered  them ;  the 
"  how  "  was  too  long  a  tale — and  that  the 
one  in  his  possession  was  the  fifth.  But 
before  I  had  finished,  I  had,  in  common 
decency,  to   turn   my   eyes  away  from  my 


cousin's  face.  It  was  abominable  in  old 
Matthew  to  have  dragged  a  man  of  this 
character  and  profession  into  such  an  affair  ; 
but  even  as  I  hated  him  for  it,  I  could 
imagine  his  delight  over  the  additional 
piquancy  of  turning  a  clergyman  into  an 
unconscious  criminal.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  old  Matthew  had  humour — of  a 
somewhat  terrific  kind. 

My  cousin  said  at  last,  frowning  down  at 
his  feet — 

"  I  suppose  I  needn't  tell  you  that  this 
puts  me  into  a  very  painful — I  may  say 
unsavoury— position.  I — my  father — well,  we 
have  seen  very  little  of  each  other  for  many 
years.  He  is — an  impulsive  man."  That 
was  delicately  put,  I  thought.  "  Of  course, 
this  matter  of  appropriating  the  property  of 
others  was  outrageous.  There  can  be  no 
possible  excuse  for  it— none — and  I  am 
deeply  humiliated  that  I  should  have  become 
an  unconscious  partner  in  what  was  a 
downright  crime.  Why  didn't  you  come  to 
me  or  write  to  me  at  once  ?  " 

I  explained  that  I  had  not  known  he  was 
a  clergyman,  and  that  I  hadn't  found  his 
attitude  towards  the  affair  shared  by  such 
of  his  brothers  as  I  had  met.  He  shook  his 
head  over  that  and  sighed,  and  said  that  he 
had  seen  no  more  of  his  brothers  than  of  his 
father  for  many  years. 

"Our  mother  died  young,"  he  told  me, 
"  and  our  father  was  a  violent  man — not  the 
best,  I  fear,  to  train  a  family  of  boys.  I 
drifted  away  from  them  early."  He  sighed 
again,  shook  his  head,  and  turned  away. 

"  I'll  go  and  get  the  ruby,  your  property. 
I  have  had  it  laid  away  in  a  desk  in  my 
study." 

I  said  when  he  had  gone  ;  "I'm  sorry.  I 
wish  I  needn't  have  told  him."  And 
Arthur — I  asked  him  his  family  name,  and 
he  told  me  it  was  Car  ling — Arthur  shook  his 
head. 

"  Poor  old  doctor,  he'll  grieve  over  this  ! 
It's  a  rotten  business.  .  That  father  of  his  is  a 
precious  old  blackguard  1 "     Then  we  waited. 

We  heard  his  voice  calling  to  Celia.  He 
called  again  and  again  with  a  sound  of 
impatience,  and  at  last,  I  thought,  with 
something  like  agitation.     Carling  said — 

"  Celia  mnst  have  taken  his  keys.  The 
doctor  leaves  them  about  just  anyhow, 
and  she  has  to  put  them  away  for  him." 

My  cousin  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
doorway,  red  and  breathing  fast.  The 
habitually  neat,  straight  hair  over  his 
forehead  stood  up  quite  wildly,  as  if  he  had 
been   trying  to   pull    it  out  and    had    half 
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succeeded.  In  liis  hand  he  dangled  a  Httle 
bunch  of  keys.     He  said  in  a  shaking  voice — 

"  It's  not  there  !  It's  gone  !  The  ruby 
is  gone  ! " 

I  had  raised  myself  to  look  at  him.  I 
fell  back  with  a  kind  of  groan.  I  had  a 
dreary  vision  of  endless,  hopeless,  fruitless 
searching  —  months  and  years  of  it,  with 
utter  defeat  at  the  end.  A  ruby  lost  in  the 
open  w^orld  !  Who  could  even  hope  to  trace 
or  find  it  ?  I  was  weak  still  in  body  and 
spirit.  I  wept.  Te^rs  ran  down  my  cheeks, 
and  I  dabbed  at  them  with  the  back  of  my 
hand  like  a  child. 

My  cousin  crossed  the  room  to  my 
bedside  and  stood  there  twisting  his  hands 
together. 

"  I  know,"  he  said  miserably — "  I  know. 
This  is  terrible !  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself  !  I  have  been — I  have  been  criminally 
careless.  I  am  overcome  !  "  He  smote  his 
hands  together.  "  Who  in  the  world  could 
have  stolen  that  jewel  ?  Who  knew  that  it 
was  here,  or  that  it  had  any  value  ?  Even 
/  thought  it  was  glass  or  paste  !  " 

"  Your  servants,"  I  asked  him — "  you 
trust  them  ? "  And  he  said  in  a  rather 
shocked  tone — 

"  The  servants  ?  Oh,  dear  me,  yes ! 
They've  been  here  for  years.  I  trust  them 
absolutely.  Besides,  they  can  never  even 
have  seen  the  stone.  I  should  think  no 
one  has  seen  it  except  us  three  —  Celia, 
Arthur,  and  I."     He  turned  to  Carling. 

"  You  saw  it,  Arthur  ?  You  remember  ?  " 
And  Oarling  said — 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

We  heard  a  step,  and  Miss  Gaunt  came  into 
the  room.    Her  father  cried  out  to  her — 

"  Celia,  it  has  been  stolen — taken  away — 
the  great  ruby  your  grandfather  sent  to  me  ! 
It  is  gone  from  the  drawer  of  my  desk."  He 
told  her  swiftly  what  the  jewel  w^as,  and 
what  it  meant  to  me  and  to  the  Gaunt 
family. 

"  Someone  must  have  known  that  I  had  it. 
Someone  must  have  broken  into  the  house 
here  by  night  and  taken  it  from  my  desk — 
goodness  knows  how  or  when.  I  haven't 
even  glanced  into  that  drawer  for  weeks. 
Have  you,  child  ?  " 

"  It  was  there  three  weeks  ago,"  the  girl 
said.  "I  saw  it  when  I  cleared  out  your 
room  the  last  time."  She  expressed  no  pain 
or  sorrow  over  the  calamity  ;  but  then  no 
one  would  have  expected  her  to.  She  was 
incredibly  sparing  of  words  and  of  signs  of 
emotion.  She  looked  at  me,  and  from  me  to 
Arthur  Carhng,  who  stood  a  little  way  off ; 


then  for  some  odd  reason  she  went  and 
stood  beside  him. 

Who  can  explain  or  justify  the  sudden 
reasonless  leap  his  mind  makes  in  moments 
of  stress  and  strain  ?  Perhaps  it  was  that 
odd  movement  of  Celia  Gaunt,  when  she 
went  and  stood  beside  Carling,  that  turned 
my  attention  upon  the  man  who  had 
remained  silent  and  apart  while  we  others 
spoke.  I  think  it  was.  In  any  case,  I  looked 
towards  him,  and  all  at  once  a  dreadful  little 
shadow  of  suspicion  fell  across  me.  Who  in 
this  house  had  seen  the  thing  Matthev/  Gaunt 
sent  to  his  son  ?  Three  people  only.  Who 
among  them  might  be  expected  to  know 
the  thing  was  a  ruby  of  tremendous  value  ? 
Alas,  but  one  !  Who,  on  his  own  showing, 
had  been  hounded  and  tortured  and 
perhaps  driven  desperate  by  poverty  and 
debt  ? 

I  turned  my  eyes  miserably  away,  and  I 
swear  that  at  this  moment  the  emotion  that 
filled  all  my  thought  was  sorrow  over  Arthur 
Carling,  and  not  my  own  loss  or  the  loss  of 
my  house.  I  had>  fio  evidence  against  him 
— none  whatever— and  yet  I  was  sure  that 
the  man  had  stolen  the  Gaunt  ruby. 

My  Cousin  Christopher  was  talking 
feverishly,  casting  about  for  theories,  making- 
wild  surmises — sheer  babble— but  it  seemed 
to  comfort  him  a  little,  and  I  let  him  go  on. 
It  was  his  daughter  who  checked  him  at  last. 

She  came  a  step  forward  and  took  her 
father's  arm,  but  she  looked  towards  me. 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  know  nothing 
about  it  ?  "  she  asked.  I  could  only  answer 
blankly — 

"  I  ?  What  in  the  world  should  I  know  ?  " 
But  her  father  said  with  some  sharpness — 

"Come,  Celia,  this  won't  do.  My 
daughter  is  excited,"  he  apologised  :  "  she 
doesn't  know  what  she  is  saying."  But 
she  did.  She  shook  her  head,  still  looking 
fixedly  at  me. 

"  You  came  here  to  steal  the  ruby,  didn't 
you — well,  to  recover  it,  if  you  like  that 
word  better  ?  You  are  the  only  one  in  this 
house  who  might  be  expected  to  know  what 
the  thing  was.  My  father  thought  it  was 
glass,  or  something  more  or  less  worthless. 
You  knew." 

"  But,"  cried  her  father,  "  Cousin  Peter 
didn't  even  know  in  whose  house  he  was 
until  this  morning  !  " 

"  He  says  he  didn't,"  the  girl  corrected. 
I  had  to  laugh. 

"  You  must  admit  that,  even  if  I  lied  about 
that,  I've  been  pretty  helpless  since  I  came 
here.     I've  been  fiat  on  my  back  in  bed.     I 
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couldn't  very  well  have  searched  jour  house 
for  a  ruby  from  this  bed,  could  I  ? " 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  not  from  your  bed. 
But  what  were  you  doing  just  outside  my 
father's  study  door  at  one  o'clock  the  night 
before  last  ?  " 

The  two  men  cried  out,  but  I  lay  silent, 
staring  up  at  her  in  sheer  bewilderment. 

It  w^as  Carling  who  spoke  first,  coming 
forward  from  where  he  had  been. 

"  Rubbish,  Celia  !  You're  insane  !  Gaunt 
couldn't  possibly  have  got  out  of  his  bed. 
He's  as  weak  as  a  sick  cat.  You've  been 
dreaming." 

She  didn't  look  at  him  ;  she  kept  her 
eyes  on  me. 

"  I  saw  him  there.  He  was  weak,  but  he 
could  walk.  He  came  down  the  hall  in  this 
direction,  and  went  into  his  room  and  shut 
the  door.  I  didn't  think  anything  of  it  then, 
but  now " 

Her  father  took  a  long  breath.  I  could 
see  him  catching  at  the  straw  as  if  it  were 
a  raft. 

''If  this,"  he  said  hesitatingly — "if  this 
should  turn  out  to  be  true,  I  suppose  it  would 
explain  everything  very  nicely,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 
He  looked  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  eagerness 
from  one  face  to  another. 

"People  — many  people  walk  in  their 
sleep,  and  many  more  in  a  slightly  feverish 
condition.  Perhaps  Cousin  Peter — mind 
you,  I  only  say  perhaps — may  have  had  an 
inkling,  a  mere  suspicion  of  whose  house 
this  was,  and  in  his  flighty  state  have  taken 
'this — er — means  of  prosecuting  his  quest. 
Doubtless  he  doesn't  remember  searching  for 
or  finding  the  ruby.     I  quite  believe " 

But  I  cut  in  on  him  there.     I  was  angry. 

"  Either  you  believe  or  do  not  believe 
that  I  told  you  the  truth  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Either  I  knew  this  w^as  your  house  or  didn't. 
If  I  knew  it  and  shammed  a  fever,  and 
searched  and  found  that  ruby,  the  ruby  is 
still  in  the  house,  for  I  can't  have  sent  it 
away  without  your  knowledge.  Well,  look 
for  it !  Search  my  things  !  Search  the  house ! 
I  only  hope  to  Heaven  you'll  find  it !  " 

My  cousin  wiped  his  brow. 

"I — I  don't  doubt  you,  Peter,"  he  said 
anxiously.     "  I  merely  thought — it  seemed 

so  possible — such  a  welcome •    I'm  afraid 

there  is  nothing  in  my  daughter's  "theory, 
and  yet — - — " 

"And  yet  what?"  broke  in  Carling. 
"  Come,  doctor,  look  tlie  facts  in  the  face  ! 
You're  shirking.  For  myself,  I  think  it's 
all  poppycock,  and  I  think  Celia  has  been 
dreaming." 


"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  saw  him." 
And  when  Carling  would  have  spoken  again, 
she  touched  him  on  the  arm,  saying  :  "Let 
me  alone,  Arthur.  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about." 

Did  she  ?  Perhaps  I  was  still  a  very  little 
dazed  by  fever.  Certainly  I  was  still  very 
weak.  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  girl 
mightn't  be  right.  On  the  face  of  it  the 
thing   sounded   absurd,  but   the   more   one 

thought Could  I,  in  an  early  interval 

of  fever,  have  heard  names  afterwards 
forgotten,  realised  where  I  was,  and  presently 
lost  that  realisation  ?  Could  I,  indeed,  have 
searched  for  and  found  the  Gaunt  ruby,  only 
to  have  had  the  whole  enterprise  swept  from 
my  mind  ?  I  began  to  hope  that  it  might 
be  so.  But  meanwhile  my  head  was  aching 
abominably,  and,  after  a  few  moments  more 
of  inconclusive  talk,  Carling  saw  it,  and 
called  a  halt. 

"  We're  half  killing  the  poor  chap  with  all 
this  wrangling  and  worry.  Let  it  alone  for 
a  bit.  If  the  ruby  is  stolen  and  gone,  it's 
gone  ;  if  it's  still  in  the  house,  it  will  stop 
there  until  we  dig  it  out.  Come  away  and 
let  Gaunt  sleep." 

My  cousin  had  a  gre^t  deal  more  that  he 
burned  to  say,  but  Carling  got  him  at  last 
out  of  th'^,  room.  Celia  went,  too,  but  first 
came  to  my  bedside  and  looked  down  at  me 
with  those  grave,  enigmatic  eyes  in  a  mask- 
like face.  She  was  pretty,  I  suppose,  in  an 
odd  fashion — her  features  were  all  good — 
but  never  before  nor  since  have  I  seen  a 
countenance  so  devoid  of  expression. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said  quietly,  "  but  I 
couldn't  let  suspicion  fall  on  the  wrong 
people,  could  I  ?  " 

I  said  dully,  and  not  thinking  of  my 
w^ords  :  "Oh,  that  was  it !  "  And  for  just  an 
instant  I  thought  I  saw  something  flash  into 
her  eyes  and  out  again — the  shadow  of  some 
emotion,  I  knew  not  w^hat.  Then  she  turned 
and  left  the  room,  and  Carling,  nodding  over 
his  shoulder,  followed  her  out. 

The  next  day  I  had,  not  unnaturally,  a 
temperature,  and  the  doctor,  who  looked  me 
over  in  the  morning,  gave  orders  that  I  was 
to  be  left  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  that  I  w^as 
to  sleep  all  I  could.  But  my  head  was  clear, 
and  ached  very  little.     I  lay  and  thought. 

I  came  early  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
couldn't  have  stolen  and  hidden  the  ruby 
myself.  There  was  too  much  against  that 
theory — a  long  list  of  objections,  too  long  to 
be  set  down  here.  There  remained,  much  to 
my  sorrow,  the  other^tliat  Carling  was  the 
guilty  man.     He  came  into  my  room  during 
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the  afternoon,  and  sat  beside  nie,  as  his 
habit  had  been.  He  didn't  mention  the 
stolen  gem.  He  kept  off  the  subject 
altogether,  but  that  or  some  other  weight 
was  on  his  mind.  He  was  silent  and  unlike 
himself.     I  mourned  over  him. 

And  once,  when  he  was  not  there,  Celia 
came  and  busied  herself  quite  unnecessarily 
about  the  place.  She  hoped  I  was  better, 
and  I  said  I  thought  I  was.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  she  observed.  She  wished  I 
might  be  out  in  ifc,  and  so  did  I.  But  at 
last  she  came  to  the  point  that,  I  take  it, 
had  brought  her  there. 

"  Yesterday,  when  I  explained  that  I  spoke 
only  so  that  suspicion  shouldn't  fall  on  the 
wrong  people,  you  answered  rather  oddly — 
at  least,  I  thought  you  did.  You  said  : 
'  Oh,  that  was  it ! '  It  wasn't  so  much 
what  you  said,  as  your  tone.  What  did  you 
mean  ?  Do  you  suspect  anybody  in  particular 
of  having  stolen  the  ruby  ?  Of  course,  if 
you  do,  my  father  and  I  ought  to  be  told." 

I  said — 

■ '  Suspicions  are  no  good  without  evidence 
— sufficient  evidence.  We  shall  have  to  wait, 
I'm  afraid.  In  a  day  or  two  we  can  talk  it 
over." 

Once  again  I  thought  I  saw  something  in 
this  odd  creature's  eyes.  She  made  as  if  she 
would  speak,  then  changed  her  mind,  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  went  out  of  the  room. 
I  said  to  myself — 

"  She  knows  something  —  or,  at  least, 
suspects — and  she's  trying  to  shield  Carling. 
She  lied  about  seeing  me  up  at  night." 

But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 
I  had  to  bide  my  time. 

On  the  next  morning  I  had  a  brief  talk 
with  my  cousin.  I  could  see  that  he  had 
virtually  given  up  any  trust  in  his  daughter's 
theory,  though  he  wouldn't  say  so  in  plain 
words.  He  wanted  to  turn  the  matter  over 
to  the  police,  but  I  asked  him  to  wait,  saying 
that  I  wanted  time  for  reflection.  He  gave 
in  to  me  with  some  reluctance. 

I  slept  a  part  of  the  afternoon,  and,  w^hen 
I  awoke,  found  Oarling  by  the  bedside.  The 
shutters  were  closed,  and  the  room  was  cool 
and  dim,  and  smelt  of  spice  pinks.  I  lay 
still  for  a  little  time  with  my  eyes  half 
closed.  I  had  no  pain  and  was  very 
comfortable,  and  thought  I  might  drop  off 
again  presently.  But  before  I  had  done  it, 
I  heard  a  low  voice  from  the  doorway,  and 
looked  up.  It  was  Celia  calling  to  Arthur 
Carling.  He  must  have  made  a  sign  of 
caution  to  her,  for  she  changed  to  a  whisper 
and  asked  — 


"  Is  he  asleep  ?  " 

Carling  thought  I  was,  and  nodded.  She 
beckoned  to  him,  and  he  rose  and  tiptoed  a 
little  way  towards  her,  asking — 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

''  I  want  to  see  you.  Come  down  to  the 
terrace.     I  want  to.  see  you  at  once." 

"  I  can't  just  now,  old  girl,"  Carhng  said. 
"  Gaunt  will  wake  up  presently  and  be  lonely. 
He  likes  me  here  to  talk  to." 

She  shook  her  head  at  him,  and  even 
across  that  dim  room  I  could  see  that  her 
face  was  drawn,  and  that  her  eyes  seemed 
to  have  dark  circles  under  them.  Carling 
must  have  seen,  too,  for  he  asked — 

"  What's  wrong  ?  " 

"Everything!"  she  said,  in  her  loud 
whisper.  "  Come,  I've  got  to  see  you. 
It's  about  the  ruby." 

Carling  gave  an  exclamation,  glanced  back 
once  tow^ards  my  bed,  and  went  out. 

I  gave  them  two  minutts,  slipped  out  of 
bed,  and  crept  across  the  room.  My  head 
swam  a  little  and  my  knees  were  very  wobbly, 
but  I  had  no  pain. 

I  knew  the  terrace  Celia  spoke  of  was  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  house  and  under  my 
windows,  for  Carling  had  more  than  once 
told  me  about  it,  and  said  it  w'ould  be  just 
the  place  for  me  to  loaf  about  when  I  could 
walk.  I  sat  down  beside  one  of  the  windows 
and  waited,  and  presently  the  two  were  there 
just  below  me.  I  couldn't  see  them,  but 
their  voices,  though  low,  rose  with  perfect 
distinctness  to  my  ears. 

Carling  asked — 

"  Now,  then,  what's  this  about  the  ruby  ?  " 

"  Father  is  going  to  give  the  case  to  the 
police,"  she  said.  "  He  has  been  talking  to 
Cousin  Peter,  and  they've  decided."  Tliat 
was  WTong.     She  must  have  misunderstood. 

''  Well,  why  not  ?  That's  what  I  should 
do  in  their  place.     Why  shouldn't  they  ?  " 

"  They  mustn't,  Arthur,"  the  girl  said  in 
a  sharp  voice — "  they  mustn't  do  it !  We 
must  stop  it  somehow."  He  waited  a 
moment.     I  pictured  him  staring.     Then — 

"  Why  ?  Look  here,  old  girl,  what's 
this  ?  Do  you  know  who  took  that  ruby  ? 
Do  you  ?  " 

"  I  took  it,  Arthur  !  "  she  said.  Carling 
gave  a  cry  and  so  very  nearly  did  I  up 
behind  my  window  shutter. 

'*  I  needed  some  money— a  lot  of  money — 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  thing  my 
grandfather  sent  might  be  valuable.  It  was 
heavy — heavier  than  glass.  I  took  it  to 
London,  that  time  I  went  to  visit  the  Trents 
two  months  ago,  and  showed  it  to  one  of 
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the  men  at  Hackett's.  I  told  him  it  was  a 
kind  of  family  heirloom,  but  that  we  wanted 
to  sell  it.  He  said  it  was  a  rubj,  and  worth 
a  great  deal.  He  wanted  to  know  about  me 
before  he'd  go  any  further,  and  so  I  asked 
old  Mr.  Blake  to  identify  me,  and  he  did.  I 
made  him  swear  he'd  never  tell.  I  got 
eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  stone." 

Carling  started  to  speak,  but  she  checked 
him. 

"  Of  course,  I  knew  that  my  father  would 
miss  the  thing  some  day,  but  I  knew,  too, 
that  he'd  simply  think  it  had  been  stolen  by 
a  burglar.  I  thought  I  was  safe.  So  far  as 
I  could  see,  I  ivas  safe.  How  could  I  know 
that  this  Peter  Gaunt  would  come  and  claim 
the  ruby  as  his  ?  I  didn't  even  know  he 
existed.  But  now  he's  here,  and  they 
know  the  stone  is  gone,  and  they're  going 
to  call  in  the  police  !  I'm  afraid,  Arthm^ — 
I'm  ghastly  afraid  !  I'm  afraid  of  Peter 
Gaunt.  He  looked  at  me  so  strangely 
yesterday  and  this  morning.  I'm  afraid  of 
him,  and  I'm  afraid  of  the  police,  too. 
They'll  find  me  out.  Arthur,  you've  got  to 
help  me.  You're  very  clever.  Help  me 
not  to  get  caught  !  " 

"What  did  you  want  eight  hundred 
pounds  for,  Celia  ?  "  he  asked  her,  and  she 
answered  impatiently — 

"  Never  mind  what  I  wanted  it  for  !  I 
had  to  have  it — I  had  to.  But  that  doesn't 
matter  now.     Help  me  to  hide,  Arthur  !  " 

He  gave  a  sudden  dreadful  cry,  and  I 
heard  his  feet  on  the  flagged  terrace. 

"  Celia  !  Celia  !  "  I  think  he  had  caught 
her  by  the  arms,  for  she,  too,  cried  out 
faintly. 

"  Look  here  !  Two  months  ago  I  was  in 
a  desperate  bad  way  for  funds  to  pay  a  debt, 
and  you  knew  it.  I  was  just  about  ready  to 
cut  my  throat  when  my  bankers  notified  me 
that  eight  hundred  pounds  had  been  paid 
into  my  account  by  somebody  who  didn't 
want  his  name  known.  I  thought  it  was  a 
man  I'd  done  a  good  turn  to  once.  He's 
rich.  I  thought  he'd  heard  I  was  going 
under,  and  had  saved  me.  Great  Heavens, 
Ceha  !  " 

She  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  I  meant  you  never  to  know."  She  gave 
a  dry  sob.  "  I  couldn't  see  you  shamed  in 
public — I  couldn't !  I  was  afraid  you'd  do 
something  to  yourself.  There  was  no  other 
way.     I  did  what  I  could." 

He  groaned. 

"  Celia  !  Celia  !  "  I  think  he  had  his 
hands  over  his  face.  The  girl  began  to  talk 
to  him  very  fast. 


"  Help  me  to  keep  it  away  from  the  police  ! 
Think  of  something  !  You're  clever,  Arthur 
— you  can  do  it !  Help  me  now,  and  it  will 
be  all  right.  They'll  never  find  out.  I'll 
make  them  believe  that  Peter  Gaunt  stole 
the  thing  himself  when  he  was  in  a  fever,  and 
hid  it  or  threw  it  out  of  a  window,  and  then 
forgot.  We  can  invent  some  clues.  Just 
help  me,  and " 

"  Wait,"  Carling  said — "  wait !  That  was 
all  a  lie,  then,  about  your  seeing  Gaunt 
outside  your  father's  study  the  other 
night  ? " 

"  Of  course  !  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  !  And  so  you'd  let  your 
father  believe — make  him  believe — that  an 
innocent  man,  a  guest  in  his  house — a  man 
you'd  stolen  from — was  a  thief  ?  You'd  do 
that,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  .  Arthur,"  said  she,  "  what  is 
Peter  Gaunt  to  me  or  to  you  ?  What  do 
I  care  what  my  father  thinks  of  him,  or 
what  anybody  else  thinks  ?  I  needed  money 
to  save  you.  I  stole  it,  and  I'm  glad  I  did. 
I'd  burn  the  world  down  to  save  you,  if  I 
had  to  ! " 

I  pictured  him  looking  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  hopeless  mixture  of  exasperation  and 
despair. 

"  Celia,  for  Heaven's  sake,  pull  yourself 
together  !  Look  at  it  straight  and  square. 
Think  what  you've  done  and  what  you  want 
me  to  help  you  do.  This  is  an  innocent 
man  already  defrauded  of  something  that's 
far  more  than  mere  property  to  him — 
something  that  touches  the  pride  and  the 
honour  of  his  family.  You  steal  from  him 
again,  and  then  turn  on  him  and  try  to 
blacken  him,  to  boot.  It's  too  horrible  ! 
It's  outrageous  !  It's  appalling  !  And  all 
to  save  a  fellow  who  isn't  fit  to  take  Gaunt's 
hand — a  queer  'un,  a  shady  character  who'd 
got  himself  into  a  hole  through  his  own 
rotten  fault.  Child,  you  can't  do  things 
like  that.  You  can't  manage  the  world  in 
that  fashion.  It's  all  incredibly  wrong. 
Men  must  suffer  for  their  own  sins,  not  push 
them  off  on  innocent  people.  We  must  set 
this  right,  and  at  once,  too.  I  must  go  to 
Gaunt  and  tell  him." 

The  girl  screamed  and  smothered  the 
scream  with  her  hand.  She  ran  to  him,  and 
I  heard  a  confusion  of  voices,  both  of  them 
talking  at  once — Celia  pleading  with  him 
desperately,  sobbing,  swearing  she'd  done  it 
all  for  him  ;  Carling,  I  fancied,  trying  to 
free  himself  from  her  hold. 

"  I  won't  have  it ! "  he  cried  above  her  sobs. 
"  I  tell  you  it  can't  be  done.     We're  the 
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p:uilfcy  ones  in  this  business.  I  won't  have 
Gaunt  made  a  victim  any  longer.  We've 
got  to  tell  him,  and  then  find  some  way  of 
getting  the  ruby  back." 

"  It  will  kill  me,  Arthur  !  "  she  said.  But 
Carling  answered — 

"  No,  it  won't.  I  don't  want  to  seem 
cruel,  my  dear,  but  you're  harder  than  that. 
You  won't  die  so  easily.  I'll  spare  you  all 
I  can.  I'll  do  my  best,  but,  if  it  has  to  be, 
you've  got  to  face  it." 

She  pleaded  with  him  further — railed  at 
him,  said  he  didn't  love  her,  or  he  couldn't 
treat  her  so,  but  the  man  was  firm. 

"  We  stand  together  in  this.  You're  not 
alone.  But  stand  we  must.  We  couldn't 
live  with  such  a  thing  before  us  every  hour. 
Let  me  go,  Oelia  !  I've  got  to  tell  Peter 
Gaunt." 

He  freed  himself  from  her  at  last.  I 
heard  his  step  on  the  flagstones,  and  I  heard 
the  girl  sobbing  there  alone.  I  got  back 
into  bed  and  waited. 

Carling  seems  to  have  taken  a  little  time 
for  thought,  for  it  was,  ^perhaps,  ten  minutes 
before  he  came  to  me.  He  asked  from  the 
door — 

"  Are  you  awake  ?  "  I  said  I  was,  and 
had  wished  he  was  there  to  talk  to.  He 
came  across  the  room,  and  his  face  was  grey 
and  drawn.     He  said — 

"I've  something  to  tell  you."  And  I 
said — 

*'  Good  enough  !  Sit  down  and  get  on 
with  it."  But  he  stood  instead,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

"  It's  a  bad  business,  Gaunt.    I'd  rather  be 

hanged  than You've  been  decent  to  me. 

I ■     It's   like   turning  on  a  friend  and 

striking  him  in  the  face.  Well,  the  fact 
is — I  stole  your  ruby.  I  was  in  a  hole  ; 
I  needed  money  badly.  I'd  seen  the  thing, 
and  knew  it  was  valuable.  I  took  it  and 
sold  it.  There  you  are  !  You'd  better  get 
the  police  in  and  give  me  in  charge." 

"Sit  down,  Arthur,"  said  I,  and  he  sat 
down  near  by,  his  hands  hanging  between 
his  knees.  I  looked  at  him  with  tenderness 
and  affection. 

"  Poor  old  Arthur  !  This  world's  the  very 
devil  of  a  hole,  isn't  it  ?  Thank  Heaven, 
we've  some  good  men  to  be  grateful  for  !  I 
was  listening  at  the  windows,  Arthur.  I  heard 
the  whole  story." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
I  turned  my  eyes  away. 

Presently  I  heard  him  saying — 

"  Don't  judge  her  too  harshly,  Peter.    She 


didn't  realise  what  she  was  doing — the 
enormity  of  it,  I  mean.  She  did  it  for  me. 
It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  do,  but  she  did  it 
for  love's  sake." 

"  The  devil  take  you  !  "  said  I.  "  Who's 
talking  about  judgments  ?  I  judge  nobody. 
And  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  my  friend. 
I  wish  there  was  a  woman  somewhere 
who'd  commit  crimes  for  me.  Now  I've 
something  to  propose.  I  happen  to  be  fairly 
well  off  in  what  the  parson  would  call '  this 
world's  goods,'  and  I  want  to  buy  that  ruby 
back  from  the  dealers  in  London.  I'd  like 
you  to  manage  the  job.  Will  you  ?  " 
He  bent  his  head. 

"  You're  a  dashed  good  sort,  Peter  !  "  said 
he.     "  You  make  me  want  to  cry." 
I  laughed. 

"  Don't  you  do  it  1  You  go  instead  and 
tell  Celia  that  things  are  all  right  ;  then 
come  back  here,  and  we'll  make  up  a  story 
for  the  parson.  Oh,  by  the  way,  do  you 
— it's  cheeky  of  me  to  ask — do  you,  by  any 
chance,  love  her,  Arthur  ?  " 
He  said — 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I've  wanted  for  a  long  time 
back  to  marry  her,  but  I  couldn't.  I'd 
nothing  but  debts  and  a  pretty  poor  record 
to  offer  her." 

"  Well,  I've  an  idea  that  there  are  better 
times  ahead.   You  might  just  tell  Celia  so." 

He  got  up,  smiling  at  me  uncertainly,  and 
tried  to  speak.  He  couldn't.  He  shook  his 
head  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

But  he  was  back  in  a  minute  or  two. 
"  She's  told  him — she's  told  the  doctor  ! 
I  found  them  together  in  his  study.     The 
poor  old  chap's  frightfully  cut   up,  and   I 
think  he's  coming  here  to  cry  on  yon." 
I  closed  my  eyes. 

"Tell  him  you  left  me  asleep,  and  you 
think  I  oughtn't  to  be  disturbed.  And 
look  here,  Arthur,  find  my  coat,  like  a  good 
chap,  will  you  ?  It  must  be  hanging 
somewhere  about.  There's  a  flat  case  with 
a  photograph  in  the  inside  pocket.  I  want 
to  hold  it  for  a  bit." 

He  found  it,  gave  it  to  me,  wrung  my 
hand,  and  went  away. 

I  looked  into  her  beautiful  face,  and  it 
seemed  to  smile  at  me  gravely. 

On  a  hill  beside  a  river,  some  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  she  was  living  and  waiting. 
There  had  been  six  obstacles  between  us, 
and  the  time  had  been  very  long.  Five 
of  the  obstacles  were  passed  now — cleared 
from  my  path. 

But  there  was  still  one  left  I 
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By   Sir   W.    MARTIN   CONWAY. 


DURINGr  the  last  few  years,  obscure 
paragraphs  in  the  foreign  news 
of  our  journals  have  referred  to 
negotiations  in  progress  for  regulating  the 
administration  of  Spitsbergen.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  very  few  readers  of  those 
journals  have  any  idea  of  what  it  is  that 
needs  to  be  regulated,  or  of  anything  what- 
ever about  Spitsbergen,  except  that  it  is  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Spitsbergen  is  a  very 
interesting  little  country,  altogether  about 


the  northern,  consists  of  backbones  of 
splintered  mountain  ranges  with  great  ice 
sheets  at  their  feet. 

When  Spitsbergen  was  first  discovered,  it 
was  populated  by  immense  herds  of  reindeer, 
quantities  of  Arctic  foxes,  white,  blue,  and 
silver,  and  it  was,  and  still  is,  the  nesting- 
ground  of  an  infinity  of  birds,  whilst  in  its 
waters  seals,  walruses,  and  whales  disported 
themselves  in  extraordinary  numbers.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  though  well  suited  for 
habitation  by  sacli  people  as  Esquimaux  or 
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the  size  of  Ireland.  Its  nortli  coast  is  some- 
thing less  than  six  hundred  miles  away  from 
the  North  Pole,  and  its  west  coast  is  so  washed 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  as  to  be  rendered  open 
to  navigation  for  four  or  five  months  every 
summer.  Internally,  the  main  island  consists 
of  three  different  kinds  of  country.  In 
the  northern  part  there  are  numerous  ranges 
of  mountains  rising  out  of  huge  sheets  of 
glacier  or  inland  ice  ;  in  the  middle  there  is 
a  belt  of  country  with  wide  valleys,  devoid 
of  snow  in  summer  and  richly  carpeted  with 
vegetation  ;   whilst  the  southern  part,  like 
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Samoyedes,  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
inhabited.  Almost  immediately,  however, 
it  became  a  place  of  summer  resort  for  all 
sorts  of  hunters,  who  made  a  living  by 
slaughtering  this  quantity  of  wild  life.  First 
the  whales  were  killed  out,  then  most  of  the 
walruses  and  seals  ;  the  reindeer  have  been 
almost  exterminated  ;  the  eider-ducks  and 
other  valuable  birds  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  decimated ;  the  foxes  have  been  trapped 
almost  out  of  existence,  and  the  whole 
country,  which  might  have  been  a  continual 
source  of  wealth,  if  properly  regulated,  has 
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now  become  almost  worthless  as  a  hunting- 
ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  late  years,  large  coal 
deposits  in  this  region  have  received  attention, 
and  are  now  being  worked,  mainly,  I  believe, 
by  British,  American,  and  Norwegian  enter- 
prise. The  mining  is  done  all  the  year 
round,  whilst  the  shipping  is  carried  out  in 


the  summer  season.  During  tlie  cold  winter 
the  miners  live  in  perfect  comfort  under- 
ground, beyond  the  reach  of  seasonal  changes, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  Arctic  night  or  of 
the  terrific  Arctic  cold. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  a  frequent 
habit  of  tourist  steamers  visiting  the  coasts 
of  Norway  to  make  a  short  expedition  to  the 
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north,  and  to  look  into  some  of  the  bays  and 
roads  of  Spitsbergen.  Unfortunately  for  the 
tourist,  the  coast  weather  is  so  frequently 
bad  that  they  more  often  than  not  obtain 
little  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  island  except 
as  a  place  of  fogs.  In  fine  weather  the  coast 
is  extremely  beautiful,  with  its  serrated  line 
of  peaks  and  its  vast  wall-fronted  glaciers 
ending  in  the  sea.  But  he  who  wonld  learn 
to  know  the  essential  beauty  of  this  Arctic 
island  mnst  penetrate  into  the  interior  and 
raise  himself  at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  There  he  will 
be  higher  than  the  layer  of  fog,  and  he 
will  be  out  of  reach  of  tlie  climate  of  the  sea. 
As  I  look  back  upon  the  landscapes 
that  I  have  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  I  think  that  some  of  those  beheld  in 
the  interior  of  Spitsbergen  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful.  The  mountains  themselves 
are  relatively  small.  They  are  snow-clad,  of 
course,  down  to  the  sea-level,  but  they  are 
not  much  larger  than  the  bigger  mountains 
of  Scotland.  Six  thousand  feet  is,  I  think, 
the  greatest  altitude  in  the  island,  and  the 
ordinary  run  of  ranges  lies  between  three 
and  four  thousand  feet.     When,  however, 


it  is  remembered  that  the  snow-line  in  the 
Alps  in  summer  lies  somewhere  about  ten 
thousand  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Spitsbergen  ranges  are  more  or  less  equiva- 
lent to  what  the  Alps  would  become  if  they 
were  sunk  in  the  sea  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
summer  snow-line.  All  the  characteristic 
climbing  in  the  Alps  is  done  above  that  snow- 
level,  so  that,  as  mountains  for  climbing,  the 
Spitsbergen  peaks  are  fairly  equivalent  to 
the  Alps.  The  ranges,  however,  being  thus 
actually  small,  are  crowded  together  very 
much  more  closely  than  are  the  Alps.  Range 
is  stretched  out  alongside  of  range  within 
two  or  three  miles  distance  of  one  another, 
so  that,  when  you  get  to  a  high  point  of 
Spitsbergen,  you  overlook  a  complex  of 
mountains,  an  astounding  multitude  of 
jutting  peaks,  to  which  the  Alps,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  great  range  of  mountains  known 
to  me,  can  offer  no  parallel.  It  is  as  if  the 
vast  area  of  the  Himalayas  were  reduced  in 
scale  to  one-fifth,  and  were  all  brought  into 
visibility  from  a  single  summit. 

The  great  Antarctic  mountains  revealed  to 
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US  by  recent  explorers  present  no  analogy  to 
this  thorny  region.  Of  course,  amid  such  a 
multitude  of  peaks,  there  is  climbing  of  every 
sort  to  be  found.  There  are  needle-pointed 
summits,  with  precipitous  sides  formed  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  and  there  are  ronnded  domes 
and  pyramidal  peaks  and  elevations  of  every 
form  and  kind.  Practically  every  one  of 
them  is  a  virgin  summit,  and  the  climber 
can  take  his  choice  of  novelties  as  fast  as  he 
can  get  to  the  foot  of  the  peaks. 

Travelling  about  in  the  interior  of  Spits- 


bergen is  no  easy  job.  You  must  drag  your 
goods  with  you  upon  a  sledge,  and  the  sledge 
must  be  taken  over  the  most  uneven  ground 
imaginable.  Our  sledges  were  always  knocked 
to  pieces  in  a  fortnight ;  sometimes  they 
required  radical  repair  even  after  a  couple  of 
days.  The  glaciers  in  their  lower  counse  are 
broken  up  into  towers  of  ice  by  intricate 
labyrinths  of  crevasses,  and  it  is  only  possible 
to  find  a  way  along  their  snow-covered 
margins  with  great  difficulty.  Higher  up 
comes  a  water-logged  region,  where  the  winter 
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snow  is  turned  by  the  slight  but  long- 
continued  summer  thaw  into  a  deep  wet 
sponge,  incapable  of  supporting  the  slightest 
weight.  This  belt  lasts  for  two  or  three 
miles,  and  through  it  the  traveller  must 
wade  up  to  his  knees  or  waist  in  ice-cold 


slush. 


Here  and  there  great  drainage  rivers 


which  travelling  is  delightful  if  the  feet  be 
shod  with  ski. 

Having  estabHshed  a  camp  at  some  con- 
venient spot,  and  organised  a  system  of 
porterage  to  communicate  with  the  base  of 
supplies  on  the  seashore,  it  is  now  possible 
to  enjoy  life  in  a  strenuous  fashion.     Out  of 
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have  to  be  crossed,  their  beds  of  blue  ice 
being  excessively  slippery,  and  the  water 
rushing  over  them  in  such  volume  and 
with  sucli  velocity  that  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  I'etaiu  one's  footing.  Yet  higher  up, 
however,  all  these  discomforts  are  left 
behind,  and  there  comes  a  wide  region  of 
beautiful   firm  snow  or  granulated   ice,  on 


this  ice-sheet  the  peaks  lift  themselves  on 
every  side.  Delightfully  private  valleys 
penetrate  amongst  them,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing in  a  most  unexpected  manner,  each 
revealing  some  scene  of  fairy-like  beauty 
peculiar  to  itself.  In  one  part  of  the  interior 
there  is  a  range  of  hills  formed  of  rocks  of 
astonishing  brilliancy  of  colour,  especially  a 
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bright  pink  and  a  brilliant  green.  These 
gaudy  rocks,  framed  in  the  pure  white  of 
their  snow-caps  and  drapery,  yield  all  manner 
of  beautiful  effects.    The  snow,  melting  over 


a  thousand  feet,  and  then  in  a  few  steps  we 
suddenly  emerged  above  it  into  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  sunshine,  with  all  the 
peaks  about  us  thrust  up  out  of  the  sea  of 
cloud-Hke  piles  by 
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the  margin  of  a 
river.  At  that 
time  of  the  year 
the  sun  was  ap- 
proaching its  set- 
ting, and  lingered 
all  day  long  low 
down  near  the 
horizon,  so  that, 
for  all  the  eight 
or  nine  hours  we 
spent  above  the 
fog-level,  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the 
long  -  drawn  -  out 
sunset.  The  effect 
w^as  most  splendid 
when  we  stood  on 
the  actual  summit 
of  the  peak  and 
looked  down  upon 

them,  carries  away  the  fine  powder  of  their  the  sea  of  cloud.  It  was  an  undulating 
substance,  which  the  frosts  of  winter  have  sea  all  broken  up  into  cloud  waves,  and 
broken  up,  and  I  came  across  one  place  the  pink  sunlight  swept  over  it,  flushing 
where  the  stream  of  this  red  -  dyed  water  the  tops  of  the  waves  and  leaving  their 
flowed     over     the 

white   glacier    like     W^^   '       "' "     -.\  -^    '    '"      ^^  """    7  '     ''^  ''''''     ''  -yfr^-^-- '—-^r^-t 
the   pouring  forth 
of  some  vast  artery 
of  blood. 

The  most  delight- 
ful climb  that  I 
remember  in  Spits- 
bergen was  the 
ascent  that  we 
made,  in  the  month 
of  August,  of  the 
highest  peak  then 
known  in  the  island, 
named  Mount 
Hedgehog  by 
Jacobean  naviga- 
tors. It  seems  to 
stand  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea, 
and  rises  in  a  great 
cliff  of  over  five 
thousand  feet  at 
one  jut.  It  is  a 
long,  narrow  moun- 
tain, something  like  a  saw  set  up  on  edge, 
and  the  climb  up  the  face  and  along  the 
serrated  crest  was  entirely  delightful.  We 
rose  from  sea-level  through  a  dense  fog  for 
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hollows  filled  with  a  deep  blue  shadow. 
The  peak  on  which  we  stood  cast  a  long, 
cold,  blue  shadowy  which  looked  almost 
solid    as    we    peered    down    upon    it,   and 
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stretched  out  to  the  far  horizon  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  away.  There  was  no  wind 
nor  any  sound  in  the  air,  only  one  endless 
hum,  like  the  humming  of  a  huge  swarm  of 
bees,  that  arose  all  over  the  steep  face  of  the 
mountain,  and  was  caused  by  the  incessant 
dropping  of  little  icicles  thawed  at  their 
roots  by  the  sunshine  where  they  hung  along 
the  actual  crest  of  the  range.  These  icicles, 
as  they  fell,  broke  up  into  a  hail  of  small 


fragments,  which  swept  dow^n  the  cliffs  or 
the  steep  ice  slopes,  humming  on  the  one 
and  hissing  down  the  other.  It  was  only 
when  we  were  on  the  face,  climbing  up 
waist-deep  in  this  falling  layer,  that  ^\e 
discovered  what  was  the  cause  of  the  strange 
sound  which  we  had  heard  in  the  fog  as  we 
approached  the  base  of  the  mountain.  A 
year  or  two  later  I  encountered  the  self -same 
phenomenon  on  a  mountain  in   Tierra  del 
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Fuego.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world. 

Every  mountain  region  has  characteristics 
of  its  own  of  a  minor  sort,  though  all  the 
great  features  are  held  in  common  by  the 
snow  ranges  wherever  they  may  be.  He 
that  knows  the  Alps  can  understand  any 
description  of  the  Himalayas,  of  Ruwenzori 
or  the  Andes,  or  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
hills.  The  grand  phenomena  of  the  ice 
world  are  everywhere  the  same.  It  is  only 
in  minor  details  that  variation  is  observable, 
and  it  is  in  this  Variation  of  minor  detail 
that  an  experienced  mountain  traveller  finds 
a  renewal  of  the  freshness  of  his  delight  in 
the  joy  of  climbing. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  Spitsbergen 
is  not  made  an  alternative  summer  resort  by 
mountaineers  who  go  annually  to  the  Alps, 
and  must,  one  would  think,  become  tired  of 
the  crowd  and  the  jostle  in  the  great  Swiss 
resorts.  In  the  old  days,  climbers  had  the  Alps 
pretty  much  to  themselves,  as  the  winter- 
sport  people  now  have  them  in  the  winter 
season.  Spitsbergen  will  never  be  a  tourist 
resort.  Its  coast  has  too  disagreeable  a  climate 
and  its  interior  can  never  be  easily  accessible. 
But  a  party  of  active  mountaineers,  if 
they  cared  to  organise  an  expedition — which 
need  not  be  expensive  when  the  main  costs 


of  access  are  divided  amongst  a  sufficient 
number — can  have  the  whole  interior  of 
Spitsbergen  to  themselves.  There  they  will 
find  great  areas  unexplored,  countless  peaks, 
innumerable  valleys,  glaciers  un traversed, 
vistas  innumerable  never  beheld  by  the 
human  eye.  For  photographers  no  region 
affords  anything  like  so  exhaustless  a  number 
of  subjects,  and  subjects  especially  suited 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  camera.  The 
atmospheric  effects,  the  play  of  cloud  about 
peak,  the  shadows  on  the  white  landscape, 
the  precise  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  hills, 
and  the  graceful  curves  of  the  flowing  glaciers 
— all  these  factors  join  together  to  prepare 
subjects  for  the  artistic  photographer.  And 
then,  besides,  the  smaller  features  of  the  ice, 
the  sheaves  of  crystals,  the  strange  products 
of  the  long  winter  frosts,  and  all  the  vividly 
picturesque  phenomena  of  denudation  of 
rock  and  hillside,  produce  so  many  pictures 
not  merely  attractive  to  the  photographer,  but 
intensely  interesting  to  the  natural  philo- 
sopher, and  many  of  them  as  yet  unrecorded. 
To  put  it  briefly,  Spitsbergen  is  Britain  in 
the  glacial  epoch,  and  a  journey  to  that  far 
northern  island  is  like  a  voyage  backwards 
through  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
years  to  our  own  native  country  in  the 
far-distant  past. 


THE    PLOUGHMAN. 


pORWARD  !    The  furrow  knows  no  turn  ; 
*       The  soil  behind,  thy  hand  has  sown  ; 
The  wheat  to  winnow,  tares  to  burn  ; 
Both  tares  and  wheat  alike  thine  own. 


From  east  thou  earnest  through  the  mist ; 

Westward  the  plough-track  drives  to  night; 
But  suns  ere  now  the  hills  have  kissed. 

And  touched  their  shadow=shapes  with  light. 

Look  up!    The  faltering  step  is  blind; 

The  shades  in  front  that  lurk  unseen 
Are  kinder  than  what  lurks  behind— 

The  spectre  of  the  might-have-been. 


Some  things  there  were  thou  couldst  not  mend ; 

What  thou  hast  tried  shall  be  the  test; 
Plod  on  !    The  work  will  have  its  end ; 

The  night  is  giv'n  for  sleep  and  rest. 

L.   E.    UPCOTT. 


IN    THE    DEAD    OF    NIGHT. 


By  EUDOLPH    DE    CORDOVA. 


f.O ANNA  KINGSTON 
looked  at  herself  in 
the  three -sided 
mirror  formed  by 
the  doors  of  the 
highly-pohshed  grey 
satin  wood  wardrobe 
that  ran  nearly  half 
the  length  of  one 
of  the  walls  of  her 
bedroom. 
She  looked  and  smiled.  She  had  full 
justification  for  the  smile,  full  justification 
for  the  satisfaction  which  sent  a  pleasant 
glow  thrilling  through  her  body,  for  the 
reflection  which  presented  itself  to  her  eyes 
was  full  of  daintiness,  of  cbarm,  of  beauty. 
She  was  dressed  for  bed,  and  dressing  for 
bed,  with  her,  was  quite  as  elaborate  a 
process  as  dressing  for  a  ball  is  with  most 
women.  Unlike  most  women,  however,  she 
always  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the 
maid  and  prepared  herself  for  bed.  Even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  she  would  have  had 
to  make  her  toilet  herself  that  night,  for 
she  had  given  her  maid  permission  to 
go  and  stay  with  her  mother,  who  w-as 
seriously  ill. 

She  looked  in  the  glass  a  second  time,  and 
her  sense  of  satisfaction  deepened.  She  had 
massaged  her  face  with  her  own  fingers  until 
her  cheeks  w^ere  suffused  with  a  warmer 
colour  than  they  ordinarily  held,  and  her 
deep  blue  eyes,  so  full  of  brightness  in  the 
day,  appeared  still  brighter  by  reason  of  her 
heightened  colour.  Her  lips  were  red  and 
touched  with  that  suggestion  of  fullness 
which  adds  an  alluring  attractiveness 
to  beautifully-chiselled  features,  and  hers 
were  beautifully  chiselled,  the  nose,  clear- 
cut  and  straight,  rising  finely  from  the 
hollowed  arch  beneath  the  low  forehead  ; 
the  chin,  no  less  finely  cut,  sinking  delicately 
to  join  the  throat.  The  skin,  stretched  tense, 
w^as  marked  with  three  delicate  lines  of 
"  Yenus's  necklace,"  and  round  it  lay  a  neck- 
lace of  large  lustrous  pearls,  for  it  was  one 
of  her  little  fads  always  to  wear  her  valuable 
necklace  in  bed. 

"  AVhy  shouldn't  I  look  my  best  when  I 
am  asleep,"  she  answered,  when  her  husband 


asked  her  the  reason,  "  as  I  do  w^hen  I  am 
awake  ?  Besides,"  she  laughed  up  at  him, 
"  I  love  my  pearls  !  I  love  to  feel  them 
clasped  about  my  neck,  I  love  to  see  their 
radiant  whiteness  shining  against  the  warmer 
whiteness  of  my  throat !  "  The  whiteness  of 
that  throat  and  its  rare  contours  were 
exquisite  enough  to  evoke  the  greatest 
admiration,  even  though,  instead  of  being 
so  plenteously  dowered,  she  had  been  bereft 
of  all  other  beauties  of  face  and  form. 
Those  beauties  w^erc  crowned  with  a 
shimmering  sheen  of  golden  hair,  which, 
now  gathered  in  two  long  plaits  tied  with 
soft  pink  ribbons,  was  coiled  about  her 
head  and  covered  with  a  cap  of  dainty 
lace,  through  which  a  narrow  pink  ribbon 
likewise  ran. 

The  little  golden  clock  on  the  table  by 
her  bed  chimed  twelve.  Joanna  Kingston 
closed  the  doors  of  her  wardrobe  and  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  her  bed  to  say  her 
prayers.  Hers  was  the  heart  of  the  simple 
child,  and  as  she  knelt,  with  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  her  blue  eyes  closed,  as  she  used 
to  kneel  at  her  mother's  knee,  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  courage  took  possession  of  her  being, 
as  it  always  did  when  she  had  commended 
herself  to  the  keeping  of  the  Supreaie  Power 
of  the  universe. 

When  she  got  up  from  her  knees,  the 
look  of  satisfaction  and  delight  which  had 
filled  her  eyes  only  a  few  moments  before 
had  vanished  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
never  been  there.  In  its  place  was  an 
expression  of  spiritual  exaltation  and  ineffable 
consolation. 

She  slipped  off  her  little  satin  shoes  and 
got  into  bed.  She  w^as  thinking  of  the 
husband  who  had  that  evening  been 
compelled  to  go  away  on  business,  and  had 
left  her  all  alone  in  the  great  house  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  been  married. 

She  thought  of  his  impassioned  regret  at 
leaving  her,  her  own  no  less  impassioned 
fear,  though  she  had  tried  to  disguise  it  with 
a  laughing  assurance  that  she  was  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  herself,  and  that  all  would  be 
well  with  her  until  his  return. 

She  snuggled  cosily  into  the  bed,  and 
drew  the  lace-betrimmed   and    embroidered 
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sheets  closely  round  her  chin.  An  indefinable 
feeling  of  desolation  crept  into  her  heart  as 
she  lay  there,  and  the  thought  which  filled 
her  brain  and  heart  shaped  itself  into  words, 
and  she  whispered  :  "  Good  night,  beloved  ! 
My  heart  is  with  thee." 

Then  she  stretched  up  her  left  hand, 
pressed  the  button  which  controlled  the 
electric  light,  and  in  a  moment  the  room, 
which  had  been  flooded  with  light,  was  all 
in  darkness.  Joanna  Kingston  closed  her 
eyes  with  a  little  sigh  of  happy  content. 
"  Think  of  me,  darling,  as  I  think  of  you  !  " 
she  whispered  to  herself,  and,  though  she 
formed  the  words  to  speech,  no  sound  came 
from  her  mouth. 

In  another  moment  she  was  sleeping  as 
happily  and  peacefully  as  a  little  child. 


Suddenly  she  woke  up  with  a  start  and  sat 
bolt  upright  in  her  bed.  How  long  she  had 
been  sleeping  she  did  not  know.  She  felt 
as  if  she  had  slept^  for  hours,  and  was 
completely  rested.  There  was  no  languor  in 
her  body  ;  it  was  alert.  There  was  no  fatigue 
in  her  muscles  ;  she  felt  she  could  have  walked 
for  miles.  There  was  no  weariness  in  her 
brain  ;  it  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  sleep  in  her  eyes ;  she  was 
as  wide  awake  as  if  it  w^ere  high  noon.  The 
blood  was  racing  through  her  body,  and 
every  nerve  was  at  its  tensest.  She  sat  alert, 
intent,  waiting. 

Waiting — for  what  ?  She  did  not  know, 
she  could  not  tell ;  yet  she  w^as  waiting, 
with  staring  eyes,  with  straining  ears,  with 
clenching  hands,  for  something  which  she 
kuew  would  come. 

It  came.  There  was  a  crash.  Something 
had  fallen  in  the  room  beneath  her  own. 
What  could  it  be  ?  Joanna  Kingston  felt 
her  cheeks  blanch,  the  blood  go  from  the 
surface  of  her  body  and  leave  her  chill ;  a 
cold  shiver  ran  down  her  spine  ;  a  strange 
sensation  crept  through  her  head,  as  if  each 
hair  had  moved  from  its  place  and  stood 
on  end. 

She  held  her  breath  and  listened.  She 
could  feel  her  heart  banging  against  her 
chest ;  she  could  feel  her  eyes  dilating  in  the 
dark,  her  ears  straining  to  catch  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  sound. 

All  was  still.  She  put  up  her  hand  to  the 
switch  and  turned  on  the  light.  The  light 
reassured  her.  It  acted  like  a  composing 
draught  upon  her  startled  nerves.  Her  hair 
no  longer  stood  on  end  ;  cold  shivers  no 
longer  ran  down  her  spine ;  the  blood  no 


longer  flowed  from  the  surface  of  her  body, 
but  returned  with  a  gratifying  sense  of 
warmth  ;  her  heart  no  longer  banged,  her 
ears  no  longer  strained,  her  eyes  no  more 
dilated. 

The  next  moment  she  was  out  of  bed. 
She  opened  one  of  the  mirror-doors  of  the 
wardrobe  in  which  she  had  been  looking  at 
herself  before  she  went  to  bed,  took  down  a 
long  soft  silk  dressing-gown  from  its  peg  and 
put  it  on.  The  little  clock  by  her  bedside 
chimed  one.  One  o'clock !  She  looked 
at  the  clock.  No,  it  was  only  half-past 
twelve.  She  had  not  been  asleep  half  an 
hour.  Without  stopping  to  put  on  her 
slippers,  she  went  to  the  door  of  her  bed- 
room and  opened  it.  Had  the  servants  heard 
the  crash  in  the  room  below  ?  She  looked 
up  the  staircase.  It  was  pitch  dark.  Not 
a  sound  came  from  above.  Evidently  they 
had  heard  nothing. 

Should  she  ring  the  bell  and  alarm  the 
household?  She  shook  her  head.  If  they 
came  and  found  nothing,  they  would  think 
she  was  frightened  because  she  was  alone. 
She  was  not  a  coward,  and  she  did  not  want 
her  maids  to  think  she  was.  If  there  was  a 
thief  in  the  house,  her  ringing  of  the  bell 
would  give  him  ample  warning  to  decamp 
before  the  maids  could  come.  If  the  tele- 
phone had  been  in  her  room,  she  could  have 
rung  up  the  police  and  waited  quietly  until 
they  came  ;  but  it  was  in  the  room  below, 
from  which  the  noise  had  come. 

She  determined  she  would  go  down  herself 
and  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  switched 
on  the  light  outside  her  room  and  crept 
quietly  down  the  staircase.  Her  bare  feet  sank 
with  gentle  pressure  into  the  thick  velvet 
pile  of  the  carpet,  giving  her  a  gratifying 
sensation  of  pleasure.  She  reached  the  landing. 
She  opened  the  drawing-room  door  to  the 
left  of  the  staircase  and  switched  on  the 
light. 

No  one  was  in  the  room.  Everything 
was  as  she  had  left  it  when  she  went  to  bed. 
She  crossed  the  hall  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  dining-room,  which  was  immediately 
beneath  her  bedroom.  Standing  in  the  door- 
way, with  the  bright  light  in  the  hall  around 
her,  she  made  a  radiant  figure,  with  her 
golden  hair  surmounted  with  the  snow-white 
cap  of  lace  and  her  slender  fio^ure  enshrouded 
in  its  white  garments,  beneath  which  her  two 
little  bare  feet,  with  delicately-fashioned  toes, 
peeped  out. 

She  moved  forward  and  entered  the  room. 
She  put  her  hand  to  the  fitting  by  the  door 
to  turn  on  the  light. 
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"  Stop ! '' 

It  was  a  man's  voice.  There  was  an 
ugly  menace  in  the  tone.  Joanna  Kingston 
paused. 

"  If  ye  attempt  to  scream,  I'll  shoot !  " 

The  roughness  of  the  tone  increased,  and 
there  was  something  more  than  menace  In 
the  voice.  Joanna  Kingston  peered  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  had  come, 
but  the  room  was  dark,  and  she  could  see 
nothing. 

"  I  haven't  the  shghtest  intention  of 
screaming." 

Her  words  came  soft  and  slow,  each  dis- 
tinct as  the  beautiful  pearls  she  wore  about 
her  neck,  yet  each,  like  those  pearls,  joined 
to  its  fellows  by  as  imperceptible  a  cord. 
No  one  hstening  to  the  delicate  cadence  of 
her  voice,  or  noting  the  unimpassioned  calm- 
ness of  her  utterance,  would  have  thought 
that  she  stood,  an  unarmed  and  defenceless 
little  woman,  in  the  presence  of  a  big,  burly 
masked  brute  with  a  loaded  revolver  in  his 
hand. 

"  Stand  where  ye  are  !  "  As  the  words 
assailed  her  ear,  it  seemed  to  Joanna  King- 
ston more  like  the  muttered  growl  of  some 
ravenous  beast  at  bay  than  a  man  speaking. 

"  I  shan't  move,"  she  replied,  as  quietly 
as  she  had  spoken  before. 

"  Ye'd  better  not  !  "  growled  the  man. 

Joanna  Kingston  stood  perfectly  still. 
Her  arms,  barely  covered  with  the  sleeves  of 
her  nightdress,  hung  white  and  beautiful  at 
her  side.  Her  eyes,  growing  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  were  keenly  alert,  endeavouring 
to  distinguish  the  figure  of  the  man  who 
stood  confronting  her. 

In  the  presence  of  the  danger  which 
assailed  her,  her  brain  was  perfectly  clear 
and  composed.  Her  heart  beat  perfectly 
quietly  and  regularly.  She  felt  no  sensation 
of  fear,  no  apprehension  of  disaster,  in  spite 
of  the  unequal  odds  between  herself  and 
the  burglar.  She  was  as  calm,  as  cool,  as 
collected  as  though  it  had  been  midday 
instead  of  midnight,  as  though  the  room 
were  filled  with  the  noontide  sun  instead  of 
being  flooded  with  the  blackness  of  the 
night,  as  though  her  husband  were  standing 
by  her  side  with  his  strong,  protecting  arm 
about  her. 

The  next  moment  the  man,  moving 
swiftly  and  silently  forward,  had  closed  the 
door,  and  the  light  in  the  hall  was  shut  out. 
While  he  stood  in  the  light,  Joanna  King- 
ston noticed  that  he  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  black  scarf  around  his  neck,  so  that 
no  gleam  of  flesh  was  visible,  that  his  face 


was  covered  with  a  mask  of  black  silk,  and 
that  he  wore  black  gloves  upon  his  hands. 
That  explained  to  her  why,  as  he  stood  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  she  had  been 
unable  to  see  him. 

As  the  door  closed  and  shut  out  the  light 
in  the  hall,  the  man,  in  his  complete  suit  of 
black,  once  more  disappeared,  swallowed  up, 
as  it  were,  in  the  surrounding  blackness. 

It  was  a  situation  calculated  to  try  the 
strength  of  a  far  less  delicate  w^oman  than 
Joanna  Kingston.  To  her  surprise,  as  she 
told  her  husband  when  she  recounted  the 
incident  to  him,  she  felt  no  more  fear  than 
when  she  first  entered  the  room.  If  any- 
thing, she  was  even  more  cool,  for  she 
realised  that  on  her  presence  of  mind  her 
safety  depended.  Should  she  wait  until  the 
man  spoke,  or  should  she  speak  and  find  out 
what  he  intended  to  do  ?  That  was  the  first 
thought  that  flashed  through  her  mind.  If 
she  waited,  she  argued,  he  might  believe  she 
was  afraid.  If  she  spoke  at  once,  he  would 
hear  that  she  was  not.  She  decided  to 
speak. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  .^  " 
she  asked. 

Standing  in  the  dark,  the  burglar  was 
amazed  at  the  imperturbable  coolness  of  her 
tone.  He  might  have  been  some  tradesman 
waiting  for  an  order,  or  a  workman  waiting 
to  take  her  instructions  for  some  necessary 
alteration  or  repair. 

"I'm  a  desperate  man — that's  what  I 
am  !  "  The  man's  voice  hissed  in  her  ear, 
and  she  felt  his  warm  breath  upon  her  cool, 
white  neck,  so  close  had  he  approached 
to  her. 

"  I  gathered  as  much  when  you  threatened 
to  shoot  me  if  I  moved."  Her  voice  was 
deadly  calm,  and  she,  too,  spoke  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  as  if  she  took  her  tone  from 
him.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"What  do  ye  think  I  want?  Do  ye 
think  I  come  through  that  there  window 
just  for  the  fun  of  it,  or  to  do  my  'ealth 
good  ?  I  want  money,  that's  what  I  want, 
and  I  want  what  1  can  turn  into  money — 
the  silver  on  the  sideboard,  forks  and 
spoons." 

'•  Take  them,"  she  said  ;  "  I  can't  prevent 
you.     I'm  all  alone." 

"  I  knowed  that  right  enough,"  he 
answered  ;  "  that's  why  I  come  to-night." 

She  started  in  surprise.  "  You  knew  ? 
You're  in  collusion  with  the  servants." 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,  none  of  yer 
servants  'as  the  honour  of  knowin'  me." 

She  could  hardly  refrain  from  smiling  at 
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the  sardonic  Immoiir  of  the  man.  "  Then 
how  did  you  find  out  ?  " 

"  Yer  'usband  told  me." 

She  looked  up  sharply.     "  Mj  husband  ?  " 

He  chuckled  complacently.  "  Yes,  on  the 
telephone.  Mighty  useful  thing,  the  telephone, 
for  people  in  my  p'.^rfession,  I  can  tell  ye. 
He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Edinburgh  by 
the  nine  o'clock  from  Euston.  That's  wiiy 
I  fixed  to-night.  I  should  'a'  cleared  out 
everythink  without  yer  knowin'  a  word 
about  it  until  to-morrow  if  it  'adn't  been  for 
one  of  them  servan4:.s  of  yourn  leaving  the 
coal-scuttle  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I 
nearly  broke  my  neck  fallin'  over  it  in 
the  dark.  That's  the  noise  ye  'eard  wot 
brought  ye  down.  Now  ye've  come  down, 
ye  can  see  me  taike  everything  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on." 

He  removed  the  dark  lantern  which  he 
carried  on  a  strap  round  his  waist,  and 
switched  on  the  light.  It  enveloped  her  in 
its  glow,  and  gave  an  almost  ghostly  radiance 
to  her  appearance  as  she  stood  by  him.  He 
caught  sight  of  the  valuable  pearls  gleaming 
round  her  neck.  "Yes,  and  I'm  goin'  to 
taike  them  pearls  as  well.  Taike  'em  off  this 
minute  and  give  'em  to  me  !  If  ye  don't, 
I'll  taike  'em  off  myself  !  " 

He  raised  the  revolver  menacingly. 
Joanna  Kingston  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eye  through  the  mask  he  wore.  He 
almost  quailed  beneath  her  steady  gaze. 

"There  is  no  need  for  violence.  I  told 
you  I  am  alone.  You  shall  have  the  pearls." 
She  put  her  hands  up,  undid  the  clasp,  and 
took  the  jewels  from  her  neck  without 
removing  her  eyes  from  his. 

"  'Struth,  but  ye're  a  beauty  !  " 

Although  she  could  not  see  his  enshrouded 
face,  there  was  a  look  of  intense  admiration 
in  his  eyes.  The  incongruity  of  the  un- 
restrained fervour  of  his  tone  and  the 
relation  in  which  she  stood  to  him  brought 
a  smile  to  her  lips.  She  could  not  help 
looking  up  at  the  man.  "Thanks  for  the 
compliment ! " 

"  'Tain't  no  compliment,"  he  replied  in 
an  aggrieved  tone,  which  had  something  like 
outraged  honesty  in  it.  "  It's  true."  His 
voice  changed  to  something  like  bewildered 
admiration  :  "  And  ye  ain't  afraid  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  be  afraid  ?  "  she  answered 
quietly. 

"  'Struth,  but  ye're  plucky  !  "  The 
admiration  in  his  voice  deepened. 

Joanna  Kingston  saw  the  opportunity  it 
gave  her  and  took  it.  "  That's  more  than 
you  are,  or  you  wouldn't  hold  a  revolver  at 


the  head  of  a  little  woman  like  me.  Put  it 
down  and  take  the  pearls."  There  was  a  quiet 
command  in  her  voice  which  compelled  the 
burglar  to  obedience. 

"So  ye  think  I  ain't  plucky,  eh,  my  fine 
laidy  ?  Ye're  wrong.  I  ain't  afraid  of 
nothink.  There's  the  revolver."  He  moved 
forward  and  put  it  on  the  table.  "  Now  for 
the  pearls  !  "  He  held  out  his  hand  to  take 
them,  but  she  did  not  give  them  to  him. 
In  her  turn  she  moved  towards  the  table. 
The  burglar  saw  her  action.  He  took  a 
step  back,  stretched  out  his  hand  and  laid  it 
on  the  revolver. 

"  Coward  !  "  The  contempt  in  her  voice 
hurt  his  self-esteem  more  than  the  sneer  he 
saw  on  her  mouth. 

"  There  are  the  pearls."  She  threw^  them 
on  the  table. 

"  I  ain't  no  coward,  and  I'll  prove  it." 
Incongruous  as  it  seemed,  there  was  honest 
indignation  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  had  been 
wounded  in  his  tenderest  susceptibilities. 
He  took  a  step  away  from  the  table. 

Joanna  Kingston  shook  her  head.  "  You 
can't  prove  it.     You  are  a  coward  !  " 

"  I  ain't  no  coward,  and  I  can  prove  it." 
His  voice  was  louder,  though  no  less  intense. 
"  Look,  there's  the  revolver."  Holding  the 
clumsy-looking  weapon  by  the  short,  thick 
barrel,  he  presented  it  with  the  handle 
towards  her.     She  did  not  move. 

"  Taike  it !  "  There  was  more  of  command 
than  request  in  the  words.  "  That  revolver 
means  my  safety.  It's  my  only  chance  to 
get  away  if  a  policeman  tries  to  stop  me. 
Taike  it,  and,  if  ye  feel  like  it,  ye  can  bore 
a  hole  through  me."  Again  he  pressed  the 
revolver  on  her.     "  Now  am  I  a  coward  ?  " 

Joanna  Kingston  looked  at  him  steadily. 
She  could  hardly  suppress  a  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  utter  disregard  of  life 
which  the  man's  whole  attitude  suggested. 
She  shook  her  head.  "  I  won't  take  your 
revolver." 

The  man  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 
So  intent  had  he  been  on  proving  that 
physical  fear  had  no  place  in  his  make-up, 
that  it  was  only  after  he  had  offered  to  give 
her  the  revolver  he  realised  what  a  fool  he 
had  been,  since  he  'vas  hazarding  his  liberty 
as  well  as  his  life,  for  with  the  revolver  she 
might  have  wounded  him  so  that  he  could 
not  escape  while  she  summoned  the  police, 
even  if  she  did  not  kill  him. 

When,  however,  she  refused  the  proffered 
w^eapon,  it  was  she  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  fool,  since  it  placed  her  once  more  at 
his  mercy.     Her  refusal  also  deepened  his 
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admiration  for  her  courage — a  courage  which 
seemed  to  hipa  not  only  not  less  than  his 
own,  but  infinitely  greater,  since,  even  if  he 
did  not  have  the  revolver,  she  was  no  match 
for  him.  The  thought  awoke  a  certain 
chivalry  which,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  was 
dormant  in  his  being.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
what  the  world  w^ould  call  chivalry.  It  was 
rather  the  same  instinct  as  that  which 
induces  a  strong  man  to  side  unconsciously 
with  the  weaker  in  a  conflict. 

"  So  ye  won't  taike  me  revolver,  though 
I'd  taike  yer  pearls  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  ye 
what  I'll  do.  I'm  a  sport,  I  am.  I'll  give 
ye  a  chance.  I'll  play  ye  for  yer  pearls 
agin  my  revolver."  He  laid  the  weapon  on 
the  table  beside  the  pearls. 

"  You  can  take  them  without  playing  for 
them.  What  chance  have  I  against  a  big, 
burly  brute  like  you  ?  " 

"  Big,  burly  brutes  like  me  'ave  got  to  live, 
and  burglarin's  the  only  trade  I  know.  I 
know  it's  agin  the  law,  but  that's  my  affair. 
I  taike  my  chance  if  I  get  copped,  and  I 
taike  my  life  in  my  hand  every  time  I  break 
into  a  house  ;  but,  anyways,  ye  can't  say 
I'm  a  coward.  I've  offered  ye  my  revolver 
fair  and  square  ;  I  was  a  fool  to  do  it,  but  I 
did  it.  Ye  wouldn't  taike  it.  Now  I'll 
play  ye  for  it  agin  yer  pearls.  If  ye 
win,  ye  taike  the  revolver.  Then,  if  I  try 
to  taike  yer  pearls,  ye  can  shoot  me  like  a 
dawg." 

A  wave  of  suspicion  surged  into  Joanna 
Kingston's  mind.  If  the  man  was  so  ready 
to  part  with  his  revolver,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  he  had  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation,  not  for  use. 

"  I  don't  beheve  it's  loaded,"  she  said 
quietly. 

"  Not  loaded  !  "  The  words  shot  from  his 
mouth  as  if  they  had  been  bullets.  "  Look 
at  that ! "  He  picked  up  the  revolver, 
removed  the  cartridge  chamber  and  held  it 
out  to  her.  "  Not  loaded,  eh  ?  Do  ye 
think  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to  carry  an 
unloaded  revolver  ?  Not  much  !  Look  at 
that !  "  He  removed  one  of  the  cartridges 
and  held  it  up  to  her  to  show  that  it  had  a 
bullet  in.     *'  Now  are  ye  satisfied  ?  " 

Joanna  Kingston  nodded.  The  burglar 
replaced  the  cartridge  in  the  chamber,  put  it 
back  in  its  place,  and  closed  the  revolver 
with  a  click. 

"  There's  the  revolver."  He  put  it  down 
beside  the  pearls.  "Now  will  ye  play — 
my  revolver  agin  yer  pearls  ?  " 

Something  in  the  man's  demeanour  im- 
pressed   Joanna    Kingston.       She    moved 


towards  the  table.  "What  game  do  you 
want  to  play  ?  " 

The  masked  head  turned  quietly  towards 
her,  and  the  hidden  eyes  regarded  her 
intently  from  behind  the  mask.  "  I  don't 
care.  It's  all  the  same  to  me.  What  games 
do  ye  know  ?  " 

The  extraordinary  situation  began  to  make 
a  novel  appeal  to  Joanna  Kingston.  She 
seemed  utterly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  standing  barefooted,  with  only  her 
dressing-gown  over  her  nightdress,  in  the 
presence  of  a  burglar  wiio  calmly  suggested 
that  she  should  play  a  game  of  cards  with 
him,  with  her  pearl  necklace  as  a  stake 
against  his  revolver.  Had  she  read  such 
a  story  in  a  magazine,  she  w^ould  have 
denounced  it  as  absurd,  opposed  to  every 
fact  of  life,  contrary  to  everything  that 
anyone  could  believe.  Yet  here,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  she  Avas  actually  taking  part  in  such 
a  scene  herself.  It  was  a  new  experience.  She 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  full. 

"  Of  course  I  know  bridge,  but  that  would 
take  too  long.  I  want  something  short  and 
sharp." 

"  Would  ye  like  to  cut  for  it  ?  Sudden 
death  or  best  out  of  three." 

Joanna  Kingston  shook  her  head.  "  That's 
too  short  and  sharp.  It  must  be  a  game — 
something  that  isn't  all  chance,  something 
in  which  there's  some  play." 

"  Poker  ?  "  suggested  the  burglar. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  poker." 

"  Seven  up  ?  " 

Again  Joanna  Kingston  shook  her  head. 
"  I  don't  know  that  either." 

"  Perhaps  ye'd  like  to  make  it  cribbage  ? " 

Joanna  Kingston  smiled.  "I  hate  crib- 
bage ! " 

"  Then  we  won't  play  cribbage."  Although 
she  could  not  see  his  face,  she  was  certain, 
from  the  grim  humour  in  his  voice,  that  he 
was  smiling  underneath  his  mask.  "  What 
do  ye  say  to  nap  ?  " 

Joanna  Kingston  nodded.  "Yes,  I'll 
play  nap."  There  was  an  undisguised  satis- 
faction in  her  voice,  something  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  pleasurable  anticipation,  as  if 
she  expected  to  derive  a  distinct  gratification 
from  the  proposed  game. 

"  Eight  0  !  "  said  the  burglar.  "  Where  are 
the  cards  ?  " 

"  I'll  get  them."  Joanna  Kingston  moved 
towards  a  beautifully  carved  and  gilded  box 
which  stood  upon  a  side-table.  She  turned 
the  little  gilt  key,  opened  the  box,  and  took 
out  a  pack  of  cards.  "There  they  are." 
She  threw  them  on  the  dining-table.     "  We 
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can  play  here.  We  needn't  get  out  a  card- 
table." 

"  There's  a  chair."  He  drew  it  up  to  the 
table  and  placed  it  for  her. 

She  could  not  help  noticing  how  entirely 
different  was  his  manner  from  what  it  had 
been.  All  his  vehemence  and  intensity  had 
disappeared,  and  he  spoke  in  a  perfectly 
careless,  natural  tone,  which,  however,  was 
marked  by  nothing  casual,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  certain  sense  of  deference. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  courteously,  as  she 
sat  down  and  began  to  shuffle  the  cards. 

The  man  stood  for  a  moment  watching 
her,  then  moved  a  few  steps  backwards,  got 
a  chair,  and  drew  it  up  to  the  table. 

"  I  suppose  I'd  better  sit  down,  too,  or  I 
could  see  over  yer  cards." 

"  Please  do,"  she  answered  quietly. 

He  sat  down.  "  Shall  we  cut  for  deal  ?  " 
As  she  put  down  the  cards,  he  noticed  in 
the  light  cast  by  his  lantern  that  the  gilded 
backs  of  the  cards  w^ere  ornamented  with  her 
portrait,  and  that  beneath  it  there  was  the 
name  "  Joanna  "  in  a  woman's  writing.  He 
picked  up  one  and  looked  at  it. 

"  I've  never  seed  any  like  'em  before." 

It  gratified  her  that  he  noticed  their 
distinctiveness,  as  her  friends  did  when  they 
played  with  them  for  the  first  time.  She 
showed  her  gratification  in  her  voice. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  have  ;  they're  made 
specially  for  me." 

He  put  the  card  back  on  the  top  of  the 
pack.  She  noticed 'with  satisfaction  that  he 
had  not  attempted  to  see  what  it  was. 

"The  highest  deals."  He  hfted  the 
cards.     "  The  six  of  'earts." 

She  lifted  the  cards.  "The  three  of 
diamonds.  Your  deal,"  she  said.  He  picked 
up  the  pack  and  shuffled  it.  She  noticed 
the  easy  skill  with  which  he  manipulated 
the  cards,  in  spite  of  the  thick  gloves  he 
wore.  He  placed  the  cards  upon  the  table 
for  her  to  cut.  "  One  game,  or  the  best  out 
of  three  ?  " 

"  The  best  out  of  three,"  she  answered, 
and  cut  the  cards. 

He  dealt  them,  one  to  her  and  one  to  him, 
until  he  had  dealt  five  cards.  He  placed  the 
pack  between  them  on  the  table.  She  picked 
up  her  hand  and  looked  at  it.  She  considered 
for  a  moment.  "I  call  three,"  she  said 
simply. 

He  cast  a  glance  over  his  hand.  "  Maike 
'em." 

She  led  the  queen  of  clubs.  He  played 
the  ace.  "  That's  mine,"  he  said,  and  led 
the  seven  of  diamonds.     She  played  the  four. 


"Mine  agin.  That  makes  two.  Ye've 
got  to  maike  the  rest."  He  played  the  seven 
of  hearts. 

"  That  one's  mine,"  she  said,  and  put 
down  the  seven  of  trumps.  She  played  the 
seven  of  spades. 

"  And  that's  mine."  He  took  it  with  the 
eight  of  trumps. 

"  I've  lost,"  she  said,  and  threw  down  the 
nine  of  trumps. 

He  threw  down  the  ten. 

"  One  gaime  towards  the  pearls,"  he  said, 
as  he  gathered  up  the  cards.  He  handed 
them  to  her.  She  shuffled  and  placed  them 
on  the  table.  He  cut  them  and  put  the  two 
halves  together. 

"  One  moment."  Joanna  Kingston  rose 
from  her  chair.     He  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

It  had  suddenly  come  to  her  that,  if  she 
w^as  to  get  the  utmost  possible  satisfaction 
out  of  her  new  experience,  she  should  behave 
towards  him  as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  guest, 
and  offer  him  some  of  the  hospitalities  of 
her  home.  She  went  to  the  sideboard.  She 
touched  the  spring  of  the  tantalus,  and  the 
bar  flew  up.  She  removed  one  of  the  finely- 
cut  glass  bottles,  took  up  a  glass,  and  brought 
them  to  the  table.  "Perhaps  you'd  like  a 
drink  ?  " 

"  A  drink  !  "  The  man  stared  at  her  in 
amazement. 

She  sat  down.  "  Some  of  my  friends  like 
a  drink  when  they  play  cards.  I  thought 
perhaps  you'd  like  one,  too." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  man  looked  at 
her  intently,  as  if  to  make  certain  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  perfectly  courteous  way  in 
which  she  had  spoken,  she  was  in  reality 
sneering  at  him  by  referring  to  what  her 
friends  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  His 
glance  reassured  him.  Her  expression  was 
perfectly  placid.  There  was  evidently  nothing 
more  in  her  manner  than  appeared  on  the 
surface. 

"Thank  ye  kindly."  He  stretched  out 
one  hand  for  the  glass,  the  other  for  the 
decanter,  and  drew  them  to  him.  He  took 
the  stopper  out  of  the  bottle  and  poured  out 
some  spirit. 

"  You'll  find  the  soda  on  the  ^sideboard." 

"  Thank  ye,  but  I  don't  want  no  soda." 
He  raised  the  glass,  looked  at  her,  paused, 
as  though  he  would  like  to  say  the  usual 
"  'Ere's  luck  !  "  then,  raising  the  black  silk 
which  concealed  his  face,  he  opened  his 
mouth,  threw  back  his  head,  and  drank  the 
spirit  at  a  gulp.  "  That's  fine  !  I  don't  get 
stuff  like  that  at  home,"  he  said  grimly,  as  he 
re-covered  his  mouth  with  the  silk. 
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''  I'm  glad  you  like  it.  Perhaps  you'd 
like  another  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  thank  ye."  He 
picked  up  the  stopper,  put  it  in  the  decanter, 
and  pushed  the  bottle  away. 

She  dealt  the  cards.     "  What  do  you  call  ?  " 

He  considered  his  cards  for  a  moment. 
"  Three,"  he  said  deliberately. 

Joanna  Kingston  regretted  that  she  had 
not  asked  him  to  remove  his  mask  before 
they  had  begun  to  play.  If  she  had  done 
so,  she  realised  that  she  might  have  been 
able  to  judge  from  his  expression,  while  he 
considered,  whether  his  hand  was  a  good  one 
or  not.  As  it  was,  she  had  to  rely  entirely 
on  his  voice  and  his  actions.  The  slight 
pause  he  had  made  was  in  such  direct 
opposition  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had 
spoken  in  the  previous  game  that  she  argued 
it  meant  that  he  was  considering  whether  he 
should  push  his  hand  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  tricks  of  which  it  was  capable. 

She  looked  at  her  own  hand  a  second 
time.  It  was  a  fairly  good  one.  Should 
she  play  on  the  defensive,  or  essay  a  bold 
game  ?  If  she  lost  the  hand,  she  realised 
that  she  would  lose  her  pearls.  If  she  won 
it,  she  still  had  a  chance  of  keeping  them 
and  getting  the  revolver. 

"  Shall  I  maike  'em  ?  "  The  eagerness  in 
the  man's  voice  quickened  her  decision. 

"  No,"  she  spoke  sharply  ;  "  I  call  four." 

"  Go  on,"  he  said.  "  Maike  'em,  if  ye 
can." 

She  played  the  ace  of  clubs.  He  played 
the  ten.  She  played  the  queen  of  clubs. 
He  took  it  with  the  king. 

"  Bad  luck  !  "  she  murmured. 

"  For  you,"  he  said  grimly.  "  Now  ye've 
got  to  make  the  rest  agin.  Can  ye  beat 
that  ?  "     He  played  the  queen  of  hearts. 

"  1  think  I  can."  She  looked  up  archly 
and  played  the  king.  "Can  you  beat  that  ?  " 
She  laid  down  the  king  of  spades.  He  played 
the  eight. 

"  And  that  ?  "  She  played  the  eight  of 
diamonds. 

"  Curse  it,  no  !  "  He  threw  down  the 
ten  of  spades.  She  smiled  sweetly.  "  That's 
my  game  towards  the  revolver."  She  picked 
up  her  cards  and  handed  them  to  him. 

"  My  deal."  He  took  the  cards  and 
shuffled  them.  Joanna  Kingston  felt  a 
growing  excitement  surging  in  her  brain. 
She  felt  instinctively  that  there  was  an  even 
greater  excitement  in  her  opponent. 

"  This  is  the  conqueror  !  "  He  placed 
the  cards  on  the  table  with  a  bang.  It  was 
unmistakable  evidence  of  his  condition. 


"  Have  another  drink,"  she  said  cour- 
teously. '*  Perhaps  it'll  give  you  courage 
to  call  above  me." 

"  It  ain't  courage  I'm  wanting,  it's  the 
cards.  But,  since  ye're  so  pressin',  I  don't 
mind  if  I  do  'ave  another." 

"  Help  yourself."  Joanna  Kingston  cut 
the  cards  deliberately  and  put  the  two  halves 
together  to  see  if  she  had  divided  them 
exactly  in  the  middle,  while  the  man  took 
his  drink.  He  picked  up  half  the  pack  and 
put  it  on  the  other  half  with  a  bang.  With  his 
eyes  intent  upon  her  face,  he  dealt  the  cards 
slowly.  He  was  watching  her  closely  to  see 
if  there  was  any  nervousness  in  her  manner, 
if  there  was  any  eagerness  in  the  way  she 
picked  up  the  cards,  what  was  her  expression 
when  she  looked  at  her  hand. 

If  he  expected  any  indication  of  her  feeling, 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  spite 
of  the  undoubted  excitement  she  felt,  she 
w^as,  apparently,  as  calm  as  she  was  when  her 
calmness  first  won  his  admiration.  Her  hands 
were  perfectly  steady,  her  eyes  were  perfectly 
quiet,  her  face  was  perfectly  expressionless. 

He  looked  at  his  own  hand,  but,  instead 
of  spreading  out  the  cards,  he  held  them  close 
together,  moving  them  just  enough  to  enable 
him  to  see  what  they  were  by  the  indications 
printed  on  the  side. 

"  It's  you  to  speak."  The  eagerness  in 
his  voice  was  only  too  apparent.  Joanna 
Kingston  moved  her  cards  across  each  other, 
considering  them  carefully  as  she  did  so. 

"  Maike  up  yer  mind,"  he  said  shortly. 
"  Let's  get  it  over.  I  don't  want  to  remain 
here  all  night." 

She  smiled  sweetly  up  at  him,  and  her 
voice  was  like  the  voice  of  a  little  child. 
"  If  I  win,  you  may  have  to.  Well,  I'll 
chance  three.     Will  you  go  four  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't  !  "  From  the  abruptness 
of  his  manner  she  thought  he  had  a  bad 
hand.     She  played  the  ten  of  clubs. 

"  That  the  best  ye  can  do  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  a  sneer  of  triumph.  He  put  on  the 
queen.  "  That's  one  trick  towards  the 
pearls."  He  played  the  eight  of  diamonds. 
She  played  the  seven.  Her  heart  gave  a 
little  jump  as  she  realised  that  she  had  to 
win  the  rest  of  the  tricks  or  lose  her  jewels. 

"  Two  tricks  towards  the  pearls.  I  guess 
they're  as  good  as  mine."  He  brought  his 
knuckles  on  the  table  with  a  bang,  and  played 
the  king  of  spades. 

"  Not  quite  so  fast."  She  covered  it  with 
the  ace.  **  That's  one  to  me.  Now,  what  do 
you  say  to  that  ?  "  She  played  the  seven  of 
trumps. 
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"Too  rich  for  my  blood."  He  laid  down 
the  four  of  diamonds. 

"One  game  to  me  and  one  game  to  yon, 
and  the  last  card  settles  it.  Can  you  beat 
that  ?  "  She  had  recovered  her  self-possession 
and  spoke  with  complete  composure  as  she 
laid  down  the  knave  of  hearts. 

"  Lost  by  a  pip  !  "  He  threw  down  tlie 
ten.  "Ye  win,  I've  lost."  He  pushed  his 
chair  away  from  the  table.  He  rose.  He 
took  up  the  revolver  by  the  barrel  and  held 
it  out.     "  And  there's  the  revolver." 

Joanna  Kingston  noticed  there  was  no 
regret  in  his  voice,  no  impotent  querulous- 
ness  as  if  he  were  cursing  his  luck. 

He  stood  perfectly  quiet,  speaking  with- 
out raising  his  voice  ;  almost,  she  thought, 
without  bitterness,  as  if  he  had  been  casting 
lots  with  Fate  and  realised  that  it  was 
useless  to  repine  at  the  edict  which  had 
gone  forth.  And  yet  she  realised  that,  in 
the  inequality  of  her  strength  and  his,  if  he 
chose,  the  situation  was  as  much  in  his  hands 
as  it  had  been  at  any  time. 

She  took  the  revolver  from  him.  He 
turned.     "  And  now  I'm  going." 

"  No,  you're  not."  Joanna  Kingston 
moved  away  a  little,  raised  the  revolver  and 
pointed  it  at  him.  At  her  w^ords,  even 
more  than  at  her  action,  he  started  in 
surprise. 

"  I  told  you  that,  if  I  won,  you  might 
have  to  remain  here  all  night.  Yery  well. 
Sit  down."  The  command  in  her  voice, 
the  command  in  her  gesture,  amazed  him  as 
he  stood  and  watched  her. 

"  But "  he  interrupted. 

She  did  not  let  him  utter  another  word. 
"  Sit  down  !  "  As  if  he  had  been  a  whipped 
school-boy,  he  sat  down. 

"  Now  I'm  going  back  to  bed."  She 
moved  backwards  to  the  door,  keeping  the 
revolver  still  pointing  at  him.  She  paused. 
"  If  you  need  any  more  whisky,  you  can 
take  It." 

She  opened  the  door.  The  light  from  the 
hall  enveloped  her  in  its  radiance.  Instinc- 
tively the  man  rose  to  his  feet.  It  was  his 
tribute  of  admiration  to  her  beauty.  The 
next  moment  the  door  closed,  the  light  was 
shut  out,  and  she  had  vanished.  He  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock.  He  stood  with 
his  hands  on  his  hips  and  his  eyes  on  the 
door  through  which  she  had  passed. 

"  'Struth,  she's  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake  !  " 
The  words  came  involuntarily  to  his  lips. 

He  was  lost  in  admiration  at  the  attitude 
she  had  adopted,  the  way  in  which  she  had 
not  flinched  when  she  saw  him,  the  manner 


in  which  she  had  carried  through  her 
interview  with  him,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  calm  courage  she  had 
displayed  in  keeping  him  covered  with 
the  revolver  while  she  went  out  of  the  room 
and  locked  the  door. 

Presently  he  reached  over  to  the  decanter, 
took  out  the  stopper,  picked  up  the  tumbler, 
poured  out  some  whisky  and  drank  it.  As 
he  replaced  the  stopper  in  the  bottle,  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  pearl  necklace.  He  picked  it  up. 
He  stretched  out  his  other  hand  for  the 
lantern  and  held  it  close  to  the  jewels. 
"  Five  'und'ed  of  the  best — that's  what  it's 
worth  !  Every  penny  of  it !  Five  'und'ed  ! 
Why  didn't  she  take  it  with  her  ?  As  she 
didn't,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  His  hand  closed 
over  it  and  went  to  the  pocket  of  his  jacket. 
Then  he  stopped. 

He  took  his  hand  from  his  pocket  and 
put  the  necklace  back  on  the  table.  He 
shook  his  head.  He  moved  his  hand  from 
the  necklace. 

"  She  won  it  fair  and  square." 

He  pushed  his  chair  from  the  table.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  necklace. 

"  She  won  it  fair  and  square,  and  I'll  play 
it  fair  and  square  with  her  !  " 

Presently  he  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 
He  turned  the  handle  and  smiled  as  he 
remembered  she  had  locked  it.  What  did 
locks  matter  to  him  ?  He  had  the  skeleton 
keys  in  the  bag  he  carried  with  him,  and  he 
could  use  them  again  if  he  wished.  If  he 
did  not  use  them,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  going  through  the  window  by 
which  he  had  entered,  getting  out  into  the 
garden  and  making  his  escape  that  way. 

He  returned  to  the  chair,  sat  down,  and 
looked  at  the  pearls.  He  had  no  desire  to 
touch  them  again.  He  sat  simply  with  folded 
arms  and  looked  at  them.  Then  he  picked 
up  his  lantern  and  switched  oft'  the  light. 
The  room  was  in  perfect  darkness.  He  held 
out  his  hands,  but,  in  their  black  gloves, 
he  could  not  see  them  ;  h^  could  not  even 
discern  a  glimmer  of  the  white  pearls  lying 
on  the  table. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  folded  his 
arms,  and  sat  there.  In  the  vivid  light  of 
his  imagination  he  saw,  in  the  darkness,  the 
panorama  of  his  life  unfold  itself  before  him. 
He  saw^  the  hopes  of  his  mother  unfulfilled, 
the  promise  of  his  childhood  shattered.  He 
saw  himself  sinking,  sinking,  sinking,  until 
he  had  become  what  he  was — a  common 
thief,  an  outcast,  his  hand  against  every  man, 
every  man's  hand  against  kim.  How  long 
he  sat  there  he  never  knew. 
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xind  Joanna  Kingston  ?  When  she  had 
locked  the  door,  she  began  to  go  slowly 
upstairs.  Then  she  stopped  short.  She 
listened  intently.  She  heard  him  turn  the 
handle  as  he  tried  the  door.  She  wondered 
what  he  would  do  when  he  found  it  locked. 
Would  he  open  it  with  the  skeleton  keys  he 
carried  in  his  bag  ?  At  the  thought  her 
heart  gave  a  sudden  jump  and  beat  hard  for 
a  moment.  If  she  gave  way,  she  knew  she 
would  fly  into  a  panic. 

She  pulled  herself  together.  She  remem- 
bered that  she  ha^  not  betrayed  the  least 
fear  as  she  stood  confronting  him  in  the 
room,  when  he  had  the  revolver  and  she 
was  defenceless.  Now  she  had  the  revolver. 
But  was  he  defenceless  ?  Perhaps  he  had 
another  revolver  with  him  !  She  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  door.  What  should  she  do  if 
she  heard  the  lock  turn,  and  saw  him,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  black,  come  creeping 
slowly  through  the  door  ? 

Almost  unconsciously  she  raised  her  hand 
and  pointed  the  revolver  at  the  door.  She 
stood  waiting.  She  did  not  hear  a  sound. 
The  lock  did  not  turn.  The  door  did  not 
open.  All  was  still.  The  house  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave.  Would  he  let  himself 
out  through  the  window  ?  If  he  did,  he 
could  escape.     She  could  not  prevent  him. 

She  crept  softly  down  the  stairs.  She 
knelt  and  put  her  ear  to  the  keyhole.  She 
listened  intently.  She  scarcely  breathed. 
Her  whole  being  seemed  concentrated  in  her 
ears.  She  listened,  listened,  listened.  She 
could  not  hear  a  sound.  The  clock  in  the 
hall  chimed  twice.  At  the  sound  she  started 
to  her  feet.  She  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
was  half-past  one.  It  was  an  hour  since 
she  had  come  downstairs.  It  was  more  than 
half  an  hour  since  she  had  left  the  room. 
She  determined  to  go  back. 

Should  she  find  the  man  gone  through 
the  window,  or  should  she  find  him  still  there, 
keeping  his  solitary  vigil,  waiting  for  the 
morning  and  his  fate  ?  It  seemed  incredible 
that  she  should  find  that.  Why  should  he 
wait?  He  had  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  staying.  She  could  not 
wait  another  minute.  She  was  in  a  fever  to 
know  what  had  happened.     If  he  had  gone, 


all  was  easy.  If  he  was  there,  what  should 
she  do  ? 

She  did  not  wait  to  think.  Very  slowly, 
very  softly  she  turned  the  key  in  the  door. 
Very  slowly,  very  softly  she  turned  the 
handle.  Very  slowly,  very  softly  she  opened 
the  door.  The  light  from  the  hall  flooded  the 
room  once  more.  The  light  streaming  into 
the  perfect  darkness  made  the  man  look  up. 

Surrounded  as  if  by  an  all-pervading  halo, 
he  saw  the  gracious  figure,  in  its  white  robes, 
standing  once  more  in  the  room.  He  rose 
as  she  came  in,  as  he  had  risen  when  she  went 
out.  At  the  sight  of  him  sitting  there 
quietly,  rising  as  she  entered,  she  made  up 
her  mind  what  to  do. 

She  advanced  to  the  table.  In  her  rigfit 
hand  she  still  held  the  revolver,  but  he 
noticed  that  it  was  not  pointed  at  him.  It 
was  hanging  at  her  side. 

She  went  up  to  him  and  held  it  out.  "  I 
have  brought  it  back.  Take  it."  She  put 
it  into  his  hand.  His  fingers  closed  upon  it. 
She  picked  up  the  necklace.  She  raised  her 
eyes  until  they  met  his  shining  through  the 
mask. 

"  You've  played  the  game.  I  left  my 
pearls  behind  on  purpose  to  see  what  you 
would  do.  I  gave  you  plenty  of  time  to  take 
them  and  get  off,  but  you  didn't  do  it.  I 
might  have  roused  the  house  and  summoned 
the  police,  but  I  didn't  do  it.  I've  given  you 
your  revolver.   Now  I  give  you  your  liberty ! " 

The  burglar  started  back  amazed,  but  did 
not  speak. 

"Go  !  "  She  pointed  to  the  open  door. 
"  But  not  the  way  you  came  ;  you  might 
get  caught  if  you  do.  You  shall  go  by  the 
front  door,  and  I'll  let  you  out  myself.  Take 
off  your  mask  before  you  get  outside,  in  case 
anyone  should  see  you." 

With  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  the  man 
stooped,  picked  up  his  bag,  took  the  di^rk 
lantern  from  the  table  and  put  it  into 
the  bag. 

"  Come  !  "     She  moved  to  the  open  door. 

"  God  bless  ye  !  "  His  voice  was  hoarse 
mill  emotion. 

She  went  out  of  the  dark  room  into  the 
light. 

He  followed  her. 
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'ACK      REMILTON 

found  his  two  rich 
aunts  at  the  Green 
Street  house  of 
the  elder,  Lady 
Shad  broke.  A  crisis 
had  arrived  in  his 
affairs,  and  he 
had  asked  for  an 
interview.  He 
reflected  they  were 
thoroughly  estimable  and  respected  ladies, 
both  of  them,  and  might  come  up  to 
the  scratch.  Lady  Shadbroke,  the  elder, 
possessed  some  ten  thousand  a  year  of  her  own. 
Her  late  husband  had  owned  a  fine  place, 
with  plenty  of  money  to  keep  it  up  himself, 
and  they  had  one  son,  now  growing  richer 
during  a  long  minority.  Mrs.  Hendricks, 
the  younger  aunt,  had  less — possibly  not 
more  than  three  thousand  a  year  in  her  own 
right — while  her  husband  had  inherited  a 
smaller  place  than  Shadbroke,  with  only  just 
sufficient  income  to  keep  it  up  decently 
himself.  So  his  wife's  money  was  very 
useful.  Also,  the  younger  aunt's  family 
consisted  of  three. 

When  Jack  entered  the  delightful  Mayfair 
drawing-room,  shaded  by  sun-blinds  and 
decorated  with  flowers  and  palms  from  the 
Shadbroke  gardens,  he  produced  an  instant 
silence,  indicating  that  he  had  been  the 
object  of  the  conversation  of  his  only 
remaining  relatives  of  the  previous  genera- 
tion. Both  his  aunts  kissed  him  with 
affection — real  affection — and  noted,  with 
mingled  pleasure  and  pain,  the  resemblance 
to  their  late  brother,  his  father. 

Lady  Shadbroke  commenced  the  discussion 
when  they  were  all  seated,  herself  on  a  sofa, 
her  sister  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  and  their  visitor 
between  them  on  a  straight-backed  chair. 

"  Well,  Jack,  we  are  here,  as  you  requested, 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you.  Is  it  about 
money  ?  '•  She  always  liked  to  go—indeed, 
flattered  herself  on  going — straight  to  a 
point. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  simply. 
The  affection  died  back  from  the  eyes  of 
both  his  aunts  as  he  uttered  the  monosyllable. 


A  curious  hard  look  of  intolerant  sus- 
picion took  its  place ~a  guarded,  uncom- 
promising look,  rather  difficult  to  define,  as 
though  money  were  a  topic  not  to  be 
mentioned  among  relatives — something  pain- 
ful and  discreditable.  They  both  stiffened  a 
little  at  the  same  time. 

A  pause  ensued,  broken  by  Mrs.  Hendricks. 

"I  hope  you  haven't  been  running  into 
debt  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Jack.  "  I  want  just  to  tell 
you  how  it  is." 

His  faint  optimism  was  dying  a  speedy 
and  natural  death. 

Both  aunts  sat  in  expectant  attitudes, 
quite  courteous  and  polite,  but  cold — like 
sitting  on  a  marble  seat,  thought  Jack. 
They  would  listen,  but 

"  When  my  father  died,"  went  on  Jack, 
"  I  got  exactly  four  hundred  pounds  from 
the  estate." 

"  Your  father,"  enunciated  Lady  Shad- 
broke, "  was  unfortunate  and  reckless  in  his 
speculations.  He  ran  through  nearly  half  a 
million  pounds  and  a  magnificent  estate 
during  his  life." 

"  Quite  so,'*  Jack  allowed,  "  but  we  knew 
that.  I  have,  as  you're  aware,  since  he  died 
two  years  ago,  been  living  with  my  pal 
Hannersley,  and  working  at  motors  for  the 
whole  time." 

Mrs.  Hendricks  held  up  her  hands. 

''  A  most  uncertain  business,"  she  re- 
marked, "full  of  risk  and  terribly  speculative, 
I'm  told." 

"  Terribly,"  agreed  Lady  Shadbroke  de- 
cidedly, as  if  she  knew  at  first-hand. 

"The  four  hundred  has  gone  now  in 
necessary  living  expenses,"  Jack  said  with 
patient  impassibility,  "  and  I  w^ant  to  settle 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  You  are  my  only 
relations  with  capital,  and  I  thought  I — well, 
might  put  the  case  before  you." 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  exactly  to  put  before 
us  ? "  asked  Lady  Shadbroke,  glancing  at 
her  sister. 

"  The  people  I  am  with  want  to  extend  their 
works,  owing  to  increasing  business,"  Jack 
went  on.  "  They're  doing  very  well,  making 
a  bigger  profit  every  year.     The  firm  is  well 
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known.  Thej  are  thoroughly  estabhshed  in 
the  motor  trade,  and  the  prospects  are 
absohitely  iirst-rate." 

''Prospects  usually  are  first-rate,''  com- 
mented Mrs.  Hendricks,  with  a  smile  of 
astute  comprehension. 

"  Does  this  firm  wish  you  to  invest  capital 
with  them  ? "  inquired  Lady  Bhadbroke. 
She  conceived  it  her  duty  to  liear  the  whele 
case,  and  her  sense  of  right  drove  her  to  burke 
nothing.  Her  judgment  must  be  formed,  so 
she  fondly  imagined,  on  complete  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

"  That's  it."  Jack's  voice  grew  the  least  bit 
eager.  "  It's  a  splendid  opening.  H  I  can 
put  in  a  thousand  pounds,  they  will  take  me 
into  partnership,  give  me  charge  of  the 
advertising  department,  and  pay  me  four 
hundred  a  year,  with  a  share  in  extra  profits 
and  a  commission  on  all  cars  I  sell." 

The  faces  of  both  aunts  grew  more  and 
more  solemn.  J^o  answering  gleam  met  the 
growing  eagerness  in  their  nephew's  eyes. 
They  sat  rigidly  repressed,  pictures  of  narrow, 
unsympathetic  prejudice. 

"  But,"  observed  Lady  Shadbroke,  "  you 
do  not  possess  a  thousand  pounds,  Jack." 

"No."  Jack's  tone  was  tinged  now  with 
a  savour  of  bitterness  at  this  edifying  state- 
ment. "  But  I  want  to  ask  if  you  and  Aunt 
Harriet  will  lend  it  to  me,  so  that  I  don't 
lose  the  chance.  I've  been  working  for  it 
hard  all  these  two  years  since  my  father 
died." 

'*  But,"  Lady  Shadbroke  said  with  delibera- 
tion, "  when  your  father  died,  your  Aunt 
Harriet  and  myself  offered  to  allow  you  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  if  you  would  take  a 
post  your  Uncle  Hendricks  had  obtained  for 
you  in  Brown's  Bank." 

"  Thirty  pounds  a  year,"  Jack  replied, 
trying  to  keep  the  mockery  from  his  voice, 
*'  and  a  prospect  of  retiring  on  two  hundred 
a  year  when  one  was  sixty." 

*'  But  honest,  steady  work,"  interjected 
Mrs.  Hendricks. 

"  Motors  are  quite  honest,  you  know," 
Jack  observed,  '*  even  compared  to  banks." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  is  a  great  deal  of 
money,"  Lady  Shadbroke  said  in  a  steelytone. 

Jack  kept  silent  with  an  effort.  He 
wanted  to  suggest  that  her  own  yearly 
savings  alone  amounted  to  five  or  six  times 
that  sum,  which  family  report  made  a  low 
estimate  of  the  actual  figures. 

"  A  very  large  sum  indeed,"  Mrs.  Hend- 
ricks agreed — ''  sufficient  to  keep  a  working 
man  and  his  family  on  the  mere  interest." 

"  There  is  good  security,"  Jack  went  on, 


perceiving  that  his  aunts  were  waiting  for 
him  to  speak.  "  You  could  have  a  mortgage 
on  the  buildings  and  plant." 

"Our  solicitors  inform  us,"  Mrs.  Hend- 
ricks told  her  sister,  "that  in  these  days 
mortgages  have  become  very  doubtful  in- 
vestments— not  at  all  what  they  used  to  be." 

"  Not  at  «//,"  was  the  response  in  a  tone 
of  finality. 

Jack  waited.  His  younger  aunt  coughed 
deprecatingly  and  made  a  plunge  at  the 
instigation  of  a  kind  heart,  but  only  half 
that  organ  seemed  to  be  involved. 

"  I — I  would  perhaps  be  willing  to  think 
it  over.  I  could  not  manage  to  find  so  large 
a  sum  as  five  hundred  pounds  myself,  but  if 
your  aunt  " — she  indicated  Lady  Shadbroke, 
whose  countenance  remained  as  forbidding 
as  ever — '*  was  agreeable " 

"  We  have  our  children  to  consider,  and 
our  other  nephews  and  nieces,'*  Lady  Shad- 
broke stated  quickly.  "  You  are  allowing 
your  generosity  to  run  away  with  your  dis- 
cretion, Harriet." 

Mrs.  Hendricks  recoiled  into  herself 
again. 

"  Perhaps  I  was,"  she  muttered. 

"  If  it  was  anything  but  motors "sug- 
gested the  elder  aunt. 

"  Such  risky  concerns,  I  have  heard,  for 
most  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  trade," 
Mrs.  Hendricks  said.  Having  stretched  out 
a  tentative  hand  to  help,  she  felt  more 
justified  in  being,  firm  now  that  her  elder 
sister  had  shown  disapproval.  Her  conscience 
sank  to  rest  again,  and  she  tried  to  stifle 
sympathy  in  what  she  called  common-sense. 

"  And  you  mix  with  highly  undesirable 
people,"  Lady  Shadbroke  said  to  Mrs. 
Hendricks. 

"Any  worse  than  a  bank  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  Bank  clerks  are  ihoroughly  respectable," 
w^as  the  comment  of  his  younger  aunt.  Mr. 
Hendricks's  money  had  originally  come  from 
banking. 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  had  not 
been  optimistic  regarding  this  interview,  and 
it  was  turning  out  as  he  had  expected.  Still, 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  would  not  be 
altogether  denied. 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  colonies  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Shadbroke. 

"  What  should  I  do  there  ?  " 

"  The  openings  for  young  steady  men  are 
far  more  numerous  than  in  England — at 
least,  so  I  am  credibly  informed  by  people 
who  ought  to  know."  The  elder  aunt  quahfied 
her  statement  at  once,  in  case  of  error. 

"  What   sort   of   openings  ? "     Jack    wa? 
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now  desperate,  and  persisted  merely  to  see 
what  his  aunts  would  say. 

"  Farming,  cattle-ranching,  all  sorts  of 
healthy  open-air  pursuits." 

"  But  I  know  nothing  about  farming," 
protested  Jack,  "  and  nobody  can  take  a  farm 
or  ranch  without  capital." 

"  You  would,  of  course,  have  to  work  for 
a  few  years  to  earn  sufficient  capital,  gaining 
experience  at  the  same  time." 

"And  the  two  years  I  have  worked  here  ?" 

"  Such  a  pity  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hendricks, 
really  sorry  on  the  point. 

"You  are  sadly  like  your  poor  father," 
Lady  Shadbroke  broke  in  ;  "  he  was  always  so 
sanguine.  Everything  he  touched  was  to 
turn  to  gold,  only  it  never  did.  If  we  had 
listened  to  him,  we  should  both  have  been 
poor  women  to-day — not  that  we  are  rich,  as 
it  is,"  she  amended  hastily.  "  Expenses  are 
increasingly  heavy,  taxes  are  terrible,  and  we 
have  our  children  to  provide  for." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  not  let  your 
solicitors  look  into  the  motor  business  ? " 
asked  Jack  half  humorously. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Lady  Shadbroke,  "  it 
isn't  that  we  are  unwilling  to  help  you,  but 
that  we  are  unable."  She  pronounced  this 
totally  inaccurate  speech  with  suitable  signs 
of  regret  and  every  appearance  of  truth. 

Jack  glanced  round  the  room.  On  every 
wall  he  saw  fine'  pictures,  rare  prints,  costly 
mirrors.  The  furniture  was  all  genuinely 
old  and  beautiful.  There  were  tables  with 
priceless  ornaments  on  them,  and  a  cabinet 
filled  with  china  which  he  knew  to  be  valued 
at  over  ten  thousand  pounds  alone.     . 

Something  inside  him  compelled  a  laugh. 
Mrs.  Hendricks  jumped. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  she  de- 
manded. 

"  It's  so  funny,"  Jack  replied. 

"  What  is  funny  ?  "  asked  Lady  Shadbroke 
with  austerity. 

"  If  I  was  to  burgle  that  china  cabinet,  I 
could  get  twice  as  much  as  I  want  from  any 
art  dealer  in  Bond  Street,"  he  declared, 
"  and  I  think  most  of  the  china  was  father's 
wedding  present  to  you." 

"  Jack  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Hendricks,  horror- 
struck,  really  shocked.  Lady  Shadbroke's 
eyes  grew  still  more  disapproving. 

"  I  see  nothing  funny  in  such  a  remark," 
she  said. 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  would,"  returned 
Jack. 

"  We  will  not  discuss  it  further,"  came  the 
severe  retort.  "  But  I  should  like  to  know 
what  your  plans  are  now  ?  " 


"  Oh  " — Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders  again 
— "I  shall  go  into  the  thing  as  an  employe^ 
that's  all  !  They  will  pay  me  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  start  with,  and  that's  a  hundred 
more  than  I  should  have  been  getting  at  the 
bank,  if  I  had  taken  that  job  on,  with  your 
hundred  allowance  thrown  in." 

Mrs.  Hendricks  looked  a  little  interested. 

"  Why,  Jack,  you  must  be  quite  clever  at 
it ! "  she  remarked  ingenuously,  and  Jack 
laughed  again. 

Lady  Shadbroke's  voice  was  like  acid  as 
she  gave  her  opinion. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  writing,"  were 
her  words. 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  writing," 
repeated  his  elder  aunt  in  the  same  tone. 
Jack's  remark  about  the  china  cabinet  had 
hurt  her  tenderest  feelings.  She  loved  the 
china,  chiefly,  she  told  herself,  because  it 
had  been  her  dead  brother's  gift. 

That  dead  brother  was  curiously  dear  to 
her — far  dearer  dead  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  real  life,  or  than  his  son  was  now.  She 
would  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  she  had 
wept  at  her  brother's  funeral  because  her 
conscience  had  smitten  her  anent  her 
behaviour  to  him  on  several  occasions.  So 
she  had  assuaged  her  grief  by  copious 
indulgence  in  sentimental  regrets  for  the 
cause  of  it. 

Unluckily,  this  did  not  help  Jack  in  the 
least,  for  Lady  Shadbroke  did  not  include 
him  in  her  comfortable  repentance.  In  fact, 
it  jarred  on  her  that  Jack  should  jest  about 
this  china.  She  liked  to  think  of  it  tear- 
fully— as  a  relic  of  a  time  when  she  and  her 
brother  were  on  good  terms,  when  he  was 
rich  and  prosperous,  and  the  world  was 
young.  That  Jack  ought  to  be  assisted  in 
his  mad,  unpractical  scheme  by  selling  this 
sentiment-endowed  china  would  have  deeply 
pained  her  even  to  contemplate. 

"  What's  the  use,  Aunt  Louisa  ?  "  asked 
Jack. 

Lady  Shadbroke  openly  sniffed,  and  she 
cast  a  quick  look  at  Mrs.  Hendricks  which 
said  :  "  I  expected  as  much." 

"  I  don't  doubt  your  word,"  was  her 
audible  response  to  Jack's  remark,  "  and 
you  will,  of  course,  be  quite  comfortable  on 
such  a  salary. '  I  really  don't  see  why  you 
should  have  come  to  us  at  all." 

"I  should  have  made  seven  or  eight 
hundred  if  I  could  have  put  in  the  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Suppose  the  man  is  not  honest,"  cried 
Mrs.  Hendricks,  "  what  would  have  happened 
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to  jou  then  ?  It  seems  to  me  much  more 
satisfactory  that  you  should  enter  this  business 
as  you  are  going  to.  There  will  be  no  risk, 
and  you  will  be  under  no  obligation  to 
anybody." 

Her  face  expressed  relief  and  her  manner 
resembled  that  of  a  doctor  as  he  pronounces 
an  ambiguous  diagnosis  on  some  hypo- 
chondriachal  patient.  But  she  had  to 
hide  a  twinge  of  conscience. 

"  You  don't  mind  my  going  into  a  motor 
show  as  an  employe^  then  ? "  asked  Jack 
innocently. 

'*  It  is  in  no  way  disgraceful  to  work  for 
one's  living,"  stated  Lady  Shadbroke. 

"  Hum  !  "  smiled  Jack.  It  was  clearly 
hopeless  to  expect  anything  from  his  aunts, 
and  he  wanted  to  keep  his  temper  and  not 
show  how  mean  he  thought  them.  After  all, 
they  w^ere  only  women,  and  did  not  under- 
stand business.  Still,  he  thought,  they 
might  have  got  someone — a  solicitor  or 
friend — to  inquire  into  it  for  them  before 
definitely  refusing. 

His  friend  Hannersley,  the  Owner  of  the 
business,  had  told  him  what  to  expect  before 
he  came. 

"  Relations  never  part,"  were  his  words. 

But  Jack  had  wanted  to  test  the  aunts  for 
himself.  They  were  so  religious  and  so 
thoroughly  "  good  "  in  all  outward  ways  that, 
seeing  how  rich  they  were,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  meanness  would  really  control 
their  actions  to  such  an  extent. 

Only  a  week  or  two  before  he  had  noticed 
Lady  Shadbroke's  name  in  a  subscription 
list  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas 
after  it. 

He  did  not  know  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  relatives  fell  out  over  money,  or 
that  a  high  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
forms  a  very  convenient  and  plausible  reason 
for  refusing  assistance. 

So  he  took  his  leave,  trying  to  be  nice  to 
the  two  elderly  women  and  succeeding  very 
creditably. 

When  he  was  safely  out  of  the  room,  Lady 
Shadbroke  shook -herself. 

"  It  would  never  have  done,  Harriet. 
When  he  had  lost  that,  he  would  have 
wanted  more." 

Mrs.  Hendricks  was  not  hard  w^hen  left  to 
herself,  but  she  was  easily  influenced  by  a 
stronger  nature,  while  her  responsibilities 
were  greater  and  her  income  less  than  her 
sister's. 

"  We  might  have  told  him  it  would  be  the 
first  and  last  time,"  she  hinted  timidly. 

"  So  bad.  for  a  young  man  to  learn  to  rely 


on  his  relations.  He  ought  to  have  gone 
into  the  bank." 

To  be  quite  accurate,  Jack's  refusal  of  the 
bank  had  not  been  forgotten.  It  smacked 
of  impertinence— ingratitude. 

"  Poor  Jack  !  "  Mrs.  Hendricks  murmured. 
"  He  will  have  a  hard  struggle." 

"  No  man  is  the  worse  for  that^'''  declared 
the  elder  sister,  eyeing  the  china  cabinet. 

"  He  must  have  worked,  to  receive  such 
an  offer." 

"  If  he  did  receive  it,"  Lady  Shadbroke 
retorted  sharply. 

''  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  invent 
such  a  thing  !  " 

"  Then  why  not  produce  written  evidence 
of  the  fact  ?  " 

Lady  Shadbroke,  being  everything  that  a 
good  woman  ought  to  l3e,  was  necessarily 
just,  in  her  own  opinion.  Her  conscience 
required  either  soothing,  pacificating  or 
squashing.     She  squashed  it  for  the  nonce. 

"Perhaps  his  feelings  were  hurt,"  Mrs. 
Hendricks  ventured. 

"  No,"  was  the  decided  reply.  "  I  am 
afraid  he  takes  after — I  am  sorry  to  say  it — ■ 
his  poor  father,  who  was  always  such  a  very 
inaccurate  man  of  business.  And  now  let 
us  consider  the  matter  closed." 

Mrs.  Hendricks  sighed  and  acquiesced.  It 
was  always  so  much  simpler  to  allow  oneself 
to  be  led,  and  saved  so  much  worry  and 
thought. 

"  I  hope  he  will  do  well,"  was  all  she 
dared  to  remark. 

IL 

In  the  show-rooms  in  Domvile  Street,  Jack 
was  settling  the  details  of  his  employment 
with  Hannersley  the  next  morning. 

"  I  told  you  it  w^ould  be  no  go,"  the  latter 
said.  "  I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  man,  because 
you're  just  the  fellow  we  want  in  the  firm. 
But  I  know  what  relations  are." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Jack ;  "  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  After  all,  I'm  not 
under  any  obligation  to  the  old  cats  now, 
that's  something,  and  I  need  never  go  near 
them  again." 

"  It  is  bad  luck,"  Hannersley  muttered, 
"deuced  bad!" 

"  They  have  got  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  between  them."  Jack  smiled  with 
unwilling  humour  at  the  thought.  It 
would  hardly  be  credited  by  any  outsider, 
uninfluenced  by  the  "  ties  "  of  blood. 

"  I  wish  I  could  steal  some  of  it  for  you." 
Hannersley  handed  Jack  an  agreement  for 
a  year  as  assistant  manager  of  the  show-rooms 
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at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year. 

A  man  entered  the  shop,  carrying  a  note. 
He  came  up  to  Jack. 

"  Hullo,  Thomas  !  "  said  Jack,  recognising 
one  of  Lady  Shadbroke's  footmen.  "  Do 
you  want  me  ?  " 

"  For  you,  sir,"  said  Thomas  impassively. 

Jack  opened  the  envelope  and  read  the 
few  lines  in  his  aunt's  clear,  angular  hand. 

"  Please  come  here  immediately,"  it  ran. — 
"  Your  Aunt  Louisa." 

He  stared  at  it,  then  at  the  man.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  asking  the  man  if  he 
knew  what  was  the  matter,  but  he  refrained 
and  handed  the  note  to  his  employer. 

Hannersley  read  it  and  nodded. 

"  I  had  better  go,"  Jack  said. 

"  By  all  means.  Perhaps  there's  been  a 
change  of  wind,"  the  other  suggested. 

"  Not  there,"  smiled  Jack,  then  turned  to 
Thomas. 

"  Say  I  am  coming,"  he  told  him,  and  the 
man  went  out. 

When  Jack  reached  his  aunt's  house,  he 
was  led  at  once,  with  an  air  of  great 
solemnity  on  the  butler's  part,  to  the 
library  on  the  ground  floor. 

It  was  in  semi-darkness,  but  he  discerned 
the  forms  of  his  two  relatives.  Lady 
Shadbroke  was  seated  at  a  writing-table, 
and  her  sister  sat  on  a  chair  by  her  side. 
Their  faces  were  grave  to  the  verge  of 
tragedy. 

"  Hullo,"  said  Jack  cheerily,  "  what's  the 
row  ?  " 

When  the  butler  had  closed  the  door 
with  some  ostentation.  Lady  Shadbroke 
spoke. 

'*  I  am  speaking  for  your  Aunt  Harriet  as 
well  as  myself." 

Jack,  who  had  been  prepared  for  the 
customary  and  perfunctory  embrace,  stopped 
where  he  was,  chilled  by  the  frozen  acidity 
of  his  aunt's  voice. 

Then  he  perceived  that  Mrs.  Hendricks 
was  dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  Jack  I  "  murmured  Mrs.  Hendricks 
brokenly. 

"  Nothing  wrong  with  Uncle  James,  I 
hope  ?  "  Jack  ventured,  utterly  at  a  loss. 

''Pull  yourself  together,  Harriet  ;  this  is 
no  time  for  foolish  sentimentality,"  Lady 
Shadbroke  declared  sternly. 

Jack  stared. 

"  If  you  repent,"  went  on  Lady  Shadbroke, 
"  and  promise  reformation,  we  have  decided 


to  send  you  to  the  colonies  with  a  hundred 
pounds." 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  talking 
about  ? "  demanded  the  bewildered  Jack, 
wondering  vaguely  if  they  objected  to  him 
working  practically  as  a  mechanic. 

"  That  a  Remilton  should  sink  so  low  !  " 
broke  from  the  younger  aunt,  as  she  plied 
her  handkerchief. 

"  Control  yourself,  Harriet,"  she  was 
adjured  by  her  more  dignified  sister. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  sniffed  and  sat  up. 

*'  I — I  am  quite  calm  now,"  she  said,  her 
voice  belying  the  words. 

Jack  meanwhile  had  collapsed  on  to  a 
chair. 

"  What's  happened  ?  "  he  ejaculated. 

"Don't — doii't  make  it  worse  by  useless 
denial ! "  implored  Mrs.  Hendricks. 

*'  You  will  compel  us  to  let  Justice  run 
her  course,"  added  the  stern  elder  aunt. 

"  I  haven't  the  foggiest  notion  what  you 
are  driving  at.  Will  you  explain  ?  "  Jack 
requested,  trying  not  to  appear  too  greatly 
at  a  loss. 

Lady  Shadbroke  turned  to  her  sister. 

"  I  was  afraid  of  it,"  she  observed — "  he 
is  incorrigible." 

"No,  he  was  such  a  sweet  little  boy — I 
won't  believe  he  can  be  so  hardened."  Mrs. 
Hendricks  almost  broke  down  again,  only 
preventing  a  lachrymose  effusion  by  a  great 
effort  under  the  compulsion  of  her  sister's 
eye. 

"  It  must  be  in  the  blood,"  declared  Lady 
Shadbroke  in  a  tone  of  awful  solemnity,  "  of 
this  unhappy  boy." 

"  If  you  would  tell  me "  began  Jack. 

"  Your  conscience  must  tell  you,"  broke 
in  the  lady.     "  Do  not  drive  us  to  extremes." 

"  My  conscience  isn't  playing,"  came  from 
Jack,  who  began  to  feel  irritated. 

"  I  feared  it  must  be  deadened  before 
such  a  thing  could  happen,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Hendricks. 

"  I  doubt,"  put  in  the  elder  aunt, "  whether 
he  is  not  already  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame." 

"  Confess  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Hendricks. 

"  What  ? "  demanded  Jack,  rising  to  his 
feet. 

"  Do  not  compel  me  to  use  the  words," 
said  Lady  Shadbroke.  The  atmosphere  was 
growing  tense  and  strained  now.  Mrs. 
Hendricks  uttered  a  fresh  sob. 

"  Poor,  misguided  boy  !  "  she  moaned, 

"  Oh,  Heavens,"  exclaimed  Jack  helplessly, 
"  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Where  is  it?"  rapped  back  Jjady 
Shadbroke, 
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"  Where  is  what  ?  "  retorted  Jack.  "  This 
is  maddening  ! " 

**  That  we  should  have  seen  through  your 
deceit  ?  "  queried  Mrs.  Hendricks  mournfully. 

"  Your  poor  father,  even  in  his  worst 
excesses,  would  never  have  disgraced  his 
name,"  the  elder  aunt  added  before  Jack 
could  get  in  a  word. 

The  painfully  rigid  demeanour  of  one  and 
the  milder  disapproval  of  the  other,  combined 
with  the  rather  dim  light  and  amazing 
conversation,  began  to  have  an  effect  on 
Jack.  He  realised  that  they  must  think  he 
had  committed  some  offence  the  nature  of 
which  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
imagine.     What  an  absurd  couple  they  were  ! 

A  spirit  of  devilry  entered  into  him. 

*'  1  never  dreamed  you  would  guess,"  he 
murmured,  lowering  his  eyes  and  trying  to 
look  guilty. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  shuddered  and  Lady  Shad- 
broke's  eyes  glittered. 

*'  I  knew  it,"  declared  the  latter. 

"  I  dreaded  it,"  the  former  sobbed. 

An  observer  might  well  have  imagined 
that  Lady  Shadbroke  had  discovered  some- 
thing which  gave  her  immense  satisfaction. 
But  her  words  contradicted  the  expression  of 
her  face. 

"  I  am  more  grieved  and  distressed  than  I 
can  say,"  she  remarked. 

"  What  would  you  like  me  to  do  ?  "  asked 
Jack. 

''  Poor,  poor  boy  !  "  put  in  the  soft  voice  of 
Mrs.  Hendricks. 

"It's  awfully  nice  of  you  to  be  so  sorry 
about  it.  Aunt  Harriet,"  Jack  said  politely. 

"  You  must  make  immediate  reparation  of 
the— the  stolen  property,"  Lady  Shadbroke 
stated  with  the  maximum  of  impressiveness, 
"  and  then  leave  the  country. 

''  I  would  willingly  restore  it  if  I  could," 
replied  Jack,  "  but  I  won't  leave  the 
country." 

"  You  have  sold  it  already  ?  "  queried 
Mrs.  Hendricks,  with  something  like  awe. 
Such  intimate  contact  with  a  criminal  made 
her  feel  somehow  important  and  excited. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  receiver  ?  " 
demanded  Lady  Shadbroke  with  icy  coldness. 
"  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  recover  it." 

"I  don't  know  the  name,"  something 
prompted  Jack  to  answer. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
enormity  of  your  offence,"  returned  Lady 
Shadbroke. 

"  Well,"  Jack  allowed,  "  to  be  quite  candid, 
I  don't." 

"His  moral  nature  has  been  warped  in 


this  horrid  motor  business  "  muttered  Mrs. 
Hendricks. 

Jack  smiled. 

"  You  will  find  it  no  laughing  matter  if 
you  compel  us  to  severity,"  said  Lady 
Shadbroke. 

"  Oh,  Louisa,"  begged  her  sister,  "  I'm  sure 
he  won't  do  that !    Don't  be  harsh  with  him." 

"  What  has  been  stolen  ?  "  Jack  queried. 

His  elder  aunt's  face  grew  yet  more  cold 
at  this,  as  she  conceived  it,  shameless  remark. 
She  began  to  lose  her  temper. 

"  Be  careful.  Jack  !  For  the  sake  of  the 
family,  I  am  desirous  of  avoiding  scandal, 
but  do  not  defy  me.  I  am  striving  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy,  but  you  make  it 
very  difficult." 

"  Don't  vex  Aunt  Louisa,"  said  Aunt 
Harriet,  with  peacemaking  intent. 

"  I  don't  know  what  she  is  talking  about," 
replied  Jack. 

Lady  Shadbroke  rose  abruptly  to  her  feet, 
her  hand  shook  a  little  as  she  rested  it  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  her. 

"  Jack,"  she  declared,  "  my  patience  is 
becoming  exhausted." 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind  mentioning  what 
has  been  stolen "  began  Jack. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  informed  him. 

"  Where  have  you  put  the  china  your 
father  gave  your  Aunt  Ijouisa  ?  "  she  pleaded. 

*■  Oh,  so  that's  it  !  "  Jack's  lips  formed  a 
whistle.  "  What  a  rum  thing  !  Do  you  really 
imagine  that  I  took  it  ?  " 

"  You  have  already  admitted  doing  so," 
said  Lady  Shadbroke. 

"  I  wasn't  aware  of  it." 

"  You  threatened  to  take  it  yesterday,  and 
noAV  it's  gone  !  "  broke  from  Mrs.  Hendricks. 

"  How  very  curious  !  It's  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence  with  a  vengeance,"  observed 
Jack,  with  some  interest. 

"  If  you  keep  up  this  brazen  attitude,  I 
shall  be  driven  to  allow  the  law  to  take  its 
course,"  his  elder  aunt  announced.  Her 
hand  had  ceased  to  quiver,  and  she  was 
braced  to  her  painfully  absorbing  duty. 

Jack  was  on  his  feet  at  this. 

"  You — you  are  going  to  give  me  in  charge 
for  stealing  the  stuff  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  am,"  came  the  stern  response.  "  I 
must  do  my  duty  if  you  are  so  misguided 
as  to  deny  your  crime." 

"  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear ! "  sobbed  Mrs. 
Hendricks. 

"  Please  control  yourself,  Harriet,"  hei 
sister  adjured  her. 

"  Repent,  Jack,  while  there  is  time,"  the 
more  tender-hearted  annt  begged. 
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Jack  collected  his  thoughts    as   best   lie  "  Ask  the  inspector  to  conie  in  here,"  she 

coukl.  directed. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  said  ;  "  get  it  over,  if  Jack  laughed  again, 

it  amuses  you  !  "  ''  Shameless ! "  burst  from  Lady  Shadbroke. 


(iood  for  her!     Three  cheers  for  the 
wicked  aunt  ! '  " 


Lady  Shadbroke  closed  her  eyes  and  her 
mouth  dropped  a  little,  but  only  for  an 
instant.  Recovering  her  self-command,  she 
stepped  slowly  to  the  fireplace  and  pressed 
the  bell.     Drama  lumg  on  the  air  now. 

The  butler  entered. 


"  Poor,  poor  boy ! "  moaned  Mrs.  Hendricks 
piteously.  Jack  began  to  feel  a  wild  desire 
to  scream. 

An  inspector  in  uniform  came  into  the 
room.     The  door  was  closed. 

"  T  give  my  nephew,  Mr.  John  Ilemilton, 
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in  charge  for  theft,"  said  Lady  Shadbroke  in 
a  tragic  tone.  "  It  is  mj  painful  duty  to 
do  this,  and  I  must  not  shrink  from  it.  He 
has  a  warrant,  Jack,"  she  concluded. 

The  inspector  moved  up  to  Jack  and 
touched  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  ril  come  quietly,"  Jack  told  him, 
watching  his  aunt.  She  fascinated  him,  she 
was  so  clearly  carrying  out  her  supposed 
duty  at  real  cost  to  her  pride,  but  with  no 
sign  of  pity  for  him.  Then  his  eyes  travelled 
to  Mrs.  Hendricks. 

"  Don't  worry,  Aoint  Harriet,"  he  said 
gently.     "  I  didn't  take  the  things." 

"  Coming,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  inspector. 

"  Right  you  are  !  "  And  Jack  followed  him 
out  of  the  room,  his  mind  still  rather 
bemused. 

At  the  station  he  was  required  to  give 
particulars  of  himself,  and  presently  was  left 
to  contemplate  the  course  of  events  from  the 
interior  of  a  cell. 

"Aren't  they  priceless?"  he  asked  of 
vacancy. 

III. 

Jack  was  formally  remanded  the  next 
day  in  the  police-court,  and  the  fat  was  in 
the  fire.  He  did  not  oppose  the  remand, 
and  reserved  his  own  statement  of  the  facts. 
The  papers  seized  on  the  case  like  leeches  on 
a  full-blooded  victim. 

*'  Family  scandal  in  high  life,"  said  a 
reporter  to  his  editor  with  a  grin.  "  Dress 
it  well,"  he  was  instructed. 

To  Lady  Shadbroke's  horror,  she  was 
interviewed  by  several  agreeable  young  men 
with  insatiable  stores  of  curiosity  and 
pleasant  manners. 

She  could  not  avoid  them,  and  they  would 
not  take  refusals.  Mrs.'  Hendricks  only 
evaded  them  by  remaining  in  bed.  And  her 
sister  even  began  to  regret  her  action,  so 
appalling  was  the  publicity  shed  on  all 
connected  with  the  house  of  Remilton  ;  and 
in  very  discreet  and  obscure  yet  suggestive 
phrases,  too — nothing  one  could  catch  hold 
of.  The  authors  of  the  paragraphs  ex- 
pressed such  delicate  sympathy,  such  tactful 
comprehension. 

"  It  would  almost  have  been  better  to  have 
said  nothing  and  let  him  go  scot  free,"  Lady 
Shadbroke  confessed  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day,  w^hen  the  interest  was  growing 
in  the  land. 

There  were  such  opportunities  for  gossip, 
and  then  people  began  to  take  sides.  The 
parties  and  their  family  were  well  known. 
Jack'^  solicitor  was  pestered  for  his  side  of 


the  story,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  said 
nothing. 

Then  someone  suggested  that  two  rich  old 
women  had  refused  to  help  their  nephew,  so 
lie  had  retaliated  by  taking  what  his  own 
father  had  given,  and  they  had  given  him  in 
charge.  For  Lady  Shadbroke  had  explained 
how  deeply  she  felt  the  loss  of  the  china  for 
association's  sake. 

The  idea  caught  on,  and  a  wave  of 
sympathy  set  in  for  Jack.  There  was  even 
talk  of  a  subscription  to  defend  him,  and, 
when  it  appeared  he  did  not  require  this,  to 
set  him  up  in  the  motor  business  when  his 
sentence  was  served. 

It  was  generally  presumed  now  that  he 
would  only  receive  a  nominal  sentence  when 
the  true  story  was  brought  to  light. 

Motor  traders,  Avith  an  eye  to  advertise- 
ment, wrote  to  ask  why  Lady  Shadbroke 
had  declared  that  she  believed  her  nephew's 
character  had  deteriorated  through  his  con- 
nection with  their  profession,  which  was  a 
highly  honourable  one  ?  But  Lady  Shad- 
broke would  make  no  statement. 

On  the  very  morning  when  the  remand 
was  out,  the  leading  halfpenny  moulder  of 
public  opinion  placed  Jack's  case  in  its 
leading  column.  For  the  whole  world  would 
appreciate  the  latest  development  of  this 
nine  days'  affair,  and  exciting  political  or 
foreign  news  was  sadly  lacking. 

"  Mr.  Remilton  proved  innocent.  In- 
explicable blunder,'  was  the  heading  in  huge 
type. 

Then,  considerably  larger — 

"  Real  thief  discovered  by  us." 

The  announcement  formed  Lady  Shad- 
broke's first  intimation  of  this  disturbing, 
bewildering  fact.  For  the  paper  had  put 
on  several  of  its  staff  to  investigate,  and 
providentially  secured  a  *'  scoop." 

The  police  were  given  the  evidence  just 
after  the  paper  went  to  press,  and  Lady 
Shadbroke  had  to  wait  till  certain  details  of 
red-tape  officialism  were  duly  completed 
before  she  could  be  informed  from  that 
quarter. 

"  This  is  untrue,"  was  her  first  comment 
to  Mrs.  Hendricks.  But  worthier  thoughts 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  her 
mind  at  sight  of  her  sister's  undisguised 
delight  as  she  read  the  story  hastily  through. 

"  Oh,  Louisa,"  cried  the  latter,  "  I  felt  we 
were  being  hatefully  unkind  !  " 

*^  Justice  is  blind,"  said  Lady  Shadbroke. 

"  Yes,  but  Justice  was  wrong,  my  dear 
Louisa — at  least,  she  was  blind  !  Anyhow," 
cried  the  softer-hearted  sister,  "  I  am  very 
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glad.  The  paper  gives  all  the  particulars. 
There  is  no  doubt." 

"  H'm,  papers  are  not  infallible  !  " 
responded  Ladj  Shad  broke,  leaving  the 
room.  She  studied  the  story  again,  and 
then  she  telephoned  her  solicitors,  and  finally 
she  put  on  a  hat  and  made  her  way  in  her 
mo  tor- brougham  to  the  police-court  before 
eleven  o'clock.  But  first  she  had  another 
talk  with  her  sister. 

She  was  astonished  to  find  a  large  crowd 
assembled.     What  could  it  mean  ? 

Somebody  recognised  her  and  called  out : 
"  Here's  the  wicked  aunt  !  " 

"  Pull  ber  out !  "  called  a  self-appointed 
supporter  of  Jack. 

*'  Yah,  yah,  old  cat  ! "  shrieked  a  girl. 

Then  the  law  stepped  in  and  pushed  the 
crowd  back.  Lady  Shadbroke  lowered  the 
window  and  put  her  head  through. 

"  I  came  to  apologise  to  him,"  ghe  declared, 
with  a  heightened  colour  and  a  gleam  in 
her  eye. 

A  man  near  caught  her  words. 

"  Come  ter  'pologise,  she  'as  !  "  he  roared 
out.     "  Good  fer  'er  !  " 

The  crowd,  fickle  of  mood,  caught  up  the 
new  cry. 

"  Good  for  her  !  Three  cheers  for  the 
wicked  aunt !  "  And  three  cheers  were  given 
with  acclamation. 

Lady  Shadbroke  smiled  quite  pleasantly. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  object  of  a 
crowd's  wrath,  and  another  to  find  oneself 
its  friend. 

After  formal  proceedings  of  brief  duration, 
Jack  was  liberated  with  official  regrets,  and 
when  he  left  the  dock,  he  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  timid  touch  on  the  arm. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Louisa  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I've  come  to  say  I'm  sorry,"  declared 
Aunt  Louisa,  anxious  to  get  her  humble  pie 
down  as  quickly  as  possible. 

They  reached  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
and  the  crowd  saw  Jack.  Instantly  there 
arose  a  babel  of  sound. 

"  Good  old  Remilton  !  "  "  Three  cheers 
for  Eemilton  !  "  "  Three  cheers  for  the  old 
lady  !  "     "  Hooray,  hooray,  hooray  !  " 

"  This  is  most  perturbing."  Lady  Shad- 
broke's  hand  shook  as  she  caught  hold  of 
Jack's  arm.  "  I — I  had  no  idea  I~we — 
'were  people  of  so  much  interest." 

Jack  smiled  at  the  crowd  and  patted 
his  aunt's  hand.  A  fresh  burst  of  cheers 
arose,  and  they  were  hurried  into  the  motor- 
brougham. 

"Whew!"  Jack  exclaimed.  "Glad  I'm 
not  a  Royalty  1 " 


His  aunt  sat  silent  till  they  reached  her 
house.  A  turmoil  of  emotion  waged  war 
in  her  narrow  breast.  She,  Lady  Shadbroke, 
felt  both  immensely  ashamed  of  herself  and 
curiously  proud  of  her  nephew. 

He  talked  to  her  on  various  general  topics 
as  they  drove  along,  for  he  noticed  that  she 
seemed  a  bit  upset.  Not  till  they  joined 
Aunt  Harriet  in  the  drawing-room  did  Lady 
Shadbroke  refer  to  recent  events.  Jack 
submitted  patiently  to  a  somewhat  moist 
but  very  genuine  welcome  from  Mrs. 
Hendricks,  which  Lady  Shadbroke  regarded 
without  her  usual  scorn  for  sentiment. 

"  I  was  very  hasty.  Jack,"  she  remarked, 
"  and — and  intolerant.  I  would  like  to  be 
allowed  to  make  amends." 

"  Oh,  rats  !  "  said  Jack  ineffectually.  "You 
didn't  mean  any  harm." 

"  Aunt  Louisa  means,"  put  in  Mrs.  Hend- 
ricks, "  that  she  and  I  have  talked  matters 
over,  and  we  want  to  advance  you  two 
thousand  pounds— a  thousand  each." 

Jack  sat  down  by  his  younger  aunt  and 
kissed  her  heartily  on  the  cheek. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Harriet,  that's  deuced  good  of 
you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  you,  too  !  "  He 
got  up  and  made  his  final  peace  with  Aunt 
Louisa. 

"  We  are  two  narrow-minded  old  women," 
declared  the  latter,  "and  I  was  the  worse." 

"  It's  an  ill  wind,  you  know,"  quoted 
Jack,  looking  at  the  empty  china  cabinet. 
"  I  should  like  to  give  that  burglar  a 
pension." 

"  Oh,  Jack  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hendricks, 
raising  a  hand  in  protest. 

"  I'll  give  him  a  job  when  he  comes  out 
of  gaol,  if  he  wants  it,"  Jack  went  on. 
"  He's  done  me  as  good  a  turn  as  anybody 
ever  did." 

Lady  Shadbroke  looked  solemn.  Her 
habit  of  domination  over  her  neighbours 
was  reasserting  itself ;  but  she  suddenly 
remembered  herself,  and  voiced  a  more 
kindly  thought  than  had  been  in  her 
mind. 

"  The  greatest  of  all  is  charity,"  she  said. 

"  Quite  so  !  "  added  Aunt  Harriet. 

Jack  suppressed  a  smile.  He  did  not 
wish  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings  just 
now. 

"  It  takes  a  lot  to  make  one's  relations 
understand  one  isn't  either  a  fool  or  a  knave 
— with  money,"  he  said. 

Not  till  five  years  after  was  Lady  Shad- 
broke heard  even  to  hint  that  Jack  owed 
any  of  his  success  to  her,  which  reflected 
credit  on  her  self-restraint. 
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HE  gaunt,  black 
mother  lifted  her 
head  from  nuzzling 
happily  at  the  velvet 
fur  of  her  little  one. 
The  cub  was  but 
twenty -four  hours 
old,  and  engrossed 
every  emotion  of 
her  savage  heart ; 
but  her  ear  had 
caught  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  coming 
up  the  mountain.  They  were  confident, 
fearless  footsteps,  taking  no  care  whatever 
to  disguise  themselves,  so  she  knew  at 
once  that  they  were  the  steps  of  the  only 
creature  that  presumed  to  go  so  noisily 
through  the  great  silences.  Her  heart 
pounded  with  anxious  suspicion.  She  gave 
the  cub  a  reassuring  lick,  deftly  set  it 
aside  with  her  great  paws,  and  thrust  her 
head  forth  cautiously  from  the  door  of  the 
den. 

She  saw  a  man — a  woodsman  in  brownish- 
grey  homespuns  and  heavy  leg- boots,  and 
with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder — slouching  up 
along  the  faintly  marked  trail  which  led 
close  past  her  doorway.  Her  own  great 
tracks  on  the  trail  had  been  obliterated  that 
morning  by  a  soft  and  thawing  fall  of 
belated  spring  snow — "  the  robin  snow,"  as 
it  is  called  in  New  Brunswick— and  the 
man,  absorbed  in  picking  his  way  by  this 
unfamiliar  route  over  the  mountain,  had  no 
suspicion  that  he  was  in  danger  of  trespassing. 
But  the  bear,  with  that  tiny  black  form  at 
the  bottom  of  the  den  filling  her  whole 
horizon,  could  not  conceive  that  the  man's 
approach  had  any  other  purpose  than  to  rob 
her  of  her  treasure.  She  ran  back  to  the 
little  one,  nosed  it  gently  into  a  corner,  and 
anxiously  pawed  some  dry  leaves  half  over 
it.  Then,  her  eyes  aflame  with  rage  and 
fear,  she  betook  herself  once  more  to  the 
entrance,  and  crouched  there  motionless  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 

The  man  swung  up  the  hill  noisily, 
grunting  now  and  again  as  his  foothold 
slipped  on  the  slushy,  moss-covered   stones. 


He  fetched  a  huge  breath  of  satisfaction  as 
he  gained  a  little  strip  of  level  ledge,  perhaps 
a  dozen  feet  in  length,  with  a  scrubby  spruce 
bush  growing  at  the  other  end  of  it.  Behind 
the  bush  he  made  out  what  looked  as  if 
it  might  be  the  entrance  to  a  little  cave. 
Interested  at  once,  he  strode  forward  to 
examine  it.  At  the  first  stride  a  towering 
black  form,  jaws  agape  and  claws  out- 
stretched, crashed  past  the  fir  bush  and 
hurled  itself  upon  him. 

A  man  brought  up  in  the  backwoods 
learns  to  think  quickly,  or,  rather,  to  think 
and  act  in  the  same  instant.  Even  as  the 
great  beast  sprang,  the  man's  gun  leaped  to 
its  place  and  he  fired.  His  charge  was 
nothing  more  than  heavy  duck-shot, 
intended  for  some  low-flying  flock  of  migrant 
geese  or  brant.  But  at  this  close  range, 
some  seven  or  eight  feet  only,  it  tore  through 
its  target  like  a  heavy  mushroom  bullet,  and 
with  a  stopping  force  that  halted  the 
animal's  charge  in  mid-air  like  the  blow  of 
a  steam  hammer.  She  fell  in  her  tracks,  a 
heap  of  huddled  fur  and  grinning  teeth. 

"  Gee,"  remarked  the  man,  "  that  was  a 
close  call  I  "  He  ejected  the  empty  shell 
and  slipped  in  a  fresh  cartridge.  Then  he 
examined  critically  the  warm  heap  of  fur 
and  teeth. 

Perceiving  that  his  victim  was  a  mother, 
and  also  that  her  fur  w^as  rusty  and  ragged 
after  the  winter's  sleep,  sentiment  and  the 
sound  utilitarianism  of  the  backwoods  stirred 
within  him  in  a  fine  blend. 

"  Poor  old  beggar  !  "  he  muttered.  "  She 
must  liev'  a  baby  in  yonder  hole.  That 
accounts  fer  her  kind  of  hasty  ways. 
'Most  a  pity  I  had  to  shoot  her  jest  now, 
when  she's  out  o'  season  an'  her  pelt  not 
worth  the  job  of  strippin'  it !  " 

Entering  the  half  darkness  of  the  cave, 
he  quickly  discovered  the  cub  in  its 
ineffectual  hiding-place.  Young  as  it  was, 
when  he  picked  it  up,  it  whimpered  with 
terror  and  struck  out  with  its  baby  paw\s, 
recognising  the  smell  of  an  enemy.  The 
man  grinned  indulgently  at  this  display  of 
spirit. 
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**  Gee,  but  ye're  cliock-f  all  o'  ginger  !  " 
said  he.  And  then,  being  of  an  under- 
standing heart  and  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind,  be  laid  the  cub  down  and  returned  to 
the  body  of  the  mother.  With  his  knife  he 
cut  off  several  big  handfuls  of  the  shaggy 
fur  and  stuffed  it  into  his  pockets.  Then 
he  rubbed  his  hands,  his  sleeves,  and  the 
breast  of  his  coat  on  the  warm  body. 

"  There,  now%"  said  he,  returning  to  the 
cave  and  once  more  picking  up  the  little 
one,  "I've  made  ye  an  orphant,  to  be  sure, 
but  I'm  goin'  to  soothe  yer  feelin's  all  I  kin. 
Ye  must  make  believe  as  how  I'm  yer 
mammy  till  I  kin  find  ye  a  better  one." 

Pillowed  in  the  crook  of  his  captor's 
arm,  and  with  his  nose  snuggled  into  a 
bunch  of  his  mother's  fur,  the  cub  ceased 
to  wonder  at  a  problem  too  hard  for  him, 
and  dozed  off  into  an  uneasy  sleep.  And 
the  man,  pleased  with  his  new  plaything, 
went  gently  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
slumber. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  at  Jabe  Smith's 
farm,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
there  had  just  been  a  humble  tragedy. 
Jabe  Smith's  dog,  a  long-haired  brown 
retriever,  had  been  bereaved  of  her  new- 
born puppies.  Six  of  them  she  had  borne, 
but  five  had  been  straightway  taken  from 
her  and  drowned  ;  for  Jabe,  though 
compassionate  of  heart,  had  wisely  decided 
that  compassion  would  be  too  costly  at  the 
price  of  having  his  little  clearing  quite  over- 
run with  dogs.  For  two  days,  in  her  box  in 
a  corner  of  the  dusky  stable,  the  brown 
mother  had  wistfully  poured  out  her 
tenderness  upon  the  one  remaining  puppy  ; 
and  then,  when  she  had  run  into  the  house 
for  a  moment  to  snatch  a  bite  of  breakfast, 
one  of  Smith's  big  red  oxen  had  strolled 
into  the  stable  and  blundered  a  great  splay 
hoof  into  the  box.  That  had  happened  in 
the  morning  ;  and  all  day  the  brown  mother 
had  moped,  whimpering  and  whining,  about 
the  stible,  casting  long  distraught  glances 
at  the  box  in  the  corner,  which  she  was 
unwilling  either  to  approach  or  to  quite 
forsake. 

When  her  master  returned,  and  came  and 
looked  in  hesitatingly  at  the  stable  door, 
the  brown  mother  saw  the  small  furry  shape 
in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  Her  heart  yearned 
to  it  at  once.  She  fawned  upon  the  man 
coaxingly,  lifted  herself  with  her  forepaws 
upon  his  coat,  and  reached  up  till  she 
could  lick  the  sleeping  cub.  Somewhat 
puzzled,  Jabe  Smith  went  and  looked  into 
tb^  bos.     Then  lie  understood, 


"  If  you  want  the  cub,  Jinny,  he's  your'n 
all  right.    An'  it  saves  me  a  heap  o'  bother." 

II. 

Driven  by  his  hunger,  and  reassured  by 
the  smell  of  the  handful  of  fur  which  the 
woodsman  left  with  him,  the  cub  promptly 
accepted  his  adoption.  She  seemed  very 
small,  this  new  mother,  and  she  had  a 
disquieting  odour  ;  but  the  supreme  thing, 
in  the  cub's  eyes,  was  the  fact  she  had 
something  that  assuaged  his  appetite.  The 
flavour,  to  be  sure,  was  something  new,  and 
novelty  is  a  poor  recommendation  to  babes 
of  whatever  kindred  ;  but  all  the  cub  really 
asked  of  milk  was  that  it  should  be  warm 
and  abundant.  And  soon,  being  assiduously 
licked  and  fondled,  and  nursed  till  his  little 
belly  was  round  as  a  melon,  he  forgot  the 
cave  on  the  mountain-side  and  accepted 
Jabe  Smith's  barn  as  a  quite  normal  abode 
for  small  bears. 

Jinny  was  natively  a  good  mother. 
Had  her  own  pups  been  left  to  her,  she 
would  have  lavished  every  care  and 
tenderness  upon  them  during  the  allotted 
span  of  weeks,  and  then,  with  inexorable 
decision,  she  would  have  weaned  and  put 
them  away  for  their  souls'  good.  But 
somewhere  in  her  sturdy  doggish  make-up 
there  was  a  touch  of  temperament,  of 
something  almost  approaching  imagination, 
to  which  this  strange  foster-child  of  hers 
appealed  as  no  ordinary  puppy  could  ever 
have  done.  She  loved  the  cub  with  a  certain 
extravagance,  and  gave  herself  up  to  it 
utterly.  Even  her  beloved  master  fell  into 
a  secondary  place,  and  his  household,  of 
which  she  had  hitherto  held  herself  the 
guardian,  now  seemed  to  her  to  exist  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  this  black  prodigy  which 
she  imagined  herself  to  have  produced. 
The  little  one's  astounding  growth— for  the 
cubs  of  the  bear  are  born  very  small,  and  so 
must  lose  no  time  in  making  up  arrears  of 
stature— was  an  affair  for  which  she  took  all 
credit  to  herself ;  and  she  never  thought  of 
weaning  him  till  he  himself  'decided  the 
matter  by  preferring  the  solid  dainties  of  the 
kitchen.  When  she  could  no  longer  nurse 
him,  however,  she  remained  his  devoted 
comrade,  playmate,  satellite  ;  and  the  cub, 
who  was  a  roguish  but  amiable  soul,  repaid 
her  devotion  by  imitating  her  in  all  ways 
possible.  The  bear  being  by  nature  a  very 
silent  animal,  her  noisy  barking  seemed 
always  to  stir  his  curiosity  and  admiration  ; 
but  his  attempts  to  imitate  it  resulted  in 
nothing  more  than  m   occasional  grunting 
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woof.  This  throaty  syllable,  his  only  utter- 
ance besides  the  whimper  which  signalled 
the  frequent  demands  of  his  appetite,  came 
to  be  accepted  as  his  name  ;  and  he  speedily 
learned  to  respond  to  it. 

Jabe  Smith,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  was  a  man  of  sympathetic  discernment. 
In  the  course  of  no  long  time  his  discernment 
told  him  that  Woof  was  growing  up  under 
the  delusion  that  he  was  a  dog.  It  was 
perhaps  a  convenience,  in  some  ways,  that  he 
should  not  know,  he  was  a  bear — he  might 
be  the  more  secure  from  troublesome  ancestral 
suggestions.  But  as  he  appeared  to  claim 
all  the  privileges  of  his  foster-mother,  Jabe 
Smith's  foreseeing  eye  considered  the  time, 
not  far  distant,  when  the  sturdy  and 
demonstrative  little  animal  would  grow  to  a 
giant  of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  in 
weight,  and  still,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
think  he  was  a  dog.  Jabe  Smith  began  to 
discourage  the  demonstrativeness  of  Jinny, 
trusting  her  example  would  have  the  desired 
eflFect  upon  the  cub.  In  particular,  he  set 
himself  to  remove  from  her  mind  any 
lingering  notion  that  she  would  do  for  a 
lap-dog.  He  did  not  want  any  such  notion 
as  that  to  get  itself  established  in  Woof's 
young  brain.  Also,  he  broke  poor  Jinny  at 
once  of  her  affectionate  habit  of  springing 
up  and  planting  her  fore  paws  upon  his  breast. 
That  seemed  to  him  a  demonstration  of  ardour 
which,  if  practised  by  a  seven-hundred -pound 
bear,  might  be  a  little  overwhelming. 

Jabe  Smith  had  no  children  to  complicate 
the  situation.  His  family  consisted  merely 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  a  small  but  varying  number 
of  cats  and  kittens.  Jinny,  and  Woof.  Upon 
Mrs.  Smith  and  the  cats  Woof's  delusion 
came  to  have  such  effect  that  they,  too, 
regarded  him  as  a  dog.  The  cats  scratched 
him  when  he  was  little,  and  with  equal 
confidence  they  scratched  him  when  he  was 
big,  Mrs.  Smith,  as  long  as  she  was  in  a 
good  humour,  allowed  him  the  freedom  of 
the  house,  coddled  him  with  kitchen  tit-bits, 
and  laughed  when  his  affectionate  but 
awkward  bulk  got  in  the  way  of  her  outbursts 
of  mopping  or  her  paroxysms  of  sweeping. 
But  when  storm  was  in  the  air,  she  regarded 
him  no  more  than  a  black  poodle.  At  the 
heels  of  the  more  nimble  Jinny,  he  would  be 
chased  in  ignominy  from  the  kitchen  door, 
with  Mrs.  Jabe's  angry  broom  thwacking  at 
the  spot  where  Nature  had  forgotten  to  give 
him  a  tail.  At  such  time  Jabe  Smith  was 
usually  to  be  seen  smoking  contemplatively 
on  the  wood-pile,  and  regarding  the  abashed 
fugitives  with  sympathy. 


This  matter  of  a  tail  was  one  of  the 
obstacles  which  W^oof  had  to  encountei'  in 
playing  the  part  of  a  dog.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  wag  his  tail. 
Finding  no  tail  to  wag,  he  did  the  best  he 
could  with  his  whole  massive  hindquarters, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  all  that  got  in  the 
way.  Yet,  for  all  his  clumsiness,  his  good- 
will was  so  unchanging  that  none  of  the 
farmyard  kindreds  had  any  dread  of  him, 
saving  only  the  pig  in  his  sty.  The  pig, 
being  an  incurable  sceptic  by  nature,  and, 
moreover,  possessed  of  a  keen  and  dis- 
criminating nose,  persisted  in  believing  him 
to  be  a  bear  and  a  lover  of  pork,  and  would 
squeal  nervously  at  the  sight  of  him.  The 
rest  of  the  farmyard  folk  accepted  him  at 
his  own  illusion,  and  appeared  to  regard  him 
as  a  gigantic  species  of  dog.  And  so,  with 
nothing  to  mar  his  content  but  the  occasional 
paroxysms  of  Mrs.  Jabe's  broom.  Woof  led 
the  sheltered  life  and  was  glad  to  be  a  dog. 

III. 

It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  his  third 
year  that  Woof  began  to  experience  any 
discontent.  Then,  without  knowing  why,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something 
lacking  in  Jabe  Smith's  farmyard — even  in 
Jabe  Smith  himself  and  in  Jinny,  his 
foster-mother..  The  smell  of  the  deep  woods 
beyond  the  pasture  fields  drew  him  strangely. 
He  grew  restless.  Something  called  to  him  ; 
something  stirred  in  his  blood  and  would 
not  let  him  be  still.  And  one  morning,  when 
Jabe  Smith  came  out  in  the  first  pink  and 
amber  of  daybreak  to  fodder  the  horses,  he 
found  that  Woof  had  disappeared.  He  was 
sorry,  but  he  was  not  surprised.  He  tried 
to  explain  to  the  dejected  Jinny  that  they 
would  probably  have  the  truant  back  again 
before  long.  But  he  was  no  adept  in  the 
language  of  dogs,  and  Jinny,  failing  for  once 
to  understand,  remained  disconsolate. 

Once  clear  of  the  outermost  stump 
pastures  and  burnt-lands.  Woof  pushed  on 
feverishly.  The  urge  that  drove  him  forward 
directed  him  toward  the  half -barren,  rounded 
shoulders  of  old  Sugar  Loaf,  where  the 
blue-berries  at  this  season  were  ripe  and 
bursting  with  juice.  Here  in  the  gold-green, 
windy  open,  belly-deep  in  the  low,  blue- 
jewelled  bushes,  Woof  feasted  greedily  ;  but 
he  felt  it  was  not  berries  that  he  had  come 
for. 

When,  however,  he  came  upon  a  glossy 
young  she-bear,  her  fine  black  muzzle 
bedaubed  with  berry  juice,  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  object  of  his  quest.     Perhaps 
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he  thought  she,  too,  was  a  dog  ;  but,  if  so, 
she  was  in  his  eyes  a  dog  of  incomparable 
charm,  more  dear  to  him,  though  a  new 
acquaintance,  than  even  httle  brown  Jinny, 
his  kind  mother,  had  ever  been.  The 
stranger,  though  at  first  somewhat  puzzled 
by  Woof's  violent  efforts  to  wag  a  non- 
existent tail,  apparently  found  her  big  wooer 
sympathetic.  For  the  next  few  weeks,  all 
through  the  golden,  dreamy  autumn  of  the 
New  Brunswick  woods,  the  two  roamed 
together ;  and  for  the  time  Woof  forgot 
the  farm,  his  master.  Jinny,  and  even  Mrs. 
Jabe'i  impetuous  broom. 

But  about  the  time  of  the  first  sharp 
frosts,  when  the  ground  was  crisp  with  the 
new-fallen  leaves,.  Woof  and  his  mate  began 
to  lose  interest  in  each  other.  She  amiably 
forgot  him  and  wandered  off  by  herself, 
intent  on  nothing  so  much  as  satisfying  her 
appetite,  which  had  increased  amazingly.  It 
was  necessary  that  she  should  load  her  ribs 
with  fat  to  last  her  through  her  long  winter's 
sleep  in  some  cave  or  hollow  tree.  And  as 
for  Woof,  once  more  he  thought  of  Jabe 
Smith  and  Jinny,  and  the  kind,  familiar 
farmyard,  and  the  delectable  scraps  from 
the  kitchen,  and  the  comforting  smell  of 
fried  pancakes.  What  was  the  chill  and 
lonely  wilderness  to  him,  a  dog  ?  He  turned 
from  grubbing  up  an  ant  stump  and  headed 
straight  back  for  home. 

When  he  got  there,  he  found  but  a 
chimney  standing  naked  and  blackened 
over  a  tangle  of  charred  ruins.  A  forest 
fire,  some  ten  days  back,  had  swept  past 
that  way,  cutting  a  mile-wide  swathe  through 
the  woods  and  clean  wiping  out  Jabe  Smith's 
little  homestead.  It  being  too  late  in  the 
year  to  begin  rebuilding,  the  woodsman  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  Settlements  for  the 
winter,  trusting  to  begin,  in  the  spring,  the 
slow  repair  of  his  fortunes. 

W^oof  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  For 
a  day  he  wandered  disconsolately  over  and 
about  the  ruins,  whining  and  sniffing,  and 
filled  with  a  sense  of  injury  at  being  thus 
deserted.  How  glad  he  would  have  been  to 
hear  even  the  squeal  of  his  enemy,  the  pig, 
or  to  feel  the  impetuous  broom  of  Mrs.  Jabe 
harassing  his  haunches  !  But  even  such  poor 
consolation  seemed  to  have  passed  beyond 
his  ken.  On  the  second  day,  being  very 
hungry,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  bacon  scraps, 
and  set  off  to  the  woods  to  forage  once  more 
for  himself. 

As  long  as  the  actual  winter  held  off,  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  this  foraging. 
Tbev^  were  roots  to  be  grubbed  up,  grubs, 


worms,  and  beetles,  already  sluggish  with 
the  cold,  to  be  found  under  stones  and  logs, 
and  ant-hills  to  be  ravished.  There  were  also 
the  nests  of  bees  and  wasps,  pungent  but 
savoury.  He  was  an  expert  in  hunting  the 
shy  wood-mice,  lying  patiently  in  wait  for 
them  beside  their  holes  and  obliterating 
them,  as  they  came  out,  with  a  lightning 
stroke  of  his  great  paw.  But  when  the  hard 
frosts  came,  sealing  up  the  moist  turf  under 
a  crust  of  steel,  and  the  snows,  burying 
the  mouse-holes  under  three  or  four  feet  of 
white  fluff,  then  he  was  hard  put  to  it  for  a 
living.  Every  day  or  two,  in  his  distress, 
he  would  revisit  the  clearing  and  wander 
sorrowfully  among  the  snow-clad  ruins, 
hoping  against  hope  that  his  vanished 
friends  would  presently  return. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
melancholy  visits  that  Woof  first  encountered 
a  male  of  his  own  species,  and  showed  how 
far  he  was  from  any  consciousness  of  kinship. 
A  yearling  heifer  of  Jabe  Smith's,  which 
had  escaped  from  the  fire  and  fled  far  into 
the  wilderness,  chanced  to  find  her  way  back. 
For  several  wrecks  she  had  managed  to  keep 
alive  on  such  dead  grass  as  she  could  paw- 
down  to  through  the  snow,  and  on  such 
twigs'of  birch  and  poplar  as  she  could  manage 
to  chew.  Now,  a  mere  ragged  bag  of  bones, 
she  stood  in  the  snow  behind  the  ruins,  her 
eyes  wild  with  hunger  and  despair. 

Her  piteous  mooings  caught  the  ear  of  a 
hungry  old  he-bear  which  was  hunting  in 
the  woods  near  by.  He  came  at  once, 
hopefully.  One  stroke  of  his  armed  paw  on 
the  unhappy  heifer's  neck  put  a  period  t;o 
her  pains,  and  the  savage  old  prowler  fall 
to  his  meal.  s     - 

But,  as  it  chanced,  Woof  also  had  heard, 
from  a  little  further  off,  that  lowing  of  the 
disconsolate  heifer.  To  him  it  had  come  as 
a  voice  from  the  good  old  days  of  friendli- 
ness and  plenty  and  impetuous  brooms,  and 
he  had  hastened  toAvard  the  sound  with  new 
hope  in  his  heart.  He  came  just  in  time  to 
see,  from  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  the  victim 
stricken  down. 

One  lesson  Woof  had  well  learned  from 
his  foster-mother,  and  that  was  the  obligation 
resting  upon  every  honest  dog  to  protect 
his  master's  property.  The  unfortunate 
heifer  was  undoubtedly  the  property  of 
Jabe  Smith.  In  fact,  Woof  knew  her  as 
a  young  beast  who  had  often  shaken  her 
budding  horns  at  him.  Filled  with  righteous 
wrath,  he  rushed  forward  and  hurled  himself 
upon  the  slayer. 

The  latter  was  ope  of  those  moros^  old 
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males,  who,  liaving  forgotten  or  outgrown 
the  comfortable  custom  of  hibernation,  are 
(loomed  to  range  the  wilderness  all  winter. 
His  temper,  therefore,  w^as  raw  enough  in 
any  case.  At  this  flagrant  interference  with 
his  own  lawful  kill,  it  flared  to  fury.  His 
assailant  was  bigger  than  he,  better  nourished, 
and  far,  stronger  ;  but  for  some  minutes  he 
put  up  a  fight  which,  for  swift  ferocity, 
almost  daunted  the  hitherto  unawakened 
spirit  of  Woof.  A  glancing  blow  of  the 
stranger's,  however,  on  the  side  of  Woof's 
snout — only  the  remnant  of  a  spent  stroke, 
but  enough  to  produce  an  efiPect  on  that  most 
sensitive  centre  of  a  bear's  dignity — and 
there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  conditions 
of  the  duel.  Woof,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  saw  red.  It  was  a  veritable  berserk 
rage,  this  virgin  outburst  of  his.  His 
adversary  simply  went  down  like  a  rag  baby 
before  it,  and  was  mauled  to  abject  sub- 
mission, in  the  smother  of  the  snow,  inside 
of  half  a  minute.  Feigning  death,  which, 
indeed,  was  no  great  feigning  for  him  at 
that  moment,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
unsophisticated  Woof,  who  drew  back  upon 
his  haunches  to  consider  his  triumph.  In 
that  second  the  vanquished  one  writhed 
nimbly  to  his  feet  and  slipped  off  apologeti- 
cally through  the  snow.  And  Woof,  placated 
by  his  victory,  made  no  attempt  to  follow. 
The  ignominies  of  Mrs.  Jabe's  broom  were 
wiped  out. 

When  Woof's  elation  had  somewhat 
subsided,  he  laid  himself  down  beside  the 
carcase  of  the  dead  heifer.  As  the  wind  blew 
on  that  day,  this  corner  of  the  ruins  was  a 
nook  of  shelter.  Moreover,  the  body  of  the 
red  heifer,  dead  and  dilapidated  though  it 
was,  formed  in  his  mind  a  link  with  the 
happy  past.  It  was  Jabe  Smith's  property, 
and  he  got  a  certain  comfort  from  lying 
beside  it  and  guarding  it  for  his  master.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  and  his  appetite  grew 
more  and  more  insistent,  in  an  absent-minded 
way  he  began  to  gnaw  at  the  good  red 
meat  beside  him.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  this 
gave  him  a  guilty  conscience,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  would  glance  up  nervously,  as 
if  apprehending  the  broom.  But  soon 
immunity  brought  confidence,  his  conscience 
ceased  to  trouble  him,  and  the  comfort 
derived  from  the  nearness  of  the  red  heifer 
was  increased  exceedingly. 

As  long  as  the  heifer  lasted,  Woof  stuck 
faithfully  to  his  post  as  guardian,  and 
longer,  indeed.  For  nearly  two  days  after 
the  remains  had  quite  disappeared — save  for 
horns  and  hoofs  and  such  bones  as  his  jaws 


could  not  crash— he  lingered.  Then  at  last, 
urged  by  a  ruthless  hunger,  and  sorrowfully 
convinced  that  there  was  nothing  more  he 
could  do  for  Jabe  or  Jabe  for  him,  he  set  off 
again  on  his  wanderings. 

About  three  weeks  later,  forlorn  of  heart 
and  exigent  of  belly,  AVoof  found  himself  in 
a  part  of  the  forest  where  he  had  never  been 
before.  But  someone  else  had  been  there  ; 
before  him  was  a  broad  trail,  just  such  as 
Jabe  Smith  and  his  wood  sled  used  to  make. 
Here  were  the  prints  of  horses'  hooves. 
Woof's  heart  bounded  hopefully.  He  hurried 
along  down  the  trail.  Then  a  faint,  delect- 
able savour,  drawn  across  the  sharp,  still  air, 
met  his  nostrils.  Pork  and  beans — oh, 
assuredly !  He  paused  for  a  second  to  sniff 
the  fragrance  again,  and  then  lurched 
onwards  at  a  rolhng  gallop.  He  rounded 
a  turn  of  the  trail,  and  there  before  him 
stood  a  logging  camp. 

To  Woof  a  human  habitation  stood  for 
friendliness  and  food  and  shelter.  He 
approached,  therefore,  without  hesitation. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the  place, 
except  for  the  smoke  rising  liberally  from  the 
stove-pipe  chimney.  The  door  was  shut,  but 
Woof  knew  that  doors  frequently  opened 
if  one  scratched  at  them  and  whined 
persuasively.  He  tried  it,  then  stopped  to 
listen  for  an  answer.  The  answer  came — a 
heavy,  comfortable  snore  from  within  the 
cabin.  It  was  mid-morning,  and  the  camp 
cook,  having  got  his  work  done  up,  was 
sleeping  in  his  bunk  the  while  the  dinner  was 
boihng. 

Woof  scratched  and  whined  again.  Then, 
growing  impatient,  he  reared  himself  on  his 
haunches  in  order  to  scratch  with  both  paws 
at  once.  His  luck  favoured  him,  for  he 
happened  to  scratch  on  the  latch.  It  lifted, 
the  door  swung  open  suddenly,  and  he  half 
fell  across  the  threshold.  He  had  not 
intended  so  abrupt  an  entrance,  and  he 
paused,  peering  with  diffidence  and  hope  into 
the  homely  gloom. 

The  snoring  had  stopped  suddenly.  At 
the  rear  of  the  cabin  Woof  made  out  a 
large,  round,  startled  face,  fringed  with 
scanty  red  whiskers  and  a  mop  of  red  hair, 
staring  at  him  from  over  the  edge  of  an 
upper  bunk.  Woof  had  hoped  to  find  Jabe 
Smith  there.  But  this  was  a  stranger,  so 
he  suppressed  his  impulse  to  rush  in  and 
wallow  delightedly  before  the  bunk.  Instead 
of  that,  he  came  only  half-way  over  the 
threshold,  and  stood  there  making  those 
violent  contortions  which  he  believed  to  be 
wagging  his  tail. 
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To  ci  cool  observer  of  even  the  most 
limited  intelligence  it  would  have  been  clear 
that  these  contortions  were  intended  to  be 
conciliatory.  But  the  cook  of  Conroy's 
Camp  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  was  not 
a  cool  observer — in  fact,  he  was  frightened. 
A  gun  was  leaning  against  the  wall  below 
the  bunk.  A  large  hairy  hand  stole  forth, 
reached  down  and  clutched  the  gun. 

Woof  wagged  his  haunches  more  coaxingly 
than  ever,  and  took  another  hopeful  step 
forward.  Up  went  the  gun.  There  was  a 
blue-white  spurt,  and  the  report  clashed 
deafeningly  within  the  narrow  quarters. 

The  cook  was  a  poor  shot  at  any  time, 
and  at  this  moment  he  was  at  a  special 
disadvantage.  The  bullet  went  close  over 
the  top  of  Woof's  head  and  sang  waspishly 
across  the  clearing.  Woof  turned  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  what  the  man  had 
lired  at.  If  anything  was  hit,  he  wanted 
to  go  and  get  it  and  fetch  it  for  the  man,  as 
Jabe  and  Jinny  had  taught  him  to  do.  But 
he  could  see  no  result  of  the  shot.  He 
whined  deprecatingly  and  ventured  all  the 
way  into  the  cabin. 

The  cook  felt  desperately  for  another 
cartridge.  There  was  none  to  be  found.  He 
remembered  that  they  were  all  in  the  chest 
by  the  door.  He  crouched  back  in  the  bunk, 
making  himself  as  small  as  possible,  and 
hoping  that  a  certain  hunk  of  bacon  on  the 
bench  by  the  stove  might  divert  the  terrible 
stranger's  attention  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
make  a  bolt  for  the  door. 

But  Woof  had  not  forgotten  either  the 
good  example  of  Jinny  or  the  discipline  of 
Mrs.  Jabe's  broom.  Far  be  it  from  him  to 
help  himself  without  leave.  But  he  was  very 
hungry.  Something  must  be  done  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  strangely  unresponsive 
round-faced  man  in  the  bunk.  Looking 
about  him  anxiously,  he  espied  a  pair  of  greasy 
cowhide  "  larrigans  "  lying  on  the  floor  near 
the  door.  Picking  one  up  in  his  mouth, 
after  the  manner  of  his  retriever  foster- 
mother,  he  carried  it  over  and  laid  it  down, 
as  a  humble  offering,  beside  the  bunk. 


Now,  the  cook,  though  he  had  been 
undeniably  frightened,  was  by  no  means  a 
fool.  This  touching  gift  of  one  of  his  own 
larrigans  opened  his  eyes  and  his  heart. 
Such  a  bear,  he  was  assured,  could  harbour 
no  evil  intentions.  He  sat  up  in  his 
bunk. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  he.  "  What  ye  doin'  here, 
sonny  ?     What  d'ye  want  o'  me,  anyhow  ?  " 

The  huge  black  beast  wagged  his  hind- 
quarters frantically  and  wallowed  on  the  floor 
in  his  fawning  delight  at  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice. 

"  Seems  to  think  he's  a  kind  of  a  dawg," 
muttered  the  cook  thoughtfully.  And  then 
the  light  of  certain  remembered  rumours 
broke  upon  his  memory. 

"I'll  be  jiggered,"  said  he,  "  ef  t'ain't 
that  there  tame  b'ar  Jabe  Smith,  over  to 
East  Fork,  used  to  have  afore  he  was  burnt 
out !  " 

Climbing  confidently  from  the  bunk,  he 
proceeded  to  pour  a  generous  portion  of 
molasses  over  the  contents  of  the  scrap  pail, 
because  he  knew  that  bears  had  a  sweet  tooth. 
When  the  choppers  and  drivers  came  trooping 
in  for  dinner,  they  were  somewhat  taken 
aback  to  And  a  huge  bear  sleeping  beside  the 
stove.  As  the  dangerous-looking  slumberer 
seemed  to  be  in  the  way — none  of  the  men 
caring  to  sit  too  close  to  him — to  their 
amazement  the  cook  smacked  the  mighty 
hindquarters  with  the  flat  of  his  hand, 
and  bundled  him  unceremoniously  into  a 
corner. 

"  'Pears  to  think  he's  some  kind  of  a  dawg," 
explained  the  cook,  "  so  I  let  him  come  along 
in  for  company.  He'll  fetch  yer  larrigans 
an'  socks  an'  things  fer  ye.  An'  it  makes 
the  camp  a  sight  homier,  havin'  somethin' 
like  a  cat  or  a  dawg  about." 

"  Right  you  are  !  "  agreed  the  boss.  "  But 
what  was  that  noise  we  heard,  along  about  an 
hour  back  ?     Bid  you  shoot  anything  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  jest  a  little  misunderstandin', 
before  him  an'  me  got  acquainted,"  explained 
the  cook,  with  a  trace  of  embarrassment. 
''  We  made  it  up  all  right." 


SONG. 


D  ACK  to  the  garden  that  I  love 
■-^      Let  my  soul  fare  when  I  am  dead, 
To  brush  against  the  rose  petals 
And  kiss  the  lily's  drooping  head  ; 


Or  if  it  be  in  winter-time, 

And  all  fair  things  lie  buried  deep, 
My  spirit  shall  be  there,  to  watch 

The  unborn  blossoms  while  they  sleep. 

LEOPOLD    SPERO. 
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LORD    STRANLEIGH    IN    AMERICA. 


By    ROBERT    BARR, 

Author  of  "  Young  Lord  Stranleigh^'''  "  Lord  Straiileigh^  Philanthropist,'"  etc, 
Y.    IN    SEARCH    OF    GAME. 


HE  warm  morning 
gave  promise  of  a 
blistering  hot  day, 
as  Lord  Stranleigh 
strolled  in  his  usual 
leisurely  fashion  up 
FifthAvenue.  High 
as  the  thermometer 
already  stood,  the 
young  man  gave  no 
evidence  that  he  was 
in  the  least  incommoded  by  the  temperature. 
In  a  welter  of  heated,  hurrying  people,  he 
produced  the  effect  of  an  iceberg  that  had 
somehow  drifted  down  into  the  tropics.  The 
New  York  tailor  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
clothing  him  quite,  out-distanced  his  London 
rival,  who  had  given  Lord  Stranleigh  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best-dressed  man  in 
England,  Now  his  lordship  was  dangerously 
near  the  point  where  he  might  be  called 
the  best-dressed  man  in  New  York,  an 
achievement  worthy  of  a  prince's  ambition. 

His  lordship,  with  nothing  to  do  and  no 
companionship  to  hope  for,  since  everyone 
was  at  work,  strolled  into  the  splendour 
of  the  University  Club  and  sought  the 
comparative  coolness  of  the  smoking-room, 
where,  seating  himself  in  that  seductive 
invitation  to  laziness,  a  leather-covered 
arm-chair,  he  began  to  glance  over  the 
illustrated  English  weeklies.  He  had  the 
huge  room  to  himself.  These  were  business 
hours,  and  a  feeling  of  loneliness  crept  over 
him,  perhaps  germinated  by  his  sight  of  the 
illustrated  weeklies,  and  accentuated  by  an 
attempted  perusal  of  them.  They  were  a 
little  too  stolid  for  a  hot  day,  so  Stranleigh 
turned  to  the  lighter  entertainment  of  the 
American  humorous  press. 

Presently  there  entered  this  hall  of  silence 
the  stout  figure  of  Mr.  John  L.  BanL^;, 
senior  attorney  for  the  Ice  Trust,  a  man  well 
known  to  Stranleigh,  who  had  often  sought 
his  advice,  with  profit  to  both  of  them.  The 
lawyer  approached  the  lounger. 

"  Hello,  Banks  !  I  was  just  thinking  of  you, 
reflecting  how  delightful  it  must  be,  in  this 


weather,  to  be  connected  even  remotely  with 
the  ice  supply  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Banks's  Panama  hat  was  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  drew  a  handkerchief  across 
his  perspiring  brow. 

"  Well,  Stranleigh,  you're  looking  very  cool 
and  collected.  Enacting  the  part  of  the  idle 
rich,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  a  specimen  of  labour  unrest." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  appease  that.  I'm  open 
to  a  deal  at  fair  compensation  for  you.  If 
you  will  simply  parade  the  streets  in  that 
leisurely  fashion  we  all  admire^  bearing  a 
placard  '  Pure  Ice  Company,'  I'll  guarantee 
you  a  living  wage  and  an  eight  hours'  day." 

"Should  I  be  required  to  carry  about 
crystal  blocks  of  the  product  ?  " 

"  No  ;  you're  frigid  enough  as  it  is. 
Besides,  ice  at  the  present  moment  is  too 
scarce  to  be  expended  on  even  so  important 
a  matter  as  advertisement." 

Banks  wheeled  forward  an  arm-chair  and 
sat  down  opposite  his  lordship.  A  useful 
feature  of  a  Panama  hat  is  its  flexibility. 
You  may  roll  one  brim  to  fit  the  hand,  and 
use  the  other  as  a  fan  ;  and  this  Banks  did 
with  the  perfection  of  practice. 

"  What's  the  cause  of  the  unrest, 
Stranleigh  ?  " 

"  Thinking.  That's  the  cause  of  unrest  all 
the  world  over.  Whenever  people  begin  to 
think,  there  is  trouble." 

"  I've  never  noticed  any  undue  thought- 
fulness  in  you,  Stranleigh." 

"That's  just  it.  Thinking  doesn't  agree 
with  me,  and,  as  you  hint,  1  rarely  indulge 
in  it ;  but  this  is  a  land  that  somehow 
stimulates  thought,  and  thought  compels 
action.  Action  is  all  very  well  in  moderation, 
but  in  this  United  States  of  yours  it  is 
developed  into  a  fever,  or  frenzy,  rather, 
curable  only  by  a  breakdown  or  death." 

"  Do  you  think  it's  as  bad  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  You  call  it  enterprise  :  I  call 
it  greed.  I've  never  yet  met  an  American 
who  knew  w-hen  he'd  had  enough." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  an  Englishman  who 
knew  that  ?  " 
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"  Thousands  of  them." 

Banks  laughed. 

"  I  imagine,"  he  said,  *'  it's  all  a  matter  of 
nomenclature.  You  think  us  fast  over  here, 
and  doubtless  you  are  wrong  ;  we  think  you 
slow  over  there,  and  doubtless  we  are  wrong. 
I  don't  think  we're  greedy.  No  man  is  so 
lavish  in  his  expenditure  as  an  American,  and 
no  man  more  generous.  A  greedy  man  does 
not  spend  money.  Our  motive  power  is 
interest  in  the  game." 

"Yes,  everyone  has  told  me  that,  but  I 
regard  the  phrase  as  an  excuse,  not  as  a 
reason." 

'*  Look  here,  Strauleigh,  who's  been 
looting  you  ?  What  deal  have  you  lost  ?  I 
warned  you  against  mixing  philanthropy 
with  business,  you  remember." 

Sfcranleigh  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed. 

"  There  you  have  it.  According  to  you, 
a  man  cannot  form  an  opinion  that  is 
nninfluenced  by  his  pocket.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  won  all  along  the  line.  I  tried 
the  game,  as  you  call  it,  hoping  to  find  it 
interesting,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  worth 
while.  I  pocket  the  stakes,  and  I  am  going 
home  in  no  way  elated  at  my  success,  any 
more  than  I  should  have  been  discouraged 
had  I  failed." 

Leaning  forward,  Mr.  Banks  spoke  as 
earnestly  as  the  weather  permitted. 

"  What  you  need,  Stranleigh,  is  a  doctor's 
advice,  not  a  lawyer's.  You  have  been  just 
a  little  too  long  in  New  York,  and,  although 
New  Yorkers  don't  believe  it,  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  country  worthy  of  consideration. 
Your  talk,  instead  of  being  an  indictment  of 
life  as  you  find  it,  has  been  merely  an 
exposition  of  your  own  ignorance,  a  sample 
of  that  British  insularity  which  we  all 
deplore.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  stating 
the  case  as  I  see  it  ? " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Stranleigh.  "I  am 
delighted  to  hear  your  point  of  view.  Go 
on.'' 

"Very  well.  Here  am  T  plugging  away 
during  this  hot  weather  in  this  hot  city. 
Greed,  says  you." 

"  I  say  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  his 
lordship  calmly.  "  I  am  merely  lost  in 
admiration  of  a  hard-working  man  enduring 
the  rigours  of  toil  in  the  most  luxurious  club 
of  which  I  have  ever  been  an  honorary 
member.  Let  me  soften  the  asperities  of 
labour  by  ordering  something  with  ice  in  it." 

The  good-natured  attorney  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  then  went  on — 

"  We  have  a  saying  regarding  any  futile 


proposition  to  the  effect  that  it  cuts  no  ice. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  Trust  in  which  I 
am  interested.  In  this  hot  weather  we  cut 
no  ice,  but  we  sell  it.  Winter  is  a  peaceable 
season  with  us,  and  the  harder  the  winter, 
the  better  we  are  pleased  ;  but  summer  is  a 
time  of  trouble.  It  is  a  period  of  complaints 
and  law-suits,  and  our  newspaper  reading  is 
mostly  articles  on  the  greed  and  general 
villainy  of  the  Trust.  So  my  position  is 
literally  that  of  What-you-may-call-him  on 
the  burning  deck,  whence  almost  all  but  he 
have  fled  to  the  lakes,  to  the  mountains,  to 
the  seashore.  Now,  I  don't  intend  to  do  this 
always.  I  have  set  a  limit  of  accumulated 
cash,  and  when  I  reach  it,  I  quit.  It  would 
be  high  falutin'  if  I  said  duty  held  me  here, 
so  I  will  not  say  it." 

"A  lawyer  can  always  out-talk  a  layman," 
said  Stranleigh  wearily,  "and  I  suppose  all 
this  impinges  on  my  ignorance." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Banks.  "  It's  a  large 
subject,  you  know.  But  I'll  leave  theory 
and  come  down  to  practice.  As  I  said  before, 
you've  had  too  much  of  New  York.  You 
are  known  to  have  a  little  money  laid  by 
against  a  rainy  day,  so  everybody  wants  you 
to  invest  in  something,  and  you've  got  tired 
of  it.  Have  you  ever  had  a  taste  of  ranch 
life  out  West  ?  " 

"  I've  never  been  further  west  than 
Chicago." 

"  Good  !  When  you  were  speaking  of 
setting  a  limit  to  financial  ambition,  ;  I 
remembered  my  old  friend,  Stanley  Arm- 
strong, the  best  companion  on  a  shooting  or 
fishing  expedition  I  ever  encountered.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  is  an  expert  in 
sport,  for  often  he  has  had  to  depend  on  rod 
and  gun  for  sustenance.  He  was  a  raining 
engineer,  and  few  know  the  mining  West  as 
well  as  he  does.  He  might  have  been  a 
millionaire  or  a  pauper,  but  he  chose  a 
middle  course,  and  set  his  limit  at  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  When  land  was  cheap,  he 
bought  a  large  ranch,  partly  plain  and  partly 
foothills,  with  the  eternal  snow  mountains 
beyond.  Now,  if  you  take  with  you  an 
assortment  of  guns  and  fishing-rods,  and 
spend  a  month  with  Stanley  Armstrong, 
your  pessimism  will  evaporate." 

"  A  good  idea,"  said  Stranleigh.  "  If  you 
give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Armstrong,  I'll  telegraph  at  once  to  be 
sure  of  accommodation." 

"  Telegraph  ?  "  cried  the  lawyer.  "  He'd 
never  get  your  message.  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  telegraph  ofiice  within  fifty  miles. 
You  don't  need  a  letter  of  introduction,  but 
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I'll  write  70U  one,  and  give  your  name 
merely  as  Stranleigh.  You  won't  have  any 
use  for  a  title  out  there  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  my  prescription  that  you 
should  get  away  from  yours,  with  the 
consequences  it  entails.  Not  that  you're 
likely  to  come  across  would-be  investors  or 
anyone  with  designs  on  your  wealth. 

"  As  for  accommodation,  take  a  tent  with 
you,  and  be  independent.  When  I  return  to 
my  office,  I'll  dictate  full  instructions  for 
reaching  the  ranch.'* 

"  Is  it  so  difficult  of  access  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  You  might  find  it  so.  When  you  reach 
the  nearest  railway  station,  which  is  a  couple 
of  days'  journey  from  the  ranch,  you  can 
acquire  a  horse  for  yourself,  and  two  or  three 
men  with  pack  mules  for  your  belongings. 
They'll  guide  you  to  Armstrong's  place." 

Stranleigh  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
cavalcade  together  at  Bleachers  Station,  an 
amazingly  long  distance  west  of  New  York. 
A  man  finds  little  trouble  in  obtaining  what 
he  wants,  if  he  never  cavils  at  the  price 
asked  and  is  willing  to  pay  in  advance.  The 
party  passed  through  a  wild  country,  though 
for  a  time  the  road  was  reasonably  good.  It 
degenerated  presently  into  a  cart-track, 
however,  and  finally  became  a  mere  trail 
through  the  wilderness.  As  night  fell,  the 
tent  was  put  up  by  the  side  of  a  brawling 
stream  through  which  they  had  forded. 

Next  morning  the  procession  started  early, 
but  it  was  noon  before  it  came  to  the  clearing 
which  Stranleigh  rightly  surmised  was  the 
outskirts  of  the  ranch.  The  guide,  who  had 
been  riding  in  front,  reined  in  and  allowed 
Stranleigh  to  come  alongside. 

"  That,"  he  said,  pointing  down  the  valley, 
"  is  Armstrong's  ranch." 

Before  Stranleigh  could  reply,  if  he  had 
intended  doing  so,  a  shot  rang  out  from  the 
forest,  and  he  felt  the  sharp  sting  of  a  bullet 
in  his  left  shoulder.  The  guide  flung  himself 
from  the  saddle  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
and  stood  with  both  hands  upraised,  his 
horse  between  himself  and  the  unseen 
assailant. 

"  Throw  up  your  hands  ! "  he  shouted  to 
Stranleigh. 

"Impossible,"  was  the  quiet  answer — 
"  my  left  is  helpless." 

"  Then  hold  up  your  right." 

Stranleigh  did  so. 

"  Slide  oflF  them  packs  !  "  roared  the  guide 
to  his  followers.  Whereupon  ropes  were 
untied  on  the  instant,  and  the  packs  slid 
to  the  ground,  while  the  mules  shook 
themselves,  overjoyed  at  this  sudden  freedom. 


"  Turn  back  !  "  cried  the  guide.  "  Keep 
your  hands  up,  and  they  won't  shoot.  They 
want  the  goods." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  desert  me  ?  "  asked 
Stranleigh. 

"  Desert  nothing  !  "  rejoined  the  guide 
gruffly.  "  We  can't  stand  up  against  these 
fellows,  whoever  they  are.  We're  no  posse. 
To  fight  them  is  the  sheriff's  business.  I 
engaged  to  bring  you  and  your  dunnage  to 
Armstrong's  ranch.  I've  delivered  the  goods, 
and  now  it's  me  for  the  railroad." 

"  I'm  going  to  that  house,"  said  Stranleigh. 

"  The  more  fool  you,"  replied  the  guide  ; 
"  but  I  guess  you'll  get  there  safe  enough  if 
you  don't  try  to  save  the  plunder." 

The  unladen  mules,  now  bearing  the  men 
on  their  backs,  had  disappeared.  The  guide 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  despite 
the  fact  that  his  hands  were  upraised.  He 
whistled  to  his  horse  and  marched  up  the 
trail  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  still  without 
lowering  his  arms,  then  sprang  into  the 
saddle,  fading  out  of  sight  in  the  direction 
his  men  had  taken.  Stranleigh  sat  on  his 
horse,  apparently  the  sole  inhabitant  of  a 
lonely  world. 

"That  comes  of  paying  in  advance,"  he 
muttered,  looking  round  at  his  abandoned 
luggage.  Then  it  struck  him  as  ridiculous 
that  he  was  enacting  the  part  of  an  equestrian 
statue  with  his  arm  raised  aloft.  Still,  he 
remembered  enough,  of  ,  the  pernicious 
literature  that  had  lent  enchantment  to 
his  early  days,  to  know  that  in  certain 
circumstances  the  holding  up  of  hands  was  a 
safeguard  not  to  be  neglected,  so  he  lowered 
his  right  hand  and  took  in  it  the  forefinger 
of  his  left,  and  thus  raised  both  arms  over 
his  head,  turning  round  in  his  saddle  to  face 
the  direction  from  whence  the  shots  had 
come.  Then  he  released  the  forefinger  and 
allowed  the  left  arm  to  drop  as  if  it  had 
been  a  semaphore.  He  winced  under  the 
pain  that  this  pantomime  cost  him,  then  in 
a  loud  voice  he  called  out — 

"  If  there  is  anyone  within  hearing,  I  beg 
to  inform  him  that  I  am  wounded  slightly, 
that  I  carry  no  firearms,  that  my  escort  has 
vanished,  and  that  I'm  going  to  the  house 
down  yonder  to  have  my  injury  looked  after. 
Now's  the  opportunity  for  a  parley,  if  he 
wants  it." 

He  waited  for  some  moments,  but  there 
was  no  response  ;  then  he  gathered  up  the 
reins  and,  quite  unmolested,  proceeded  down 
the  declivity  until  he  came  to  the  homestead. 

The  place  appeared  to  be  deserted,  and  for 
the  first  time  it  crossed  Stranleio:h's  mind 
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that  perhaps  the  New  York  lawyer  had  sent 
him  on  this  expedition  as  a  sort  of  practical 
joke.  He  couldn't  discover  where  the 
humonr  of  it  came  in,  but  perhaps  that  might 
he  the  density  with  which  his  countrymen 
were  universally  credited.  Nevertheless,  he 
determined  to  follow  the  adventure  to  an 
end,  and  slipped  from  his  horse,  making  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  fasten  the  bridle-rein 
to  a  rail  of  the  fence  that  surrounded  the 
habitation.  The  horse  began  placidly  to 
crop  the  grass,  so  he  let  it  go  at  that,  and, 
advancing  to  the  front  door,  knocked. 

Pi-esently  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
elderly  woman  of  benign  appearance,  who, 
nevertheless,  regarded  him  with  some 
suspicion.  She  stood  holding  the  door 
without  speaking,  seemingly  waiting  for  her 
unexpected  visitor  to  proclaim  his  mission. 

"  Is  this  the  house  of  Stanley  Armstrong  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"Is  he  at  home  ?  I  have  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  him." 

"  No,  he  is  not  at  home." 

"  Do  you  expect  him  soon  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  Chicago,"  answered  the  woman. 

"  In  Chicago  ?  "  echoed  Stranleigh.  "  We 
must  have  passed  one  another  on  the  road. 
I  was  in  Chicago  myself,  but  it  seems  months 
ago — in  fact,  I  can  hardly  believe  such  a 
place  exists."  The  young  man  smiled  a  little 
grimly,  but  there  was  no  relaxation  of  the 
serious  expression  with  which  the  woman  had 
greeted  him. 

"What  was  your  business  with  my 
husband  ?  " 

"No  business  at  all — rather  the  reverse. 
Pleasure,  it  might  be  called.  I  expected  to 
do  a  little  shooting  and  fishing.  A  friend 
in  New  York  kindly  gave  nie  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  who,  he  said, 
would  possibly  accompany  me." 

"  Won't  you  come  inside  ? "  was  her 
reluctant  invitation.  "  I  don't  think  you 
told  me  your  name.'* 

"  My  name  is  Stranleigh,  madam.  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  my  persistence,  but  the  truth 
is,  I  have  been  slightly  hurt,  and  if,  as  I 
surmise,  it  is  inconvenient  to  accept  me  as 
a  lodger,  I  should  be  deeply  indebted  for 
permission  to  remain  here  while  I  put  a 
bandage  on  the  wound.  I  must  return  at 
once  to  Bleachers,  where  I  suppose  I  can  find 
a  physician  more  or  less  competent." 

"  Hurt,"  cried  the  woman  in  amazement, 
"  and  I've  been  keeping  you  standing  there  at 
the  door  !    Why  didn't  you  tell  me  at  once  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  it's  no  great  matter,  and  the 


pain  is  not  as  keen  as  I  might  have  expected. 
Still,  I  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  must 
return  after  I  have  rested  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  accident," 
said  Mrs.  Armstrong  with  concern.  "  Sit 
down  in  that  rocking-chair  until  I  call  my 
daughter." 

The  unexpected  beauty  of  the  young  woman 
who  entered  brought  an  expression  of  mild 
surprise  to  Stranleigh's  face.  In  spite  of  her 
homely  costume,  a  less  appreciative  person 
than  his  lordship  must  have  been  struck 
by  Miss  Armstrong's  charm  and  her  air  of 
intelligent  refinement. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Stranleigh,  who  has  met  with 
an  accident,"  said  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  her 
daughter. 

"  Merely  a  trifle,"  Stranleigh  hastened  to 
say,  "but  I  find  I  cannot  raise  my  left  arm." 

"  Is  it  broken  ?  "  asked  the  girl  with  some 
anxiety. 

"  I  don't  think  so  ;  I  fancy  the  trouble  is 
in  the  shoulder.  A  rifle  bullet  has  passed 
through  it." 

"  A  rifle  bullet  ?  "  echoed  the  girl  in  a 
voice  of  alarm.  "  How  did  that  happen  ? 
But  never  mind  teUing  me  now.  The  main 
thing  is  to  attend  to  the  wound.  Let  me 
help  you  off  with  your  coat." 

Stranleigh  stood  up. 

"  No  exertion,  please,"  commanded  the  girl. 
"  Bring  some  warm  water  and  a  sponge," 
she  continued,  turning  to  her  mother.  She 
removed  Stranleigh's  coat  with  a  dexterity 
that  aroused  his  admiration.  The  elder 
woman  returned  with  dressings  and  sponge, 
which  she  placed  on  a  chair.  Stranleigh's 
white  shirt  was  stained  with  blood,  and  to 
this  Miss  Armstrong  applied  the  warm  water. 

"  I  must  sacrifice  your  linen,"  she  said 
calmly.     "  Please  sit  down  again." 

In  a  few  moments  his  shoulder  was  bare — 
not  the  shoulder  of  an  athlete,  but,  never- 
theless, of  a  young  man  in  perfect  health. 
The  girl's  soft  fingers  pressed  it  gently. 

"  I  shall  have  to  hurt  you  a  little,"  she  said. 

Stranleigh  smiled. 

"  It  is  all  for  my  good,  as  they  say  to  little 
boys  before  whipping  them." 

The  girl  smiled  back  at  him. 

"  Yes,  but  I  cannot  add  the  complimentary 
fiction  that  it  hurts  me  more  than  it  does 
you.     There,  did  you  feel  that  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  usual." 

"  There  are  no  bones  broken,  which  is  a 
good  thing.  After  all,  it  is  a  simple  case, 
Mr.  Stranleigh.  You  must  remain  quiet  for 
a  few  days,  and  allow  me  to  put  this  arm 
in  a  sling.     I  ought  to  send  you  off  to  bed, 
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but  if  you  promise  not  to  exert  yourself,  you 
may  sit  out  on  the  verandah,  where  it  is  cool 
and  where  the  view  may  interest  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Miss  Armstrong,  but 
I  cannot  stay.     I  must  return  to  Bleachers." 

"  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  go  back,"  she 
said  with  decision. 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  In  a  long  and  comparatively  useless  life, 
I  have  never  contradicted  a  lady,  but  on  this 
occasion  I  must  insist  on  having  my  own 
way." 

"I  quite  understand  your  reason,  Mr. 
Stranleigh,  though  it  is  very  uncomplimentary 
to  me.  It  is  simply  an  instance  of  man's 
distrust  of  a  woman  when  it  comes  to  serious 
work.  Like  most  men,  you  would  be  content 
to  accept  me  as  a  nurse,  but  not  as  a  physician. 
There  are  two  doctors  in  Bleachers,  and  you 
are  anxious  to  get  under  the  care  of  one  of 
them.  No,  please  don't  trouble  to  deny  it. 
You  are  not  to  blame.  You  are  merely  a 
victim  of  the  universal  conceit  of  man." 

"  Ah,  it  is  you  who  are  not  complimentary 
now.  You  must  think  me  a  very  common- 
place individual." 

She  had  thrown  the  coat  over  his  shoulders 
after  having  washed  and  dressed  the  wound. 
The  bullet  had  been  considerate  enough  to 
pass  right  through,  making  all  probing 
unnecessary.  With  a  safety-pin  she  attached 
his  shirt  sleeve  to  his  shirt  front. 

"  That  will  do,"  she  said,  "  until  I  prepare 
a  regular  sling.  And  now  come  out  to  the 
verandah.  No,  don't  carry  the  chair ; 
there  are  several  on  the  platform.  Don't 
try  to  be  polite,  and  remember  I  have  already 
ordered  you  to  avoid  all  exertion." 

He  followed  her  to  the  broad  piazza  and 
sat  down,  drawing  a  deep  breath  of 
admiration.  Immediately  in  front  ran  a 
broad,  clear  stream  of  water,  swift,  deep, 
transparent. 

"An  ideal  trout  stream,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

A  wide  vista  of  rolling  green  fields 
stretched  away  to  a  range  of  foothills, 
overtopped  in  the  far  distance  by  snow 
mountains. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  splendid  ! 
I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  out  of 
Switzerland." 

"Talking  of  Switzerland,"  said  Miss 
Armstrong,  seating  herself  opposite  him, 
"  have  you  ever  been  at  Thun  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  I  " 

"You  stopped  at  the  principal  hotel,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"I  don't  remember  what  it  was  called, 


but  it  was  the  largest  hotel  in  the  place,  I 
believe." 

"  That  would  be  the  one,"  she  said.  "  I 
went  to  a  nmch  more  modest  inn,  the 
Falken,  aud  the  stream  that  runs  in  front  of 
it  reminded  me  of  this,  and  made  me  quite 
lonesome  for  the  ranch.  Of  course,  you  had 
the  river  opposite  you  at  your  hotel,  but 
there  the  river  is  half  a  dozen  times  as  wide 
as  the  branch  that  runs  past  the  Falken.  I 
used  to  sit  out  on  the  terrace  watching  that 
stream,  murmuring  to  its  accompaniment 
*  Home,  Sweet  Home.'  " 

"You  are  by  way  of  being  a  traveller, 
then  ?  " 

"Not  a  traveller,  Mr.  Stranleigh,"  said 
the  girl,  laughing  a  little,  "  but  a  dabbler. 
I  took  dabs  of  travel,  hke  my  little  visit  to 
Thun.  For  more  than  a  year  I  lived  in 
Ijausanne,  studying  my  profession,  and 
during  that  time  I  made  brief  excursions 
here  and  there." 

"  Your  profession  ? "  asked  Stranleigh, 
with  evident  astonishment. 

"Yes.  Can't  you  guess  what  it  is,  and 
why  I  am  relating  this  bit  of  personal 
history  on  such  very  short  acquaintance  ?  " 

The  girl's  smile  was  beautiful. 

"  Don't  you  know  Europe  ?  "  she  added. 

"  I  ought  to — I'm  a  native." 

"Then  you  are  aware  that  Lausanne  is 
a  centre  of  medical  teaching,  and  medical 
practice.  I  am  a  doctor,  Mr.  Stranleigh. 
Had  your  wound  been  really  serious,  which 
it  is  not,  and  you  had  come  under  the  care 
of  either  physician  in  Bleachers,  he  would 
have  sent  for  me  if  he  knew  I  were  at 
home." 

"What  you  have  said  interests  me  very 
much.  Miss  Armstrong,  or  should  I  say 
Doctor  Armstrong  ?  " 

"  I  will  answer  to  either  designation,  Mr. 
Stranleigh,  but  I  should  qualify  the  latter 
by  adding  that  I  am  not  a  practising 
physician.  'Professor,'  perhaps,  would  be 
the  more  accurate  title.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  faculty  in  an  eastern  college  of  medicine, 
but  by  and  by  I  hope  to  give  up  teaching 
and  devote  myself  entirely  to  research  work. 
It  is  my  ambition  to  become  the  American 
Madam  Curie." 

"  A  laudable  ambition.  Professor,  and  I 
hope  you  will  succeed.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
tell  you  how  completely  wrong  you  are  in 
your  diagnosis  of  the  subject  now  before 
you  ? " 

"  In  my  surgical  diagnosis  I  am  not  wrong. 
Your  wound  will  be  cured  in  a  very  few 
days." 
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"Oh,  I  am  not  impugning  your  medical 
skill !  I  knew  the  moment  you  spoke  about 
your  work  that  you  were  an  expert.  It  is 
your  diagnosis  of  me  that  is  all  astray.  I 
have  no  such  disbelief  in  the  capacity  of 
woman  as  you  credit  me  with.  I  have  no 
desire  to  place  myself  under  the  ministrations 
of  either  of  those  doctors  in  Bleachers.  My 
desire  for  the  metropolitan  delights  of  that 
scattered  town  is  of  the  most  commonplace 
nature.  I  must  get  for  myself  an  outfit  of 
clothes.  I  possess  nothing  in  the  way  of 
raiment  except  what  I  am  wearing,  and  part 
of  that  you've  cut  up  with  your  scissors." 

"  Surely  you  never  came  all  this  distance 
without  being  well  provided  in  that  respect  ?  " 

"  No,  I  had  ample  supplies,  and  I  brought 
them  with  me  safely  to  a  point  within  sight 
of  this  house.  In  fact,  I 
came  hither  like  a  sheik 
of  the  desert — at  the  head 
of  a  caravan,  only  the 
animals  were  mules  instead 
of  camels.  All  went  well 
until  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  but  the 
moment  I  emerged  a  shot 
rang  out,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  I  was  stung  by  a 
gigantic  bee,  as  invisible  as 
the  shooter.  The  guide 
said  there  was  a  band  of 
robbers  intent  on  plunder, 
and  he  and  the  escort 
acted  as  escorts  usually  do 
in  such  circumstances :  they 
unloaded  the  mules  with 
most  admirable  celerity,  and 
then  made  off  much  faster 
than  they  came.  I  never 
knew  a  body  of  men  so 
unanimous  in  action.  They 
would  make  a  splendid 
board  of  directors  in  a 
commercial    company   that 


'  '  Why  did  you  wish  to  murder  me  ? 
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wished  to  get  its  work  accomplished  without 
undue  discussion." 

The  girl  had  risen  to  her  feet. 

"  And  your  baggage  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
brigands  bj  this  time.  I  left  it  scattered 
along  the  trail." 

"But,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  what  you  say  is 
incredible.  There  are  no  brigands,  thieves, 
or  road  agents  in  this  district." 

"  The  wound  that  you  dressed  so  skilfully 
is  my  witness,  and  a  witness  whose  testimony 
cannot  be  impugned  on  cross-examination." 

"There  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  Why, 
just  think  of  it — the  most  energetic  bandit 
would  starve  in  this  locality  !  There  is  no 
traffic.  If  your  belongings  were  scattered 
along  the  trail,  they  are  there  yet." 

"  Then  why  shoot  the  belonger  of  those 
belongings  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  1  must  discover. 
Excuse  me  for  a  moment." 

She  passed  through  the  house,  and  the 
young  man  heard  a  shrill  whistle  blown, 
which  was  answered  by  a  call  some  distance 
away.  The  girl  returned,  her  brow  perplexed, 
and  presently  there  came  on  to  the  platform 
a  stalwart,  good-natured-looking  man,  dressed 
in  what  Stranleigh  took  to  be  a  cowboy 
costume — at  least,  it  was  the  kind  of  apparel 
he  had  read  about  in  books  of  the  Wild 
West.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  slouch  hat,  which  he  swept  off  in 
deference  to  the  lady. 

"Jim,"  she  said,  "did  you  hear  any 
shooting  out  by  the  Bleachers  trail  about  an 
hour  ago  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,  I  can't  say  that  I  did, 
except  a  rifle  I  shot  off." 

"  That  you  shot  off  1  What  were  you 
shooting  at  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  with  a  humorous 
chuckle,  "  I  guess,  perhaps,  it  was  this 
gentleman." 

"  Why  did  you  wish  to  murder  me  ?  " 
asked  Stranleigh,  with  pardonable  concern. 

"  Murder  you,  sir  ?  Why,  I  didn't  try  to 
murder  you  !  I  could  have  winged  you  a 
dozen  times  while  you  were  riding  down  to 
the  house,  if  I'd  wanted  to.  Where  were 
you  hit  ?  " 

"  In  the  left  shoulder." 

"Then  that's  all  right.  That's  what  I 
aimed  to  do.  I  just  set  out  to  nip  you  and 
scare  you  back  to  where  you  came  from." 

"  But  why  ? "  insisted  the  perplexed 
Stranleigh. 

"You  came  along  with  a  posse  behind 
you,  and  I  thought  you  were  the  sheriff ;  but 


I  wouldn't  kill  even  a  sheriff  unless  I  had 
to.  I'm  the  peaceablest  man  on  earth,  as 
Miss  Armstrong  there  will  tell  you." 

"  If  that's  your  idea  of  peace,"  said 
Stranleigh,  puzzled,  "  I  hope  next  time  I'll 
fall  among  warlike  people." 

Jim  grinned.  It  was  Miss  Armstrong 
who  spoke,  and,  it  seemed  to  Stranleigh, 
with  unexpected  mildness,  considering  she 
knew  so  much  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said  ;  "  but  next  time, 
Jim,  it  will  be  as  well  merely  to  fire  the  gim 
without  hitting  anybody." 

"Oh,"  explained  Jim  in  an  off-hand 
manner,  "  our  folk  don't  pay  any  attention 
to  the  like  of  that.  You've  got  to  show 
them  you  mean  business.  If  this  gentleman 
had  come  on,  the  next  shot  w^ould  have  hit 
him  where  it  would  hurt ;  but,  seeing  he  was 
peaceable-minded,  he  was  safe  as  in  ^ 
church." 

"  Is  the  baggage  where  he  left  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  ma'am.  Do  you  wish  it 
brought  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  AH  right,  ma'am,  I'll  see  to  that.  It's 
all  a  little  mistake,  sir,"  he  said  amiably,  as 
he  turned  to  Stranleigh.  "Accidents  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  family,  as  the 
saying  goes."  And,  with  a  flourish  of  the 
hat,  he  departed. 

Miss  Armstrong  rose  as  if  to  leave  the 
verandah.  As  she  approached  the  door, 
Stranleigh  said  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach — 

"  I  confess  I  am  puzzled." 

"So  am  I,"  replied  the  girl  brightly. 
"  I'm  puzzled  to  know  what  1  can  offer  you 
in  the  way  of  books.  Our  stock  is  rather 
limited." 

"I  don't  want  to  read.  Miss  Armstrong, 
but  I  do  want  to  know  why  there  is  such  a 
prejudice  here  against  a  sheriff.  In  the  land 
I  came  from,  a  sheriff  is  not  only  regarded 
with  great  respect,  but  even  with  veneration. 
He  rides  about  in  a  gilded  coach  and  wears 
magnificent  robes  decorated  with  gold  lace. 
I  believe  that  he  develops  ultimately  into  a 
lord  mayor,  just  as  a  grub,  if  one  may  call 
so  glorious  a  personage  as  a  sheriff  a  grub, 
ultimately  becomes  a  butterfly.  We'd  never 
think  of  shooting  a  sheriff.  Why,  then,  do 
you  pot  at  sheriffs  and  hit  innocent  people 
out  here  ?  " 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  I  saw  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
once  in  his  carriage,  and  behind  it  were 
two  most  magnificent  persons.  Were  they 
sheriffs  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  dear,  no  —  they  were  merely 
flunkeys." 

"  Our  sheriffs  are  elected  persons,  drawn 
from  the  politician  class  ;  and  if  you  know 
x^merica,  you  will  understand  what  that 
means.  Among  the  various  duties  of  a 
sheriff  is  that  of  seizing  property  and  selling 
it  if  the  owner  of  that  property  hasn't  paid 
his  debts." 

"  They  act  as  bailiffs,  then  ?  " 

"  Yery  likely  ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
legal  procedure.  But  I  must  go,  Mr. 
Stranleigb,  for  whatever  the  position  of  a 
sheriff  may  be,  mine  is  that  of  assistant  to 
my  mother,  who  is  just  now  preparing  the 
dinner — a  meal  that,  further  east,  is  called 
lunch.  And  now  what  would  you  prefer 
to  read — the  latest  magazine  or  some  more 
technical  journal  ? " 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Armstrong,  I  prefer 
gazing  at  the  scenery  to  either  of  them." 

"  Then  good-bye  until  dinner-time." 
Whereupon  she  disappeared  into  the  house. 

The  meal  proved  unexpectedly  good. 
There  was  about  it  an  enticing  freshness 
and  a  variety  that  was  surprising  when  the 
distance  from  the  house  to  the  nearest 
market  was  considered.  Stranleigh  could 
not  remember  any  repast  he  had  enjoyed  so 
much,  although  he  suspected  that  horseback 
exercise  in  the  keen  air  had  helped  his 
appreciation  of  it.  When  he  mentioned 
his  gratification  at  so  satisfactory  a  menu, 
the  girl  smiled. 

"  Plain  living  and  lofty  thought  is  our 
motto  on  the  ranch,"  she  said. 

"This  is  anything  but  plain  living,"  he 
replied,  "and  I  consider  myself  no  mean 
judge  in  such  matters.  How  far  away  is 
your  market  town  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  market  is  merely  one  of  those 
effete  contrivances  of  civihsation.  What 
you  buy  in  a  market  has  been  handled  and 
rehandled,  and  artificially  made  to  look 
what  it  is  not.  The  basis  of  our  provender 
is  the  farm.  All  round  us  here  is  what 
economists  call,  in  a  double  sense  of 
the  term,  raw  material.  Farinhouse  fare 
is"  often  what  it  should  not  be,  because 
art  belongs  to  the  city,  while  Nature  belongs 
to  the  farm.  To  produce  a  good  result,  the 
two  must  be  united.  We  were  speaking  just 
now  of  Thun.  If,  leaving  that  town,  you 
proceed  along  the  left-hand  road  by  the  lake, 
you  will  arrive  at  a  large  institution  which 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  art  of  cookery. 
The  more  I  progressed  with  my  studies  at 
Lausanne,  the  more  I  realised  that  the  basis 
of   health  is  good  food  properly  prepared. 


So  I  interrupted  my  medical  studies  for  a 
time,  entered  that  establishment,  and  learned 
to  cook." 

"Miss  Armstrong,  you  are  the  most 
efficient  individual  I  ever  met  ! " 

"  You  are  very  complimentary,  Mr. 
Stranleigh,  because,  like  the  various  meals 
you  have  enjoyed  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  you  must  have  met  a  great  many 
people.  To  enhance  myself  further  in  your 
eyes,  I  may  add  that  I  have  brought  another 
much-needed  accomplishment  to  the  farm. 
I  am  an  expert  accountant,  and  can  manage 
business  affairs  in  a  way  that  would  startle 
you  ;  and  regarding  this  statement  of  mine, 
I  should  like  to  ask  you — liofjing  you  won't 
think  I  am  impertinent — are  you  a  rich  man  ? " 

Stranleigh  was  indeed  startled — she  had 
succeeded  in  that— and  he  hesitated  before 
he  answered — 

"  I  am  considered  reasonably  well  off." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  nas  been 
the  custom  of  my  father,  who  is  not  a  good 
business  man,  to  charge  boarders  two  or  three 
dollars  a  week  when  they  come  with  their 
guns  and  fishing-tackle.  Now,  we  are  in  a 
unique  position.  We  have  the  advantage 
of  being  free  from  competition.  The  hotels 
of  New  York  are  as  thick  as  blackberries. 
They  meet  competition  in  its  fiercest  form, 
yet  the  prices  they  charge  are  much  more 
per  day  than  we  charge  for  a  month.  I  am 
determined  that  our  prices  shall  be  equal  to 
New  York  prices,  but  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  let  any  customer  know  the  fact  before  he 
is  called  upon  to  pay  his  bill." 

"A  very  excellent  arrangement,"  said 
Stranleigh  heartily,  "  and  in  my  case  there 
will  be  an  additional  account  for  medical 
services.  Will  that  be  on  the  basis  of 
professional  charges  in  London,  New  York, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  or  Lausanne  ?  " 

"  Not  on  the  basis  of  Lausanne,  certainly, 
for  there  an  excellent  doctor  is  contented 
with  a  fee  of  five  francs  ;  so,  if  you  don't 
object,  I'll  convert  francs  into  dollars." 

"  My  admiration  for  your  business  capacity 
is  waning.  Miss  Armstrong.  If  this  is  to 
be  an  international  matter,  why  choose  your 
own  country  instead  of  mine  ?  Transpose 
your  francs  into  pounds.  Professor.  There 
are  five  francs  in  a  dollar,  but  five  dollars  in 
a  pound  sterling.  Let  me  recommend  to 
you  my  own  currency." 

"  A  very  good  idea,  Mr.  Stranleigh," 
rejoined  Miss  Armstrong  promptly.  "  I 
shall  at  once  take  it  into  consideration,  but 
T  hope  you  won't  be  shocked  when  the  final 
round-up  arrives." 
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"  I  shall  have  no  excuse  for  astonishment, 
being  so  honestly  forewarned.  And  now  that 
we  are  conversing  so  internationally,  I'd  like 
to  carry  it  a  little  further.  In  Italy  they 
call  an  accident  a  disgrazia,  and  when  you 
read  in  an  Italian  paper  that  a  man  is 
*  disgraced,'  you  realise  that  he  has  met  with 
an  accident.  Then  the  account  ends  by 
saying  that  the  patient  is  guaranteed  curable 
in  two  days,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  as  the 
case  may  be.  How  long,  then,  doctor,  must 
I  rest  under  this  '  disgrace  '  ?  " 

"  I  should  say^a  w^eek,  but  that's  merely 
an  off-hand  guess,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case 
wdth  the  estimate  of  an  Italian  physician." 

"  I  hope  your  orders  won't  be  too  strict. 
By  the  way,  has  my  luggage  arrived  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  in  the  large  room  upstairs,  but 
if  you  have  any  designs  upon  it,  you  are 
disobeying  orders." 

"  I  must  get  at  a  portmanteau  that  is  in 
one  of  the  bundles." 

"  I  will  fetch  what  you  want,  so  don't 
w^orry  about  that,  but  come  and  sit  on  the 
verandah  once  more." 

Btranleigh  protested,  and  finally  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at.  Miss  Armstrong 
W'Ould  whistle  for  Jim,  and  he  would  do  the 
unpacking.  She  saw  a  shade  of  distrust  pass 
over  Sfcranleigh's  face,  and  she  reassured  him 
that  Jim  was  the  most  honest  and  harmless 
man  in  the  w^orld,  except,  perhaps,  where 
sheriffs  were  concerned. 

"  Now,"  slie  continued,  when  he  had  seated 
himself,  "  you  have  talked  enough  for  one 
day,  so  you  must  keep  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  I  will  do  the  talking,  giving  you 
an  explanation  of  our  brigandish  conduct." 

''  I  shall  be  an  interested  listener,"  said 
Stranleigh  resignedly.  "  But  permit  me, 
before  silence  falls,  to  ask  what  you  may 
regard  as  an  impertinent  question.  Do  you 
smoke  ?  " 

"  Goodness,  no  !  '*  she  replied,  with  widely 
opened  eyes. 

"  Many  ladies  do,  you  know,  and  I  thought 
you  might  have  acquired  the  habit  during 
your  travels  abroad.  In  that  case,  I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  offer  you  some 
excellent  cigarettes  from  my  portmanteau." 

Jumping  up,  the  girl  laughed  brightly. 

"  Poor  man,  I  understand  at  last  !  You 
shall  have  the  cigarettes  in  less  than  five 
minutes.     Give  me  your  keys,  please." 

"That  particular  piece  of  luggage  is  not 
locked.  I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but 
after  such  a  memorable  dinner •" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  I  know  !  "  she  cried, 
as  she  vanished. 


"  Interesting  girl,  that,"  murmured 
Stranleigh  to  himself,  "  and  unusually 
accomplished." 

He  hstened  for  the  whistle,  but  the  first 
break  in  the  silence  was  the  coming  of 
Miss  Armstrong,  holding  a  box  of  cigars  in 
one  hand  and  a  packet  of  cigarettes  in  the 
other. 

"  Then  you  didn't  call  for  help,  after  all  ?  " 
said  Stranleigh,  a  shade  of  reproach  in  his 
tone. 

"  Oh,  it  was  quite  easy.  By  punching  the 
bundles  I  guessed  what  they  contained,  and 
soon  found  where  the  portmanteau  was 
concealed.  Now,  light  up,"  she  continued, 
"  lean  back,  and  smoke.  I'll  do  the  talking. 
My  father,  as  I've  told  you,  is  a  very  poor 
business  man,  and  that  is  why  I  endeavoured 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  affairs.  He  is 
generous  and  sympathetic,  believing  no  evil 
of  anyone,  consequently  he  is  often  imposed 
upon  to  his  financial  disadvantage.  Our 
position  as  father  and  daughter  is  the  reverse 
of  what  is  usual  in  such  relationships.  I 
endeavour  to  guide  him  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  he  accepts  my 
advice  and  acts  upon  it ;  but  on  the  occasion 
of  which  I  speak  I  was  at  work  in  New  York, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  disastrous  contract 
into  which  he  had  entered  until  it  was  too 
late." 

"  I  always  come  west  and  spend  the 
vacation  on  the  ranch,  and  this  time 
brought  with  me  all  the  money  I  had  saved, 
but  it  proved  insufficient  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  In  his  early  days  my  father  was 
a  mining  engineer.  He  w^as  successful,  and 
might    have   been  a  very  rich  man   to-day 

if But    that    '  if '    always   intervened. 

Nevertheless,  he  accumulated  money,  and 
bought  this  ranch,  determined  to  retire. 

"  The  lower  part  of  the  ranch  is  good 
grazing  ground,  but  the  upper  or  western 
part  is  rocky,  rising  to  the  foothills.  My 
father  was  not  a  success  as  a  rancher,  partly 
because  we  are  too  far  from  the  markets, 
and  partly  because  he  chose  as  cowboys  men 
who  did  not  understand  their  business.  I 
told  you  that  my  father  is  a  sympathetic 
man.  No  one  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain. 
He  has  always  been  very  popular,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  friends  are  always 
poorer  than  himself.  Thus  it  came  about 
tliat  miners  who  knew  him,  and  were  out  of 
work,  applied  for  something  to  do,  and  he 
engaged  them  as  cowboys,  until  he  had  half 
a  dozen  on  his  pay-roll,  and  thus  began  the 
gradual  loss  of  his  money.  These  men  were 
excellent  as  miners,  but  useless  as  cowboys, 
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and  there  was  no  one  here  to  teach  tliern 
their  duties,  my  father  being  himself  a 
miner.  It  seemed,  then,  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  that,  as  he  rambled  over  the 
western  part  of  his  property,  he  struck  signs 
of  silver.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his 
prospecting.  He  and  the  cowboys  took 
hilariously  to  their  old  trade,  and  worked 
away  at  the  rocks  until  all  the  money  was 
gone." 

"  Did  they  find  any  real  silver  ?  "  asked 
Stranleigh,  interested. 

"  Oh,  yes,  plenty  of  it,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  It  is  evident  they  have  opened  a  very  rich 
mine." 

"  Then  where  is  the  difficulty  ?  " 

"  The  difficulty  is  the  want  of  machinery, 
which  there  is  no  capital  to  purchase.  My 
father  tried  to  get  that  capital  in  this  district, 
but  there  is  very  little  ready  money  to  be 
obtained  out  here.  He  enlisted  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Ricketts,  a  lawyer  in  Bleachers,  and 
reputed  the  only  rich  man  in  the  town. 
Eicketts  came  to  the  ranch  with  a  mining 
engineer,  and  they  examined  the  opening. 
Seemingly,  they  were  not  impressed  with  the 
contents,  and  Eicketts  advised  my  father  to 
go  East  and  form  a  company. 

"My  father  explained  his  financial  situation, 
and  Eicketts,  with  apparent  generosity, 
offered  to  lend  him  five  thousand  dollars  on 
his  note,  to  be  paid  on  demand,  with  the 
ranch  as  security.  Thus  my  father  put 
himself  entirely  in  the  other's  power. 
Eicketts  gave  him  the  address  of  a  lawyer 
in  Chicago,  who,  he  said,  would  be  of 
assistance  to  him.  The  latest  word  we 
received  from  my  father  is  that  this  lawyer, 
in  one  way  or  another,  has  got  hold  of  all 
his  money.  Fatlier  telegraphed  to  Eicketts 
for  help,  which  was  refused.  So  he  left 
Chicago  on  foot,  determined  to  walk  home, 
since  he  had  not  even  money  enough  left  to 
pay  his  fare.  Where  he  is  at  present  we 
have  no  idea,  except  that  he  is  making  for 
this  ranch. 

"  Eicketts  at  once  took  action  to  sell  the 
ranch.  Apparently  he  is  quite  within  his 
legal  rights,  but  there  are  formalities  to  be 
gone  through,  and  one  of  these  is  the  arrival 
of  the  sheriff  to  seize  the  property.  That 
arrival  the  men,  headed  by  Jim,  are 
determined  to  prevent,  and  now,  perhaps, 
you  understand  why  you  rode  into  danger 
when  you  came  from  Bleachers  this  morning. 

"  When  I  learnt  of  my  father's  predica- 
ment, I  went  out  to  Bleachers  to  see  Mr. 
Eicketts,  offering  him  what  money  I  had 
brought  fronj  New  York  if  he  would  hold 


his  hand  for  a  year.  He  refused,  and  from 
his  conversation  I  realised  he  was  determined 
to  secure  the  ranch  for  himself,  and  I  believe 
the  whole  transaction  is  a  plot  toward  that 
end." 

"Then  the  mine  must  be  a  valuable  one." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  ;  indeed,  my  father  could 
make  no  mistake  in  that  matter." 

"Well,  the  position  seems  very  simple, 
after  all.  What  you  need,  Miss  Armstrong, 
is  a  change  of  creditors.  You  want  a 
creditor  who  is  not  in  a  hurry  for  his  money. 
In  other  words,  if  you  could  transfer  that 
debt,  you  would  be  out  of  immediate  danger. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  go  into  Bleachers 
to-morrow  and  see  Mr.  Eicketts  ?  " 

"  Most  decidedly  not  !  " 

"How  much  money  did  you  bring  with 
you  from  New  York  ?  " 

"  Two  thousand  dollai-s." 

"  I  brought  just  twice  that  amount,  so  I 
think  the  affair  may  be  arranged,  and  you 
can  go  to  Eicketts  to-morrow  and  take  up 
the  note.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  had  better 
have  live  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  with 
you,  as  there  will  certainly  be  some  interest 
and  expenses  to  pay,  for  if  the  case  is  as  you 
state  it,  Eicketts  will  be  reluctant  to  part 
with  the  document.  Is  there  another  lawyer 
in  Bleachers  ?  " 

"  There  are  two  others." 

"  Well,  get  one  of  them  to  go  with  you, 
and  make  formal  tender  of  the  money." 

The  girl  had  reddened  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  now  she  said  in  tones  of 
distress — 

"  I  fear  you  completely  misunderstood  my 
object  in  telling  you  of  my  difficulties.  My 
object  was  not  to  borrow  money,  but  to 
explain  why  Jim  Dean  shot  at  you." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  perfectly  why  you 
spoke  as  frankly  as  you  did,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  doing  so.  But  you 
must  have  no  diffidence  in  accepting  the 
money.  It  is  purely  a  business  transaction, 
and,  as  you  say,  you  are  a  business  woman. 
Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  business,  it  would 
be  folly  to  reject  an  offer  that  is  to  our 
mutual  advantage.    The  security  is  ample." 

"  That  is  true,  Mr.  Stranleigh  ;  but,  you 
see,  I  have  no  power,  no  authority,  to  give 
this  ranch  as  security  ;  it  belongs  to  my 
father." 

"  True  ;  but  you  are  not  nearly  so 
competent  a  business  woman  as  you  would 
have  me  believe.  You  will  receive  from 
Eicketts  your  father's  promissory  note. 
That  you  will  hand  to  me  ;  then  I  shall  be 
your  debtor  for  two  thousand  dollars.    Those 
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two  thousand  dollars  I  shall  pay  as  soon  as  "  Did  you  take  the  other  lawyer  with  you  ?  " 

I  get  some  money  from  New  York,  and  your  "  Yes." 

father    will    become    my    debtor    for    live  '*  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

thousand  dollars.     All  perfectly  simple,  you  "  He  said  Ricketts  had  no  right  to  refuse, 

see.     In  the  first  instance,  I  trust  you  for  but  a  different  question   has   arisen.     The 

three  thousand    dollars,  and  in  the  second  guide  who   accompanied   you  to  the  ranch 

instance    you   trust   me   for   two   thousand  brought  back  news  of  the  shooting.     Ricketts 

dollars.     After   I   have  paid   you  the   two  guessed  at  once  why  you  were  shot  at,  and 

thousand  dollars,  I  hold  the  note,  and  can  the  sheriff  has  signed  an  affidavit,  or  some 

sell  you  up  whenever  I  please.     I  give  you  such  document,  to  show  that  his   life    and 

my  word  I  won't  do  that,  though,  even  if  I  did,  his  men's  lives  are  in  danger  if  they  go  to 

you  would  be  no  worse  off  than  you  are  now."  seize  the  property,  so  this  complication  has 

"Yery  well.  Mi'.  Stranleigh,    I  will  take  been    overcome    by  some    order  from   the 

the  money."  Legislature,    and    the    personal    seizure    is 

It  was  several  days  later  when  Miss  waived.  The  sale  is  announced  to  take 
Armstrong  returned  from  Bleachers.  Her  place  in  Bleachers  two  weeks  from  to-day. 
first  interest  was  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  Mr.  Timmins — that  is  the  other  lawyer- 
patient's  progress.  He  had  been  getting  fears  that  Ricketts  is  within  his  rights  in 
on  well.  refusing  the  money  at  this  stage." 

"  You   are   an  admirable  physician.  Miss  "  This  is  all  very  interesting.  Miss  Arm- 
Armstrong,"  he  said.     "  Now  let  me  know  strong,    but  w^e   have   a   fortnight   to   turn 
whether    you    are    equally    capable    as    a  round  in." 
financier."  "  Yes,  that  is  so." 

"  I  have  completely  failed,"  she  answered  "  I  am  dehghted,  for  now  I  shall  have  the 

dejectedly.     "  Mr.  Ricketts  has  refused  the  pleasure  of  trying  a  fall  with  the  estimable 

money."  Mr.  Ricketts." 

SPRING   SONG   IN   WINTER. 

pROM  January's  freezing  and  February's  thaw 

*       Slowly  out  of  darkness  the  long  days  draw; 

Quick  upon  the  blackthorn  the  thrush  begins  to  sing, 

And  the  blackbird 'is  cry  at  morning  is  *'  Spring !  Spring  I  Spring  I  '* 

March  comes  a=>marching;   trumpeting  he  goes, 

Dancing  in  a  tantrum  on  tarantella  toes ; 

Feather-heeled,  far  afield,  he  runs  grey-eyed, 
Taps  on  green  lattices  and  flings  the  doors  wide. 

Then  out  of  hiding,  lovely  to  be  seen, 

April  comes  a-riding,  all  clothed  in  green; 
Dainty  like  a  lady  trailing  her  train, 
Lights  down  and  curtsies  with  a  lapful  of  rain. 

April  blows  a  kiss  and  then  throws  a  tear: 
••  Will  nothing  be  amiss  when  I  am  gone,  my  dear  ?  " 

Lightly  from  her  sighing  the  lover  turns  away— 
April's  tears  are  drying  on  the  warm  cheeks  of  May. 

For  Time,  with  ready  sickle,  comes  reaping  all  things  fair. 
And  can  Love  be  ought  but  fickle,  when  the  heart  is  light  as  air? 
But  deep  amid  the  Winter,  when  I  hear  the  robin  sing. 
Oh,  'tis  then  and  in  the  Winter  that  my  heart  is  true  to  Spring ! 

LAURENCE   HOUSMAN. 


BARBED    WIRE. 


Bv    T.    P.    CAMEBON    WILSON, 

Author  of  "  The  Friendly  Enemy.'''' 


HE  stranger  was 
sitting  on  a  some- 
what shaky  gate 
and  lighting  a  very 
foul  briar.  It  was 
a  windy  day,  but 
his  long  brown 
fingers  made  a 
compact  little  globe, 
in  which  the  match 
burned  steadily. 
He  had  lighted  pipes  so  often  on  the  deck 
of  a  fishing-smack  nosing  into  a  smother  of 
storm-flung  spray  that  he  did  not  even 
notice  the  wind,  but  fenced  the  flame  from 
it  with  a  mechanical  unconsciousness.  He 
was  a  big,  sunburnt  man,  with  a  ragged 
moustache  covering  a  hard  mouth,  and  his 
face  was  lined  strangely,  like  an  actor's, 
which  meant  that  he  was  wise,  or  ought  to 
have  been  wise,  with  many  emotions  and 
experiences.  He  had  lived  with  Death  very 
near  him,  and  as  he  sat  there,  smoking  in 
a  sort  of  deliberate  tranquillity,  he  showed 
the  trick  that  Death's  neighbours  so  often 
learn — he  pricked  up  his  ears  like  a  dog  at 
sounds  that  are  unfamiliar. 

Then  he  slipped  off  the  gate,  put  his  pipe 
into  his  pocket,  and  ran  quietly  but  swiftly 
down  the  lane  till  he  found  a  gap  in  the 
high  hedge  on  his  left.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  was  a  bare,  marshy  field,  and 
beyond  it  was  the  river.  Still  at  his  quiet, 
swift  dog-trot,  he  made  for  the  bank,  faced 
upstream,  and  listened. 

He  had  heard  a  scream — a  woman's 
scream — not  that  of  a  village  girl  at  the 
healthy  horseplay  which  calls  for  giggling 
shrieks,  but  a  scream  with  a  ring  of  terror  in 
it.  He  knew  the  ring  of  terror  when  he 
heard  it.  Indeed,  it  was  so  familiar  to  him 
that  in  half  the  world  he  would  have  taken 
no  notice  of  it ;  but  this  was  in  England,  and 
he  considered  a  woman's  terror  out  of  place 
in  England.  He  had  time  to  notice  that  the 
river  was  flooded — swirling  between  its  high 
banks — when  the  scream  came  again.  It 
was  nearer  than  before.  He  decided  that  it 
was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
upstream. 


Then  a  small  rowing-boat  swept  very 
swiftly  into  sight.  It  was  oarless,  and 
drifting  towards  him  broadside  on  at  an 
increasing  speed.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
girl  in  it.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
doing  any  deliberate  thinking,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  drilled  brain  had 
seized  every  possible  plan  of  rescue,  and 
rejected  all  but  one,  before  the  girl  had 
even  seen  him. 

He  turned  and  raced  ahead  of  the 
boat  with  all  the  great  speed  of  which  he 
was  capable.  A  mile  further  on  was  a  weir, 
and  his  old  enemy  Death.  Half  a  mile 
further  on  the  banks  were  sparsely  wooded, 
and  the  swift  photographic  memory  of  a 
certain  tree  there  had  given  him  his  plan. 
As  the  result  of  an  ancient  landslide,  its 
twisted  trunk  leaned  out  over  the  river,  with 
the  branches  straining  skywards  from  it. 
He  slid  from  the  bank,  almost  fell  along  the 
trunk,  twined  both  legs  and  one  arm  round 
it,  and  then,  with  his  back  to  the  oncoming 
boat,  waited.  It  shot  under  him,  as  he  knew 
it  was  bound  to  do,  for  the  river  was  narrow 
there,  and  the  stern-board  was  swept  into  his 
waiting  hand.  He  gripped  the  angle  of 
wood  and  held.  Then  for  one  moment  he 
knew  the  torture  of  the  rack.  The  strain  on 
his  arm,  on  his  whole  body,  was  excruciating  ; 
but  it  was  against  the  tree  that  it  pulled 
him,  and  the  force  with  which  it  held  him 
there  enabled  his  left  hand  to  seize  the 
girl's  hair  as  his  right  let  go  its  terrible 
hold.  The  empty  boat  shot  forward,  gaining 
impetus  as  it  went,  and  the  stranger,  with  a 
grim  and  hidden  humour,  hoped  that  *'  the 
hair  wouldn't  give." 

But  next  moment  his  freed  right  hand 
seized  her  skirt  and  pulled  her  into  the  tree 
beside  him. 

When  he  had  carried  her  to  the  bank,  he 
found  that  she  had  fainted.  He  looked  at 
her  limp,  white-bloused  figure,  and  grinned 
with  a  kind  of  big  reluctance,  as  though 
smiling  hurt  him.  He  lit  his  pipe  leisurely, 
swearing  strange  oaths  at  the  pain  in  the 
elbow-joint  of  his  right  arm.  Then  he  put 
his  hand  to  her  heart,  and,  strolling  to  the 
river,    soaked    his    handkerchief    in    water 
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and  slapped  her  temples  with  the  dripping, 
ice-cold  cloth. 

She  was  about  eighteen,  he  decided,  and 
beautiful  with  a  Madonna-like  simplicity  of 
feature.  Her  brows  and  nose  were  very 
straight.  In  a  drawing  their  lines  might 
almost  have  been  ruled,  and  her  firm  mouth 
had  that  intensely  proud  downward  curve 
which  a  certain  mingling  of  completely 
unconscious  purity  and  good  breeding  can 
give  to  English  girls. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  he  saw  that 
they  were  grey,^  cold,  clear,  and  uncom- 
promising, as  grey  eyes  can  be.  She  sat  up 
and  looked  as  though  she  wanted  to  cry. 
Her  hair — her  poor  hair — occupied  her  hands 
till  the  desire  was  passing.  Then  when  she 
had  swept  it  back  from  her  white  forehead 
in  two  symmetrical  waves  of  gold,  she  looked 
at  the  stranger  and  found  him  watching  her 
with  amused  eyes. 

Her  extreme  youth  found  him  puzzling. 
He  was  "  not  a  gentleman,"  she  decided  ; 
moreover,  he  had  a  "  beastly  moustache," 
and  a  "  turn-down "  flannel  collar,  leaving 
his  strong  brown  throat  bare  ;  his  hair 
wanted  cutting  ;  his  clothes  were  good  but 
rough,  and  so  loose  that  they  were  almost 
too  big  for  him — like  a  gamekeeper's.  Yet 
his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  was  "  beautiful." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  how's  the  hair  ?  " 

"It  hurt—frightfully,"  she  said.  "But 
it  was  awfully  good  of  you.  You  saved  my 
life." 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  with  his  difficult 
smile.  "  And  how  on  earth  were  you  such  a 
little  fool  as  to  get  yourself  into  that  fix  ?  " 

She  flushed,  decided  definitely  that  she 
hated  him. 

"  One  oar  got  snapped  against  the  bank. 
You  see,  I  didn't  know  there  was  such  a 
tremendous  stream  on,  and,  before  I  could 
row  a  stroke,  the  boat  was  swept  across  into 
the  bank  and  the  oar  snapped  like  a  match. 
Then  I  tried  punting  with  the  other  one, 
but  I  can't  punt  decently  even  in  calm 
water  and  with  a  pole.  The  oar  wasn't 
long  enough,  and,  if  I  hadn't  let  go,  I  should 
have  fallen  in.  So  there  I  was.  I'd  taken 
off  the  rudder,  of  course,  or  I  could  have 
steered  into  the  bank,  though  it's  too  steep 
to  be  much  good." 

"  What  were  your  people  doing  to  allow 
you  to  come  out  in  such  a  cockle-shell  on  a 
mill-stream  like  this  ?  " 

"  They  didn't  know,"  she  said  coldly.  She 
was  annoyed  that  he  treated  her  as  a  baby, 
and  looked  so  amused  without  actually 
smiHng.     In  such  a  situation,  tender  but 


restrained  solicitude  was  surely  his  cue.  She 
stood  up. 

"  You  don't  live  here  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No." 

"  Do  you  mind  my  asking  you  where  you 
do  live  ? " 

With  his  strange  eyes  still  watching  her, 
he  swept  a  big  hand  in  a  comprehensive  arc 
around  the  horizon. 

"  There — there — there — and  here.  I  am 
a  wanderer,  a  gipsy,  a  tramp." 

He  had  already  noted  her  drawing  of  the 
curtains  of  class.  In  fact,  he  knew  that  she 
had  dubbed  him  "  not  a  gentleman  "  just  as 
surely  as  though  he  had  read  the  actual 
words  in  her  steady  eyes.  He  laughed 
outright  when  he  saw  her  cold  efforts  at  a 
gratitude  which  should  be  poHte  but 
freezing. 

"  You  funny  little  thing,"  he  said,  "  you 
needn't  try  to  thank  me.  Oh,  you. funny 
little  thing  !  I  don't  want  your  thimblesful 
of  gratitude.  Add  them  to  the  bucketsful 
waiting  for  a  smooth-souled  Apollo  who  is 
sufficiently  wise  and  well-bred  to  hold  in 
abhorrence  a  man  who  drops  his  aitches. 
Not  that  /  do,  my  dear,  but  I'm — what 
shall  we  say—'  not  quite,'  eh  ?  " 

She  would  have  been  frightened  but  for 
something  about  him  that  made  for  a  feeling 
of  security. 

"  Poor  little  soul  !  "  he  said,  with  a  depth 
of  pity  in  his  voice  that  startled  her.  "  Poor 
little  soul !  All  its  clean  windiness  cut  and 
chopped  into  ditches,  and  most  proper  little 
squares  surrounded  by  silly  brick  walls  that 
spoil  its  great  sweeps  of  misty  eternity. 
Sounds  like  poetry,  doesn't  it,  my  dear  ? 
That's  what  it  is." 

He  was  talking  at  random,  looking  at  her 
good  young  face  with  great  though tfulness. 

"  And  I,"  he  said,  "  who  have  seen  more 
of  life  in  every  hour  of  my  existence  than 
you  have  in  eighteen  years,  or  will  in  fifty 
years,  I  thank  Heaven  that  it  hasn't  seen  fit 
to  let  men  fence  my  soul  and  heart  about 
with  barbed  wire." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said  stiffly. 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  said  soothingly,  with 
laughter  behind  his  voice.  "I  am  something 
new  to  you,  eh  ?  What's  your  name  ? 
Mary  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  Miss  Saunders — Miss  Joan 
Saunders." 

"  Joan,  is  it  ?     And  you  live  ?  " 

"  At  the  Grange." 

"  Oh,  ah  !  The  local  princess,  eh  ?  "  He 
swept  off  his  weather-stained  cloth  cap  and 
bowed  low.     She  decided  that  she  hated  him 
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more  than  anyone  she  had  ever  known.  He 
was  so — so  alive,  so  brutally  alive.  Then 
she  heard  his  httle  hiss  of  pain,  and  turned 
to  him  remorsefully.  He  was  white  but 
smiling. 

"  My  arm,"   he  said.      "  I  shall  have  to 


moat !  Tchabod — Ichabod  !  "  His  voice 
had  so  real  a  note  of  poignant  grief  in  it 
that  she  looked  up  at  him  sharply.  He  was 
shaking  with  silent  mirth. 

"  You  are  a  beast !  "  she  said,  and  spoke  no 
more  till  they  reached  the  lodge  gates. 


The  strain  on  his  arm  was  excruciating." 


lie  low  for  a  day  or  two.  It  was  a  bit  of 
a  wrench,  you  know.  licad  the  way  to  your 
feudal  grange,  and  I  will  cliaperon  you  as 
far  as  the  moat.     There  is  a  moat,  I  liope  ? 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Ah,     these     democratic     days  !        No 


"  Good-bye,  Joan,"  he  said  gravely.  But 
she  marched  up  the  drive  with  her  straight 
young  figure  held  rigidly  upriglit. 

"  Oh,  gratitude,  gratitude  !  "  sighed  the 
stranger  to  himself.  ''  A  beast,  indeed  !  " 
Then   his   eyes    twinkled    wickedly.     "  She 
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will  repent  of  that  to-night,  when  she  gets 
dreaming  of  my  arm,"  he  said.  Then,  quite 
inconsequentlj,  "  Poor  little  soul  !  .  Poor 
pinched  little  thing  ! "  said  he. 

II. 

The  stranger  went  back  to  his  inn  with  a 
thoughtful  face.  He  smoked  four  pipes  of 
shag  without  relaxing  his  pensive  air.  Then 
he  sent  for  the  landlord. 

"  Old  beer,"  he  said,  "  in  two  pint  tankards 
— pewter,  if  youVe  got  it.  I  want  you  to 
talk  to  me." 

He  had  a  way  with  him,  won  from  rubbing 
shoulders  with  the  men -folk  of  half  the 
uncivilised  and  most  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  landlord  was  honoured.  He  brought 
the  beer,  which  was  almost  black  with  good 
age,  and  sipped  it  contentedly.  They  had 
drained  their  pewter  mugs  before  the 
conversation  turned  to  local  topics. 

"  Now,  wasn't  there  an  earl  Johnny,  or  a 
duke,  or  something  of  the  sort,  who  used 
to  live  here  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"Dock  o'  Porltmor,"  said  the  landlord 
promptly.  "  Lived  at  the  Oas'le.  Burnt  down 
t'wer'.  Dook  didden  like  en,  not  to  live  in, 
so  'e  didden  build  en  up  again  like.  Put  up 
a  gert  place  over  to  Wellscob." 

"  Has  a  son,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  Lord  Breptear.  Ah,  'e's  a  nut !  Lives 
in  furren  places  mawstly.  You  might  'ave 
met  'im,  sir,  you  bein'  there  like  .?  A  tall 
young  duck  with  'alf  a  dozen  furren 
duchesses  'angin'  on  to  him.  Leastways, 
that's  what  they  sez.  They  loves  en  here- 
abouts, though  they  ain't  set  eyes  on  'im 
not  since  'e  wer'  fourteen.  Wore  they  dinky 
short  coats  like  a  sojer's  then.  Twenty 
year  ago,  t'wer'." 

''  And  who  lives  at  the  Grange  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Saunders,  widder  to  the  Colonel. 
Couple  o'  daughters  up  there.  Fine  young 
maids  they  be." 

"Was  Mrs.  Saunders  here  before  the 
Castle  was  burnt  down  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir.  '  Er've  been  here  fifteen 
year  or  so,  but  not  twenty.  Them  girls  was 
born  in  India,  they  say.  Oh,  no,  sir.  There's 
few  of  the  gentry  here  iver  knawed  the 
Dook.  'E  ain't  been  here,  nor  'is  son,  since 
the  fire.  Twen'y  year,  t'wer' — twen'y  year. 
Oh,  no,  sir  !  " 

He  w^as  remarkably  indignant.  He 
glared  fiercely  at  the  stranger,  who  leant 
back  in  his  chair  and  roared  with  laughter. 
Old  beer  is  deceptive  stuff. 

"  You're  drunk,  man,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  landlord  swore  amazedly. 


"It's  that  awl  beer,"  he  said.     "'Alf  a. 
pint's  enough  for  a  lord,  let  alone  it's  bein' 
four  o'clock  of  a  afternoon,  and  cruel  hot." 
***** 

"  If  I  call  to-morrow,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  she  will  still  be  a  little  sore  at  having  been 
treated  as  a  baby,  and  she  will  blush  when 
she  thinks  of  her  hair.  If  I  call  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  she  will  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  a  night  and  day  hesitating  between 
the  squire's  son  in  the  last  novel  and  the 
leading  actor  waving  things.  And  if  I 
call  next  day,  she  will  have  mentally  rehearsed 
my  impassioned  proposal  and  her  own  sweet 
and  womanly  refusal  so  many  times  that 
her  soul  will  be  steeped  in  orchestral  heroics. 
I  will  toss  up  for  it.  Tuesday  heads, 
Wednesday  tails.  Tails  !  Wednesday  heads, 
Thursday  tails.  Tails  again !  Thursday 
has  it !  " 

So  on  the  third  day  after  his  rescue  he 
di'agged  a  fairly  respectable  suit  from  his 
long-sufFering  kit-bag,  and  went  smihngly  to 
the  Grange,  with  the  joy  of  battle  in  his 
dancing  eyes. 

Thursday  happened  to  be  Mrs.  Saunders's 
"  At  Home "  day,  which  meant  that  the 
drawing-room  hummed  with  talk  and  clanged 
with  tea-cups. 

"  My  dear,"  Miss  Joan  Saunders  w^as 
saying,  with  a  little  excited  laugh,  "  it  w^as 
so  romantic  !  " 

The  ladies  to  w^hom  Mrs.  Saunders  was 
"  at  home "  leaned  forward  collectively  to 
listen.  One  or  two  bored  men  drank  tea 
with  a  detached  air  of  having  been  brought 
there  to  do  so. 

"  And,  of  course,"  concluded  Miss  Joan, 
who  was  having  the  time  of  her  life — "  of 
course,  he  was  awfully  plucky,  but  so — so 
rude,  and,  of  course,  he  wasn't  a  gentleman. 
Well,  not  quite,  dear.  You  know  one  can- 
al ways  tell." 

The  door  opened  in  the  midst  of  their 
comprehending  nod.  Into  the  atmosphere 
of  warm  tea  and  conversation  w^alked  the 
stranger. 

"  Lord  Breptear  !  "  said  the  maid. 

If  she  had  announced  a  ghost,  Mrs. 
Saunders  could  not  have  spilled  her  tea 
more  comprehensively.  Most  of  the  women 
sat  open-mouthed,  frankly  open-mouthed. 
The  men  drank  tea. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lord  Breptear,  "  that 

I  must  introduce  myself,  unless Ah  !  " 

He  caught  sight  of  Joan  and  came  towards 
her  smilingly.     "  Is  this  my  hostess  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Saunders  remembered  herself 
and  rustled  into  prominence.     A  babbling 
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crescendo  of  explanations  and  laughter  rose 
almost  to  deafening  point,  and  then  stopped 
suddenly,  leaving  a  breathless  silence  in  its 
wake. 

Introductions  took  place  with  awkward 
bows  and  stiff  attempts  at  conversation. 
The  whole  room  was  numb  with  the  shock 
of  it.  People  spoke  to  each  other  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  hitherto  almost  mythical 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Porltraor,  who  bore 
himself  with  laughing  unconcern  at  the 
sensation  he  was  causing.  Then  very  slowly 
the  wheels  of  small  talk  began  to  turn  again. 
Under  cover  of  the  conversation  he  turned 
to  Joan. 

''  How's  the  hair  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I — I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you," 
she  gasped  ingenuously. 

"  Does  my  name  make  so  great  a  difference  ? 
You  knew  me  well  enough  on  Monday  to 
call  me  names,  remember." 

"  PIow^  can  you  remind  me  of  that  ?  How 
could  you  call  after  my  saying  what  I  did  ?  " 

"  Supposing,"  he  said- gravely—''  supposing 
I  couldn't  keep  away,  Joan  ?  " 

The  whole  room  saw  her  vivid  blush. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 
Her  world  was  tumbling  about  her.  Men 
didn't  talk  or  act  like  this  in  real  life.  She 
was  dreaming,  but  threads  of  reahty  in  the 
dream  bewildered  her. 

"  Poor  Uttle  Joan,"  he  said  softly,  "  poor 
pinched  little  soul !  "  and  smiled  at  her  almost 
frightened  stare.  "  To  be  administered,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  in  small  doses.  That's 
enough  for  to-day." 

He  stood  up.  He  really  must  be  going. 
Only  looked  in  to  make  sure  that  Miss 
Saunders  wasn't  any  the  worse.  What  ? 
Staying  at  "  The  White  Hart "  for  a  bit  of 
fishing.  Would  drop  in  again,  if  he  might. 
Displayed  becoming  reticence  as  to  his  plans, 
his  ancestry,  his  past  life,  and  his  morals,  all 
touched  on  lightly  by  the  practised  tongue 
of  his  hostess.  Made  his  exit  in  attentive 
silence,  and  heard  the  dams  of  speech  burst 
behind  him  as  the  door  was  shut. 

III. 

"Joan,"  said  Lord  Breptear  three  weeks 
later,  "  I  am  going  to  Italy  to-morrow." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Partly  because  I  live  there." 

"  You  live  in  Italy  !  I  thought  you  were  a 
— let  me  see— a  wanderer,  a  gipsy,  a  tramp  ?  " 

"  So  I  am.  But  I've  got  a  villa  oat  there, 
as  headquarters." 

They  were  silent  for  a  short  time.  Then 
he  stood  up. 


"  Shall  you  be  sorry  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  You've  shown  me  things.  I  understand 
now  what  you  meant  that  day  you  rescued 
me — when  you  said  I  w^as  barb- wired.  I 
know  now  that  you  were  right.  I  didn't  see 
things  properly." 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  his  reluctant 
smile. 

"  What's  your  definition  of  a  gentleman  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  A  month  ago  I 
could  have  told  you  confidently — a  man 
who  dressed  in  a  certain  way  and  spoke  in  a 
certain  way,  and,  above  all,  who  didn't  do 
certain  things.     It  would  have  been  almost 

entirely   negative,   but   now •     What   is 

your  definition  ?" 

"  I'm  not  sure.  Perhaps  I  might  say  a 
man  who  avoids  using  the  word,  or  simply 
a  man.  But  it's  one  of  the  things  you  can't 
define." 

He  stood  up  and  walked  restlessly  to  and 
fro.  In  all  the  days  that  she  had  known 
him,  it  was  the  first  restless  thing  she  had 
seen  him  do. 

"Joan,"  he  said  suddenly,  and  though 
she  was  getting  used  to  his  impudent 
appropriation  of  her  name,  it  still  made  her 
flush  delightfully — "Joan,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something." 

His  restlessness  ceased.  He  filled  and  lit 
his  pipe  with  the  air  of  subdued  alertness 
that  she  already  associated  with  him.  His 
eyes  sparkled  wickedly  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  always  regarded  snobbery,"  he 
said,  "as  sublime  in  the  old  French 
aristocracy,  and  ridiculous  in  the  English 
middle-classes.  But  sometimes  it  is  more 
than  ridiculous— it  is  immoral.  It  is  immoral 
when  it  puts  barbed  wire  round  "—a 
strange  httle  gust  of  passion  moved  him — 
"  round  the  greatness  of  a  woman's  pity, 
when  the  tremendous  capacity  for  love  that 
women  have  is  checkered  up  by  it.  My 
dear,  I — I  am  a  world -battered  man.  I 
have  touched  the  cold  bedrock  of  things  for 
which  convention  hasn't  a  name.  I  have 
been  everywhere,  I  have  done  everything, 
and  I  never  saw  a  more  lovable  thing  on 
ear  til  than  you.  The  way  you  do  your 
hair,  the  divine  freckles  on  your  nose, 
the  soul  of  you  behind  those  eyes,  the 
way  you  move  your  little  brown  hands,  the 
way  you  hold  your  slim  self  when  you  walk, 
your  silly  little  gurgle  of  laughter — I  tell 
you  you've  haunted  me — haunted  every 
moment  of  my  life  since  I  teased   you  at 
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that  gruesome  *At  Home,'  and  saw  the 
blush  flow  from  your  wonderful  throat  up 
to  your  wonderful  hair.  No,  I'm  not  going 
to  stop.  It's  true,  and  it's  so  true  that  it's 
sending  me  back  to  Italy  to-morrow." 

From  behind  her  brown  hands  caaie  a 
little  stifled  "  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  by  nature  I'm  a  liar.  I  love 
telling  lies — big  lies.  It's  a  game — a 
delightful  game,  with  a  savour  of  danger  in 
it,  if  you  tell  them  ambitiously.  And  I  lied 
when  I  went  to  that  tartareous  *  At  Home.' 
It  was  a  good  lie,  and  worth  telling,  but  it 
was  a  lie.     I'm  not  Lord  Breptear." 

He  saw  her  little  shudder  of  surprise, 
noted  the  wince  of  pain,  as  though  he  had 
struck  her. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  He  could  not 
see  her  face.  His  eyes  were  very  wistful, 
and  the  sparkle  was  waiting  out  of  sight. 

"  So,  of  course,"  he  said  quietly,  "  it  must 


be  Italy  to-morrow.  You  see,  I  didn't  think 
I  should  fall  in  love  with  you.  I  tried  to 
take  away  some  of  the  barbed  wire,  and  I've 
torn  myself  rather  badly.  But,  of  course, 
it  must  be  good-bye  for  always." 

Then  she  stood  up  and  came  to  him. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  it  mustn't  be  good- 
bye at  all.  I  don't  care  if  you  serve  in  a 
— a  fish  shop  !     I — I  want  you  !  " 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "can  love  do  even 
that  ?  " 

An  hour  later  his  eyes  began  to  dance 
again  wickedly. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  would  it  interest 
you  to  know  that  I  am  Lord  Breptear  ? " 

She  stared  at  him  in  half-frightened 
admiration. 

"  I  never  know  whether  you're  speaking 
the  truth  or  not,"  she  said. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  the  stranger — "  I  told 
you  that  I  liked — playing  games." 
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lyi  ELT,  melt,  white  fields,  and  let  the  freed  streams  flow 
-*-' *      Between  your  banks  of  snow  ; 

And  may  young  Love's  heart  find 

An  answer  to  his  mind 
In  every  bud  that  swells  and  leaves  that  grow. 

Unfold,  ye  cloud«=set  skies  of  softest  blue, 
And  call  the  violet  through 

The  earth  that  seals  it  up; 

Release  its  lucent  cup 
From  lips  that  with  dull  scents  its  wine  imbrue. 

^  Great  Boreas,  stay  thy  strong=winged  blasts  this  morn, 
For  unto  Joy  is  born 

A  child,  a  blossom  frail— 
The  may-flower,  timid,  pale, 
That,  were  it  not  for  hope,  would  be  forlorn. 


1  see  thy  palace  shine,  proud  Winter— cold, 
Ice« buttressed,  towers  bold; 

But  what  a  song  is  here 

To  greet  the  waking  year : 
A  stranger  piping  on  a  flute  of  gold ! 

JOHN    STUART  THOMSON. 
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By    HALLIWELL    SUTCLIFFE, 

Author  of  '' Bicroft  of  Withens,''  ''Through  Sorrow's  Gates,''  ''Red  o'  the  Feud,'' 
"  Mistress  Barbara  Cunliffe,'"  "  Towards  the  Dawn,"  etc. 

V.      WHAT     HAPPENED     AT     OUR    LADY'S    WELL. 


ONATHAN,  as  he 
rode  through  the 
byways  into 
Kendal,  was  in  a 
chastened  mood. 
His  sword  -  play 
twice  had  been 
better  than  his 
adversary's,  yet  he 
felt  no  conqueror. 
Remembering 


Mauleverer's  face  just  after  he  had  stained 
his  shirt  with  crimson  —  remembering  the 
chivalrous  safe  passage  given  him — he  was 
puzzled.  Moreover,  sleep  rode  beside  him 
on  the  saddle,  pillion  -  wise,  and  that 
companion,  thwarted  too  long,  is  apt  to 
bring  any  man  into  a  contrite  mood. 

Kendal,  as  Jonathan  came  into  Strick- 
landgate,  w^as  full  of  bustle.  The  town  was 
altogether  unlike  its  usual  Quaker  self. 
The  quietness  of  it,  the  air  of  decorum 
that  was  so  in  keeping  with  its  traditions, 
were  gone  altogether.  The  townsmen- 
Whigs  by  instinct,  if  they  did  not  happen  to 
be  downright  Levellers — held  sullenly  aloof 
at  street-corners  or  at  their  house-doors. 
But  the  women  had  gone  mad.  Everywhere 
they  were  wearing  brighter  colours  than  they 
dared  dream  of  at  other  times,  and  it  was 
plain  that  they  liked  the  Highlanders,  their 
swinging,  brawny  stride,  the  gloom  and 
gaiety  that  played  across  their  faces  like 
sunshine  chasing  clouds  across  a  gusty  day 
of  March.  The  entries  to  the  narrow 
"  yards "  were  barricaded,  and  from  behind 
the'  barricades  peeped  the  lean  and  curious 
faces  of  Kendal's  poor,  whose  forbears  had 
suffered  centuries  ago,  when  the  Scots  came 
raiding  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  north. 

Just  as  Jonathan  reached  Stricklandgate 
House — the  Prince's  quarters  in  the  town — 
the  great  nail-studded  door«was  opened,  and 
Charles  Edward  himself  stepped  out,  with 
Lochiel,  the  debonair,  beside  him.  With  his 
quick  eye  for  faces,  his  instant  recollection 
of  the  errand  associated  with  each  face,  the 
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Prince  nodded  cheerily  to  Jonathan  as  the 
horseman  sprang  from  saddle. 

"  A  little  late,  by  your  leave,  Mr.  Standish, 
but  then  the  roads  are  vile.  You  carry 
the  answer  with  you  ?  Good  !  Lochiel, 
you'll  excuse  us  for  a  moment  while  we  step 
indoors." 

The  two  of  them  went  in  and  across  the 
hall  into  a  room  that  looked  out  on  a 
garden  cold  with  winter  now,  but  suggesting 
pleasant  breadth  of  flower-spaces  when  spring 
came  to  his  own  again. 

The  Prince  tore  open  the  seals  as  if  his 
heart  were  in  the  matter,  and  read  the 
spindly  handwriting. 

"Ten  miles  wide  of  Kendal,  near  Our 
Lady's  Well,  at  two  of  the  afternoon,"  he 
muttered.  "But,  Mr.  Standish,  that  gives 
me  little  time  before  riding  to  the  Well,  and 
I  tell  you  I  am  needed  here  till  sundown. 
I  dare  not  leave." 

The  Prince  paced  up  and  down  the  floor, 
irresolute  ;  and  of  all  frailties  he  loathed 
irresolution  most.  Then  he  turned,  glanced 
quietly  at  Jonathan,  as  if  measuring  his 
stature.  "  News  comes  in  that  Cumberland's 
army  is  nearer  than  we  guessed.  I  am 
needed  here,  although  I  would  have  had  it 
otherwise.  Mr.  Standish,  you're  overridden 
and  dead  weary — it  shows  in  your  face — but 
will  you  take  this  errand  for  me  ?  " 

"  With  all  submission,  your  Highness," 
said  Jonathan,  after  thinking  it  out  in  a 
quiet,  unhurried  way,  "  I  do  not  trust  myself. 
There  is  some  explanation  needed  of — of  my 
lateness.  I  took  your  letter — you  trusted 
me — and,  before  it  was  delivered,  I  fell 
asleep  in  a  wayside  tavern.  It  was  not 
wine,"  he  added,  with  a  ndiveie  that  brought 
a  smile  to  Charles  Edward's  face.  "  It  was 
simply  that  I  could  not  keep  my  eyelids 
open." 

"  That  confirms  my  choice,  Mr.  Standish. 
There  are  many  trusted  men  of  mine  who 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  their  errands,  but  few 
who  tell  me  of  it.  It  is  from  these  few  I 
choose    my    gentlemen.       My    gentlemen  ! 
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Ah,  sir,  you'll  never  understand,  as  we 
who've  lived  in  exile  do,  the  fragrance  of 
that  old  word  '  gentleman.'  There's  the 
breath  of  English  winds  about  the  name." 

There  was  food  and  wine  on  a  side- table. 
^The  Prince  insisted  that  Jonathan  should 
blunt  the  keen  edge  of  his  appetite  before 
starting  ;  and  while  his  guest  ate  and  drank, 
he  explained  the  errand  waiting  for  him  at 
Our  Lady's  Well. 

The  errand  was  so  simple,  so  amazingly  at 
variance  with  all  Jiis  random  guesses,  that  he 
was  face  to  face  once  more  with  the  truth 
known  to  all  seasoned  wayfarers  along  the 
open  road.  There  is  constantly  the  glamour 
of  the  unexpected  waiting  for  the  traveller  ; 
and,  when  he  looks  for  one  happening  at 
the  next  bend  of  the  track,  he  finds  quite 
another.  Yet  Jonathan  could  not  forget 
that  Mauleverer,  with  his  nineteen  lambs, 
had  also  made  an  assignation  there. 

Jonathan  was  glad  of  one  thing.  His 
compact  with  Mauleverer  to  meet  him  and 
his  ragabouts  at  the  Well  was  an  affair  of 
honour,  a  secret  he  could  share  with  no  man. 
If  the  Prince  had  not  found  himself  tied  to 
Kendal — if  he  had  insisted  on  riding  to  the 
tryst^-there  would  have  been  a  woeful  battle 
in  Jonathan's  soul  between  allegiance  to  the 
Stuart  and  to  his  private  honour.  He  was 
spared  that  struggle  ;  the  risk  was  his  to 
take,  and  not  the  Prince's. 

He  set  out  from  Kendal,  knowing  that 
Mauleverer,  his  prime  adversary,  would  be 
waiting  at  the  tryst  with  nineteen  unwashed 
rogues.  After  all,  it  did  not  matter.  He 
was  saving  the  Prince  from  ambush,  and  his 
own  life  was  of  slight  consequence,  measured 
against  that  of  the  tired  Stuart  who  was 
keeping  heart  alive  among  the  Scotsmen, 
bent  on  that  forlornest  of  all  hopes — 
retreat. 

He  came  to  the  level  mile  just  this  side 
of  Our  Lady's  Well,  and  his  spirits  rose  witli 
a  bound,  because  he  carried  that  simplest  of 
all  gifts — a  heart  as  nearly  single  as  women 
ever  let  a  man's  heart  be. 

In  a  bare-branched  thorn  on  his  right  a 
cock-throstle  sat  dark  against  the  sky,  and 
practised  his  spring  litany  months  before 
the  wooing-time  was  due.  And  Jonathan 
whistled  in  response,  because  he  had  found  a 
brother-optimist  along  the  road.  There  was 
cold  weather  now,  and  colder  still  to  come, 
for  cock-throstle  and  himself.  Miss  Linstoke 
believed  him  a  mixture  of  swashbuckler, 
hired  interrupter  of  journeys  to  Gretna 
Green,,  and  general  bandit  of  the  highways. 
She  must  cherish  that  belief  until,  in  one 


way  or  another,  she  grew  out  of  girlhood 
and  saw  life  with  a  woman's  eyes  ;  but  he 
never  doubted  that  he  would  win  her  at  long 
last.  The  rarest  thing  had  happened  to 
him  ;  for  love  at  sight,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  foolery  that  cannot  face  the  open 
weather,  but  now^  and  then  it  comes  to  stay. 
At  any  rate,  Jonathan's  whistle  in  answer 
to  the  thrush,  the  pleasant  beating  of  his 
heart,  were  all  to  the  good.  They  heartened 
him  for  the  queer  tryst  he  had  to  keep  at 
Our  Lady's  Well,  ten  miles  wade  of  Kendal, 
and  not  a  half-mile  from  him  now. 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  him  as  he 
covered  that  last  half-mile.  Knowing  what 
the  tryst  was,  and  having  learned,  from  a 
few  chance  encounters,  Mauleverer's  odd, 
muddled  temperament,  he  wondered  if  his 
own  personal  danger  were  imaginery  or  real. 
He  would  know  very  soon,  but  meanwhile 
he  calculated  the  odds  either  way — all  as 
dispassionately  as  if  he  were  laying  a  wager 
on  a  horse-race — and  decided  that  they  were 
in  favour — a  very  little  in  favour — of  his 
own  personal  safety. 

He  came  to  the  narrow  twist  of  the  road 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  rode  quietly  round  the 
bend,  and  found  himself  confronted  by  a 
curious  scene.  The  highway  broadened 
round  Our  Lady's  Well,  because  in  the  old 
days  many  pilgrimages  were  made — great 
companies  of  folk  all  journeying  to  the 
shrine  for  healing  of  one  sort  or  another. 
The  only  pilgrims  now  were  an  old  lady, 
with  silver  hair  and  a  high  patrician  nose, 
and  Mauleverer  with  his  nineteen  lambs. 

The  lady  was  seated  in  an  open  gig — the 
nipping  weather  notwithstanding — with  an 
ancient  coachman  on  the  box  beside  her.  And 
she  was  talking  with  Mauleverer  in  a  quick, 
nervous  voice.  It  was  evident  that  the 
troopers  had  only  just  ridden  to  the  tryst. 

"Again  I  ask  you,  sir,  what  is  your 
business  here  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Madam,  an  assignation.  You,  too,  have 
one,  it  seems.  Believe  me,  I  am  grieved 
that  our  tw^o  appointments  clash." 

She  glanced  sharply  at  him.  "  Are  white 
cockades  in  favour,  or  black  ?  " 

The  gentlest  smile  played  round  Maule- 
verer's lips.  His  bow  was  chivalrous  and 
deprecating.  "Madam,  I  seldom  show  my 
hand  of  cards  before  the  time  comes  to 
play  it." 

Mrs.  Ingilby  glanced  sharply  up  the 
high\my.  For  herself  she  had  no  fear  at 
any  time,  but  there  was  a  moment's  sharp 
dismay  that  she  had  tempted  the  Prince  into 
an  adventure  likely  to  be  full  of  hazard. 
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Into  the  middle  9f  it  all  rode  Jonathan 
Standish.  He  got  from  saddle  and  stooped 
to  the  old  lady's  hand  as  if  there  were  no 
onlookers. 

"  No,  no,"  she  pleaded,  forgetting  all  but 
the  Presence.  "  If  I  were  less  infirm,  it  is 
I  who  should " 

"  Because  you  are  infirm,  I  claim  the 
privilege  instead." 

She  looked  him  up  and  down  as  if  he 
were  her  first-born  returning  from  long 
hazard  in  the  wars.  In  the  old  coachman's 
eyes,  too,  there  was  a  light  of  eagerness,  as 
though  he  had  seen  one  gallant  dream  come 
true  at  last.  She  forgot  the  horsemen  looking 
on,  forgot  everything  save  the  vigils  and 
the  prayers  that  she  had  given  to  the  forward 
Stuart  hope. 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,  it  is  time  I  sang  my 
Nunc  dimittis,''  she  said,  her  voice  trembling 
like  a  viol  beneath  the  master's  bow-string. 
"  It  is  good  to  have  lived  and  waited  for  this 
day,  since  the  'Fifteen  Rising  failed.  I've 
remembered  all  that  sorrow  for  thirty  years — 
poor  Foster,  who  meant  well  and  did  so 
little— the  men  who  were  laggards  when  the 
call  to  ride  out  sounded — oh,  believe  me,  I 
have  sufi^ered  1  Women  suffer  ;  they  are  the 
lookers-on.  They  pray,  they  weep  by  stealth, 
they  try  to  put  backbone  into  their  men, 
and  fall  to  weeping  and  praying  again. 
It  does  not  matter.  I  have  seen  the  Stuart 
at  long  last.  Good  luck  to  the  wind-brown 
look  o'  ye,  laddie  ! " 

Mauleverer,  listening  in  astonished  silence 
to  this  impulsive  lady's  talk,  was  aware  that 
his  heart  was  touched.  He  had  thought  it 
battered  out  of  shape  long  since  ;  but  the 
heart  is  like  a  good  herb,  that  resists  much 
treading  down  and  sends  its  rarest  fragrance 
up  in  protest.  If  only  he  had  been  in  the 
right  camp— the  camp  of  the  defeated  who 
would  not  know  defeat — if  only  he  were  clean 
of  soul  enough  to  join  these  two  who  stood 
in  the  roadway,  radiant  under  adversity,  all 
would  have  been  so  simple.  His  sins  and 
follies  tortured  him. 

The  old  lady  of  the  silver  hair  returned 
from  her  Stuart  mood  with  astonishing 
nimbleness.  "  That  was  a  Hanoverian  oath, 
sir,"  she  said,  turning  sharply.  "  It  reeked 
of  the  ale-barrel.  You  have  shown  your 
cards,  after  all.  We  of  the  good  breed 
drink  claret,  and  swear  more  daintily  when 
needs  must.  Oh,  you  need  not  laugh.  I 
can  trounce  a  rogue  with  my  tongue  still, 
though  the  gout  is  busy  with  me." 

Mauleverer  liked  this  elderly  lady  better, 
perhaps,  than  he  had  ever  liked  a  younger 


one.  He  felt  respect  for  her,  and  that  was 
a  new,  astonishing  sensation.  This  Stuart 
worship,  plainly  shown  awhile  since,  was  not 
an  affair  of  lath  and  plaster,  after  all — a 
vague  romance  made  up  of  thistledown  and 
lovelocks.  It  had  fire  and  great  courage 
behind  it ;  and  of  all  things  he  liked 
courage. 

"  Yet  we  who  drink  beer  are  the  stronger, 
madam,"  he  said  drily.  "  The  odds  are 
twenty  to  three,  to  be  precise,  and  of  the 
three,  one  is  a  lady,  another — pardon  me — a 
fat  and  sleepy  coachman." 

The  coachman  reddened  through  his  wind- 
stains  and  reached  down  for  his  whip 
impulsively  ;  then  he  grew  staid  again. 

Mrs.  Ingilby  forgot  the  danger  to  her 
Prince.  She  just  glanced  at  Jonathan  with 
a  frank,  diverting  smile,  her  fine  brows 
straight  above  the  keen  patrician  nose,  and 
felt  the  old  vigour  run  through  her  gouty 
veins. 

"  Do  we  fear  the  odds,  your  Highness  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  I  think  we  welcome  them,"  he  answered, 
with  the  pleasant  laugh  that  he  had 
recaptured  from  his  boyish  days. 

So  then  there  was  a  silence.  Mauleverer 
knew  that  this  was  not  comedy,  though  all 
was  chatter  so  far  and  play  of  wit.  His 
soul  was  stirred  in  some  queer  way.  These 
three  were  content,  obviously  content,  to 
abide  the  issue.  They  had  no  chance  of 
fight,  and  yet  they  did  not  ask  for  quarter. 
In  their  faces,  strive  as  he  would  to  bring 
back  his  mocking  outlook  on  life,  he  saw  a 
light  that  could  not  any  way  be  counterfeited. 

Mauleverer,  as  it  happened,  was  fighting 
the  first  big  battle  of  his  life.  All  that  was 
of  the  past,  before  he  grew  content  with  the 
kennels  and  the  mire,  returned  to  him. 
One  horseman  and  a  fiery  old  lady  racked 
by  gout  were  teaching  him  what  a  kingdom 
he  had  lost. 

From  behind  he  heard  a  harsh  laugh  and 
a  muttered  reference  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds.     He  turned  in  saddle. 

"  Who  laughed  ?  "  he  asked  very  gently. 
He  still  had  his  men  in  hand,  for  they 
knew  his  gentleness  and  feared  it.  "  Ah,  it 
was  you,  Rossi ter  !  You  look  the  most 
sheepish  of  them  all,"  he  said,  and  cuffed 
him  over  the  right  ear. 

Mrs.  Ingilby  was  living  in  adventure  at 
last,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  "All  this 
is  vastly  Hanoverian,  sir.  In  our  camp  the 
officers  do  not  strike  their  men  ;  but  then, 
of  course,  you  drink  beer,  like  the  King 
you  serve." 
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"  Undoubtedly  we  drink  beer.''  The  man's 
pain  of  soul  was  harassing,  his  purpose 
iufirm  because  the  other  camp  w^as  tempting 
him  into  the  sunlight ;  but  his  face  was 
hard  and  smihng.  "  It  is  a  good  drink,  after 
all.  You  should  try  it,  madam,  in  a  deep- 
bottomed  beaker  after  a  long  day  in  the 
saddle.  Believe  me,  you  should  try  it  then 
to  find  it  at  its  best.  I  mean  to  write  a 
sonnet  to  it  one  day,  when  the  hardships  of 
the  road  allow  me  the  true  poetic  leisure." 

Jonathan  was*  watching  the  man  with 
interest.  He  talked  of  beer,  and  the  raffish, 
half-insolent  air  of  old  had  never  been  so 
plainly  marked.  Yet  in  his  face  was  the 
light  seen  twice  by  Jonathan — once  when  he 
defeated  him  on  the  road  above  Beggarman's, 
and  again  when  they  had  their  duel  just 
outside  the  town  of  Kendal.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  man  who  stands  thigh-deep  in  the  mire, 
yet  reaches  out  strong  hands  to  "'rasp  the 
stout  oak-trunk  of  honour  rooted  on  the 
brink. 

In  a  vague  way  Jonathan  wondered  how 
it  would  end.  There  was  a  bigger  price  on 
his  head  to-day,  while  he  played  the  Prince 
of  Hearts,  than  ever  he  was  likely  to 
possess  again,  supposing  he  escaped  from  this 
adventure.  There  was  also  instant  peril 
near  him.  He  was  not  troubled — scarcely 
incommoded — because  he  was  consumed  with 
eagerness  to  know  w^hat  new  side  of  his 
muddled  character  Mauleverer  was  prepared 
to  show.  Mrs.  Ingilby,  with  her  high  spirit 
and  the  line,  combative  nose  that  it  had  taken 
many  generations  to  build,  was  safe  enough. 
So  was  the  sleepy  coachman.  For  himself, 
he  had  no  ties  except  the  call  of  the  open 
highway,  and  there  were  other  highways 
waiting,  if  Mauleverer  happened  to  lift  the 
veil  for  him  between  this  world  and  the  next. 
It  did  not  matter  ;  but  he  wished  the  man 
would  end  the  situation. 

"  May  I  have  a  word  apart  with  you,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Mauleverer  suddenly.  "  Mrs.  Ingilby 
will  permit  us  to  return  a  little  later  and 
talk  of  claret — a  thin  liquor,  but  it  is  only 
fair  we  should  exchange  views  on  our  favourite 
tipples." 

Mrs.  Ingilby  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 
"  Return  quickly,  sir.  For  a  rascal  of  King 
Hanover's,  you're  nimble.  After  a  bath  or 
two— a  spiritual  bath,  I  mean — and  a  little 
grooming,  you  might  well  be  one  of  us." 

The  gibe  stung  him  for  the  moment,  but 
left  no  poison.  He  felt  that  she  had  whipped 
him  a  stage  further  on  the  good  road  he  was 
trying  to  find.  Jonathan  and  he  went  quietly 
up  the  highway,  fifty  yards  or  so,  out  of 


sight  and  hearing  of  those  gathered  round 
Our  Lady's  Well. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Mauleverer  sharply,  "  are 
you  the  Prince  or  no  ?  You  are  browner 
than  the  pictures  silly  women  draw  of  him, 
and  taller." 

"  Your  cursed  English  cKniate  has  browned 
me,  and  as  for  height,  one  needs  to  stand 
taller  when  retreat  is  the  order  of  the  day." 

"  It  would  be  so  easy  if  you  were  not  the 
Prince — easy  to  let  you  go,  I  mean." 

"  I  should  be  entirely  glad  to  be  quit  of 
this  world's  enterprises.  Be  sensible,  sir. 
There  is  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  my  head. 
Your  troopers  know  it,  and  mean  to  be 
reckoned  with.  You  know  it — why  not  go 
forward  with  the  business  ?  Mrs.  Ingilby 
will  be  sure  of  safe-conduct  at  your  hands." 

"  Will  she  ?  Their  name  is  one  to  conjure 
with  in  these  parts,  and  his  Grace  of 
Cumberland  would  rejoice  in  torturing  an 
old  woman,  to  learn  how  the  allegiance  of 
her  family  stood." 

"His  Grace  would,"  said  Jonathan  list- 
lessly, "  but  you  would  not." 

"  You're  young  to  the  game  of  life,  sir  ; 
you  trust  vagabonds  too  much." 

"When  I  have  proved  them — by  the 
duel.  When  I  find  them  accept  defeat  like 
gentlemen  who  should  be  Jacobites " 

"  You  had  a  trick  up  your  sleeve  each 
time — a  trick  of  fence,"  snapped  Mauleverer, 
then  laughed  at  his  own  spleen.  "Come, 
sir,"  he  went  on,  after  a  silence  that  seemed 
long  to  him,  because  it  was  so  packed  with 
warring  impulses,  "  are  you  the  Young 
Pretender  ?  " 

Jonathan  weighed  the  matter  quickly  in 
his  mind.  For  his  own  gain  he  would  not 
lie,  but  for  his  own  loss — and  with  his 
undertaking  to  personate  the  Prince — it 
seemed  the  only  course.  "No,  I'm  the 
Prince  Regent,  here  for  King  James  the 
Third,  my  father." 

Mauleverer  was  convinced  at  last,  and  he 
was  astonished  that  there  could  be  any 
further  doubt  as  to  procedure.  "  I  believe 
yon,  if  only  by  one  token.  You  were  safe 
in  Kendal  for  a  while,  and  you  chose  to  ride 
out  here  to  let  an  old  woman  kiss  your 
hand." 

"  It  is  foolish,  but  one  does  these  things," 
assented  Jonathan. 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  it  by  your 
sword-play,  too.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  was 
mad  to  duel  at  all  with   you   that  day   at 

Kendal.     If  I  had  known But  then 

one  is  wiser  now." 

"  True,"  Jonathan  agreed,  still  intent  on 
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wondering  how  this  man  would  come  out  of 
his  muddled  frame  of  mind,  or  heart,  or 
soul — he  did  not  know  which  of  the  three 
was  causing  a  palpable  disturbance.  "  One 
is  often  wise  after  the  event.  I  should  have 
thought  the  present  affair  simple  enough. 
There's  a  price  on  my  head,  and  you  have 
nineteen  troopers  with  you." 

"  Have  you  no  fears — you,  with  your 
confounded  smile  ?  "  demanded  Mauleverer 
irascibly. 

"  I've  had  many  in  my  time,  sir,  but  now, 
I  think,  very  few.  Listen  to  me,  my  friend. 
You  were  quixotic  once,  at  Kendal,  and 
the  reigning  monarch  does  not  care  for 
chivalry.  It  does  not  mix  well  with  his 
dinner  ale." 

Mauleverer  had  prided  himself  on  being 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  this  pride,  too, 
Jonathan  seemed  bent  on  taking  from  him. 
He  was  aware,  somehow,  that  a  man  of  this 
world  is  a  reed  in  the  wind  unless  he  has 
some  faith  in  another.  "  Come  down  again 
with  me,  as  my  prisoner,"  he  said  at  last. 

Jonathan  glanced  up  the  hill.  He  could 
get  his  sword  out,  prick  his  man  before  the 
lumbering  troopers  could  get  up,  and  after- 
wards he  could  escape  across  the  fields,  where 
horses  could  not  follow  over  six-foot  walls. 
But  there  was  a  lady  racked  with  gout  down 
there,  and  beside  him  a  castaway  who  had 
given  him  safe  -  conduct  into  Kendal  not 
many  hours  ago. 

"  I  come  willingly,"  he  said.  "  After  all, 
I'm  not  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
Your  friend,  the  Usurper,  jested  when  he 
thought  me  worth  the  price." 

"  It  is  a  good  enough  jest  for  me,"  said  the 
other  drily.  "  My  only  trouble  is  that  the 
money  will  break  through  threadbare  pockets. 
My  pockets  are  always  full  of  holes." 

Mauleverer,  as  they  went  down  again,  did 
not  know  what  his  purpose  was.  He  was 
dizzy  between  two  courses — immediate  gain 
and  the  following  of  that  queer,  small  light 
ahead.  He  was  hesitating  until  he  found 
his  troopers,  saw  their  mutinous,  dour  faces. 
Then  his  way  grew  clear. 

"This  gentleman  is  not  the  Pretender, 
after  all,  men,"  he  said  brusquely.  "We 
leave  him  free  to  pursue  his  affair— of 
gallantry,  shall  we  call  it  ?  " 

Jonathan  glanced  at  the  man  in  sheer 
astonishment.  No  conjurer  at  a  village  fair 
ever  produced  rabbits  and  what  not  from  his 
Fleeve  with  more  consummate  skill  than  this 
ne'er-do-weel  brought  out  hidden  virtues 
from  the  thing  he  sneered  at,  in  idle 
moments,  as  his  soul. 


Mrs.  Ingilby  sat  very  erect  in  the  gig. 
She  was  old,  and  many  prayers  had  gone  to 
the  making  of  the  moment  when  she  met 
her  Prince  face  to  face.  The  woman  in  her 
longed  to  cry  outright  and  have  done  w^th 
it ;  but  the  training  of  a  lifetime  stood  her 
in  good  stead.  She  did  not  hear  the  troopers' 
laughter  when  Mauleverer  spoke  of  an  affair 
of  gallantry.  She  looked  Jonathan  in  the 
face,  her  keen  eyes  searching  for  the  truth. 

"  Sir,  is  this  true  ?  Are  you  so — so  small 
that  you  could  ride  out  to  fool  a  helpless 
woman  ?     What  gain  was  there  to  you  ?  " 

"Why,  none  at  all,"  said  Jonathan,  his 
voice  lithe  and  keen,  like  the  wind  when  it 
flutes  across  November  moors.  "  This  captain 
of  horse  was  minded  to  be  generous,  and  he 
lied — lied  splendidly.  He  wished  to  save 
me  from  his  lambs." 

"  You  fool !  "  growled  Mauleverer  savagely. 

"  No,  by  your  leave,"  said  Mrs.  Ingilby, 
all  her  weakness  leaving  her.  "  He  will  not 
buy  safety  by  a  he.  He's  no  fool,  I  tell 
you."  The  tears  fell  in  earnest  now,  but  she 
brushed  them  aside.  "  Your  Highness,"  she 
went  on,  all  her  girlhood's  dreams  returning 
like  wonderland  about  her,  "you  could  so 
easily  have  broken  my  heart  just  now — it 
would  have  been  better  for  England  and 
your  army  if  you  had  lied — but  then  no 
woman  thinks  of  armies  and  of  England 
when  her  heart  is  in  the  breaking.  They 
will  take  you." 

"  Possibly,"  assented  Jonathan  ;  "  but  I've 
the  most  diverting  luck,  Mrs.  Ingilby.  At 
any  rate,  you  have  safe  -  conduct.  Mr. 
Mauleverer  is — is  well  on  the  way  to  drink 
claret,  I  think." 

He  talked  at  random,  not  knowing  what 
the  next  move  in  the  game  would  be.  He 
had  two  pistols  and  a  sword,  a  good  horse 
under  him,  and  a  borrowed  name  which  at 
all  costs  he  must  defend.  For  the  rest,  he 
waited. 

It  was  all  an  affair  of  minutes.  Mauleverer 
saw  these  two,  reasonably  careless  whether 
they  lived  or  died.  There  was  a  surety  of 
forward  hope  about  them,  a  serenity  that 
baffled  him.  It  seemed  idle  to  lose  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  saving  a  fool  from  the 
headsman. 

He  turned  on  his  men  with  a  snarl.  "  He 
goes  free,  you  louts  !  " 

The  trooper  he  had  struck  not  long  ago 
took  fire.  "We've  a  share  of  the  plunder, 
lads,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  brother  raga- 
bouts.     "  Captain  can  do  as  he  pleases." 

Mauleverer  did  as  he  pleased.  He  snapped 
his  pistol  from   the   holster  and   shot  the 
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mutineer  at  ten  paces.  Gunpowder,  no  less 
than  oil,  can  sometimes  smooth  the  troubled 
waters. 

Mrs.  Ingilby  w-as  herself  again,  and  younger 
by  a  score  of  years.  There  was  trouble  very 
near  ahead,  and  she  was  practical  at  such 
times.  She  reached  under  the  seat  of  the 
gig,  brought  out  a  case  of  pistols,  handed 
one  to  the  fat  coachman. 

"I  warned  you,  Simon,  we  might  need 
them,"  she  said,  "and  you  said  not,  you 
may  remember." 

Jonathan  saw  Mauleverer  sitting  there  in 
saddle,  his  sword  out,  his  face  turned  to  the 
eighteen  rascals  left.  He  had  the  vision  that 
is  only  given  by  fierce  danger.  He  saw  this 
captain  of  horse,  whose  name  was  a  byword 
among  the  men  who  had  known  him  in 
the  old  days,  facing  certain  death.  He  saw 
pistols  slipping  furtively  from  the  belts  of 
men  who  were  not  prepared  to  lose  their 
share  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  For  a  while 
they  were  obedient  to  discipline,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  fallen  trooper  in  their  midst, 
but  Jonathan  knew  that  they  were  out  of 
hand. 

He  took  his  pistols,  one  in  either  hand, 
and  dropped  his  men.  Then,  with  a  rohicking, 
heedless  shout  to  his  mare,  as  if  they  were 
clearing  a  fence  on  a  hunting  day,  he  rode 
in  among  them.  Far  back  from  Prince 
Kupert's  time — a  century  ago — the  instinct 
came  to  him  that  light  cavalry  riding  at 
the  gallop  can  dismay  thick-headed  troopers. 
Then  Mauleverer  rode  in,  and  his  sword  was 
like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  dancing  merrily. 

War — rough,  crimson  war,  without  poetry 
or  glamour  round  it — was  in  the  doing  here 
where  the  water  bubbled  tranquilly  into  Our 
Lady's  Well.  The  space  that  had  once  been 
clear  for  pilgrims  coming  to  the  shrine  was 
filled  with  a  press  of  men,  and  Mrs.  Ingilby, 
looking  on,  saw  no  hope  in  this  adventure. 
She  could  not  fire  her  pistol.  The  fat 
coachman,  ruddy  and  alert,  could  not  fire. 
They  feared  to  hit  one  of  the  two  horsemen 
who  were  fighting  what  w^as  left  of  the 
Hanoverian  rabble. 

Two  gentlemen  were  fighting  for  the  King, 
and  their  only  chance  was  that  they  had 
driven  the  troopers  into  a  useless,  huddled 
mass  against  the  pasture  wall  beyond.  The 
heavy  horses  of  the  Hanoverians  began  to 
fidget  frantically,  to  rear  and  turn  about, 
and  Jonathan,  catching  the  other's  eye, 
beckoned  him  sharply  to  retreat.  That, 
too,  had  been  Rupert's  conduct  of  the  game 
— to  retreat  in  order  to  leap  forward  more 
hotly  to  the  next  attack. 


As  they  drew  apart,  to  right  and  left, 
Mrs.  Ingilby  touched  her  coachman  sharply 
on  the  arm. 

"  Simon,"  she  said,  "  wake  up  !  " 

Four  pistol-shots  rang  out.  At  the  short 
range,  and  with  such  a  breadth  of  target, 
neither  Mrs.  Ingilby  nor  Simon  could  fail 
to  hit  some  mark  or  other.  The  noise,  the 
sudden  falling  of  riders,  muddled  the  troopers 
beyond  recovery,  and  then  Jonathan  and 
Mauleverer  were  into  them  again  at  the 
gallop. 

When  all  was  done,  Mauleverer  rode 
slowly  back  with  Jonathan  from  the  pursuit. 

"  You  will  bear  witness,  sir,  that  I  know 
how  to  keep  discipline,"  he  said.  "  It  is  the 
one  boast  left  me,  and  I  was  always  fond  of 
boasting." 

Mrs.  Ingilby,  when  they  returned  to  her  gig, 
was  entirely  undismayed  by  the  happenings 
of  the  afternoon.  She  was  bred  of  a  stock 
that  feared  inaction,  but  not  the  good  face 
of  danger. 

"  Present  this  gentleman  to  me,  your 
Highness,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  Mr.  Mauleverer,  by  your  leave."  He 
felt  there  was  no  need  to  lie  a  second  time 
to  her,  but  he  watched  anxiously  to  see  how 
the  plain  truth  would  affect  her,  for  this 
man's  record  had  long  since  been  blazoned 
through  the  country. 

Her  air  of  frank  welcome  changed. 

"  The  notorious  Mr.  Mauleverer  .?  "  she 
demanded. 

He  bowed  gravely. 

"  The  same,  madam,  with  all  my  rags  and 
tatters  on  me.  I  warned  you  that  I  drank 
beer,  and  I'd  give  all  the  Prince's  ransom 
for  one  stoup  of  it  just  now." 

She  grew  impatient.  It  had  been  her  way 
to  judge  men  by  hard-and-fast  rules,  but 
here  was  a  wildling  who  overrode  all  odds 
and  laughed  at  them. 

"  Why  did  you  risk  so  much  just  now  ? 
You  had  us  all  in  your  hands,  and  you  let 
us  go,  and  you  are  wounded.  Why,  Mr. 
Mauleverer? " 

"  I  couldn't  guess.  Perhaps  it  was  need 
of  a  fight  to  brighten  this  dull  meeting  at 
the  Well.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  had 
tested  the  Prince's  skill  at  fence — tested  it 
twice — and  was  loth  to  give  such  a  pretty 
swordsman  into  Bullock  Cumberland's  keep- 
ing. One  does  not  know,  Mrs.  Ingilby, 
But  I'm  here  at  your  service." 

"The  old  priest  at  Lawkland  was  right, 
after  all,"  she  said,  after  a  silence  that 
seemed  long  to  Mauleverer.  "  I  said  that 
a  stain  on  a  knight's  shield  could  not  be 
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cleansed — that  it  ate  and  rusted  in  l)ejond 
help  of  poHshing.  And  he  said  no,  if  the 
knight  found  grace  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly. 
Bat  it  was  a  hard  cleaning,  so  he  said." 

Jonathan  remembered  suddenly  that  he 
was  not  his  happy-go-lucky,  indolent  self, 
but  the  Prince  whose  w-ord  could  make  and 
unmake  a  man.  "  I  have  the  greatest  faith 
in  Mr.  Mauleverer,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
proved  him — twenty  times,  I  think." 

Something  stirred  at  Mauleverer's  heart. 
It  was  many  years  si"hce  he  had  heard  a  man 
say  that  he  trusted  him,  though  his  path  had 
been  strewn  with  women  who  protested  the 
same  sort  of  faith. 

"  I'm  in  your  camp,  it  seems,"  he  said, 
bandaging  a  pistol- wound  with  skill  and 
expedition. 

"Yes,  yes,"  snapped  Mrs.  Ingilby,  "but 
will  you  stay  there  ?  " 

"  Madam,  I  stay  seldom  anywhere.  I  warn 
you,  this  repentance  is  too  good  to  last ;  it  is 
a  new  toy  that  pleases  me.  To-morrow  I 
may  be  drinking  beer  with  his  Grace  of 
Cumberland.     Indeed,  one  never  knows." 

"  Ah,  yes,  one  does  when  one  is  old  and 
racked  with  gout.  I  said  you  needed 
grooming,  sir  ;  but  now  I  think  you  will  do 
well  enough.  Your  Highness,"  she  broke 
off,  with  sharp  intuition,  "  I  was  mad  to  lead 
you  into  this  escapade.  It  might  all  have 
ended  otherwise  if — if  Mr.  Mauleverer  had 
been  what  gossip  painted  him.  But,  indeed, 
I  was  not  altogether  selfish.  My  heart 
ached  to  see  you  before  I  died  ;  and  even  we 
tough  Ingilbys  must  die  one  day,  though  I 
feel  young  at  seventy.  But  there  was  more. 
The  men  of  my  house  need  rallying.  They 
are  loyal,  but  when  the  ride  swept  south  to 
Derby— oh,  they  were  like  the  rest  of  loyal 
Lancashire  !  They  waited,  saying  that  civil 
w^ar  was  absurd  in  this  year  of  grace,  that 
the  Eising,  at  best,  was  so  much  pageantry, 
and,  at  worst,  the  loss  of  lands  and  all.  Ride 
back  with  me  to  Lawkland,  sir.  Show  them 
the  wounds  you've  taken  to-day  ;  tell  them 
you're  in  retreat  and  needing  them.  They're 
men  to  the  core.  Disaster  will  rouse  them. 
Ride  back  with  me,  I  entreat  you  !  " 

She  was  not  herself.  She  was  the  voice 
of  dead  Ingilbys  who  had  served  their  king 
aforetime  and  had  fought  for  him.  Nothing 
mattered.  Her  sons  and  grandsons,  scattered 
round  the  Lawkland  country,  were  dear  to 
her.  They  would  be  dearer  still  if  she  gave 
them  all  to  this  Rising  that  seemed  lost 
already.  To  live  for  the  Stuart  or  to  die 
for  him,  it  mattered  little  so  that  they 
struck  a  blow  for  the  right. 


Jonathan  was  moved.  The  tenderest 
chivalry,  the  wildest  battle-hunger  was  stirred 
in  him  by  this  gout-ridden  lady,  whose  voice 
was  the  voice  of  the  pipes  playing  over  hills 
of  ancient  loyalty.  He  remembered  that 
he  himself  had  been  slack  and  easy-going 
w^hen  the  southward  march  went  through 
Lancashire. 

"  I  will  ride,"  he  said. 

Just  as  Mauleverer  and  Jonathan,  before 
setting  off,  were  wondering  what  they  could 
do  for  the  wounded  lying  under  the  further 
wall,  there  came  a  sharp  rat-tat  of  hoofs 
round  the  bend  of  the  highway.  They 
sprang  to  saddle,  and  waited  with  pistols 
cocked  to  meet  this  new  surprise. 

A  company  of  six  came  into  view,  riding 
at  the  trot,  and  their  leader  pulled  up  sharply 
on  seeing  the  disarray  below  him. 

"  What  is  this,  Lochiel  ? "  he  asked, 
turning  to  the  horseman  close  behind  him. 

Then,  with  the  memory  that  was  exact  to 
the  last  detail,  he  remembered  the  assignation 
at  Our  Lady's  Well,  the  trust  he  had  given 
into  another's  hand  to  give  one  loyal  woman 
her  heart's  desire.  There  had  been  a  hasty 
"  flitting  " — as  the  northern  speech  has  it — 
from  the  camp  in  Kendal,  and  rumours  of 
two  armies  in  pursuit  were  thickening  round 
this  lad  with  the  yellow  hair.  But  he  found 
time  to  remember  the  needs  of  a  gentlewoman 
who  had  asked  to  touch  his  hand  before  she 
died. 

Jonathan  could  only  glance  helplessly  at 
the  Prince.  All  his  play-acting  had  gone  for 
nothing,  it  seemed.  Mrs.  Ingilby,  with  her 
keen  eyes,  could  not  fail  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  royal  Stuart,  here  in  the  flesh, 
and  his  own  littleness.  He  recalled  the 
heart-break  in  her  voice  a  little  while  since, 
when  Mauleverer  had  said  roundly  that  he 
was  not  the  Prince. 

While  he  waited,  not  knowing  what  to  say 
or  do,  the  Stuart  solved  his  difficulties.  At 
the  Well  here,  and  for  this  tryst,  he  owed 
allegiance  to  the  man  he  had  asked  to 
personate  him.  Yery  deftly,  without  em- 
barrassment or  pause,  he  got  from  the  saddle, 
came  and  knelt  to  Jonathan's  hand. 

"Your  Highness,  the  camp  is  struck,  as 
you  commanded.  Elcho's  regiment  is  close 
behind.     The  retreat  is  in  good  order." 

Jonathan  felt  as  if  he  had  been  plunged 
into  a  cold  bath  and  had  risen  spluttering  to 
the  surface.  But  the  chill  of  it  liad  cooled 
his  wits.  "  Good  !  "  he  said.  "  We  camp  at 
Shap  to-night.  I  give  this  lady  safe-conduct 
as  far  as  her  house  of  Lawkland,  and  join 
you  later." 
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"  You  will  need  a  guard  ?  " 

"  None.  I  have  a  friend  here  with  me  — 
Mr.  Mauleverer — and  the  roads  on  that  side 
of  Lancashire  are  safe  enough." 

He  glanced  uneasily  at  Mrs.  Ingilby,  saw 
that  her  keen  old  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
Prince,  and  thought  all  ended  so  far  as  her 
faith  in  Stuartry  was  concerned.  Instead, 
she  turned  to  him  when  her  scrutiny  was 
finished. 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman,  your  Highness  ?  " 
she  asked.  *'  There's  an  odd  likeness  between 
you,  not  of  the  face  exactly,  but  the  high 
brows  and  the  light  in  the  eyes  under 
them,  they  are  the  same." 

Jonathan  grew  gay  from  sheer  relief.  He 
might  have  been  this  great-hearted  lady's 
lover,  so  intent  he  was  on  keeping  her  faith 
in  him  untarnished.  "  He's  a  kinsman,  as  it 
happens — a  Mr.  Stuart  of  the  Isles,  a  finer 
soldier,  I  think,  than  1  shall  ever  be." 

She  rapped  Mr.  Stuart  of  the  Isles  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Be  content,  laddie  !  "  she  said, 
in  her  imperative,  brisk  voice.  "  I'd  go 
proud  to  my  bed  every  night  of  my  Hfe  if 
I'd  heard  such  praise  from — oh,  from  Stuart 
Charlie  !  I  tell  you,  youngster,  we  shall 
ne'er  see  his  like  again  !  " 

A  keen  glance  of  humour  passed  between 
the  Prince  and  Jonathan ;  but  only  Mauleverer 
saw  it,  and  he  held  his  peace. 

From  the  space  behind  them  came  the  cry 
of  a  wounded  trooper,  and  Jonathan  was  no 
longer  an  actor  in  a  play.  He  was  quick  to 
strike,  but  his  heart  was  sorry  always  for  the 
wounded  afterwards. 

"'  The  guard  I  do  not  need — detach  it 
for  service  to  these  wounded,"  he  said 
peremptorily.  "  One  cannot  hear  even 
Hanoverian  cattle  cry  too  long  in  pain." 

In  the  hurry  and  disturbance  of  it  all,  the 
Prince  found  time  for  a  moment's  talk  with 
Jonathan. 

"  Your  pardon.  I  thought  it  a  quiet 
adventure  I  was  giving  you.  I  should  have 
ridden  myself  if  I  had  known.  What 
happened,  Mr.  Standish  ?  " 

"Nineteen  ragabouts  of  George's  happened, 
and  it  was  bonnie  while  it  lasted.  They 
were  led  by  Mauleverer  yonder.  Pass  him 
for  promotion,  sir,  when  our  fortunes  mend. 
They  mutinied  when  he  wished  to  let  us  go, 
and  he  took  my  part,  knowing  the  price  on 
my  head." 

The  Prince  was  too  new  to  England,  too 
busy  with  the  concerns  of  each  day  as  it  came, 
to  have  any  ear  for  gossip.  Mauleverer's 
name  conveyed  no  meaning  to  him.  He 
simply  glanced  at  the  man,  stored  the  features 


in  that  curious  memory  of  his,  and  would 
remember  later,  when  he  had  shepherded  his 
army  to  the  night's  bivouac  at  Shap. 

"  Leave  your  wounded  in  my  care,  Mr. 
Standish,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  If 
you  let  Mrs.  Ingilby  doubt  you  for  a  moment, 
you  lose  my  trust  in  you.  She's  of  the  breed 
I  saw  in  Holyrood,  when  Edinboro's  w^omen 
came  to  dance  a  Stuart  measure." 

The  slant,  ruddy  light  of  the  winter 
gloaming  closed  roand  Jonathan  and  Maule- 
verer and  the  gig  they  guarded  as  they 
made  their  way  to  Lawkland  ;  but  luck  was 
with  them,  for  a  keen  young  moon  won  free 
of  clouds  and  lit  the  darkness  of  the  road. 

"  You  risk  too  much,  your  Highness," 
said  Mrs.  Ingilby,  breaking  the  silence. 

"No  man  risks  too  much,"  answered 
Jonathan  suavely.  "  We  are  here  to  accept 
the  hazard." 

"  So  I  see  life,"  she  said,  with  a  quiet 
laugh.  "Without  hazard  we  should  die  for 
lack  of  salt.     But  the  peril  to  yourself " 

"  Is  just  the  pinch  of  salt  I  need." 

They  oame,  under  the  young  moon's  light, 
to  the  house  of  Lawkland,  grey  and  still 
against  the  grey-blue  sky  that  dwarfed  its 
height.  The  outer  gate  was  open  in  ex- 
pectancy of  Mrs.  Ingilby's  return,  and  they 
clattered  across  the  courtyard  that  had  stood 
a  siege  or  two  in  days  gone  by. 

Jonathan  dismounted,  and  was  patient  and 
dexterous  in  getting  Mrs.  Ingilby  out  of  the 
gig.  The  oddity  of  this  adventure  preoccupied 
him,  and  the  half-light  showed  Lawkland  in 
such  different  guise  that  he  did  not  guess 
that  he  had  visited  it  once  to-day  already. 

"  It  is  only  the  body  of  me  that  is  old  and 
tiresome.  I  give  you  too  much  trouble,"  she 
said  whimsically.  "  The  spirit  of  me  never 
walked  lighter,  your  Highness.  Oh,  I  am 
young  again  !  There's  a  ballad  singing  at 
my  heart.   My  Prince  has  come  to  Lawkland ! " 

She  turned,  to  find  Mauleverer  sitting 
quietly  in  saddle. 

"  Sir,  you  must  come  in,  if  only  to  be 
taught  a  pretty  taste  for  claret." 

"  Madam,  I  am  not  groomed  sufficiently. 
You  were  right.  One  does  not  return  at 
once  from  herding  with  the  company  I've 
kept  of  late." 

"  But,  sir,  I  unsaid  the  gibe." 

"  It  happened  to  be  true,  and  so  it  sticks 
to  me."  His  tone  was  quiet,  half  bantering. 
"  I  knew^  it  once — the  hospitality  w^aiting 
indoors  yonder  for  me,  clean-handed  men 
and  women  w^elcoming  me  as  if  I  were  their 
equal.  No,  by  your  leave,  I  will  wait  here 
until  his  Highness  is  ready  for  the  outward 
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road  to  Sliap.  Two  men  ride  safer  than  one 
these  days." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  shake  his  purpose. 
There  was  a  strength  and  a  sincerity  under- 
neath his  self-derision  that  claimed  her 
admiration. 

"  God  guide  you  safe  to  what  you  might 
be,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  brisk  nod. 

They  went  indoors,  she  and  Jonathan.  It 
was  five  of  the  clock  by  now,  and  the  great 
hall  was  filled  by  a  crowd  of  Ingilbys  and 
neighbouring  squires  just  come  in  from  the 
dinner-table.  For  'the  house  had  always 
been  profligate  of  hospitality,  and  the  reigning 
Squire,  son  to  the  old  lady  who  had  driven 
out  and  home  just  now  to  Our  Lady's  Well, 
loved  entertaining  only  a  little  less  than  he 
loved  horseflesh. 

The  light  of  many  candles,  after  the 
moonlit  dusk  outside,  was  troublesome  for 
a  moment  to  the  old  lady's  eyes.  Then  she 
looked  round  the  hall.  Gout  no  longer 
troubled  her.  She  stood  erect,  her  fine  eyes 
sparkling  under  the  wide  brows,  the  curve  of 
her  nose,  it  seemed,  a  little  more  patrician 
and  dominant.  One  does  not  give  a  life- 
time's prayer  and  effort  to  one  end,  and  keep 
enthusiasm  under  when  the  frank  answer 
comes  to  faith. 

The  company  had  risen  at  their  entry,  and 
Squire  Ingilby  went  quickly  to  his  mother's 
side.  "  You  would  not  tell  us  your  errand, 
little  mother,"  he  said,  "  but  you  seem  to 
have  thrived  on  it.  The  years  have  slipped 
away  from  you." 

His  love  for  her  was  a  thing  cherished. 
She  was  proud  that  all  the  countryside 
knew  Squire  Ingilby's  infatuation  for  the 
sharp-tongued  lady  w^ho  had  given  him  birth. 
But  she  checked  him  now\ 

''  This  is  my  son,  your  Highness,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  quiet  uproar  in  the  room. 
The  glamour  and  unrest  of  the  Rising  had 
been  present  with  these  folk  day  by  day. 
The  men  had  not  ridden  out,  as  their  women 
wished  they  had.  There  had  been  sport  and 
dance  and  much  good  feeding,  but  the 
flavour  of  it  all  had  gone. 

And  now  the  Prince  was  here,  big,  square- 
shouldered,  the  tang  of  the  wind  across  his 
face.  They  did  not  know  how  he  had  come, 
or  the  reason  of  his  visit ;  but  the  sight  of 
him  brought  magic,  playing  like  the  pipes 
through  a  hall  that  had  been  dull  before 
his  coming.  They  were  obedient,  not  to 
the  call  of  this  day's  sloth,  but  to  the  old, 
abiding  loyalty  that  was  in  the  blood  of 
them. 

Jonathan  faced  it  all  with  a  queer  dismay. 


The  white  lie  he  had  told  at  Our  Lady's 
Well,  to  give  happiness  to  one  loyalist 
very  near  the  grave,  was  gathering  weight 
and  volume  round  him.  He  looked  across 
the  sea  of  faces  and  wished  that  he  was 
keeping  vigil  with  the  moon  out  of  doors,  as 
Mauleverer  was. 

Then  he  gathered  his  wits  together.  He 
remembered  what  the  Prince  himself  had 
said  not  long  ago — that  he  would  lose  trust 
in  him  if  he  let  Mrs.  Ingilby  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  he  was  of  the  blood  royal. 

For  that  one  lady  and  her  happiness  he 
played  his  part.  He  w^as  debonair  and  kingly. 
He  jested,  flattered  pleasantly,  cajoled,  as  if 
the  dark  mantle  of  that  leadership  from 
Derby  had  fallen  upon  him  in  reality.  He 
was  taking  a  harder  fence  than  the  hunting- 
field  had  ever  taught  him. 

In  the  middle  of  it  all,  Mrs.  Ingilby  brought 
a  slight,  bonnie  lass  to  be  presented.  "  My 
grand-niece,  Miss  Linstoke.  Thanks  to  a 
mishap  of  her  brother's,  she  carried  the  letter 
that  brought  your  Highness  to  the  Well. 
She's  a  brave  little  Jacobite." 

The  girl  made  him  a  curtsy,  perfect  in 
grace  and  knowledge  of  her  world  ;  but  on 
rising  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  and, 
with  no  word  said,  he  knew  that  she  had 
named  him  liar.  All  his  pluck  went  out  for 
a  moment.  None  but  she  had  the  power  to 
kill  his  inspiration  by  a  glance  ;  and  he 
wondered  how  it  came  that,  at  every  meeting 
of  their  roads,  she  found  him  masquerading 
under  a  guise  little  to  his  seeming  credit. 

He  recovered  gamely.  He  was  not  here 
to  nurse  his  own  private  feelings,  but  to 
keep  the  promise  he  had  made.  Miss 
Linstoke  had  stung  him,  and  the  sting  was 
goading  him  now  to  an  effort  beyond  reach 
of  his  old,  easy-going  self. 

"  I  have  little  time,"  he  said,  drawing 
Mrs.  Ingilby  apart.  "Shall  I  rally  your 
men-folk  to  my  side,  as  you  wished  ?  " 

"  Ah,  speak !  Speak  quickly  and  at 
once." 

With  her  borrowed  energy  she  limped  up 
the  hall,  clearing  a  way  for  him  imperiously 
until  they  reached  the  broad  space,  raised 
above  the  floor-way,  that  was  a  relic  of  the 
feudal  days. 

Jonathan  stood  there,  looking  down  on 
the  eager  faces  raised  to  his.  He  saw  only 
one  face — Miss  Linstoke's,  alive  with  mockery 
and  high  disdain — and  again  he  felt  the 
spur  that  touches  a  man  to  eloquence. 

''  Friends,"  he  said,  "  I'm  here  on  the 
border  of  loyal  Lancashire.  You  would  not 
ride  with  me  when  all  was  speeding  well. 
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but  you'll  ride  now,  when  I'm  retreating 
step  by  step." 

There  was  a  puzzled  silence.  The  Prince, 
with  the  keen  light  in  his  eyes  and  the 
voice  that  did  not  falter,  was  probing  the 
deep  places  of  their  souls. 

"  I  bivouac  to-night  on  Shap  Fell — I  and 
my  good  Highlanders.  There'll  be  sleet  and 
a  bitter  wind  up  there.  I  bid  you  to  our 
supper-party." 

None  broke  the  silence.  This  orator's 
appeal  did  not  ask  for  casual  applause  ;  it 
asked  for  deeds,  and  through  the  hall  there 
stole  a  sense  of  betterment  —  of  gain  not 
measured  by  this  world's  scales. 

Jonathan  had  been  as  they.  He,  too,  had 
let  the  Rising  go  south,  because  he  had  so 
mach  to  do  at  home,  and  would  not  give  up 
lands  and  pleasant  days  to  follow  a  mad 
escapade.  He  had  known  the  shame  of 
inaction,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  a  man 
among  them,  knowing  how  to  handle  this 
brief  homily  of  his. 

"  Men  of  Lancashire,"  he  w^ent  on,  with 
swift  appeal,  "  warmth  indoors  here,  or  sleet 
on  Shap  Fell— which  do  you  choose  ?  " 

It  was  Squire  Ingilby  who  answered. 
"  Sleet  on  the  Fell,  your  Highnass.  I've 
been  yearning  for  it,"  he  said,  with  entire 
simplicity. 

During  the  next  half-hour  there  was 
uproar  and  confusion  in  the  Lawkland 
stables.  These  gentlemen  were  slow  to  be 
persuaded,  but  they  never  did  a  thing  by 
halves  once  they  took  the  venture  up. 

Mrs.  Ingilby  led  Jonathan  away  from  the 
chattering  crowd  of  women  left  in  the  hall, 
and  hobbled  to  the  dining-room.  A  pleasant 
meal  was  waiting  for  him  there,  and  the 
sight  of  it  reminded  him  that  a  ravenous 
hunger  was  on  him.  He  had  done  much 
since  his  last  meal,  and  that  sharp  appeal 
of  his  fco  the  gentlemen  of  Lawkland  had 
sapped  his  strength,  somehow,  more  than  the 
hard  riding  and  hard  fighting  of  the  day. 
As  he  ate  and  drank,  and  felt  life  throbbing 
in  his  veins  again,  he  looked  round  him,  met 
the  clean,  friendly  glance  of  silver  on  the  table 
—  silver  candlesticks  and  silver  dishes — and 
wondered  that  he  had  persuaded  the  men  of 
Lawkland — persuaded  himself — to  exchange 
all  this  for  sleet  on  Shap  Fell.  For  himself, 
he  could  not  have  done  it.  But  he  was  not 
himself ;  he  was  deputy  for  the  Prince  of 
Hearts,  who  led  men  into  the  wilderness 
where  high  endeavour  comes  to  flower. 

Mrs.  ingilby,  fighting  the  pains  of  gout 
that  w^ere  returning  on  her,  saw  the  candle- 
light glow  ruby  round  the  wine-jug.    "  There 


is  Mr.  Mauleverer,"  she  said,  with  sudden 
contrition.  "  I  had  forgotten  him— out 
yonder  in  the  cold.  I  must  send  him  a 
stoup  of  claret." 

"  I  will  take  it,"  said  Jonathan. 

"  No,  no,  your  Highness  !  You  do  too 
much  honour  to  a  young  recruit — a  recruit 
with  a  reputation^  you'll  admit,  that  is 
somewhat  smirched." 

"  I  take  it,  by  your  leave." 

When  he  returned,  he  was  laughing 
quietly.  "  Mr.  Mauleverer's  compliments  to 
you,  madam,  and  he  thinks  claret  suited  to 
the  sunny  France  that  breeds  the  grapes. 
He  drank  it  like  a  man,  but  now  he  asks  for 
a  measure  of  good  brandy  to  cure  the  chill." 

"  Will  he  not  come  in  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  stubborn.     I  like  him  for  it." 

"  Ah,  well,  men  are  as  they  are  made,  I 
suppose." 

She  waited  till  the  royal  appetite  was 
satisfied.  It  pleased  her — and  embarrassed 
her  guest — to  wait  upon  him.  To  her  view 
of  it  there  was  dignity  and  honour  in  serving 
the  Sfcuart  like  a  handmaid. 

The  tramp  of  men's  feet  sounded  from  the 
hall,  and  Mrs.  Ingilby  knew  that  the  time 
for  speech  was  brief 

"Your  Highness,"  she  said  very  simply, 
"  you  have  gladdened  one  old  woman's  heart 
twice  to-day.  You  came  to  the  Well  ;  that 
was  generous.  You  talked  to  my  kinsmen  ; 
that  was — inspired,  I  think.  They  can 
never  say  now  that  the  Ingilbys  feared  to 
meet  the  brunt  of  it." 

"  No  man  thought  they  feared  it.  Their 
courage  was  not  at  any  time  in  question." 

"Your  pardon,  but  /questioned  it,"  she 
put  in,  with  the  old  crisp  humour.  "  Blows 
they  never  feared,  but  loss  of  lands  they  did. 
It  was  another  sort  of  cowardice.  Now 
they're  riding  straight  for  the  loss." 

"  One  trusts  not,"  he  interrupted  with  a 
quiet  smile.  "  There's  to  be  a  battle  some- 
where between  this  and  the  Highlands." 

"  Ay,  yes,  and  you  will  win  it — surely  you 
will  win  it.  I  meant,  they  think  it  loss 
because  you're  retreating.  They  have  made 
the  sacrifice.  It  is  good  to  feel  proud  of 
one's  men." 

When  they  returned  to  the  hall,  the  Ingilby 
riders  were  saying  their  good-byes,  and 
women  were  learning — what  the  froth  and 
bubble  of  peaceful  days  had  not  taught  them 
— how  greatly  their  men  cared  for  them. 

One  little  lady  there  stood  apart.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  farewell  to  give  or  take, 
until,  across  the  turmoil  and  the  crowd,  her 
glance  found  Jonathan's.     He  made  his  way 
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to  her,  because  there  was  no  invitation  in 
the  glance,  but  a  frank  challenge. 

"  Miss  Linstoke,"  he  said,  drawing  her 
aside  into  the  window  niche,  "jou  named 
me  liar  not  so  long  ago." 

"  Your  pardon  " — she  dropped  him  a 
curtsy  maddening  in  its  obedience  to  the 
role  he  chose  to  play — "  I  only  thought  it, 
my  Prince  of  the  toll-bar  gate." 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  winced.  This  girl 
had  the  most  astonishing  gift  of  putting  him 
in  the  wrong.  She  so  palpably  despised  and 
loathed  him  that  he  began  to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  he  were  the  crawling  thing  from 
which  she  drew  her  skirts  away. 

Then  a  temperate  sort  of  rage  came  to  his 
aid.  He  had  done  a  little  to-day,  and  there 
was  much  to  do  along  the  road  he  had 
chosen.  "  You  may  tell  them  all  that  I'm 
plain  Jonathan  Standish,  but  you'll  break 
the  heart  of  one  old  Jacobite.  I  tell  you, 
you'll  break  her  heart." 

"Why,  yes.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
Mrs.  Ingilby  has  been  kind  to  me  — if  I  did 
not  know  what  the  Prince's  coming  meant  to 
her~do  you  suppose  I  should  have  curtsied 
to — to  a  gentleman  of  the  road,  who  boasted 
of  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  not  long  ago  ?  " 

"  I  lost  that  guinea — gave  it  away.  Miss 
Linstoke,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  he  could 
not  conquer. 

She  looked  at  him  with  question  and 
dismay.  "  Are  men's  lives,  and  women's,  a 
game  at  ball  you  play  ?  I  do  not  understand 
you.  These  men  are  riding  out  at  your 
bidding.  You  may  have  a  trap  prepared 
for  them — I  do  not  know.  I  would  warn 
them,  if  it  were  not  for  Mrs.  Ingilby.  It 
w^ould  break  her  heart.  You  spoke  truth 
there  for  once." 


"  Miss  Linstoke,"  he  said  gravely,  "  I 
took  the  Prince's  errand  for  him  because 
they  needed  him  in  Kendal.  Mrs.  Ingilby 
was  so  fierce  and  rare  a  Jacobite  that  he 
was  oddly  attentive  to  her  needs.  Beheve 
me,  he  had  a  whole  despairing  army  on 
his  hands,  and  yet  found  thought  for  her. 
I  am  simply  running  an  errand  for  a  better 
man." 

She  hated  his  dominant,  quiet  surety  of 
himself.  She  resented  the  interrupted  ride 
to  Gretna  with  Mauleverer,  though,  in  her 
prayers  o'  nights,  she  had  thanked  him  often 
for  it. 

"  You  talk  very  well,  sir,"  she  said  sharply. 
"  Have  you  any  proof  to  give  that  you're  not 
leading  the  Ingilbys  into  an  ambuscade — of 
highwaymen,  say,  or  of  the  lower  rogues  that 
his  Grace  of  Cumberland  commands  ?  " 

Jonathan  fingered  the  token  in  his  pocket 
that  the  Prince  had  given  him — a  token  that 
was  a  passport  known  to  all  good  Jacobites. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  hazardous  adventure  life  had 
offered  him  as  yet.  And  he  feared — feared 
helplessly,  because  the  issue  rested,  not  with 
himself,  but  with  Miss  Linstoke. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  have  proof. 
Shall  I  show  it  to  you  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  searching  his  face  to  find 
the  answer  to  their  riddle.  She  found  none. 
He  was  browned  by  the  wind,  good  to  look 
at,  and  inscrutable.  Yet,  through  the  muddle 
of  her  untried  womanhood,  she  found  the 
right  answer. 

''  I  should  disdain  to  ask  you,  sir.  I  think 
I'm  near  to — to  trusting  you." 

He  bowed  gravely  to  her  hand. 

"  That  is  good  hearing,  my  dear  !  "  he 
said.    "  It  will  not  be  cold  on  Shap  to-night." 


*'  HEIGH-HO,    THE    DAFFODILS  I '' 


nr^AKB  daffodils  and  let  them  be 
*      The  flower  of  love  for  you  and  me, 

For  me  and  you ; 
And  when  we  see  them  on  the  hill, 
We'll  sing,  **  Heigh-ho,  the  daffodil  I 
We  shall  fond  lovers  be  the  long  year 
through !  " 

Take  daffodils,  for  they  are  true : 

Let  them  keep  faith  'twixt  me  and  you, 

'Twixt  you  and  me ; 
And  when  we  see  them  on  the  hill, 
We'll  sing,  **  Heigh-ho,  the  daffodil  I 

Though  all  else  fade,  we  shall  true  lovers  be  I  '* 


The  daffodils  in  golden  smocks, 
They  grow  where  shepherds   mind  their 
flocks 

In  wet  or  fine; 
And  when  we  see  them  on  the  hill, 
We'll  sing,  **  Heigh-ho,  the  daffodil  I 

We  shall  fond  lovers  be  in  sun  or  shine!" 
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WHAT  a  bold  conception  ifc  was,  that 
great  imperial  wall  which  the 
Roman  Emperor  Hadrian  drew 
across  Britain  from  Tjne  to  Solwaj,  this 
side  corn  and  vineyards,  the  imperial  peace 
of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
other  forest  and  barbarism,  a  demarcation  as 
sharp  as  that  between  the  civilisation  of  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  !  Not  for  the 
first  time,  a  little  while  ago,  I  stood  alone 
on  those  crumbling  ramparts,  even  to-day 
stretching  in  an  undulating  silver  band 
across  the  Northumberland  fells  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  watched,  as  I  stood,  the  sun  go  down 
and  the  shadows  creep  across  a  landscape 
unchanged  in  its  essentialities  since  the  last 
centurion,  hurrying  southward  to  save  the 
mother  city  on  the  Tiber,  turned  to  take  a 
farewell  look  at  the  splendid  memorial  of 
Roman  power  he  was  leaving  to  barbarism. 
At  my  feet  lay  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
numerous  walled  towns  lying  along  the  course 
of  the  wall,  the  tumbled  columns  of  the 
forum  knee -deep  in  bracken,  the  market- 
place still  paved  with  the  slabs  on  which 
Pictish  hucksters,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  had  spread  out  their  barbarian  wares ^ 


bearskins,  amber  beads,  and  gold  armlets — 
to  tempt  the  legionaries  ;  the  ruts  worn  by 
chariot  wheels  still  deep  under  tbe  archways; 
the  terraces  where  Gaul  and  Umbrian  had 
tried  to  snatch  a  crop  or  two  from  an  unkind 
climate  ;  and  a  little  way  off  the  remains 
of  a  Pretorian's  house,  all  his  ciuming 
arrangements  of  batlis  and  hot-air  flues  still 
traceable  amongst  bracken  and  bramble,  and 
on  a  still  standing  wall  or  two  of  the  villa 
the  time-surviving  flush  of  the  fire  which 
destroyed  it  on  that  fatal  night  when  Rome, 
stricken  deeply  at  home,  shrunk  back  from 
the  outermost  limit  of  her  conquests,  and  the 
wnld  tribesmen  of  the  beyond  poured  over 
the  great  barrier  to  plunder  and  devastate. 

Poor  Pretorian  !  The  oyster  shells  and 
broken  wine  jars  of  merry  feasts  still  lie 
under  the  turf  of  his  courtyards  ;  his 
household  goods — such  of  them  as  were  worth 
hiding — lie  in  the  well  outside,  just  as  they 
were  thrown  down  in  the  wild  retreat ;  the 
little  flowers  his  daughter  brought  from  a 
distant  home  still  blossom  by  proxy  in  the 
crevices  of  the  crumbling  mortar  ;  and  the 
red  shine,  deepening  each  minute  as  the  sun 
drops  down  into  the  west,  is  still  upon  his 
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lintels  and  door-posts.  What  an  exodus  it 
must  have  been  !  As  the  sun  dropped  that 
afternoon  of  my  visit  into  the  far-off  Solway, 
and  a  white  star  or  two  came  out  over 
the  Pictish  wastes,  and  the  gathering  dusk 
softened  the  realities  of  decay  about  me,  I 
could  imagine,  as  though  it  were  happening 
at  the  moment,  the  uproar  of  preparation 
through  that  distant  day,  and  the  retreat  at 
dusk — the  endless  caravans  of  women  and 
children  streaming  southward  ;  the  dust  of 
endless  herds  ol  sheep  and  cattle  ;  the  cloud 
of  slaves  and  camp  followers  ;  the  tumult  of 
foreign  mercenaries  bewailing  a  common 
calamity  in  twenty  languages  ;  the  thunder 


Surely  no  other  seventy  straight  miles  of 
English  soil  have  a  more  striking  story  to  tell 
than  those  which  mark  the  laborious  course 
of  Hadrian's  barrier  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  the  conquered  and  the 
unconquered  ?  Caesar's  part  in  the  subjection 
of  the  southern  portions  of  the  kingdom  is 
familiar  enough — every  school-boy  imbibes 
the  details  with  more  or  less  willingness  from 
his  primers— but  the  tide  of  conquest  when 
it  flowed  northwards  is  followed  less  closely. 
Yet  it  is  picturesque  in  every  detail,  and  so 
understandable  that  it  has  come  about  we 
now  know  very  much  more  of  Roman  doings 
in  the  northern  marches  than   in  Kent  or 
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of  cavalry  on  the  military  roads,  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  Roman  rearguards, 
inflexible  in  disaster  as  in  victory  ;  the  wail 
of  a  great  host  rising  and  falling  as  it  faded 
away  southward  into  the  deepening  night. 
Then  a  panic,  followed  by  the  laughter  of 
barbarians  outside,  and  black  forms  on  the 
inviolate  ramparts  of  the  empire  as  the 
w^atchful  tribesmen  clambered  to  them  ;  the 
ruddy  stars  of  hght  that  sprang  into  being 
on  every  hill-top  and  valley  from  Bowness 
to  Tynemouth — a  necklace  of  fire  across  the 
black  bosom  of  the  evening,  as  mile-castle 
and  garrison,  forum  and  market-place, 
Pretorian's  palace  and  temple  porch,  glowed 
under  Pictish  torch  and  brand. 


Sussex.  When  the  imperial  power  had 
crossed  the  Thames  and,  after  long  fighting, 
established  great  camps  at  Chester  and  York, 
the  legionaries  drove  all  who  would  not 
surrender  into  the  outer  barbarism  of  the 
desolate  country  between  modern  Scotland 
and  England.  This  famous  debatable  land 
deserved  its  name  long  before  mediaeval  moss- 
troopers harried  there.  It  represented  the 
furthest  extension,  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  for  years  was  the  scene 
of  endless  turmoil  and  bloody  raids  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  England,  and  month 
by  month  wasted  the  lives  of  Rome's  exiled 
soldiery.  At  last  things  got  so  intolerable 
that   the   Emperor   Hadrian   came   over    in 
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A.D.  119  and,  with  the  rough  but  effective 
strategy  of  the  time,  built  the  wall,  inflexible 
as  the  Eoman  purpose  itself,  right  across 
extremest  England.  Severus,  after  him, 
repaired  and  rebuilt,  and  there  stands  to-day, 
splendid  in  desolation,  deserted  and  neglected, 
maltreated  by  generations  of  ignorant 
despoilers,  the  self -same  wall  the  Romans  left, 
redolent  in  every  yard  of  the  great  dead  and 
their  invincible  determination. 

If  a  thousand  years  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine, plunder  for  the  sake  of  its  solid 
masonry,   and    hard    usage   of    every   kind 


has  not  succeeded  in  destroying  it,  the 
mind  stands  aghast  to  think  of  the  labour 
that  must  have  been  spent  in  digging  and 
construction  across  all  those  leagues  of  hard 
and  barren  moorland  soil.  Its  several  features 
of  southern  ditch,  vallum,  road,  barrier,  and 
northern  ditch,  lie  close  together,  and  are  still 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  steep  fosses,  grassy  ramparts,  and 
seldom  used,  though  still  available,  road- 
way stretch  away  to  right  and  left,  as 
continuous,  in  spite  of  the  lichens  on  the 
masonry  and  the  veil  of  moorland  ofrowths 
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half   hiding   the    thoroughfares,   as   though 
deserted  but  yesterday. 

Latin  surveyors,  no  doubt,  came  first  and 
roughly  marked  out  the  course,  helped  by 
the  royal  brevity  of  their  instructions  :  "  Sea 
to  sea,  and  let  the  difficulties  take  care  of 
themselves."  And  after  those  surveyors,  who 
looked,  we  may  guess,  more  to  sword  than 
theodolite  for  help,  the  builders  followed, 
many-tongued  legionaries  doomed  to  a  barren 
exile,  and  swarming  British  who  whined  and 
built  under  the  luting  thongs  of  their  task- 
masters. The  linnets  nest  to-day  in  the 
quarries  whence  the  stone  was  brought,  and 
here  and  there  on  the  ledges  whence  the 
blocks  were  taken  you  may  find  even  now  a 
Roman  name — Junius  Brutus,  the  decurion  ; 
Securus  ;    Justus  and  Malthurianus,  worthy 
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brothers  of  hammer  and  chisel,  who  have 
handed  their  names  down  to  posterity  more 
effectually  by  twenty  minutes'  idle  chipping 
Uian  others  do  by  a  life  of  ambitious  labour. 
They  made  that  wall  between  them  sixteen 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick,  while  the  foss 
outside  it  was  ten  feet  deep  by  forty  feet 
across  the  top.  Time  has  worn  it  down  where 
the  soil  is  soft,  and  where  it  is  hard  the  heavy 
blocks  of  black  stone  lie  bedded  in  fern 
along  its  rim,  as  they  were  left  when  history 
was  only  beginning.  Slowly  the  frontier 
barrier  crept  across  the  land,  a  formidable 
white  rampart,  nearly  thirty  feet  in  height 
from  ditch  bottom  to  coping-stone,  clambering 
over  the  Northumbrian  hills  and  dipping 
into  the  valleys,  an  awe-inspiring  work  to 
the  barbarian  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
linking,    one    by   one,   those   masonry   girt 


camps  previously  built,  we  may  guess,  to 
harbour  legionaries  protecting  the  workers. 
Under  the  southern  lee  of  the  barrier  ran 
the  military  road  by  which  supplies  came  up 
from  either  coast,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
off  was  another  ditch,  with  an  earth- bank 
topped  by  palisades,  to  prevent  any  surprises 
from  conquered  Britons  in  the  rear.  It  was 
a  vast  undertaking,  and  when  it  was  finished, 
Rome,  who  was  sparing  of  her  own  veterans, 
garrisoned  it  with  mercenaries  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  Empire.  Asturians,  Batavians, 
Tungrians,  Gauls,  Dalmatians,  Moors, 
Thracians,  were  all  crowded  into  that  ribbon 
of  varied  life  that  for  some  three  or  four 
hundred  years  lay  across  the  English  border 
country. 

What  a  strange   picture  it  is  to  recall — 
those  many  nations 
•  -in  separate   camps, 

all  facing    the 
.  .  *       :     barbarian   and 

.    '  J  -    '      serving  one  distant 

,  '  ,/:-  :  _  master  !  Greek 
must  then  have 
been  one  of  the 
native  tongues  of 
the  borderside,  and 
Frank  and  Arabic 
as  familiar  to  the 
British  hucksters 
who  brought  in 
corn  and  hides  for 
barter  as  their 
proper  tongue  itself. 
Perhaps  at  no  other 
place  in  the  history 
of  the  w^orld  has  a 
narrow^  frontier 
been  held  by  such  a 
heterogeneous  garrison  ;  and,  musing  alone  in 
its  ruined  gateways  and  thoroughfares,  one 
may  imagine  the  motley  crowds,  in  all  the 
garbs  of  the  known  w^orld,  that  must  have 
poured  down  on  feast  days  and  festivals  to 
some  common  centre  ;  the  babel  of  tongues 
astounding  shaggy -haired  tribesmen,  new 
come  from  lonely  huts  in  the  Scottish 
morasses ;  the  blaze  of  armour,  the  dust 
clouds  of  wild  Gaulish  and  Thracian  cavalry, 
sweeping  along  the  military  ways  ;  the  games, 
the  shouting,  and  the  laugliter.  Then  the 
still  nights,  the  purple  starlight  of  the  fells 
in  summer,  the  long  beaded  line  of  watch 
fires  in  the  dark,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
undulations  of  the  land  east  and  west  as  far 
as  eyes  could  look ;  and  in  winter  the 
immensity  of  snow,  with  that  black  line 
drawn,   keen   and  inflexible,  across  it  ;   the 


shivering  garrisons,  sleeping  for  ever  bj 
their  swords,  and  the  Eoman  warders  on  the 
battlements,  staring  through  sle^t  and  storm 
for  the  enemy  that  lurked  across  the  moss- 
hags.  It  is  nothing  less  than  astounding 
that  so  little  written  detail  remains  to  us  of 
the  life  which  Hadrian's  strategy  set  upon 
his  outmost  frontier.  Dion  Cassius  twice 
mentions  the  wall.  Once  he  speaks  of  a 
raid  of  northmen  across  it,  and  in  a  second 


passage  writes  :  "  Amongst  the  Britons,  the 
two  greatest  tribes  are  the  Caledonians  and 
the  Meatae,  the  latter  dwelliug  close  to  the 
wall  wliich  divides  the  island  into  two  parts, 
the  Caledonians  beyond  them."  Herodian 
makes  a  scanty  mention  as  to  the  Roman 
army  having  passed  "  the  fortresses  "  which 
defended  its  territory,  and  Spartian,  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  says 
that  Hadrian  drew  a  wall,  eighty  miles  long. 
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between  Roman  and  barbarian,  and,  in 
another  passage,  that  the  Emperor  Severus 
"  passed  the  wall,  or  vallum,  and  returned  to 
the  nearest  camp  " — post  murum  aut  vallum 


THE    PRETORIUM,     BORCOVICUS. 

missum.  What  strangely  inappreciative 
mentions  for  such  a  subject !  They  serve 
but  the  single  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
great  divide  was  actually  there,  and  for  the 
rest  we  have  to  rely  on  the  abundant  remains 
that  reward  patient  search  and  investigation 
— the  eloquent  ruins,  the  inscribed  altars,  the 
fire-scorched  walls,  the  wells   crowded  with 


household  odds  and  ends,  and  eloquent 
trophies  from  camp  or  mile  -  castle — the 
infinitely  varied  properties  of  a  great  drama 
upon  which  the  curtain  was  never  lifted. 

Above   all,  it   is 
the  inscribed  altars 
.        /     _   ^     .        w4iich  bear  evidence 
;   ,   '•  to  the  life  of  that 

>'  <^      "     .     '  strange  and  solitary 

garrison.    The 
blessing  of  the  an- 
tiquarian is  upon  it 
for  its  piety  and  the 
way  it  recorded,  at 
the  footstools  of  the 
gods,  every  emotion 
of  love  or  hope  or 
accomplishment. 
Here  we  have  the 
hunters    of    Banua 
dedicating  a  lettered 
stone  to   the   jolly 
wood  god  Silvanus 
for  help  with  boar 
and    deer    in     the 
forest    of    modern 
Gilsland.      As   you 
X'ead,  you  can  hear 
again  the  laughter 
of  those  soldier- 
huntsmen  ;    smell  again  the   reek   of   their 
pine-wood  fires  defying  the  northern  winter 
outside  ;    hear,   as   though   you   had    been 
one  of  them,  the  rattle  of  the  coins  as  they 
threw  them  into  the  circulating  brass  helmet 
at  supper-time  to  pay  for  a  memorial  slab 
to  the  memory  of  a  famous  boar  they  had 
killed,  the  shouting  and  the  song  as  they 
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drank  to  the  fun  of  the  Pictish  forests.  Then 
another  altar  commemorates  an  emperor 
newly  come  to  the  purple.  The  captain  who 
had  accomplished  a  dangerous  mission  thus 
celebrates  his  return  ;  the  master  mourns  a 
faithful  slave,  the  husband  grieves  for  a 
departed  wife.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
striking  than  the  testimony  of  these  altars  to 
the  keen  personal  affections  ^vhich  harboured 
under  the  iron  front  of  the  masters  of  the 
ancient  world.  Amongst  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  tireless  struggle  for  dominion 
everywhere  you  find  these  strong  soldiers 
dropping  into  tenderness  for  a  moment  over 
some  grief  that  is  as  recognisable  to-day  as 
w^hen,  a  thousand  years  ago,  it  unnerved  a 
vigorous  arm  and  spoiled  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Now  it  is  a  tribune  spending  two  months' 
pay,  where  pay  was  scarce  and  scanty,  to  erect 
a  memorial  to  his  little  daughter  of  twelve 


years  old  ;  and  there  again  Basertes  the 
Palmyrenian  commemorates  the  virtues  of 
his  Catuallaunian  wife  in  an  inscription  of 
infinite  pathos.  There  it  is  all  on  that  one 
slab  below  the  graceful  figure,  of  a  knitting 
girl — slave  in  Palmyra,  M'ife  in  Gaul,  deity 
in  Britain — and  then  the  Latin  inscription, 
hidden  all  these  long  years  in  the  Northumber- 
land peat,  ends  suddenly  with  an  exclamation 
in  her  own  soft  southern  tongue  :  "  Alas  for 
Basertes  ! "  Were  these  the  last  words  of 
the  fair  slave- wife  as  she  turned  her  face 
to  the  w^all  and  died  of  the  bitter  northern 
winter  ?  Alas,  indeed,  poor  Basertes  !  As 
he  reads,  the  eyes  of  the  modern  tourist  smart 
in  sympathy  with  that  long-dead  grief  of 
yours,  and  he  prays  nearly  as  fervently  as  you 
did,  before  he  turns  away  to  other  things,  that 
the  gods  of  the  shades  to  whom  you  com- 
mended her  were  good  to  your  Palrayrean. 


DISGUISE. 


rvAFFODILS  beneath  the  trees 
'-^        Bend  and  sway. 
Nodding  in  the  evening  breeze 

Lazily. 
Though  you  may  dissimulate, 

I  am  sure 
You're  not  always  so  sedate 

And  demure. 


But,  however  much 

I  confess 
At  your  nightly  revels  1 

Can  but  guess. 
For  although  I  rise  to  see 

With  the  dawn. 
You're  all  settled  sleepily 

On  the  lawn. 


For  whenever  darkness  comes 

With  the  eve, 
You're  transformed  to  elves  and  gnomes, 

1  believe  I 
Elfin  maids  in  yellow  frills 

Curtsey  low, 
Forming  into  quaint  quadrilles, 

Row  on  row. 

try. 


ANNETTE    HEARD. 
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A    FEMININE    KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

By    JOHN    BARNETT, 

Avthor  of  "  A  Queeti  of  Castaivaijs,''  "The  Prime's   Valet,'"  etc. 


TELL  you,  she's  tlie 

sort  of  woman  who 

causes  international 

trouble  !  "  said  the 

Sub  -  Commissioner 

vexedlj. 
Hewasayouugish 

man,   with    a  face 

that    climate    and 

responsibility     had 

aged  before  its 
time.  That  look  of  premature  age  is  common 
in  West  Africa.  Blue-funk  Carson  had  it, 
too.  But  his  eyes  were  always  lazy  until 
things  began  actually  to  happen.  The 
Sub-Commissioner's  eyes  were  grey  and 
steady,  but  rather  harassed.  He  mixed  a 
gin  sling  for  Carson  and  pushed  his  cigar- 
case  across  the  table. 

"  What  is  the  lady  up  to  ? "  Carson  asked. 
"  Heaven  only  knows  !  But  I  believe — I 
really  believe  she's  capable  of  anything ! 
She  gave  me  that  impression.  She  inter- 
viewed me  soon  after  she  landed,  and  she 
spoke  to  me  with  an  awful  freedom.  She  has 
a  frank  contempt  for  all  men  and  their  works. 
It  turns  my  hair  grey  to  think  of  her  galli- 
vanting up  river,  red-hot  for  mischief  !  " 

"  But  what  does  she  want  to  do  ?  "  Carson 
drawled  lazily. 

"  xinything  mad  that  comes  to  her  hand. 
She's  a  tall,  lean  lady,  simply  bubbling  over 
with  misdirected  energy.  She  has  a  genuine 
thirst  for  adventure.  She  didn't  say  so,  but 
I  guessed  it.  She's  got  courage,  I  should 
say,  and  she  has  a  passion  for  backing  up  the 
under-dog  in  any  light.  She  ought  to  have 
been  a  man  !  Then  one  could  have  locked 
her  up  or  even  knocked  her  on  the  head,  if 
necessary.  Being  a  lady,  what  can  a  poor 
devil  do  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  have  shipped  her  back  to 
England." 

"I  meant  to — I  fully  meant  to — but 
she  must  have  read  it  in  my  eye,  and  she 
slipped  away  rather  smartly  in  the  night. 
She's  heading  up  river  this  moment  in  a 
big  canoe,  with  half  a  dozen  native  boys  and 
several  rifles,  and  she's  got  to  be  headed 
back  somehow." 
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"  So  you've  sent  for  me,"  Carson  remarked. 
He  sipped  his  gin  sling,  lying  back  at  lacy 
length  in  his  deck-chair,  tall  and  lank,  with 
a  suggestion  of  ungainHness  about  his  figure. 
But  his  long  lean  arms  were  hke  steel,  and 
there  were  men  abroad  who  affirmed  that 
Blue-funk  Carson  was  the  most  useful  man 
at  any  sort  of  "  scrap  "  in  all  West  Africa. 

"Yes,  I've  sent  for  you,  knowing  that 
you've  got  discretion  of  sorts  and  are  going 
up  river  yourself.  You  know  the  state  of 
things  as  well  as  I.  Pretty  well  every  village 
has  its  grievance  against  its  neighbours,  and 
they've  not  been  quieted  long  enough  to 
forget  how  to  fight.  The  whole  crowd  of 
them  have  periodical  thirsts  for  bloodshed. 
Well,  what'll  happen  if  you  drop  a  firebrand 
like  this  adventurous  lady  of  mine  into  one 
of  those  villages,  and  she  takes  it  into  her 
head  that  its  people  have  a  grievance  and 
are  being  put  upon  ?  She's  the  sort  of 
person  who  must  be  championing  something 
or  somebody." 

"  There'll  be  trouble,  of  course,"  Carson 
admitted. 

"  Yes,  and  I  don't  want  trouble.  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  punish  a  lot  of  poor  devils, 
as  ignorant  and  as  brave  as  children.  That 
lady  has  got  to  be  headed  back  and  shipped 
off.  But  I'm  tied  by  the  leg  myself  at  the 
moment,  and,  anyway,  it  had  better  be  done 
unofficially.     Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

Carson  grinned  and  sat  for  a  moment 
without  answering.  Then  he  got  slowly  to 
his  feet. 

"  Yes,  I'll  do  my  best,"  he  drawled,  and 
he  shook  himself  and  took  his  leave. 

More  or  less  at  that  very  moment,  as  it 
happened,  a  rather  curious  scene  was  being 
enacted.  Four  days'  paddle  up  river  the 
crew  of  a  big  canoe  had  sighted  a  large 
native  village  upon  the  right-hand  bank. 
They  had  promptly  landed  and  made  their 
way  into  that  village. 

Their  leader  was  a  tall,  gaunt  lady,  rather 
untidily  dressed  in  crumpled  holland.  Her 
face  was  long  and  plain  and  sallow,  her  wide 
mouth  had  much  decision,  and  her  brown 
eyes  commonly  held  a  whimsical  gleam  of 
humour.     Her  head  boy,  Tioimi,  who  acted 
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as  interpreter  with  rather  shadowy  quahhca- 
fcions,  had  been  strongly  against  a  halt  at 
that  particular  village.  He  had  said  something 
about  "  dem  peoples  not  like  white  peoples 
berrah  much,"  and  had  recommended  paddling 
past  at  all  convenient  speed.  But  opposition 
to  that  white  lady  was  ever  like  a  red  rag  to 
a  bull.  It  always  converted  a  whim  into  a 
hidebound  resolution.  She  had  insisted 
upon  calling  at  the  village,  and  the  head  boy 
and  his  colleagues  had  been  compelled  to 
follow  her  within  its  gates.  To  a  man  they 
were  gloomily  convinced  that  their  employer 
was  mad,  dangerously  mad. 

Their  visit  caused  much  astonishment  and 
even  more  noise.  Every  hut  poured  forth 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  white  lady 
held  her  way  down  the  filthy  street  with 
leisurely  calm,  glancing  about  her  with 
bright,  ever-curious  eyes.  Mrs.  Herminia 
Poidevin  loved  new  experiences  as  other 
w^omen  love  new  clothes,  and  that  passion 
had  landed  her  in  some  few  odd  places  in 
the  course  of  her  chequered  career. 

The  little  party  came  to  a  halt  outside 
the  chief's  hut.  The  chief  himself,  a  stout 
man  with  a  magnificent  sense  of  his  own 
power  and  importance,  was  not  at  the 
moment  visible.  He  w^as  being  hastily 
forced  into  his  robes  of  ceremony — a  red 
uniform  coat  splendidly  garnished  with  gold 
lace.  The  fact  that  the  garment  had  been 
originally  cut  for  a  much  slighter  man 
rendered  all  state  ceremonies  somewhat  try- 
ing to  its  present  wearer.  But  he  accepted 
finely  the  penalties  entailed  by  high  position. 
The  rasping  of  his  temper  caused  by  the 
discomfort  was  a  point  of  very  vital  concern 
to  all  about  him. 

While  she  waited,  Mrs.  Poidevin  had  to 
endure  rather  embarrassing  attentions.  She 
was  a  glorious  novelty  to  that  village. 
Even  in  these  days  of  feminine  adventure, 
white  women  travelling  alone  are  rare  in 
the  wilds  of  West  Africa.  Under  the 
excitement  the  men  retained  their  dignity 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  their  womenfolk 
were  far  less  restrained.  They  crowded 
about  Mrs.  Poidevin ;  they  fingered  her 
dress  ;  they  even  laid  uncleanly  hands  upon 
her  hair,  xlnd  at  that  point  Mrs.  Poidevin 
struck  with  sharpness.  Her  patience  ahvays 
left  something  to  be  desired. 

"  Stand  back,  you  rude  hussies  !  "  she 
snapped  in  good  English ;  and  her  tor- 
mentors, understanding  not  the  words,  but 
the  gleam  in  her  eyes,  recoiled  with  speed. 

And  then  the  chief  appeared,  heated  and 
suffering  from   a  quite   torturing  restraint 


about  the  waist,  but  regally  splendid  to  the 
native  eye.  He  seated  himself  upon  his 
stool,  and  his  first  questien  was  finely  to  the 
point. 

"  What  presents  has  the  white  lady  brought 
me  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  question  was  interpreted  to  Mrs. 
Poidevin,  and  she  shrugged  her  thin 
shoulders  and  laughed. 

"  The  good  gentleman's  very  human," 
she  said.  "  Tell  him  he  shall  have  a  present 
to-morrow." 

The  interpreter  obeyed,  and,  moved  to 
genuine  anxiety  by  his  surroundings  and  by 
the  expression  in  the  chief's  eye,  fairly 
spread  himself  upon  the  subject.  His 
promises  on  behalf  of  his  employer  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  But  that  chief  had 
received  promises  before.  He  expressed  only 
moderate  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

"  The  presents  should  have  been  brought 
at  once,"  he  grumbled.  **What  does  the 
white  lady  want  ?  " 

Again  the  interpreter,  who  had  endured 
quite  a  good  deal  from  Mrs.  Poidevin, 
unused  to  casual  native  ways,  rather  let 
himself  go.  "  She  is  beyond  doubt  a  great 
chieftainess,"  he  answ'cred,  "  and  rich  beyond 
all  words.  Much  gold  and  ivory  and  rubber 
is  hers  ;  herds  of  elephants  are  slaughtered  at 
her  pleasure  ;  the  fat  of  the  land  is  hers  to 
eat.  But  her  ways  are  strange,  and  she  is 
beyond  doubt  mad.  Hasty  of  temper  is  she, 
and  swift  even  to  strike  with  her  hands " 

Then  Mrs.  Poidevin,  ever  impatient  of 
other  people's  verbosity,  intervened. 

"  What  are  you  chattering  about,  Timmi, 
and  what  did  the  chief  say  ?  "  she  snapped. 

Timmi  wilted.  He  feared  the  chief,  but 
even  more  he  feared  Mrs.  Poidevin.  He 
had  seen  her  at  revolver  practice,  and  her 
skill  was  undeniably  impressive. 

"  He  asks,  what  do  you  want  ? "  he 
answered.   " 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  "  Mrs. 
Poidevin  demanded.  "  Just  understand, 
Timmi,  you're  here  as  my  servant  and  inter- 
preter, not  to  give  your  own  silly  views  ! 
Let  me  have  no  more  of  it !  I  wish  to 
goodness  I  could  speak  the  hideous  language 
myself  !  I'll  be  bound  that  you  mangle 
what  I  say  abominably  !  But  tell  the  chief 
that  I  am  come  as  his  friend,  and  tell  him 
also  that  I  have  sympathy  with  all  who 
suffer  oppression,  and  wdll  help  them  if  I 
can.  I'm  only  a  woman,  and  not  a  bull- 
headed,  childishly  conceited  man  ;  but  I've 
made  trouble  before  now  for  tyrants,  and, 
by  Cleopatra's  nose,  I'll  do  it  again  !  " 
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Tiiiimi  scnitched  his  head  helplessly  and 
did  his  poor  best  with  the  speech,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  ordered  to  bear  burdens 
beyond  his  strength. 

The  chief,  hearing  his  amazingly  garbled 
version,  scratched  his  head  in  his  turn. 

"  Beyond  doubt  she  is  mad  !  What  has 
a -woman  to  do  with  high  matters  ?  But  it 
may  be  that  she  is  sent  with  a  purpose. 
Has  she  rifles  ?  " 

"  She  has  rifles,"  Timmi  answered,  "  also 
revolvers,  and  she  can  use  them  with  the 
skill  of  devils  !  " 

"Yerily  she  has  been  sent,"  commented 
the  chief,  and  took  snuff  unpleasingly  and 
meditated.  "  Tell  her,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  that  if  indeed  she  be  a  helper  against 
oppression,  there  is  work  ready  to  her 
hand."  And  he  spoke  at  some  length  and 
wdtli  vast  heat  about  a  certain  village  half 
a  day's  paddle  up  river.  According  to  the 
chief,  that  village  was  inhabited  by  raging 
devils  under  the  rule  of  a  fiend  whose  moral 
blackness  was  unspeakable.  By  their  greater 
strength  and  by  the  unjust  favour  of  the  white 
men,  they  had  ever  ground  his  own  village 
down  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  superior  rifles 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  white  chieftainess, 
much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  the 
redressal  of  old-time  wrongs.  .  .  .  And  the 
chief  reflected  prudently  that  the  English, 
in  their  queer  way,  certainly  objected  to 
inter-village  blood  feuds  and  fighting,  but  if 
this  mad  white  woman  could  be  mixed  up 
in  the  trouble,  she  would  doubtless  be  held 
responsible  when  it  came  to  a  question  of 
chastisement. 

"  What's  that  ? "  Mrs.  Poidevin  asked 
eagerly,  as  Timmi  interpreted.  "  Unfair 
favour  to  another  village  by  the  white 
authorities  ?  I  know  the  way  of  male 
officials  too  well !  Tell  me  more  about  it." 
And  they  told  her  more,  much  more. 
Mrs.  Poidevin  loved  adventure,  but  her 
keenest  passion  was  for  leadership.  It  had 
been  said  of  her,  by  a  close  observer,  that 
she  would  cheerfully  go  to  the  gallows  to 
assuage  her  thirst  for  power.  Moreover, 
she  was  a  natural  rebel  at  heart,  and  had  a 
genuine  sympathy  for  all  who  suffered  wrongs 
from  the  strong  hand. 

Indeed  and  indeed  the  fears  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioner  were  by  way  of  being  justified  ! 
***** 

Blue-funk  Carson  arrived  in  his  canoe 
just  in  time  for  a  glimpse  of  the  tail-end  of 
the  fight. 

It  had  been  quite  a  stirring  naval  engage- 
ment.    In  six  canoes  that  stout  chief  had 


set  out  with  his  warriors  to  pulverise  that 
overweening  village.  He  had  done  the 
thing  as  stylishly  as  possible  up  to  a  point. 
He  wore  his  crimson  coat  of  office.  It  might 
hamper  his  spear  arm,  but  its  awe-inspiring 
effect  must  be  of  value.  Besides,  the  sight 
of  it  lent  heart  to  his  men.  With  him,  in 
his  ow^n  canoe,  went  Mrs.  Poidevin,  the 
great  white  chieftainess.  She  had  a  revolver 
at  her  belt,  but  she  could  not  help  longing 
fervently  that  she  might  not  have  to  use  it. 
She  lacked  nothing  in  courage,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  chance  all  risks  with  cheerfulness, 
but  she  had  never  been  able  to  conquer  an 
absurd  feminine  hatred  for  the  shedding  of 
blood.  It  is  to  be  surmised  that  she  had 
fought  against  that  feeling  many  times,  but 
it  was  strong  in  her  now.  She  was  assured 
that  her  cause  was  just,  she  simply  loved 
the  idea  of  leading  these  men  to  battle  and 
directing  operations,  but  she  shrank  pain- 
fully from  the  idea  of  killing  anyone  herself. 
We  all  have  our  limitations. 

The  main  idea  of  the  campaign  had  been 
to  effect  a  surprise.  The  hostile  village  was 
to  be  attacked  at  sunset.  The  inhabitants 
would  be  within  their  huts.  A  sudden  attack 
should  more  than  make  up  for  the  disparity 
in  numbers.  That  was  the  simple  plan 
of  operations,  but  the  gods  of  war  ruled 
otherwise. 

By  one  of  those  coincidences  almost  as 
common  in  real  life  as  in  fiction,  the  chief  of 
the  hostile  village  had  himself  conceived  an 
almost  identical  plan.  The  time  had  come, 
it  occurred  to  his  barbaric  mind,  to  twist  once 
more  the  tails  of  those  despicable  villagers 
whom  he  had  so  often  harried.  So  he,  in 
his  turn,  had  put  his  warriors  aboard  canoes. 
He  even  wore  his  own  official  robes,  of  bright 
blue  garnished  with  much  silver  lace.  But 
he  certainly  lacked  a  great  white  chieftainess 
to  sit  beside  him,  and  his  men  lacked  the  half- 
dozen  superior  rifles  which  that  chieftainess 
had  provided;  however,  they  had  plenty  of 
old  -  fashioned  muskets,  loaded  generously 
with  potleg  and  other  death-dealing  missiles. 
They  had  no  doubts  or  fears  ^t  all.  They 
sang  discordantly  as  they  paddled  their  eight 
w^ar  canoes.  And  round  a  bend  of  the  broad, 
gleaming  river  the  rival  armadas  sighted  each 
other,  to  their  mutual  huge  surprise. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Poidevin's  chief  received  a  rude  shock. 
Gone  were  his  hopes  of  a  surprise.  Here 
were  the  hated  enemy,  all  prepared  and 
in  superior  force.  Mrs.  Poidevin,  in  her 
subsequent  statement,  has  left  it  on  record 
that  the  worthy  man  glanced  around  him 
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with  some  fleeting  idea  of  flight.  That 
thought  was  shared  by  her  interpreter, 
Timmi,  wielding  a  paddle  near  to  his 
mistress.  He  groaned  aloud  and  glared  at 
the  water  as  though  contemplating  a  dive. 
One  has  some  sympathy  for  Timmi,  frankly 
no  man  of  war,  but  forced  by  his  adven- 
turous employer  into  a  painfully  false 
position.  Her  recognition  of  his  fears  and 
of  the  chief's  hesitation  roused  all  that 
was  combative  in  Mrs.  Poidevin's  complex 
nature.  She  drew  her  revolver  and  with 
its  butt  tapped  Timmi  smartly  upon  the 
head. 

"  Tell  the  chief,  there  are  his  enemies  !  " 
she  said  concisely.  "Let  him  go  in  and 
fight  'em  !  "  And  to  herself  she  muttered  : 
"  Oh,  Heavens,  Herminia,  you're  in  for  it— 
fairly  in  for  it !  It's  rather  shivery  work, 
but  it's  gorgeously  exciting  !  Better  far 
than  vegetating  in  an  English  suburb  ! " 

Timmi,  with  chattering  teeth,  interpreted 
her  words.  To  the  chief's  credit,  be  it  said, 
they  roused  his  fighting  instincts.  He 
could  not  be  shamed  before  the  mad  white 
chieftainess.  He  stood  upright  in  the 
canoe  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice  delivered 
a  terse  speech  of  exhortation  to  his  men, 
every  word  of  which  sounded  to  Mrs. 
Poidevin  like  vivid  blasphemy.  But  it 
may  be  that  here,  in  her  ignorance  of  the 
language,  she  wronged  the  chief.  Then 
he  fired  one  of  Mrs.  Poidevin's  rifles  into 
the  air,  his  men  answered  him  with  a  wild 
yell,  and  the  six  canoes  leaped  forward  to 
meet  the  advancing  squadron. 

The  chief  had  resumed  his  seat.  Mrs. 
Poidevin,  sitting  beside  him,  revolver  in 
hand,  quivering  with  excitement,  spoke  her 
thoughts  aloud — 

"  Oh,  this  is  fun — ^oh,  this  is  really  fun  I 
I  wish  I  knew  the  native  for  '  Mrs.  Poidevin 
expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  ! ' 
Timmi  would  only  make  a  hash  of  it,  and, 
anyway,  it's  too  late  now  !  " 

It  was  too  late.  The  time  for  speech  was 
ended.  As  the  leaping  canoes  drew  close, 
a  volley  of  musketry  blazed  out  from  either 
flotilla.  For  the  most  part,  the  marksmanship 
was  typically  vile.  Most  of  the  potleg  flew 
high  or  lashed  the  brown  water  into  foam. 
But  some  damage  was  wrought,  as  was 
testified  by  shrieks  of  pain.  It  is  certain 
that  a  ragged  missile  tore  a  passage  through 
Mrs.  Poidevin's  crumpled  gown,  and  from 
more  than  one  canoe  there  sounded  the  shrill 
surprised  scream  of  a  warrior  whose  ancient 
weapon,  loaded  to  the  very  muzzle,  had 
burst  with  dire  effect.     Then,  with  a  crash 


and  a  howl,  the  squadrons  met  and  a  close 
fight  began. 

It  was  a  wild  business  while  it  lasted.  It 
was  fought  out  with  spears  and  clubbed 
muskets.  And  there  was  hate  on  either  side 
to  make  stern  the  fight.  The  men  were 
brave,  with  a  simple  barbaric  love  of  battle. 
The  struggle,  there  is  good  authority  for 
stating,  w^as  always  a  confused  memory  to 
Mrs.  Poidevin.  The  chief's  canoe  had  been 
driven  into  the  very  heart  of  the  melee.  The 
chief  himself,  crimson  coat  and  all,  was 
bearing  himself  in  very  stark  fashion.  "  I 
never  gave  that  fat  man  credit  for  such 
pluck,"  Mrs.  Poidevin  has  recorded.  All 
around  her  men  were  upon  their  feet,  smiting 
and  thrusting  with  their  full  strength,  yelling 
with  a  shrillness  that  seemed  to  split  the 
sky.  The  canoes  were  swaying  horribly,  the 
sun  blazed  down,  the  warm  water  flew,  there 
was  the  reek  of  powder  in  the  still,  close  air. 
A  warrior  thrust  savagely,  grazing  Mrs. 
Poidevin's  cheek  with  his  spear.  The  ancient 
lust  of  battle  woke  in  that  more  or  less 
civilised  lady's  heart.  She  struck  blindly  at 
fierce  brown  faces  with  her  revolver  butt. 
For  some  reason  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
fire.  The  moments  passed  with  the  wildness 
of  a  dream. 

It  was  a  rogue  hippopotamus  that  terminated 
the  conflict,  a  rogue  hippopotamus  crossed  in 
love,  cast  out  by  his  own  kind,  and  bitterly 
soured  in  temper.  The  din  of  the  battle 
must  have  angered  him.  He  came  wallowing 
into  the  heart  of  the  fight.  And  he  meant 
business — meant  it  very  savagely.  Two 
canoes  he  upset  bodily,  rising  beneath  them, 
lifting  them  fairly  into  the  air.  Then  he 
rose  to  the  surface,  with  red  eyes  gleaming, 
with  hideous  blunt  head  agape,  in  search  of 
further  mischief.  And  with  the  very  worst 
intentions  he  brought  peace.  The  warriors 
ceased  to  think  of  battle.  They  knew  well 
of  what  his  kind  were  capable.  The  rival 
squadrons  drew  off  in  sore  disorder.  By 
mutual  consent  they  separated.  The  battle 
was  left  drawn.  The  swimmers  from  the 
splintered  canoes  were  dragged  aboard  by 
their  friends,  and,  sorely  overcrowded,  the 
canoes  were  headed  slowly  for  the  respective 
villages. 

Blue-funk  Carson  had  seen  the  end  of  the 
fight.  Even  had  he  wished,  he  could  have 
taken  no  hand  in  it.  He  watched  the  canoes, 
with  Mrs.  Poidevin  and  her  friends  aboard, 
sweep  past  down  river,  and  he  neither  hailed 
them  nor  attempted  to  stay  them.  Instead, 
he  passed  on  up  river  in  the  wake  of  the 
other  flotilla.     When  he  reached  its  village, 
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he  landed  and <  sought  speech  with  the  chief. 
That  chief  wAs  a  harassed,  irritated  man, 
with  no  especial  predisposition  towards  white 
folk,  but  he  found  himself  giving  fairly 
courteous  audience  to  the  gaunt  white 
trader.  Blue-funk  Carson  had  a  way  of 
coolly  ignoring  any  need  for  timidity  which 
somehow  won  him  safety  and  respect  from 
quite  dangerous  people. 

Next  day  he  turned  up  with  equal  coolness 
in  Mrs.  Poidevia's  village.  He  spoke  with 
her  in  the  hut  which  had  been  assigned 
to  her  by  the  chief.  His  manner  was  easy 
but  polite. 

"  I've  come  to  advise  you  strongly  to  go 
away  from  here  down  river,"  he  began  after 
scant  preamble. 

Mrs.  Poidevin  promptly  bristled. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Very  good  of  you  to  worry 
about  me,  I'm  sure  !  "  she  answered. 

"  You're  in  no  small  danger,"  said  Blue- 
funk  Carson. 

"  But  I  rather  like  danger,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Poidevin. 

Carson  nodded. 

"  Let  me  be  more  explicit.  I  saw  you  in 
that  canoe  fight  yesterday.  Have  you  any 
real  notion  what  would  have  happened  to 
you  if  your  side  had  been  beaten  and  you 
had  been  taken  prisoner  ? " 

His  tone  impressed  even  Mrs.  Poidevin. 

"  Something  rather  unpleasant,  I  suppose." 

"  Ye-es,  you  might  call  that  an  under- 
statement," Carson  drawled.  "  Prisoners 
taken  in  battle  don't  die  easily  up  this  river. 
You  escaped,  by  a  very  lucky  chance,  but 
every  moment  you  stay  here  is  an  added 
peril.  I've  been  talking  to  the  chief  of  the 
village  you  were  scrapping  with.  He  is  not 
pleased  with  things  in  general,  and  he  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  who  turns  the  other  cheek. 
In  spite  of  my  warnings,  he  may  bring  his 
men  along  any  hour.  You  see,  his  witch- 
doctor has  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  your 
courage,  and — he  is  rather  keen  to  get 
possession  of  your  heart  for  ju-ju  purposes  ! 
You  must  please  excuse  these  painful 
details." 

After  a  slight  shiver,  Mrs.  Poidevin  con- 
trived to  laugh. 

"I-  see!  It's  rather  creepy,  but  I  stay 
here,  all  the  same.  I  may  be  able  to  do 
something  for  these  poor,  downtrodden 
people." 

"  Excuse  me,  you  will  only  get  them  into 
bad  trouble.  You  will  only  compel  the 
authorities  to  jump  on  'em  against  their 
will.  If  you  wish  these  people  well,  you  will 
clear  out " 


But  Mrs.  Poidevin  broke  in. 

'*  Oh,  the  authorities  !  I  know  something 
of  men  in  authority.  No  doubt  you  repre- 
sent them  ?  " 

'^  Only  very  unofficially,"  Carson  answered 
imperturbably. 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  rude,  but  you 
can  go  back  to  them  !  I  like  these  natives, 
and  I  have  made  them  respect  me.  I  want 
to  show  them  that  a  woman  need  not  lag  so 
very  far  behind  a  man  !  But  never  mind 
that — I  stay  here  !  " 

Carson  tried  one  more  appeal,  but  used 
his  breath  in  vain.  He  rose  to  take  his 
leave. 

"  Well,  I  can  say  no  more.  You  may  find 
that  I  was  right." 

Mrs.  Poidevin  suddenly  smiled  a  twisted 
smile  that  had  real  charm.  "  If  you've 
finished  arguing,  if  you've  really  washed 
your  hands  of  me,  don't  go  yet.  Stay  and 
have  chop  with  me.  You  can't  convince 
me,  but  we  needn't  be  enemies.  I  like  a 
chat  with  men  who  have  done  things." 

Carson  smiled  in  his  turn  and  stayed, 
accepting  her  hospitality.  And  the  odd  pair 
hit  it  off  well  together.  Mrs.  Poidevin  had 
travelled  far  and  possessed  a  whimsical, 
daring  tongue.  Blue-funk  Carson  was  that 
rare  creature,  a  born  listener  with  talk  of  his 
own  worth  hearing.  They  were  friends 
when  at  last  he  left  the  hut. 

"  I've  warned  you,  haven't  I  ?  "  he  said  as 
they  shook  hands. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you've  warned  me  !  "  laughed 
Mrs.  Poidevin  airily.  "  Most  people  have 
quite  a  passion  for  warning  me  against 
things  !  " 

"  And  now  to  give  very  careful  orders  to 
Imbono,"  reflected  Blue-funk  Carson,  as  he 
made  for  his  canoe. 

And  that  very  evening  Mrs.  Poidevin  was 
kidnapped  ! 

It  happened  just  outside  the  village.  She 
had  one  glimpse  of  a  gigantic  negro,  and 
then  a  sack  was  pulled  over  her  face, 
blinding  and  gagging  her,  and  someone  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant  had  swept  her  up  in 
his  arms.  Even  at  that  horrid  moment  Mrs. 
Poidevin  kept  her  wits  and  her  courage. 
She  even  noticed  that  she  was  held  and 
carried  w^ith  a  certain  restraint  and  care. 
But,  for  all  her  pluck,  she  could  not  help 
speculating  with  a  painful  qualm  as  to  the 
fate  that  lay  before  her. 

She  had  leisure  to  continue  that  trying 
train  of  thought  after  she  had  been  gently 
but  securely  bound  and  laid,  still  blindfolded, 
in  a  canoe.     All  through  the  night,  as  the 
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paddles  swunof,  she  wondered  in  what  fashion 
she  was  to  die,  and  whether  she  would  be 
able  to  meet  her  fate  with  due  courage.  .  .  . 
It  is  even  probable  that  she  found  herself 
regretting  a  certain  sleepy  suburb.  .  .  .  That 
was  an  ageing  night.  In  the  dawn,  wiien 
she  was  unbound  and  the  sack  drawn  from 
her  face,  Mrs.  Poidevin,  for  all  her  valiance, 
looked  more  than  her  five-and-forty  years. 

The  red  snn  was  glimmering  through  the 
white  mist.  T^he  canoe,  with  another,  had 
been  run  againsfc  the  bank,  and  in  that 
other  canoe  she  recognised  her  own,  complete 
wdth  all  its  stores  and  men.  But  it  was  not 
that  which  filled  her  with  amazement.  Upon 
the  bank  stood  the  tall,  lean  white  man  with 
whom  she  had  argued  and  eaten,  and  at  his 
back  there  towered  the  black  giant  who  had 
kidnapped  her  in  so  humiliating  a  fashion. 
Mrs.  Poidevin  gasped. 

"  Are  you  in  league  with  that  black  rascal, 
Mr.  Carson  ?  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  she 
demanded  furiously. 

"  It  means  that  you  must  go  down  river, 
one  way  or  another,  Mrs.  Poidevin,"  Carson 
answered  coolly.  "  For  the  method  I  apolo- 
gise. But  I  told  Imbono  here,  my  body- 
servant,  to  be  as  gentle  as  possible,  at  peril 
of  his  neck,  and  there  was  ^no  other  way. 
Now,  if  you  give  me  your  word  to  report  your- 
self without  delay  to  the  Sub-Commissioner, 
you  can  go  at  your  ease  in  your  own  canoe. 
In  that  case  you  will  see  no  more  of  me  ; 
but  if  you  refuse  to  gixQ  your  word " 


"  Then  I  am  to  be  tied  up  again,  I 
suppose  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Poidevin. 

She  was  wildly  angry.  As  she  thought  of 
that  awful  niglit,  her  sallow  face  was  paler 
than  usual  with  sheer  wrath.  Carson  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  fear  you  will  have  to  go  as  a  prisoner," 
he  answered.  "  But  I  trust  you  will  not  be 
so— obstinate.  Iiam  due  up  river  myself, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  be  compelled  to  escort 
you  down." 

Mrs.  Poidevin  glared  at  him  like  a  trapped 
lioness.  Her  thin  hands  twitched.  Carson 
was  within  an  ace  of  getting  his  ears  boxed  ! 
His  coolness  maddened  her,  but  she  was 
aware  of  her  own  impotence.  For  a  long 
minute  she  stood  in  silence,  fighting  her 
anger.  And  then,  wonderful  woman  that  she 
was,  her  sense  of  humour  came  to  her  aid. 

"  Oh,  I  give  you  my  parole  !  You've 
bested  me,  fairly  bested  me  !  "  she  cried,  and 
she  stepped  aboard  her  own  canoe.  "  I 
wonder  if  we  shall  ever  meet  again,  Mr. 
Carson  ?  " 

"I  hope  so— if  I'm  ever  in  a  tight  place 
and  want  someone  with  real  pluck  to  help 
me,"  Carson  said  seriously. 

Mrs.    Poidevin   flushed   like 
pleasure. 

"  Do  you  mean  that — do  you  really  mean 
that  ?  "  she  cried. 

"Yes,  I  mean  it,"  he  answered  with  real 
respect ;  and  he  lifted  his  hat  as  her  canoe 
glided  down  river. 


a   girl   with 


The  story  of  another  adventure  of  Trader  Carson"* s  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


THE   PROMISE   OF   SPRING. 


npHE  fresh -ploughed  earth  lay  vivid  red 
*      Upon  the  hillside :   brawling  sped 
A  little  stream  upon  its  way. 
Unbroken  hung  the  clouds  and  grey, 
When  lo  I    a  sudden  sense  of  Spring 
Touched  with  its  wonder  everything— 
A  breath,  the  merest,  Just  a  wind 
That  swiftly  passed.    No  more  unkind 
Were  sombre  skies  and  hilleide  bare. 


The  rapid  stream  went  singing  there 
For  very  joy:   birds,  as  they  knew 
The  secret,  joined  in  singing,  too. 
Upon  the  bank,  above  the  stream. 
The  first  pale  buds  of  primrose  gleam. 
As  though  a  vagrant  wind  did  pass 
To  drop  them  there  'mid  the  wet  grass; 
And  in  our  hearts  set  whispering 
The  first  sweet  promise  of  the  Spring. 
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F  all  the  soft  and 
soppy  subjects 
which  are  supposed 
to  be  taught  in 
schools,  easily  and 
by  far  the  most 
rotten  is  that  of 
essay  writing.  It 
wouldn't  so  much 
matter  if  they  gave 
you  something 
decent  to  gas  about — such  as  ghosts,  or  big 
burglars, or  the  torturing  of  Christian  martyrs, 
which  I  happen  to  be  jolly  well  up  in — but 
nearly  always  it's  something  absolutely  sicken- 
ing, like  "Politeness"  or  "The  Advantages 
of  Education."  Last  week,  for  instance,  we 
had  to  do  a  "  comp."  for  old  Crossland — who 
teaches  English,  or  tries  to — on  "  The  Cow." 
Just  as  if  any  decent-minded  chap  wanted 
to  know  a  single  thing  about  the  brutes, 
except  that  they  are  valuable  for  the  rich 
juice  they  contain,  and  that  their  flesh  is 
pretty  generally  used  for  purposes  of  eating, 
when  dead.  Yet  we  were  expected  to  write 
no  less  than  five  hundred  words  on  the 
miserable  customs  of  the  wretched  creatures. 
And  when  I  went  and  swotted  them  up  for 
simply  hours  out  of  a  whacking  big  book  in 
the  ref .  library,  I  got  into  no  end  of  a  row 
on  account  of  it.  In  fact,  old  Crosseyes, 
as  this  master  is  commonly  known  as,  for 
shortness,  also  through  squinting,  actually 
had  the  calm  cheek  to  accuse  me  of  cribbing, 
besides  calling  me  a  callous  and  abandoned 
young  plaguyarist  to  my  face  to  the  whole 
form.  Of  course,  none  of  the  fellows  knew 
what  that  meant,  but  they  ragged  me  most 
chronically,  in  spite  of  it,  and  tried  to  make 
out  that  I'd  got  some  beastly  disease  that 
people  die  of  by  hundreds  in  history.  But 
not  satisfied  with  this  even,  the  swine  went 
on  to  read  out  aloud  every  single  thing  I'd 
written  upon  cows,  for  mere  kids  to  laugh 
at.  Really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
nothing  funny  about  it  at  all,  most  of  it, 
indeed,  coming  clean  out  of  the  book,  and 
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just  altered  by  me  in  places  where  necessary 
to  make  sense.  As  Solomon  says,  time  is 
money,  especially  to  authors,  so  I  can't 
afford,  much  less  fag,  to  write  it  all  out 
again  now ;  but  just  to  show  the  jolly 
goodness  of  it,  this  is  how  it  started  : — 

"The  cow— or  bos,  as  Latin  calls  it — 
is  an  artiodactylous  ruminant  quadruped, 
ungulated  and  pachydermatous  in  parts,  and 
a  mammal.  It  is  well  known  to  scientists 
by  reason  of  its  cud-chewing  propensities. 
These  are  situated  in  its  stomachs,  which 
are  extremely  abundant  and  complex  in 
character.  In  shape  it  is  almost  invariably 
square,  though  rounded  at  the  ends,  and 
supported  by  four  stout  and  strong  legs. 
As  ornaments  to  the  head,  it  wears  horns, 
which  are  sometimes  crumpled,  besides  being 
hollow  and  very  hard,  especially  to  sit  upon. 
The  wet  nostrils  on  its  broad  snout  are 
nearly  always  naked  through  lack  of  hairs. 
At  the  other  extremity  is  a  tail,  which  is  of 
little  use  except  for  purposes  of  killing  flies. 
When  dead,  cows  change  into  beef.  This, 
in  schools,  is  often  said  to  be  horseflesh, 
really.  The  children  of  this  fascinating 
mammal  are  known  as  calves  when  living, 
but  veal  if  deceased.  If  a  cow  is  a  gentleman, 
it  is  called  a  bull.  These  turn  into  beef -tea 
when  bottled,  and  are  used  in  Spain  for 
fighting  purposes,  also  tossing  toreadors. 
Cows  have  frequent  dewlaps,  also  a  bag 
which  secretes  milk  (Latin  lac).  If  tanned, 
their  skin  turns  to  leather,  used  for  boots, 
also  footballs,  because  there  is  nothing  like 
it " 

There  was  heaps  more  like  this,  if  not 
better,  and  every  word  of  it  true.  Yet,  just 
because  I  happened  to  mention  towards  the 
end  that  cows  are  jolly  lucky  and  fortunate 
in  that  they  never  have  to  go  to  school,  or 
do  a  single  minute's  swotting  of  any  sort, 
especially  at  essays,  old  Crosseyes  got  into  a 
fearful  rave,  and  said  that  I  was  guilty  of 
"  abominable  rudeness  "  and  "  gross  personal 
impertinence,"  together  with  many  other 
things  too  numerous  and  vulgar  to  mention. 
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In  consequence,  I  got  whacked  pretty 
severely,  without  time  for  padding  even,  as 
well  as  a  jawing  from  the  Head. 

Then,  on  the  top  of  all  this,  while  I  was 
still  smarting  beneath  the  sore  injustice  of 
it  all,  the  poor  deluded  ass  went  and  set  us 
this  week  a  subject  whicli  I  should  think  is 
the  absolute  limit  even  for  essays  in  schools. 
Ill  willingly  bet  all  the  cash  I  have  in  my 
pocket — which  happens  to  be  twopence  and 
a  stamp  with  no^gum  on  it — that  none 
of  you  can  guess  what  ifc  was.  Bat,  as 
you'd  be  dead  certain  to  lose  in  any  case, 
rU  tell  you. 

It  was  ''  Mannerisms."  Now,  I  know  a 
good  bit  about  manners,  especially  through 
getting  rather  seriously  jawed  about  them 
the  other  day  by  a  master  called  Baxter, 
wdien  I  happened  to  come  into  his  class  with 
my  cap  on  and  whistling.  He  said  that  they 
made  man,  and  several  other  things  which  I 
didn't  fully  understand,  except  that  errand- 
boys  haven't  got  them,  nor  navvies,  though 
gentlemen  have — at  any  rate,  when  in  public. 
As  a  result  of  this,  I  got  a  big  "  impot,"  and 
have  remembered  all  about  them  ever  since. 
But  when  it  came  to  mannerisms,  I  was 
clean  up  the  pole,  just  like  Doctor  Cook,  who 
discovered  it,  likewise  Peary.  To  begin  with, 
I  hadn't  even  so  much  as  heard  the  mere 
word  before,  and  when  I  rushed  off  to 
consult  a  dictionary,  I  found  it  to  be  of  little 
assistance,  if  any,  though  the  preface  made 
out  that  it  was  a  jolly  good  and  important 
one.  It  said,  "  Mannerism  is  a  constant  or 
excessive  adherence  to  one  manner,  style,  or 
peculiarity,  more  especially  of  literary  or 
artistic  treatment,"  and  a  lot  more  like 
that,  W'hich  was  no  earthly  use  to  me,  or 
anyone  else  either,  I  should  think,  excepting 
schoolmasters  and  ancient  Members  of 
Parliament. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  the  beastly  essay  had  got 
to  be  done,  so,  the  dictionary  having  failed 
me  most  utterly,  I  went  to  a  kid  here  called 
Foley,  wlio  happens  to  be  my  sort  of  cousin, 
and  in  the  Sixth.  In  most  respects,  this 
chap  is  extremely  soppy,  and  wears  spectacles 
through  much  swotting  ;  and  though  in  age 
he  is  nearly  a  year  older  than  me,  I  could 
fight  him  quite  easily  with  only  one  fist  and 
mj  hands  tied.  So  I  said  to  him,  when  I 
caught  him  by  himself — • 

"Please,  Gerald,  will  you  tell  me  what 
mannerisms  are,  because  I've  got  to  write 
a  jolly  important  essay  about  them  for 
to-morrow." 

At  this  he  looked  generally  soft  and  said — 

**  Mg-nnOTsmS;  Masters !      Let  me  see,  I 


think  I've  heard  that  word  before.  Do  you 
mind  saying  it  again  ?  " 

"M-A-N — man,  E-R — er,  also  isms,  and 
look  here,  if  you  don't  tell  me  what  they  are 
jolly  soon,  I'll  smack  you  over  the  snout, 
likewise  in  the  eyeballs." 

"  All  right,  old  man,"  he  answered,  "  don't 
excite,  and  just  give  me  time  to  think.  But, 
I  say,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  consult 
Webster." 

This  Webster  is  a  measly  pal  of  his,  who 
wears  mittens  in  winter  and  always  wins 
prizes  for  Scripture.     So  I  said — 

"  If  Webster's  any  good  to  you,  well  and 
good.     Fetch  the  brute  in." 

After  they  had  discussed  the  business 
together  for  long  in  secrecy,  my  cousin  said— 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  what  it 
means  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  you  silly  goat — that's  what 
I'm  here  for.  So  buck  up  and  tell  me,  or 
else  I'll  give  you  a  clout  right  across  the 
gazeke,  otherwise  known  as  gesische,  which 
is  German  for  it." 

"  All  right,  old  man,  don't  excite.  If 
you  are  sure  you  really  want  to  know,  and 
aren't  merely  kidding,  it's  this  :  a  mannerism 
is  just — well,  it's  just  a  mannerism,  isn't  it, 
Willy  ?  " 

He  always  calls  his  wretched  chum  Willy 
in  private,  that  being  just  the  soft  sort  of 
name  you'd  expect  to  find  in  such  an  arrant 
ass.  At  this  Webster  tried  to  look  jolly 
wise,  but  failed  utterly  ;  then  he  stroked  the 
place  where  he  thinks  his  moustache  is,  and 
coughed  and  said — 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Yes,  certainly.  You 
see,  to  us  men  in  the  Sixth,  the  meaning  of 
such  words  is  painfully  obvious,  through  our 
great  knowledge  of  classics." 

"  Oh,  shut  up  about  your  miserable  classics 
and  talk  sense  !  Do  you  know  wdmt 
mannerisms  are  when  they  are  at  home,  or 
don't  you  ?  " 

"Well,  it's  this  way.  A  mannerism  is  a 
thing  that  you  have,  so  to  speak,  and  other 
people  haven't  got,"  my  cousin  said. 

"  Oh,"  I  answered,  trying  to  understand, 
"I  suppose  that  your  funny  mug  is  a 
mannerism,  then  ?  " 

"  No,"  Webster  explained,  "  Foley's  face 
is  simply  an  unfortunate  dispensation  of 
Nature,  which  he  can't  help.  Mannerisms, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  things  you  can 
get  rid  of  if  you  want  to  and  try  hard 
enough." 

"  Something  like  bad  tanners,  you  mean." 

"Precisely.  But  then  counterfeit  coins 
can    hardly    be    regarded    as    mannerisms, 
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properly  speaking,  because  they  aren't  really 
part  of  you." 

"  Is  talking  rot  a  mannerism  ?  "  I  asked 
him.  "  Because,  if  it  is,  I  should  think  you 
are  just  made  of  them.  But,  look  here,  if 
you  don't  mind,  you  might  make  a  few 
notes  on  the  subject  and  give  them  to  me 
later.  I've  got  to  go  now  and  change  for 
footer." 

"  But  wouldn't  that  be  perilously  near  to 
cheating  ?  "  Foley  remarked,  with  his  usual 
softness. 

"  Cheating  be  blowed  !  You  don't  think 
that  I  would  be  such  a  chump  as  to  copy 
the  piffling  sort  of  stuff  that  you  two 
blighters  would  write.  I  merely  want  it 
just  to  use  as  what  old  Crosseyes  calls  a 
sinoxes,  or  something." 

"  Synopsis,  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  all  right,  sin  anything  you  like,  as 
long  as  you  get  it  done  !  And  send  it  along 
to  my  study  when  it's  finished.  Tiviggez- 
vous,  mes  enfants  ?  So  long,  then  ;  likewise 
pip-pip !  " 


It  was  there  all  right  when  I  got  back 
from  footer,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
forgot  all  about  the  thing  till  just  before 
prep.,  when  I  sat  down  to  swot  at  the 
miserable  essay  in  earnest.  On  inspecting 
the  sickening  synopsis  of  these  Sixth  Form 
chaps,  I  found  it  to  be  most  awful  bilge,  as 
was  only  to  be  expected,  and  bung-full  of 
dictionary  words,  including  Latin  and  many 
other  deadly  languages.  At  first  I  and  Mac 
—who  is  my  study  chum — could  not  make 
the  least  bit  of  sense  out  of  it  ;  but  in  the 
end,  with  the  help  of  two  bottles  of  pop  and 
some  sausages,  we  began  to  see  dayhght,  like 
hens  do  before  crowing,  and,  as  a  result  of 
dire  swotting,  I  turned  out  what  we  both 
agreed  was  a  ripping  good  and  interesting 
essay. 

So  next  morning,  when  the  fatal  hour  for 
showing  it  up  arrived,  I  was  feeling  pretty 
bucked  with  myself,  and  rather  looking 
forward  to  the  English  lesson,  which,  as  a 
rule,  I  loathe  utterly.  Generally  old  Cross- 
eyes  just  squints  at  the  chaps'  comps.  as  he 
collects  them,  and  afterwards  carts  them  off 
to  his  den  for  the  purposes  of  marking. 
Then  next  week  he  returns  them,  unless  he 
forgets — which  often  happens— with  blue- 
pencil  notes  in  the  margins,  and  often  rude 
and  rotten  remarks  at  the  end,  such  as, 
for  instance  :  "  Keplote  with  every  form  of 
puerile  impertinence,"  or  "The  writer's 
intelligence  is  appreciably  lower  than  that  of 


an  imbecile  chimpanzee,"  or  "  The  supreme 
hideousness  of  the  author's  caligraphy 
is  only  exceeded  by  the  execrable  banality 
of  his  excogitations,"  or  "  Lamentably 
lacking  in  everything  but  illiteracy,"  or 
"  This  essay  reveals  the  appalling  depths  of 
mental  depravity  to  which  the  perpetrator's 
intellectuality  has  descended."  All  of 
these  statements,  in  fact,  the  brute  has  made 
about  my  own  essays  this  term  ;  but,  of 
course,  nobody  takes  the  least  bit  of  notice 
of  them,  because  they  merely  prove  the 
long-winded  and  pompous  nature  of  the  poor 
deluded  ass,  besides  being  untrue.  How- 
ever, this  time  my  essay  was  so  jolly  good 
and  interesting  in  every  way  that  I  felt 
dead  sure  that  he  couldn't  possibly  find  a 
single  thing  in  it  to  grouse  at,  however  hard 
he  tried. 

After  we  had  been  waiting  about  ten 
minutes  for  old  Crosseyes  to  appear — 
which  in  itself  was  nothing  unusual,  he 
being  a  chronic  all-round  slacker — the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  who  should  enter  but 
the  Head  ! 

He  said  :  "I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have 
to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Crossland  is  suffering 
from  a  slight  matutinal  indisposition, 
which  will  preclude  him  for  a  period  from 
presiding  over  your  pedagogy  in  person.  So 
I  have  decided  for  the  nonce  myself  to 
conduct  you  to  the  pleasant  and  pellucid 
Pierian  springs " 

He  always  talks  as  though  he  had  just 
finished  swallowing  half  a  dozen  dictionaries, 
and  this  time  he  had  a  daft  grin  on  his  face, 
as  though  he  expected  us  to  be  jolly  pleased 
about  it.  Of  course,  most  of  us  did  not  twig 
in  the  least  bit  what  he  was  driving  at ;  but 
Kid  son,  who  is  a  swot,  said  :  "  Please,  sir, 
thank  you,  sir." 

"  The  special  branch  of  linguistic  instruc- 
tion which  is  provided  in  your  curriculum 
for  this  particular  period  is,  I  understand, 
that  of  composition  in  the  vulgar  tongue  or 
vernacular.  May  I  venture  to  inquire  the 
subject  appointed  for  to-day's  academic 
disputation  ?  " 

"Mannerisms,  sir,"  all  of  us  answered 
who  understood  the  question. 

"Ah,  mannerisms  !  A  most  fascinating 
and  alluring  theme,  surcharged  with  infinite 
potentialities  of  variegated  imaginative 
development.  Therefore,  my  dear  Masters, 
be  so  good  as  to  stand  erect  and  declaim  to 
us  your  thesis." 

I  was  so  utterly  staggered  at  his  even 
knowing  so  much  as  my  name  that  I  blushed 
and  stammered — 
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"  Me,  sir  ?     Did  you  say  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  did,  indeed,  uncomprehending  youth. 
Proceed  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  read  it  all,  sir,  or  just 
pick  out  the  best  bits,  sir  ?  " 

"Each  single  syllable,  sir,  without  the 
smallest  expurgation  or  scintilla  of  trans- 
mogrification." 

He  said  this  so  jolly  sternly  that  my  heart 
seemed  suddenly  to  sink  right  down  to  the 
bottom  of  my  boots  as  I  started  : — 

" '  Essay  on  Mannerisms,  by  Norman  K. 
Masters.     Form  4,  Up.'  " 

"  Speak  up,  my  good  lad,  and  cease  to 
mumble  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  your 
interior  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir — very  good,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  *  The  frightful  importance  of  mannerisms 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  History  is  full  of 
them,  likewise  literature.'  " 

"  A  little  hyperbolical,  but  proceed  !  " 

"  '  Look  at  Napoleon,  for  instance,'  I  went 
on.  '  Why  did  he  always  have  his  photo 
taken  in  a  cocked  hat,  with  his  arms 
folded  ? ' " 

"Ah,  you  have  perpetrated  an  unpardon- 
able anachronism,  I  fear !  But  supply  us 
with  the  answer  to  your  curious  conun- 
drum." 

"  '  It  was  merely  his  mannerism  ;  but  this 
alone  made  Prance  what  it  is  to-day.'  " 

"x4n  ingenious  yet,  I  fear,  not  unim- 
pregnable  hypothesis,"  the  Head  interrupted 
rudely.     "  Continue  !  " 

"  '  Then  again,  take  Hamlet.  If  the  poor 
chap  hadn't  always  kept  on  messing  about 
with  a  dagger  and  saying  to  himself,  "  To 
be  or  not  to  be  !  "  very  likely  Shakespeare 
would  never  have  heard  of  him.  It  was 
just  his  mannerism,  like  marrying  was  with 
Henry  YIII.,  or  shooting  teddy  bears  and 
making  speeches  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Again, 
what  about  Wellington  ? '  " 

"  Yes,  enlighten  your  comrades  as  to  the 
pet  mannerisms  of  the  Iron  Duke." 

" '  His  beak,  in  a  way,  was  only  a 
mannerism  ;  yet,  if  he  hadn't  gone  and  got 
it  broken  on  the  playiug  fields  of  Eton,  would 
Waterloo  ever  have  been  won  ?    No ! ' " 

"  The  legend  is  apocryphal,  I  am  afraid. 
But  resume." 

"  '  The  valiant  Nelson,  too,  the  dauntless 
hero  of  Trafalgar,  had  many  mannerisms, 
such  as  always  putting  his  telescope  to  the 
eye  that  was  not  there,  and  wearing  medals 
all  over  his  waistcoat  in  battles,  besides 
expecting  every  man  to  do  his  duty.' " 

"  Your  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
mannerism  appear  to  be  grievously  lacking 


in  precision,  not  to  say  exactitude.  But 
go  on." 

" '  Descending  now  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  as  Gladstone  once  said  to 
Dizzy  in  Parliament '  " 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  occasion  you  refer 
to.     However,  we  will  let  that  pass." 

"  '  Look  at  schoolmasters  ! '  " 

"  I  trust,  my  good  lad,  that  you  are  not 
daring  to  insinuate  that  the  preceptors  of 
youth  are  for  one  moment  to  be  included  in 
the  category  of  the  ridiculous  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  certainly  not,  sir.  It's  only 
what  it  says  in  the  essay.  Please,  sir,  shall 
I  go  on  ?  " 

"  By  all  means — immediately,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Your  remarks  upon  the  noble 
profession  with  which  I  have  the  proud 
honour  and  privilege  of  being  associated 
should  prove  full  of  interest  and  instruction 
to  your  confreres  r 

" '  Schoolmasters,'  I  went  on,  reading 
from  my  essay,  '  are  well  known  to  be 
peculiar,  because  of  their  mannerisms. 
Some  of  these  are  useful  and  necessary,  such 
as  using  long  words  and  wearing  caps  and 
gowns,  and  caning  ;  but  others,  again,  are 
extremely  unwholesome  and  objectionable 
in  every  way.'  " 

"  Ah,  indeed  !     Pray  proceed." 

"  Wearing  green  waistcoats  in  school  is  a 
mannerism,  together  with  pink  ties  and 
striped  socks.  Also  frequently  curling  the 
moustache.'  " 

At  this  some  silly  asses  started  giggling, 
thinking  me  to  be  referring  to  Crossland, 
who  does  all  these  things  rather  chronically. 
Whereupon  old  Sandy  grew  jolly  ratty,  and, 
glaring  most  tragically,  shouted — 

"  Cease  this  unseemly  and  ill-timed  hilarity, 
and  remember  that  you  are  in  an  educational 
academy,  not  at  a  pantomime  !  If  I  detect 
again  the  slightest  symptom  of  this  insidious 
spirit  of  ribald  laughter  and  brazen 
buffoonery,  I  shall  put  every  one  of  you 
down  for  detention  !  " 

He  paused  for  purposes  of  breathing, 
looking  jolly  rummy  and  purple  about  the 
gills.     Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said — 

"And  now  please  to  resume  your  inter- 
rupted recitation,  my  young  friend." 

"  Please,  sir,  I'm  feeling  rather  queer, 
sir,  so  I  would  much  rather  not,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

"  Feeling  queer  !  What  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  Do  you  dare  to  set  at  defiance  the 
voice  of  supermagisterial  authority  ?  Unless 
you  continue  at  once,  I'll  have  you  put 
down  for  detention." 
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"All  right,  sir,"  1  auswered  sadly.  "  But 
I  don't  think  you'll  like  the  next  bit, 
sir," 

"  What  I  like,  sir,  and  what  I  insist  upon 
having,  is  absolute  and  implicit  obedience  in 
my  pupils.     Do  you  follow  me,  six  ? " 

"  Yes,    sir,    certainly.       Well,    it    says : 


turned  upon  him  slowly  in  consequence  and 
cried — 

"  Did  you  speak  there,  or  did  my  auditory 
organs  deceive  me  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  I  merely  smiled,  sir — just  sort 
of  out  loud,  sir." 

*'  And  what,  may  I  ask,  was  the  cause  of 


'  Please,  sir,  I  had  a  funny  thought,  sir,'  said  Silcock,  stuffing  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth." 


'  Sticking  one's  specs,  on  the  extreme  end  of 
the  snout  is  a  mannerism  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  headmasters,  also  sucking  lozenges 
in  school  and  frequent  snoozing.'  " 

Thereupon  a  swine  called  Silcock,  who  is 
my  deadliest  enemy,  and  hates  me  worse 
than  poison,  had  to  go  and  simply  explode, 
out  of  pure  spite,  which  shows  what  a  low 
cad  he  is  in  every  way.     And  so  old  Sandy 


your  daring  to  perpetrate  so  hideous  an 
outrage  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  I  had  a  funny  thought,  sir," 
said  Silcock,  stuffing  his  handkerchief  in  his 
mouth. 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  May  I  inquire  as  to  its 
nature  ? " 

"I  thought  that  Masters  was  trying  to 
pull  your  leg,  sir." 
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"  To  pull  my  leg  I  Have  you  actually  the 
barefaced  effrontery  to  suggest  that  one  of 
my  pupils  would  venture  to  attempt  such  a 
gross  and  unprecedented  act  of  familiarity  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  a  manner  of  speaking,  sir. 
I  meant  that  he  wanted  to  '  get  at '  you,  sir." 

"  To  get  at  me,  sir — his  headmaster,  seated 
here  ex  cathedra  et  in  loco  parentis.  Explain 
yourself,  sir,  instanter !  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  only  thought  that  the  bit 
about  lozenges  ^nd  snoozing  was  intended  to 
refer  to  you,  sir." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?  And  on  what 
possible  grounds,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  you  sometimes  do,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  old  Sandy  simply 
roared.  "  Leave  the  room  at  once,  sir  !  In 
the  whole  thirty-five  years  of  my  scholastic 
experience,  I  have  never — I  say  never — been 
subjected  to  such  unpardonable  insults  !  Get 
out,  sir,  before  I  forget  myself  and " 

Silcock  didn't  wait  for  any  more — he  just 
scooted  without  further  delay. 

"  And  now.  Masters,"  the  Head  continued, 
when  he  had  calmed  down  a  little,  "  proceed 
with  your  excursus." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  If  you  really  would  like 
to  hear  it,  it  says  :  '  Then,  again,  if  you  are 
a  French  master,  you  keep  on  saying  "  Zero  " 
when  you  mean  nought  for  the  lesson,  and 
"  Pray  don't  excite,  mes  jeunes  amis,''^  and 
"  Ah,  you  are  von  Dutch  peeg,  I  take  eet  !  " 
These  are  just  mannerisms,  and  don't  matter 
really,  besides  being  funny  to  listen  to.' " 

On  hearing  this,  the  Head  sort  of  croaked 
and  said — 

"  Will  one  of  you  kindly  interpret  to  me 
the  meaning  of  these  curious  and  cryptic 
utterances." 

Of  course,  nobody  answered  for  long  ;  but 
then  Kidson,  who  is  a  beast,  put  up  his 
hand  and  said — 

"  Please,  sir,  I  believe  I  know,  sir." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  Pray,  then,  be  so 
good  as  to  explain." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see,  sir,  it's  this  way, 
sir.  Those  are  some  of  the  remarks  that 
Mr.  Frogmann,  the  French  master,  keeps 
on  making  in  Form  ;  so  I  suppose  Masters 
just  introduced  them  as — well,  as  sort  of 
illustrations,  sir." 

'*  I  see  nothing,  sir,"  the  Headmaster,  who 
was  by  this  roused  to  utter  rattiness,  replied, 
"  save  that  you,  0  miserrime  puer,  are  by 
your  statement  confessing  yourself  an 
accomplice  to  the  crime — revealing  yourself, 
indeed,  an  accessory  both  before  and  after 
the  fact.  Sir,  you  are,  in  short,  a  criminal  of 
the  deepest  dye,  sir  !    You  have  wantonly  and 


outrageously  transgressed  every  single  law  of 
academic  propriety  !  Do  you  understand, 
sir  ? " 

"  Ye — yes,  sir,"  Kidson  admitted  sorrow- 
fully, looking  very  white  and  blubbing  most 
frantically.  "  Please,  sir,  I  didn't  mean  to 
make  you  mad  !  " 

"  Make  me  mad  I  You  actually  have  the 
audacity  to  accuse  your  Headmaster — your 
supreme  exemplar  of  corporal  and  intellectual 
sanity — of  being  a  victim  to  the  dread  disease 
of  dementia  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  no,  sir.  I  don't  mean  what 
you  mean,  sir,"  said  the  miserable  Kidson, 
his  tears  splashing  down  on  his  desk  very 
loudly.  "I  only  meant,  sir,  that  I  didn't 
intend  to  get  you  hairy." 

"  Hairy !  You  have  the  unparalleled 
impertinence  to  stand  there  and  state,  on 
the  very  top  of  your  monstrous  imputation 
of  insanity,  that  I  am  afflicted  also  with 
excessive  capillosity  I  Consider  yourself 
expelled,  sir,  and  be  very  thankful  that 
there  is  no  severer  and  more  condign  a 
punishment  at  my  command.  Go,  therefore, 
immediately  and  pack  your  trunks.  But 
stay — I  will  myself  accompany  you  to 
supervise  your  labours." 

They  went,  to  my  utter  relief  and  joy  ; 
for,  in  this  way,  what  books  call  the  vials  of 
wrath  of  the  Headmaster  were  turned  away 
from  me  and  my  essay  on  mannerisms.  We 
none  of  us  cared  the  least  bit  what  happened 
to  Kidson,  he  being  a  miserable  specimen  in 
all  respects,  and  no  good  for  anything  except 
sneaking  and  swotting.  But  in  the  end 
things  turned  out  all  right  for  him  even, 
because  he  fell  into  such  a  frightful  fit  of 
blubbing  at  the  mere  thought  of  being 
expelled,  that  the  Head,  who  is  not  a  bad 
sort  in  his  way,  in  spite  of  his  terrifical 
rattiness  when  roused,  softened  towards  him, 
tlirough  fear  of  his  dying,  and  merely  had 
him  severely  whacked  by  the  Sergeant. 

And  as  for  me,  I  never  heard  a  single  thing 
more  about  my  wretched  "  Mannerisms," 
which  just  shows  that  even  one's  bitterest 
enemies  may  often  do  one  a  jolly  good  and 
useful  turn  without  meaning  it,  as  Silcock 
and  Kidson  did  in  this  case  for  me. 

And  also  these  events  prove  that  a  man 
can  have  the  very  best  intentions  in  the 
world — as  I  had  when  I  swotted  for  hours 
at  that  blooming  synopsis  just  so  as  to  make 
my  essay  bright  and  interesting,  and  so 
buck  old  Crosseyes,  who  always  tells  us  to 
introduce  a  topical  interest  where  possible — 
and  yet  get  not  the  slightest  credit  or  praise 
for  them  in  the  long  run. 
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AM  glad  that  you 
have  come,  Oliver," 
said  my  Aunt  Sarah, 
giving  me  two 
fingers. 

I  studied  her 
carefully.  The  glad- 
ness was  evidently 
repressed. 

"  Your  note  was — 

er — emphatic,   if    a 

little    vague,"    I    replied.       That,    by    the 

way,   describes    the    general   tenor    of    her 

correspondence. 

"I  meant  to  be  emphatic— the  vagueness 
was  probably  your  fault.  I  really  am  at  my 
wits'  end." 

"  Eeally  !  "  I  murmured. 
"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  interrupt  with  mean- 
ingless ejaculations.    Jean  is  impossible." 

My  Cousin  Jean  was  so  often  that  that  I 
made  no  comment. 

'*  You  say  nothing.  Eeally,  Oliver,  I 
looked  for  a  little  sympathy.  Why,  after 
my  experience,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  did." 

"  My  dear  Aunt " — it  is  really  wicked  the 
way  in  which  we  habitually  misuse  the  term 
"  dear,"  but  with  aunts  and  people  like  that, 
what  can  one  do  ? — "  you  have  all  the 
sympathy  you  deserve." 

"  That  is  ambiguous."  She  lifted  a 
lorgnette. 

"Merely  elliptical,"  I  hastened  to  add. 
"I  meant  'all  the  sympathy  you  so  well 
deserve.' " 

"  Very   well.      I    wish   you   to   speak   to 
Jean." 
"  I  ?  " 

"  You,  Oliver."  She  spoke  firmly.  I  was 
about  to  object — Jean  does  not  like  being 
spoken  to  in  the  only  manner  understood  by 
my  Aunt — when  I  remembered  that  man 
proposes,  but  Aunt  Sarah  disposes,  and  very 
effectually,  too. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,"  I  said,  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  I  could. 

"  Should  I  have  wasted  an  afternoon  asking 
you  to  do  something  if  I  did  not  wish  it  ? 
You  are  absurd,  Oliver  !  " 
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"  Yes,  Aunt." 

"  Jean  is  in  the  boudoir,"  my  Aunt  added, 
turninij:  an  ample  shoulder  towards  me. 
Aunt  Sarah  never  sits  in  the  boudoir  ;  the 
double  drawing-room  in  Grosvenor  Square  is 
a  more  fitting  setting  for  her.  Jean  calls 
the  boudoir  her  haven  of  refuge. 

"  Eeally  !  " 

"  And  I  am  going  to  Clementina's."  She 
sighed.  "  She  is  giving  a  tea — something  to 
do  with  the  East  End.  The  scandal,  I  fear, 
will  be  terrible.  Clementina's  drawing-room 
is  a  very  lethal  chamber  for  characters." 

"  Why  do  you  go,  Aunt  ?  "  I  asked.    , 

**  My  dear  Oliver,  what  a  question  !  The 
information  I  glean  there  is  so  useful  when 
I  revise  my  visiting  list."  She  buttonedjier 
glove  with  an  air  of  determination.  There 
are  two  classes  of  women — those  whose  gloves 
men  button,  and  those  who  are  industrious 
themselves.  I  doubt  whether  any  man  has 
buttoned  my  Aunt's  gloves.    "  You  may  go." 

"  But — er — what  am  I  to  say  to  Jean  ? 
What  is  the  worry — overeating,  or  over- 
buying, or " 

"  My  dear  Oliver,  Jean,  alas,  is  no  longer 
a  child  !  Overeating,  one  would  welcome. 
It  is  easily  dealt  with.  A  dose  of — well, 
well,  there  are  ways.  Over-buying,  by  which 
I  presume  you  mean  the  rash  extravagance 
she  inherits  from  poor  Eichard's  family — I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  cured  poor  Eichard 
himself — is  an  ill  that  is  always  with  us." 

"  Then  what  on  earth "  I  commenced. 

But  Aunt  Sarah's  frown  stopped  me  ;  its 
dynamic  po^^^er  is  great. 

"  I  dislike  your  use  of  colloquialisms  very 
much,"  she  said.  "  The  matter  is — Eichard 
Yeal." 

I  grew  interested.  Personally,  I  thought 
Eichard  Yeal  a  peculiarly  asinine  sort  of 
ass.  But  Jean  held  a  different  opinion. 
Jean  generally  did  hold  different  opinions  to 
everybody. 

"  I  thought  you  liked  him,  Aunt  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  liking  or  disliking — 
he  is  quite  ineligible."  She  buttoned  the 
last  button  eloquently.  One  felt  that  Eichard 
Yeal's  case  w^as   summed    up  with   finality. 
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"  He  is,  I  grant,  useful.  He  has  helped  me 
on  many  occasions.  I  know  of  no  one  better 
able  to  arrange  a  menu  or  lead  a  cotillion ;  but, 
unfortunately,  useful  men  are  so  frequently 
ineligible.  I  suppose  it  is  being  ineligible 
that  makes  them  useful.  Richard  Yeal  is  a 
barrister  with  no  prospects.  He  has  finished 
the  only  thing  that  he  is  likely  to  do  at  the 
Bar — eating  his  dinners." 

"And  Jean?" 

"  Jean  invariably  takes  the  line  ot  most 
resistance.  She  persists  in  being— shall  I 
say  encouragiiig  ? — to  him.  You  must  talk 
her  out  of  it." 

"  But  how  ? " 

"I  leave  that  to  yon,  Oliver,"  my  Aunt 
said  magnanimously.  "  I  have  perfect  trust 
in  you— you  are  so  sensible." 

I  winced.  No  man  likes  being  called 
"  sensible  "  when  a  pretty  girl  is  in  the  case  ; 
it  is  so  flagrant  a  misreading  for  insensible. 
I  knew  quite  well  that  my  Aunt  Sarah 
meant  that  I  was  likely  to  do  my  duty  in 
that  state  of  impecuniosity  to  which  it  had 
pleased  Fate  to  call  me. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  quite  '  sensible '  enough 
for  that,"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  quite  !  You  have  never  given  me 
a  minute's  uneasiness."  She  patted  me  with 
her  gloved  hand.  "  I  believe  Torquay  is 
engaged  for  the  sixteenth.  He  hasn't 
answered  yet,  but,  if  he  refuses,  yoi(>  must 
come,  dear  Oliver.  It  is  such  short  notice 
for  anyone  else." 

"  I  am  engaged  for  the  sixteenth,"  I  said 
promptly.  Jean  was  dining  and  doing  a 
theatre  with  the  Gorlestons. 

" Nonsense  !  "  my  Aunt  said.  ''I  shall 
positively  take  no  refusal — if  Torquay  re- 
fuses." Torquay  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Sidmouth.  I  shrewdly  guessed  that 
my  Aunt  had  engineered  an  invitation  from 
the  Gorlestons  for  him,  after  Jean  had 
announced  her  intention  of  cutting  the 
family  function.  "  I  must  positively  go, 
Oliver.     Bring  Jean  to  see  reason." 

Jean  was  seated  at  the  little  davenport 
when  I  entered  the  boudoir.  Jean  is — well, 
Jean,  and  therefore  quite  unique.  She 
always  has  been.  As  a  small  girl  in  long 
stockings  she  was.  She  has  hair  like  liquid 
sunshine,  and  she  never  overdresses  it. 
Most  women  look  unnaturally  artificial  about 
the  head.  Jean  has  that  sort  of  face  that 
can  afford  to  have  its  hair  natural.  It 
would  be  untidy  sometimes  if  it  were  not 
always  charming.  She  has  big  violet  eyes 
that  look  remarkably  innocent.  That  is  the 
only  flagrantly  deceptive   thing  about  her. 


She  has  a  firm,  determined  little  chin.  That 
is  not  deceptive.  She  has  a  perfectly  cut 
mouth  that  seems  to  invite  kisses.  I  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  discover  whether 
that  be  deceptive.  It  remains  an  unknown 
quantity,  which  is  perilously  irritating. 

"  You  !  "  said  Jean. 

"  An  appropriate  remark,  whoever  came  in, 
fair  cousin.     What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

She  bent  her  head  over  the  davenport. 

"I  am  writing  a  letter.  How  do  you 
spell '  conceive,'  Oliver — '  e  i '  or  '  i  e '  ?  " 

''  To  whom "  I  commenced. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  !  "  she  interrupted. 
"  I  dare  say  you  don't  know.  I  needn't  dot 
anything,  so  he  can  take  it  either  way." 

"  He  ! " 

She  swung  round. 

"My  dear  Oliver,  would  it  matter  how  I 
spelt,  writing  to  a  woman  ?  " 

"  But  why  spell  *  writing  '  to  a  woman  ?  " 

She  maintained  a  lofty  silence  and  returned 
to  the  davenport. 

"  *  Conceive,'  "  she  murmured,  "  how  much 
pleasure  your  delicious  roses  gave  me  ! '  " 

The  roses  were  in  a  bowl  on  the  table.  I 
sniffled  at  them.  The  verb  "  to  sniff  "  has 
two  meanings.  I  use  it  here  in  the  other 
sense.  They  were  the  wrong  shade — they 
really  were. 

"  Aren't  you  a  bit  late  in  thanking  him, 
Jean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Late  !     They  only  came  this  morning." 

"  Really  ! " 

"  Oh,  Oliver,  you  are  horrid  !  Dick  must 
have  spent  a  lot  of  money  over  them." 

"  Dick  ? " 

"Yes,  Dick!  That  is  his  name."  She 
swung  round  defiantly. 

"  Do  you  mean  Richard  Yeal  ?  "  I  knew 
she  did. 

"  They  really  are  awfully  good  roses,"  she 
challenged. 

"No  doubt  they  ivere,''  I  agreed.  "I 
wonder  who  gave  them  to  him  ?  " 

"I  don't  believe  that,"  she  said.  She 
stared  at  them  with  a  frown.  "  They  do 
look  a  little  shop- worn." 

"  Jean  " — I  spoke  gravely — "  you  are 
behaving  disgracefully.  Poor  Yeal  is  always 
dangling  after  you.  He  has  his  way  to  make 
in  the  world.  He  will  find  that  hard  enough 
in  all  conscience  without  you  as  a  disturbing 
element." 

"  Then  you  did  see  mother  !  "  Jean  ex- 
claimed. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  I  said 
hastily.  "To  encourage  hopeless  expecta- 
tions  " 
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"  Do  you  really  think  I  have  ?  "  she  asked 
delightedly. 

*'  Is  grossly  immoral,"  I  continued 
severely.  *'  No  doubt  you  are  actuated  by 
pity." 

''  Pity  ? " 

"  What  else  can  it  be  ?  You  cannot 
seriously  think  that  Kichard  Yeal  is  worthy 
of  your  notice  ?  " 

"  One  must  have  practice,"  she  defended. 

"  He  needs  it,"  I  said,  "  but  surely  not 
you,  Jean  ?  " 

She  dimpled. 

"  That  is  really  rather  nice,  Oliver.  Do 
you  know,  he  can  say — well,  things — quite  in 
the  right  way" 

"Even  Balaam's  ass  was  eloquent  when 
there  was  an  angel  in  the  case." 

"  You  dear  !  " 

"  Seriously  though,  Jean,  bad  practice  is 
worse  than  none.  It's  like  practising 
ventriloquism  when  you  want  to  be  a  singer. 
One  day  you  will  meet " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"Well,  someone  else.  Then  you  will  be 
sorry." 

"  For  Dick  ?  " 

"  For  yourself.  You  will  see  how  stupid 
and  insipid  all  this  is.  It  may  be  the  real 
thiug  then.  You  will  discover  that  it  is 
roses,  roses  all  the  way,  fresh,  fragrant  ones, 
not  at  all — er — shop- worn." 

"  I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like, 
Oliver  ?  "  she  mused  dreamily. 

"  It  would  be  a  w-orld  of  enchantment. 
If  he  touched  your  hand,  like  this,  you 
would  feel  a  thrill  all  through  your 
being." 

She  lifted  her  hand  and  looked  at  it 
sideways. 

"  Should  I  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Certainly.  Every  woman  novelist  says 
so.  Then  you  Avould  contrast  him  with 
Richard  Yeal,  and  be  very,  very  regretful 
that  you  had  ever  trifled  with  so  great,  so 
noble,  so — er — entrancing  an  emotion." 

"  Who  would  he  be  ?  " 

"  He  would  look  at  you,"  I  said,  gazing 
into  her  eyes,  "  with  all  his  soul." 

"  He  wouldn't  look  ridiculous  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  be 
flippant " 

"  I'm  not.  I'm  trying-  to  conjure  up  what 
it  would  be  like."  She  shut  her  eyes 
provokingly.  "Couldn't  you  suggest  wlio 
he  might  be  ?     It  would  help  so  much." 

"  Suppose,"  I  said,  very  daring,  "  it 
w^ere  I." 

She  opened  her  eyes  abruptly. 


"  My  dear  Oliver,  imagination  is  not  my 
strong  point." 

"Well,  presume  for  a  moment  that  I " 

"  Wouldn't  the  presumption  be  on  your 
part  ?  "  she  interrupted. 

"You  see,  it  would  alter  your  point  of 
view  altogether." 

"  Would  it  ?  "     She  considered  the  idea. 

"  Of  course.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  make- 
believe,"  I  explained,  a  little  piqued. 

"  I  should  really  thrill  when  you  touched 
my  hand  ?  "  I  hated  the  note  of  incredulity 
in  her  voice. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  cared.  You  would  see 
me  very  differently." 

"  I  should  have  to,  Oliver."  I  ignored 
her  remark. 

"  AVhen  you  realised  how  deeply  you  loved 
me,  you  would  grieve  that  at  one  time  you 
had  wasted  precious  moments  over  mere 
philandering  with  Richard  Yeal." 

"  Yes,  I  can  see  that."  She  kept  her 
violet  eyes  shining  upon  me.  "Go  on, 
Oliver.  You  are  so  far  more  interesting 
than  Dick." 

"  There  would  be  times  when  this  new, 
strange,  precious  possession " 

"  The  thrill,  Oliver  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

W^hen  Jean  is  eager,  she  parts  her  lips, 
just  showing  her  teeth.  It  is  very  effective 
and  not  at  all  picture-postcardy. 

"  That  is  merely  a  symptom,"  I  explained. 
"  The  possession  is  greater,  far  greater  than 
that.  It  would  colour  the  whole  of  your 
life.  It  w^ould  permeate  every  thought, 
every  aspiration.  There  would  be  times 
when  it  would  render  you  a  little  sad." 

"  When  I  thought  of  you,  Oliver  ?  Yes, 
I  see." 

"  You  would  feel  that  you  were  unworthy." 

"  Could  I  possibly  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  altruism  of  a  great  passion." 
r  was  growing  more  and  more  interested  in 
my  picture.  "  We  should  each  think  that — 
we  should  each  feel  that  we  were  unworthy." 

"  Couldn't  we  cry  quits  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  taking  this  at  all  seriously, 
Jean,"  I  complained.  I  felt  hurt.  A  fellow 
does  not  like  being  baulked  in  his  stride. 

"  Oh,  I  am  !  Should  I  be  very  nice  to 
you,  Oliver  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  I  said  promptly.  "  You 
W'Ould  always  be  absolutely  sweet." 

"  A  little  cloying,  Oliver,"  she  said 
pathetically. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  all  !  You  will  love  it. 
You  will  always  say  exactly  the  right  thing, 
Jean." 

She  nodded  her  head  very  wisely. 
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"  I  know,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  with 
intense  interest.  "  I  really  think  there  is  no 
one  who  has  a  better  taste  in  ties  than  you, 
Oliver." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that,  Jean  ? "  I 
cried  dehglitedly. 

"I  was  just  practising,"  she  answered 
coolly,  **  to  see  what  it  would  be  like. 
Always  the  right  thing,"  she  mused.  **  Tliat 
means  the  sort  of  thing  that  will  please 
you:' 

"  Of  course.!' 

"  Not  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  please 
me  ?     It  seems  rather  one-sided,  Oliver." 

"But  then  it  vwiild  please  you.  Don't 
you  see  that  everything  that  pleased  me 
would  please  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  great  change." 

"  It  is  the  greatest  change  that  can  happen 
in  life,"  I  said  earnestly.  "  I  should  devote 
all  my  time  to  thinking  of  you,  to  planning 
things  which  you  would  like." 

"I  think  I  like  that  part,  Oliver,"  she 
said,  and  smiled.  Jean's  smile  has  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  champagne. 

"  And  you  would  do  exactly  the  same,"  I 
continued. 

"  Planning  things  to  please  myself  ?  I 
do  that  now,  Oliver." 

"  No,  I  mean  to  please  /w^,"  I  explained. 

"  But  that  would  not  be  exactly  the  same. 
It  would  be  exactly  different.  We  should 
clash  horribly.  You  see,  suppose  I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  opera,  and  you  wanted  to  go  to 
a  musical  comedy  ?  " 

"  A  musical  comedy  is  greater  fun." 

"  But  there  are  more  frocks  at  the  opera." 

"  What  are  frocks  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  The  best  part  of  the  opera,"  Jean  said 
promptly.  "In  a  case  like  that  we  should 
each  give  way  to  the  other.  What  would 
happen  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  you  can  make  anything  look 
absurd,"  I  said  huffily. 

"  Should  we  ever  quarrel  ?  Otherwise  it 
would  be  horribly  monotonous." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  And  then  we  should  make  it 
up.  Suppose  I  were  jealous  ?  "  I  continued. 
I  find  that  a  concrete  example  is  so  useful. 

"  Yes,  Oliver,"  she  cried,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling.    "  Of  Dick  ?  " 

"  I  could  never  be  jealous  of  Richard  Yeal ; 
it  would  be  too  preposterous." 

"I  don't  see  that.  I  believe  you  would 
be  terribly." 

"  I  shouldn't,"  I  said  stoutly  ;  "  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question'.*' 

"But  I  should  have  to  tell  you  all  that 
had  happened,"  she  objected. 


"  All  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  has 
happened  ? " 

"Why,  Oliver,  you  sound  jealous 
already  !  " 

"  I  don't,"  I  said  shortly,  and  continued 
stoutly  with  my  example.  "  If  I  were 
jealous  of  someone  of  whom  it  might  be 
possible  to  be  jealous,  I  should  remember 
how  very  greatly  you  loved  me." 

"  You  take  a  great  deal  for  granted." 

"  And  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was.  And  you 
would  forgive  me." 

"  At  once  ?  " 

"  You  might  want  a  little  coaxing,"  I 
admitted. 

"  Oh,  Oliver,  I  have  thought  of  something 
delightful  !     How  it  would  upset  mother  !  " 

"  I  had  forgotten  Aunt  Sarah,"  I  said 
ruefully. 

"  She  would  forbid  you  the  house,  and  I 
should  have  to  meet  you  at  the  British 
Museum  or  some  other  desert.  If  she  found 
out— and  she  is  always  sure  to  do  that; 
mother  has  unerring  instinct  in  such  cases — 
you  would  have  to  take  all  the  blame." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  agreed.  It  was  rather 
a  chilling  prospect.  Aunt  Sarah  can  be  so 
eloquent  when  she  chooses,  and  she  would 
be  certain  to  choose  then  very  promptly. 

"  It  would  be  really  romantic,"  Jean 
continued,  as  though  she  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  prospect.  "  You  would  be  in  disgrace — 
all  for  my  sake.  You  would  bear  all  sorts 
of  exceedingly  unpleasant  home  truths — all 
for  my  sake.  ...  I  wonder  what  mother 
would  do  to  me  ?  "  she  added  suddenly. 

"  Devonshire^-for  the  season,"  I  said, 
with  a  flash  of  inspiration.  There  are  two 
maiden  aunts  who  live  in  a  country  village 
in  Devonshire,  into  whose  care  Jean  is 
occasionally  banished  when  Aunt  Sarah  is 
more  than  usually  displeased.  Jean  calls 
them  the  gaolers.  They  have  mid-Yictorian 
minds  and  morals. 

"  The  whole  season,  Oliver  ?  "  Jean  asked. 

"Undoubtedly  the  whole  season,  and  no 
country  house  visits." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  Jean  objected. 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  know  so  many  of  the  same  people. 
Aunt  Sarah  would  be  afraid  that  we  should 
meet." 

"  You  would  give  a  promise  to  accept  no 
invitations,"  Jean  said  decisively. 

"  Women  are  so  selfish." 

"  But  if  you  loved  me  very  much  ?  And 
you  do — would  ? " 

"  Of  course.  But  you,  who  love  me  just 
as  much — I  mean,  who  would  love  me  just 
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as  much — would  never  exact  such  a  sacrifice. 
You  would  like  to  think  how  happy  I  was 
through  jour  noble  offer  of  my  refusal  to 
give  np — er — my  visits.  You  would  have 
crowds  of  time  in  which  to  think." 

"  Plain  living,  smelly  cottages  to  visit,  old 
frocks,  and  bed  at  half-past  nine  !  Oh, 
Oliver,  I  am  so  glad  that— that  it  is  all 
make-belief.     Aren't  you  ?  " 

Jean  smiled  at  me  again.  She  leant  her 
head  a  little  forward.  By  some  accident  her 
hand  brushed  against  mine. 

"  Aren't  you  ?  "  She  repeated  the  question 
in  a  low  voice.* 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  I  said  slowly. 

She  was  so  nnmorally  beautiful.  Provi- 
dence is  not  fair  when  it  decrees  so  beautiful 
a  cousin  and  forgets  to  give  one  a  banking 
account.   It  is  rather  a  rotten  world,  anyway. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  demanded. 

I  did  not  reply.  1  think  she  was  pleased 
at  that.  She  echoed  my  sigh.  One  of  the 
roses  suddenly  fell  to  pieces.     Jean  laughed. 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  thank  Dick,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  fallen  rose.  "  I  believe 
Miranda  gave  them  to  him.  She  told  me  that 
they  had  more  roses  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with.   So,  Oliver,  you  can  tell  mother." 


"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  was  so  stupid  as  not  to 
know  ?     I  guessed  everything  at  once." 

*'  Perhaps  not  everything,"  I  said. 

My  aunt,  who  had  returned,  called  me 
into  the  drawing-room  as  I  was  passing 
through  the  hall.  She  had  an  open  note  in 
her  hand. 

"  Well,  Oliver  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  I  think  it  is  all  right,"  I  said  modestly. 
"  The  l^est  thing.  Aunt  Sarah,  is  to  supply 
an  antidote." 

"  And  you  did  ?  " 

"  I  tried  to." 

"  That  was  quite  clever  of  you.  And  he 
will  be  at  the  Gorlestons',"  she  added,  tapping 
the  note. 

"  Who  ?  " 

*'  Torquay,  of  course."  She  opened  her 
eyes  widely.  It  has  a  glacial  effect.  "  Who 
else  could  it  have  been  ?  " 

"  Suppose  " — my  laugh  was  not  quite 
convincing — "I  had  suggested  myself — as 
the  antidote  ?  " 

"That,"  Aunt  Sarah  replied,  giving  me 
two  fingers  by  way  of  dismissal,  "  would  have 
been  presumption." 

I  suppose  it  was. 
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YJI7HAT  of  the  snowdrops'  holiday, 
^^      Like  nuns  demurely  frolicking? 

Hear  you  the  jolly  thrushes  sing 
Their  February  roundelay? 

Nothing  but  snow,  you  cry—  well,  pray, 
Only  dead  winter's  garmenting— 
What  of  the  snow? 

Under  the  woodland's  disarray 
Quick  April  sloes  awakening 
Will  leave  the  filigree  of  Spring 

On  the  white  cloak— then  care  away  I 
What  of  the  snow  ? 
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BlINDKOLDKI)     PlM:KNOLO<;lS'r 

tried  before,  but  it  wotrt  work.      I 


rOOU    .lONKS 

(ioiitlciiien,  tbis  sittemp    ^o  ileceive  me  with  a  wjiter-nielon  has  been 
can  tell  vegetable  matter  at  first  touch  ! 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE    DREAM. 

To  a  child  who  has  fallen  asleep  over  her  fairy  book  there 
comes  the  .Slave  of  the  Ring.    The  little  girl  entreats  :— 

"Tell,  oh,  tell  me,  Slave  of  the  Ring, 
Just  this  thing: 
Where  did  the  Marsh  King's  daughter  stay? 
Where  did  Elisa  weave  all  day? 
Did  the  Sv^ineherd  mourn  for  the  Princess  long? 
Can  you  remember  the  Snow  Queen's  song 
What  did  the  Emperor's  nightingale  sing? 
Tell  me,  Slave  of  the  Ring  I 

••Tell,  oh,  tell  me.  Slave  of  the  Ring, 

Just  this  thing: 
What  did  Abanazar's  enchantments  show? 
Where  did  the  wonderful  flying  horse  go? 
If  1  crawl  on  my  mantelpiece,  then  through. 
Shall  /  see  the  looking-glass  creatures,  too? 
Can  you  turn  my  governess  into  a  rock 
When  she  calls  me  to  lessons  at  nine  o'clock? 

Please  do,  Slave  of  the  Ring!" 

Arthur  CompfonmUieheU. 


The  lecturer  was  discussing  "Woman"  at 
the  ladies'  luncheon.  He  said :  "  The 
characteristic  of  women  is  that  they  always 
apply  things  personally." 

"Why,"  said  the  hostess  angrily,  "  I'm  sure 
I  don't  I  " 


POLITICS    IN    THE    ZOO. 

Superintendent  :  What  was  all  the  rumpus 
out  here  this  morning  ? 

Attendant  :  The  bull  moose  and  the  elephant 
were  lighting  over  their  food. 

Superintendent  :  What  happened  ? 

Attendant  :  The  donkey  ate  it. 


QUICK    ACTION. 

"  Don't  you  find  that  rising  in  the  Army  is 
rather  slow  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  case,  I  belong  to  the  Aviation 
Corps," 
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Egbert  was  about  to  have  another  birthday. 
In  the  past,  the  fun-making  had  always  been  so 
hard  and  prolonged  that  it  left  him  fatigued  at 
night. 

So  this  year,  before  he  went  to  bed  the  night 
before,  when  he  had  said  his  prayers,  he  began 
over  again.  His  mother,  surprised,  asked  him — 

"  Why  are  you  saying  your  prayers  twice, 
Eobert  ?  " 

"Oh,"  replied  Eobert,  "  to-morrow  night  I 
shall  be  too  tired  to  say  them  at  all!  " 


THE  'BUSINESS    INSTINCT. 

In  a  certain  Sunday-school,  on  a  hot  Sunday 
afternoon,  one  of  the  teachers  became  somewhat 


garments  to  sell  in  the  Lowland  towns.  Once, 
when  she  was  starting  out  to  market  her  wares, 
her  brother  said  he  would  go  with  her  and  take 
a  dip  in  the  ocean.  While  the  woman  was  in 
the  town  selling  her  work,  Sandy  was  sporting 
in  the  waves.  When  his  sister  came  down  to 
join  him,  however,  he  met  her  with  a  wry  face. 
"  Oh,  Kirstie,"  he  said,  "  I've  lost  me  weskit  I  " 
They  hunted  high  and  low,  but  finally,  as  night 
settled  down,  decided  that  the  waves  must 
have  carried  it  out  to  sea.  The  next  year,  at 
about  the  same  season,  the  two  again  visited 
the  town,  and  while  Kirstie  sold  her  wool, 
Sandy  splashed  about  in  the  brine.  When 
Kirstie  joined  her  brother,  she  found  him 
with  a  radiant  face,  and  he  cried  out  to  her : 
"  Oh,  Kirstie,  I've  found  me  weskit  I  'Twas 
under  me  shirt  I  " 


MOIJE    CHUKLTY  ! 


Aunt  Martha  (to  the  ColoDel,  who  has  lost  his  ball)  ; 
bird's-nesting  at  your  time  of  life! 


You  ought   to  be   ashamed  of   yourself. 


faint,  and  was  placed  upon  a  form  while  the 
usual  restoratives  were  applied.  Suddenly  a 
little  girl  stood  up  and  persistently  called 
"  Teacher  I  Teacher  I  "  in  order  to  attract  the 
attention  of  one  of  those  who  were  attending 
the  unfortunate  invalid.  At  last  the  little  one 
was  heard,  and  the  teacher,  turning  round, 
asked  in  a  somewhat  hasty  manner :  "  Well, 
what  is  it?"  "Please,  teacher,"  replied  the 
child,  "  my  father  makes  coffins." 


A  WOMAN  and  her  brother  lived  alone  in  the 
Scotch   Highlands,      She   knitted    gloves   and 


POCKETS. 
'•  Why  don't  girls  have  pockets?  "  hear  her  husbcnd 

bawl. 
•'What  a  silly  speech,  John!    Men  have  got  them 

all— 
Four  within  your  vest,  dear,  five  inside  your  coat; 
Women  won't  wear  pockets  till  they  get  the  vote. 
in  your  nether  garments  also  you  have  three, 
Making  twelve  in  all,  dear—that's  enough  for  me. 
Mind  my  purse  and  gloves,  John,  also  find  a  place 
For  my  little  "  hanky  "—don't  crush  up  the  lace. 
Stow  away  these   hairpins,  wear  them  next  your 

heart ; 
Keep  this   veil   till  wanted.     Ready?    Now  we'll 

Start,*' 


UNLUCKY    '13. 

Superstitious  Postman  :  Some's  worse  than  others.     Now,  I'd  lav  a  tanner  this  one  with  the  whiskers 
is  dated  '13  instead  of  1913 ! 
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THE   BUCCANEER— NEW    STYLE. 

When  1  am  old  enough  to  draw 

My  money  from  the  savings  bank, 
I'll  buy  a  rakish  brlgantine, 

A  black  flag,  and  a  greasy  plank. 
From  Vera  Cruz  to  Trinidad 

The  Spanish  Main  of  me  shall  hear, 
And  fright  shall  fall  on  one  and  all 
When  through  my  megaphone  I  call : 

•"Tis  Roy,  the  Buccaneer!" 

Way  0  1   Walk    em  all  down  I 
Way  O  I   Timothy  Brown  ! 
^       Hoist  'em  up  I  Steady! 
Now,  are  you  ready  ? 
Way  O!   Walk  em  all  down  I 

I  shall  not  sail  in  quest  of  gold, 
In  coffers  or  In  caverns  hid; 

But  with  the  firm  intent  to  be 
A  nobler  kind  of  Captain  Kidd. 


Way  O!  Walk  'em  all  down  I 
Way  O  !  Timothy  Brown  I 
Hoist  *em  up!   Steady! 
Now,  are  you  ready? 
Way  O!   Walk  'em  all  down  I 
Then  home  I'll  fly  to  Plymouth  Hoe, 

And  tell  my  tale  of  righted  wrongs ; 
The  Times  will  spread  the  glad,  good  news, 

And  that  chap  Noyes  will  write  a  song; 
And  when  I'm  asked  what  best  I'd  like, 

As  guerdon  of  my  proud  career 
In  foreign  parts,  I'll  answer:   "  Hearts 
Of  oak,  two  dozen  apple  tarts 
For  Roy,  the  Buccaneer!" 

Way  O!   Walk  'em  all  down  I 
Way  O  !  Timothy  Brown  I 
Hoist  'em  up  I   Steady  I 
Now,  are  you  ready? 
Way  OI   Walk  'em  all  down  I 

W.  A.  Mavheuzle, 


A     SUGGKSTION. 

Why  not  equip  the  police  with  mice  for  dealing  with  very  militant  suffragettes: 


I  mean  to  sweep  the  whole  world's  seas 

Of  tyrants,  whatsoe'er  their  rank. 
With  hearts  like  steel  to  scream  and  squeal, 
I'll  set  the  proud  oppressor's  heel 
Upon  the  greasy  plank. 

Way  O !   Walk  'em  all  down ! 
Way  O  !   Timothy  Brown  ! 

Hoist  'em  up!  Steady! 

Now,  are  you  ready? 
Way  O!   Walk  'em  all  down! 

The  stingy  uncle  never  tips; 

The  aunt  gives  woollen  comforters ; 
The  master,  nuts  on  German  verbs; 

The  sister  swears  your  knife  is  hers ; 
The  cook  invented  sago  stodge; 

The  silly  asses  go  and  peach  ; 
The  muff,  the  pig,  the  pious  prig— 
They'll  find  their  place  upon  my  brig, 

And  me,  another  teach. 


♦♦A  LITTLE    KNOWLEDGE." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  answers 
recently  given  at  a  certain  school  where  the 
headmaster  is  fond  of  setting  "  general  know- 
ledge "  papers : — 

The  seasons  of  the  year  are  so  named 
from  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  they 
occur. 

Climate  is  different  variations  of  weather. 

Charles  Dickens  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  London  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
parents. 

Gravitation  is  when  an  apple  falls  on  the 
floor. 

Benjamin  Franklin  invented  lightning. 

The  place  where  they  keep  all  kinds 
of  wild  animals  is  called  a  theological 
garden. 

Martin  Luther  invented  a  diet  of  worms. 

One  of  the  most  important  inventions  of 
modern  times  is  the  North  Pole. 
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Pictures  in  the  Chantrey  Collection. 


FIFTH    AETICLE. 
By    Austin    Chester. 


FOR  solemnity  ot  theme  and  what 
Matthew  Arnold  called  "  high 
seriousness  "  of  purpose,  if  not 
entirely  for  sheer  artistry,  there  stands  lirst 
among  the  pictures  which  I'emain  for 
consideration  in  this  fifth  article  on  the 
Chantrey  Collection,  William  PTilton's 
poignantly  dramatic  painting,  "  Christ 
Crowned  with  Thorns."  The  moment 
depicted  is  taken  from  St.  Matthew  xxvii., 
and  illustrates  the  verses  : — 

And  they  stripped  Him,  and  put  on  Him  a  scarlet 
robe. 

And  when  they  had  phitted  a  crown  of  thorns, 
they  put  it  upon  His  head,  and  a  reed  in  His  right 
hand  :  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  Hin),  saying, 
Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  ! 

There  are  many  ways  of  judging  a  picture 
— by  its  design,  by  its  colour,  by  its  technique, 
by  its  expression — i.e.^  its  embodiment  of 
some  idea  or  emotion. 

Ruskin  asserted  that  '•  all  good  art  is  more 

^913.     No.  221. 


or  less  didactic,"  and  in  William  Hilton's; 
"  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns "  we  have' 
a  picture  which  is  very  decidedly  meant  to 
teach.  None  looking  at  it  can  fail  to 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  the  horrible  Iloman 
scourging  which  preceded  the  ruthless 
mockery  of  the  soldiers,  and  Pilate's  public 
washing  of  his  hands,  in  token  that  he  was 
innocent  of  Christ's  death,  ere  he  pronounced 
the  fatal  ordei'  for  His  crucifixion. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  Avorks  purchased 
under  the  clause  in  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
which  allows  the  securing  of  works  not 
newly  painted,  having  been  bought  hy 
the  trustees  in  1877,  fifty-two  years  after 
its  exhibition  at  tlie  Royal  Academy  in 
1825.  It  was  originally  purchased  by  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Institution,  wlio 
hung  it  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Pimlico, 
where  it  remained  for  many  years.  The 
artist  died  in  1889,  forty-one  years  before 
his  picture's  translation  into  the  National 
G99  2   Z 
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Gallery  of  Brifcisli  Art.  Ililfcoii,  it  is  in- 
teresting^ to  recall,  was  for  some  years  Keeper 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  wliich  lie  became 
an  Associate  as  early  as  1813,  and  a   full 


his  Chantrey  picture  may  be  seen  his  very 
pleasing  presentment  of  a  passage  in  (Jrabbe's 
poem,  ''  The  Library,"  which  shows  "  Nature 
Blowino;  Bubbles  for  Her  Children." 


''  OIlIilST    CIJOWNKI)     WITH     THOIIXS.  IlV     WILLIAM     HILTON,     R.A. 

Reproduced  from    a   photograph    by    H.    Dixon    it    Son,    Albany    Street,    N.W. 


Member  six  years  later.  He  painted  many 
popular  pictures,  showing  a  special  instinct 
for  interpreting  on  canvas  certain  moments 
from  the  works  of  the  older  poets.  In  an 
adjoining  room  of  the  gallery  at  Millbank  to 


From  the  realism  of  "  Christ  Crowned 
with  Thorns,"  by  William  Hilton,  we  turn 
to  the  idealism  of  "  The  Two  Crowns  "  of 
Frank  Dicksee. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  ordinary  observer, 


^'THE    TWO    CROWNS."      BY    FRANK    DICKSEE,    R.A. 
Jieproduced  by  permiasion  of  Messrs.  Frost  Jk  Reed,  Bristol,  owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 
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who  looks  at  a  picture  from  an  entirely 
nntechnical  standpoint,  sliouhl  infinitely 
prefer  "  The  Two  Crowns  "  to  the  "  Christ 
Crowned  witli  Thorns";   and  apart  from  the 


without  which  not  even  perfect  technique  is 
of  avail  to  give  pleasure. 

We  are  told  by  A\^alter  Pater  that  "  every 
idea,  however  abstract  and  obscure,  floats  up 


'THE     SEEDS      OF      LOVK.  UY     W.     G,      SIMMONDS. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  btj  H.  Dixon  tfc  Son. 


diflFerence  in  the  art  of  the  two  painters, 
"  The  Two  Crowns  "  reveals  Frank  Dicksee, 
perhaps  more  than  does  any  other  of  his 
pictures,  to  have  that  gift   of   imagination 


as  a  visable  image  or  scene  "  before  our  eyes. 
This  may  be  so,  but  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
our  mental  conception — which  this  statement 
presupposes — can  be  of  but  little  help  to  the 
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painter  in  liis  attempt  to  translate  such  into 
colour  and  line.  Warned,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  difficulties  which  he  will  encounter, 
should  he  essay  this  task,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  so  many  painters  hesitate  to  cross  tlie 


Mr.  Dicksee  the  original  idea.     The  working 
out  of  that  idea — the  earthly  king  in  sunshine 
pursuing  his  rose-strewn  path  ;  the  ^^gj  of 
the    Heavenly    King    in   shadow,   who    has- 
accomplished    His    via   cnwis ;    the  mortal 


;KI1MINAL.  J'.Y     LIONKL     SMYTH  K.     A. It.  A. 


boundary  line  which  separates  the  realm  of 
fact  from  that  of  fancy. 

Perhaps  the  sight  of  some  ])ageant  passing 
tho^c  Calvarys  which  in  Catliolic  countries 
arc  to  be  seen  l)uilt  up  in  pious  effigy  and 
artless  art  l)y  the  wayside  may  have  given 


head  raised  the  better  to  su[)port  tlie  weiglit 
of  the  metal  crown  ;  the  immortal  head 
bowed  under  tlic  pain  of  the  crown  of 
thorns  ;  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  joy 
as  against  the  stark  simplicity  of  suffering  ; 
the  balance  of  light  and  shade,  the  suavity 


PICTURES  IN   THE  CHAN  TREY  COLLECTION, 
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of    the    picture's    general    effect,   the    well-      a   past    master    in   the  science   of   picture- 
considered  balance  of  line  and  mass,  which       making, 
in    design    and    in    tone,    as    well    as    in  If  we  pass  from  the  Biblical  and  allegorical 


"  TIIK     MORNINU     BATH."         WX     MILDHKl)    A.     IHJTLKH. 


tlieme,  make  the  whole  an  artistic  as  to  mediaeval  times,  we  nmst  place  midway 
well  as  a  dramatic  success — these  are  all  between  them  "  The  Magic  Circle "  of 
and   each   evidences   of   Mr.   Dicksee  being       J.    W.    Waterhouse,    a    picture    which    is 
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painted  with  that  convincing  qnalitj  of 
realism  Avbich  Mr.  Waterhonse  brings  to 
bear  upon  njniphs,  sibyls,  sirens,  and  saints 
alike.  In  '•  Tbe  Magic  Circle"  Ave  see  a 
beantifnl  Avitch  employed  in  tbe  black  art. 
As  she  walks  round  a  brazen  canldron,  it  is 
the  lissom  grace  of  her  figure  rather  than 
the  illicit  natui'e  of  her  occupation  Avhich 
attracts,  for  *' The  Magic  Circle"  is  a  line 
specimen  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's,  charming 
talent,  and  in  subdued  brilliancy  of  tone  not 


pictures  from  our  country's  story  have, 
perhaps,  been  those  inspired  by  Elizabethan 
themes,  Mr.  John  Seymour  Lucas,  E.A.,  is 
represented  in  this  collection  by  a  work 
dealing  with  the  later  period  of  Jacobite 
Avars.  He  has  formulated  a  convention, 
developed  a  style  through  Avhich  he  demon- 
strates many  a  new  situation,  Avliich  his 
talent  for  descriptive  painting  allows  us 
to  accept  as  of  actual  occurrence.  In 
"Searching  for  Eebels  after   Culloden,"  he 


rm-^ 


"  AUTUMN     IN     THE     MOUNTAINS."        BY     ADRIAN    STOKES,    A. 11. A. 

Reproihice'i  from  a  photograph  hy  TI.  Dixon  (t  Son. 


even  excelled  by  his  more  famous  "  The  Lady 
of  Shalott." 

Except  that  tbe  garb  of  Colin  and  Cobnette 
in  "  The  Seeds  of  Love "  is  mediaeval  in 
character,  Ave  should  have  no  excuse  for 
placing  it  in  juxtaposition  to  "  The  Magic 
Circle."  It  has  no  claim  to  be  anything 
but 'a  delightful  fantasy.  In  the  liberated 
germs  of  love  flung  into  the  air  by  the 
sportive  Colin  in  the  direction  of  a  liapless 
Colinette,  Ave  have  a  pastoral  myth,  voluble 
of  romance,  some  unwritten  story  in  water- 
colour  of  a.  Hans  Andersen  or  Brothers  Grimm. 

A  brilliant  historical  painter,  wdiose  finest 


shows  us  the  sudden  entry  into  a  black- 
smith's forge  of  a  seai'ch-party  just  as  the 
smith  and  his  assistants  are  putting  a  new 
shoe  on  the  horse  of  a  Jacobite  refugee. 
They  are  searching  for  refugees  from  the 
battlefield  of  Culloden,  near  Inverness,  Avhere 
the  English,  under  William,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, defeated  the  Scottish,  headed  by 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender, 
April  16,  174G.  The  Scots  lost  two  thousand 
fixQ  hundred  men  killed  upon  the  field 
or  in  the  slaughter  Avhich  occurred  in  the 
cruel  pursuit,  Avhile  the  loss  of  the  English 
did  not  far  exceed    two   hundred.      Prince 


"the  waning  of  the  year."    by  ERNEST  PARTON. 

Reproduced  by  2>ermission  of  Arthur  Tooth  tb  Sons,  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  owners  of  the  cojyyrvjht  and 

p7(bluhers  of  the  large  plate. 


Charles,  wlio  Avandered  amoiis:  the  wilds  of 
Scotland  for  six  months,  thirty  thonsand 
pounds  beintr  offered  for  his  capture,  at 
leufi^th  escaped  from  Uist  to  Morlaix,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  IT'ScS. 

"  l^etween    Two    Fires ''    is   the  work   of 
Francis    Davis    Millet,    the    artist    of    dis- 


tinguislied  accomplishment  whose  death  was 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  'Titanic  disaster. 
He  was  of  those  who 

Died  liko  oxcoUent  proud  kin^s, 
Who  take  doatli  nobly  if  it  conio  late  or  soon, 

and  to  look  at  his  "  Between  Two  Fires  "  is 
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to  grieve  afresh  that  his  artistic  career  should 
have  been  so  abruptly  ended. 

The  work,  in  its  careful  analysis  of  the 
interior  of  a  chamber  lit  by  one  casement 


work  of  Millet  to  that  of  the  Dutch  School, 
it  is  of  Don  and  Terburg  and  Steen  that  we 
think.  The  rarefied  air  of  the  chamber  in 
''  Between   Two   Fires "    lias   somethino:   in 


"  ST.     MAUTIN's-IN-TIIK-FIKLDS."        by     AVH.IJAM     LOGSDAIl.. 

Reproduced  hif  permifision  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  Neiv  Bond  Street,    W.     Copyright  by 

Photographiache  Gesellxchaft. 


window,  has  nincli  of  that  self-conscious 
cleanliness  of  treatment  Avhicli  distinguished 
the  school  of  f/mre  painting  wliich  we  are 
inclined  to  label  Dutch,  and,  iu  likening  the 


common  with  that  wln'ch  distinguishes  "  The 
Guitar  Lesson"  of  Terburg  and  "The 
Music-Master"  of  Jan  Steen.  In  the 
burnished  metal  pots  and  pans,  the  shining 
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glaze  upon  the  crockery,  we  might  draw  a 
parallel  with  the  tin  pail  and  still  life 
generally  of  the  famous  "  Poulterer's  Shop." 
Landscape  and  pastoral  are  closely  allied 
in  a  number  of  the  pictures  as  yet  unmen- 
tioned  in  our  survey.  Of  landscape  pure 
and  simple,  untouched  by  human  interest, 
there  are  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes's  "  Upland  and 
Sky,"  with  its  subtle  atmospheric  effect 
of  undulating  rain -clouds,  and  the  same 
artist's  "Autumn  in  the  Mountains,"  with 
its  delicate  vista  of  snowy  heights  viewed 
from  a  foreground  latticed  with  the  silver 
sheen  of  the  birch  tree's  bark.  Mr.  Stokes 
paints  clouds  as  do  few,  and  with  intimate 


of  Nature,  the  leisureliness  of  childhood  and 
its  manliness,  are  delightfully  suggested. 

With  Mr.  Logsdail's  "  St,  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,"  we  are  brought  to  consideration  of 
the  picturesque  qualities  of  our  metropolis. 
The  beauty  of  St.  Martin's  is  not  dependent 
on  light  or  colour— it  exists  in  the  meditative 
charm  of  a  November  day  quite  as  much  as 
in  the  revelling  sunshine  of  April— yet,  to 
recognise  it,  we  have  to  see  it  through  the 
painter's  eyes,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  accident 
which  has  made  Mr.  Logsdail  now  and 
again  turn  his  talent  to  the  depicting  of 
such  notable  buildings. 

The  scene  which  Miss  Mildred  Butler  so 
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knowledge  and  affection  for  their  changeful 
character.  Mr.  Stokes's  work,  whether  done 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  or  to-day,  produces 
that  effect  of  completeuess  which  is  the 
attribute  of  all  true  art.  Mr.  Ernest 
Parton's  "The  Waning  of  the  Year"  is 
full  of  that  delicate  workmanship  and 
tender  sentiment  which  invariably  mark  this 
artist's  w-ork. 

The  water-colour  "  Germinal,"  by  Lionel 
Smytlie,  scintillates  with  colour  and  with  the 
quality  of  joyousness  which  so  rarely  is,  but 
wliich  surely  ought  always  to  be,  an  attribute 
of  landscape  work.  The  subject— simple, 
spacious,  suggestive--  holds  an  unconscious 
note   of    picturesqueness.       The    lavishness 


deftly  treats  in  water-colour  is  the  courtyard 
of  some  unhistoried  house.  Subdued  in 
colour,  low  in  tone,  her  "The  Morning  Bath  " 
is  a  delicious  harmony  of  grey.  Soft  and  cool 
and  moving,  the  pigeons  in  the  background 
so  completely  suit  one  with  the  other  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  some  carefully  set 
scene.  An  indoor  picture  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  this  wealth  of  open-air  effects, 
and  the  gracious  girlhood  of  Mr.  Ealph 
Peacock's  ^  "  Ethel  "  makes  that  greatly- 
popular  work  as  serenely  radiant,  in  its  way, 
as  the  landscape  effects  that  here  precede  it. 
Tn  a  future  article  we  hope  to  reproduce  a 
further  selection  from  the  same  varied 
gallery  of  modern  works. 


THE    MIRACULOUS   TRAMP. 

By    EDWIN    PUGH, 

Author  of  "  Harry  the  Cockney;'  ''The  City  (f  the   World;'  etc. 


W>.  MANNY  COS- 
TEVAN,ex-geiitle- 
mau  and  tramp, 
toiled  wearily  up 
the  long,  steep, 
dusty  road  toward 
the  yellow  twink- 
ling lights  of 
Carwardle.  Night 
had  closed  in  soft 
and  warm  after  a 
day  of  sweltering,  blistering  heat.  Manny 
had  walked  far  since  the  dawn,  and  was 
very  tired,  very  hungry,  very  thirsty.  He 
longed  for  rest  and  food  and  drink,  the  three 
primary  needs  of  our  carnal  nature,  with  a 
longing  that  was  almost  passionate  in  its 
intensity.  And  behind  his  immediate  bodily 
cravings  there  lurked  a  bitter,  carking  sense 
of  enmity  against  the  better-fed,  better-clad, 
better-housed  denizens  of  that  seemlier  world, 
the  delights  and  the  privileges  of  which  he 
had  been  fool  enough  to  give  up  for  the 
husks  of  swine. 

Half-way  up  the  hill  were  numerous  points 
of  coloured  fire,  swaying  and  flickering  in 
the  darkness.  As  Manny  drew  near  these 
wavering  patches  of  radiance,  he  perceived 
that  they  proceeded  from  a  multitudinous 
array  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  lanterns 
hung  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree  in  the 
grounds  attached  to  a  lordly  dwelling-house 
that  was  shut  in  from  the  main  road  by  a 
high  blank  wall  that  seemed  to  stretch  away 
into  infinity. 

Motor-cars  and  carriages  passed  and  re- 
passed to  set  down  guests,  or,  having  set 
them  down,  to  return  empty.  A  little  group 
of  villagers  was  gathered  around  an  open 
gate  in  the  wall.  And  Manny,  with  the 
incurable  curiosity  of  an  idle  man,  paused  in 
his  wearisome  climb  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Obviously  a  fancy-dress  carnival,  a  ball, 
a  supper  and  dance  on  the  smooth-shaven 
lawn.  Manny  was  above  the  average  tall, 
and,  looking  over  the  backs  of  the  gaping 
yokels,  he  could  see  beyond  the  open  gate 
a  vista  of   tables  spread  with  white  n apery 


and  glittering  with  crystal  and  silver  in  the 
sombre  shadow  of  the  branches.  He  could 
hear  a  popping  of  corks,  a  tinkle  of  glass 
and  china,  laughter  and  a  murmur  of  voices. 
Somewhere  in  the  background  a  band  was 
playing  a  languorous  waltz  tune.  All  manner 
of  antic  figures  passed  to  and  fro,  mingled 
and  parted,  massed  together  in  knots 'and 
dissolved  into  individuals,  on  the  shimmering 
grass.  Mephistos,  pierrots,  Cavaliers,  Round- 
heads, fools,  and  kings ;  Dutch  maidens, 
Spanish  seiioras,  Italian  divas,  plentiful 
Marys,  Queens  of  Scotland,  ladies  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  the  Georgian  period  ;  monks 
and  clowns,  grisettes  and  fairies,  inextricably 
intermixed  in  a  cloud  of  sweet  perfumes  and 
a  fruff-fruff  of  silken  draperies. 

Still  the  motor-cars  and  carriages  came 
and  went,  setting  down  their  grotesque  or 
dainty  occupants,  and  departing.  Somehow, 
in  a  little  while,  Manny  found  himself  in 
the  front  row  of  the  assorted  niob  of 
spectators  who  looked  on  and  wondered 
dumbly  at  all  this  mummery  and  finery.  To 
ease  his  aching  limbs,  he  leaned  against  one 
of  the  big  square  pillars  flanking  the  entrance. 
There  he  stood,  his  big  burly  form  and 
sunburnt  face  revealed,  in  the  slanting  rays 
of  a  single  arc  light  that  shone  like  a 
minature  moon  above  the  gates,  as  clearly 
as  in  daylight. 

He  was,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
tall  above  the  average.  His  face,  cumbered 
about  the  cheeks  and  chin  with  a  three  weeks' 
growth  of  beard  and  whisker,  was  hard- 
bitten and  clear-cut,  and  tanned  to  the  tint 
of  a  russet  apple.  He  wore  a  battered 
bowler  on  the  back  of  his  head.  His  boots 
were  broken  and  white  with  dust  over  their 
prehistoric  incrustations  of  mud  and  clay. 
His  other  garments  were  all  ahke — a  looped 
and  tattered  raggedness  of  shreds  and 
patches.  Suspended  from  one  shoulder,  like 
a  bandolier,  was  a  thick  piece  of  rope 
supporting  an  old  tin  can  and  a  canvas  bag 
on  the  opposite  hip.  In  his  hand  he  grasped 
a  huge  ash  stick,  newly  cut  and  green  and 
juicy.     From  head  to  foot  he  looked  what 
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he  was  indeed — a  typical  tramp,  a  genuine 
chevalier  irindastrie,  a  fally-fledged  knight 
of  the  road. 

"  Lucky  swine  !  "  be  muttered  through  his 
strong  white  teeth. 

His  mouth  watered  for  a  taste  of  the  good 
things  that  his  fancy  conjured  up  as  loading 
the  white-spread  tables  under  the  trees. 
And  mingled  with  his  fleshly  appetite  was 
a  keen  regret  for  the  rights  and  the  joys  he 
had  forfeited— the  right  to  mingle  on  equal 
terms  with  those  of  his  own  rank  and  station, 
the  right  to  talk  and  laugh  and  cbaif  with 
men  of  his  own  kind,  to  jest  and  philander 
with  women  of  the  delicate,  frail  type  tbat 
his  mother  and  his  sisters  had  belonged  to.  An 
involuntary  sigh  escaped  him.  He  shuddered, 
shrugged  his  massive  shoulders  in  the 
hopeless,  cynical  way  of  the  outcast,  and  was 
moving  slowly  away  when— 

"  lA\x\-lo  I  "  cried  a  fresh  young  voice  in 
his  ear,  and  a  man's  hand,  supple,  sinewy, 
and  strong,  clapped  him  smartly  on  the 
shoulder.     '*  llwl-lo  !  " 

AVith  a  violent  start  he  turned  abruptly 
and  looked  into  the  laughing,  painted  face 
of  a  jester  in  motley  of  yellow  and  black, 
with  bells  and  bladder  and  horned  cap 
complete. 

"  Hul-/(9 1  "  cried  this  gaudy  apparition 
buoyantly.  "  So  you  have  turned  up,  after 
all,  have  you,  you  old  shyster  !  What 
a  rotten  old  fraud  you  are,  to  be  sure, 
Evison!" 

Manny  stared  at  the  young  man  from 
under  pent  brows.  Then,  his  wits  working 
quickly,  according  to  their  wont,  he  accepted 
his  cue. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have,  as  you  see, 
turned  up,  after  all.  But  what  do  you  mean 
by  '  a  rotten  old  fraud '  ?  " 

"  You  said  you  wouldn't  come,  you 
know^" 

''  Well,  and  I  have  not  come.  For  I  am 
hardly  myself  to-night.  But  mum's  the 
word,  you  know,  old  chap.  Respect  my 
incognito,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  But  what  a  ripping  get-up  ! 
And  the  accent — w^liere  have  you  picked 
that  up  ?  I  should  never  have  known  your 
voice.     Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 

eyes I've  been   trying   to  puzzle   you 

out  for  quite  a  long  time.  And  then,  just 
now,  as  you  looked  up  at  the  light,  I  saw 
them — your  eyes,  I  mean — one  blue  and 
one  brown.  You  can't  disguise  an  odd  pair 
of  eyes  like  that,  you  know.  But  come 
along,"  said  this  ebullient  young  man, 
seizing  Manny  by  the  sleeve  and  dragging 


him  impetuously  into  the  garden.  "My 
sister's  here,"  he  added  in  a  conlidential 
growl. 

'•  The  devil  she  is  !  "  thought  Manny, 
sufl:'ering  himself  to  be  led  further  and 
further  into  the  midst  of  the  glittering 
scene.  "  And  who  may  his  sister  be,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  Between  you  and  me,"  the  impulsive 
young  man  rattled  on,  lowering  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  "  slie  has  been  crying  her  eyes 
out." 

''  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Manny,  who 
was  indeed  sorely  grieved  at  the  thought 
of  beauty  in  distress. 

"  So  you  ought  to  be,"  was  the  sharp 
rejoinder.  "  I  tell  you  straight,  Evison, 
I'm  fond  of  Kate,  and  —  and  I  don't 
exactly  detest  you,  either,  of  course  ;  but — 
well,  it  is  a  bit  rough  on  her,  isn't  it  ?  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  conceive  what  makes 
you  two  quai'rel  so." 

"  We  quarrel  for  the  sake  of  making  it 
up  again,  perhaps,"  said  Manny. 

"  Seems  a  roundabout  way  of  achieving 
happiness,  doesn't  it  ?  And  one  of  the^^e 
times,  you  know,  she  may  refuse  to  make  it 
up.  Break  lier  heart  instead.  She's  devilish 
proud  in  her  soft,  stubborn  way.  .  .  .  But 
won't  you  come  and  have  something  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Manny  with  unction. 
"  I'm  just  famishing.  x\nd  parched  !  I 
believe  I  could  boil  ice  in  my  mouth  !  " 

"  Well,  the  old  boy  is  doing  us  very  well, 
so Chandler  !  " 

A  portly  man-servant,  hurrying  past, 
stopped  abruptly  and  bowed. 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Get  us  a  bottle,  will  you  ?  And  what 
will  you  have  ?     There's  a  mayonnaise." 

"  Mayonnaise,  by  all  means,"  said  Manny, 
who  was  now  beginning  to  feel  as  if  he  had 
wandered  into  an  Arabian  night.  "  Let's 
have  it  here,  where  it's  quiet."  ilnd,  with 
a  half -suppressed  groan  of  relief,  he  sank 
down  into  a  capacious  basket-chair. 

"  You  seem  quite  done  up,"  observed  his 
lordship.  "  No  sleep,  I  suppose  ?  Or  is  it  all 
a  part  of  the  character  study  ?  Oh,  what 
fools  lovers  are  !  " 

"I'm  half  dead,"  said  Manny,  "and  half 
mad  into  the  bargain,  I  think." 

"  Poor  old  chap  !  But  it  serves  you  right. 
Ah,  here  comes  Chandler." 

The  portly  man-servant  bustled  up  with  a 
well-loaded  tray.  He  proved  to  be  a  caterer 
of  genius.  To  the  mayonnaise  he  had  added 
some  caviare  sandwiches,  some  strawberries 
and  cream  and  Melba  peaches.     Manny  had 


*'  'That  is  quite  all  right,  you  dear  old  silly!     And,  oh,  how  happy  I  am,  Charlie  I ' 
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luiicli  ado  to  restrain  hinisclf  as  lie  attacked 
this  luscious  fare.  But  the  instincts  of  his 
early  training  abode  within  him  still,  and  he 
contrived  to  eat  with  a  certain  deliberation, 
though  with  gusto.  His  lordship  sipped 
and  nibbled  at  the  delicacies  like  a  rabbit, 
and  talked — talked — talked  all  the  while, 
without  ceasing,  like  a  gramophone.  Manny 
was  grateful  for  his  companion's  gift  of 
words;  it  gave  him  time  to  think,  to  con- 
sider and  reconsider  his  position.  The  final 
outcome  of  his  deliberations  was  a  reassuring 
conviction  of  his  perfect  immunity  from 
detection  soiong  as  he  continued  to  play  his 
allotted  part  discreetly. 

At  last  his  lordship  rose  and  said  :  "  I'll 
be  moving  on  now,  old  chap.  Kate's  a 
geisha,  you  know — kimono  and  fan,  and  all 
that." 

"  Right  0  !  Thanks  for  the  tip,"  said 
Manny,  and  an  instant  later  was  alone. 

He  felt  rather  dreadfully  alone.  Around 
and  about  him  hurtled  the  masqueraders,  in 
every  hue  and  style  of  fantastic  raiment,  and 
over  all  was  the  rosy  glow^  of  the  lanterns, 
swinging  softly  in  the  breeze,  creating  a 
glamourous  atmosphere  of  dreamland. 

'*  Let  me  see,"  mused  Manny.  "  My  name 
is  Evison.  I  have  one  blue  eye  and  one 
brown  eye,  a  physical  peculiarity  sufficiently 
rare  to  be  distinctive.  Apparently  my  height 
and  figure  are  all  right — my  voice  and  my 
accent,  too,  and  my  face.  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  my  hair  and  beard  were,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  in  rather  a  crude  state,  but 
I  had  no  idei  they  were  crude  enough  to  be. 
mistaken  for  a  wig,  and  so  on.  iVnd  ifty 
complexion  ?  That  is  so  purely  natural  as 
to  seem  glaringly  artificial  among  all  these 
unnatural  complexions,  I  suppose.  And  I 
am  in  love.  Ah,  me  !  I  am  engtaged  or 
something  to  a  girl  named  Kate.  And  we 
have  quarrelled,  and  Kate  has  been  crying 
her  eyes  out  for  my  sake,  and  so  it  is  up  to 
me  now  to  do  the  handsome  thing  by  her. 
But  the  handsomest  thing  I  can  do,"  he 
reflected,  "is  to  clear  out." 

And  he  rose  and  began  to  shamble  heavily 
toward  the  open  gate. 

He  had  traversed  only  a  few  yards, 
however,  wdien  a  dainty  figure  darted  out  of 
the  throng,  a  little  hand  was  lightly  laid 
upon  his  sleeve,  a  clear  sweet  treble  sounded 
musically  in  his  ear. 

'*  Oh,  Charlie  !  "  murmured  the  girl.  She 
was  dressed,  as  her  brother  had  forewarned 
Manny  she  would  be,  in  a  kimono  and  the 
usual  et-ceteras.  She  carried  a  fan.  She  was 
only  too  obviously  "  Kate."     "  Oh,  Charlie  ! 


It  is  you,  isn't  it  ?  But  what  a  horrid 
costume  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  rather 
appropriately  horrid,"  said  Manny. 

"Jim  told  me  what — who  to  look  for. 
Oh,  he  wouldn't  have  given  you  away,  only 
I  wormed  it  out  of  him.  Charlie,  I  was  very 
silly  last  night.     We  were  both  silly." 

"We  were — I  am,"  said  Manny  in  a 
husky  voice. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  remember  in  the  least 
what  w^e  quarrelled  about." 

"  And  I  am  equally  sure  I  don't." 

"  It  was  nothing,  of  course." 

"  It  always  is  nothing." 

"  And  yet- 


"  And  yet " 

"  You  do  forgive  me,  Charlie,  don't  you  ?  " 

"No!" 

"  Oh,  Charlie  !  " 

"To  forgive  you  for  my  fault  would  be 
too  arrogant." 

Kate  laughed  aloud,  gaily,  happily.  "  How^ 
very  nicely  you  said  that  !  "  she  observed. 
"  You  are  improving,  Charlie.  And  if  it 
wasn't  for  that  horrid  beard  of  yours,  I  Avould 
let  you  take  me  away  into  some  dark  corner 
and  kiss  me." 

"  Ah,  now,"  said  Manny,  "  I  understand 
why  it  was  that  men  of  old  used  to  swear 
at — or  was  it  by  ? — their  beards." 

"  Take  it  off,"  whispered  Kate.'  "  It  makes 
you  look  so  grim  and  fierce.  And  all  that 
horrid  paint ^" 

"  I  flattered  myself  it  looked  quite 
natural." 

'[  It  looks  only  too  hideously  natural." 

"  But — Kate  " — he  boggled  at  the  name — 
"  this  is  the  kind  of  man  I  should  be,  this 
is  how  I  should  look  on  a  battlefield  after  a 
long  campaign." 

"  I — I  suppose  so,"  she  said  doubtfully  ; 
"  but  then  you  w^ould  be  in  the  presence  of 
death,  and  death  dignifies  everything." 

Manny  felt  a  sudden  coldness  in  the  pit 
of  his  stomach.  His  heart  smote  him. 
Why  had  he  obtruded  that  grave  note  upon 
the  merry  music  of  their  comedy  ?  He 
concluded,  with  a  stifled  sigh,  that  it  was 
his  unconquerable  passion  for  romance,  his 
overweening  desire  to  appear  to  better 
advantage  before  the  quietly  observant  eyes 
of  this  girl,  that  had  betrayed  him.  With 
a  heavy  sense  of  shame  and  contrition,  he 
began  to  realise  that  he  w^as  playing  his  part 
unworthily.  He  must  put  an  end  to  this 
cruel  deception  at  once. 

"  Kate,"  he  said,  "  I'm  pretty  sick  of  this 
beastly  get-up  myself.      My   idea,  you   see. 
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was  to  come  here  and  mingle  with  the  giddy 
throng  without  being  recognised." 

"  You  came — to  look  at  me,  though  you 
might  not  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  worship  you  from  afar." 

''As  if,"  she  said  reproachfully,  "  the  eyes 
of  love  could  not  pierce  through  any  disguise  ! 
I  should  have  been  bound  to  discover  your 
identity  even  if  Jim  had  not  given  me  the 
clue." 

His  blood  pringled  under  his  skin.  "  You 
think  so  ? " 

"  No,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  said,  with  a  strange  feeling 
that  was  almost  of  heart-break,  as  something 
seemed  to  rise  up  in  his  throat  and  choke 
him,  ''  I — I — I  am  sorry  !  I  am  very  sorry 
that "    His  voice  trailed  into  incoherence. 

"  Don't  be  sorry,  dear,"  she  said,  and 
slipped  her  soft  warm  hand  into  his  and 
squeezed  it  hard.  "  That  is  quite  all  right, 
you  dear  old  silly  !  And,  oh,  how  happy  I 
am,  Charlie  !  " 

He  drew  his  hand  away.  "  Don't !  "  he 
said  gruffly.  "  You  mustn't.  You  don't 
know " 

"  Who  may  be  looking  ?  But,  Oharhe,  no 
one  could  possibly  notice  us." 

"  I — I  know,"  he  stammered.  "  But  I — 
I  feel  so  incongruous." 

"  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  away 
at  once  and  take  that  horrid  beard  off." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  gratefully  accepting  the 
suggestion,  "  I  will." 

"  You  won't  be  long  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can." 

"And  we  are  quite  all  right  again  ?  " 

"As  right  as  my  fallen  nature  will  let 
us  be." 

"  And  you  will  never  quarrel  with  me  any 
more  ?  " 

"  Never  any  more,"  he  echoed. 

"  You  can  come  back,  you  know,  in  your 
rags  and  tatters,  as  a  poor  beggar  man.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  you  come  back,  so  long 
as  you  take  off  that  beard.  Or,  no,  get  a 
broom  from  the  gardener  and  be  a  pathetic 
old  crossing-sweeper.  Be  anything  but  the 
healthy,  bristly,  vulgar  thing  you  look  like 
now,  with  all  that  paint  and  all  that  hair  and 
whisker." 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  said,  as  if  to  himself, 
"  I'll  effect  some  sort  of  transformation, 
somehow." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  I  will  dance  with  you. 
Look  for  me  in  that  pagoda  over  there." 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  find  you  again  ?  " 

"  You  can't  possibly  miss  me." 


"  And  yet  I  have  a  sort  of  conviction  that 
I  shall  miss  you." 

"  And  I  have  a  sort  of  conviction  that  I 
shan't  let  you,"  she  mimicked  him. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go." 

'' Au  revoir  r'  said  she.  "  Kemeraber, 
the  pagoda  !  " — and  waved  her  hand  and 
fluttered  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  surging, 
frolicking  riot. 

Manny  threaded  his  way  to  the  gate. 
During  the  long  years  of  his  Vagabondage  he 
had  done  many  things  of  which  he  was  not 
exactly  proud,  but  never  had  he  done  a 
thing  which  seemed  to  cover  him  with  so 
much  shame  as  did  this  inadvertent  betrayal 
of  a  young  girl's  secret  and  most  sacred 
thoughts  and  emotions.  As  he  stumbled 
along,  he  felt  Hke  a  blend  of  Judas  Iscariot 
and  Tarquin.  The  tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
and  there  was  black  rage  against  himself  in 
his  heart  as  he  passed  out  into  the  dark  road 
and  resumed  his  weary,  toilsome  way  up  the 
steep  incline. 

He  had  gone  some  fifty  yards  when  he  saw 
a  young  man  in  a  long  drab  ulster  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  garden  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  dejection.  He  could  not  see  this 
young  man's  face,  for  his  hat  was  dragged 
forward  over  his  eyes  and  his  coat-collar  was 
turned  up.  But  something  in  the  appearance 
of  the  young  man — his  height,  his  figure,  the 
set  of  his  head  and  shoulders — reminded  him 
of  himself  as  he  had  been  in  the  days  when 
he  had  still  some  self-respect  left. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  and  at  the 
sudden  cessation  of  his  shuffling  footsteps  the 
young  man  looked  up.  The  light  of  one  of 
the  Chinese  lanterns  touched  his  face,  and 
Manny  recognised  in  its  youthful  haggard 
lineaments  a  likeness  to  the  face  that  had 
used  to  look  out  at  him  from  the  looking- 
glasses  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  upon  an 
impulse,  "  but  is  your  name  Evison  ?  " 

The  young  man  stared.  "  Yes,"  he 
answered  stiffly. 

"  You  are  engaged  to  a  girl  named — you 
will  excuse  me  ;  I  don't  know  her  other 
name — Kate  ?  " 

The  young  man  glared.  "Eh?"  he 
gasped  in  breathless  astonishment  at  this 
effrontery.    "What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Manny,  "  that  I  know  all 
about  it.  I  know  that  you  and  she  have  had 
some  silly  lovers'  tiff,  and  that  you  are 
utterly  wretched  in  consequence,  and  serve 
you  thundering  well  right  !  I  know  that 
you  are  standing  here,  eating  your  heart  out 
with  bitterness,  longing  to  go  and  speak  to 
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lier  and  make  it  up,  and  yet  steeling  yourself 
not  to.  And  I  know,  knowing  the  lady,  that 
you  ought  to  be  very  much  ashamed  of 
yourself  for  quarrelling  with  such  a  charming 
girl." 

*'  I  didn't  quarrel  with  her,"  protested  the 
young  man  hastily  and  as  if  involuntarily. 
"  She  quarrelled  with  me."  And  then  he 
seemed  to  wince  and  wilt  as  he  realised  the 
enormity  of  the  solecism  of  w^hich  he  had 
been  guilty  in  thus  talking  on  equal  terms 
and  to  such  intimate  purpose  with  a  frowsy 
tramp.  "  But  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  mean,  coQfound  you  !  "  he  exclaimed 
explosively. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Manny,  "  that  you  have 
got  to  go  and  kiss  and  make  it  up  with  her 
— at  once." 

"You — I — I  never  heard  of  such  impudence 
in  my  life  !  "  spluttered  the  young  man. 

*'  Mr.  Evison,"  said  Manny,  "  will  you 
kindly  look  at  my  eyes  ?  "  And  he  turned 
his  face  up  to  the  rays  of  the  lantern. 

Evison  looked,  as  it  were,  in  his  own, 
despite — this  tramp  had  such  a  compelling 
way  with  him.  "  By  Jove,"  he  cried, 
"  they're  like  mine — one  blue  and  one 
brown  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Manny,  "  and  the  hkeness 
between  us  does  not  end  there,  either — at 
least,  it  would  seem  not,  from  what  has  just 
happened.  May  I  tell  you  what  has  just 
happened  ? " 

"I — I  suppose  so,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  you're  after, 
exactly,  but  you  seem  to  have  some  vague 
suggestions  of  a  gentleman  about  you, 
and " 

*'  I  was  a  gentleman  —  once,"  replied 
Manny,  "  and  I  still  try  to  be  a  gentleman 
in  some  things,  though  it  is  rather  collar- 
work." 

"  I  should  imagine  so,"  said  Evison,  eyeing 
him  curiously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Manny.  "  But  —  perhaps 
because  I  have  had  more  practice — I  am 
a  better  gentleman  than  you,  even  so. 
Listen  ! " 

And  he  told  in  brief,  swift  sentences  the 
tale  of  his  adventures  at  the  masquerade. 


"  Now,"  said  he,  when  he  had  made  an 
end,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I — I  hardly  know." 

"  Well,  I  know — you  are  going  back. 
You  can  account  for  your  quick-change  of 
costume  how  you  like,  but  you  are  going 
back.  And  you  are  going  back  to  eat  dirt, 
if  necessary.  You  are  going  back,  and  in 
future  you  are  going  to  try  to  be  as  worthy 
of  that  nice  girl  as  any  average  sinful  man 
is  worthy  of  any  ^  average  good  woman. 
That  is  what  you  are  going  to  do,  Mr. 
Evison,  if  the  likeness  between  us  goes  any 
deeper  than  the  skin." 

And  he  paused,  smiling. 

For  some  seconds  chagrin  struggled  with 
chivalry  in  the  breast  of  the  young  man. 
Then  he  too  smiled.  And  his  smile  seemed 
to  transfigure  him :  it  seemed  to  change 
him  from  a  sullen,  self-centred,  self-sufficient 
cub  into  an  ingenuous,  eager  young  lover. 

"  But  I  say,  by  Jove,""  he  cried,  *'  you 
must  be  an  awfully  good  sort !  " 

"  I  \YWJ,your  sort,"  said  Manny,  '*  uhtil  I  let 
my  youthful  vanity  and  pride  and  boastfulness 
run  away  with  my  discretion.  I  was  like 
you.  That  is  why  I  don't  want  you  to 
become  like  me." 

Evison  was  manifestly  troubled  and  at  a 
loss.  "  I — what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  "  he 
asked  helplessly. 

"  Don't  say  it  to  me — say  it  to  her," 
rejoined  Manny,  and  began  to  hurry  away 
up  the  road. 

Evison  ran  after  him.  "  Oh,  but,  I  say," 
he  cried,  "  you  mustn't  be  offended,  you  know, 
but  can't  I  do  something  for  you  ?  You 
really  are  such  a  decent  sort  that " 

"  And  so  would  you  be,"  replied  Manny, 
"  if  you  gave  yourself  a  chance." 

"But -but ^" 

"  Good  night,"  said  Manny.  "Good-bye, 
good  luck,  and  better  judgment  !  " 

He  shook  off  the  young  man's  detaining 
clutch,  and,  forgetting  his  usual  shuffle, 
strode  away  up  the  hill  as  if  he  were 
storming  a  citadel. 

So  he  vanished  into  the  outer  darkness, 
whilst  Evison  went  as  on  winged  feet  to 
bask  in  the  light  of  his  lady's  eyes. 


THEY  TWO 


By     JOHN     F.     HARRIS. 


0,  you  won't  be  able 
to  go  out  this 
afternoon,  Master 
Tommy,"  said 
Jane,  in  her  irri- 
tating way,  for  at 
•  least  the  dozenth 
time.  She  said  it 
decisively,  as  if 
somehow  rather 
glad  that  the 
weather  was  proving  so  unaccommodating. 

The  small  boy  with  the  blue,  imaginative 
eyes  and  fair,  sHghtly  curling  hair,  clad  in 
his  wonted  dark  jersey  and  short  black 
knickers,  continued  to  look  out  of  the 
nursery  window — they  always  called  it  the 
nursery — somewhat  disconsolately.  Jane  was 
very  nice,  of  course,  but  he'd  spent  so  many 
afternoons  with  her  when  it  had  been  wet, 
for  rain  always  meant  staying  in,  where  he 
was  concerned,  lest  croup  or  worse  evils 
should  result. 

If  Fate  had  only  been  even  ordinarily 
kind.  Tommy  could  have  had  Brenda  over 
to  play  with  him ;  but  then  even  she, 
Brenda,  the  seemingly  strong  and  tireless 
Scotch  damsel,  who  was  practically  never 
ailing,  had  got  a  cold  some  days  before. 
It  was  really  something  far  worse,  though 
Tommy  didn't  know — a  cold  for  which  the 
pond,  boat-sailing,  and  final  slip  into  the 
.water  were  responsible. 

"  Did  you  ever  learn  the  piano,  Jane  ?  " 
said  Tommy  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  no.  Master  Tommy,  never  !  But  I 
can  play  '  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.' " 

"  I  should  like  to  go  there,"  the  small 
youth  pursued — "  Scotland,  I  mean.  It's 
wliere  Brenda  comes  from,  you  know.  I 
wish  she  could  have  come  to-day.  We 
might  have  had  hide-and-seek  all  over  the 
house,  or  Consequences,  or  Old  Maid,  or 
anything,  if  only  she'd  been  here.  And 
father — he  won't  be  back  till  next  week, 
either,"  he  went  on,  more  to  himself  than  to 
anyone  else. 

"  Hide-and-seek  nor  Consequences  isn't 
much  fun  with  only  three.  You  know  so 
easy  what  everyone's  wrote  down.  And  it's 
always  the  same  thing  :  '  Ugly  Miss  Brenda 


met  the  un'appy  telegraft  boy  in  the  rabbit 
'utch,'  or  something  like  that,"  commented 
Jane. 

Tommy  roared  with  laughter.  "That's 
an  awf'ly  good  beginning  for  a  'Conse- 
quence,' Jane,"  he  said.  "  But  there  would 
be  enough  of  us,  'cos  there's  cook.  We 
could  have  her  up.  Do  you  remember  how 
I  tried  to  hide  cook  in  the  spare  room 
wardrobe,  but  she  couldn't  squeeze  in  any- 
how ?  And,  oh,  don't  you  remember  it 
was  the  same  afternoon  that  w^e  had  Con- 
sequences, and  Brennie  and  me,"  he  added, 
with  shocking  disregard  for  grammar,  "  put 
down  all  the  things  we  could  about  her  and 
Alfred  ?  "     (Alfred  was  aook'^  fiajid.) 

But  Jane,  who  had  become  meditative  or 
sleepy,  said  she  thought  she  remembered, 
but  for  the  moment  didn't  seem  particularly 
sure  about  it,  or  anything  else  whatsoever. 

The  weather  certainly  was  disheartening. 
W~ind  and  rain  came  lashing  across  the 
open  country,  hurling  themselves  with  pro- 
digious force  against  the  casements.  And 
the  rain -and -wind -swept  countryside  pre- 
sented a  most  doleful  appearance  from  the 
window.  Tommy,  as  he  looked  out,  almost 
felt  that  it  was  peopled  with  vague  forms 
and  strange  shadows — presiding  deities  of 
the  storm — born  out  of  the  swirling  rain 
and  low-lying  clouds  as  they  scudded  quickly 
by.  One  may  use  cliches  in  describing  it, 
but  none  the  less  such  a  scene  arouses  far 
different  sensations  in  each  and  all. 

"  Well,  I  must  get  to  my  work  " — this 
meant  further  gossiping  with  cook — "  and 
change  my  dress.  Why  don't  you  read  your 
new  picture-book — the  one  with  the  boys 
and  girls  and  funny  legs  ?  "  Thus  Jane, 
referring  to  a  volume  recently  given  to  Tommy 
by  a  maiden  aunt.  And,  of  course,  there  were 
plenty  of  things  he  might  have  done  that 
afternoon.  He  could  have  found  his  paints 
and  painted  the  pictures  in  the  weekly 
paper  —  the  starting-point  for  youthful 
amateurs  —  or  put  together  the  jig-saw 
puzzle,  another  recent  gift  from  another 
maiden  aunt.  Or  he  might  have  read 
about  that  strange  youth  in  the  fairy  tale 
book,  who  travelled  to  learn  how  to  shiver, 
though   I   confess  it   is   not   a   story   very 
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congenial  on  the  kind  of  cold,  wet  day  we 
get  in  tlie  few  earlier  months  of  the  year. 

But  Tommy  preferred  to  muse  by  the 
window,  for  it  was  somewhat  of  a  strange 
boy  this,  possessing,  perhaps,  more  than  a 
mere  sprinkling  of  the  dreamy  imaginative- 
ness associated  wdth  certain  rarer  types  of 
children.  He  wasn't  to  the  least  extent 
Uase.  It  is  only  townfolks'  children  who 
become  that ;  Nature— the  countryside — is 
far  too  vast  a  thing  to  admit  of  it. 

And  so  Tommy^  half  sitting,  half  lying  on 
the  comfortable  windows-seat,  looked  out 
into  the  storm,  contemplative,  with  his 
head  on  his  hands.  The  wind  whistled  in 
every  nook  and  cranny,  round  every  chimney- 
corner  of  the  old  house. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  wind  go  "Yoo-ooo"? 

'Tis  a  pitiful  sound  to  hear ! 
It  seems  to  chill  you  through  and  through 

With  a  strange  and  speechless  fear. 

"  How  glorious  to  be  out  in  all  this  with 
Brenda,"  thought  Tommy — "  to  feel  oneself 
battling  with  the  storm  !  "  Like  Sbevenson — 
and  the  great  Scotch  writer  was  of  those  who 
carry  their  childhood  buoyancy  of  spirit  with 
them  beyond  the  golden  age— like  Stevenson, 
to  whom  ordinary  strength  and  physical 
fitness  were  something  unordinary.  Tommy 
was  always  thrilled  with  the  idea  of  a  great 
adventuring  into  the  rough  natural  world, 
w^iich  is  so  scant  a  respecter  of  persons. 
Bodily  health,  to  the  fortunate  many  of  us 
something  normal,  was  to  him  a  thing  almost 
wholly  abnormal,  ''  How  glorious  to  be  out 
in  this  !  "  mused  Tommy,  gazing  across  the 
landscape  to  a  few  solitary  trees,  waving 
their  branches  to  and  fro  in  the  wind  like 
fantastic  arms. 

And  as  he  watched  their  waving  motions, 
the  fierceness  of  the  wind  and  rain  seemed 
to  be  redoubled.  The  whole  landscape  was 
full  of  a  subtle  movement — strange  shadows 
brooding  now  on  one  part,  now  on  another. 
Yet  the  roar  of  the  Avind  never  diminished. 
He  still  gazed  out,  as  if  fascinated  with  the 
scene.  As  he  gazed  on,  he  seemed  to  see  a 
dim  childish  figure  standing  beneath  one  of 
the  wind-blown  trees  ;  he  looked  again,  and 
yet  more  intently,  striving  to  penetrate  the 
gloom.  And  then  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
mistake  about  it— there  2^as  someone  under- 
neath the  trees,  and  it  looked  in  the 
distance  so  like  Brenda  herself.  The  figure, 
whether  it  was  Brenda  or  no,  seemed  to  be 
beckoning  to  him  or  to  someone.  Without 
thought,  without  pausing  to  find  hat  or 
coat,  regardless  of  the  deluging  rain,  Tommy 
bounded  from  the  nursery,  down  the  stairs 


and  through  the  garden  door.  He  saw  no 
one,  and  met  with  no  opposition,  for  it  was 
all  done  quickly  and  noiselessly — indeed,  the 
house  might  have  been  entirely  deserted. 
He  ran  across  the  sopping  grass,  scrambled 
down  the  ha-ha,  and  joined  Brenda,  for 
she  it  w^as,  with  little  dimpled  face,  rather 
pale  just  now,  brown  hair  loose  in  the  wind,, 
brown  dress  and  dainty  stockinged  legs — 
joined  her  underneath  the  dripping,  swaying 
trees. 

"  You'll  make  your  cold  w^orse  !  "  yelled 
Tommy,  in  the  most  excited  way.  "  You'll 
catch  your  death,  Brennie — that's  what  Jane's 
always  telling  me.  Come  into  the  house. 
I've  been  looking  out  of  the  nursery  window^ 
all  the  afternoon,  and  I'm  so  lonely,"  he 
added,  dropping  his  former  attitude  of 
altruism. 

But  Brenda  seemed  hardly  to  hear  him. 
It  certainly  was  Brenda,  though  she  seemed 
somehow^ different — in  fact,  everything  seemed 
different  once  he  was  outside  that  nursery. 
The  girl  stretched  out  her  hand  and  put  it 
confidingly  into  his,  while  almost  at  the  same 
moment  a  strange  subtle  change  seemed 
to  come  over  the  scene.  It  was  bizarre 
indefinable,  as  though  there  had  come  a 
new  force  into  the  atmosphere.  It  was  all 
at  once  much  lighter  ;  the  roaring  wind  and 
beating  rain  seemed  to  have  entirely  left 
off,  and  the  surrounding  landscape  w^as 
different,  too.  Hand  in  hand  Tonmiy  and 
Brenda  were  wander  i  ng  through  the  pleasan  test 
country  imaginable.  There  were  green 
meadows,  where  they  might  play  to  their 
hearts'  content,  surmounted  by  sunny  hill- 
slopes  bathed  in  such  warm  soft  light.  "  These 
are  the  hills  I  have  so  often  dreamed  of," 
thought  Tommy  ;  and  beyond  them  he 
longed  to  go,  for  there  certainly  would  be 
found  still  lovelier  country — Komance  Land, 
with  its  beautiful  capital  city  glinting  white 
in  the  sunlight,  w4iere  he  had  sojourned  so 
often  in  fancy. 

But  even  where  they  were,  it  was  all  warm 
and  sunlit,  and  Tommy  felt  his  happiest. 
And  then  he  thought  that  Brenda  asked  him 
if  he  had  enjoyed  their  playtimes  together. 
He  said  he  had — ever  so  much  ;  and  he 
wanted  Brennie  never  to  go  back  home,  but 
to  stay  with  him  always  tfiere^  amongst 
those  pleasant  hills  and  meadows  wiiere 
everything  was  so  peaceful. 

But  Brenda  said  they  must  pass  on. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  scene  began  to 
change  again,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  The 
hills  with  the  golden  light  on  them  and  the 
pleasant    meadow-lands  were   fading   away. 
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Now  they  bad  disiippeared  altogether.  For 
the  sky  was  darkening,  and,  still  hand  in 
h.uid,  they  seemed  to  be  groping  their  way 
in  a  thick  black  wood.  The  wind  again 
was  whistling  and  moaning,  the   rain   spat 


And   how   cold   you   are,   Brennie !     Don't 
leave  go  of  my  hand  !  " 

Brenda  said  she  was  not  frightened,  only 
tired — oh,  so  very,  very  tired  !  Tommy 
wanted  somehow  to  help  her,  but  it  was  so 


"'If  only  we  could  get  out  of  this  dark,  dark  wood! 


down  upon  them  through  closely-set   trees. 
It  grew  ever  darker. 

"  Aren't  you  frightened  ?  "  said  Tommy. 
"  I'm  frightened — very  frightened  !  If  only 
we  could  get  out  of  this  dark,  dark  v/ood  ! 


difficult ;  and  something  held  him  back. 
iVnd  then  he  felt  her  hand — so  cold,  so  very 
cold  now^--gliding  away  from  him. 

"  Brennie,"   he   called — "  Brennie  !      We 
shall   lose   each  other  !     Don't  go  away  !  " 
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But  even  as  he  shouted,  with  a  sobbing 
burst  of  tears  she  had  slipped  away  from 
him  into  the  darkness.  There  was  no  reply. 
A  moment  later  he  fancied  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  face— Brennie's  face,  yet 
somehow  different — smiling  at  him.  He 
thought  she  waved  a  hand,  but  the  darkness 
had  already  closed  in  again. 

And  then,  with  a  start  and  a  shiver, 
he  woke  in  the  nursery  window-seat  to 
the  sound  of  falling  masonry — ^a  chimney- 
staok  blown  dojvn  somewhere  in  the  old 
house. 

So  this  is  the  only  glimpse  we  get  of 
Brenda — parabolic,  mirrored  in  the  dream, 
caught  in  the  elusive  imaginings  of  her 
playfellow.  The  dream  still  filled  his 
thoughts  by  reason  of  its  extraordinary 
vividness.  The  nursery,  now  nearly  dark 
in  the  falling  dimpsy  light,  was  inexpressibly 


dreary,  and  Tommy,  stiff  and  chilled,  looked 
in  vain  for  the  wonted  nursery  fire  ;  but 
the  fire  had  gone  out  in  the  almost  darkened 
room.  No  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  house 
seemed  deserted.  He  strained  his  ears  to  hear 
some  half-imagined  sound.  At  first  only  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  was  to  be  heard.  But, 
yes,  there  was  a  sound  in  the  hall.  Two 
people  were  coming  upstairs.  A  causeless, 
vague  fear  seized  the  small  boy.  In  a 
moment  cook,  followed  by  Jane,  stood 
tearful  and  agitated  in  the  doorway. 

"  Tommy,"  said  cook,  "  did  you  know 
that  Brenda  is  \\\—iwry  ill  ?  " 

,With  a  cry.  Tommy  sprang  up  and  ran  to 
the  door,  to  fling  himself  into  cook's  ample 
arms. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  her  before " 

And  the  nursery  door  slammed  behind 
them. 


FOR   PENTECOST. 


npHESE  were  the  wardens  of  Thy  word,  yet  each 
*    Feared,  and  was  dumb  and  still, 

Secret  and  dumb,  until 
At  end  of  fast  and  prayer  Thou  gav'st  him  speech. 

I,  too,  am  an  evangelist,  I,  too — 

But  overmuch  my  haste 

For  vigil,  prayer,  or  fast; 
And  now  my  gospelled  love  is  ill  to  do. 

For  her  sake,  O  my  Qod,  set  Thou  a  guard 

Now  on  this  heedless  tongue 

Against  its  further  wrong ; 
On  this  betraying  breath  lay  watch  and  ward, 


And  a  new  gift,  more  than  wise  words  of  ease 

Than  tongues  that  fall  and  flow, 

Do  Thou,  O  Qod,  bestow— 
A  Pentecostal  gift  of  silences. 

FRANCIS  MEYNELL. 
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By    JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies''  "  Buchanan's  Wife,"  "  The  Quest,"  "  Tommy  Carteret," 
"  The  Unhnown  Lady"  "  The  Harvest  Moon,"  etc. 

YI.     THE     END     OF    MY     COUSIN     MATTHEW. 


LETTER  was 
brought  to  me  as  I 
sat  breakfasting  on 
the  terrace  at  Gaunt 
House.  The  super- 
scription was  in  a 
hand  I  didn't  know, 
and  the  post-mark, 
I  observed,  was  of 
the  village  on  the 
railway    live    miles 

distant.     I  opened  it,  and  it  was  brief  and 

unsigned. 

"  Be  careful,  Peter  !  He  knows  that  you 
have  five  of  them  back,  and  that  there  is 
but  one  left.  He's  desperate.  He'll  stop  at 
nothing." 

My  Uncle  Henry  came  out  of  the  house, 
and  I  gave  him  the  sheet  without  comment. 
He  read  it,  nodded,  and  passed  it  back. 

"  That's  from  a  lady,  Peter,  and  I  think 
^  I  can  guess  the  lady's  name."  He  gave  a 
little  kindly  laugh  of  amusement,  and  I  drew 
a  long  breath. 

"I've  seen  her  just  once,  and  that  was 
nearly  a  year  ago.  Do  you  think  she  so 
much  as  remembers  my  existence  ?  " 

My  uncle  laughed  again,  but  very  gently. 

"  What  does  the  paper  smell  of  ?  " 

I  held  it  to  my  face,  and  it  certainly  had 
a  faint  and  pleasing  odour,  but  of  what  I 
couldn't  say.     I  shook  my  head. 

"  These  modern  young  men,"  complained 
my  Uncle  Henry,  "  they  don't  know  the 
good  old-fashioned  things.  It's  rosemary, 
Peter — 'that's  for  remembrance.'  I'll  tell 
you  something.  I've  seen  that  beautiful 
girl.  I  saw  her  and  talked  with  her  a 
fortnight  ago,  while  you  were  away.  She 
rides  sometimes  in  the  wood  road  west  of  the 
Three  Hills,  for  she's  still  living  at  Eagle's 
Nest  with  old  Matthew.  We  talked  about 
several  matters,  but  at  last  about  you.  She 
hasn't  foi'fifotten." 

"  Nor  I*,"  I  said—"  nor  I  !     Uncle  Henry, 


I've  never  known  who  she  was.  I've  thought 
of  her  and  dreamed  of  her  face  for  eight 
very  long  months,  but  I've  known  no  more 
about  her  than  that  her  name  was  Diana. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  ?  " 

"She's  old  Matthew  G-aunt's  step-daughter," 
my  uncle  said.  "  He  married  a  second  wife 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  who  lived  only  a 
short  time  afterwards.  She  was  a  widow,  and 
had  a  little  daughter  of  three.  The  girl's 
name  is  Diana  Wayne.  She  has  been  away 
at  school  for  years.  That's  why  we  never 
saw  her  nor  heard  about  her  until  last 
autumn." 

He  picked  the  letter  up  and  read  it  once 
more. 

"There's  truth  in  this.  She  said  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  me  when  we  met.  You 
won't  get  the  last  ruby  back  easily,  Peter. 
Old  Matthew  is  desperate.  Solomon's  death 
last  spring  w^as  a  shock  to  him.  He  hasn't 
got  over  it.     It  turned  him  very  bitter." 

"  He  surely,"  said  I,  with  some  indignation, 
"isn't  mad  enough  to  hokl  me  responsible 
for  that  ?  He  knows  exactly  how  it  happened." 

"  Well,"  my  uncle  said,  "  he's  an  old  man 
and  a  violent  one,  and  he  has  centred  all  bis 
hatred  on  you,  as  he  did  on  your  father  before 
you,  and  he's  incapable  of  reason  in  the 
things  that  touch  him  closely.  I  dare  say  he 
has  charged  poor  Solomon's  end  up  against 
your  account.  I  don't  know.  Anyhow^  he'll 
make  a  great  fight  for  the  last  ruby.  You'll 
have  to  let  me  help  you  this  time,  as  you 
did  the  first." 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  ruby  is  ?  "  I 
asked,  and  he  said  — 

"  It's  at  Eagle's  Nest.  Otho,  the  youngest 
son,  has  it.  He  lives  properly  in  France 
somewhere,  but  his  father  called  him  back 
here — within  the  breastworks,  as  it  were— 
some  weeks  ago.  It's  virtually  in  Matthew's 
hands  now." 

I  was  glad.  I  should  have  been  sorry  not 
to  face  that  old  scoundrel  once  more  in  his 
own  house  and  bid  him  defiance.     I  should 
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have  been  sorry  not  to  hold  the  last  of 
the  Gaunt  rubies,  that  he  had  stolen,  up 
before  his  wicked  eje,  and  so  turn  mj  back 
upon  him  for  ever.' 

That  was  not,  perhaps,  an  admirable  nor 
a  Christian  sentiment,  but  I  submit  that  it 
was  very  human. 

We  finished  our  breakfast  presently,  my 
uncle  and  I,  and  went  back  into  the  house. 
We  turned  our  steps  by  some  obscure 
common  consent  upwards,  and  found  our- 
selves in  the  big  and  rather  gloomy 
bedroom  that  had  been  my  father's  and 
was  now  mine.  Over  the  head  of  the  bed 
the  ancient  black  shield,  repaired  of  its  hurts, 
was  fastened  in  its  traditional  place,  and 
upon  it  had  been  reset  five  of  the  six  great 
jewels — the  six  gouttes  gules  upon  the  field 
sable.     One  place  only  remained  empty  now. 

I  looked  up  at  that  shamed  and  defaced 
ensio:n  of  my  race,  and  my  mind  was  crowded 
suddenly  with  visions.  I  saw  old  Matthew, 
sullen  and  fierce,  at  bay  behind  a  table  in 
his  own  house  ;  I  saw  Enoch  cowering 
behind  his  false  mirror  ;  I  saw  Diana 
standing  in  a  golden  lamplight,  her  eyes 
upon  me,  her  red  hair  hanging  down  her 
back  in  a  great  braid  ;  I  saw  young  John 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Meredith  ;  I  saw  Solomon 
and  his  awful  death  ;  I  saw  Cousin  Michael 
and  the  man  called  Graives  at  Cadenabbia  ; 
I  saw  Christopher  and  Celia  and  Arthur 
Car  ling. 

They  had  filled  my  life,  these  Gaunts  of 
the  other  house,  for  eight  months.  One  by 
one  I  had  met  them,  and  one  by  one  my 
stolen  rubies  had  come  back  into  my  hands. 
There  remained  now  Otho  and  the  last  jewel. 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  for  this  final  adventure 
over,  and  old  Matthew  brought  to  defeat,  I 
should  be  free  at  last. 

And  Diana  hadn't  forgotten. 

"  It's  almost  over,"  said  I,  turning  to  my 
Uncle  Henry.  My  uncle  smiled  and  nodded, 
and  laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  ;  but  he 
turned  grave  again. 

"Almost,  but  not  quite.  Don't  you  go 
underrating  Matthew.  Take  Miss  Wayne's 
advice,  Peter,  and  be  careful.  You'll  let 
me  go  with  you  this  time  ?""  he  asked  a 
little  anxiously,  and  I  said — 

"  By  all  means.  I  should  be  a  dog  in  the 
manger  to  keep  you  out  of  it.  Besides, 
you'll  save  my  neck,  most  likely.  Where 
was  it  you  said  she  rode  sometimes  ?  Near 
the  Three  Hills  ?  " 

My  Uncle  Henry  laughed. 

"  In  the  wood  road  beyond.  She's  very 
lovely,  Peter,  and  I  think  she  is  as  good  as 


she   is   beautiful — in   spite  of  all   that  red 
hair." 

My  uncle  and  I  shook  hands  with  some 
emotion. 

That  afternoon  I  rode  out.  I  went  in  the 
direction  of  the  Three  Hills,  but  before  I 
had  reached  these  I  had  a  little  adventure — 
I  met  my  Cousin  Matthew  Gaunt. 

He  was  riding  slowly,  but  with  his  head 
up,  and  he  seemed  to  have  seen  me  almost 
as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  for  he  reined  in  and 
half  wheeled  his  horse,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
turn  away,  then  changed  his  mind  and  sat 
still.  I  continued  at  a  trot  until  I  was 
alongside,  and  then  stopped  and  nodded. 

"  Good  day,  Cousin  Matthew  !  " 

But  it  wasn't  a  good  day  for  him.  He 
looked  as  if  he  hadn't  seen  a  good  day  for  a 
long  time.  He  looked  old  and  thin  and  ill, 
and  as  hollow-eyed  as  a  man  in  a  fever  ;  but 
his  eyes  burnt  in  their  hollows  with  as  fierce 
a  fire  as  ever,  and  they  met  mine  straight. 

He  didn't  answer  my  salutation,  but  sat 
his  horse,  bent  a  little  at  the  shoulders, 
glowering.  I  shouldn't  have  taunted  him. 
I  am  sorry  for  it  now—I  was,  indeed,  sorry  a 
moment  after — but  the.  devil  led  me  on.  I 
said — 

"  I've  not  been  idle  since  we  last  met.  I 
have  five  of  the  rubies  back." 

His  face  flamed  suddenly  crimson. 

"  Try  to  take  the  last  one  !  "  said  my 
Cousin  Matthew  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  Try  it ! 
We  can  do  murder  at  Eagle's  Nest,  too  !  " 

His  speech  was  thick — with  rage,  perhaps. 
I  could  hardly  make  out  the  words,  and  for 
a  moment  I  didn't  in  the  least  understand 
w^hat  he  meant  by  doing  murder  "  too." 
Then  I  saw  that  he  had  Solomon's  death  in 
his  mind — a  death  for  which  I  was  no  more 
responsible  than  he  himself. 

Well,  you  can't  answer  crazy  accusations 
like  that.  The  man  was  beside  himself.  I 
shook  my  head  and  made  as  if  to  ride  on, 
but  I  saw  that  he  had  dropped  his  little 
w^hip.  He  was  an  old  man  and  I  a  young 
one.  I  slipped  to  the  ground  and  picked  it 
up  for  him. 

He  tried  to  ride  me  down.  Luckily,  his 
horse  wouldn't  obey  him,  but  shied  and 
plunged,  and  at  last  reai*ed  straight  up  and 
nearly  spilled  its  rider  off  into  the  dust. 
I  tossed  the  whip  into  a  hedge  and 
remounted.     I  said — 

"  I  remember  my  uncle  remarking  that 
the  Gaunt  blood  had  run  thin  in  you, 
Matthew.     He  was  right." 

So   I   left  him  there  with   his  plunging 
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horse  and  rode  away  towards  the  Three 
Hills.  I  had  little  hope  of  encountering 
Diana  on  this  day,  for  I  reasoned  that  if 
she  bad  ridden  out  from  Eagle's  Nest,  she 
would  have  been  in  her  stepfather's  company ; 
nevertheless,  I  went  on,  and  came  presently 
into  the  long  and  winding  w^ood  lane,  where 
the  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  pine,  and  the 
sunlight  came  down  in  little  shivering  flecks 
of  gold,  and  the  ground  was  soft  and  crisp 
with  pine  needles. 

And  at  last  I  found  her,  not  in  the  wood 
road,  but  sitting  still  upon  her  horse  on  the 
crest  of  a  little  knoll  and  looking  across  the 
broad  sweep  of  country  to  the  west.  My 
heart  gave  a  leap  that  was  like  a  fierce  stab 
of  pain. 

I  rode  up  the  slope  among  the  trees 
tow^ards  her.  Her  mare  knew  of  my  approach, 
but  she  herself  didn't.  She  must  have  been 
day-dreaming.  I  dismounted  at  a  brief 
distance  and  went  forward  on  foot. 

I  remember  how  straight  she  sat  in  the 
saddle.  I  remember  that  she  had  on  a  little 
brown  serge  jacket  and  a  flat  hat  with  a 
single  stiff  fiery  feather  in  it.  Her  red  hair 
was  not  down  her  back  this  time,  but  coiled 
close  in  braids  about  her  head  and  ears. 

I  spoke  to  her  from  a  little  way  off,  and 
she  turned  and  saw  me.  I  should  have  been 
disappointed  if  she  had  gone  through  the 
usual  flourishes  of  surprise  and  greeting  and 
comment  upon  the  weather.  She  didn't. 
She  looked  at  me  straight,  with  the  smallest 
of  grave  smiles. 

"  You  haven't  forgotten  my  name,  then  ?  " 
(I  had  called  her  Diana). 

''  I  have  said  it  to  myself  a  hundred  times 
each  day  and  night  for  eight  months.  I'm 
not  likely  to  forget  it."  And  at  that  she 
flushed  alittle,  but  not,  I  think,  with  anger. 
She  held  out  her  hands. 

"  I've  remembered  yours,  too.  Please  help 
me  down." 

I  had  always  wondered  what  colour  her 
eyes  were.  In  the  lamplight  that  evening 
at  Eagle's  Nest  I  couldn't  be  sure.  Now  I 
saw  that  they  were  the  colour  of  brown 
sherry,  and  her  mouth  w^as  like  the  mouths 
all  Eossetti's  ladies  had. 

"  Eight  months  is  a  large  part  of  eternity, 
Diana." 

''  Yes,  I  know." 

"  I  wanted  to  come  to  you,  but  I  couldn't. 
You  know  why." 

"  I  know,"  she  said. 

"  Two  days  after  that  night  at  Eagle's 
Nest  I  met  my  Cousin  Matthew  in  the  road, 
not  many  miles  from  here.     I  stopped  him 


and  said  that,  without  meaning  to,  I  had 
deprived  a  lady  in  his  house  of  a  jewel  that 
she  prized  very  highly,  and  I  asked  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  give  her  another  in  its 
place.  I  had  in  mind  a  pink  pearl  that  used 
to  be  my  mother's.  He  struck  at  me  with 
his  riding-crop  and  rode  away.  Did  he  tell 
you  ?  " 

She  said — 

"  No,  he  didn't."     And  after  a  moment — 

"  I  didn't  really  want  your  ruby  that 
Enoch  had  given  me.  I  said  what  I  said 
just  to — to  see  what  you'd  do.  And  I'm  glad 
I  said  it.  I'm  so  very  glad.  Still,  will  you 
give  me  the  pink  pearl  some  day  ?  " 

"  I'll  give,  it  to  you  now." 

I  pulled  it  out  of  my  pocket.  It  was  a 
very  beautiful  pearl,  pear-shaped,  hung  on  a 
thin  chain. 

"  You'll  have  to  take  your  hat  off,"  I  told 
her.  So  she  did,  and  her  hair  burnt  in  a 
shaft  of  sunlight.  I  put  the  chain  about  her 
neck,  and  she  stood  still  for  a  little  time, 
holding  the  pearl  between  her  hands. 

"  It's  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw% 
Peter  ;  but  what  I  love  most  about  it  is  that 
your  mother  wore  it.  I  shall  have  to  keep 
it  inside.  He  mustn't  know  I  have  it. 
He  shan't,  I  promise  you.  Did  you  get  my 
letter  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  and  thanked  God  for  it.  I  can 
thank  you  now." 

"  Peter,  couldn't  you  give  it  up — trying  to 
recover  the  last  of  the  rubies  ?  Fm  afraid. 
He's  half  mad,  I  think.  He  has  hardly 
spoken,  even  to  me,  for  the  last  two  months, 
and  when,  the  other  day,  he  got  a  letter  from 
Christopher  Gaunt,  the  son  who's  a  clergy- 
man, saying  that  you  had  back  the  fifth  one, 
he  nearly  went  out  of  his  head.  I'm  horribly 
afraid  for  you.     Couldn't  you  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  Have  I  got  to  refuse  the  first  thing 
you've  ever  asked  of  me  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  No.  I  un-ask  it.  Of  course  you'll  go 
on.     But  be  careful,  Peter." 

She  looked  about  her  for  a  good  place,  and 
sat  down  on  the  turf,  with  her  back  against 
a  tree.     I  sat  at  her  feet. 

"  Let's  not  talk  about  unpleasant  things," 
she  said.  "  Let's  pretend  there  aren't  any. 
Let's  be  just  any  two  nice  people  who've  met 
on  a  summer  afternoon.  I  want  to  forget 
Eagle's  Nest  for  an  hour." 

I  think  she  did  forget  it.  I  forgot  it.  I 
forgot  the  world  and  all.  I  had  an  hour  of 
enchantment — dreams  come  true.  She  was 
like  no  one  I  had  ever  known.  She  was 
sweetness  and  light  and  warmth.   The  words 
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she  spoke,  the  tones  of  her  voice,  the  laughter 
that  bubbled  from  her,  the  very  motions  of 
her  head  and  hands,  were  new  and  wonderful 
to  me  ;  it  was  as  if  human  speech  and  low 
laughter  were  for  the  first  time  in  my  ears, 
the  sight  of  a  human  being  for  the  first  time 
before  my  eyes.  I  luxuriated  in  her  presence 
with  a  kind  of  quiet  ecstasy. 

It  seems  very  odd  to  me  now  that  I  don't 
in  the  least  remember  what  we  talked  about. 
Not  so  much  as  a  word  or  a  phrase  comes 
back.  But  who  has  ever  brought  back  words 
from  fairyland  or  from  a  dream  of  white 
magic  ?  I  only,know  that,  after  an  indeter- 
minable period,  Diana  looked  away  over  the 
hills  and  drew  a  little  sigh  and  said — 

"  Peter,  I  must  go  ;  it's  getting  late." 

"  I'd  forgotten  that  there  was  time,"  said 
I.     And  she  laughed. 

''  So  had  I." 

I  put  her  up  on  her  bay  mare.  An  hour 
before,  the  touch  of  her  hands  had  set  me 
trembling.  But  now  it  was  not  so.  There 
had  come  in  that  meantime  an  odd  sense  of 
long  and  sweet  and  intimate  habit.  It  was 
as  if  I  had  known  her  always,  and  loved  her 
from  before  the  world  was  made. 

But  as  I  saw  her  sitting  there  above  me, 
against  the  low  sun,  the  reins  gathered  in 
her  grasp,  I  had  a  moment's  dreadful  pang 
of  fear — a  feeling  of  awful  certainty  that  I 
was  never  to  see  her  again,  that  this  was 
the  end. 

I  don't  know  what  she  saw  in  my  eyes, 
but  she  ungloved  one  hand  and  put  it  down 
to  me,  and  I  kissed  it,  and  she  took  it  back. 
I  asked — 

"  Diana,  could  you  manage  to  make  a  visit 
of  a  week  or  so  away  from  Eagle's  Nest  ? " 

At  first  she  didn't  understand,  then  gave 
a  little  cry. 

"  You  mean — you're  coming  for  the  ruby  ? 
Oh,  Peter  !  No,  I  won't  go  !  You  shan't 
make  me  !  After  all,  it's  not  I  who  am  in 
danger — it's  you  ! "  She  looked  at  me  an 
instant  with  troubled  eyes.  "  You  shan't 
come  to  harm,  Peter — you  shan't !  Oh,  but 
be  careful !  " 

She  gave  me  a  little  anxious  smile,  bent 
her  head,  and  rode  away  down  the  hill. 


I  had  hoped  for  a  black  night,  a  night  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  my  Uncle  Henry  was  all 
for  waiting  until  there  should  be  one — indeed, 
he  wanted  to  wait  for  other  reasons,  too. 

"  The  man's  expecting  you,  Peter  ;  he's  on 
the  look-out.  He's  all  keyed  up  just  now  for 
fight.     Give  him  a  week  of  watching  and 


waiting — tire  him  out  a  bit."  But  I  couldn't 
wait.  I  heard  my  uncle  through  and  shook 
my  head. 

"  I've  got  to  do  it  now  !  I  can't  explain. 
I  should  go  mad  with  waiting — I  should  cut 
my  throat !  "  He  looked  at  me,  I  remember, 
with  a  kindly  sorrow,  and  nodded. 

'*  I  know — you've  seen  her.  Well,  have 
it  your  own  way,  lad  !  " 

There  was  a  rack  of  heavy,  driving  cloud — 
gloom  for  a  few  moments,  then  white  and 
brilliant  moonlight.  We  left  our  horses 
outside  the  wall  that  surrounded  Eagle's 
Nest  on  the  top  of  its  hill,  waited  until  the 
moon  was  under,  and  slipped  up  close  to  the 
house.  Everything  was  still  and  dark  there, 
not  a  sight  or  sound  of  life,  not  a  light  in 
any  of  the  windows.  We  moved  round  to 
the  front  and  took  cover  under  the  porch 
of  the  main  entrance.  There  came  a  brief 
flash  of  moonlight,  and  we  waited,  then, 
when  it  was  dark  again,  approached  the  door. 

It  stood  open  an  inch. 

We  turned  our  faces  towards  each  other 
in  the  gloom,  and  my  Uncle  Henry  said  in  a 
whisper — 

"  I  don't  like  this,  Peter." 

I  didn't  like  it,  either,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  too  late  now  to  go  back.  I  pushed  the 
door  open  and,  with  our  pistols  in  our 
hands,  we  went  in. 

There  was,  after  all,  a  dim  light  there — a 
pair  of  candles  burning  in  a  sconce  at  one 
side  of  the  long  broad  hall  that  ran  from 
front  to  back  of  the  house.  But  the  doors 
of  the  rooms  to  right  and  left  stood  open, 
and  dark,  and  there '  was  still  no  sight  nor 
sound  of  life. 

We  whispered  together,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  my  uncle  should  remain  here  below  to 
cover  our  retreat,  but  should  come  to  my  aid 
if  I  called  or  if  he  heard  a  shot.  Then  I 
tiptoed  down  towards  the  stairs  that  mounted 
into  darkness  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

I  make  no  excuse  now  for  such  insane 
folly.  Everything  about  that  house  should 
have  warned  me  of  a  trap — the  dark  windows, 
the  open  door,  the  absence  of  sound  or  life. 
To  go  on  in  the  face  of  such  evidences  of 
preparation  was  the  act  of  a  madman.  Well, 
let  it  pass  as  such.  I  was  a  little  mad,  I 
think. 

They  took  me  as  easily  as  a  trap  takes  a 
foolish  rat.  I  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in  the 
dim  upper  hall  than  I  was  seized  from  behind 
and  my  pistol  wrenched  out  of  my  hand.  I 
called  out  my  uncle's  name — 

''  Henry  !  Henry  !  "  and  at  the  same 
instant  heard  from  below  a  sound  of  scuffling 
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and  of  dragging  feet.  So  they  had  taken 
my  uncle  also.  I  had  a  moment  of  bitter 
vain  regret.  I  had  got  him  into  this  against 
his  instinct  and  against  his  wilL  Because  I 
was  impatient,  and  thought  I  couldn't  wait, 
I  had  drawn  him  into  a  trap.  They  might, 
for  all  I  knew,  be  killing  my  uncle  down 
there  in  the  lower  hall. 

A  door  opened,  and  my  Cousin  Matthew 
came  out  from  one  of  the  near-by  rooms, 
carrying  a  branched  candlestick  in  his  hands, 
with  three  lighted  candles.  He  set  it  down 
upon  a  table,  looked  at  me,  and  laughed. 
Then  he  called  back  over  bis  shoulder — 

"  Otho  !  Otho  !  "  And  a  tall,  fair-haired 
boy  came  out  of  the  room  after  him,  moving 
slowly  and  as  if  with  reluctance.  It  was 
Matthew's  youngest  son. 

"  We've  got  him,  Otho  !  "  the  old  man 
said.  He  was  shaking  with  a  kind  of  wild, 
silent  laughter.  "  Look  at  him  !  Go  and 
look  at  your  cousin  1  There's  the  fellow 
who  calls  himself  the  head  of  the  Gaunts  ! 
Go  and  slap  him  in  the  face,  if  you'd  like 
to  !  ru  deal  with  him  later."  His  voice 
w^as  still  oddly  hoarse  and  thick,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  one  made  out 
the  words  with  great  difficulty.  I  wondered 
what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

The  boy  looked  from  his  father  to  me, 
and  back  again.  His  eyes  were  dilated  in 
the  candlelight,  and  his  forehead  was  wet — 
I  saw  it  glisten.  He  fumbled  with  his 
hands,  and  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  couldn't. 
I  felt  sorry  for  him. 

Then  old  Matthew  had  an  idea.  "  Here, 
gXNQ  me  the  ruby  1  " 

The  boy  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  his  father.  Matthew  came  forward 
to  where  1  stood,  held  from  behind  by  two 
men,  and  dangled  the  last  of  the  Gaunt 
rubies  before  my  eyes. 

"  Look  at  it,  murderer  !  Feast  your  eyes 
on  it !  It's  the  last  you'll  see  in  this  world  ! 
Look,  look  !  "  He  thrust  the  thing  almost 
into  my  face,  standing  on  his  tiptoes,  for, 
despite  his  great  lion's  head,  his  legs  were 
short  and  puny.  And  after  a  moment  he 
began  to  langh  again,  a  veritable  paroxysm 
of  snuffling,  coughing  laughter  that  shook 
him  all  over. 

But,  when  he  had  done,  he  turned  abruptly, 
gave  the  jewel  back  to  his  son,  and  said  to 
the  men  who  held  me — 

"  Tie  him  up  !  " 

I  tried  to  make  a  fight  for  freedom  then, 
but  it  was  useless.  They  were  two,  and  had 
my  arms  twisted  behind  me.  They  laid  me 
down   none   too  gently,  and   tied   first  my 


arms  with  a  rope  round  and  round  the  body, 
then  my  ankles. 

"  Bring  him  here  !  "  said  my  Cousin 
Matthew  ;  and  the  two  men  half  carried  and 
half  dragged  me  down  the  hall  and  thrust 
me  into  a  square  room  which  was  dimly 
lighted  by  a  single  candle.  Tbey  were  about 
to  drop  me  on  the  floor  there,  like  a  bale  of 
carpets,  but  old  Matthew  said — 

"  Wait !  Hold  him  up  !  "  So  they  held 
me  half  erect,  and  my  cousin  came  close 
and  looked  down  at  me,  raising  his  hand. 
I  saw  what  he  meant  to  do. 

"  You're  a  brave  man  !  "  said  I.  "  You 
drug  people  before  you  steal  from  them  ; 
you  try  to  ride  them  down  when  they're 
doing  you  a  courtesy,  and  you  have  your 
servants  tie  their  hands  and  feet  before  you 
strike  them.  You're  no  Gaunt — you're  a 
coward  ! " 

He  was  quite  mad,  I  think,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  little  shame  left.  He  uttered 
a  kind  of  sobbing  curse,  turned  and  ran 
from  the  room.  The  two  servants  dropped 
me  on  the  floor  and  followed  him. 

My  head  struck  sharply  as  I  fell,  and  I 
lay  for  a  moment  half  stunned  and  dizzy. 
Then  I  struggled  to  my  knees,  for  I  heard 
hurrying  feet  outside  the  door  and  voices 
raised  ;  and  one  of  the  voices  I  should  have 
known  out  of  all  the  sounds  in  all  the 
world. 

I  heard  what  sounded  like  a  brief  struggle, 
and  my  Cousin  Matthew's  tones  loud  and 
angry.  I  heard  hands  rattle  the  door  knob, 
and  at  last  Matthew's  voice  again — 

"  Burn  with  him,  then,  you  fool  !  " 

The  door  opened,  was  slammed  to  again, 
and  Diana  came  into  the  room  where  I  was. 
She  ran  and  knelt  beside  me — held  me  with 
her  arms. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Peter  ?  Have  they  hurt 
you?" 

I  said — 

"  No.  I'm  tied  hand  and  foot,  but  I'm 
not  hurt.  Leave  me  here,  Diana.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  go  away  !  They'll  do  you 
harm.     You're  not  safe  here.     Go  away  !  " 

She  laughed  and  laid  her  face  for  an 
instant  against  my  slioulder. 

"  I  go  when  you  go —not  before." 

"  Can  you  untie  the  rope  that's  round  my 
arms  ? "  She  fell  upon  it,  pulling  and 
straining. 

"  They've  drawn  it  so  tight !  The  knots 
— they're  so  hard  !  Oh,  Peter,  I  can't — I 
can't  !     What  shall  1  do  ?  " 

"  Fetch  the  candle  yonder,"  I  told  her. 
"  Burn  one  of  the  strands  through." 
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She  said — 

"  It  will  bum  you,  too  !  "  But  I  shook 
my  head. 

"  No  matter.  Fetch  it.  There's  no  time 
to  lose."  And  she  brought  the  candle,  and 
I  felt  the  heat  of  the  flame  against  my  back. 
Once  it  stung  intolerably  and  I  winced. 
Diana  cried  out,  but  I  said — 

'"Go  on  !  Go  on  !  I  can  bear  it.  Be 
as  quick  as  you  can  !  "  And  presently  the 
strand  of  rope  gave  way,  she  tore  it  from 
me,  and  my  ai^ms  were  free.  I  had  my 
feet  unbound  in  a  moment  and  ran  to  the 
door. 

There  was  no  knob  on  the  inside. 

That  stirred  a  memory  in  me,  and  I 
looked  round  the  room.  At  first  it  seemed 
both  familiar  and  uufamihar.  Something 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  in  my 
mind.  Then  all  at  once  I  realised  what 
the  thing  was.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
windows,  where  the  tall  trick  mirror  had,  eight 
months  since,  marked  the  secret  passage, 
there  now  hung  a  panel  of  tapestry.  It  was 
the  very  room  where  I  had  been  trapped 
before. 

I  gave  a  shout  of  relief  and  rushed  to  one 
of  the  windows.  I  tore  away  curtain  and 
blind.  I  felt  for  the  fastenings  of  the 
outside  shutter  and  my  hand  encountered 
iron. 

The  window  was  barred  by  a  strong 
grating,  and  the  ends  of  the  iron  bars  were 
set  in  stone. 

"  He  has  had  bars  put  on  all  the  windows 
of  the  house,"  Diana  said.  "  It  was  done 
last  winter."  And  I  turned  and  looked  at 
her  with  a  sudden  gravity.  I  began  to  see 
how  complete  my  helplessness  was. 

"  There's  still  the  passage,"  said  I,  and 
went  to  the  opposite  wall  and  pulled  aside 
the  tapestry.  The  opening  had  been  boarded 
up,  but  the  planks  looked  none  too  strong 
to  me — ordinary  matchboards  an  inch  thick. 

I  said — 

"  Stand  away  a  little,  please  !  "  I  chose  a 
chair,  whirled  it  over  my  head  and  dashed 
it  down  upon  the  floor.  At  the  second 
attempt  it  went  to  pieces,  and  I  took  one  of 
the  legs  and  set  to  work  at  the  edge  of  the 
planking. 

It  came  away  without  much  trouble. 
Matthew  had  been  careless  there.  I  had 
the  passage  open  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
Then  I  thought  of  something  and  turned  to 
Diana. 

"  What  did  Matthew  mean  by  saying  to 
you  :  '  Burn  with  him,  then '  ?  " 

She  didn't  answer  me  at  once.     She  was 


looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  door.  I 
went  across  to  her,  and  she  pointed. 

A  little  thin  sheet  of  smoke  was  creeping 
lazily  into  the  room. 

"  He's  burning  the  house,  Peter  !  "  she 
whispered,  and  took  my  arm  with  her  two 
hands.  Her  voice  was  steady,  and  so  were 
her  hands  on  my  arm. 

I  had  a  moment  of  frightful  and  hideous 
panic.  I  saw  her  aflame  before  me.  I  saw 
her  die  dreadfully,  and  all  through  my  head- 
strong, wilful  blindness.  I  think  I  must 
have  tottered  on  my  feet,  for  I  remember 
that  she  laid  her  arms  about  me  and  seemed 
to  be  holding  me  up. 

"  Will  it  be  so  bad — you  and  I  together  ?  " 

I  didn't  answ^er  her — I  couldn't.  I  caught 
her  hand  and  dragged  her  across  to  wdiere  I 
had  made  a  WTeck  of  Matthew's  boarding. 

"  There's  still  the  passage.  Come  !  "  I 
took  up  the  candle  and  went  before  her 
into  the  dark  way  between  the  walls.  She 
followed  me  without  a  word.  There  was  a 
faint  smell  of  smoke  in  the  passage,  and  at 
one  point,  as  we  ran,  it  was  thicker,  so  that 
the  flame  of  the  candle  looked  like  a  light 
in  a  fog.  There  were  rats,  too.  I  heard 
them  scurrying  before  us,  and  once  Diana, 
who  wasn't  proof  against  the  chief  terror  of 
her  sex,  screamed  and  caught  at  me  as  one 
of  them  dashed  by  our  feet. 

I  asked  over  my  shoulder — 

**  Does  this  lead  anywhere  except  up  to 
the  attic  ?  "  And  she  told  me  that  an  arm 
of  it  descended  into  an  unused  room  of  the 
cellar,  but  the  exit  from  that  room  into  the 
open  air  was  closed  by  an  iron  door  which 
was  always  locked.  So  w^e  ran  on,  mounted 
the  steep  steps,  up  which  I  had  once  chased 
Enoch  Gaunt,  and  came  out  into  the  big 
raftered  attic,  where  piles  of  timber  and 
packing-boxes  and  disused  furniture  and 
barrels  and  old  toys  lay  in  an  untidy  litter. 

There  were  no  curtains  nor  shutters  to 
the  windows  here,  and  the  moonlight  lay 
white  and  calm  and  peaceful  across  the 
floor  ;  but  it  was  like  moonlight  upon  the 
floor  of  a  prison  cell,  for  it  was  crossed  by 
black  bars. 

I  ran  to  the  mouth  of  the  passage  which 
led  down  within  the  walls  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house.  I  hadn't  forgotten  in 
eight  months  w^here  it  was.  I  pulled  open 
the  door  and  shut  it  again  with  a  groan,  for 
a  cloud  of  smoke  had  burst  out  into  my  face, 
and  the  cloud  was  shot  with  red. 

Diana  met  me  as  I  turned  back 

"  Are  we— done  for,  Peter  ?  Is  this  the 
end  ? " 


'  I  lowered  her  down,  inch  by  inch.' 
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I  looked  away,  but  she  gave  a  little  laugh 
and  laid  her  liands  for  an  instant  upon  mj 
breast. 

"  Will  it  be  so  bad — you  and  I  together  ?  " 
she  asked  me  again. 

"  Diana  !  Diana  !  " 

I  went  slowly  across  to  one  of  the  front 
windows  and  glanced  out  through  the  bars. 
The  sky  was  almost  clear  of  clond  rack.  The 
moonlight  lay  across  the  hills  and  turned 
them  silvery  grey  above  the  black  of  the 
valleys.  I  heard  a  train  whistle  very  far 
away.  I  looked  down  close  before  the  house. 
There  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  but  I  thought 
I  heard,  from  somewhere  out  of  sight,  faint 
voices  and  a  confused  shouting. 

I  thought  of  my  Uncle  Henry,  trapped 
somewhere  below,  bound,  probably,  as  I  had 
been  bound — perhaps  already  burning. 

"  Murderer  !  "  old  mad  Matthew  had  called 
me  out  in  the  road  this  morning.  Well,  so 
I  was — so  I  was. 

I  sat  down  upon  a  low  box  in  the  barred 
moonlight,  and  Diana  came  and  sat  at  my 
feet  and  laid  her  head  against  me.  There 
was  no  red  in  her  hair  in  that  silver  radiance. 
I  put  my  arms  about  her  and  held  her  close. 
She  said — 

"  Don't  grieve,  Peter  !  Let's  go  gladly, 
since  we  have  to  go  !  Remember,  I  came 
to  you  of  my  own  free  will.  I  needn't  have. 
I  wanted  to  share  whatever  happened  to  you. 
Peter,  Pd  rather  be  here  now  than  out  there 
in  the  night.     I  would  truly.     I  mean  it. 

*'  I  should  think  so  !  " 

She  had  some  magic  about  her — some  spell 
— some  sorcery.  Perhaps  all  women  have 
when  they  love.  She  charmed  from  me  my 
grief  and  horror  and  bitterness.  She  made 
me  forget  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it. 
She  made  me  forget  death.  I  remember, 
as  if  it  were  a  dream  dreamed  long  ago, 
fragments  of  fond  and  foolish  talk — questions : 
"  How  can  you  have  cared  so  much  after 
seeing  me  once  for  ten  miimtes  ?  Has  there 
been  no  one  else  ?  Did  you  think  we  should 
meet  again  ?  " — words  like  these,  and  broken 
phrases  of  wonder  and  of  tenderness,  vows 
and  pledges — the  things,  I  suppose,  most 
lovers  say.  But  we  wliispered  them  under 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  they  took  on  dignity 
— a  something  eternal. 

I  remember  that  I  was  quite  content,  that 
I  asked  no  more  of  this  world.  I  was  ready 
to  die. 

I  have  no  conception  of  how  long  we  sat 
there,  close  and  whispering  —  time  had 
ceased  for  me — but  I  remember  wondering 
at  length,  quite  idly,  why  it  was  so  little 


smoke  came  where  we  were,  and  I  decided 
that  it  was  because  the  back  of  the  house 
was  burning  the  fiercest,  and  that  the  wind 
blew  that  way. 

The  vast  room  in  which  we  sat  did  not 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  house  ;  it 
covered,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  than  half — 
the  front  half.  Behind  it  was  another  room 
like  itself,  and  between  the  two  was  a  brick 
wall  that  rose,  for  some  reason  obscure  to 
me,  short  by  two  or  three  feet  of  the  roof. 
Over  the  top  of  this  wall  I  could  see  a  hot 
glow  of  crimson,  and  now  and  then  a  cloud 
of  reddened  smoke  rolled  out  from  it  and 
billowed  an  instant  amongst  the  rafters,  but 
was  sucked  back. 

I  remember  that  my  eyes  rested  with  a 
kind  of  expectant  apathy  upon  the  top  of 
that  wall,  wiiich  must  have  seemed  to  me 
the  dam  over  which  sooner  or  later  the  fiery 
flood  would  pour 'and  sweep  us  out  of  the 
concerns  of  this  world.  J  remember  staring 
at  it  and  at  the  rafters  above  it  for  a  long, 
an  indeterminable  time.  And  then  very 
suddenly,  Diana  says  that  my  body  stiffened, 
that  I  rose  to  my  knees,  half  pushing  her 
away. 

"  Diana,  is  that  a  trap-door  in  the  roof 
there,  above  the  top  of  the  wall  ?  "  I  pointed 
and  she  rose  and  looked  and  said — 

''  I  think  it  is,  Peter.' ' 

She  says  that  I  behaved  then  like  a 
madman,  running  about  the  moonlit,  firelit 
lumber  room  as  if  I  were  beside  myself. 
For  she  had  been  with  me  in  an  enchanted 
land,  and  was  still  a  little  dazed  by  it,  and 
didn't  in  the  least  understand  what  I  was 
about. 

I  think  my  idea  had  been  to  collect  and 
pile  up  enough  boxes  to  reach  the  rafters, 
and  mount  upon  the  pile,  but  I  did  better — 
I  found  almost  at  once  the  ladder  belonging 
to  the  hatchway.  I  raised  it,  leant  it  against 
a  rafter,  and  ran  up  it  like  a  cat.  There 
was  smoke  aloft  there,  and  it  was  fiercely 
hot,  but  I  felt  for  the  fastenings  of  the 
hatch  cover  and  loosed  them — strong  steel 
hooks— one  by  one.  Then  I  descended 
again.  Diana  asked  me  what  I  was  searching 
for  now,  and  I  told  her — rope. 

''  I  must  have  a  long  piece  of  rope,  or 
several  little  ones  knotted  together.  Help 
me  !  "  There  was  no  rope,  and  I  was  in 
despair,  but  Diana  found  in  a  packing-case 
a  number  of  linen  bed  sheets. 

"  We  can  tie  the  corners  together,"  she 
said,  and  I  blessed  her,  and  we  ran  once 
more  to  the  ladder.  I  covered  her  head 
with  my  jacket  against  those  rolling  fiery 
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clouds,  and  we  mounted,  pushed  up  the 
trap-door,  and  stepped  out  upon  the  roof. 
I  let  the  hatch  cover  down  after  us,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  further  draught  for  the 
fire. 

As  I  had  imagined,  the  back  of  the  house 
was  burning  well ;  flames  and  a  great  volume 
of  smoke  were  pouring  from  the  upper 
windows.  But  there  was  a  fresh  wind,  and 
where  we  stood  the  air  was  clear,  though 
it  was  very  hot.  We  knotted  the  sheets 
together,  and  I  made  one  end  fast  and  let 
the  other  down  over  the  side  of  the  house. 
It  fell  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground. 
I  pulled  it  up  again  and  tied  it  round  Diana's 
waist. 

"  Hold  fast  with  your  hands  above  your 
head,"  I  told  her,  "  and  keep  yourself  away 
from  the  wall  with  your  knees  !  " 

"  I  will,  Peter,"  she  said.  "  Never  fear  !  " 
— and  smiled  at  me  bravely  in  the  firelight. 

I  lowered  her  down,  inch  by  inch,  thanking 
Heaven  for  a  strong  back  and  arms.  I  couldn't 
see  her  as  I  paid  out  the  rope  of  sheets,  but 
when  it  was  nearly  at  its  end,  I  heard  her 
call,  and  knew  that  she  was  safe.  I  went 
down  after  her,  hand  under  hand. 

She  was  waiting  for  me  there  in  the  dark, 
and  we  stood  together  a  moment  looking 
into  each  other's  faces. 

"  It's  better  to  live  than  to  die,  Peter  !  " 
Diana  said.  And  I  had  a  swift  vision  of 
what  life  with  her  would  be,  and  I  held  her 
up  and  kissed  her,  and  we  laughed. 

In  front  of  the  house  we  found  a  little 
group  of  people  gathered — servants — a  half 
dozen  men  and  three  or  four  women.  Some 
of  the  women  were  in  their  night-clothes, 
and  one  of  them  was  sobbing  and  wailing. 
I  suppose  the  two  fellows  who  had  seized 
and  bound  me  were  there  among  the  lot,  but, 
if  so,  they  made  no  effort  to  do  me  harm 
now.     I  asked  them — 

"  Where's  your  master,  and  where  is  my 
uncle,  Mr.  Gaunt  ?  "    One  of  the  men  said — 

"  The  master's  inside,  sir."  He  came  close 
to  me,  whispering — 

'•  He's  gone  mad,  sir,  the  master  has — 
quite  mad  !  He  set  tire  to  the  house  with 
coal,  oil  and  rags  and  matches.  We  tried  to 
make  him  save  himself,  but  he  shouted  and 
cursed  and  pointed  at  us  with  his  pistol. 
We  had  to  run." 

"  But  Where's  my  uncle  ? "  I  cried  out. 
"  Is  he  tied  up  in  there  ?  " 

"  I  made  so  bold  as  to  untie  him,  sir,"  the 
man  said.  "He  was  here  a  minute  ago, 
asking  after  you.  One  of  the  women  thought 
as  she'd  seen  you  safe  outside,  and  said  so. 


The  gentleman  says  :  '  Thank  Heaven  for 
that ! '  And  he  waited  a  moment  and  then 
went  in  after  the  master." 

I  groaned.  My  Uncle  Henry  trying  to 
save  that  armed  maniac  in  a  burning  house  ! 
Diana  was  close  beside  me,  and  I  turned  to 
her,  spreading  out  my  hands.  She  was  very 
white,  but  she  nodded  and  smiled. 

"  I  won't  stop  you,  Peter.  Go,  and 
Heaven  keep  you  !  " 

One  of  the  servants  had  brought  a  foolish 
bucket  of  water  and  stood  beside  it,  as  if 
waiting  the  proper  moment  to  quench  that 
vast  mass  of  flame.  I  made  him  pour  it 
over  me  ;  I  looked  once  at  Diana,  and  so 
ran  under  the  porch  and  pulled  open  the 
front  door. 

Within,  the  hall  was  full  of  smoke  and  of 
little  wriggling  flames,  and  of  the  roar  and 
crackle  of  bigger  ones.  I  stood  and  coughed 
and  peered  blindly  before  me,  but  presently 
the  wind  from  the  open  door  rolled  the 
smoke  back  before  it  like  clouds  or  a  bank 
of  fog,  and  I  could  both  see  and  breathe. 
Near  where  I  stood  the  walls  and  ceiling 
were  burning — little,  casual,  snake-like  fires  ; 
but,  midway  the  length  of  the  hall,  a  part  of 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above  had  fallen 
in  a  blazing  heap  of  litter.  Beyond,  at  the 
back,  everything  seemed  to  be  flames,  and 
amongst  them,  reared  upon  the  landing  of 
the  stairs,  some  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
floor,  stood  my  Cousin  Matthew,  the  wildest, 
the  most  awful,  and  the  most  fantastic  figure 
I  have  ever  seen,  or,  Heaven  willing,  ever 
shall  see  ! 

Great  blazing  embers  fell  about  him  in  a 
kind  of  hellish  snowstorm  ;  his  clothes  w^ere 
on  fire  in  a  dozen  places  ;  his  shaggy  hair 
and  his  great  beard  gave  off  a  red -lit  smoke. 
He  rocked  back  and  forth  as  he  stood  there, 
screeching  what  may  have  been  curses — they 
had  a  sound  of  hideous  exultation — and  he 
waved  in  his  right  hand  a  pistol,  a  big,  old- 
fashioned  revolver.  Indeed,  as  he  first  came 
into  my  view,  he  fired  a  shot  from  this  down 
towards  the  mass  of  fallen  blazing  timber 
beneath  him,  and  then  I  realised  that  sounds 
of  explosion  I  had  heard  on  entering  had 
been  shots,  and  not  the  crackling  of  the  fire. 

I  set  up  a  shout  and  ran  down  the  hall, 
leaping  over  the  smouldering  obstructions 
before  me  as  I  came  to  them.  Old  Matthew 
saw  me  and  threw  up  his  arms.  I  saw  his 
eyes  distend  and  stare  in  indescribable  horror ; 
I  saw  the  whites  of  them  through  smoke  and 
flame  ;  I  saw  his  mouth  gape  open.  Not 
even  poor  Solomon's  dead  face  had  been 
more  terrible.   He  uttered  a  dreadful  scream. 
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"  You  I  You  alive  ?  Haven't  I  killed 
you,  after  all  ?  Whom  have  I  killed,  then  ? 
Who  is  that  other  down  there  ? "  He 
screamed  again — it  was  like  weeping  aloud — 
a  horrid  scream  of  anguish  and  despair  and 
baffled  f urj.  He  raised  the  big  pistol  in  his 
hand  and  hurled  it  at  me,  but  it  w^ent  wide. 
He  rocked  back  and  forth,  a  flaming  torch 
of  a  man.  He  cried  out  yet  again,  but  a 
flat  and  gasping  cry.  I  saw  a  sudden  change 
come  over  his  face  ;  I  saw  once  more  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  and  he  began  to  topple 
very  slowly  forwards,  down  across  the  rail  of 
the  stair  landing. 

I  reached  his  side  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  struck  the  floor.  He  lay  with  his  head 
twisted  under  him  and  his  neck  was  broken. 
I  made  certain  of  that,  but  I  was  as  certain 
that  the  man  had  been  dead  before  he  fell. 
I  had  seen  him  die  standing  there  on  his 
feet  amongst  flames  ! 

I  turned  from  him  and  ran  to  the  heap  of 
charred  and  smoking  timbers  where  he  had 
fired  his  last  shot.  Then  I  understood  what 
he  had  meant  by  that  furious  cry  of  rage 
and  disappointment.  For  my  Uncle  Henry 
and  I  greatly  resemble  each  other,  and  it 
was  my  uncle  w^ho  lay  still,  face  down, 
amongst  the  ruins. 

I  dragged  him  up  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  firelight.  He  w^as  scorched  and  blackened, 
but  alive.  I  looked  hastily  for  bullet  wouuds, 
but  could  find  none.  So,  gathering  him  up 
in  my  arms,  I  began  to  make  my  way 
towards  the  door. 

It  was   a  way  through  hell,  for  a  back 


draught  was  swirling  smoke  and  fiery  embers 
about  us,  and  more  than  once  1  myself 
seemed  to  breathe  flames,  and  could  see 
nothing  before  me,  and  stumbled  and  fell 
across  my  uncle's  body.  My  clothes  were  on 
fire,  I  know,  and  so  were  my  uncle's.  I 
remember  a  dreadful  sound  of  crashing,  and 
the  fresh  crackle  of  fire  behind — that  was 
a  further  portion  of  the  floor  and  ceiling 
falling  ;  and  then  I  very  dimly  remember 
staggering  out  into  the  black  night  and 
falling  prone  for  the  last  time. 

I  came  to  my  senses,  later  on,  with  Diana 
bending  close  over  me. 

"  You're  not  hurt,  dear  Peter,"  I  heard 
her  say,  "  only  scorched  and  half  smothered. 
And  your  uncle  isn't  hurt,  either."  She 
bent  lower  and  laid  her  face  to  mine,  and  I 
gave  a  feeble  laugh,  for  some  of  the  black 
came  off  on  her  cheek. 

They  must  have  been  drenching  me  with 
water,  for  I  found  myself  very  w^et. 

Later  still  Diana  said — 

"  Otho  is  here.  His  father  tried  to  make 
him  stay  in  the  house,  but  he  escaped.  He 
has  something  for  you."  The  boy  came  up. 
He  was  very  much  frightened  and  half 
hysterical.  He  pressed  something  into  my 
hand. 

"  Take  it !  I  don't  want  it — I  never 
wanted  it.  He  made  me.  Take  it  back  before 
anything  more  happens  !  " 

I  looked  down,  and  the  thing  he  had 
put  into  my  hand  w^as  the  last  of  the 
Gaunt  rubies  I  had  quite  forgotten 
about  it. 


MAY-TIME. 


M  AY-TIME  is  here, 
^^*      Time  of  the  year, 
Birds  are  a- singing 
By  brake  and  fell; 
And  the  bluebell— the  bluebell 
creeps  into  the  dell  I 

Grass  is  so  green, 
Dewdrops  are  seen 
In  emeralds  on  \U 
And  diamonds,  too; 
And  the  pixies— the  pixies 
dance  over  the  dew  I 


Hawthorn's  for  wearin', 
Blossom's  for  sparin', 
Moon's  in  the  quarter 
For  grantin'  a  boon; 
And  the  lovers— the  lovers 
walk  under  the  moon  I 

May-time  is  here, 
Time  of  the  year. 
Buds  are  a- blossom, 
Bells  are  a-ring; 
And  the  Summer—the  Summer 
slips  out  of  the  Spring  I 
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MOItKIS     DANCKS    OUTSIDE     THE     3IEM01tIAE    THEATRE. 


THE    SHAKESPEARE    FESTIVAL 

AT    STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


Wll  IllN  Sliakespeare's  native  town 
liaii<>;R  out  her  banners  this  year 
to  welcome  lier  guests  to  her  latest 
commemoration  of  lier  o'reat  son,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  some  fifty  foreign  nations 
and  states  nnfnrl  the  flags  presented  to  lier 
for  this  amiual  ceremony  in  his  honom-, 
both  she  and  those  of  her  household  who 
have  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  worked  for 
the  increasing  development  of  this  yearly 
celebration  will  have  occasion  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  very  distinct  growth  tliat 
it  has  made  within  the  past  twelve  months. 

Firstly,  for  instance,  came  the  solid  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  and  from  abroad  as  well  at  the 
summer  Festival.  This  extended  season  was 
inaugurated  but  two  years  before,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  Colonial  and  other  over- 
seas visitors  of  the  summer,  as  Avell  as  for 
those  holiday-makers  nearer  home  who  could 
make  time  to  pay  a  summer  visit  to  Stratford 
more  easily  than  in  the  spring,  when  the  older 
Festival  falls  somewdiat  after  the  average 
worker's  Easter  holiday.  For  the  first  two 
jears  this  extension  of  the  Festivjd  over  the 
holiday  month  of  August  was  necessarily 
something  of  an  experiment.  It  appealed  to 
a  class  of  playgoer  somewhat  apart  from  the 
Shakespearian  enthusiasts  who  had  hitherto 


kept  some  of  their  yearly  holidays  for  the 
spring  celebration,  and  at  first  the  majority 
of  the  great  tribe  of  tourists  who  visit 
Stratford  each  summer  arrived,  as  of  old,  in 
light  marching  order,  for  the  day  only,  and 
with  plans  already  made  for  visiting  other 
places  of  interest  in  the  district  within  as 
few  hours  as  possible. 

By  its  third  year,  how^ever,  the  summer 
season  seemed  to  have  definitely  established 
itself  as  a  successful  undertaking,  and  thus 
the  number  of  weeks  for  which  the  Memorial 
Theatre  founded  in  Shakespeare's  honour  can 
now  be  kept  open,  with  a  busy  repertory  of 
plays  from  the  best  of  our  dramatic  literature, 
ancient  and  modern,  has  been  rather  more 
than  doubled.  Thus  are  the  founders  of  this 
iniique  theatre  and  its  block  of  semi-collegiate 
buildings  devoted  to  associated  interests  yet 
further  justified  of  those  critics  who  used  to 
prophesy  forebodingly  that  the  one  thing 
lacking  to  the  enterprise  would  be  a  sufficient 
audience. 

A  further  matter  for  congratulation  is  tlie 
fact  that  for  the  present  year  t/he  spring 
Festival  is  extended  some  days  beyond  its 
recent  three  weeks'  span,  which  not  very  many 
years  ago  was  bounded  by  a  single  week. 

Look,  too,  at  the  variety  and  scope  of 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  course  of  last 
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year's  two  seasons.  No  fewer  than  fifteen 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  presented,  for 
several  performances  each,  among  them  snch 
valnable  chronicle-phiys  from  our  national 
story  as^  ^' Henry  Y."' and  '•Richard  III.," 
as  well  as  the  three  great  Roman  tragedies 
'•Coriolanus,"  "Julius  Csesar,"  and  "Antony 


and  chivalry  in  a  period  of  French  history 
immediately  following  that  touched  by 
Shakespeare  in  "Henry  YI.,  Part  III." 
That  a  play  with  the  French  poet  Yillon 
for  hero  should  be  seen  on  the  stage  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  England's  world -poet  was 
a  point  of  interest  akin  to  that  of  the  earlier 
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FRANCK     IN     "HKNRY 
^     HIS    JESTER. 


and  Cleopatra."  The  wit  of  Old  English 
Comedy  was  represented  by  Goldsmith's 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "  and  ^"  The  Rivals  " 
of  Slieridan,  modern  ])oetic  tragedy  by 
Maeterlinck's  poignantly  beautiful  "  Pelleas 
and  JMelisande,"  and  modern  romance  from 
historical  inspiration  by  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy's  fervent  drama  of  mediaeval  love 


production  of  one  from  the  romance  of 
Shakespeare's  great  Spanish  contemporary, 
Cervantes,  in  the  play  ingeniously  fashioned 
from  "  Don  Quixote  "  by  G .  E.  Morrison  and 
R.  P.  Stewart.  In  the  one  case  the  audience 
saw  a  play  written  round  the  character 
created  by  the  gi'eatest  of  all  foreign  writers 
of    Shakespeare's    period — Cervantes    died, 
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iudeerl,  on  tbe  same  daj  as  the  English 
poet — and  in  tlio  other  they  witnessed  a 
series  of  scenes  of  life  in  France  in  a  period 
corresponding-  to  that  which  they  had  often 
seen  illustrated  on  the  stage  of  the  Memorial 
Theatre  in  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VI."  and 


*'  Ivicliard  III."  For  Francois  Villon,  whose 
fame  as  a  poet  never  stood  higher  than  it 
does  to-day,  was  singing  his  songs  in  France 
Avhile  Henry  VI.  of  England  wavered  on  his 
throne,  and  the  AVars  of  the  Eoses  waxed 
and    waned,  and,  for   all  we    knoAV    to    the 
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contrary,  lie  was  still  alive  when  tlie  iisur|)iiig 
llichard  III.  perished  on  I^oswortli  Field. 

Last,  hut  bj  no  means  least,  and  last  only 
because  the  most  modern  in  spirit  and 
theme  of  all  the  works  yet  produced  npon 
the  Memorial  stage,  must  be  added  to 
the  year's 
record 
(1  e  0  r  g  e 
}^  e  r  n  a  r  d 
Shaw's  w^itty 
comedy 
'*  You  Never 
Can  Tell."  ' 

In  the 
domain  of 
Drama  the 
activity 
of  the 
Mem  or  ial 
Theatre  is 
the  more 
interesting 
w  hen  one 
considers 
how,  for 
various 
reasons,  such 
as  the  aban- 
donment of 
the  repertory 
s  c  h  e  m  e  s 
of  the 
Haymarket 
Theatre  and 
the  Duke  of 
York's,  the 
record  of 
tlie  London 
stage  for 
some  time 
past  shows 
it  to  have 
been  given 
over,  even 
m  ore  e  n - 
tirely  than 
in  recent 
years  —  save 
for  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree's 
fine  series  of  revivals  last  summer,  and  Mr. 
Benson's  interesting  season  at  the  Coronet 
Theatre — to  that  "long-run"  system  of 
theatrical  production  which  leaves  no  room 
for  the  repertory  principle.  Hence,  probably, 
the  healthy  reaction  of  many  groups  of 
playgoers  in  our  larger  provincial  towns 
from  the  touring  system  which  reflects  the 
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Jjondon  fashion  by  taking  to  each  town  ordy 
one  play  at  a  time,  and  that  one  which  many 
local  playgoers  have  already  seen  when  on  a 
visit  to  London. 

But  "  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his 
revenge,"  and   so   it   happens   that   as    one 

result  of  the 
g  r  0  AV  i  n  g 
repertory 
movemen  t 
in  provincial 
centres, 
1^  i  r  m  i  n  g  - 
ham  is  this 
year  able 
for  the  first 
time  to  con- 
tribute one 
of  the  per- 
formances 
of  modern 
w  o  r  k  s  to 
this  year's 
Festival  pro- 
gramme at 
Stratford, 
by  sending 
her  newly- 
organ  ised 
company  to 
give  a  per- 
formance of 
"  The  Silver 
Box." 

A  n  d  a 
very  notable 
repertory 
season  it  is 
that  will  be 
given  this 
spring  at  the 
Memorial 
T  h  e  a  t  r  e , 
under  the 
z  e  a  1  0  u  s 
direction  of 
Mr.  F.  R. 
Benson. 
X  i  n  e  of 
S  h.  a  k  e  - 
s  p  e  a  re's 
plays  are  to  be  presented  at  different  per- 
formances, alternating  with  the  diverting 
comedy  of  another  Elizabi'than  drama- 
tist, Thomas  Dekker,  "  The  Shoemaker's 
Holiday,"  the  eighteenth -cent  luy  wit  of 
Sheridan's  "  The  Rivals,"  and  three  of 
the  most  notable  of  modern  additions  to 
our   dramatic    literature,    John    Masefield's 
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"  The    Tragedy    of     Poiiipey    the    Great," 
George     Beniai'd     Shaw's     ''The     Dev 
Disciple,"    and    John    Galsworthy'i 
Silver  Box." 

The  Shakespearian  work  represented 
consists  of  four  of  the  most  important  of 
the  poet's  plays  from  English  history, 
"  Richard  11.,"^  "  Henry  lY,  Part  IT.," 
"  Henry  Y.,"  and  "  Richard  III."  ;  the 
tragedy  of  "  Hamlet  "  ;  fonr  of  the  comedies, 
''Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "As  You 
liike  It,"  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of'Windsor  "  ;  and  the 
seldom-acted  "*Troilus  and  Cressida." 

The  last-named  play  has  hitherto  been  one 
of  the  only  three  works  of  Shakespeare  not 
yet  added  to  the  record  of  the  Memorial 
"Theatre.  It  will  now  be  given  by  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  as  recently 
I'evived  by  them  in  London,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Poel.  The  number 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  yet  unrevived  in 
his  native  town  is  thus  reduced  to  two — 
"All's  AYell  That  Ends  Well"  and  "Titus 
Andronicus." 
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Who  gives  a  recital. 


[Ellis  &  Walery. 
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117*0  lectures  on  ''The  Drama  and  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Poel's  revival  of  "  Troilus  and 
(/ressida,"  which  had  not  been  seen  on  the 
stage  since  Shakespeare's  own  day,  except  for 
Mr.  Charles  Fry's  costume  i-ecital  of  it,  has 
recently  shown  us  how  grindy  effective  many 
of  its  moments  are,  even  though  it  is  scarcely 
a  play  for  popular  repetition  :  and  one  hopes 
that  ^  this  addition  to  the  record  of  the 
Memorial  Theatre  will  lead  on  to  that  of 
the  two  other  plays  not  yet  ])i-oduced, 
"All's  Well  That  Ends  Well'"  and  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  in  ensuing  seasons.  The  former 
play  proved  finely  dramatic  for  stage  purposes 
when  it  was  produced  by  that  clever  body  of 
amateurs  formerly  known  as  the  Irving  Club, 
one's  impression  of  Helena's  character  as  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  Shakespeare's  women 
being  fully  confirmed  by  impersonation  on 
the  stage.  The  part  of  Parolles,  akin,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  fantastic  Hon  Armado 
of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  more  genial  FalstafF,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  l)est  of  the  poet's  comic  characters  in 
stage  effectiveness.  One  can  conceive  the 
whole  play  being  most  suitably  cast  from  the 
personnel  of  the  present  Festival's  company 
of  players.  The  primitive  horrors  of  "  Titus 
Andronicus"  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
modified  for  present-day  representation,  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  represented  on 
the   Stage   characters    which   have    inspired 
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Mil.    IIAUIIY     CATXE     AS     (IKUMIO. 

more  tliaii  one  remarkable  pieture,  and  the 
action  of  the  ])lav  itself  would  entail  scenes 
which  conld  hardly  fail  to  be  very  ])oi<(nant, 
despite  the  somewhat  disjointed  action  of 
the  plot. 

Tu  addition  to  the  production  of 
''  Henry  Y."  by  the  Festival  company,  there 
will  be  two  performances  of  this  play  with 
a  cast  composed  of  the  boys  now  at  King' 
p]dward  the  Sixth's  School,  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  wliere  Shakespeare  acquired  what  Bcti 
Jonson  described  as  "small  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  yet,  none  the  less,  must  in  his 
early  years  have  laid  at  least  a  part  of  the 


foundations  of  the  endiu'ing  monument  he 
was  destined  to  build  for  himself  in  the 
esteem  of  posterity. 

The  performance  of  "  The  Shoemaker's 
Holiday,"  contributed  by  the  Oxford 
University  Dramatic  Society,  which  I'evived 
this  play  for  its  annual  performances 
earlier  in  the  present  year,  adds  the  work  of 
another  Ehzabethan  dramatist  to  the  list  of 
plays  by  other  authors  of  Shakespeare's  period 
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already  given  at  Stratford,  which  have  so  far 
consisted  of  Marlowe's  "  Edward  II.,"  Beu 
Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  His  Humour," 
and  "  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  " 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  "'  The  Shoe- 
maker's   Holiday"    is    probably   the    most 


see  the  story  carried  two  reigns  beyond  the 
point  at  which  Shakespeare  abandoned  his 
chronicle  at  the  end  of  "Henry  VIII."  And 
Dekker  would  carry  us  that  much  further 
with  his  play  "  The  Famous  History  of  Sir 
Thomas    Wyatt,    with    the    Coronation   of 


JIK.    F.    1{.    HENSOX     AS     IIAMI.ET. 

Photograph  by  Hills  &  Saunders,  Oxford. 


human  of  Dekker's  comedies,  and,  therefore, 
is  the  nearest  to  popularity  in  the  modern 
theatre  ;  but  it  would  be,  perhaps,  still  more 
interesting  to  regular  playgoers  of  the 
Memorial  Theatre  who  have  followed  the 
long:  pageant  of  English  life  and  character 
unfolded  in  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  to 


Queen  Mary  and  the  coming  in  of  King 
Philip,"  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration 
with  Webster. 

Thus  might  be  continued  a  scries  of  plays 
from  our  national  story  which  would  be  of 
the  utmost  value  as  an.  education  in 
intelligent      patriotism      for      the      rising 
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generation,  by  adding  to  the  consecutive 
performances  of  Shakespeare's  chronicle- 
plays,  which  have  ah'eady  been  admirably 
given  at  Stratford  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson 
and  their  companions,  a  continuous  series 
of  plays  on  historical  themes  presented  in 
chronological  order,  from  Dekker's  play  of 


And  how  interesting  it  would  be,  not  only  to 
continue  the  story  from  the  point  at  which 
Shakespeare  dropped  it,  but  first  to  go  back 
to  the  periods  which  lie  did  not  illuminate 
with  his  genius  at  all,  between  the  dates 
of  his  "  King  Lear  "  and  "  Cymbeline,"  with 
their  pictures  of  mythical  Britain,  and  the 
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Mary's  reign  onwards,  including  not 
only  the  works  of  Elizabethan  Jacobean 
dramatists,  but  ranging  down  to  such  fine 
poetical  plays  as  Tennyson's  "  Queen  Mary," 
Swinburne's  "  Bothwell,"  and  Browning's 
"  Strafford,"  with  more  recent  works  such 
as   Mr.  Louis   Parker's   patriotic  "  Drake." 


first  definitely  historical  theme  which  he 
treated  in  "  King  John."  The  wealth  of 
material  to  be  drawn  upon  for  this  earlier 
period  would  range  from  such  well-known 
works  as  Tennyson's  "  Becket "  down  to 
more  experimental  plays  by  younger  authors 
which  have  hitherto  missed  production  on 
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the  long  run  system,  such  as  Michael  Field's 
remarkable  drama  and,  from  among  more 
recent  works,  Mr.  Scott  Craven's  picturesqne 
"  Hereward  the  Wake." 

Tlie  great  interest  taken  in  the  School  of 
Folk  Song  and  Dance,  lield  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  during  August  and  at  Christmas, 
has  encouraged  the  Governors  to  give  special 
attention  to  music  at  the  Festival,  and  they 
are  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams,  who 
has  undertaken  the  musical  direction  at  the 
Theatre,  and  has  written  special  music  for 
the  history  plays.  Mrs.  Gordon  Woodhouse 
Avill  give  a  concert  of  Englisli  music  on  the 
harpsichord  and  virginals,  assisted  by  M. 
Louis  Fleury,  the  celebrated  flutist.  Miss 
Jean    Sterling  Mackinlay  will  give  a  rec-ital 


of  "  Old  Songs  and  Ballads,"  assisted  by 
her  husband,  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  AYilliams  will  be 
remembered  as  having  taken  part  in  former 
Festivals,  as  members  of  Mr.  Benson's 
Company. 

In  addition  to  these  musical  recitals  there 
will  be  lectures  upon  Shakespearian  themes 
in  relation  to  the  Festival  movement  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier,  and  another  by  Mrs.  Carmichael 
Stopes  on  a  subject  closely  related  to  the 
earliest  performances  of  the  poet's  plays  in 
the  theatre  of  his  own  day.  Mrs.  Stopes, 
Avhose  researches  among  the  scattered  records 
of  the  period  have  already  thrown  further 
light  upon  our  scanty  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare's     own      life,     announces    her 
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lecture  under  the  title  of  "  The  Burbages— 
Founders  of  the  British  Stage." 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
influence  of  the  two  men  here  indicated 
upon  the  evolution  of  Shakespeare's  genius. 
James  Burbage,  the  elder  of  the  two,  may 


possibly  have  been  responsible  for  his  depar- 
ture from  Stratford  for  I^ondon,  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  tradition  that  the  poet  left 
his  native  town  in  the  company  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  For  the  first  fact  that 
we  know  of  James  Burba«:e's  career  is  that 
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in  1574  he  was  granted  a  patent  allowing  the 
company  known  as  "  The  Earl  of  Leicester's 
Players  "  to  act  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Shakespeare  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
and  on  the  road  to  fame  in  London  ;  but  at 
how  far  earlier  a  date  James  Burbage  was 
responsible  for  the  visits  of  the  same  company 
of  actors  to  Stratford  we  have  no  knowledge. 
But  this  was  certainly  one  of  the  companies 
that  most  frequently  visited  Stratford,  as  the 
few  records  show. 

By  the  year  1576,  however,  James  Burbage 
had  built  for  himself  the  first  theatre  erected 
in  London,  on  a  site  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
and  known  as  "  The  Theatre."  Some 
twenty-two  years  later,  as  the  result  of  the 
growing  hostility  of  Puritan  influences  in  the 
City,  the  player-folk  were  glad  to  evade  the 
strict  jurisdiction  of  the  City  authorities  by 
migrating  across  the  river  to  Blackfriars, 
where  they  re-erected  the  building  materials 
of  "  The  Theatre,"  demolished  as  the  result 
of  legal  proceedings,  on  the  Bankside  site 
where  it  was  thenceforward  known  as  "  The 
Globe  Theatre." 

By  this  time  the  elder  Burbage  was  dead, 
but  his  son  Richard  had  now  emerged  into 
fame  as  the  leading  actor  of  the  day,  and,  as 
such,  was  the  first  impersonator  of  the  role 
of  Hamlet,  in  the  production  of  that  play, 
with  its  author,  says  tradition,  as  actor  of  the 
ghost  of  Hamlet's  father.  In  all  probability 
Richard  Burbage  "  created  "  upon  the  stage 
many  another  of  Shakespeare's  principal 
characters,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  some 
of  them  were  developed  by  the  poet  along 
lines  which  especially  suited  the  talents  of 
their  original  impersonator.  At  any  rate, 
the  poet  and  the  actor  remained  close  friends 
throughout  their  theatrical  partnership,  for 
in  Shakespeare's  will  —  that  tantalising 
document  which  7mght  have  given  to  the 
world  so  much  information  which  it  with- 
holds ! — the  poet  bequeathed  to  Burbage, 
along  with  two  fellow-players,  the  sum  of 
one  pound  six  shillings  and  eightpence  for 
the  purchase  of  a  ring  to  be  worn  in  his 
memoiy.  Whatever  other  Shakespearian 
roles  Burbage  created,  we  know  from  his 
funeral  elegy  that  the  number  included 
Hamlet,  Othello,  and  King  Lear.  The 
memory  of  Burbage  has  been  kept  green 
for  our  own  generation — at  least,  for  those 
who  follow  modern  poetry  —  by  Austin 
Dobson's  charming  rondel  with  its  refrain  : 
"  When  Burbage  played." 

These  and  other  scattered  pieces  of 
information  concerning  the  stage  for  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  give  especial  interest  to 


the  subject  chosen  by  Mrs.  Stopes  for  her 
lecture,  and,  indeed,  the  total  programme  of 
this  year's  celebration  is  of  even  more  than 
usual  interest  in  sheer  variety,  although  not, 
perhaps,  of  quite  so  unique  an  importance, 
from  a  literary  or  educational  point  of  view, 
as  that  of  a  former  Festival  which  gave  us 
the  long  series  of  Shakespeare's  plays  from 
English  history,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
House  of  York  and  the  emergence  of  the 
Tudors  on  the  battlefield  of  Bosworth. 
That  remarkably  illuminating  series  of 
performances,  including  the  seldom-acted 
"  Henry  lY."  and  "  Henry  YL,"  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benson  and  their  comrades,  remains 
among  the  most  imperishable  of  playgoing 
experiences,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
how  many  of  the  most  accomplished  players 
of  our  time  were  then  members  of  the  Benson 
Company,  among  them  Mr.  Henry  Ainley, 
Mr.  E.  Lyall  Swete,  Mr.  Alfred  Brydone, 
Mr.  Arthur  Whitby,  Mr.  H.  0.  Nicholson, 
Mr.  Matheson  Lang,  Mr.  H.  R,  Hignett,  as 
well  as  the  late  Frank  Rodney  and  George 
Weir  ;  and,  of  feminine  players.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Halstan,  Miss  Elsie  Chester,  Miss  Ella 
Tarrant,  Miss  Hutin  Britton,  and  that  admir- 
able comedienne  of  an  older  generation,  the 
late  Miss  Alice  Denvil.  One  hopes  to  see  that 
long  series  of  Shakespeare's  wonderful  scenes 
from  the  story  of  England's  growth  revived 
ere  many  more  pilgrimages  to  Stratford  have 
taken  place,  and  with  the  addition  of 
"  Henry  YIIL,"  with  its  closing  prophecy  of 
Elizabethan  glories,  which  was  not  included 
in  the  former  series,  but  produced  as  a 
separate  revival  in  the  following  year. 

Meantime  we  have  this  year  two  of  the 
more  important  of  those  former  revivals  in 
"  Richard  XL,"  with  Mr.  Benson  in  one  of 
his  subtlest  and  most  moving  impersonations, 
Mr.  Murray  Carrington  as  the  usurping 
Bolingbroke,  and  Miss  Ethel  McDowall  as 
the  Queen  ;  and  "  Henry  lY.,  Part  XL,"  a 
production  notable  for  its  clever  stage- 
management  of  the  quaint  humours  of  the 
play's  rustic  episodes,  and  for  the  vivid 
realism  of  Mrs.  Benson's  X3oll  Tearsheet  and 
the  other  tavern  associates  of  Falstaff  and 
the  Madcap  Prince,  as  well  as  for  its 
illustration  of  the  Nemesis  that  clouds  the 
last  days  of  the  dethroner  of  Richard  IX. 
with  troubles  and  anxieties,  until  he  is  fain 
to  cry  : 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Then  comes  that  noble  epic  of  patriotism 
in  dramatic  form,  "  Henry  Y.,"  with  Mr. 
Benson  as  the  soldier-king,  Mr.  Cochrane  as 
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the  senile  Freucli  mouarch,  Mr.  Ambrose 
Flower  as  the  Dauphin,  Mr.  Harry  Caine  as 
Flaellen,  Mr.  William  Calvert  as  Bardolph, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Green  as  Princess 
Katharine.  In  these  performances  of 
"  Henry  Y."  the  Chorus  will  be  played  by 
Mr.  Randle  Ayrton ;  in  those  by  the  boys 
of  King  Edward's  School  the  speeches  of  the 
Chorus  will  be  recited  by  Miss  Nancy  Price. 

Intermitting  their  former  version  of  the 
three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI.,"  the  players  wdll 
then  take  up  the  story  of  the  long  Wars  of 
the  Roses  in  its  final  chapter,  with  the 
usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  in  which  Mr. 
Benson  will  again  be  seen  as  the  Crookback, 
to  the  Lady  Anne  of  Mrs.  Benson  and  the 
Elizabeth  Woodville  of  Miss  McDowall. 

The  varied  casts  of  the  several  comedies 
include  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  in  the  gracious 
rendering  of  Beatrice  by  which  she  is  already 
known  to  Festival  audiences,  Mrs.  Benson  in 
her  stormy  but  attractive  impersonation  of 
Katharina  the  Shrew,  Miss  Dorothy  Green's 
idyllic  Rosalind,  Mr.  Benson  in  three  of  his 
happiest  humorous  roles^  Petruchio,  Benedick, 
and  Dr.  Gains,  Mr.  Murray  Carrington's 
romantic  Orlando,  and  Mr.  Harry  Caine's 
quaint  Grumio,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Bob 
Acres.  To  the  selection  of  portraits  from 
this  long  gallery  here  reproduced  has  been 
added  one  of  that  fine  actress  and  loyal 
supporter  of  Stratford's  artistic  ideals,  Miss 
Elinor  Aickin,  who  since  last  year's  Festival 
has  retired  from  active  work  upon  the  stage, 
to  the  real  regret  of  all  who  have  ever 
enjoyed  the  mellow  comedy  of  her  Nurse 
in  "  Romeo  and  Juhet,"  her  Mrs.  Quickly 
or  her  Curtis,  or,  in  Eighteenth-Century 
Comedy,  her  diverting  yet  always  artistic 
work  as  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Mrs.  Candour,  and 
Mrs.  Hardcastle.  The  good  wishes  of  a 
host  of  playgoers  follow  Miss  Aickin  on  her 
retirement. 

The  exact  casts  of  the  new  productions 
of  this  year's  Festival, "  The  Devil's  Disciple" 
and  "  The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great," 
are  not  yet  announced  as  this  article  goes  to 
press,  but  "  the  full  strength  of  the  company," 
as  the  old-time  phrase  had  it,  assembled  for 
the  long  programme  of  plays  ancient  and 
modern,  or,  as  the  author  of  one  of  them 
might  prefer  to  classify  them,  "  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,"  promises  a  number  of  interesting 
new  impersonations  and  a  general  excellence 
in  the  productions  of  a  very  notable  repertory. 

At  the  present  moment  in  the  history  of 


the  English  stage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  Stratford's  permanent 
theatre,  endowed  as  far  as  could  be  done 
by  its  founders,  for  the  performance 
only  of  work  really  worthy  of  frequent 
revival  and  repetition.  How  greatly  its 
scope  and  ultimate  value  to  the  Nation,  in 
the  movement  towards  a  more  intelligent 
patriotism,  can  be  developed  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  its  modest  endowment 
may  be  increased  in  the  future,  both  by  the 
co-operation  of  individuals  as  zealous  as  those 
who  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  work  of 
this  Memorial  institution,  and  by  the  further 
growth  of  an  already  appreciative  pubUc 
into  one  so  large  as  to  fill  the  Stratford 
buildings  with  students  and  playgoers  for 
an  increasing  number  of  months  in  the 
year.  As  The  Times  said  last  year  of  the 
possible  future  developments  in  this  Memorial 
scheme,  adapting  a  famous  remark  : — "  '  It 
might  be  done,  and  England  ought  to  do 
it.'  Without  doubt  this  is  a  national 
work." 

And  more  than  ever  may  this  claim  be 
made  for  Stratford's  high  enterprise  now 
that  she  has  extended  the  hospitahty  of  her 
"college  of  humanities,"  with  its  spacious 
galleries  and  lecture-room,  its  fine  library 
and  charming  gardens,  as  well  as  her  theatre 
itself,  to  that  new  movement  of  the  hitherto 
unlearned  towards  self-expression,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  signs  of  the 
times.  The  renaissance  of  folk-art  clearly 
shows  what  has  been  well  described  by 
Miss  Mary  Neal,  out  of  her  wide  study  of 
the  movement  which  she  has  greatly  helped 
forward,  as  "  a  striving  after  a  saner,  fuller, 
and  more  wholesome  life,  for  something  more 
vital  and  simpler,"  and  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  and  its  organisation  have  already 
played  an  important  part  in  the  work 
of  beautifying  the  life  of  many  scattered 
communities,  in  towns  and  countryside 
alike.  Already  the  work  done  at  Stratford 
has  forged  links  binding  yet  closer  to  the 
Mother-Country  those  of  her  Colonial  children 
who  have  discovered  its  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  a  further  development  has 
now  taken  place  by  which  a  large  company 
of  players  will  set  forth,  later  in  the  present 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Memorial 
Theatre,  upon  a  far-reaching  tour  in  our 
overseas  dominions,  with  a  number  of  Shake- 
spearian and  other  plays  from  Stratford's 
large  and  still  growing  repertory. 
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HROUGH  the  damp, 
close,  stifling  heat 
of  midday  two 
men — a  gaunt,  tall 
Englishman  and  a 
gigantic  negro — 
were  pressing 
northwards.  They 
were  following 
narrow  native 
paths  that  wound 
and  straggled  in  maddening  fashion  through 
the  dense  bush,  but  ever  from  the  left  there 
sounded,  muffled  by  trees  and  distance,  the 
boom  of  the  tireless  surf.  They  were  near 
to  the  sea — the  leaden,  hopeless  sea  that 
washes  the  poisonous,  rotting  coast  of  West 
Africa — but  its  nearness  lent  no  freshness 
to  the  heavy  air.  The  negro  was  sweating 
freely  as  he  toiled  along  ;  the  thin  clothes 
of  the  Englishman  clung  maddeningly 
even  to  his  lean,  fine-drawn  body.  Those 
garments  had  been  raggedly  torn  by  thorns, 
and  were  filthy  from  the  mire  of  swamps. 
Their  appearance  caused  a  dull  annoyance 
to  their  wearer.  He  carried  a  rifle  in  his 
hand,  and  his  rather  narrow  shoulders  were 
bowed  beneath  a  heavy  pack. 

And  yet  his  step  was  wonderfully  light, 
and  there  was  a  careless  swing  about  his 
long,  untiring  stride.  Things  had  been 
going  very  ill  of  late  with  Blue-funk  Carson. 
A  trading  venture  had  entirely  failed.  Mis- 
fortune after  misfortune  had  been  launched 
upon  him.  Goods  and  canoes  had  been  lost 
in  a  whirling,  headlong  flurry  of  rapids. 
Then  fever  had  attacked  the  little  party. 
The  native  boys  had  died  like  flies.  Carson 
had  spent  freely  his  own  haggard  strength 
to  save  his  men,  but  all  in  vain.  Imbono, 
his  huge,  faithful  blackguard  of  a  body- 
servant,  alone  had  pulled  through. 

Master  and  man  had  set  out  upon  the 
long  tramp  back  to  civilisation.  The  grim 
hardships  of  that  tramp  and  the  sour 
remembrance  of  failure  would  have  cowed 
many  men.  But  Blue-funk  Carson  was  at 
his  best  and  cheeriest  when  others  failed. 
Imbono  spoke  suddenly. 


"  Men  in  front.  Men  with  rifles,  I  t'ink," 
he  said.  His  ear  had  caught  the  clink  of 
rifle-butts. 

Carson  nodded,  and  within  a  hundred 
yards  they  came  upon  a  clearing  that  held 
a  little  camp. 

A  dozen  dark-skinned  soldiers  were 
grouped  about  a  fire.  A  Portuguese  oflicer, 
small,  sallow-skinned,  with  magnificent 
black  moustache,  was  eating  his  own  meal 
in  majestic  loneliness.  He  stared  searchingly 
for  a  moment  at  Carson,  and  then  with 
dignity  beckoned  him  to  approach. 

"  Good  morning  !  'Ave  you  seen  anything 
of  a  white  man — small,  wiz  dark  hair  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  seen  anyone  for  two  days," 
Carson  answered. 

"  I  look  for  'im.  'E  did  murder  at 
Lembwe — ^^bad  murder — and  den,  what  you 
say,  done  a  bunk.  I  thought  you  'im, 
per'aps,  when  I  first  see  you.  Dat  why  I 
stare  so  'ard." 

Carson  smiled  drily. 

"  I  see,"  he  answered.  ''  Please  don't 
apologise." 

The  officer  glared  and  spoke  stiffly. 

*'  I  not  apologise — my  duty  to  look  'ard. 
And  I  shall  catch  that  murderer  very  sure. 
'E  Englishman,  like  you." 

Carson  stifPened  in  his  turn.  As  it 
happened,  he  had  heard  about  the  murder 
when  he  had  passed  through  Lembwe  two 
days  before.  The  little,  sleepy,  wicked 
town  was  buzzing  with  talk  of  the  crime. 
Murders  were  not  uncommon  there,  but 
murders  by  Englishmen  were  distinctly  rare, 
and  this  murder  had  certain  ugly  features 
of  its  own.  The  victim,  Miguel  Harmon, 
was  said  to  have  treated  the  murderer — one 
Owen  Davies — with  conspicuous  kindness. 
He  had  saved  him  from  actual  destitution 
and  given  him  regular  work.  On  the  day 
of  the  crime  they  had  been  heard  to  quarrel. 
Later,  Harmon  was  found  with  a  knife  in 
his  heart,  and  Davies  was  missing.  The 
Portuguese  of  the  little  town  were  all  aflame 
for  vengeance. 

Carson  had  not  found  it  expedient  to 
tarry  there.     In  any  case  he  would  have 
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found  it  difficult  to  obtain  credit  or  assistance 
at  Lembwe.  But  now  the  feeling  against 
Englishmen  was  hotter  than  ever.  And 
Carson  himself  felt  small  liking  for  this 
unknown  Owen  Davies.  He  had  lowered 
the  reputation  of  Englishmen,  which  is 
jealously  guarded  in  West  Africa.  No 
doubt  he  had  received  provocation  from 
Miguel  Harmon,  but  he  should  not  have 
levelled  up  matters  with  a  knife.  English- 
men have  little  love  for  the  use  of  knives. 

"  So  you  think  you'll  catch  him  ?  "  he 
said  to  the  officer. 

"  Yes,  quite  certain.  Many  parties  of  us 
out.  We  know  'e  gone  north  dis  way.  We 
catch  'im,  soon  or  late.  Den  we  take  'im 
back  to  Lembwe  an  'ang  'im  very  'igh,  as 
a  warning  to  you  English  peoples  not  to 
murder." 

Carson's  eyes  narrowed,  but  he  spoke  very 
quietly. 

"  I  hope  you  do  catch  him.  The  man 
has  disgraced  us  English.  He  has  brought 
us  down  to — your  level,  don't  you  know — 
to  the  level  of  people  who  kill  by  stabbing 
— from  behind,  if  possible  !  " 

The  little  sallow  officer  flushed  hotly  and 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  You— you  insult  me — pig  of  an  English- 
man !  "  he  stuttered  furiously. 

Carson  was  deadly  quiet  and  rather  genial. 

"  Yes,  I  meant  to.  Glad  I  got  home  ! 
You  should  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  be 
rude  to  a  stranger  with  your  men  at  your 
back.     Ah,  you're  looking  at  them  now  !  " 

The  little  officer  had  glanced  at  his  men 
significantly  and  half  lifted  his  hand. 

"  I  will  arrest  you  !  'Ow  do  I  know  dat 
you  are  not  accomplice  ?  If  you  resist,  by 
Heaven,  we  shoot -" 

But  Carson  had  lifted  his  rifle.  He  was 
smiling  pleasantly. 

"  You'll  be  shot  first  yourself  !  I've  got 
no  fancy  for  being  arrested  on  a  trumped-up 
charge  and  stuck  in  a  poisonous  prison  for 
Heaven  knows  how  Jong.  Besides,  you  might 
take  it  into  your  head  to  have  me  knifed 
or  shot  by  accident.  Please,  for  your  own 
sake,  don't  give  an  order  !  " 

His  slow  drawl  was  effective.  It  con- 
trasted oddly  with  his  eyes.  The  little 
officer  strove,  and  failed,  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"  That's  right,"  approved  Carson.  "  Glad 
you're  open  to  reason.  But  you'll  have  to 
see  us  clear  of  the  camp  yourself.  I've  no 
wish  to  be  shot  in  the  back.  You  will  come 
along,  my  friend,  as  hostage  for  a  little  way." 

And  the  small  officer  came.  His  men  were 
staring  doubtfully.     At  a  word  they  would 


have  risen  against  the  Englishman.  But 
that  word  was  lacking.  Their  officer  was 
cowed.  Somehow  the  lean,  quiet-voiced 
Englishman  had  contrived  to  convince  him 
absolutely  that  he  himself  would  be  the  first 
to  die. 

He  walked  in  silence  with  Carson  and 
Imbono  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  Then 
Carson  dismissed  him  curtly. 

"  You  can  go  now.  Another  time,  don't 
be  rude  to  English  folk,  however  dirty  and 
ragged.  You'll  only  be  made  to  look  silly. 
Yes,  swear  if  you  like,  by  all  means  !  " 

The  little  officer  had  anticipated  the  per- 
mission. He  made  his  way  back  to  his  men, 
blaspheming  and  spitting  with  rage  like  a 
cat.  To  tbis  day  he  speaks  with  vivid 
eloquence  of  Englishmen  behind  their  backs, 
but  to  their  faces  he  practises  a  cold  restraint. 

Carson  went  forward,  drily  pleased  with 
things  in  general.  And  that  evening,  foot- 
sore and  weary,  they  struck  a  native  village. 
There  was  something  strange  and  sinister 
about  its  appearance.  A  queer  silence  seemed 
to  hang  above  it  like  a  pall.  The  gate  in 
the  fence  was  unguarded.  The  usually 
clamorous  curs  were  invisible  and  silent. 
Carson  felt  a  vague  chill  as  he  made  his  way 
into  the  main  street. 

Imbono  broke  the  silence  abruptly  at  his 
elbow. 

"  I  t'ink  we  better  clear  out  quick.  I 
b'lieve  dis  village  berrah  sick,  and  we  no 
want  lib  for  sick,  too  !  " 

Carson  glanced  at  his  servant  and  saw  for 
once  something  like  fear  upon  his  heavy, 
sullen  face. 

"  B'lieve  it  kraw  -  kraw  (smallpox)  !  " 
Imbono  muttered. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  figure  appeared  at  the 
door  of  a  hut,  and  Carson,  for  all  his  iron 
nerves,  shivered  at  sight  of  it.  It  was  that 
of  a  middle-aged  native.  He  was  chattering 
and  mowing  deliriously,  and  his  face  was 
horribly  and  unmistakably  marred. 

"  Dat  kraw-kraw  all  right !  "  Imbono  cried, 
and  half  turned  as  though  to  fly.  But 
another  figure  had  appeared.  Out  of  the 
hut  a  small  white  man  had  darted,  had 
caught  the  sick  native  by  the  shoulder,  and 
was  about  to  lead  him  back.  Then  he  saw 
Carson  and  Imbono,  and  for  a  moment  he 
stood  staring  at  them  with  an  odd  look  upon 
his  face. 

"  Wait  a  minute ! "  he  called ,  with  a  warning 
gesture,  and  disappeared,  dragging  the 
native  within  the  hut  once  more. 

Carson  stood  where  he  was  obediently 
until  the  little  man  reappeared.    The  stranger 
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spoke,  halting  some  ten  paces  from  Carson. 
He  was  a  very  small,  slight-built  man,  with 
a  typical  Welsh  face,  alert  and  vivacious,  lit 
by  bright  dark  eyes.     His   clothes  were   as 


"  AVhat  are  you  doing   here   yourself  ? " 
Carson  asked. 

The  little  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Oh,  I  happened   along  and   found   the 


"  'Wait  a  minute !'  he  called, 

and     disappeared,     dragging 

the    native    within    the    hut 

once  more." 


torn  and  disreputable  as  those  of  the  lean 
Englishman  whom  he  addressed. 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  clear  out 
quickly,"  he  said.  "This  village  is  rotten 
with  smallpox  ! " 


village  in  a  state  of  panic.  A  dozen  men 
and  women  were  down  and  raving,  and  those 
who  were  well  were  preparing  to  do  a  bolt. 
There  was  no  holding  them — they  were 
mad  with   fear.      Naturally  they  hadn't  a 
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thought  to  spare  for  the  poor  devils  who 
were  sick.  It  struck  me  that  I'd  stay  and 
give  a  hand  to  them." 

He  spoke  with  a  jerky  carelessness  and 
no  trace  of  bravado.  Carson  had  it  in  him 
to  love  the  little  man  for  his  cool  fearlessness. 

"  Rather  good  work,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Not  a  bit,"  the  stranger  answered 
quickly — "just  a  whim.  And,  anyway,  my 
life's  of  no  earthly  value.  That's  why  I 
shan't  get  smallpox.  But  you  may  want  to 
live.  And  in  that  case  you'd  be  sure  to 
catch  it,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  perversity 
of  things.     So  you'd  better  clear  out." 

Carson  nodded. 

"  It  certainly  is  a  cussed  sort  of  world,"  he 
agreed,  *'  and  I  don't  want  to  die  a  bit." 

"  Then  we'll  say  good-bye,"  said  the  little 
man,  with  a  dry  smile. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Blue-funk  Carson, 
"  we  won't." 

The  stranger  stared  with  his  quick,  bright 
eyes. 

"  Do  you  really  mean " 

"  I  mean  that  it's  a  little  matter  of  childish 
vanity,"  drawled  Blue-funk  Carson.  "  I'm 
not  a  brave  sort  of  person  at  all,  and  I'm 
horribly  afraid  of  catching  smallpox  ;  but  if 
I  ran  away,  as  I  badly  want  to  do,  I  shouldn't 
be  exactly  pleased  with  myself.  I  should 
be  admitting  that  you  were  the  better 
man.  You  probably  are,  but  you've  got  to 
prove  it." 

The  other  man's  face  altered  suddenly  and 
painfully. 

"  If  I'm  a  better  man  than  you.  Heaven 
help  you  !  "  he  said. 

"  I  expect  we  shall  both  want  all  the  help 
we  can  get,"  said  Blue-funk  Carson  quietly, 
"  But  now  let's  get  to  work." 

He  turned  to  Imbono. 

"  Go  away  into  the  bush  for  half  a  mile," 
he  ordered.  "  Make  a  camp  and  get  game, 
and  bring  it  every  day.  This  is  white  man's 
palaver." 

Imbono  straightway  lost  his  fear  of  kraw^- 
kraw.  He  protested  furiously  that  he  would 
not  leave  his  master.  But  Carson  was  like 
adamant.  He  watched  his  servant  move 
sullenly  away,  and  then  turned  to  the  little 
man. 

"  And  now  we'll  see  this  through  together," 
he  said  cheerily. 

And  they  saw  it  through.  The  work  was 
well-nigh  hopeless  from  the  start.  Drugs, 
training,  and  knowledge  were  lacking  to  the 
two  white  men.  Certain  features  of  their 
task  lent  it  the  horrors  of  a  vivid,  prolonged 
nightmare.     Their  patients  lay  for  the  most 


part  in  apathetic  lethargy,  consumed  by 
stupid,  deadly  fear.  They  died  quickly, 
terribly  quickly.  It  was  a  heart-breaking 
struggle  waged  on  insufficient  food,  and  day 
and  night  the  huts  were  like  fetid  ovens. 
The  fierce,  damp  heat  was  a  sore  test  to  both 
nerve  and  body. 

But  neither  man  failed.  They  were 
upheld  by  the  pride  of  race  and  colour. 
These  brown  people,  dying  in  hideous  fashion, 
had  no  real  claim  upon  them.  They  made 
appeal  only  by  their  weakness  and  inferiority, 
and  the  strength  and  courage  that  were  in 
those  two  white  men  answered  to  that 
appeal. 

They  came  to  know  each  other  fairly  well 
in  that  short  space  of  time.  The  best  that 
was  in  both  of  them  came  to  the  front. 
They  were  living  entirely  for  others  in  those 
days,  and  such  an  experience  is  rare  with 
men.  With  women  it  is  far  more  common. 
Death  was  all  around  them,  and  death 
wearing  a  peculiarly  hideous  mask.  They 
slept  little,  in  brief  snatches,  they  ate  in 
the  same  fashion,  and  each  learned  to 
depend  utterly  upon  the  pluck  and  un- 
selfishness of  the  other. 

The  little  Welshman  had  scanty  bodily 
strength.  He  seemed  to  be  kept  going  by 
his  fiery  spirit.  And  he  had  no  fear  at  all  of 
death  ;  rather,  it  seemed  to  Carson  that  he 
courted  it.  He  toiled  feverishly,  desperately, 
like  a  man  upheld  by  visions.  Carson,  calm 
as  ever,  made  a  queer  contrast  to  him.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  look  on  himself  as  an 
altruist ;  he  had  taken  up  this  grim  task  in  a 
certain  spirit  of  emulation,  with  the  feeling 
that  what  another  man  could  dare  he  would 
not  shrink  from,  but  soon  enough  the  work 
took  hold  of  him,  and  the  two  toiled  side 
by  side  in  fine  comradeship  until  the  end. 

And  that  end,  after  all,  was  failure.  Not 
a  life  was  saved.  With  the  last  death,  the 
white  men  realised  that  they  had  given  of 
their  best  to  no  avail.  The  fierce  struggle 
seemed  only  a  waste  of  effort.  And  yet  it 
may  be  questioned  if  such  qualities  as 
courage  and  unselfishness  can  ever  be  given 
in  vain. 

But  that  question  did  not  trouble  the  little 
Welshman.  With  the  end  of  the  fight  his 
strength  snapped.  He  seemed  to  have  timed 
his  endurance  with  fine  judgment.  The 
smallpox  had  passed  him  by,  but  he  went 
down  with  a  sharp  bout  of  fever. 

Carson  bore  him  in  his  arms  from  that 
village  of  death  to  Imbono's  camp.  And 
there  he  set  himself  to  save  the  life  of  his 
friend,  for  they  were  friends  by  now.     Men 
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who  have  fought  side  by  side,  who  have  tried 
each  other  to  the  snapping-point  in  a  losing 
fight,  who  have  not  failed,  are  drawn  oddly 
closely  together.  The  Welshman  had  tested 
his  strength  very  sorely.  The  fever  was 
sharp  and  fierce.  For  a  while  it  was  touch 
and  go.  He  was  wildly  delirious,  and  one 
night  Carson,  sitting  beside  him,  heard  him 
rave  strange  words. 

"I'd  do  it  again,  by  Heaven,  I'd  do  it 
again  !  "  the  little  man  cried,  striving  to  lift 
himself  from  where  he  lay.  "  The  dog,  the 
lying,  thieving  dog  !  He  deserved  to  die 
twice  over  !  I'm  glad  I  killed  him,  glad, 
glad,  glad  !  " 

Then  he  fell  back,  lapsing  into  uncon- 
sciousness. Carson  wiped  the  damp  forehead 
with  queer,  unhandy  gentleness  and  looked 
down  into  the  wasted  face.  The  divine 
coolness  of  the  night  was  around  them  ;  the 
stars  were  flashes  of  silver  fire  ;  from  the 
west  there  came  the  croon  of  the  untiring 
surf. 

"  So  you're  Owen  Davies,  and  you  had  to 
kill  a  man,"  Carson  muttered.  "  I  guessed  it 
long  ago.  Well,  from  what  I  know  of  you, 
I  quite  believe  that  man  Harmon  deserved 
to  die." 

With  the  dawn  the  crisis  of  the  fever 
passed.  Owen  Davies  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep  which  lasted  through  the  day.  At 
noon  Carson,  having  slept  for  a  few  hours 
himself,  left  the  camp  with  his  gun  in 
search  of  game,  leaving  Imbono  in  charge 
of  the  sick  man.  He  had  struggled  for 
perhaps  a  mile  through  the  bush  when  his 
progress  was  stayed  with  abruptness.  A 
voice  cried  sharply  and  imperatively — ■ 

"  'Old  up  your  'ands  at  once  !  " 

Carson  revealed  no  surprise,  nor  did  he 
prove  himself  obedient.  He  glanced  lazily 
about  him,  and  was  aware  of  the  little 
Portuguese  officer  and  his  men. 

"  Hullo  !  "  Carson  said  genially.  "  So 
you're  still  searching  in  the  wilds  ? " 

The  cold  dignity  of  the  little  officer  was 
awe-inspiring  to  behold. 

"  We  stay  till  we  find  our  man,  dat  English 
murderer.  And  we  'ave  news  of  'im.  Why 
do  you  no  'old  up  your  'ands  when  I  order 
it?" 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  it,"  Carson 
answered  pleasantly.  "I  quite  realise,  of 
course,  that  you  have  a  little  grievance 
against  me.  Are  you  going  to  tell  your  men 
to  shoot  ?  " 

The  officer  hesitated,  then  seemed,  after  a 
struggle,  to  decide  in  favour  of  clemency. 
It   is   possible   that  he  was   not  without  a 


certain  chivalry.  Also,  Carson's  coolness 
appeared  to  puzzle  him. 

"  I  'ave  no  wish  to  shoot  you,  if  you 
answer  questions." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  Carson  answered 
with  cheerfulness.  "  I'm  more  or  less  in 
your  power,  of  course.  I  admit  that.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I'm  a  pretty  quick  shot 
myself,  and  I  should  certainly  try  to  take 
at  least  one  companion  with  me  across  the 
Styx  ! " 

The  Portuguese  officer  understood  the 
hint,  but  decided  to  ignore  its  insolence. 

"  You  no  insult  me,  I  no  insult  you. 
But  you  answer  questions.  Dat  English 
murderer,  Owen  Davies,  'e  somewhere  near. 
You  been  seen  with  white  man  in  village. 
Where  is  dat  white  man  now  ?  " 

Carson  yawned. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Owen 
Davies.  I  can't  give  you  any  information. 
Suppose  we  say  '  Good  morning '  ?  " 

Those  huge  black  moustaches  began  to 
bristle. 

"  You  lying  !  You  know  quite  well.  You 
answer,  or " 

He  looked  towards  his  men.  Carson  spoke 
in  his  slowest  drawl. 

"  You've  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions. 
Now  I'll  ask  you  one.  Have  you  been 
vaccinated  lately  ?  " 

The  officer  flushed  angrily. 

"  You  no  dare  play  ze  fool  wiz  me  !  " 

"  I'm  not  playing  the  fool  at  all,"  Carson 
said  plaintively.  "  The  question  is  very  much 
to  the  point.  I've  been  for  the  last  fort- 
night in  a  native  village  simply  eaten  out 
with  smallpox.  I've  helped  at  least  a  dozen 
natives  to  die  of  it " 

The  officer  interrupted  him  literally  with 
a  scream.  His  sallow  face  had  paled  to  a 
dirty  white. 

"  Smallpox  !  And  you  stand  talking  'ere, 
so  near  !     Go — get  away — clear  out !  " 

He  snapped  an  order  to  his  men.  His 
dignity  had  entirely  vanished,  and  had  been 
replaced  by  naked  fear.  Carson  stood  and 
laughed  like  a  school-boy  as  the  little  force 
disappeared  with  some  speed. 

Two  days  later  he  spoke  openly  to 
Owen  Davies.  The  little  man's  strength 
was  slowly  coming  back,  but  he  looked 
like  a  small,  haggard  skeleton  covered 
with  skin. 

"  You're  not  safe  here,  you  know,"  Carson 
said  quietly.  "  There  are  several  parties  still 
out  in  search  of  you." 

Davies  looked  at  him  with  perfect  calm. 

"  So  you  know  who  I  am  and  what  I've 
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done  ?  I  thought  you  did.  I  raved  when 
I  was  ill,  of  course  ?  " 

"  You  did  a  bit,"  Carson  admitted,  '*  but 
I'd  guessed  it  before." 

Owen  Da  vies  was  upon  his  feet. 

"  You've  been  a  rare  good  friend  to  me, 
but  it's  time  we  parted.  I  can't  get  you 
into  trouble,  too." 

But  Carson  only  said  :  "  Don't  be  a  fool, 
man  I  "  His  easy  manner  contrasted  oddly 
with  the  other's  excitement. 

"  Why  should  you  be  mixed  up  in  it  ? " 
Davies  cried  almost  angrily.  "  What  do  you 
know  about  me  ?  For  aught  you  know,  I'm 
a  common,  low-down,  brutal  murderer  !  " 

Carson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I've  seen  something  of  you  in  the  last 
fortnight,  you  know,"  he  said  very  quietly — 
**  quite  enouo'h  to  go  upon." 

The  Welshman  caught  at  his  wrist. 

*•  And  you  believe  in  me  ?  God  bless  you 
for  that,  anyway  !  But  you've  got  to  hear 
about  it.     I  ought  to  have  told  you  before." 

Carson  looked  slightly  uncomfortable.  He 
loathed  a  scene  of  any  sort,  and  Owen  Davies 
had  a  typically  Celtic  gift  of  emotion. 

"  It's  just  as  you  like,"  Carson  said. 
"  Don't  tell  me  if  you'd  rather  not.  I've 
said  that  I  believe  in  you." 

But  the  Welshman  was  not  to  be  checked. 

"  You  must  hear  !  That  man,  Miguel 
Harmon,  it  is  true  that  he  helped  me  when 
I  was  on  the  rocks  ;  but  he  only  helped  me 
because  I  showed  him  that  I  w^as  clever  at 
metalwork,  otherwise  he  would  have  let  me 
starve.  I  stayed  with  him,  and  he  paid  me 
good  wages.  I  came  to  trust  him  utterly. 
Almost  all  that  I  earned  I  handed  over  to 
him  to  send  to  my  old  mother  in  Cardiff. 
He'd  offered  to  do  it,  and  I  was  grateful, 
and  wanted  to  show  that  I  trusted  him.  My 
mother  has  no  one  but  me  to  look  to  .  .  . 
I  tell  you  it  was  like  hell  w^hen  I  was  on  the 
rocks  to  think  that  she  might  be  starving !  .  . . 
It  made  me  happy  to  think  of  her  getting 
the  money,  and  knowing  that  I  had  not 
forgotten.  .  .  .  But  I  wondered  that  she 
never  wrote.  And  then  it  all  came  out. 
One  of  her  letters  reached  me  by  chance. 
Harmon  had  stopped  the  others ;  he  had 
never  sent  her  one  penny  !  " 

Carson  nodded.  He  had  had  dealings  in 
his  time  with  Portuguese  of  the  type  of 
Miguel  Harmon.  Owen  Davies  had  paused 
for  a  moment,  fighting  for  his  breath  with 
tightly-clenched  hands.  When  he  spoke 
again,  it  was  with  a  queer  calm. 


"  I  think  I  must  have  meant  to  kill  him 
from  the  first ;  but  in  fair  fight,  of  course, 
and,  anyway,  he  made  it  inevitable.  I 
tackled  him  alone,  and  told  him  I  knew  all 
about  his  dirtiness.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
argue  ;  he  flashed  out  a  knife  and  came  at 
me  like  a  cornered  rat.  I  grabbed  at  his 
wrist  just  in  time,  and  we  struggled.  I  was 
seeing  red  with  rage.  I  wrenched  away  his 
knife,  and — I  don't  know  exactly  what 
happened  next.  I  was  as  near  mad  as  a 
man  can  be  ;  but  he  dropped,  and  I  knew 
that  he  w-as  dead,  and  I  bolted.  .  .  .  And 
then  I  came  to  that  village.  I  couldn't  see 
much  to  hope  for  in  life.  I  knew  the  chase 
would  be  hot  after  me.  I'd  killed  a  man — 
justly,  I  swear — but  this  seemed  a  chance 
for  atonement  and  a  decent  way  of  going 
out.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  help  those 
poor  devils.  And  then  you  came.  You 
know  the  rest.  ...  Do  you  care  to  shake 
hands  with  me  before  we  say  good-bye  ?  '.' 

Carson  laughed.  The  little  man  was  rather 
too  dramatic  at  times  for  his  personal  taste, 
but  he  had  real  liking  and  respect  for  him. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I'll  shake,  by  all  means,"  he  said,  and 
they  did.  "But  there's  no  need  to  say 
good-bye  yet." 

"I  tell  you,  I  will  not  get  you  into 
trouble  !  "  Owen  Davies  cried  stubbornly. 

"  You  shan't ;  but  I'm  with  you  in  this 
game,  and  I  rather  think  it  behoves  us  both 
to  get  clear.  Those  Portuguese  would  jump 
at  the  chance  of  lagging  me  as  an  accomplice, 
and  the  bush  round  here  is  rather  too  full 
of  them  and  their  nigger  soldiers  for  comfort. 
It's  possible  that  some  of  them  have  not 
quite  such  a  dread  of  smallpox  as  my  little 
friend  of  this  afternoon.  Yes,  we  must  clear 
out,  and  the  sea  is  our  only  chance." 

"  We  have  no  boat,"  Owen  Davies  objected. 

"  We  can  steal  one  !  Imbono  has  dis- 
covered it  in  his  wanderings.  It's  a  few 
miles  up  coast,  attached  to  a  lonely  store, 
belonging,  as  it  happens,  to  the  late  un- 
lamented  Miguel  Harmon.  There's  a  certain 
poetical  justice  about  the  robbery.  We  shall 
have  to  take  our  lives  in  our  hands  to  get 
through  the  surf,  but  I  fancy  we're  all 
three  fairly  hardened  to  close  calls.  We'll 
go  north  together,  and  we'd  better  make  a 
start  as  soon  as  it's  dark." 

And  in  the  red  light  of  the  lonely,  lovely 
dawn,  a  little  boat  fought  through  the 
creaming  surf  and  stood  northwards  along 
that  sinister,  mysterious  line  of  rotting  coast. 


The  story  of  a  further  adventure  of  Trader  Carson  will  be  told  in  the  next  number. 
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^S  the  wound   in  his 
shoulder  healed, 
Stranleigh  began  to 
enjoy    himself    on 
the  ranch.    He  was 
experiencing  a  life 
entirely  new  to  him, 
and  being  always  a 
lover  of   waving 
woods  and  rushing 
waters,  even  in  the 
tamed    state    which    England    presents,   he 
keenly   appreciated    these    natural    beauties 
in   the   wilderness,   where   so-called    human 
improvements  had  not  interfered  with  them. 
Without  attempting  to  indulge  in  the  sport 
for  which  he  had  come,  he  wandered  about 
the  ranch  a  good  deal,  studying  its  features, 
and  at  the  same  time  developing  an  appetite 
that  did  justice  to  the  excellent  meals  pre- 
pared for  him.     He  visited  Jim  Dean,  who 
had  shot  liim,  and  tried  to  scrape  acquaintance 
with  his  five  aiders  and  abettors  in  that  drastic 
act ;  but  they  met  his  advances  with  suspicion, 
naturally  regarding  him  as  a  tenderfoot,  nor 
were  they  satisfied  that   his  long  residence 
among  them  was  as  friendly  as  he  evidently 
wished  it  to  appear. 

The  men  resided  in  a  huge  bunk-house, 
which  consisted  of  one  room  only,  with  a 
shack  outside  where  the  cooking  was  done. 
In  the  large  room  were  a  dozen  bunks,  half 
of  them,  in  a  very  dishevelled  state,  giving 
sleeping  accommodation  for  the  company, 
while  the  other  half  were  ready  in  case 
of  an  accession  of  help,  should  the  mine 
prosper. 

The  cabin  was  as  securely  built  as  a 
fortress,  of  the  rugged  stone  which  had 
been  blasted  from  the  rocks  in  opening  the 
mine.  The  mine  itself  was  situated  about 
five  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  this 
edifice ;  but  instead  of  being  dug  downwards, 
as  Stranleigh  expected,  it  extended  westward 
on  the  level  toward  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
so  that  a  rudely-built  truck  could  carry  out 
the  debris  and  dump  it  down  the  steep  hill. 
To  his  aesthetic  fancy  this  seemed  a  pity, 


because  a  short  distance  south  from  the 
opening  of  the  mine,  the  river  formed  a 
cascade  descending  a  hundred  feet  or  more — 
a  cascade  of  entrancing  beauty,  the  loveliness 
of  which  would  be  more  or  less  destroyed  as 
the  mining  operations  progressed. 

The  rising  sun  illumined  the  tunnel  to  its 
final  wall,  and  Stranleigh  found  no  difiiculty 
in  exploring  it  to  the  remotest  corner.  He 
passed  the  abandoned  truck,  partly  turned 
over  beside  an  assortment  of  picks,  shovels, 
hand-drills,  and  the  like.  To  his  unpractised 
eye  there  was  no  sign  of  silver  in  walls,  floor, 
or  ceiling.  At  the  extreme  end  was  piled 
up  a  quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  huge 
cartridges. 

Before  entering  the  cavern  he  had  noticed 
three  or  four  of  the  miners  standing  in  front 
of  the  bunk-house,  evidently  w^atching  him  ; 
but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and 
while  he  was  inside,  the  roar  of  the  cataract 
prevented  him  from  hearing  approaching 
footsteps.  As  he  came  out  to  the  lip  of  the 
mine,  he  found  Jim  and  three  others  waiting 
for  him.     Each  had  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Inspecting  the  property  ?  "  said  Jim 
casually. 

"  Yes,"  repHed  Stranleigh. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 
"  My  opinion  would  be  of  very  little  value. 
I  know  nothing  of  mining." 

"  The  deuce  you  don't  !  "  said  Jim.  "What 
are  you  doing  with  that  lump  of  rock  in  your 
hand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  I  happened 
to  pick  up.  I  wanted  to  examine  it  in  clean 
daylight.     Is  there  silver  in  it  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ? "  replied  Jim 
gruffly.  "  I'm  not  a  mining  engineer.  I 
only  take  a  hand  at  the  drill  or  the  pick,  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  when  you  throw  that 
back  where  you  got  it,  throw  it  carefully 
and  not  too  far." 

"  1  don't  intend  to  throw  it," said  Stranleigh. 
"  I'm  going  to  take  it  dow^n  to  the  house." 

"  Oh,  you  think  you  are  not  going  to 
throw  it,  but  you  are.  We've  just  come  up 
to  explain  that  to  you." 
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"  I  see.  If  it  is  compulsory,  why  shouldn't 
I  throw  it  as  far  as  I  can  ?  " 

" Because, "explainedJim  politely,  "there's 
a  lot  of  dynamite  stored  in  the  end  of  that 
hole,  and  dynamite  isn't  a  thing  to  fool  with, 
you  know." 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  I  rather  fancy  you're  right,  though  1 
know  as  little  about  dynamite  as  I  do  about 
mines.  But  to  be  sure  of  being  on  the  right 
side,  I  will  leave  the  tossing  of  the  stone  to 
you.  Here  it  is."  Whereupon  he  handed  the 
lump  of  rock  to  Jim,  who  flung  it  carelessly 
into  the  mine  again,  but  did  not  join  in  his 
visitor's  hilarity. 

'*  You  seem  to  regard  me  as  a  dangerous 
person  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  but  we  do  love  a  man 
that  attends  to  his  own  business.  We  under- 
stood that  you  came  here  for  shooting  and 
fishing." 

"So  I  did,  but  other  people  w^ere  out 
shooting  before  I  got  a  chance.  A  man 
who's  had  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder 
neither  hunts  nor  fishes." 

"  That's  so,"  admitted  Jim,  with  the 
suavity  of  one  who  recognises  a  reasonable 
statement.  "  But,  now  that  you  are  better, 
what  do  you  come  nosing  round  the  mine  for  ? 
Why  don't  you  go  on  with  your  shooting  and 
your  fishing  ?  " 

"  Because  Mr.  Armstrong  was  to  be  my 
guide,  and  he,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  yet 
returned  home.  As  he  is  tramping  from 
Chicago  to  the  ranch,  no  one  knows  when 
he  will  put  in  an  appearance." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  we  are  plain, 
ordinary  backwoods  folks,  that  have  no 
reason  for  loving  or  trusting  people  who 
come  from  the  city,  as  you  do.  You  say 
that  shooting  is  your  game.  Now,  we  can 
do  a  bit  of  shooting  ourselves,  and  I  tell 
you  plainly  that,  if  any  stranger  was  found 
prowling  around  here,  he'd  have  got  a  bullet 
in  a  more  vital  point  than  you  did.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

"  Your  meaning,  sir,  is  perfectly  plain. 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do — go  away  from 
here  before  Mr.  Armstrong  returns  ?  " 

"  No,  we  don't  say  that,  but  we  draw  an 
imaginary  line,  such  as  they  tell  me  the 
equator  is,  past  this  end  of  th3  farm-house, 
and  we  ask  you  not  to  cross  it  westward. 
There's  all  the  fishing  you  want  down 
stream,  but  there's  none  up  here  by  the 
waterfall,  neither  is  there  any  game  to  shoot, 
so  you  see  we're  proposing  no  hardship  if 
your  intentions  are  what  you  say  they  are." 

"  Sir,  you  speak  so  beautifully  that  I  must 


address  you  less  familiarly  than  I  am  doing. 
My  own  name  is  Ned,  but  few  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  me  by  that  title.  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  like  it  if  they  did.  You 
are  already  aware,  perhaps,  that  I  answer  to 
the  name  of  Stranleigh.  May  I  inquire 
what  your  name  is  ?  " 

"  I'm  James  Dean." 

"  Ah,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ?  You  are 
leader  of  this  band  of  brothers  ?  " 

"  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  yes." 

"Are  they  unanimous  in  restricting  my 
liberty  on  this  ranch  ?  " 

"  You  bet !  " 

"  You've  no  right  to  do  such  a  thing,  and, 
besides,  it  is  inhospitable.  I  cam^  to  this 
ranch  properly  accredited  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Armstrong.  He  happens 
to  be  away.  If  he  had  been  here,  and  I  had 
seen  that  my  visit  was  unwelcome  to  him,  I 
should  instantly  have  taken  my  leave,  but 
I  refuse  to  have  my  liberty  restricted  by 
Mr.  Armstrong's  hired  men." 

"  That's  exactly  where  you're  wrong,  Mr. 
Stranleigh.  In  the  first  place,  we're  not 
hired  men  :  we're  Mr.  Armstrong's  partners, 
and  we  don't  restrict  your  liberty  on  the 
ranch." 

"A  partner  contributes  his  share  to  the 
expenses  of  the  combination.  I  understand 
Mr.  Armstrong  bears  the  burden  alone." 

"  We  contribute  our  labour,  which  is  cash 
in  another  form ;  therefore,  whether  Mr. 
Armstrong  is  here  or  whether  he  is  away, 
we  mean  to  defend  our  property.  So,  when 
you  cross  the  imaginary  line  I  spoke  of,  you 
are  trespassing,  and  no  jury  will  convict  a 
man  who  shoots  a  trespasser  after  he  has 
been  fully  warned,  as  we  warn  you." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dean,  I  admit  that  you  seem 
to  have  right  on  your  side,  even  if  there  is 
not  much  wisdom  at  the  back  of  it.  There 
is  just  one  more  thing  I  should  like  to  know. 
Why  do  you  treat  me  as  an  enemy  ?  " 

"  As  a  possible  enemy,"  corrected  Dean. 

"  As  a  possible  enemy,  then  ?  " 

"  Because  we  don't  like  your  actions,  and 
we  don't  think  much  of  you.  You're  a  city 
man,  and  we  don't  trust  any  such." 

"  But  Mr.  Banks,  who  gave  me  the  letter 
to  your  chief,  is  not  only  a  city  man,  but  a 
lawyer.  He  has  been  here,  and  spoke  highly 
of  his  reception." 

"  That  was  before  the  mine  was  opened, 
and  as  for  being  a  lawyer,  we  hate  'em,  of 
course.  But  they're  like  rattlesnakes  ;  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year  they  are  harmless. 
The  opening  of  the  silver  mine  opened 
the  rattlesnake  season,  and  that's  why  this 
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lawyer  snake  in  Bleachers  is  trying  to  cheat 
Armstrong  out  of  his  ranch.  He  came  over 
here  with  a  mining  engineer  and  learnt  the 
whole  value  of  the  ground.  How  do  we 
know  you're  not  a  mining  engineer  ?  " 
"  I  regret  to  say  I'm  nothing  so  useful." 
"  And  didn't  you  send  Miss  Armstrong 
into  Bleachers  to  see  that  villain  Ricketts  ? 
What  connection  have  you  with  him  ?  " 

"None  at  all,  Mr.  Dean.  I  never  saw 
Ricketts  in  my  life,  and  never  heard  of  him 
before  the  day  you  mistook  me  for  the 
sheriff." 

Dean  glanced  at  his  companions,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  colloquy,  but  who  listened 
with  an  interest  at  once  critical  and  suspicious. 
It  was  evident  that  their  distrust  could  not 
be  dissipated  or  even  mitigated  by  strenuous 
talk,  and  for  a  moment  Stranleigh  was 
tempted  to  tell  them  that  he  had  lent  three 
thousand  dollars  to  Miss  Armstrong,  in  the 
hope  that  this  money,  added  to  her  own, 
would  gain  some  sort  of  concession  from  the 
obdurate  lawyer.  But  he  remembered  that 
the  girl  was  in  constant  communication  with 
these  men,  and  if  she  had  not  already  in- 
formed them  of  his  futile  assistance,  it  was 
because  she  did  not  want  them  to  know. 

Dean  pondered  for  a  few  moments  before 
he  spoke.  He  seemed  to  have  gathered  in 
the  purport  of  his  men's  thoughts  without 
the  necessity  for  words.     At  last  he  said — 

"  May  I  take  it  you  agree  hereafter  to 
attend  to  your  own  business  ?  " 

Stranleigh  laughed. 

"  There  would  be  no  use  in  my  making 
that  promise,  for  I  have  never  in  my  life 
attended  to  my  own  business.  My  business 
affairs  are  all  looked  after  by  men  who  are 
experts.  They  live  in  New  York  and  in 
London,  and  although  I  make  a  decision 
now  and  then,  I  do  that  as  seldom  as  possible. 
It  fatigues  me." 

"  So  you  are  a  loafer  ?  " 

"  That's  it  exactly,  Mr.  Dean  ;  and  I  freely 
give  you  my  promise  not  to  loaf  about  your 
silver  mine." 

"  Are  you  so  rich  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  consistent,  Mr.  Dean.  How 
can  you  ask  me  to  attend  to  my  business  if 
ydu  do  not  attend  to  yours  ?  Whether  I  am 
rich  or  poor  is  none  of  your  affair." 

"  Quite  true,"  agreed  Jim  nonchalantly. 
"  We  will  let  it  go  at  that." 

Stranleigh,  with  a  smile,  bowed  courteously 
to  the  group. 

"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  day,"  he  said,  and, 
tijrning,  strolled  down  to  the  house  at  a 
leisurely  gait    quite    in    keeping  with   his 


self -declared  character  of  loafer.  His  back 
offered  an  excellent  target,  but  no  man 
raised  his  rifle,  and  Stranleigh  never  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  never  hurried  a  step,  but 
walked  as  one  very  sure  of  himself  and  in 
no  fear  of  attack. 

"Stuck-up  cuss ! "  said  Jim  to  his  comrades. 
"  I'd  like  to  take  that  chap  down  a  peg. 
Let's  get  back  to  the  bunk-house  and  talk  it 
over."  So  they,  too,  left  the  pit-mouth  and 
returned  to  their  cabin. 

When  the  Earl  of  Stranleigh  entered  the 
house,  he  was  accosted  by  Miss  Armstrong, 
on  whose  fair  face  were  traces  of  deep 
anxiety,  which  his  lordship  thought  were 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
homestead  was  to  be  sold  in  less  than  a 
fortnight. 

"  I   have   been   anxious   to  see  you,  Mr. 
Stranleigh,"   she   said.     "  Won't  you  come 
out  on  the  verandah,  where  we  can  talk  ?  " 
"  With  great  pleasure,  Miss  Armstrong." 
When  they  were  seated,  she  continued — 
'■'  You  have  been  talking  with  the  men  ?  " 
"  Yes,  we  had  a  little  chat  together." 
"  Did    they   tell  you   anything   of    their 
intentions  ?  " 

"No,  except  in  so  far  they  were  determined 
not  to  let  me  examine  the  mine." 

"  Ah,  they  have  distrusted  you  from  the 
first.     Did  you  insist  on  visiting  it .?  " 
"  I  have  visited  it." 

"Without  asking  one  of  them  to  accompany 
you  ?  " 

"  I  regarded  them  as  hired  men.     They 
say  they  are  your  father's  partners." 
.       "  So  they  are." 

"  Ah,  well,  if  that  is  really  the  case,  I  must 
apologise  to  them.  I  thought  when  you 
ordered  Dean  to  bring  in  my  luggage,  and 
he  obeyed  with  such  docility,  that  he  was 
>^your  servant.  I  intended  lo  offer  him 
some  money  for  that  service,  but  I  suppose 
I  must  not." 

"  Certainly  not.  They  will  do  anything 
for  a  friend,  but  nothing  for  one  of  whom 
they  are  suspicious.  Their  distrust,  once 
aroused,  is  not  easily  removed.  I  am  sure, 
however,  you  were  tactful  with  them." 
Stranleigh  smiled  ruefully. 
"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that  myself.  I 
fear  I  failed  in  diplomacy." 

"  I  do  wish  my  father  were  here,"  she 
said,  ignoring  his  last  remark.  "  I  am  very 
much  worried  about  those  men." 

"  What  do  they  know  of  your  trouble  with 
that  man  Ricketts  ?  " 

"  They  know  all  .about  it,  and  they  now 
threaten  to  march  to  Bleachers  in  a  body 
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and,  as  we  say,  shoot  ap  the  town,  including 
Ricketts,  of  course." 

''  When  do  they  intend  to  do  this  ?  " 

"  On  the  day  of  the  auction  sale." 

"  Don't  they  understand  that  that  would 
be  futile  ?  " 

"  It  would  cause  an  infinite  amount  of 
harm,  and  ultimately  might  result  in  their 
being  v/iped  out  themselves.  Not  that 
Bleachers  could  do  such  a  thing,  but 
because  they  would  be  pitting  themselves 
against  the  United  States  Grovernment, 
which  is  a  mere  name  to  those  men, 
carrying  ncf  authority.  All  their  lives  have 
been  spent  in  camps,  where  the  only  law  is 
that  of  the  mob.  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
influence  them,  but  they  regard  me  merely 
as  a  woman,  and  a  woman  from  the  East  at 
that,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  practical  , 
affairs,  so  I  have  every  reason  for  wishing 
my  father  were  here." 

"  I  should  not  trouble  about  that  if  I  were 
you.  Miss  Armstrong.  If  they  intended  to 
carry  out  their  resolution  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  there  might  be  reason  for  anxiety  ;  but 
we  have,  luckily,  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
act.  The  one  immediate  thing  is  to  find 
your  father.  I'll  undertake  that  task.  He's 
travelling  somewhere  between  here  and 
Chicago,  on  foot.  May  I  see  the  latest 
letter  he  wrote  you  ?  " 

The  girl  brought  it  to  him. 

''  May  I  take  this  with  me  ?  " 

'^  Yes.     What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

Stranleigh  smiled. 

"  Oh,  I  never  do  anything.  As  I  was 
telling  your  men,  who  wished  me  to  mind 
my  own  business,  I  always  have  people  to  do 
that  for  me.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
expert.  Now,  America  seems  to  be  the  land 
of  experts,  and  the  man  to  deal  with  this 
case  is  Detective  Burns,  of  New  York.  1^ 
shall  get  into  touch  with  him  by  telegraph, 
and,  if  he  cannot  attend  to  the  matter  himself, 
he  will  select  the  best  substitute  that  is  to 
be  had  ;  and  as  Burns  and  his  men  invariably 
track  down  anyone  they  want,  even  though 
he  be  seeking  to  elude  them,  it  will  be  an 
easy  task  to  find  your  father,  who  is  tramping 
the  straightest  possible  line  between  Chicago 
and  this  ranch.  I  shall  give  instructions  for 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  be  handed 
to  Mr.  Armstrong,  with  directions  to  take 
the  next  train  to  Bleachers,  as  w^e  need  his 
presence  here.  I  shall  do  nothing  but  send 
a  telegram,  and  Mr.  Burns  will  do  the  rest. 
Now,  if  you  will  assist  me  by  ordering  out 
my  horse,  I  shall  be  ready  to  start  within 
ten  minutes.     I'd  order  tho  bors§  myself, 


but  I  don't  think  your  men  would  obey 
me." 

In  less  than  the  time  mentioned,  Jim 
brought  the  horse  to  the  door.  All  his  men 
were  standing  in  front  of  their  cabin,  looking 
on.  They  quite  naturally  believed  that  their 
guest  had  taken  alarm  and  was  making  off 
to  some  district  where  he  would  be  in  less 
danger.  When  his  lordship  came  downstairs 
and  out  to  the  front,  Jim  was  overcome  with 
astonishment.  His  lordship  was  accoutred 
amazingly,  after  the  fashion  of  the  English 
horseman.  He  had  dressed  himself  in  a 
riding  costume  such  as  an  English  gentleman 
would  wear  at  home.  Jim  and  his  comrades 
had  never  seen  such  an  outfit'  before,  and 
they  greeted  his  appearance  with  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Stranleigh  sprang  into  his  saddle  with  the 
agility  of  a  cowboy,  and,  smiling  good- 
humouredly  at  his  audience,  raised  his  hat 
to  them  and  rode  off. 

As  Stranleigh 's  horse  entered  the  forest, 
the  young  man  began  to  ponder  over  the 
problem  that  confronted  him.  When  the 
unfortunate  Armstrong  borrowed  money 
from  Ricketts,  he  had,  of  course,  fully 
explained  the  situation.  The  lender  had 
examined  the  property  in  company  with  a 
mining  engineer,  and  this  expert  doubtless 
took  away  with  him  some  of  the  ore  to 
analyse  at  his  leisure.  Ricketts,  being  in 
possession  of  the  engineer's  estimate  of 
the  pit's  value,  had  probably  formed  a 
syndicate,  or  perhaps  made  arrangements 
with  other  capitalists,  to  see  him  through 
with  the  speculation.  Undoubtedly,  Ricketts 
expected  no  competition  when  the  estate  was 
put  up  at  auction,  but  if  he  was  a  shrewd 
man,  as  was  almost  certain  to  be  the  case, 
events  had  occurred  which  might  stimulate 
thought  regarding  his  position. 

Miss  Armstrong  had  ridden  out  to 
Bleachers,  having  in  her  possession  five 
thousand  dollars,  the  face  value  of  the  note. 
How  had  she  obtained  the  money,  Ricketts 
would  wonder.  She  possessed  only  two 
thousand  dollars  on  her  first  visit,  as  he 
knew  from  the  fact  that  she  had  offered  it 
to  him  if  he  would  merely  hold  his  hand 
until  her  father  returned.  Who  could  have 
given  her  the  extra  three  thousand  ?  Who- 
ever had  done  so  must  have  known  the  girl 
could  offer  no  security  for  its  repayment.  He 
was,  therefore,  a  rich  man,  or  he  could  not 
afford  to  throw  away  a  sum  so  considerable. 

It  was  likely  that  such  reflections  as  these 
had  put  Ricketts  on  the  alert,  and  the  sudden 
advent  of  a  smartly-costumed   stranger  in 
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Bleachers — a  stranger  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  ranch — would  almost  cer- 
tainly convince  Ricketts  that  here  was  an 
opponent.  In  Bleachers,  too,  each  inhabi- 
tant very  probably  knew  everyone  else's 
business.  That  he  could  elude  the  astute 
Eicketts  w^as,  therefore,  exceedingly  doubtful, 
and  Stranleigh  already  knew  enough  about 
the  lawlessness  of  the  district  to  believe  that 
he  might  ride  into  considerable  danger.  In 
that  sparsely-settled  country  people  were  not 
too  scrupulous  in  their  methods  of  getting 
rid  of  an  enemy. 

He  wondered  how  far  down  the  line  the 
next  town  was,  for  he  was  certain  that  any 
telegraphing  he  did  from  Bleachers  w^ould 
speedily  be  known  to  Ricketts.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  deflect  his  course  and  make  for 
the  next  station  eastward  ?  He  possessed 4io 
map  of  the  State,  however,  and  there  was 
little  chance  of  meeting  anyone,  so  there 
seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  push  on  to 
Bleachers. 

At  this  point  his  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  dimly-heard  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs  on  the  trail  behind  him.  He  pulled 
np  and  listened.  Pausing  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  heard  nothing  more,  and  so  went  on  again 
with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  being  followed. 
He  determined  not  to  camp  out  when  night 
overtook  him,  but  to  hurry  on  until  he 
reached  Bleachers.  He  had  made  a  two 
days'  journey  to  reach  the  ranch,  but  that 
was  because  the  laden  mules  were  slow. 
Before  dark  he  would  be  on  the  high-road, 
and  after  that  he  could  not  lose  his  way. 
After  all,  perhaps  it  was  better  to  reach 
Bleachers  at  night,  and  trust  to  rousing 
up  the  people  in  the  one  tavern  of  the 
place. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  his  task  was 
accomplished,  and,  having  seen  to  the 
accommodation  of  a  very  tired  and  hungry 
horse,  Stranleigh  threw  himself  down, 
dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed  to  which  he 
was  shown  by  a  sleepy  ostler.  He  had  had 
enough  equestrian  exercise  for  one  day. 

Ten  o'clock  had  struck  next  morning 
before  he  woke  and  went  down  to  breakfast. 
His  mind  had  become  clarified,  and  he  knew 
now  exactly  what  he  meant  to  do.  To  avoid 
the  cognisance  of  Ricketts  was  impossible — 
of  that  he  was  certain.  His  first  object, 
then,  was  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail,  so  he  inquired  from  the  hotel-keeper 
the  whereabouts  of  Ricketts's  office,  and  was 
directed  to  it. 

He  crossed  the  street  and  ascended  a  stair. 
Ricketts  kept  neither  clerk  nor  office  boy,  so 


Stranleigh  knocked  at  the  door,  was  gruffly 
commanded  to  enter,  and  obeyed. 

Silas  A.  Ricketts  was  seated  at  a  large 
table  strewn  with  books  and  legal-looking 
documents,  and  he  stared  in  astonishment 
at  the  figure  which  presented  itself.  He, 
like  the  men  on  the  ranch,  had  never  seen 
such  a  costume  before. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Ricketts  ? "  asked  his 
lordship. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"My  name  is  Stranleigh.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  calling  upon  you  to  learn,  if 
possible,  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Armstrong." 

"Why  should  I  know  anything  of  his. 
whereabouts  ?  "  demanded  Ricketts. 

"  Permit  me  to  explain " 

"  Now,  before  we  go  any  further,"  inter- 
rupted the  lawyer,  "  I  want  you  to  know 
that  this  is  a  business  office  and  I'm  a 
business  man.  My  time  is  valuable.  I 
thought,  when  you  came  in,  that  you  were  a 
client.  If  you  have  come  here  for  aimless 
gossip,  I'm  not  your  man.  I  have  my  own 
afPairs  to  look  after." 

"  You  state  the  case  very  lucidly,  Mr. 
Ricketts,  and  I  congratulate  your  clients. 
My  own  time  is  far  from  precious,  for  I'm 
here  after  sport.  How  valuable  is  your 
time  ?  How  much  does  an  hour's  conference 
with  you  cost  ?  " 

"  It  all  depends  on  the  business  transacted." 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Ricketts. 
An  hour  is  an  hour.  I  want  to  buy  sixty 
minutes  of  your  time  and  attention.  What 
do  you  ask  for  it  ?  " 

"  Five  dollars  !  "  snapped  Ricketts. 

Stranleigh  drew  forth  a  five-dollar  bill 
and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"  May  I  sit  down  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  No 
healthy  man  should  be  tired  in  the  morning, 
but  I  endured  a  long  horseback  ride  yesterday, 
and  had  an  indifferent  night's  rest." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  living  for  the  past  few 
days  at  Armstrong's  ranch." 

"Are  you  the  man  who  was  shot  last 
week  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  by  mistake  for  your  estimable 
sheriff,  I  understand.  You  see,  I  came 
here  from  New  York  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Armstrong.  I  was  told  that 
I  might  enjoy  some  good  fishing  and  a  little 
shooting,  while  Armstrong  was  described 
as  a  most  admirable  guide  to  these  sports. 
I  waited  at  the  ranch  day  by  day,  hoping 
that  Armstrong  would  return,  but  nobody 
seems  to  know  yet  where  he  is,  or  when  he 
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will  return,  so  I  came  out  here,  hoping  to 
get  into  telegraphic  communication  with  him. 
I'm  well  enough  now  to  take  part  in  the 
chase,  and  I  am  loath  to  return  to  New 
York  without  having  had  anj  sport." 

*'I  still  don't  understand  why  you  come 
to  me  about  the  matter." 

"  I  was  told  by  his  daughter  that  Arm- 
strong had  written  to  you.  She  does  not 
know  in  the  least  where  he  is,  and  so,  on 
the  chance  of  your  having  received  a  recent 
letter,  I  have  called  to  inquire." 

"I  see.  Armstrong's- letter  to  me  was 
written  from  Chicago.  It  was  a  request  for 
money.  I  had  already  loaned  him  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  was  unable  to  accede  to 
his  further  demand.  I  answered  to  this 
effect,  but  have  heard  no  more  from  him. 
It  is  likely  that  his  own  people  have  received 
word  since  the  letter  to  me  was  written.  Of 
course,  you  don't  know  the  date  of  their  last 
letter  from  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Stranleigh  ;  "  I  have 
the  letter  with  me.  It  contains  all  the  data 
of  which  Miss  Armstrong  is  possessed,  and 
she  gave  me  the  letter  to  assist  me  in  my 
search." 

He  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
showed  the  date  to  the  lawyer,  who  con- 
sulted his  file  and  then  said — 

"It  is  just  as  I  expected.  That  letter 
was  written  ten  days  later  than  the  one  I 
received.  Sorry  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
any  definite  assistance,  Mr.  Stranleigh." 

Stranleigh  rose. 

"  I  am  sorry  also.  I  suppose  there  wouldn't 
be  much  use  in  telegraphing  to  the  address 
he  gives  in  Chicago  ?  " 

"I  see  no  object  in  that.  The  place  is 
probably  a  boarding-house,  and  he's  not 
there." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ricketts.  Good 
morning." 

Stranleigh  went  slowly  down  the  steep 
stairs,  and,  reaching  the  sidewalk,  almost 
fell  into  the  arms  of  Jim  Dean.  Here,  then, 
was  the  man  who  had  been  following  him. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Dean." 

"  Morning,"  snarled  Jim  briefly. 

"  I've  just  been  up  to  see  Mr.  Ricketts, 
whom  I  think  you  mentioned  the  other  day." 

"  So  I  supposed,"  agreed  Dean. 

"  I  expected  to  get  some  information  from 
him  about  Mr.  Armstrong,  but  he  doesn't 
appear  to  know  very  much." 

"  Well,  you're  the  first  man  I  ever  heard 
say  that  S.  A.  Ricketts  doesn't  know  very 
much,  but  I  think  by  and  by  you  will  find 
that  others  know  a  great  deal." 


"  Perhaps  they  know  a  great  deal  that  is 
not  so ;  there's  a  lot  of  knowledge  of  that 
kind  lying  around  loose." 

"Very  likely,"  remarked  Jim  laconically, 
then  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  down 
the  street,  while  Stranleigh  went  towards  the 
depdt  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  telegraph 
operator  and  learn  when  the  next  train  left 
for  the  east. 

Stranleigh  found  the  telegraph  operator 
dozing  in  a  wooden  chair  tilted  back  against 
the  wall,  his  soft  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
his  feet  resting  on  a  rung  of  the  chair.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  and  the  commercial  inactivity 
of  Bleachers  called  for  very  little  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  telegraphist.  The  young 
man  slowly  roused  himself  as  the  door  opened 
and  shut.  His  unexpected  customer  nodded 
"  Good  morning  "  to  him. 

"Could  you  oblige  me  with  some  forms?" 
asked  the  new-comer. 

"  Forms  ?  Forms  of  what  ?  "  The 
operator's  feet  came  down  with  a  crash  on 
the  board  floor  as  he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Well,  telegraph  blanks  perhaps  I  should 
have  said." 

"  Oh,  certainly  !  " 

The  young  man  fished  one  out  from  a 
drawer  and  flung  it  on  the  counter. 

"  This  will  do  excellently  for  a  beginning," 
said  Stranleigh,  "but  you'd  better  let  me 
have  a  dozen  to  go  on  with." 

The  young  man  was  waking  up.  He 
supplied  the  demand,  and,with  ever-increasing 
amazement,  watched  his  client  write. 

Stranleigh  gave  the  New  York  detective 
particulars  in  great  detail  as  far  as  he 
possessed  them,  asked  him  to  spare  no 
expense,  and  requested  that  Armstrong, 
when  found,  should  be  presented  with  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  more,  as  he  required, 
with  admonition  to  take  the  first  train  home, 
where  his  presence  was  urgently  needed. 

"Great  Scot,"  cried  the  operator,  "is 
that  all  one  message  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Stranleigh. 

"  Where  is  it  going  ?  " 

"  I've  written  the  address  as  plainly  as  I 
can.     It's  going  to  New  York." 

"I  say,  stranger,"  protested  the  tele- 
graphist, "  have  you  any  idea  what  it  costs 
to  send  a  message  across  the  continent  to 
New  York  ?  " 

"No,  I  haven't,  but  I  expect  to  be  in 
possession  of  that  information  as  soon  as  you 
have  mastered  my  handwriting  and  counted 
the  words." 

The  operator  was  practically  speechless 
when  he  reached  the  end  of  his  enumeration, 
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but,  after  making  a  note  on  a  pad,  he  was 
safficientlj  recovered  to  remark — 

'*Say,  stranger,  you'll  have  to  dig  up  a 
pretty  big  wad  to  pay  for  this.  We  don't 
give  credit  in  a  Western  Union  office." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  asking  credit  from 
a  downtrodden  monopoly,"  said  Stranleigh, 
pulling  out  bis  pocket-book  and  liquidating 
his  debt.  "  You  ought  to  be  happy  if  you 
get  a  percentage." 

"  Worse  luck,  I  don't." 

"Well,  I  think  you're  entitled  to  one. 
I've  given  a  fee  this  morning  and  received 
no  particular  equivalent  for  it.  Do  you, 
being  a  useful  man,  object  to  accepting  a 
five-dollar  bill?" 

"  Not  on  your  life,"  assented  the  operator 
with  great  earnestness. 

Stranleigh  passed  it  over. 

"I'm  expecting  a  reply.  At  what  time 
shall  I  call  for  it  ?  " 

"You  don't  need  to  call,  Mr.  Stranleigh. 
A¥hen  it  comes,  I'll  lock  up  the  office  and 
find  you  if  you're  anywhere  in  town." 

"  I'm  stopping  over  at  the  tavern." 

"  All  right,  you'll  get  it." 

"  Thanks.     Good  morning." 

"  See  you  later,"  said  the  now  thoroughly 
awakened  operator,  and  Stranleigh  proceeded 
to  the  railway  station.  He  took  the  next 
train  to  the  nearest  town  east,  and  there  did 
some  more  telegraphing ;  but  this  time  the 
message  was  in  cipher,  and  it  was  addressed  to 
his  agent  in  New  York.  Translated,  it  read — 

"  Send  me  at  once  by  express,  registered 
and  insured,  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
currency,  made  up  of  five-dollar,  ten-dollar, 
and  hundred-dollar  bills." 

The  address  was  fully  written  out  in  plain 
English.  He  found  there  was  time  for  a 
satisfactory  lunch  before  the  west-bound 
train  arrived,  and  he  partook  of  it  in  the 
chief  hotel,  where  the  acctJramodation  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Bleachers  tavern. 

On  his  return  to  headquarters  he  called  in 
at  the  telegraph  office.  The  young  man  in 
charge,  at  once  recognising  him,  announced  — 

"  Nothing  doing.  The  moment  anything 
comes  I'll  take  it  over  to  the  tavern.  Say, 
is  there  anything  secret  about  that  telegram 
you  sent  ?  " 

"  No.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ricketts,  a  lawyer  here,  came 
in  about  ten  minutes  ago  and  described  you, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  sent  a 
telegram." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  said  nobody  had  sent  a  telegram,  and 


that  I  knew  nothing  about  you.  He  seemed 
powerful  anxious  about  it,  and  offered  me  a 
dollar  to  let  him  know  if  you  telegraphed 
anything.  I  went  over  to  the  tavern  to  tell 
you  about  it,  but  they  said  you  hadn't  been 
in  since  breakfast." 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  many  chances  of 
picking  up  an  extra  dollar  in  Bleachers  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't.  Ricketts  is  always 
mighty  curious  about  anyone  who  arrives 
here,  but  I  never  knew  him  offer  a  cent  for 
information  before." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You  go 
right  over  to  Ricketts's  office  and  pick  up  his 
dollar,  but  don't  say  I  gave  you  the  advice. 
By  the  way,  wouldn't  you  be  breaking  the 
rules  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Company  if 
you  divulged  the  purport  of  any  message 
that  passed  through  your  hands  ?  " 

A  look  of  trouble,  almost  of  fear,  came 
over  the  young  man's  face. 

"  If  a  telegram  is  secret,"  he  said,  "  the 
sender  usually  writes  it  in  cipher." 

"  Quite  so  ;  but  even  in  that  case,  wouldn't 
you  be  punished  if  it  became  known  that 
you  had  shown  Mr.  Ricketts  a  private 
despatch  entrusted  to  your  care." 

"Certainly,"  admitted  the  telegraphist, 
exhibiting  more  and  more  uneasiness  ;  "  but 
I  have  not  shown  your  telegram  to  anybody, 
and  what  I  told  you  was  entirely  in 
confidence." 

"  Oh,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  my 
rounding  on  you.  I  am  merely  endeavouring 
to  put  you  in  possession  of  that  dollar  without 
getting  your  neck  in  a  noose.  Don't  you 
see  that  you  are  placing  yourself  entirely  at 
Mr.  Ricketts's  mercy  ?  " 

"  But  you,"  protested  the  frightened  young 
man,  "  advised  me  to  do  so." 

"  Undoubtedly.  I  want  you  to  get  the 
dollar,  but  not  to  place  yourself  in  jeopardy. 
From  what  I  saw  of  Ricketts  this  morning, 
I  would  not  like  to  be  in  his  powder,  yet  his 
dollar  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  man's 
dollar,  and  I  want  you  to  detach  it  from 
him  with  safety  and  profit  to  yourself.  Let 
me  have  another  telegraph  blank." 

Stranleigh  wrote  rapidly — 

"  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency,  Chicago. 

"  I  want  to  be  put  into  communication 
with  Stanley  Armstrong,  who  left  Chicago 
on  foot  ten  days  ago  for  the  west,  and  I  am 
willing  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
job. — Edmund  Stranleigh,  White's  Hotel, 
Bleachers." 

"  There,"  said  Stranleigh,  passing  over  the 
sheet  to  the  operator,  "  you  show  that  to  our 
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inquisitive  friend  Ricketts,  but  don't  send  it 
over  the  line." 

Stranleigh  slept  that  night  at  AVhite's 
Hotel,  and  shortly  after  breakfast  next 
morning  the  telegraph  clerk  came  across 
with  a  very  satisfactory  telegram  from  New 
York.  The  sender  could  not  positively 
predict  the  finding  of  Armstrong,  but 
anticipated  no  difficulty  in  the  task. 
,,  Stranleigh  paid  his  bill  at  the  hotel, 
ordered  out  his  horse,  and  trotted  off 
towards  the  ranch.  He  saw  no  more  of 
Eicketts,  who,  if  on  any  trail,  was  following 
the  wrong  one. 

Dusk  had  fallen  as  he  was  about  to  emerge 
into  the  clearing  which  in  daylight  would 
have  afforded  him  a  sight  of  Armstrong's 
house. 

Suddenly  and  stealthily  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  six  armed  men,  and  the  voice 
of  tTim  Dean  broke  the  stillness. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Stranleigh.  I  must 
ask  you  to  get  down  from  your  horse." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  rider.  "  I  confess 
I  have  had  enough  equestrian  exercise  for  one 
day." 

"  We  have  supper  ready  for  you  at  the 
bunk-house." 

"  Why  at  the  bunk-house  ?  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  fare  that  Mr.  Armstrong's 
family  provides." 

"  We'd  like  a  little  conversation  with  you, 
and  that  conversation  must  take  place  in 
private." 

"  In  that  case,  Mr.  Dean,  you  could 
hardly  find  a  better  spot  than  this." 

"  We're  a  kindly  set  of  chaps,  and  couldn't 
think  of  keeping  a  hungry  man  out  here." 

"  But  I'm  not  very  hungry.  I  took  a 
pocketful  of  sandwiches  with  me  from  the 
tavern." 

"Nevertheless,  you  are  coming  with  us, 
either  peaceably  or  by  force,  whichever  you 
choose."    , 

"  Oh,  quite  willingly,  of  course.  I  should 
be  ungrateful  if  I  gave  you  any  unnecessary 
trouble  while  accepting  your  hospitality.  I 
may  add  that  I  am  unarmed,  so  if  you  keep 
your  guns  in  readiness,  you  need  fear  no 
reprisal  on  my  part." 

"  That's  all  right,"  responded  Jim. 
"  We're  not  easily  scared,  but  are  prepared 
to  protect  ourselves  should  you  try  any 
funny  business." 

"  Is  Peter  going  to  take  my  horse  to  the 
farm  ?  " 

"  Sure  ;  your  horse  will  be  put  in  its  old 
quarters,  and  will  be  well  taken  care  of." 

"Then  I  should  be  glad  if  Peter  would 


oblige  me  by  telling  Miss  Armstrong  that  I 
have  arrived  safely,  and  will  give  her  an 
account  of  my  journey  when  next  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her." 

"I'm  afraid  Peter  can't  carry  any  messages 
— indeed,  it's  not  at  all  necessary.  I've  told 
Miss  Armstrong  that  your  horse  will  be 
brought  back — that  I  saw  you  off  on  the 
east-bound  train  ;  all  of  which  is  quite  true. 
You've  brought  back  the  horse,  and  you  did 
go  east  on  the  train.  Miss  Armstrong  thinks 
you  have  become  tired  of  waiting  for  her 
father,  and  that  you've  either  gone  to 
Chicago  or  New  York. 

"  Am  I  to  regard  myself  as  your  prisoner, 
then  ?  " 

"  Prisoner  is  an  ugly  word,  and  we  are 
not  entitled  to  call  ourselves  gaolers,  but  if 
you  wouldn't  mind  looking  on  it  in  that 
way,  it's  all  the  same  to  us." 

"  Well,  truthful  Jim,  I'm  your  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Let  us  begin  our 
amicable  journey.  I  yearn  for  the  bunk- 
house." 

"  l^ou  will  keep  silent  ?     No  shouting  or 
"  calling  for   help  ?     There's   no   help  to  be 
had,   anyhow,   and    a    noise   would    merely 
alarm  the  women." 

"  I  recognise  the  necessity  for  silence,  and 
I  shall  make  no  outcry.  Indeed,  my  whole 
future  conduct  while  with  you  will  be 
governed  by  the  strictest  secrecy.  AVhen  I 
get  tired  of  the  bunk-house,  I  shall  merely 
cut  all  your  throats  while  you  are  asleep, 
and  will  do  it  in  the  quietest  and  gentlest 
manner." 

Jim  laughed. 

"  I  guess  we  can  take  care  of  our  throats  ; 
but  I'm  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  . 
which  may  come  in  handy  if  you  get  funny, 
as  I  said  before." 

They  reached  the  bunk-house  by  a 
circuitous  route.  A  fine  fire  of  logs  was 
blazing  on  the  ample  hearth,  for  even  in 
summer  a  fire  was  good  to  look  at  when 
night  came  on  at  that  elevation. 

When  Stranleigh  sat  down  to  supper,  he 
regretted  more  than  ever  the  civilised  fare 
of  the  farm-house.  The  menu  was  rough, 
but  plentiful,  and  they  all  sat  together  at 
the  long  table.  A  meal  was  a  serious  event, 
and  they  partook  of  it  in  silence.  It  was 
evident  that  the  men  were  going  to  adopt 
full  precautions,  for,  while  they  supped,  one 
of  them  sat  by  the  door,  a  rifle  over  his 
knees.  He  came  in  for  the  second  course, 
and  another  took  his  place.  After  the  table 
was  cleared,  they  all. sat  round  the  big  fire 
and  smoked. 


'  I  may  add  that  I  am  unarnied,  so  if  you  keep  your  fijuns  in  readiuess,  you  need  fear  no  reprisal 

on  my  part.'  " 
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Remembering  that  the  best  tobacco  in  the 
world  came  from  the  south-east  of  their  country, 
the  aroma  of  the  weed  they  had  chosen  was 
not  as  grateful  to  Stranleigh's  nostrils  as 
might  have  been  expected  ;  so,  partly  for  good 
fellowship  and  partly  for  his  own  protection, 
he  presented  each  with  a  fine  Havana  cigar, 
such  as  would  be  welcomed  in  a  London 
club  where  pipes  are  not  permitted.  The 
men  amiably  accepted  this  contribution,  but 
each  put  the  cigar  in  his  pocket,  against  a 
future  occasion,  and  went  on  with  his  pipe. 
Cheap  as  was  the  tobacco  they  were  using,  it 
was  naturally  scarce  among  men  who  had 
received  no  money  for  some  months. 

"I  don't  wish  to  appear  unduly  inquisi- 
tive," began  their  guest,  "  but,  now  that  we 
have  all  night  before  us,  would  you  mind 
telling  me  why  I  am  thus  taken  charge  of 
by  strangers  on  wlioni  I  have  no  claim  ?  " 

"  There  are  several  reasons,"  replied  Jim, 
who  w-as  always  the  spokesman  for  the 
company,  "and  we  are  quite  willing  to 
mention  them.  You  appear  to  be  a  person 
of  some  intelligence " 

"  Thanks,"  interjected  Stranleigh. 

Jim  w^ent  on,  unheeding  the  interruption — 

" — and  so  perhaps  you  know  that  we  sus- 
pect you  of  being  in  cohoots  with  Ricketts." 

''  Does  '  cohoots '  mean  co-partnership  ?  " 

"Something  of  that  sort.  You  partly 
persuaded  us  that  wasn't  so,  but  I  followed 
you  to  make  sure.  Perhaps  you  remember 
that  I  caught  you  coming  from  Ricketts's 
office.  You  made  for  that  office  the  moment 
you  reached  Bleachers." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  went  first  to  the  hotel." 

"Yes,  and  you  inquired  there  where 
Ricketts  hung  out." 

^*  Certainly,  but  that's  in  my  favour.  It 
showed  that,  so  far  from  being  in  the  employ 
of  the  lawyer,  I  didn't  even  know  where  he 
lived." 

"  It  was  a  good  bluff." 

"  It's  very  circumstantial  evidence  of  mj 
innocence.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I 
will  admit  that  I  am  in  cohoots,  as  you  call 
it,  with  the  estimable  Ricketts.  What 
next  ? " 

"  The  next  thing  is  that  you  learnt  from 
Miss  Armstrong  that  w^e  intended  to  go  into 
Bleachers  and  shoot  up  the  town,  including 
Ricketts." 

"That  is  true." 

"  You  didn't  like  tne  plan,  and  said  so." 

"  That  also  is  correct." 

"  You  said  it  should  be  stopped,  not 
knowing  the  ways  of  this  country." 

"Certainly.      Desirable    as    may   be   the 


shooting  up  of  Bleachers,  the  odds  are  too 
strongly  against  you." 

"  Oh,  we'll  chance  that.  But  the  next 
thing  you  do  is  to  put  your  funny  clothes 
on,  get  out  your  horse,  and  ride  directly  to 
Mr.  Ricketts.     You  are  an  informer." 

"An  informer  is  always  a  despicable 
character,  Mr.  Dean.  What's  the  next  item 
in  the  indictment  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  that's  enough  ?  Men 
have  been  hanged  for  less.  An  informer  is 
the  most  poisonous  wretch  in  the  world, 
except  a  horse  thief." 

"  Then  I  am  in  danger  of  being  hanged  .^ " 

"  You  sure  are." 

"Isn't  there  any  way  in  which  I  can 
compound  my  felony  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  what  con- 
fonnding  a  felony  is,  but  you're  the  sleekest 
fellow  I  ever  met,  and  if  you  think  you  can 
palaver  us  to  let  you  go,  you've  made  the 
mistake  of  your  life." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  attempting  such 
a  thing.  I  am  merely  endeavouring  to 
discover  your  state  of  mind.  You're  strong 
on  muscle,  Jim,  and  I  admire  your  build, 
but  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  your 
brain  equals  your  frame.  There  was  a  time 
when  your  equipment  would  have  been 
victorious,  but  those  days  are  long  since  past. 
Nowadays  it's  brain  that  wins  every  time  and 
in  every  country.  Physical  force  has  had 
to  give  way  before  it.  Jimmy,  my  boy, 
you're  out  of  date." 

"  Brain  isn't  going  to  help  you  any,"  said 
Dean,  evidently  annoyed  by  these  strictures 
on  his  mentality. 

"  Perhaps  it  won't,  but  if  there  was  a 
corresponding  brain  in  your  head,  I'd  appeal 
to  it,  and  probably  win.  Are  all  your  men 
here  as  stupid  as  you,  Jim  ? " 

Jim  rose  up  from  his  chair,  a  forbidding 
frown  on  his  brow. 

"  Look  here,  stranger,"  he  called  out, 
"  I've  had  enough  of  that  line  of  talk." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  haven't.  Please  sit  down. 
This  line  of  talk  is  only  beginning  ;  and  I 
say,  Jim,  put  aside  that  pipe  and  smoke  the 
Havana  cigar.  It  will  put  reason  into  your 
head",  if  anything  will." 

Some  of  the  company  laughed,  and  Jim 
sat  down,  seeing  that  his  opponent  failed  to 
show  any  fear  at  liis  captor's  threatening 
attitude.  He  tried  to  change  the  course  of 
the  conversation  into  a  less  personal  channel. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Stranleigh,  we're  short  on 
tobacco,  and  I  want  to  keep  this  cigar  until 
to-morrow.  I  can  tell  by  the  smell  it's  a 
good  one." 
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"  Tliat's  all  right,"'  said  Stranleigh.  "  I 
have  plenty  more  of  them  down  at  the  house, 
and,  when  tliey  are  finished,  I'll  telegraph 
east  for  a  fresh  snpply.  If  you  will  let  nie 
know  your  favourite  brand  of  tobacco.  Til 
order  a  ton  of  it  at  the  same  time." 

For  a  moment  Jim's  eyes  twinkled,  then 
they  narrowed  into  their  usual  caution. 

"  Was  that  what  you  meant  by  confusing 
a  penalty  ?  Well,  stranger,  it  doesn't  go 
here.  We  ain't  to  be  bought  even  by  a  ton 
of  tobacco." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  either  buying  or 
bribing  you,"  said  Stranleigh,  "  therefore  we 
w^ill  get  back  to  our  original  subject—the 
difference  between  brain  and  muscle.  I  see 
here  on  the  table  a  pack  of  cards  in  a 
deplorably  greasy  condition.  If  you  Avere 
playing  a  game  with  an  opponent  who  was 
beating  you,  would  you  shoot  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  promptly  replied  Jim,  "  if  I  found 
he  was  cheating." 

"Whereupon  his  friends  w^ould  lynch 
you  ?  " 

"  A  cheater  hasn't  any  friends." 
"Jim,  I  shouldn't  like  to  sit  down  to  a 
game  with  you.  You  would  shoot  first  and 
think  afterwards,  while  I,  being  unarmed, 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  That,  indeed, 
is  just  what  you  are  doing  now.  If  you 
succeed  in  holding  me  here,  you  will  spoil 
my  game.  AVhat  I  propose  to  do  is  not  to 
attack  Ricketts  with  a  gun,  but  to  learn  his 
style  of  play  and  beat  him  at  that.  Any 
confounded  fool  can  shoot  off  a  gun  ;  there's 
no  credit  in  that.     It's  a  coward's  trick." 

"You  say  we'll  spoil  your  game.  You 
may  bet  your  life  we  will.  You  daren't  tell 
us  what  it  is." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare,  because  I  have  a  trick 
that  will  quite  delude  you." 
"  I  know  you'll  try  to  do  that." 
"Exactly.  Well,  my  trick  is  to  tell  the 
truth.  The  situation  is  very  simple.  That 
morning  when,  from  the  pit-mouth,  you 
warned  me  off  the  premises,  I  found  Miss 
Armstrong  very  much  worried  because  she 
had  learned  of  your  intention  to  shoot  up 
the  town,  and  could  not  persuade  you  to 
abandon  so  foolish  a  project.  It  then  became 
my  duty  to  prevent  you  doing  what  you 
intended." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  ?  " 
"  Of  course.  I  knew  there  was  no  use  in 
attempting  to  reason  with  you,  so  the  instant 
necessity  was  to  get  one  man  of  common- 
sense  to  counteract  the  stupidity  of  the 
bunk-house.  That  I  set  out  to  do.  I  rode 
to  Bleachers,  called  on  Lawyer  Ricketts,  paid 


him  five  dollars  down  for  whatever  knowledge 
he  could  give  me  concerning  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Armstrong.  He  could  give  me  none 
that  I  did  not  already  possess.  He  kept  the 
iive  dollars,  though.  You  saw  me  go  oft'  in 
the  train.  I  merely  went  to  the  next  town  to 
do  some  telegraphing  that  might  be  more  or 
less  secret  from  Ricketts.  A  detective  agency 
will  find  Mr.  Armstrong  and  hand  him  two 
hundred  dollars,  asking  him  at  the  same 
time  to  make  for  home  by  the  earhest  train. 
Then,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  Mr. 
Armstrong  will  see  the  idiocy  of  what  you 
propose,  and  will  prevent  you  from  carrying 
out  your  scheme." 

Jim  pondered  over  this  announcement 
for  some  minutes.  At  last  he  broke  the 
silence. 

"  AVhat  you  say  may  be  true,  but  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  It's  more  likely 
Ricketts  is  your  boss,  and  you  went  in  to 
report  to  him  and  tell  him  what  we  intended 
to  do.  Then  he'll  see  that  Bleachers  is 
prepared  to  meet  us." 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  a  simple  way  of 
turning  the  trick.  There  are  good  points 
about  it,  but  it  happens  not  to  be  my 
w^ay,  as  you  will  learn  in  a  few  days  when 
Mr.  Armstrong  returns." 

Again  Jim  meditated  for  a  while,  and 
finally  rose,  walked  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room  and  engaged  for  some  minutes  in 
earnest  conversation  with  his  fellows,  carried 
on  in  tones  so  low  that  Stranleigh  could  not 
hear.  Resuming  his  seat,  he  spoke  with 
deliberation — 

"  You  want  us  to  beHeve  that  you  are  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Armstrong  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you  believe  it  or 
not.  I  can  hardly  be  a  friend  of  Stanley 
x\rmstrong,  because  I've  never  seen  him." 

"  Well,  we'll  put  your  good  intentions  to 
the  test.  When  Mr.  Armstrong  gets  here, 
he  will  have  no  money.  Stony  broke,  that's 
what  he  is.  Now,  unless  we  shoot  'em  up  in 
Bleachers  when  they  try  to  sell  this  place, 
Armstrong  will  lose  it.  We  take  it  you  are 
a  rich  man.  Will  you  promise  to  lend  him 
enough  money  to  hold  this  ranch  and  run 
the  mine  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  Stranleigh  with 
decision. 

"  All  right.  Then  you  stay  here  until  you 
cough  up  that  cash.  Even  if  Armstrong 
comes,  he  will  never  know  you're  here, 
because  we  shall  tell  him  that  you've  gone 
east.  Nobody  else  knows  where  you  are,  so 
there  isn't  any  chance  of  a  search  being 
made." 
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"  This  is  rank  brigandage,"  remarked 
Stranleigh. 

"  I  guess  that's  the  right  title,  but  a  man 
who  brags  so  much  of  his  brains  as  you  do 
ought  to  see  that,  if  we're  ready  to  shoot  up 
a  town,  we  won't  stop  at  such  a  trifle  as 
brigandage." 

"  That's  so.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I'm 
tired  after  my  long  journey,  and  I  think 
we've  talked  a  great  deal  to  very  little 
purpose,  so,  if  you'll  show  me  whab  bunk  I 
am  to  occupy,  I'll  turn  in." 

"  There  are  six  unused  bunks,  Mr. 
Stranleigh,  and*  you  can  take  your  choice. 
There's  nothing  mean  about  us." 

Stranleigh  made  his  selection,  and,  rough 
as  the  accommodation  was,  he  slept  as  soundly 
as  ever  he  had  done  in  his  London  palace 
or  his  luxurious  yacht. 

Although  the  Earl  of  Stranleigh  was 
naturally  an  indolent  man,  the  enforced  rest 
of  the  next  few  days  grew  very  irksome.  He 
had  expected  the  guard  set  over  him  to  relax 
as  time  went  on,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  genial  Jim  saw  to  that,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  to  Stranleigh  that  Dean  ruled  his 
company  with  an  iron  hand.  Such  casual 
examination  of  the  premises  as  he  was  able 
to  make  impressed  him  more  and  more  with 
the  difficulty  of  escape.  Had  the  structure 
been  built  of  logs,  there  might  have  been 
some  hope,  but  the  imperviousness  of  the 
thick  stone  walls  was  evident  to  the  most 
stupid  examiner.  The  place  was  lit  in  day- 
time by  two  slits,  one  at  each  gable,  which 
were  without  panes,  and  narrow,  so  that  they 
might  as  much  as  possible  keep  out  the  rain. 
No  man  could  creep  through,  even  if  he 
could  reach  the  height  at  which  they  were 
placed.  During  the  day  the  stout  door,  fit 
to  encounter  a  battering-ram,  was  open,  but 
a  guard  sat  constantly  at  the  sill,  with  a  rifle 
across  his  knees.  At  night  it  was  strongly 
locked.  Stranleigh  was  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  heretofore  he  had  never  been 
required  to  think  out  auy  difficult  problem 
for  himself.  He  had  merely  to  give  the 
order,  and  other  people  did  his  thinking  for 
him,  and  when  a  plan  was  formed  there  were 
others  to  carry  it  out,  being  well  paid  for 
doing  so.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  means 
of  escape  were  so  obvious  that  a  ten-year-old 
boy  might  have  discovered  them. 

Each  evening  passed  very  pleasantly,  for 
Stranleigh  was  a  good  story-teller,  and  had 
many  interesting  tales  to  relate.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  gaolers  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  Stranleigh  was  a  useless 
encumbrance  upon  earth,  they  began  rather 


to  like  him.  One  night  Stranleigh  asked 
Jim  if  anything  had  yet  been  heard  of 
Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Dean,  after  hesitating  a 
moment,  replied  that  there  was  so  far  no 
news  of  him  or  from  him. 

"I'm  sorry  for  Armstrong,"  said  Stranleigh, 
more  as  if  talking  to  himself  than  to  anyone 
else.  "  Poor  fellow,  away  from  home  all  this 
time,  and  yet  compelled  to  support  six 
stalwart  loafers  withoutcommon-sense  enough 
to  do  the  obvious  thing." 

"  What  is  the  obvious  thing  ? "  asked 
Dean.  , 

"  Why,  to  work,  of  course.  There's  your 
mine  ;  you've  got  plenty  of  dynamite  to  go 
on  with,  and  yet  you  lounge  about  here,  not 
earning  enough  to  keep  yourselves  in  tobacco. 
If  there  is  silver  in  that  hole,  you  could  by 
this  time  have  had  enough  out  to  buy  the 
ranch  and  furnish  your  own  working  capital. 
You  say  you  are  partners  in  the  scheme,  but 
you  seem  to  be  merely  a  blunderheaded  lot 
of  hired  men,  determined  not  to  do  any 
w^ork." 

Jim  answered  with  acerbity — 

"  If  you  weren't  a  fool,  you'd  know  we'd 
gone  already  as  far  as  hand  work  can  go. 
We  need  a  steam-engine  and  a  crusher." 

"  A  steam-engine  ?  "  echoed  Stranleigh. 
"  What  on  earth  would  you  have  to  pay  for 
coal,  with  railway  haulage  and  the  cost  of 
getting  it  out  here  from  the  line  ?  Why, 
right  there,  rushing  past  you,  is  all  the  power 
you  need.  You've  only  to  make  a  water- 
wheel,  with  a  straight  log  as  axle,  thrown 
across  the  falls,  and  there  you  are.  Pioneers 
have  done  that  sort  of  thing  since  civilisation 
began,  and  here  you  don't  need  even  to  build 
a  dam." 

Jim  was  about  to  make  an  angry  retort 
when  the  company  were  scattered  by  a  roar 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  soot  on  the  log  fire. 
The  chimney  was  ablaze,  but  that  didn't 
matter  in  the  least,  as  the  house  was  fireproof. 
In  a  short  time  the  flames  had  died  out,  and 
the  party  gathered  round  the  fire  once  more. 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  "  go  on  with  your  pretty 
advice." 

Stranleigh  replied  dreamily,  gazing  into 
the  fire — 

"  Oh,  well,  I  think  my  advice  doesn't 
amount  to  much,  as  you  hinted.  It  is  none 
of  my  affair.  You  are  a  most  capable  body 
of  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  only  the  fact  has 
been  concealed  from  me  up  to  date.  I  find 
I  am  developing  the  vice  of  talking  too  much, 
so  I'm  going  to  turn  in.     Good  night." 

But  the  fall  of  soot  had  suggested  to 
Stranleigh  a  method  of  escape. 
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ARFEW  was  no 
plodder — said  "Ha, 
ha  !  "  ill  sardonic 
tones  to  people  who 
talked  of  systematic 
labour  and  believed 
in  dreams  and 
portents.  And 
people  in  the  City 
knew  this.  Indeed, 
Carfew    had    some- 


thing of  a  reputation  for  luck,  which  may 
have  been  unfair,  for  judgment  played  a 
part  in  many  of  his  transactions. 

He  could  reason  out  a  plan  of  campaign, 
providing  the  effort  took  no  longer  than 
three  minutes ;  but  the  calm  detachment 
which  enables  men  to  make  money  from 
stock  markets  he  did  not  possess,  or,  if  he 
had  the  quality,  he  never  exercised  it. 

Carfew  believed  that  if  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand  tickled  unaccountably,  he  was 
going  to  make  money.  He  also  knew  that 
it  was  disastrous  to  put  on  one's  left  boot 
first. 

He  never  troubled  about  walking  under 
ladders,  because,  as  he  said,  he  was  not 
superstitious  ;  but  he  surreptitiously  crossed 
himself  at  the  sight  of  a  skewbald  horse, 
because,  as  everybody  knows,  that  is  an 
elementary  precaution  which  it  would  be 
criminal  to  evade. 

One  day,  when  Carfew  was  sitting  at  the 
window  of  his  room  overlooking  Bloomsbury 
Square,  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  telephone. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Carfew  ?  "  said  a  deferential 
voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  Carfew.     "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  the  voice,  with  increasing 
deference,  "  am  Lewis,  of  Lewis  &  Goble- 
heim,  Mr.  Carfew." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Carfew  heartily,  "  of 
course  ! " 

He  had  never  heard  of  Lewis  &  Goble- 
heim,  but  that  fact  made  little  difference 
to  Carfew,  who  was  a  natural  opportunist. 

"  We  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Carfew," 
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said  the  silky  voice,  "  to  see  us  at  your 
convenience — 162,  Austin  Friars,  Mr.  Car- 
few." 


"  Certainly,"  said  the  young  man.  '•  T 
think  everybody  knows  your  address— eh  ?  " 
He  laughed  genially.  "  It  is  like  addressing 
"  a  man  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or  to 
Madame  Tussaud's,  or — or  the  Tower  of 
London.  Certainly  I  will  come  along  to 
Lewis  &  Grabhanger." 

"Gobleheim," corrected  the  voice— "Goble- 
heim,  Mr.  Carfew." 

"  I  said  '  Gobleheim,' "  said  the  unscru- 
pulous youth  ;  "  these  telephones  are  terrible. 
At  what  hour  would  suit  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Carfew  judged 
that,  with  his  hand  over  the  transmitter,  the 
other  was  consulting  somebody.     Tlien^— - 

"  If  you  could  come  to-day  ? "  said  the 
voice. 

"  At  half-past  two  ?  "  suggested  Carfew. 

Again  the  consultation. 

''  That  will  suit  us  admirably,  Mr.  Carfew. 
Shall  we  book  that  appointment  ?  " 

Carfew  agreed,  remarked  upon  the  hideous 
character  of  the  weather,  mentioned  casually 
that  he  was  lunching  with  "  a  man  from 
Rothschild's,"  hinted  at  an  important  board 
meeting  which  he  would  cheerfully  miss  in 
order  to  meet  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Gobleheim, 
and  hung  up  the  receiver  with  that  pleasur- 
able sense  of  anticipation  which  a  man 
possesses  who  sees  unearned  increment  in 
the  offing. 

Lewis  &  Gobleheim  sounded  good.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  firm  bore  such  a  name  was 
evidence  of  its  bona  fides.  A  shaky  concern 
would  have  called  itself  Graham  &  Fortescue, 
or,  taking  a  leaf  from  Froissart,  Ramsay  & 
Mornay  ;  but  this  was  just  plain  Lewis  & 
Gobleheim,  and  its  very  baldness  of  nomen- 
clature advertised  its  stability. 

Carfew  looked  up  the  firm  in  the  telephone 
directory.  It  came  as  a  mild  shock  to 
discover  that  the  name  did  not  appear. 

''A  conservative  business,"  thought  Gar- 
few,  '*  which,  owing  to  the  stress  of  modern 
conditions,  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  adopt 
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telephonic  connections,  but  shrinks  from 
advertising  the  fact." 

When  Carfew  excused,  he  did  so  thoroughly 
and  comprehensively. 

At  two-thirty  to  the  minute  he  presented 
himself  at  162,  Austin  Friars,  which  is  the 
least  pretentious  block  of  offices  in  that 
crooked  thoroughfare. 

In  the  cramped  vestibule  was  an  indicator, 
showing  the  names  of  the  firms  carrying  on 
business.  The  most  recently  painted — and 
stencilled  at  that — was  the  name  of  Lewis 
&  Gobleheim,  and  their  habitation,  said  the 
indicator  laconically,  was  "  5th  F." 

Up  five  flights  of  stairs  Carfew  toiled,  and 
came  at  last  to  a  door,  on  a  glass  panel  of 
which  a  piece  of  paper  was  stuck,  inscribed — 

Lewis  &  Gobleheim. 

Carfew  knocked,  and  a  pleasant  voice  bade 
him  enter. 

The  room  was  innocent  of  furniture,  save 
for  a  table  and  two  chairs. 

An  opened  packet  of  stationery  was 
deposited  in  the  corner,  a  silk  hat  hung  on  a 
nail,  and  the  owner  of  the  hat  came  forward 
with  springy  step  and  genial  smile  to  welcome 
the  visitor. 

Carfew  took  him  in,  from  his  glossy  head 
to  his  brilliant  feet.  He  was  a  nice  young 
man,  distinctly  Hebraic  and  immaculate. 

His  frock-coat  was  cut  by  a  master,  his 
vest  slip  showed  exactly  the  right  margin, 
his  spats  were  snowy,  his  cravat  respectably 
black.  His  jewellery  consisted  of  a  solitary 
pearl  in  his  necktie  and  the  thinnest  of  gold 
chains.  He  was  young  and  clean  and 
pleasant. 

"  Let  me  offer  you  a  chair,  Mr.  Carfew," 
he  said  smilingly.  '^  I  must  apologise  for 
this  wretched  office,  Mr.  Carfew,  but  the 
fact  is,  Mr.  Carfew,  these  are  but  temporary 
premises." 

Mr.  Carfew  inclined  his  head  graciously, 
and  the  young  man  seated  himself  at  the 
desk,  flinging  away  his  coat-tails  with  the 
dexterity  which  only  comes  to  a  man  who 
lives  in  frock-coats,  and  surveyed  Carfew 
benevolently. 

"  We  will  get  to  business,  Mr.  Carfew," 
he  said. 

He  unrolled  a  stiff  sheet  of  cartridge  paper 
from  its  brown  wrapping,  and  Carfew  saw 
that  it  was  a  map  with  rectangular  sections 
coloured  a  brilliant  green. 

There  was  in  Carfew's  composition  a  sixth 
or  seventh  sense,  which  became  instantly 
agitated  when  his  good  money  was  endangered 
— he  felt  it  workinfr. 


"  This,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  carelessly  indicat- 
ing the  plan,  "is  the  Li  Chow  Mine,  a 
concession  which  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  and  whicli,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  three  years,  will  be  in 
full  working  order." 

Carfew  nodded. 

He  was  a  little  annoyed,  but  more  amused 
that,  with  his  reputation,  any  person  should 
dare 

"  However,"  said  Carfew  to  himself,  "  let 
us  listen  with  good-natured  tolerance." 

"  I  must  confess,"  said  Mr.  Lewis  with  a 
smile,  "  that  I  should  not  have  asked  you  to 
come  and  see  me  " — ("  Infernal  cheek  !  "  said 
Carfew  under  his  breath) — "  had  it  not  been 
for  the  superstition  of  my  partner,  Mr.  Carl 
Gobleheim,  of  whom  you  have  doubtless 
heard. 

"  My  partner,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  with  a  sad 
smile,  "  is  superstitious.  That  is  extra- 
ordinary for  a  man  of  so  practical  a  character. 
He  beheves  in  mascots,  in  luck,  in  omens." 
He  laughed  good-naturedly.  "  In  fact,  I  am 
ashamed  to  disclose  one-half  of  my  partner's 
weakness,  Mr.  Carfew." 

"Extraordinary,"  said  Carfew,  who  felt 
called  upon  to  make  some  remark. 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

He  sat  at  the  table,  twisting  his  neat 
black  moustache,  somewhat  disconcerted,  so 
Carfew  thought,  by  the  chill  reception  of 
his  confidences. 

"  And  exactly  how  am  I "  began  the 

visitor,  when  Mr.  Lewis  hesitated. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  other,  speaking 
slowly  and  impressively.  "  My  partner  is 
putting  this  mine  on  the  market  at  the  end 
of  this  week.  Now,  it  is  his  practice  to  find 
a  man  who  is  notoriously  lucky.  Do  you 
follow  me  ? " 

Carfew  did  follow  him.  In  fact,  Carfew 
went  ahead  of  him  and  anticipated  all  that 
was  coming. 

"Whenever  we  put  a  new  thing  on  the 
market,  Mr.  Gobleheim  searches  round  for  a 
lucky  man.  We  keep  a  file  of  all  the  people 
who  win  lottery  prizes,  absurd  as  you  may 
think  the  idea,  and  we  usually  choose  one  of 
those  and  sell  him  a  few  shares.  Mr.  Goble- 
heim doesn't  care  if  the  mascot  only  retains 
possession  of  those  shares  for  an  hour — a 
minute — so  long  as  he  has  actually  possessed 
them,  or  they  have  been  made  out  in  his 
name." 

"  I  see,"  said  Carfew. 

Inwardly  he  was  amused  ;  his  secret  mind 
danced  with  laughter,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  his  merriment  may  be  added  a  drachm  or 
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so  of  indignation.  That  any  man  in  London, 
knowing  Carfew's  reputation  as  this  man  did, 
should  imagine 

"  My  partner  has  heard  of  you,  Mr. 
Carfew,"  Lewis  went  on,  with  his  ready 
smile — "  indeed,  one  hears  of  you  in  all  sorts 
of  places." 

"  I  see,"  said  Carfew  again. 

He  was  a  quick  thinker,  but  he  needed  a 


"  What  do  you  suggest  I  should  do  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Mr.  Lewis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  might  buy  a  few  thousand,"  he  said 
carelessly  ;  "  they  will  be  issued  at  a  premium. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  them  back 
from  you  the  day  you  buy — indeed,  ten 
minutes  afterwards  —  giving  you  a  few 
shillings  premium  on  each  share." 

So  that  was  it.  Carfew  made  up  his  mind. 
He  did  not  disdain  small  profits  even  from 
the  hands  of  a  swindler.  He  had  had  some 
experience  with  confidence  men  before,  and 
that  experience  should  stand  him  in  good 
stead. 

He  was  something  of  an  organiser,  too, 
and  his  wits  were  working  at  top  speed  as 
he  sat,  his  head  bowed  in  thought,  facing 
the  bland  and  innocent  Mr.  Lewis. 

"  When  do  you  suggest  that  I  should  buy 
my  shares  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  the  philanthropist. 

Carfew  nodded. 

"  And  you  say  that,  if  I  purchased  them, 
you  would  immediately  repurchase  at  a 
premium  ?  " 

Mr.  Lewis  signified  his  pleasure. 

"  At — er — w4iat  premium  ?  " 

The  other  pursed  his  lips  and  considered. 

''  I  should  say  that  the  one  pound  Li  Chow 
shares  will  be  worth  thirty  shillings  in  a 
month,  possibly — possibly,  I  say,  for  I  should 
not  like  to  promise  too  much — three  pounds. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  I  should  be 
justified  in  offering  two  shillings  per  share." 

Carfew^  with  a  pencil  and  the  back  of  a 
convenient  envelope,  made  a  calculation. 

"  So,  if  I  bought  five  thousand  shares,  I 
should  make  an  immediate  profit  of  five 
hundred  pounds  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Lewis.  "  Yoa  w^ould 
pay  us  five  thousand  pounds,  I  would  transfer 
the  shares  to  you,  and  all  that  I  should  have 
to  do  would  be  to  hand  back  five  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  receive  your 
transfer." 

Carfew  drew  a  long  breath. 

"You  may  expect  me  here  at  this  hour 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  and  held  out  his  hand. 


He  was  leaving  the  room  when  his 
benefactor  called  him  back. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  say,  Mr.  Carfew,"  he 
said,  "it  is  an  eccentricity  of  my  partner's 
that  such  shares  should  be  paid  for  in  cash — 
notes  or  gold,  but  preferably  notes." 

Carfew  looked  at  him,  and  admiration  and 
pity  struggled  for  ascendency  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  was  w^ondering  why  you  hadn't 
mentioned  that,"  he  said  gently,  for  he  felt 
a  little  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
essaying  the  heartbreaking  task  of  freezing 
the  great  Carfew.  "Anyway,  I  should  have 
brought  cash." 

Mr.  Lew^is  bowed,  and  Carfew  walked 
slowly  down  the  narrow  stairs  into  the  street. 

He  looked  up  at  the  window  of  the  room 
he  had  quitted  and  shook  his  head. 

"  My  misguided  friend  I  "  he  said  mourn- 
fully.    "  Alas,  my  poor  brother  !  " 

Carfew  could  be  very  business-like. 

First  of  all  he  called  up  his  broker  on  the 
'phone. 

"Parker,"  he  demanded,  "are  there  any 
good  Chinese  mines  on  the  market  ? " 

"The  Anglo-Chinese  Properties  are  floating 
some,"  said  Parker,  "but  you'll  never  get 
into  those.  There  is  practically  no  public 
subscription  ;  they  are  taken  up  by  an  inner 
ring  on  flotation." 

"Suppose,"  said  Carfew,  "some  private 
individual  in  a  little  top-floor-back  office 
offered  you  five  thousand  shares  in  a  new 
Chinese  gold  mine,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Send  for  the  police,"  said  Parker's  voice. 
"  I  tell  you  that  the  Anglo- Chinese  Properties 
have  got  all  the  mines  wortli  floating." 

Carfew  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  beatific 
smile. 

He  hailed  a  taxi  and  drove  to  Scotland 
Yard.  He  knew  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
C.I.D. 

McWort  saw^  him  readily,  and  Carfew 
unfolded  his  story  briefly,  suppressing  the 
name  of  the  firm,  for  he  had  no  wish  to  set 
the  machinery  of  investigation  in  motion  ; 
it  made  too  much  noise  and  might  easily 
scare  his  birds. 

"  In  fact,"  he  explained,  "  I  want  this 
thing  done  quietly.  Until  I  know  I'm 
swindled  I  don't  want  to  squeal." 

The  detective  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  see  exactly  what  I  can  do,"  he 
said  irritably.  "  I  can  put  one  man  at  the 
front  of  the  office  and  station  another  within 
call." 

"  That  is  all  I  want,"  said  Carfew.  "  I 
shall  ask  my  bank  manager  to  send  an 
expert  wuth  me  to  handle  the  money.     I 
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rather  fancy  our  friend  will  be  disagreeably 
surprised  when  he  rings  the  changes." 

Carfew  sat  down  before  the  great 
detective's  desk  and  outlined  the  modus 
operandi. 

''  I  know  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen," 
he  said.  "  He  will  take  my  money,  then 
whilst  I  am  signing  a  transfer — flick  ! — in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  my  bundle  of  notes  will 
disappear,  and  another  will  be  on  the  table  in 
its  place.     Then- " 

"  I  am  not,"  said  the  detect! v^e  impres- 
sively, "  without  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Scotland  -Yard,"  he  proceeded,  "is  an 
institution  which  was  founded  with  the 
object  of  providing  remedies  for  such  social 
evils." 

'*  Spare  me  your  oratory,  Demosthenes," 
said  Carfew  coldly. 

Superintendent  McWort  was  laughing  as 
he  accompanied  Carfew  along  the  corrider. 

"  I  should  be  intensely  amused,"  he  said, 
"  if  this  friend  of  yours  actually  got  the 
better  of  you  to-morrow." 

"I  shall  grieve  if  you  are  denied  a  little 
morbid  merriment,"  said  Carfew  politely. 

"  And,"  the  officer  went  on,  "  I  think  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  you  are  going  to  be 
very  sick  over  this  business.  Con  Schriener 
is  reported  to  be  in  London,  and  Con  is  the 
smartest  man  who  ever  traded  a  gold  brick. 
Don't  tell  me  that  you  have  weighed  the 
pros  and  the  cons,"  said  the  detective 
hastily.  And  Carfew,  who  at  that  moment 
was  on  the  point  of  employing  those  very 
words,  was  visibly  annoyed. 

I  doubt  if  ever  in  his  adventurous  career 
Carfew  had  elaborated  his  plans  with  such 
thoroughness. 

The  short  space  of  time  which  was  left  to 
him  he  spent  in  stopping  up  every  possible 
exit  through  which  his  good  money  might 
escape  into  a  cold  world.  His  motives  did 
not  bear  examination.  He  hoped  to  make 
money  quickly,  failing  which,  his  virtuous 
soul  was  enlarged  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  would  bring  to  justice  "  one  of  those 
parasites  who  prey  upon  foolish  humanity." 

(I  am  quoting  from  the  skeleton  report 
he  had  prepared  for  publication  in  T/ie 
Megaphone,  for  at  the  worst  he  could  sell  the 
story  to  the  press.) 

On  the  morning  of  February  7  Carfew 
met  the  representatives  of  the  forces  he 
had  set  in  movement.  A  detective  called 
upon  him  before  breakfast  to  receive  his 
instructions  ;  his  banker,  represented  by  a 
supernaturally  solemn  youth  in  spectacles, 
called  after  that  meal, 


At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Grewer  was  announced. 

"Show  him  up,  please,"  said  Carfew 
gravely. 

Mr.  Grewer  was  short  and  stout  and 
wheezy.  He  was  red  in  the  face  and  none 
too  well  shaven. 

He  brought  with  him  the  indefinable 
odour  of  cloves,  superimposed  on  rum  and 
milk,  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  thick 
stick  and  a  hard  felt  bat  slightly  worn  at 
the  brim. 

"Sit  down,  Grewer,"  said  Carfew,  and 
leant  back  in  his  chair.  Mr.  Grewer,  with  a 
groan,  seated  himself  and  said  it  was  a  fine 
day,  considering. 

"  You  have  made  a  reconnaissance  ? "  said 
Carfew. 

Mr.  Grewer  was  frankly  at  sea. 

"  Made  a  which  ?  "  he  asked  huskily. 

"You  have  had  a  look  round  ?  " 

Mr.  Grewer  smiled. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  had  a  look  round,  all 
right.  You  trust  me."  He  leant  forward 
confidentially.  "  I've  'andled  more  cases  of 
divorce  than  any  man  in  the  profession. 
Look  'ere  "--he  raised  a  fat  forefinger — 
"  people  say  '  Ackits,'  some  say  '  Molems,' 
but  what  do  they  do  ?  They  leave  delikit 
bits  to  low  subordinates  !  I  take  the  matter 
through  meself.  No  scandal,  no  upset  in 
court,  notliin'  but  pure  scientific " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  the  regular  police 
are  engaged  in  the  business,"  interrupted 
Carfew,  "  and  they  will  not  relish  my 
employing  a  private  detective,  so  I  want 
you  to  keep  out  of  the  matter  so  far  as  you 
can.     Now,  what  have  you  found  ?  " 

Mr.  Grewer  produced  a  note-book. 

"  162,  Austin  Friars,"  he  read.  "  Front 
entrance  only.  No  back  entrance.  Small 
yard,  where  housekeeper  keeps  two  guinea- 
pigs  for  housekeeper's  child.  That's  against 
the  lore,"  said  Mr.  Grewer,  looking  up. 
"  You  could  prosecute  him  under  the 
Keeping  of  Livestock  in  Back  Garden 
Act." 

"Go  on,  Sherlock,"  said  Carfew  wearily. 
"  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  housekeeper." 

"  High  wall,"  continued  Mr.  Grewer,  "  no 
ladder  available.  Other  side,  high  wall, 
small  courtyard  leading  to  other  office 
premises." 

"  There's  no  escape  there,"  mused  Carfew. 

"You  can  take  it  from  me,"  said  the 
confident  Mr.  Grewer,  closing  his  book, 
"that  if  the  lady's  there,  we  shall  find 
her." 

"  There  is  no  lady,"  said  Carfew  testily. 

He  had  learnt  all  that  was  to  be  known 
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from    this   source.      He    paid   the    man  his   fee   and   dismissed    him,   to 
Mr.  Grewer's  astonishment. 

"  You'll  want  a  witness,"  he  urged. 

"  Hop  it  !  "  said  Carfew,  who  was  versed  in  tlie  vulgar  argot  of  the  day. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock  that  afternoon   an  observer  might  have  seen 
the  preliminary  acts  of  the  comedy. 

First  came  Mr.  Lewis,  walking  briskly,  an 
overcoat   thrown   over   his  arm.      Then   a 
lounger,  who  liad  been  keeping  observation, 
strolled  across  to  the  front  of  the  office, 
and  was  joined  by  a  second  man.     At 
two-thirty  came  Carfew,  accompanied 
by  a  pale  bank  clerk.      Lastly,  and 
somewhat     unsteadily,     came     Mr. 
Grewer,  unattached  but  curious. 

In  Carfew's  pocket  was  a  six- 
chambered  revolver,  in  the  bank 
clerk's  hand  a   wallet,  and  in 
that  wallet   tifty  notes,  each 
of     one     hundred     pounds 
value. 

Mr.  Lewis  seemed  a  little 
nervous. 

He  welcomed  Carfew, 
raised  his  eyebrows  at  the 
clerk,  but  relaxed  his  attitude 


of    resentment   when    Carfew' 
explained. 

"  Now,"  said  Lewis,  "  we  can 
get  this  business  over  quickly. 
You  have  the  money  ?  " 

The  clerk  produced  the  notes 
and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

Mr.    Lewis    counted    them 
with  the  dexterity  of  one  who  in  his  life  had 
handled  paper  money  in  quantities. 


Lewis  pushed  back  the  notes." 


"  Correct,"  said  Lewis. 

Carfew    glued    his    eyes   to    the    notes ; 
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he     had      committed      the     numbers     to 
memory. 

"  Here  are  the  Li  Chow  shares,  and  here 
is  the  transfer,"  said  the  other. 

Oarfew  read  the  document  with  one  eye, 
and  watched  his  money  with  the  other.  It 
was  in  order. 

His  own  fountain  pen  was  ready,  and  well 
it  was  so,  because  at  that  moment  Lewis 
discovered  that  his  ink-well  wanted  refilling. 

"  An  excellent  dodge,"  commented  Carfew 
internally,  and  aloud  :  "  I  can  save  you  the 
trouble." 

He  signed  his  name  with  a  flourish,  and 
Lewis  pushed  back  the  notes.  Carfew  did 
not  count  them.  Short  of  a  miracle,  nothing 
could  have  been  abstracted  or  substituted. 

He  handed  them  to  the  clerk,  who,  as 
prearranged,  counted  them  skilfully. 

"  Now  you  want  your  profit,"  said  Mr. 
Lewis  pleasantly. 

From  his  hip  pocket  he  produced  a  flat 
pocket-book.  He  opened  it  and  counted 
five  notes  of  a  hundred  pounds.  Carfew 
handed  them  to  the  clerk,  w^ho  "  snapped  " 
each  note  scientifically  and  nodded. 

"  That  is  all,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

Oarfew  noted  a  light  of  triumph  in  his 
eye,  and  went  cold. 

"  That  is  all,"  he  said  unsteadily. 

He  descended  the  stairs,  and  at  every  step 
something  inside  him  said  :  "  You've  been 
robbed  !     You've  been  robbed  !  " 

With  a  nod  to  the  detective  who  was 
waiting  outside,  he  stepped  out  into  Broad 
Street,  and,  hailing  a  taxi,  drove  to  the  bank. 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  these," 
said  his  manager,  after  a  careful  scrutiny. 
"Either  your  confidence  man  smelt  a  rat, 
or  else  he  is  leading  you  on  to  further 
transactions.  Certainly  you  are  five  hundred 
pounds  in  pocket  at  the  moment." 

A  few  seconds  later  the  head  clerk  dashed 
into  the  manager's  office  fingering  a  revolver, 
but  it  was  not  the  manager's  death-cry  he 
heard.  Carfew  was  merely  expressing  his 
satisfaction  in  his  noisiest  fashion. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Carfew's  broker  was  a  man  named 
Parker,  and  he  had  no  prejudices  save  a  not 
unnatural  prejudice  against  losing  money. 

"  Come  into  money,  have  you  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Have  a  cigar  and  give  me  some  of  it." 

He  was  in  a  genial  mood,  for  that  day  he 
had  transacted  business  which  would  consider- 
ably add  to  the  amount  of  his  death  duties. 

"  I  like  you  best  when  you're  comic,"  said 
Carfew.  "  Yes,  I've  come  into  money,  and  I 
am  in  an  expensive  mood." 


The  broker  eyed  him  thoughtfully. 

"  I  know  the  feehng,"  he  said — "  in  fact,  I 
feel  the  same  to-day." 

"  I  want  to  invest  a  few  thousands  in 
something  horribly  safe,"  Carfew  went  on. 
"  I  have  been  tempting  Providence  recently, 
and  the  reaction  has  set  in.  If  you  can 
put  me  on  to  something  with  a  little  more 
gilt  on  the  edge  than  Consols,  and  which 
will  pay,  say,  ten  per  cent. " 

The  broker's  face  became  serious. 

"  Carfew,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  can  do  you 
a  turn — really.  You  might  make  big  profits. 
You  were  talking  to  me  about  Chinese  mines 
the  other  day  over  the  'phone.  Now,  the 
Anglo  -  Chinese  Properties  Company  are 
putting  a  real  first-class  proposition  on  the 
market." 

"  Yes,"  said  Carfew,  interested. 

"It  will  be  issued  at  a  pound  premium, 
but  you  needn't  worry  about  that — the 
shares  will  go  to  five  pounds.  The  difficulty 
will  be  in  getting  any." 

"  Don't  put  difficulties  in  the  way," 
pleaded  Carfew. 

"  There  are  very  few  shares  on  the  market. 
I  have  got  a  nice  parcel  because  I  know  old 
Gobleheim." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

Carfew  sat  bolt  upright. 

"Gobleheim,"  said  Parker.  "He's  a  big 
gun  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Properties.  An 
eccentric  old  devil  with  a  tremendous  faiih  in 
luck.  Why,  do  you  know  that  if  he  thought 
you  were  what  he  calls  'well  starred,'  he 
would  let  you  have  those  shares  at  par  ?  " 

"  Would  he  ?  "  asked  Carfew  faintly. 

"It  annoys  his  junior,  Lewis— you've 
heard  of  Lucien  Lewis  ? — like  the  dickens  ; 
and  whenever  the  old  man  starts  giving 
away  good  money,  Lewis  is  generally  round 
trying  to  buy  it  back  quick  and  cheap.  He 
offered  me  two  pound  ten  shillings  a  share 
for  those  Li  Chow  Mines  I  got  yesterday." 

"  Li — Li  Chow,  did  you  say  ?  "  asked 
Carfew,  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

Parker  nodded. 

"  Those  are  the  shares  I  advise  you  to  buv. 
I  think  I  could  get  some  for  three  pounds.^ 

Carfew  rose  unsteadily. 

"  Suppose— suppose,"  he  said  shakily,  "  I 
had  five  thousand  of  these  Li  Chow  shares 
at  par,  what  profit  could  I  have  got  ?  " 

Parker  laughed. 

"  Ten  thousand  easily  ;  but  you  won't  be 
able  to  get -" 

"  I'll  come  and  talk  business  to-morrow," 
said  Carfew,  and  went  out  into  the  street,  a 
prey  to  various  emotions. 
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HOWLERS." 


By  E.  E.  KELLETT. 


MUCH  as  the  indiscriminate  nse  of 
slang  is  to  be  regretted,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  often  in  a 
slang  word  a  certain  nuance  of  meaning,  a 
certain  expressiveness,  which  is  lacking  in 
the  corresponding  vocable  of  elegant  speech. 
For  instance,  to  make  a  mistake  is  a  vague 
and  indecisive  phrase  ;  to  make  a  "  howler  " 
is  a  precise  and  rich  one.  Nevertheless,  to 
define  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
"  howler  "  is  a  hard  task.  ^  We  shall  perhaps 
not  be  far  wrong  if  we  assume,  first,  that  a 
"  howler  "  is  a  particularly  glaring  mistake  ; 
that,  secondly,  it  has  something  marked  and 
definite  about  it ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  does 
not  attain  the  fulness  of  its  character  unless 
it  has  in  it  a  humorous  point  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  magnitude  of  the  error.  To 
make  mistakes  is  the  failing  of  humanity  as 
a  whole  ;  to  make  "  howlers  "  is  the  privilege 
of  few. 

For  instance,  to  spell  desert  "  dessert "  is 


a  mere  error,  such  as  anyone  might  make  in 
a  moment  of  carelessness,  and  such  as  will 
continue  to  be  made  until  the  phoneticians 
have  their  way  and  spelling  is  reformed  out 
of  existence  ;  but  the  boy  who,  on  being 
asked  to  describe  Jacob's  journey  to  Padan 
Aram,  answered :  "  As  Jacob  was  going 
through  the  dessert^  he  came  upon  a  large 
stone  " — this  boy,  I  say,  had  left  mere  error 
far  behind  and  perpetrated  a  genuine 
"  howler.'' 

Again,  that  the  definitions  and  enuncia- 
tions of  geometry  should  cause  bewilderment 
is  too  common  an  occurrence  to  deserve 
notice  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  our  opening 
remarks,  we  think  the  mere  magnitude  of 
the  bewilderment  shown  in  the  following 
reproduction  of  Euclid's  fourth  proposition 
is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  including  it 
among  "  howlers  " — 

"  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the 
one  equal  to  three  angles  of  the  other,  each 
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fco  each,  to  which  the  opposite  sides  are  equal, 
that  is  to  say,  the  triangles  shall  be  equal  in 
all  respects." 

These  examples  will  doubtless  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  sense  which,  in  this  paper, 
we  desire  to  attach  to  the  word.  The 
reader  may  not  perhaps  be  unwilling  to 
have  a  few  genuine  specimens  of  the 
various  species  into  which  this  great  genus 
naturally  falls— species,  indeed,  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  divisions  of  a  Drumtochty 
sermon. 

First,  then,  there  is  the  so-called  **  shot "  or 
bow  at  a  ventiire.  Not  knowing  anything 
particular  of  the  answer  to  the  question, 
the  boy  seizes  hold  of  the  first  straw  he 
can  find,  and  sinks  deeper  in  the  slough 
than  ever.  Thus  a  boy  of  our  acquaintance, 
being  asked  to  name  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere,  answered  :  "  I  don't  know  much 
of  them,  but  I  believe  in  any  case  there  is 
one  man  one  vote." 

There  is,  again,  the  simple  mishearing,  or, 
as  we  may  call  it,  the  lusus  atmcularis,  a 
very  common  and  fruitful  source  of  "howlers." 
Such  is  "  *  Come  back,  come  back  ! '  he  cried 
in  Greek  across  the  stormy  water " — an 
appeal  to  which,  not  unnaturally.  Lord 
Ullin's  erring  child  made  no  response. 
Such  also  is  "Save  where  the  beadle  wheeh 
his  droning  flight,"  as  a  various  reading  in 
Gray's  Elegy.  It  is  mishearing  also  that 
explains  such  a  perversion  of  Macbeth's 
speech  as  occurs  in  this  piece  of  dictation — 

Canst  thou  uot  minister  to  a  mind  deceased^ 
Raise  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  anecdote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom? 

Often,  however,  there  combines  wdth  the 
mishearing  a  sort  of  attempted  conjectural 
emendation  ;  the  boy,  hearing  a  word  he 
either  does  not  know  or  cannot  recognise, 
deliberately  substitutes  for  it  another  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  We  have  heard  the 
poet  Gray  described  as  ''professional  of 
history  at  Cambridge"  ;  there  were  at 
Jerusalem  "  strangers  at  home,  Jews  and 
potty-lights";  while  we  have  known  "pome- 
granates "  transformed  into  "  photographs." 
Many  scores  of  "howlers"  belong  to  this  class. 
Thus  we  have  known  Nicodemus  repre- 
sented, by  a  boy  of  thirteen,  as  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  sanatorium  ;  the  two  extremities 
of  a  diameter  have  been  called  diabolically 
opposite  ;  and  we  are  bidden  to  "  mark  well 
the  buUocJcs  and  consider  the  palaces"  of 
Jerusalem.  A  similar  perversion  partially 
explains  the  statement  that  "  Father  Ignatius 
founded  the  sect  of  the  Jebusites,'^  though 


obviously  there  is  more  than  one  confusion 
here. 

Closely  allied  to  mishearing  —  indeed, 
often  indistinguishable  from  it  —  is  the 
morbus  orthograpMcus,  leading  to  errors  of 
spelling.  When  these  errors  attain  a  certain 
magnitude,  they  become,  ipso  facto,''  howlers," 
as  a  hill,  by  simple  enlargement,  might  attain 
to  the  grandeur  and  title  of  a  mountain. 
Thus  we  have  seen  taife  phonetically 
reproduced  as  "  yph,"  and  zvarm  ivater  as 
"  walm  warter."  When,  however,  the  ortho- 
graphic error  is  unconsciously  humorous,  it 
is  a  "howler  "  of  a  higher  class.  Thus  a  school- 
boy has  been  known  to  "  ananilise  his 
science  in  a  tubidar  form  "  ;  while  another, 
describing  certain  bodily  symptoms  due  to 
over-indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  declared  that  the  victim  was  suffering 
from  "  abominable  detention,"  meaning 
"  abdominal  distension  " — a  remark  only  to 
be   paralleled   by   that   of    the   old   woman 
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who  said  that  her  throat  was  still  bad, 
though  the  doctor  had  performed  trigonometry 
on  it. 

Historical  confusion  is  another  common 
source  of  mistake,  and  might,  indeed,  provide 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  with  material  for  a 
posthumous  chapter  of  his  "  Yulgar  Errors." 
Sometimes  the  error  is  excusable,  being  due 
to  identity  or  similarity  of  name,  as  when 
we  heard  that  Lord  Wolseley  was  a  famous 
minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  wished  he 
had  served  his  Grod  as  well  as  he  had 
served  his  king.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to 
a  sheer  inability  to  associate  the  right  facts 
with  the  right  men.  To  the  former  class 
we  may  assign  the  following  :  "  Eomeo 
and  Juliet  were  a  brother  and  sister  who 
were  suckled  by  a  she-bear  ;  Romeo  after- 
wards went  off  and  founded  Rome."  But 
will  any  single  explanation  account  for 
the  charm  of  the  following  essay  on  the 
cow  ? 

"The  cow  is  a  good  animal.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  cows.  There  is  the  male  cow 
and  female  cow.  It  has  got  two  horns. 
We  make  butter  from  its  milk  and  thick 
milk.     The   male  cow  is  used   to  plough. 


The  skin  of  a  cow  we  use  it  for  boots.  The 
horns  are  made  into  knives'  handles.  The 
butcher  uses  to  buy  cows  and  sheep  and 
goats.  He  kills  the  cow  and  sells  its  flesh 
to  the  people." 

That  Wellington  was  a  great  English 
general  is  universally  admitted,  that  he 
never  told  a  lie  is,  alas,  less  certain  ;  yet, 
by  patriotically  confounding  him  with 
Washington — here  note  that  the  initials  are 
the  same — an  English  school-boy  added 
this  moral  virtue  to  Wellington's  other 
distinctions. 

A  more  subtle  confusion  is  found  in  the 
following  description  of  the  feudal  system  : 
"  As  William  the  Conqueror  was  riding  over 
the  ruins  of  Nantes,  his  horse  stumbled  over 
a  cinder,  threw  him  against  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  and  wounded  him  in  the  feudal 
St/ stem,  whereof  he  died." 

All  schoolmasters,  doubtless,  are  familiar 
with  the  ever-recurring  appearance  in  boys' 
papers  of  angel  in  the  form  of  angle.  They 
will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  are  "  four  corners  to  my  bed, 
four  angles  round  my  head,"  in  a  nursery 
song. 

No  analysis,  probably,  could  completely 
exhaust  the  bewilderment  in  the  mind  of 
the  boy  who  produced  the  following  as  his 
definition  of  an  abstract  noun  :  "  An 
abstract  noun  means  to  draw  off,  and  is 
produced  by  scraping  off  the  white  paint 
from  a  billiard  ball."  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  Avhat  the  unhappy  master  had  been  doing 
in  his  explanation,  and  lo,  the  result  after 
passing  through  the  boy's  mind  ! 

Too  great  skill  in  illustration,  indeed,  is 
a  fatal  gift  for  a  schoolmaster.  One  of  this 
unlucky  tribe  happened  to  be  teaching  a 
class  that  two  lines  are  in  one  straight  line 
if  they  make  with  a  third  a  combined  angle 
equal  to  two  right  angles  (Euclid,  I.  14). 
"  But,  please,  sir,"  said  a  boy,  "  we  can  see 
that  the  line  is  straight — isn't  that  enough  ?" 
"Ah,"  replied  the  master,  as  what  he 
fancied  was  a  good  idea  struck  him,  "it 
isn't  enough  to  see !  For  instance,  you 
might  put  a  crooked  stick  into  water,  and 
it  might  look  straight."  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  he  set  the  boy  to  do  the  proposition 
on  the  board.  "  Please,  sir,"  said  the  boy, 
"  I  could  understand  what  Euclid  said  all 
right,  but  that  stuff  about  a  stick  in  the 
water  knocked  it  all  out  of  my  head  !  " 

Logicians  are  fond  of  talking  of  the 
"  fallacy  of  equivocation  " — that  is,  an  error 
caused  by  the  use  of  a  word  in  two  senses. 
Something  of   the  same  kind,  probably,  is 
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*'  '  O  flute-player,  it  is  thy  glory  to  have  died  by 
holding  thy  breath  I '  " 

illustrated  bj  the  attempt  of  a  school-boy  to 
give  the  feminine  of  rabbit.  "  Masculine, 
fore-rabbit ;  feminine,  hind-rabbit."  It 
would  be  interesting  could  a  mental  kine- 
matograph  be  taken  showing  precisely  the 
successive  stages  of  pseudo-reasoning  which 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  boy's  mind 
before  such  a  result  as  that  could  have  been 
achieved.  There  is  the  thought  of  buck 
and  doe,  leading  to  buck  and  hind,  and  then, 
by  a  swift  transition,  producing  fore  and 
hind  as  in  fore-wheel  and  hind-wheel. 

It  was  a  mere  slip  that  inserted  the 
unfortunate  indefinite  article  in  the  follow- 
ing answer,  by  a  boy  of  considerable 
intelligence,  to  a  question  on  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  :  "  Northumberland,"  so  we 
learn,  "  turned  a  Somerset  out  of  office  and 
maintained  his  position  for  about  a  year." 
But,  as  a  rule,  a  "  howler "  shows  the  per- 
verted but  recognisable  working  of  some 
definite  psychological  law.  Chiefly,  perhaps, 
it  illustrates  the  law  of  "  analogy,"  on  which 
philologers  rely  to  account  for  so  many 
phenomena  in  the  field  of  language.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  boy  who  treated  specimen  as 
'the  plural  of  speciman  was  only  doing  much 
as  our  ancestors  did  when,  arguing  from  the 
final  s,  they  treated  riches  and  eaves  as  plural 
nouns.  And  when  another  boy  defined 
illusion  as  that  which  you  feel  when  you  are 
ill-used,  he  was  only  reasoning  on  the  analogy 
of  confuse  and  confusion.     Similarly,  when  a 


master  received,  as  the  definition  of  sonnet, 
"  diminutive  of  son^  and  so  a  small  boy,"  he 
could  detect  the  potent  principle  of  analogy 
at  work. 

Often,  indeed,  the  process  is  so  rapid  and 
instinctive  as  scarcely  to  deserve  to  be  stig- 
matised as  reasoning.  Knowing  that  candda 
is  the  Latin  for  candle^  and  candelabrum  for 
candlestic\  a  boy  applied  the  Euclidian 
principle  of  subtraction,  and  deduced  that 
brum  meant  sticlc.  Thus,  called  on  to  trans- 
late "  He  hit  him  with  a  stick,"  he  produced 
"  Percussit  eum  cum  bro."  With  equally 
rapid  intuition,  a  school-boy,  talking  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  summed  it  up  as  follows  : 
"  They  obtained  the  privilege  of  there  must- 
being  a  trial" — an  invented  tense  almost 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  child  who,  on 
the  analogy  of  "  You  had  better,"  constructed 
the  phrase,  "  Bettern't  I." 

The  sheer  misunderstanding  of  a  word 
that  is  used  in  two  senses  often  accounts  for 
much.  For  instance,  before  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  Westmoreland  wished  that  he  had 
with  him  "Ten  thousand  stout  men  now^ 
asleep  in  England."  This  appeared,  not 
unnaturally,  with  stout  changed  into  its 
usual  synonym  fat.  Again,  the  word  liid^ 
to  a  school-boy,  usually  has  the  meaning  of 
"a  small  person."  Hence,  doubtless,  the 
travesty  of  a  well-known  prohibition  into 
"  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  cMld  in  his 
mother's  milk." 

There  is  no  need  to  analyse,  either  in  a 
"  tubular "  or  in  any  other  form,  the  kinds 
of  error  illustrated  in  such  dicta  as  the 
following  :  "  Conduction  is  the  transmission 
of  heat,  participle  by  participle.^''  "  A  mag- 
netic force  is  a  straight  line,  generally  a 
curved  one,  which  would  tend  to  point  to 
where  the  North  Pole  comes."  "  A  point  is 
either  magnitude  without  size  or  else  size 
without  magnitude."  The  boy  who  wrote 
"  Sweet  auburn,  loveliest  visage  of  the  plain," 
perhaps  just  missed  attaining  the  true  altitude 
of  a  "  howler  "  ;  nor  can  he  who  defined  a 
dancing  dervish  as  an  inhabitant  of  Derby- 
shire lay  claim  to  high  honours  ;  but  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  giving  full  marks 
to  at  least  some  of  the  following  :  "  In  a 
certain  reformatory  were  confined  criminals 
of  all  sorts,  some  guilty  of  murder  and  some 
of  suicide."  "We  are  taught  that  an  ox  or 
an  ass  could  be  pulled  out  of  a  pit  on  Sunday, 
but  must  not  fall  in."  "  The  tightness  of  a 
string  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  density." 
"William  III.  was  the  little  gentleman  in 
black  velvet  who  stumbled  over  a  mole-hill." 
"  The  pipe  of  Hermes  is  a  thermometer,  for 
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Hermes  is  the  same  as  mercury."  "The 
difPerence  between  evaporation  and  boiling 
is  that  evaporation  is  done  by  the  warmth 
of  the  weather,  and  boihng  is  done  by  heat." 
"  A  hibernating  animal  is  an  Irishman." 
"  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  several  games, 
only  few  of  which  are  played  now."  "A 
relative  pronoun  is  the  name  of  a  relation, 
as  uncle,  aunt,  cousin,  etc."  "  Dundee, 
commonly  called  Bonnie  Dundee,  was  shot 
with  a  sixpence  because  he  had  sold  himself 
to  the  devil  and  couldn't  be  shot."  "  Yi  et 
armis,  a  creature  with  six  arms  "  (a  confusion 
with  vi  for  six).  "  Sir  Thomas  More,  just 
before  he  was  executed,  removed  his  beard 
from  the  block,  for  fear  it  should  commit 
treason."  "  Several  of  the  letters  of  Junius 
were  not  written  by  the  man  to  whom  they 
are  addressed. ''"'  "  Softo  voce^  in  a  drunken 
voice." 

Translation  from  or  into  a  foreign  language 
provides,  of  course,  many  opportunities  for 
the  perpetration  of  all  sorts  of  "  howders." 
Two  or  three  letters  are  usually  enough  to 
establish  in  a  boy's  mind  the  identity  of  a 
word,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  discovery  of  any 
meaning,  he  never  pauses  to  consider  whether 
it  is  the  right  one.  Every  schoolmaster 
could  give  scores  of  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  boys  translate  in  haste,  to  repent  at 
leisure.  Not  to  burden  the  reader  wdth 
needless  pedantry,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  two  or  three  examples,  which,  if  not 
perhaps  so  taking  as  some  that  have  appeared 
before  in  print,  possess,  at  any  rate,  the 
advantage  of  being  absolutely  genuine. 

The  following  is  a  version  actually  given 
by  a  boy  in  "unseen  translation  "of  the  lines — 

Si  lion  alium  late  jactaret  odorem 
Lauras  erat. 

—  VlrgWs  Georgics^  II.,  132. 

"  If  he  had  not  been  lately 
throwing  off  another  ode,  he 
w^ould  have  been  Poet-Laureate." 
The  real  meaning,  of  course,  is : 
"  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
throws  off  a  different  perfume,  it 
W'Ould  be  a  laurel." 

In  the  "Little-go"  at  Cam- 
bridge w^as  set,  some  years  ago, 
a  passage  from  Ovid  begin- 
ning :  "  Aulide  te  fama  est 
vento  retinente  morari  "  ("  There 
is  a  rumour  that  you  are  staying 
at  Aulis  owing  to  unfavourable 
winds  ").  A  candidate,  confusing 
aidide  with  aidetes^  a  flute-player, 
and  morari  with  mori,  to  die, 
produced     the     rendering  :     "0 


flute-player,  it  is  thy  glory  to  have  died  by 
holding  thy  breath  !  " 

The  following  is  so  spirited  and  so  nearly 
correct  that  it  deserves  a  special  mention — 

Gratia  cum  nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet 
Ducere  nuda  chores. 

"  Gratia,  with  the  nymphs  and  her  two 
sisters,  has  the  audacity  to  conduct  choruses 
in  a  nude  condition." 

Very  similar  is  the  version  of  Chaucer's 
line  about  his  "  Doctor  of  Phisik  " — 

Anon  he  gave  the  sick  man  his  bote. 

Bote^  of  course,  means  remedy,  cure;  it 
appears  in  the  modern  form  hoot,  as  part  of 
such  words  booty,  bootless.  But  the  boy  w^ho 
rendered  it  "  Sometimes  he  kicked  the  sick 
man "  had  obviously  another  meaning  of 
boot  in  his  mind. 

A  W' ell-known  German  in  England  was 
similarly  misled.  Forgetting  that  swindle  in 
English  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  the 
German  schwindehi  (to  be  dizzy),  he  answered 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  health  of  his  wife  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  Ach,  she  finds  herself 
not  good  yet  !  When  she  does  not  lie,  she 
swindles  !  " 

Punctuation,  again,  is  a  terrible  snare  to 
the  unwary.  We  have  seen  a  blind  man 
whose  notice-board  ran  thus  :  "  Pity  my 
sorrows.  I  w^as  made  blind  by  a  piece 
of  mortar  discharged  from  four  London 
infirmaries."  There  is  also  to  be  seen  an 
advertisement  to  this  effect:  "To  the  fat.  A 
valuable  pamphlet  has  been  written  showing 
how  without  any  danger  to  the  system  obesity 
will  be  cured  and  sent  post-free  for  sixpence." 

It  is  things  like  this  that  bring  an 
occasional  cheering  ray  to  the  darkness  of 
a  schoolmaster's  life.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
mistakes  he  has  bo  correct,  like  the  boys  he 
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has  to  meet,  are  dull,  humdrum,  and  un- 
inspiring. Hard  as  he  works,  his  results  are 
poor  and  his  diligence  wins  no  credit.  He 
is  too  often  regarded  as  a  luxurious  idler, 
fattening  on  the  pains  of  others.  Even  the 
boys  do  not  believe  in  his  devotion  to  toil. 
For  instance,  a  master  of  our  acquaintance, 
tired  of  the  stupidity  and  disorder  of  a  certain 
young  hopeful,  set  him  to  write  an  essay 
on  the  causes  of  his  failures.  The  boy's 
summary  of  the  case  ran  as  follows  :  "I 
don't  know  why  I  am  always  getting  into 
trouble.     If  -I  talk,  I  am  punished  ;  if  I  eat 


in  school,  a  master  catches  me  and  punishes 
me  again.  Wherever  I  go,  a  master  seems 
always  on  the  look-out  to  catch  me.  I 
suppose  this  is  because  Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do !  " 

However,  the  teacher  has  his  merits,  for, 
as  an  essay  in  my  possession  says  :  "He 
combs  his  hair  and  dresses  himself  well,  he 
is  always  tidy,  while  others  are  working  hard, 
dressing  dirty  cloths.  Some  of  those  who 
are  working  get  dirty,  but  a  teacher  bas  a 
very  happy  life,  for  his  not  working  anything 
with  his  hand." 


YOUNG   AND   OLD. 


I^H,  the  new"borii  Moon  is  a  wild  young  thing, 

^    In  the  glimmer  o'  nights  she  goes  junketing. 

And  a  rakish  tip  of  a  horn  you'll  see 

Cocked  out  of  a  cloud  coquettishly. 

'Mid  misty  curtains  she'll  peep  and  pry, 

Just  lift  a  corner  and  wink  an  eye, 

Or  blow  a  kiss  at  a  Leonid, 

(5he  will,  though  she'll  never  confess  she  did  !) 

Play  hide-and-seek  with  the  Little  Bear, 

Till  they  upset  Cassiopeia's  chair; 

Or  buckle  the  Bull  to  Charles's  Wain, 

For  a  trip  to  the  Pole  and  back  again. 

You  never  can  tell  what  pranks  she'll  play, 

When  the  minx  is  out  of  the  light  o'  day. 

The  full  round  Moon  is  a  matron  stately. 

The  floor  of  heaven  she  treads  sedately. 

To  wink,  she  says,  shows  want  of  breeding— 

A  most  unmaidenly  proceeding; 

She  wouldn't  dream  of  blowing  kisses. 

And  disapproves  of  pert  young  misses. 


A  fig  for  her  frown  I    5he  has  had  her  fling. 
Give  me  my  sly  young  slip  of  a  thing. 

ERNEST    BLAKE. 


MISS   MARSDEN^S   COUNTRY  VISIT. 


By   M.    M.    OYLER. 


ISS  MARSDEN 
settled  herself 
comfortablj  in 
her  corner  of 
the  railway- 
carriage,  patted 
her  hak,  put  her 
feet  on  the  foot- 
warmer,  then, 
smoothing  her 
travelling  -  rug, 
"  Isn't  it  horrid  ?  "    she  asked. 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  Far  from  being  horrid, 
I  must  confess  to  rather  liking  it.  The 
colours  aren't  nearly  so  crude  as  those  in  my 
rug,  and  I  like  the  narrow  stripes  ;  mine  I 
consider  too  wide  to  be  in  altogether  good 
taste.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

Miss  Marsden  wavered  between  a  smile 
and  a  pout,  undecided  which  it  should  be. 
Happily,  the  smile  won.  If  there  is  one  thing 
in  this  world  of  ours  more  adorable  than 
Miss  Marsden's  pout,  it  is  her  smile.  It  has 
one  dimple  at  the  north-east  corner  of  her 
mouth  and  another  at  the  north-west,  and 
the  extra  special  smile  for  best  occasions  has 
two  tiny  cues  lurking  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  her  dainty  little  chin.  But  they 
do  not  appear  when  it  is  only  an  everyday 
smile,  as  in  this  instance  ;  her  ordinary  smile, 
however,  usually  works  havoc  enough  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  man. 

I  am  rather  a  connoisseur  of  the  smiles  of 
Miss  Marsden,  having  made  a  careful  study 
of  them  since  the  day  she  put  her  hair  up, 
some  three  years  ago  ;  and  in  three  years,  if 
you  have  any  aptitude  for  the  game,  you  can 
learn  a  good  deal. 

"  I  sometimes  think,"  she  remarked 
severely,  having,  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts,  got  the  smile  under  control,  "  that 
you  are  one  of  the  most  irritating  men  I 
have  ever  met.  I'm  never  altogether  certain 
whether  you  always  wilfully  misunderstand 
me,  so  that  I  ought  to  be  furious,  or  if  you 
are  naturally  very  obtuse  and  really  deserve 
my  pity." 

"  Don't  let  there  be  any  uncertainty  in 
your  mind  on  that  point  in  future,"  I  said. 
"  Of  course,  I  deserve  all  the  pity  you  possess 
in    that  hard   little  heart  of   yours,  always 


supposing  you  own  such  a  thing,  which  I 
must  say  at  times  I  rather  doubt." 

"In  any  case,"  Miss  Marsden  remarked, 
"it  is  not  good  manners  to  interrupt  me 
when  I'm  speaking.  You  know  I  wasn't 
talking  about  my  rug." 

"  I  wonder  why  I  am  supposed  to  be 
able  to  read  your  thoughts?  "-I  remarked 
musingly.  "  You  were  certainly  looking  at 
your  rug,  so  not  unnaturally  I  thought  you 
were  talking  about  it." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  didn't,  really  " — showing 
two  of  the  dimples — "  and  no  one  could 
possibly  like  my  rug  better  than  yours — it's 
perfectly  hideous  !  " 

"  Well,  if  you  want  my  honest  opinion  on 
it,"  I  said,  "  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  horrid.  I  only  said  I  liked  it  to  put  you 
at  your  ease,  because  I  thought  you  seemed 
rather  depressed  about  it.  Personally,  it  is 
not  a  rug  I  should  have  chosen  myself.  I 
prefer  one  dark  all  over,  with  a  nice  plaid  on 
the  reverse  side." 

Miss  Marsden  examined  her  rug  reflec- 
tively. 

"  I  really  think,"  she  said,  "  that  this  is 
the  first  time,  in  all  the  years  I've  known 
you,  that  you  have  ever  given  me  your 
honest  opinion  on  any  subject.  I  imagined, 
of  course,  you  had  one  somewhere,  but  I 
was  beginning  to  doubt  its  ever  making  its 
appearance  during  my  lifetime." 

"Which  goes  to  prove,"  I  answered,  "that 
the  watched  pot  does  boil  sometimes,  despite 
of  the  proverb's  assertion  to  the  contrary." 

There  was  a  conversational  gap  of  three 
minutes  after  this — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
train  was  keeping  its  scheduled  time,  and 
my  calculations,  always  a  httle  hazy  and 
uncertain,  based  on  the  distance  separating 
the  telegraph  posts,  were  correct. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  remarked — 

"  By  the  way,  if  you  were  not  alluding  to 
your  rug,  when  I  was  so  unmannerly  as  to 
interrupt  you,  what  were  you  going  to  say — 
what  was  the  end  of  your  sentence  going 
to  be  ?  " 

Miss  Marsden  was  busily  engaged  with  a 
small  pair  of  tongs  and  a  large  box  of 
chocolates,  with  which  I  had  supplied  her 
at    our    last     stopping-place.     It    was    an 
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engrossing  pastime,  and  she  did  not  reply 
for  some  time  ;  then  she  said — 

"  On  thinking  it  over,  I  have  decided  not 
to  finish  it.     Have  another  chocolate  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks,"  I  rephed,  waving  it  aside, 
and  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  way.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  what  was  horrid.  I  might  even 
be  able  to  alter  it." 

"  No  "  —  emphatically  —  "  you  couldn't 
possibly,  and,  anyhow,  I'm  not  going  to  tell 

you," 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  I  said  confidently — 
"  you  are  going  to  tell  me  in  less  than  five 
minutes." 

Miss  Marsden  gave  me  a  look  of  scorn, 
took  up  the  morning  paper  and  began 
studying  "  Houses  for  Sale  and  Wanted  " 
with  a  great  show  of  mterest. 

"  You  will  tell  me,"  I  continued, ''  because, 
if  you  don't,  I  shall  finish  the  sentence  in  my 
own  way,  which,  after  all,  was  probably  very 
much  what  you  were  going  to  say  when  I 
interrupted  you  ;  and  now,  on  thinking  it 
over,  you've  decided  it  was  rather  a  forward 
thing  to  say." 

"  It  was  not !  " — indignantly.  ''  No  one 
could  construe  it  into  anything  approaching 
forwardness  ;  it  is  entirely  your  own  idea  " 
— disappearing  again  behind  the  newspaper's 
"  Domestic  Servants  Wanted  "  this  time. 

"Well,  of  course,  I  can't  be  absolutely 
positive,"  I  murmured,  "  but  I  fancy  the 
completed  sentence  would  have  been  some- 
thing like  this :  '  Isn't  it  horrid  that  we  haven't 
got  the  carriage  to  ourselves  ?  '  " 

Miss  Marsden  emerged  in  great  haste  from 
behind  her  paper  and  glanced  hurriedly  at 
our  fellow-passenger,  who  was,  however, 
entirely  absorbed  in  a  novelette  of  the  most 
lurid  description.  Eeassured  on  that  point, 
she  remarked  loftily — 

"  It  was  nothing  in  the  least  like  it." 

"  So  you  say,"  I  admitted  ;  "  but  I  think, 
all  the  same,  it  is  rather  suspicious  that  you 
will  not  say  what  you  intended  saying,  now 
that  you've  cooled  down  and  reflected." 

"  Cooled  down  from  what,"  she  demanded 
furiously — "the  excitement  of  meeting  you  ?  " 

"  The  excitement  of  railway  travelling,"  I 
suggested.  "Put  it  that  way — it  sounds 
better." 

"  I  think  " — frigidly — "  your  conceit  sur- 
passes that  of  anyone  I  ever  met.  If  you 
really  are  inquisitive  enough  to  want  to  know 
w^hat  I  was  going  to  say,  it  was  :  '  Isn't  it 
horrid  to  have  to  travel  a  long  way  with 
only  dull  people  to  talk  to  ? '" 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  ;  "  I  knew  you'd 
tell  me." 


"  How  detestable  you  are  !  I  do  hate 
people  who  say  '  I  knew  you  would.'  " 

"  So  do  I,"  I  agreed  amiably.  "  But  you 
don't  hate  me,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  do" — energetically  —  "  I  do  really ! " 

"  Yery  well,"  I  said,  "  then  we'll  decide 
you  do,  and  just  try  to  make  the  best  of  an 
unpleasant  position." 

Miss  Marsden's  smile  won  easily  this  time, 
and  we  made  it  up  over  the  chocolate  box. 

"I  had  no  idea,"  I  remarked  presently, 
"  that  you  knew  the  Steevenses." 

"  Nor  had  I.     Wlio  are  they  ?  " 

"  Then  you're  not  going  to  stay  with 
them  ?  "  I  said.  "  I  imagined  you  were  on 
your  way  there  ;  they're  having  a  big  shoot 
and  house-party,  and  so  on.  Then  you're 
not  going  to  Belton  ?  " 

"  But  I  am,"  she  replied.  "  I'm  going  to 
stay  with  my  aged  godmother.  Miss  Fenton, 
and  lead  the  simple  country  life.  You  look 
incredulous.  Is  it  my  having  a  godmother 
you  doubt,  or  my  ability  to  lead  the  simple 
life  ? " 

"Neither,"  I  replied.  "I  feel  confident 
you  really  have  a  godmother,  and,  as  to 
leading  the  simple  life,  I  think  anything 
Miss  Marsden  elects  to  do  beyond  criticism. 
Shall  you  be  a  big  party  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  not  a  party  at  all.  I 
will  explain  exactly  what  it  will  be  like — 
milk  puddings  at  every  meal,  cribbage  after 
dinner  in  the  evenings,  bed  at  nine-thirty, 
family  prayers  every  morning — you  know  the 
style  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  doubtfully,  "  I  know 
the  sort  of  idea.  But  aren't  you  rather  out 
of  the  picture  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  " — in  an  aggrieved  voice 
— "  that  unless  I  spend  every  minute  at 
theatres,  dances,  and  amusements,  you  think 
I  can't  possibly  be  happy." 

"  Which  shows  how  even  one's  best  friends 
misjudge  one,"  I  remarked  sympathetically. 
"  Probably,  quite  unknown  to  us,  you  would 
ma.ke  a  splendid  nun." 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
of  Miss  Marsden's  plan  of  rusticating  for  a 
time.  It  was  sometimes  next  to  impossible 
to  get  her  alone,  even  for  a  moment,  when 
she  was  in  town,  and  just  lately  Jack  Fenwick 
had  been  a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  always  dangling 
round  her  and  apparently  never  out  of  the 
house.  Whenever  I  called,  he  was  there.  I 
know  nothing  against  the  man  except  that 
he  is  six-feet-two  and  not  bad-looking.  I 
don't  know  anything  specially  in  his  favour ; 
the  annoying  part  of  it  is  that  Miss  Marsden 
seemed  to  rather  like  his  company.     So,  on 


"Just  in  time  to  bear  Ijer  greeted  by  a  big  nmo.' 
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the  whole,  I  approved  of  the  simple  life 
idea,  and  meant  to  make  the  most  of  my 
opportunities  of  enjoying  her  society. 

"  How  long  are  you  staying  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  week  probably.     You'll  come  over  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  honoured,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  we  may  as  well  arrange  now.  Let 
me  see — to-day's  Tuesday." 

"  To-morrow  would  suit  me  better,"  I  put 
in.  "  You  see,  I  don't  arrive  till  five-thirty 
this  evening,  which  won't  give  me  much 
time." 

"  To-morrow's  Wednesday,"  she  w^ent  on, 
quite  unmoved.  "Shall  we  say  Thursday 
afternoon  .^  " 

"No,  to-morrow,"  I  answered  —  "to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Oh,  very  well ! " — shrugging  her  shoulders 
resignedly.     "  Not  too  early." 

"  About  eleven  o'clock,  and  you're  not  to 
be  out  milking  cows,  or  digging  potatoes, 
or  whatever  form  of  recreation  you  intend 
taking,"  I  reminded  her.  I  have  known 
Miss  Marsden  not  punctilious  in  keeping 
engagements. 

"  Hurrah  !  Here  we  are  at  last !  "  said 
Miss  Marsden  suddenly,  jumping  up  with 
great  energy.  "  It  hasn't  seemed  half  such  a 
long  journey  as  I  thought  it  would  be." 

This,  from  her,  was  quite  a  pretty  speech, 
and  it  set  me  collecting  her  belongings  with 
a  feeling  of  elation  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  cause — evidently  the  country  air  was 
going  to  have  its  effect !  Having  possessed 
myself  of  her  big  coat,  rug,  golf  clubs,  and 
dressing-bag,  I  staggered  out  after  her  just 
in  time  to  hear  her  greeted  by  a  big  man  in 
motor  kit  who  proved  to  be  Jack  Fenwick. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Not  frozen,  I  hope  ?  The  train's  beastly 
late.  I'll  see  about  your  luggage.  Don't 
stand  and  get  cold  ;  the  car's  waiting.*  You 
run  and  hop  in.  Hullo,  Martin  !  How  are 
you  ?  Staying  with  the  Steevenses,  aren't 
you  ?  You  must  come  and  look  us  up.  Three 
trunks  and  a  hat-box  ?     All  right — I'll  find 


them."  And  off  he  bustled.  I  followed 
Miss  Marsden  to  the  car  mth  as  much 
dignity  as  my  encumbered  state  permitted  ; 
then,  having  been  relieved  of  my  burdens 
by  the  chauffeur,  I  turned  to  Miss  Marsden 
and  said — 

"  What's  he  doing  here  ?  " 

"Who  — the  chauffeur?  S-sh  —  he'll 
hear  !  "  she  answered,  taking  care,  however, 
to  avoid  meeting  my  eye. 

"  You  know  perfectly  well,"  I  rejoined, 
"  that  I  was  not  referring  to  the  chauffeur." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Fenwick, 
then  !  "  she  replied,  as  she  climbed  in  and 
arranged  the  rug.  "  He's  staying  with  Miss 
Fenton.  Surely  I  told  you  he  was  her 
nephew  ? " 

"No,"  I  said  rather  bitterly,  "you  told 
me  everything  else  about  your  visit,  but 
forgot  to  mention  that." 

At  that  moment  Jack  Fenwick  came 
fussing  back.  Why  was  the  fellow  always 
in  such  a  beastly  hurry  ? 

"That's  right.  Comfy?"  he  said, 
arranging  in  a  quite  unnecessary  manner, 
I  thought,  the  rug  round  Miss  Marsden* 
"  Come  over  and  see  us,  won't  you, 
Martin?" 

"  I'm  afraid "  I  began. 

"  He  is  coming  over  to-morrow,"  put  in 
Miss  Marsden. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  able  to,  after 
all,"  I  said  feebly.  But  my  remarks  were 
drowned  in  the  noise  made  by  the  chauffeur 
starting  the  car. 

"  Good  night !  "  shouted  Fenwick  cheerily. 
"  See  you  to-morrow." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Miss  Marsden  sweetly. 
Then  she  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  car  and 
gave  me  the  famous  look,  the  one  with 
all  the  dimples  in  it.  "  Then  you'll  come 
to-morrow  at  eleven  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said  firmly,  as  the  car  began 
moving,  "  I  shall  not." 

But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  know  per- 
fectly well,  and  she  knows  too,  that  /  shall/ 


LOVE    LIES    BLEEDING. 


I    OVE  lies  bleeding,  Love  lies  bleeding, 
*-^    Wounded  by  the  rose's  thorn. 
All  the  world  is  sighing,  sighing. 
Is  Love  dying?     Is  Love  dying? 
Will  Love  leave  us  thus  forlorn? 


Love  still  liveth,  Love  still  liveth, 
Though  Love's  heart  the  wound  did  prove; 

If  each  herb  of  healing  faileth, 

What  availeth?    What  availeth  ? 
Time  will  heal  the  wounds  of  Love. 


BARBARA    DRUMMOND, 


How  Long  Jim  Lost  His  Beauty. 


By    EDWARD    F.    SPENCE. 


HE  old  man  was 
sitting  in  the  boat, 
bunched  up,  his 
face  ahnost  hidden 
in  huge  gnarled 
hands.  He  looked 
up  at  the  sound  of 
footsteps. 

"Hallo,    Jim! 

What's  the  matter?" 

"  Thirst,  sir.    My 

throat,  in  a  manner  o'  speaking,  feels  as  if 

it  'ad  been  rubbed  with  bath  brick." 

"  You  can't  be  thirsty  ;  you  had  quarts 
and  quarts  of  beer  last  night  at  the  sing- 
song." 

*' Good''Evings,"  said  the  old  man,  "you 
young  gen'lemen  never  gets  to  know  the 
world  !  The  more  you'm  drinks  o'  nights, 
the  more  you'm  thirsty  in  the  mornin'.  I 
allow  I  did  'ave  a   bit   o'  beer   last  night, 

but " 

"  Was  it  you,  Jim,  who  put  all  the  clocks 
back  so  that  the  inn  closed  at  half-past  ten 
instead  of  ten  ?  There'd  have  been  great 
trouble  if  the  policeman  had  looked  in." 

A  laugh  gradually  evolved  itself  from  the 
old  man,  beginning  by  a  vibration  of  his 
great  feet,  passing  in  a  ripple  up  the  long, 
shrunken  legs,  that  looked  thin  in  the  well- 
worn  corduroys,  causing  ruuibles  under  the 
ragged  blue  jersey,  and  at  last  reaching  the 
crafty  aged  face,  making  the  huge  jaw  open 
and  show  big  yellow  teeth,  and  bringing  a 
gleam  into  faded  eyes  which  seemed  on  bad 
terms  with  one  another. 

"  Bless  yer,  sir,"  he  said,  "  we  knew  'e 
was  a-goin'  to  be  up  at  the  village.  George 
Jenkins  and  friend  wot  couldn'  come  to  the 
sing-song  'ad  a  little  hamicable  scrap  at  'arf- 
pas'  nine,  a-purpose  to  keep  'im  out  of  the 
way,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  'appy  festivities." 
The  "  'appy  festivities "  were  a  kind  of 
free-and-easy  in  the  tap-room  of  the  little 
inn  which  had  a  lease  of  the  fishing  rights 
over  the  big  reservoir.  Some  of  the  anglers 
staying  at  "  The  Spotted  Trout  "  had  invited 
the  half-dozen  professional  fishermen  and 
their  womenfolk  and  the  servants  of  the  inn. 
There  had  been  uncouth  step  dances  by  the 
rustics,  and  songs   and   choruses — songs  of 
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vast  length  and  most  edifying  in  character, 
that  might  have  been  written  by  missionaries 
or  Sunday-school  teachers  or  "Self-Help" 
Smiles.  It  is  a  rather  noticeable  feature 
of  the  English  humbler  classes  that  the 
songs  which  one  hears  in  country  inns  are 
almost     always     quite     decent,    whilst    in 

France However,    these    observations 

are  interrupting  the  story. 

"  Look  here,  Jim,"  said  the  angler,  "  you 
men  had  half  an  hour's  more  beer  than  we 
counted  on,  and  you  don't  deserve  anything 
for  a  thirst  which  you  got  by  humbugging 
with  the  clock.  Still,  it's  a  veiy  hot  day. 
You  can  row  me  quietly  across  the  lake, 
and  I'll  troll  a  couple  of  minnows  ;  we  might 
pick  up  a  big  trout  on  the  way.  I  dare  say 
there'll  be  a  bit  of  a  breeze  off  Cow  Point, 
for  the  cut  in  the  hills  is  making  a  suck  of 
wind.  Then  we'll  drift  and  try  a  fly  ;  but 
before  we  start  drifting,  we'll  get  out  of  the 
boat  and  go  up  to  '  The  George  the  Third,' 
and  you  can  have  some  beer.  But  there's 
a  condition,"  continued  the  angler,  stepping 
into  the  boat.  "  You'll  have  to  earn  your 
beer  by  telling  me  a  good  story  as  we  go 
along.  You  must  tell  me  how  you  got  your 
left  eye  damaged." 

Jim  looked  a  bit  crestfallen.  He  was 
called  "  Long  Jim  "  on  account  of  his  height ; 
he  must  have  been  about  six  feet  two,  but, 
owing  to  age — for  he  was  something  past 
seventy — and  constant  stooping  over  the 
sculls,  he  only  stood  six  feet.  His  left  eye, 
though  useful,  was  by  no  means  ornamental ; 
it  was  bloodshot,  had  a  fixed  sort  of  stare, 
and  always  refused  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  right. 

"  I  don'  care  to  talk  about  that,"  he  replied 
in  rather  a  sulky  tone.  However,  a  few 
seconds  later,  after  the  angler  had  got  into 
the  boat  and  stated  firmly  that  there  would 
be  no  beer  unless  he  told  the  story  about  the 
eye.  Long  Jim  said  thoughtfully  :  "I  don' 
exac'ly  know  why  I  shouldn'  tell  'ow  it 
'appened.  It's  a  bit  ao-ain'  me  ;  still,  I  come 
out  top  in  the  hend,  and  as  for  Bill  'Utchings, 
he's  dead  long  ago,  and,  seein'  the  way  he 
lived,  I  should  think  at  this  minit,  if  'e  'ad 
a  barrel  of  beer  in  front  of  'im,  he'd  get  to 
the  end  of  it  in  'arf  an  'our." 
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The  old  man  pushed  off  the  clumsy 
fifteen-foot  boat,  and  the  angler,  an  ordinary- 
looking  middle-aged  man,  began  arranging 
his  tackle.  Long  Jim  rowed  very  quietly 
and  slowly,  in  a  jerky  manner  that  would 
have  shocked  a  stylist.  After  he  had  gone 
a  few  yards,  he  gave  a  cough  or  two  and 
started. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  print  an 
accurate  idea  of  his  speech.  As  a  linguist, 
he  was  somewhat  of  the  chameleon  order, 
taking  colour  from  almost  every  angler 
who  employed  him.  He  had  been  born 
in  the  West  country  and  lived  there  till 
middle  age,  when  he  was  transplanted  to 
the  East  coast  to  act  a,s  boatman  on  the 
large  reservoir  at  Fenford.  All  that  can  be 
done  to  reproduce  his  style  is  to  adopt  a 
mitigated  kind  of  phonetic  spelling,  mitigated, 
for  an  exact  reproduction  would  be  almost 
unintelligible  to  strangers. 

"  About  ten  year  ago,  shortly  after  I  come 
to  these  parts,  and  before  I  didn'  know  all 
about  trout-fishin',  Bill  'Utchings  'ad  as 
customer  a  ole  gen'leman  very  keen  on 
fishin',  but  so  clumsy  as  you  never  saw.  In 
a  manner  of  speakiu',  'e  could  no  more  cast 
a  fly  than  'e  could  cast  a  brass  moniment ; 
so  'e  used  to  troll  up  and  down  the  deeps 
with  Bill  'Utchings  and  a  minnow,  and  now 
and  then  catch  one  of  them  big  cannibal  fish 
wot  won't  rise  to  a  fly.  One  day,  when  'e 
was  comin'  along — it  was  'ot  weather  like  this, 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  water  was 
fair  sweatin'  with  the  'eat — somethin'  big 
took  'is  baifc ;  'e  'ad  a  'ard  fight,  got  it  close 
to  the  boat,  and  then  saw  it  was  a  pike— 
vermin,  they  calls  'em  about  'ere. 

"  But,  bless  you,  a  pike  is  a  fine  fish,  'e  is, 
and  I  used  to  like  the  pike-fishin',  I  did, 
up  to  twelve  year  ago,  much  more  than 
fiddlin'  about  with  these  little  bits  of  trouts. 
Well,  'e  got  the  fish  near  the  boat,  and  ole 
Bill,  'e  got  out  'is  gaff,  when  suddenly  the 
line  flew  back — the  gut  was  bit  through  by 
the  pike,  which  'ave  wunnerful  teeth.  Look 
out,  sir  !  Look  out,  sir  !  "  At  that  moment 
the  stone  laid  upon  a  coil  of  the  line  fell ; 
the  angler  grasped  the  right-hand  rod  and 
struck. 

"  Weed,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can't  pull  it 
in  ;  you'll  have  to  back  the  boat."  Whilst 
the  angler  was  getting  in  his  tackle  and 
rearranging  matters,  Long  Jim  rested  on 
his  sculls,  which  really  were  sea- boat  oars 
cut  down,  and  lifted  up  his  shabby  jersey, 
and,  after  fumbling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
took  out  something,  put  it  into  his  vast 
cavern  of  a  mouth  and  began  to  chump. 


Every  angler,  on  the  first  occasion  when  he 
saw  this  manoeuvre,  was  surprised  and,  in  a 
way,  disappointed  to  discover  that  the 
hidden  something  was  merely  a  lump  of 
sugar  and  not  a  piece  of  rank  black  tobacco. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  a  man  of  such  a 
type  neither  smoked  nor  chewed.  For  Long 
Jim  looked  a  most  bloodthirsty  fellow,  with 
his  shaggy  black  eyebrows,  now  grizzled,  his 
bristling  grey  moustache  and  huge  teeth  and 
general  air  of  subdued  ferocity.  Even  his 
peculiarly  bland  manner  of  speech  did  not 
prevent  you  from  conjuring  up  visions  of 
him  as  a  pirate,  drinking  rum,  chewing 
cavendish,  wearing  a  waistband  full  of 
pistols,  sailing  the  high  seas  with  the  Black 
Jack  up  aloft,  doing  deeds  of  appalling 
cruelty  quite  callously,  and  breaking  human 
necks  as  unconcernedly  as  he  broke  those 
of  the  sizeable  trout,  assisting  captives  to  walk 
the  plank,  pleasantly  assuring  them  that 
a  dip  in  the  water  would  be  agreeable  in 
the  hot  weather,  and  warning  them  to 
walk  straight  so  as  not  to  abridge  needlessly 
their  short  lives.  After  a  few  minutes,  he 
began  rowing  and  talking  again. 

"  The  ole  gen'leman,"  he  said,  "  was 
mighty  excited  over  that  pike,  and  made  Bill 
row  'im  up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  lake 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  a  half-pound  trout 
trailin'  after  the  boat ;  but  nothin'  touched  it 
except  weeds.  Bill  fed  'im  up  with  tales  of 
pike  ;  'e  saw  a  soft  job  in  it,  meanin'  to  get 
some  floats  and  live-bait  tackle,  and  make  'im 
go  a-bungin' — that's  wot  we  always  call 
live-bait  in'." 

"What  good  would  that  be  to  Bill?" 
asked  the  angler.  The  old  man  laughed 
with  a  very  sly  air. 

"  You  see,  sir,  this  'ot  weather  it's  much 
pleasanter  to  sit  still  at  anchor,  like  a 
gen'leman,  and  watch  a  float,  particularly  if 
there's  a  bit  o'  beer  with  you,  than  to  row  a 
'eavy  boat  up  a.nd  down  in  the  sunshine.  So 
Bill  'ad  his  way,  and  for  nearly  a  week  they 
bunged  'ard,  usin'  big  bait  so  as  not  to 
catch  the  trout  ;  but  the  ole  gen'leman  'e 
never  'ad  a  run." 

"I  suppose  there  are  not  many  pike  here  ?  " 

"Yery  few  now,  sir,  and  not  very  many 
then  ;  but  it  was  full  of  'em  when  I  came — 
'ardly  room  for  'em  to  wag  their  tails 
without  'itting  one  another.  I  was  brought 
'ere  to  get  'em  down,  and  wot  with  nettin' 
and  trimmers  and  snares,  in  the  spring, 
we  killed  thousands,  for  I  knows  all  about 
pike-fishin',  and  wot  I  don'  know  about  pike- 
fishin'  nobody  know^s.  Well,  sir,  the  next 
Monday,  just  after  breakfast,  when  all  the 
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men  was  about  the  landiii'-place,  the  ole 
gea'lemaii — a  werry  nice  ole  gen'leman  'e  was, 
a  bit  'ot  with  'is  tongue,  bat  still  quite  a 
gen'leman,  wot  would  always  tell  any  one  of 
us  'oo  'appened  to  push  off  'is  boat  or  passed 
the  time  of  day  to  'im  to  get  a  pint  o'  beer. 

" '  Well,'  'e  says,  says  'e  to  the  men, 
'  boys,'  'e  says,  '  Bill  'Utchings  'ere  is  a 
'umbug.  'E  says  there's  a  big  pike  in  this  'ere 
bit  o'  damp,  and  I  don'  believe  it.  I  would 
like  to  'ave  a  big  pike  and  'ave  'im  set  up — 
a  big  pike  'e  looks  a  'andsome  fish.' 

"  Then  Bill  'e  spoke  up  and  'e  says,  '  Look 
'ere,  guv'nor,'  'e  says,  '  you  ask  the  ole 
vermin  'unter.'  With  that  he  winks  at  me 
— just  like  his  imperence. 

"  '  'Go's  the  vermin  'unter  ?  '  asks  the  ole 
gen'leman. 

" '  Why,  Long  Jim,'  repHes  two  or  three 
of  the  men. 

"  '  We  calls  'im  the  vermin  'unter,'  says 
George  'Arris,  '  because,  before  'e  come  'ere, 
'e  only  caught  pike  and  roach  and  perch,  and 
trash  like  that.  That's  why  'e  was  brought 
'ere,  not  because  'e  knows  anythin'  about 
trout,  nor  never  will.' 

"  This  nettled  me  a  bit,"  continued  Long 
Jim.  "  '  Wot  Bill  says  is  true,'  says  I,  *  though 
that  don'  often  'appen,  and  George  'Arris  is 
a  foul-mouthed  beast.  Though  I  'ave  killed 
thousands,  there's  several  pike  in  the  lake,  and 
big  'uns.  You  may  take  that  from  me,  sir, 
for  I  knows  all  about  pike-fishin',  and  wot  I 
don'  know  about  pike-fishin'  nobody  knows. 
An'  very  fine  fish  they  are,  not  like  these 
little  trouts,  wot's  only  fit  to  be  used  for  bait.' 

" '  I'd  like  to  'ave  one,'  says  the  ole 
gen'leman.  '  Look  'ere,  boys,  if  any  of  you 
catches  a  pike  over  twenty  poun'  weight 
during  the  week,  I'll  give  'im  five  poun' 
for  it.' 

"Bill  and  me  looked  at  one  another. 
'E  was  a  very  sharp  man,  was  Bill,  very 
sharp,  and  'is  face  look  as  deep  as  a  mine. 

"'Bub  there  is  one  condition,'  says  the 
ole  gen'leman  ;  '  it's  got  to  be  caught  fair 
anglin' — no  nets  nor  trimmers  nor  snares, 
but  fair  'ook  and  line.' 

"Now,  I  guess  Bill  sor  me  glance 
involunt'ry  towards  the  place  we  calls  Shag 
Point,  because  o'  the  cormorants,  as  you 
calls  'em,  wot  comes  there." 

"  Where's  that  ?  "  interrupted  the  angler. 

"  It's  a  bit  east  of  'Ansaw  Bay,  where 
there  used  to  be  a  lot  of  'erons — they  calls 
'em  'ansaws  over  'ere." 

"  Why  did  you  glance  that  way  ?  "  asked 
the  angler. 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  knew  there  was  a  big  pike 


used  to  lie  on  the  shallers  there,  a  pike  well 
over  twenty  poun',  a-baskin'  in  the  sun. 

"  Bill,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  must 
'ave  seen  me  glance  that  way,  for  'e  give 
riie  a  wink,  a  deep  wink,  and  looked  as  if  'e 
knew  as  much  as  a  member  o'  Parliment. 
Oh,  'e  was  a  deep  one,  was  Bill.  'E's  dead 
now,  but,  judgin'  by  the  way  'e  lived,  if  'e 
'ad  a  barrel  of  beer  in  front  of  'im  at  this 
minit ■" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  that,"  interrupted 
the  angler. 

"Well,  after  the  ole  gen'leman  'ad  gone 
back  to  the  inn.  Bill  comes  and  edges 
me  away  from  the  other  chaps.  '  Five  poun' 
is  a  lot  of  money,'  'e  says  ;  '  it  would  buy 
enough  beer  for  you  to  swim  your  boat  in.' 

" '  Thank  you,'  says  I,  '  but  I  'ope  as  I 
shall  put  it  to  a  better  use.'  For  I  thought  to 
myself  as  the  money  was  as  good  as  in  my 
pocket,  for  I  knows  all  about  pike-fishin,' 
and  wot  I  don'  know  about  pike-fishin' 
nobody  knows,  though  Bill  knew  more  than 
the  others,  because  'e  'ad  'elped  me  to  get 
hout  the  pike.  Well,  Bill,  'e  puts  on  a 
most  affable  smile  and  'e  says  quite  pleasant — 

" '  Of  course  I  know.  Long  Jim,  as  you 
knows  more  about  vermin  than  1  does,  but, 
still,  I  might  get  'old  of  the  big  pike  up  that 
way  before  you  do.'  And  'e  nodded  'is  'ead 
toward  Shag  Point.  '  Don'  you  try  to  drink 
your  beer  before  it's  in  your  pot,'  'e  says, 
laughing. 

"  Naterally  I  felt  a  bit  down-'earted, 
because  'e  knew  'ow  to  snare  a  pike  all  right. 
I  taught  'im  'ow." 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  to  be  caught  fair 
angling,  not  with  a  snare,"  said  the  angler. 

"  Fair  hanglin',"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
rumbly  laugh,  "  with  a  'ook  and  line.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  catch  'im  by  singin' 
psalms  to  'im  !  'E  would  lie  there  in  the 
shallers  if  it  was  'ot — only  if  it  was  very  'ot — 
a-gently  waggin'  'is  tail  like  a  ole  gen'leman 
before  a  coal  fire  in  winter-time  ;  and  you'd 
see  a  'ole  shoal  of  little  fish  round  'im 
a-playin'  'op-scotch,  knowin'  as  'ow  'e 
wouldn't  feed  till  it  was  evenin',  and  then 
'e'd  go  to  the  deeps  somewhere  in  fifty  foot 
of  water,  where  'unting  for  'im  would  be  like 
lookin'  for  one  'erring  in  a  shoal.  Of  course 
we  meant  to  snare  'im  ;  there  weren't  no 
other  way. 

" '  Now,'  says  Bill,  '  I  ain't  no  gambler 
myself,  and  I'd  sooner  'ave  two  poun'  ten 
certin  than  a  chanst  of  five  poun'.' 

"  You  see,  sir,  it  so  'appened  as  I'd  lost  a 
'arf  dollar  the  week  before  wot  a  gen'leman 
told  me  to  put  on  a  'orse  which  'e  says  must 
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win,  an'  it  didn't  even  start ;  so  I  felt  a  bit 
cautious.  'Wot  I  suggests,'  sajs  Bill,  Ms 
that  we  shares  that  five  poun'  'ooever  catch 
that  fish.' 

"  '  And  'ow,'  says  I,  *  are  jou  goin'  to  'elp  ? ' 
'  Well,'  says  Bill  to  me,  '  the  other  fellers 
will  all  think  you'm  the  likely  one  to  get  a 
fish,  and  they'll  'ang  about  and  watch  you 
all  the  time,  and  either  pervent  you'm 
catchin'  'im,  or,  when  you'm  got  'im,  make 
you  share  all  round  by  threatenin'  to  tell 
the  old  gen'leman  'ow  you  caught  'im.' 

"  Now,  I  'adn't  thought  of  that,"  says  the 
old  man,  "  but  there  was  'eaps  o'  truth  in  it. 

"'Now,'  «ays  Bill  to  me,  'I'll  tell  the 
other  chaps  as  I  knows  of  a  big  fish  quite 
a  long  way  off  Shag  Point,  over  there  by 
Welsh  Bay.  They  all  knows  as  I  knows 
somethin'  about  pike-fishin',  though  not  as 
much  as  you,  Jim,  so  I'll  make  a  bargain  with 
them  for  us  to  share  when  we've  caught  that 
fish  wot  ain't  there,  and  by  that  means  I'll 
get  'em  out  of  the  way  while  you're  snarin' 
the  big  'un  off  Shag  Point,  which  I  reckon 
well  over  twenty  poun'.' 

"  Oh,  'e  was  a  deep  cove,  was  Bill !  "  said 
Long  Jim.  "  'E  knew  nothink  about  that 
fish,  nothink  at  all,  except  'e  see  me  glance 
that  way  ;  but,  of  course,  I  'adn't  tumbled 
to  that  at  the  time.  So  we  made  a  bargain 
on  it,  and  Bill  paid  for  two  quarts  of  beer  to 
wet  the  agreement  and  make  it  legal.  The 
next  mornin'  I  was  up  early  ;  the  sun  was 
blazing  'ot  by  eight  o'clock.  I  tied  a  wire 
noose  to  a  ole  pike-rod  which  I'd  'ad  twenty 
years  or  so.  Things  were  just  nice.  There 
was  no  wind,  and  wot  there  was  blew  again' 
the  sun,  so  I  could  drift  down  to  my  pike 
without  the  shadder  comin'  over  'im.  I  took 
my  points  very  careful,  but  quite  easy.  I 
could  see  'im  in  the  water  from  the  shore,  it 
was  that  shaller,  but  there  was  a  bit  o'  'igh 
ground.  'E  was  lyin'  with  'is  'ead — a  great 
big  'ead,  for  a  male  fish  'e  was — with  the 
breeze.  I  gets  out  the  boat,  goes  twenty-five 
yards  from  the  shore,  puts  in  the  anchor 
dreadful  quiet,  and  pays  out  the  chain  and 
then  the  long  bit  o'  rope  I  put  on,  makin' 
no  more  noise  than  a  snowflake,  till  the 
stern  of  the  boat  was  just  short  of  'im.  'E 
took  no  more  notice  than  if  I'd  been  a  rabbit 
on  the  bank.  There  was  only  just  enough 
water  to  cover  'is  back  fin,  and  the  little  fish 
was  playin'  'op-scotch  all  round  'im,  just 
so  'appy  as  they  might  be  children  come  out 
o'  school.  It  was  a  long  rod,  a  ole  salmon 
rod  cut  down  to  fourteen  feet.  I  crawled 
into  the  stern  with  my  big  gaff  'andy,  shoves 
out  my  rod  a  bit  to  one  side,  and,  'olding  my 


breath,  got  the  snare  in  front  of  'is  lordship's 
nose  about  three  foot  off." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  interrupted  the 
angler,  "  that  he  didn't  move  off  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  no  ;  you  don't  know  pike. 
Like  as  not  'e  thought  it  a  bit  o'  weed,  and, 
of  course,  'e  was  lookin'  upward,  as  they 
always  are,  seein'  the  way  their  eyes  is  set. 
I  drew  it  in,  inch  by  inch,  as  quiet  as  quiet, 
got  it  gently  over  'is  ole  snout,  then  pulled 
in  'ard  and  lifted  'im,  jabbed  the  gaff  down 
under  'is  gill-cover,  and  lifted  'im  into  the 
boat  before  'e  knew  what  was  'appenin'. 
Didn't  'e  kick  about  till  I  kill  'im  quite 
pleasant  by  a  whack  on  the  back  of  'is 
'ead  with  my  old  priest,  which  was  a  bit  of 
the  'andle  of  a  ole  scull !  Then  I  pull  in.  the 
chain,  gets  up  the  anchor,  and  rows  out  eighty 
or  a  'undred  yards  and  drops  it  again,  for 
I  didn'  like  to  be  seen  anchored  too  close  to 
the  shore,  and  then  I  begins  drinkin',  quite 
'appy,  a  bit  o'  beer  out  of  the  bottle  the 
missus  'ad  give  me.  That  was  soon  over,  for 
there  wasn'  much  over  a  pint.  I  weigh 
the  fish  on  my  stilyard,  and  it  comes  out 
twenty-two  poun',  which  was  less  than  I 
expected,  for  I  measured  'im  at  forty-two 
inches  long  on  the  gunnel  o'  my  boat,  and 
reckoned  that  ought  to  'ave  made  'fm  twenty- 
five  poun's.  'Owever,  it  was  early  in  the 
season,  just  after  spawnin'.  All  of  a  sudden 
I  'card  Bill's  voice,  and  'is  boat  grated  again' 
mine. 

" '  That's  a  fine  fish,'  'e  says,  '  you  crafty 
old  vermin  'unter.  I'll  allow  'e  weighs 
twenty-five  poun'  ? ' 

"  '  Twenty-two  poun','  I  replies  snappy. 
For  I  felfc  dreadful  sore  at  the  thought  as  it 
was  me  as  caught  the  fish,  and  'e  'ad  to  claim 
'arf  the  money,  and  the  name  '  vermin 
'unter '  wrofched  me  a  bit. 

" '  Well,'  says  'e,  and  'e  larfed  careless, 
'  it  don't  matter  what  the  vermin  weighs  so 
long  as  it  means  two  golding  suvereigns  and 
a  'arf  for  me.' 

"  I  look  up  in  Bill's  face,"  continued  the 
old  man,  "and  'e  larfed  and  larfed  till  'e 
nearly  shook  'imself  out  of  the  boat,  and  as 
'e  larfed,  the  dreadful  thought  came  into  my 
mind  that  'e  never  knew  nothink  about  the 
fish  lying  there,  but  had  simply  'umbugged 
me  and  done  me  crool.  It  was  a  bitter 
thought  for  a  poor,  'onest,  'ard-workin'  man. 
Bill  was  a  dreadful  clever  chap — none  cleverer 
in  the  'ole  district  unless  it  was  me.  But  'e 
'ad  a  weakness — 'e  knew  'e  was  clever,  and 
wasn't  satisfied  with  that.  'E  was  very  vain 
about  it,  and  liked  everybody  to  know  it ; 
and  when  'e  'ad  tricked  a  chap,  'e  liked  to 
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show  'ow  clever  'e'd  been.  So  when  I  tells  Mm 
sudden  like  I  didn'  believe  'e  knew  this  fish 
was  lyin'  off  Shag  Point,  'e  just  larfed  again 
till  the  boat  rocked.  '  You  led  me  to  believe,' 
I  continued,  '  as  you  did  know  it.' 

'*  *  I  never  said  so,'  answered  Bill, 
a-grinnin'  all  round  'is  ugly  'ead. 

"  '  There  is   play-actin'  a   lie   as  well   as 


'' '  Wot ! '  says  Bill.  '  You  don'  mean  to  pay 
me  my  'arf  share,  you  ole  vermin  'unter  ? ' 

"  '  No,  not  'arf,  nor  nothink.  I  shall  keep 
it  all.' 

" '  You'll  give  me  my  'arf,  or  you  don't 
get  nothink,  for  I'll  tell  the  gen'leman  as  'ow 
you  snared  the  fish.' 

" '  Ho,'  says  I,  sarcastic,  '  and  'oo  would 


"  '  Suddenly  the  line  flew  back — the  gut  was  bit  through  by  the  pike.  " 


tellin'  one,'  I  answered,  *  and  both  is  as  bad 
as  the  other ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Bill 
'Utchings,  our  coutrac'  was  upon  the  under- 
standin'  that  you  knew  o'  that  fish,  which 
you  didn't  do.  So  it's  a  fraud,  and  a 
contrac'  founded  on  fraud  don't  'old.'  I'd 
'eard  all  about  this  from  the  talk  o'  some 
lawyers  wot  'ad  been  tishin'  the  w^eek  before 
in  my  boat.' 


take  your  word  ?  We  all  knows  what  the 
beak  said  about  you  and  the  purse  o'  gold 
not  so  long  ago,  when  'e  discharge  you  with 
a  caution.' 

'' '  Never  mind  about  that,'  'e  answered, 
becomin'  very  red.  '  They'll  believe  me 
when  I  show  them  the  snare  ;  and  George 
'Arris  is  a  witness.'  Then  'e  calls  out  r 
'  Come   along,  George   'Arris  I '     I  grabbed 
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the  rod  and  begun  to  tear  the  wire  off,  but 
it  was  fastened  very  tight  on  with  waxed 
thread,  done  beautiful  and  strong,  for  I 
knows  my  job,  and,  indeed,  sir,  I  knows  all 
about  pike-fishin',  and  wot  I  don'  know 
about  pike-fishin'  nobody  knows.  Well, 
Bill  comes  'opping  out  of  'is  boat  into  mine, 
to  stop  me  gettin'  off  the  snare,  and  I  see 
George  'Arris's  boat  round  off  the  Point, 
where  'e  'ad  been  'idin'.  Me  and  Bill  'ad  a 
very  pretty  dust  up  in  the  boat,  which  was 
quite  a  coraf 'able  place  for  that  kind  of  thing ; 
but,  of  course,  I  quickly  got  the  best  of  'im, 
being'  the  strongest  and  'andiest  man  in 
these  parts,  aad  I  got  'im  hunder,  and  was 
going  to  sit  quite  'appy  on  'is  chest,  when 
the  seat  gave  way  quite  sudden,  and  'is 
foot  flew  up  and  caught  me  in  the  eye.  Oh, 
it  was  the  dreadfullest  blow  that  ever  was  ! 
I  thought  I  was  dead  and  blinded." 

The  old  man  then  proceeded  at  great 
length  to  give  an  account  of  his  sufferings, 
and  the  infamous  conduct  of  Bill  Hutchings 
and  George  Harris,  who  took  the  fish  out  of 
the  boat  and  rowed  off  with  it,  leaving  the 
blinded  man  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  shore  ;  and  he  told  a  long  story,  probably 
quite  inaccurate,  as  to  what  the  doctor  said 
and  did,  and  what  his  own  wife  said  and 
did,  and  what  he  himself  said  and  did,  and 
how  the  eye  was  treated.  But  all  this  can 
be  passed  over,  though  he  lingered  lovingly 
on  the  horrid  details.  The  story  may  be 
picked  up  at  the  point  where  Long  Jim 
arrived  the  next  morning  at  the  landing- 
stage,  his  left  eye  bandaged  up  and  his  soul 
overflowing  with  desire  for  vengeance. 

"  When  I  got  to  the  lawn  in  front  o'  the 
hinn,"  said  the  old  man,  "  there  was  the  fish 
a-lyin'  upon  the  grass,  and  the  ole  gen'leman 
lookin'  at  it.  'E  'ad  been  gone  to  the  City 
the  day  before,  and  'ad  slep'  there,  and  'ad 
just  arrived  in  'is  moty-car.  Oh,  'e  did 
look  so  pleased,  and  Bill  'e  'ad  a  grin  all 
over  'is  ugly  face,  and  seemed  so  'appy  as 
if  'e  'ad  just  come  from  a  gen'leman's 
funeral.  '  That's  a  fine  fish,'  I  says,  comin' 
up  and  lookin'  quite  pleasant,  and  speakin' 
as  smooth  as  if  I'd  swallowed  one  o'  the 
chalks  from  the  billiard  table. 

" '  It  was  Bill  caught  it,'  says  the  old 
genleman,  "  and  a  very  fine  fish,  too.  You 
can  wet  it  with  a  pint,  Jim,  my  boy.  I 
thought  it  would  'ave  been  you  wot  would 
'ave  caught  it.' 

" '  Thank  you,  sir,'  says  I,  *  and  I  will 
drink  yer  'ealth  with  pleasure.  'Ow  did  yer 
catch  it,  Bill  ? ' 

" '  Oh,     live-baitin','    'e    answers,    quite 


offish,  lookin'  me  straight  in  the  eye,  the 
only  workin'  one  I  'ad  left.  '  And  'ow  did 
J  on  'urt  yer  eye  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  Bill  was  a  'ardened  villain,  and  wot 
a  deceitful  man  !  'E's  dead  and  gone  now, 
and,  judgin'  by  the  way  'e  lived,  it's  my 
opinion  that  if  'e  'ad  a  barrel  o'  beer  before  'im 
this  minit,  'e'd  get  through  it  in  'arf  an  'our. 

"  '  Never  mind  about  my  heye,'  was  my 
answer.  *  It  seems  a  pity  to  waste  one  o' 
the  pretty  trouts  a-catchin'  vermin.'  Oh, 
I  tell  yer,  I'd  been  thinking  'ard  the  whole 
night. 

"  Bill,  he  laughed.  '  It  wasn't  no  trout 
— it  was  a  perch.' 

"  There  were  plenty  o'  perch  in  the  big 
reservoir.  '  Was  it  a  large  perch  or  a  small 
perch  ?  '  I  says. 

" '  Is  this  'ere  a  catechism  in  church,' 
answers  Bill,  scornful,  'or  questions  before 
the  beak  ? ' 

"  'Idunno  so  much  about  questions  before 
the  beak,  Wilham  'Utchings,  as  you  do,'  I 
replies  in  a  crushing  way.  Bill  didn't  like 
it.  The  ole  gen'leman  smiled,  'avin'  'card 
something  o'  the  story  about  the  purse,  an' 
'e  requested  Bill  to  answer  the  question, 
saying  'e  was  interested  in  the  facts.  So 
Bill  answer  an'  said  it  was  quite  a  small 
perch,  a  ounce  an'  a  'arf  or  so.  An'  then  I 
put  it  to  'im,"  continued  Long  Jim,  "  as  to 
'ow  'e  cut  oft'  the  back  fin,  say  in'  as  'ow 
everybody  knew  as  you  could  catch  pike  with 
perch  if  you  cut  off  the  back  fin — the  prickly 
one — not,  o'  course,  as  it  is  really  necessary, 
but  most  people  think  it  is,  and  so  did  Bill. 
'E  looked  a  bit  flummoozled,  and  said  'e 
borrowed  a  pair  o'  scissors  from  George 
'Arris,  'oo  was  with  'im.  For  'e  'ad  noticed 
as  'ow  the  ole  gen'leman  was  listening  with 
all  'is  ears,  and  'e  wanted  to  'ave  some 
respec'able  independent  evidence.  George 
was  a  most  respec'able  man.  'Is  father 
used  to  keep  '  The  George  the  Third  '  till 
the  brewers  turned  'im  out,  owing  to  some 
question  that  'ad  to  do  with  the  accounts 
and  a  bit  o'  injyrubber  wot  was  found 
accidental.  George  was  'anging  about  a 
little  bit  off.  'E  was  a  man  wot  went  to 
church  reguler,  and  was  most  truthful,  the 
sort  o'  chap  wot  never  told  a  lie  unless  there 
was  somethink  worth  makin'  by  it,  and  then 
not  more  than  'e  need. 

" '  I  should  like  to  'ear  George  'Arris's 
corroborative  testimony,'  says  I,  which  was 
words  I  'ad  'card  from  them  lawyer  chaps  in 
my  boat  about  a  man  wot  got  'ung  owing  to 
'itting  'is  wife  with  a  'ammer  instead  o'  'is 
'and,  like  a  gen'leman. 
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"  '  I'll  go  an'  fetch  'im/  replies  Bill,  quite 
cheery. 

"  '  No,  you  won't,'  says  the  ole  gen'leman. 
'  George  'Arris,  you  come  'ere  ! '  'e  calls  out 
loud.  Oh,  'e  was  a  clever  ole  gen'leman,  as 
clever  as  a  barrelful  o'  monkeys. 

"  George,  'e  shambled  up,  'aving  once  'urt 
'is  leg  on  a  bit  of  glass  bottle  on  a  orchard 
wall  where  they  kep'  a  big  dog.  When  'e 
come  up,  the  ole  gQu'leman,  lookin'  as  sweet 
as  a  pound  o'  sugar,  ask  'im  what  bait  they 
caught  the  fish  with,  and  George  told  'im 
it  was  with  a  perch.  Then  says  the  ole 
gen'leman,  'e  says — oh,  'e  was  a  artful  ole 
gen'leman,  as  artful  as  a  fish  'awker  ! — '  Bill 
tells  us,  George,  as  that  perch  wot  you  used 
for  a  bait  weighed  about  'arf  a  poun'.'  The 
moment  'e  begin  to  speak,  I  step  in  between 
Bill  and  George  so  as  'e  couldn't  wink  at  'im 
or  make  no  signs,  and  George,  'esitating  like, 
allowed  as  the  bait  weighed  about  'arf  a  pound. 

"  '  This  seems  a  bit  fishy,'  hobserves  the 
ole  gen'leman,  as  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  in  'is 
way,  and  I  larfed  ;  and,  as  'e  spoke,  'e  turn 
round  sharp  and  says  to  Bill :  '  You  stan'  in 
front  of  me,  my  man,  and  if  you  makes  any 
sign  or  wink  at  'im,  there  ain't  no  five  poun' 
nor  five  pence  neither.  Now,  George  'Arris, 
you  tell  me  straight,  'ow  did  you  cut  that 
perch's  back  fin  off  ? ' 

"  '  Cut  its  back  fiu  off  ?  '  replies  George, 
silly  hke.  '  Wot  f or  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  says  the  ole  gen'leman,  quite  firm, 
*  cut  its  back  fin  off.'  And  then  George,  not 
bein'  quite  a  fool,  said  they  cut  it  off  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  The  ole  gen'leman  'e  smiled, 
and  lookin'  as  soft  as  a  bit  o'  unbaked  dough 
— 'e  was  a  very  clever  ole  gen'leman,  and 
ought  to  have  been  a  judge,  though  'e 
travelled  in  ladies'  clothing  instead — 'e  says : 
'Bill  tells  us  as  those  scissors  was  give 
'im  last  year  for  winning  a  prize  in  the 
village  sports  in  a  hegg  race.'  George,  'e 
gaped  so  much  at  this  that  'e  got  'is  new 
teeth,  of  which  'e  was  very  proud,  a  little 
out  o'  place.  'Owever,  'e  got  them  straight 
again,  and  then  'e  said  it  was  quite  true  wot 
Bill  said. 

"  At  this  moment  it  seemed  to  me,"  said 
Long  Jim,  "it  was  time  for  me  to  take  a 
part  in  this  amusin'  dramer,  so  I  put  my 
'and  up  under  my  jersey  and  took  out  the 
wire  snare  wot  'ad  been  attached  to  my  rod, 
and,  drorin'  myself  up  to  my  full  'eight,  I 
turn  to  Bill  and  says — 

"*  William  'Utchings,  is  this  or  is  this 
not  a  wire  snare  for  catchin'  pike  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  Jim,'  'e  snapped  back  at  me,  '  one 
o'  yours.' 


"'One  wot  I  lent  you,  William  'Utchings, 
last  March,  for  the  business  o'  the  lake.' 
Then  I  addresses  myself  to  the  ole  gen'leman, 
'oo  was  waving  'is  'and  to  keep  Bill  quiet. 

" '  Seein'  Bill  'Utchings  and  George  'Arris 
behavin'  in  wot  I  thought  a  suspicious  way 
yesterday  afternoon  on  the  shallers,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  lookin'  in  Bill's  boat  w'en 
'e  'ad  gone  up  to  lunch,  and  under  the 
bottom  board,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  I  found  this 
wire  snare.  If  you  look  at  the  fish,  sir,  you 
will  see  a  bruise  underneath,  and  some  scales 
nibbed  off  where  the  wire  grip  it.' 

"  The  old  gen'leman  'e  stoops  down  and 
looks  careful  at  the  pike,  and  then,  standin' 
up,  'e  addressed  the  two  men.  'One  o' 
you  two  is  Anemias,  and  the  other  Saphirer, 
but  I  don'  know  w'ich  is  w'ich,  and  there 
ain't  no  five-pound  note  for  you,  nor'  nothin', 
you  pair  o'  rogues  !  An'  as  for  you,  Bill 
'Utchings,'  he  continued,  speaking  in  the 
words  o'  the  Prayer  Book,  'be  no  more 
fisherman  o'  mine.'  George  'Arris  he 
shamble  off  as  quick  as  'is  leg  would  let  'im 
— 'e  'urt  it  a  bit  on  a  glass  bottle  on  a 
orchard  wall  where  they  kep'  a  big  dog — and 
Bill  'e  slunk  away  like  a  man  wot  'as  been 
caught  poachin'  and  got  let  off  after  a  good 
'idin'. 

"  The  ole  gen'leman  'e  turn  to  me  and  'e 
says  :  '  Long  Jim,  I'm  goin'  to  take  you  as 
my  boatman,  seein'  you  'ave  no  gen'leman 
now,  and  you  are  a  good  fellow,  a  'onest  chap 
for  not  standin'  in  with  those  chaps  try  in' 
to  swindle  me.  You  are  a  'onest  man,  as 
anyone  can  see,  lookin'  at  that  'andsome 
face  o'  yours ' — those  were  'is  very  words — 
'  but  wot  about  that  eye  o'  yours,  my  man  ? ' 

'"Oh,  it's  nothin','  I  replied.  'The 
doctor  thinks,  if  I'm  lucky,  I  shan't  lose  the 
eye.' 

" '  But  'ow  did  you  get  it  injured  ? '  'e 
asked. 

"  '  Well,  you  see,  sir,  when  I  was  lookin' 
in  Bill's  boat  to  get  that  snare  for  to  prevent 
you  bein'  imposed  on  by  that  wicked  man, 
I  slip  a  bit,  most  like  on  the  blood  wot  came 
from  the  fish  where  'e  gaff  it,  and  my  eye 
came  down  on  one  o'  the  rullocks  dreadful 
'ard  ;  but  I  don't  mind,  sir,  seein'  as  'ow  I've 
saved  you  from  losin'  your  five  poun'.' 

" '  W'ich  I  think  it's  only  fair,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  me  to  share  with  you  the 
five  poun'  you  'ave  caused  me  to  save,'  replies 
the  ole  gen'leman. 

"  And  so,"  said  the  angler,  as  the  boat 
grated  on  the  sand,  for  Long  Jim  had  timed 
his  tale  very  nicely,  "  you  got  two  pound  ten, 
after  all,  for  snaring  the  pike." 
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"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Long  Jim,  scratching 
his  head  with  a  rueful  air,  "  in  a  manner  o' 
speakin'  I  did,  and  in  a  manner  o'  speakin' 
1  didn't,  for  there  was  a  drefful  accident 
afterwards.  Owin',  I  suppose,  to  me  bein' 
'arf  blind,  I  forgot  to  'ide  the  two  sovereigns 
and  a  'arf  in  my  clothes,  and  my  ole  woman 
found  'em  when  I  got  home,  and  she  put  all 
the  money  in  the  club,  and  so  I  didu'  get  no 
benefit  out  of  it.  In  fac',  I  was  out  o' 
pocket,  for  I  'ad  to  pay  'arf-a-crown  to  the 
doctor  for  stitchin'  up  'er  'ead  afterwards." 


"  And  did  the  old  gentleman  catch  any 
big  pike  when  he  fished  with  you  ?  "  asked 
the  angler. 

Long  Jim  shook  his  weather-beaten  old 
head.  "  No,  sir.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  'e 
didn't,  and  that  was  curious,  for  we  worked 
'ard,  and  there  were  several  big  fish  in  the 
lake  those  days,  and  I  knows  all  about  pike- 
fishin' — indeed,  what  I  don'  know  about 
pike-fishin'  nobody  knows.  And  now,  sir,  we 
shall  go  up  to  '  The  Greorge  the  Third '  for 
that  'arf  gallon  of  ale." 


THE    GULF    AND    THE    BRIDGE. 


'l^^E  just  touched  hands  across  the  gulf, 
^^      That  gulf,  estranging,  wide; 
Touched  hands,  and  each  departed. 

Shall  a  gulf  two  souls  divide? 
Dearest,  an  earthly  gulf  it  was, 

A  chasm,  yawning,  deep; 
Was  it  endless  separation, 

And  for  each  eternal  sleep? 
We  reached  across  that  gulf,  love. 

We  heard  its  waters  roar; 
Yet  death,  perhaps    will  build  a  bridge 

By  which  we  may  pass  o'er. 
Then  what  care  we  for  a  gulf  of  earth, 

The  hoarse,  dividing  river, 
So  we  meet  at  last  on  the  bridge  of  death, 

There  to  be  clasped  for  ever? 
Closer  shall  be  that  clasp,  love, 

Then  kisses  without  tears; 
I  shall  know  you  mine  on  the  bridge  of  death, 

O'erspanning  mortal  f-ears. 

STEPHEN   PHILLIPS. 


THE    OPEN    ROAD. 

By    HALLIWELL    SUTCLIFFE, 

Author  of  ''Ricroft  of  Withens;'  "  Through  Sorrow's  Gates;'  "Red  o'  the  Feud;' 
"  Mistress  Barbara  Gunliffe;'  "  Towards  the  Dawn;'  etc. 

VI.    THE    WAY    TO    SHAP. 


ONATHAN  STAN- 
DISH  and  Beau 
Mauleverer  rode 
through  the  mud  of 
the  bridle-tracks,  as 
they  crossed  from 
Lawkland  Hall  to 
the  main  highway, 
bringing  Squire 
Iiigilby  and  all  the 
men  of  his  house 
to  join  the  Prince  in  retreat. 

Mauleverer,  riding  ahead  with  Jonathan, 
turned  to  him  with  the  old  whimsical  air, 
half  swashbuckling,  half  boyish.  The  moon 
that  lit  their  way  was  rimmed  by  a  grey-blue 
arch,  and  there  was  wet  sleet  falling  on  the 
crisp  ground  under  their  horses'  feet.  It 
was  Laodicean  weather,  not  knowing  whether 
to  freeze  or  thaw%  and  cold  as  only  doubt 
can  be. 

"I'm  firm  to  the  one  creed  left  me,"  said 
Mauleverer.  "  Claret  is  no  drink  for  this 
misguided  country  of  yours,  and  so  I  tell  you. 
I  trust  the  Prince  knows  how  to  brew  a  bowl 
of  hefty  punch." 

"  He  does,"  assented  Jonathan.  "  The 
Prince,  they  say,  does  all  things  well,  once 
he  brings  his  mind  to  it.  You  shall  have 
your  punch,  friend,  after  we've  won  to 
Shap." 

The  Highland  army  had  a  long  start  of 
them  since  Jonathan  left  them  at  Our  Lady's 
Well,  ten  miles  out  of  Kendal,  to  ride  on 
Mrs.  Ingilby's  errand.  But  he  rode  light,  as 
the  horsemen  with  him  did,  and  step  by 
step  along  the  road  they  heard  rumours  that 
the  retreat  was  not  far  ahead,  because  the 
men  w^ere  footsore  and  jaded,  and  their 
endurance  lower  than  their  courage  after 
long,  forced  marches. 

They  came  at  last  to  Bannisdale.  The 
Shap  road  in  those  days  ran  down  the  dip  of 
the  glen,  fording  the  pleasant  stream,  and 
then  went  forward  through  a  marshy  strip 
of  woodland,  wet  in  the  driest  seasons,  and 


ambushed  by  wide  pools  of  bog  between  the 
tree  spaces. 

Bannisdale  Beck  had  been  frozen  thick 
two  nights  ago.  Now,  as  they  crossed  it, 
their  horses  plunged  through  ice  that  was 
yielding  to  the  warmth,  and  into  water  that 
ran  bitter  cold  from  the  high  fells  above. 

"  As  I  said,  sir,"  growled  Beau  Mauleverer, 
"  only  a  fool  would  drink  claret  in  this 
astounding  climate." 

They  came  through  the  wood,  into  the 
rolling  pasture-land  beyond  ;  and  fifty  yards 
ahead  they  saw  a  company  of  Highland 
footmen  pushing  a  field-gun  forwai'd  up  the 
rise.  When  the  hill  was  mounted,  they  took 
pause  for  breath,  and  a  gay,  arresting  voice 
came  down  wind  to  them. 

"  We  shall  save  the  gun,  friends.  It  is 
not  so  very  far  to  Shap." 

Jonathan,  with  all  the  faith  and  loyalty  of 
years  behind  him,  stood  at  attention,  though 
he  was  fifty  yards  away  from  the  Prince,  who 
had  chosen,  over  and  over  again  since  Derby, 
to  go  on  foot  with  the  rearguard  of  retreat. 
He  had  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army 
when  they  were  going  into  forward  battle  ; 
since  Derby  he  had  chosen  to  bring  up  the 
rear.  It  was  his  w^ay  to  choose  the  point 
where  danger  centred, 

Mauleverer  glanced  at  his  comrade.  The 
moonlight  was  clear  enough  to  show  a 
surprising  fervour  that  was  almost  worship 
in  Jonathan's  face. 

"This  Prince  is  a  beguiler,"  he  said, 
fingering  a  pinch  of  snuff,  that  was  the  one 
dry  thing  he  carried.  "He  paints  men's 
faces  with  blandishment." 

"  He  touches  souls  with  fire,"  said 
Jonathan,  like  one  in  a  dream. 

His  dream  was  broken  into  roughly. 
Squire  Ingilby  rode  forward  and  tapped 
him  on  the  arm.  "The  pursuit  comes 
near,"  he  said.  "  D'ye  hear  them  crashing 
through  the  wood  ?" 

Jonathan  glanced  at  the  men  ahead, 
toiUng  over  sodden  country  with  their  gun. 
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He  was  loath  to  take  his  eyes  awaj  from  that 
picture  of  Charles  Edward,  putting  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  putting  laughter,  too,  into 
his  voice  as  he  cheered  his  men  forward— a 
harder  effort.  Then  he  grew  practical  again, 
turned  his  head  backward,  and  heard  the 
thick,  guttural  oaths  of  Hanoverian  horsemen 
as  they  blundered  through  the  wood. 

Some  message,  light  as  thought  and  keen 
as  sword-play,  came  to  Jonathan.  Between 
the  wood  they  had  left  behind  and  the 
broken  pasture-land  on  which  they  stood, 
there  was  *a  clear  space  of  four  hundred 
yards  or  so.  Jonathan  reined  about, 
marshalled  Squire  Ingilby  and  his  nineteen 
kinsmen,  with  Maoleverer,  behind  him,  and 
waited. 

"We  have  the  pick  of  the  ground,"  he 
said.  "We  charge  downhill  at  them, 
gentlemen,  and  that  should  lessen  odds."" 

They  did  not  question.  Men  do  not 
when  the  light  that  is  not  of  land  or  sea 
shines  in  a  leader's  face. 

"  It  was  so  Rupert  fought,"  said  Squire 
Ingilby,  bringing  his  kinsfolk  into  lins. 
"  A  hundred  years  ago  he  preached  the  uses 
of  light  cavalry." 

From  the  wood  in  front  a  press  of  heavy 
troopers  came,  liveried  with  his  Grace  of 
Cumberland's  hall-mark. 

The  men  on  the  rising  ground  watched 
them  ride  out,  two  by  two,  until  sixty  of 
them  came  into  the  sloping  pasture-land 
and  halted  there,  looking  at  the  company 
of  light  horsemen  above  them.  Their  leader 
was  a  big,  rough-headed  rascal,  whose  odd 
ambition  in  life  was  to  be,  like  Cumberland, 
six  miles  behind  with  the  main  army  of  pursuit. 

No  sleet  was  falling  now,  and  the  full 
moon  shone  white  and  keen  between  one 
shower  and  the  next. 

"  Here  are  some  of  the  Prince's  pretty 
sheep  !  "  cried  the  officer.  "  We  shall  have 
mutton  for  supper,  after  all !  " 

The  Prince  himself,  his  whole  attention 
centred  on  the  gun  he  was  striving  to 
rescue  from  the  marshy  ground,  w-as  aware 
at  last  of  the  uproar  behind,  and  glanced 
sharply  round,  in  time  to  see  Jonathan, 
without  halt  or  parley,  sweep  to  the  attack. 
The  speed  of  it  took  the  Ingilby  men  he  led 
clean  through  the  enemy  before  they  were 
ready  for  the  onset ;  but  when  they  reined 
about,  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  galloped 
to  the  charge  again,  they  met  a  check.  The 
Hanoverians'  blood  was  w^armed,  and  they 
fought  now  with  the  hard,  sullen  fury  that 
they  had  learned  abroad,  serving  as  hired 
mercenaries  there,  as  they  served  here.    Their 


leader,  fighting  in  the  stark  thick  of  it,  lifted 
his  voice  from  time  to  time. 

"  Mutton  for  supper,  you  louts  ! "  he 
roared.  "  Remember  his  Grace's  jest  last 
night !  " 

Jonathan,  pressed  outside  the  centre  of 
the  battle,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
trooper  who  was  setting  fire  to  the  fuse  of 
a  hand-grenade.  The  trooper  miscalculated 
the  timing  of  the  fuse  ;  and  just  as  he  was 
drawing  his  elbow  back  to  hurl  it  at  Jonathan's 
face,  the  powder  fired.  Even  in  the  heat 
of  fight,  Jonathan  checked  his  horse  and 
sword-blade. 

"  Poor  brute,"  he  thought,  with  a  twinge 
of  pity,  "  he'll  go  handless  all  his  life  !  " 

It  had  been  swift,  this  battle  in  the 
moonlight.  Jonathan's  second  charge  was 
over,  and  the  Ingilby  men  with  him  were 
at  close  quarters  with  an  overwhelming  force 
before  the  Prince  had  understood  what  was 
in  the  doing. 

For  the  first  time  since  Derby,  the  Prince 
laughed  from  his  heart,  and  not  because 
his  army  needed  cheer.  "  Lochiel's  men, 
are  you  with  me  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Here's  the 
fight  we've  waited  for." 

They  answered  him  in  the  Gaelic  that 
runs  impetuous  from  the  tongue —in  the 
language  that,  of  all  others,  finds  the  stride 
of  a  man's  soul.  And,  just  as  Jonathan 
and  his  lessened  company  were  in  the  direst 
of  their  peril,  there  came  a  gay,  insistent 
voice.  "  Into  them,  Highlandmen ! "  laughed 
the  Prince  in  Gaelic. 

It  was  a  good  affair  to  remember  afterwards, 
in  cold  blood  and  by  the  light  of  reason. 
The  Highlanders  had  been  mad  for  battle, 
mile  after  mile  of  the  forced  marches  forward 
down  to  Derby  ;  they  had  been  wild  for  it 
during  the  long,  purposeless  retreat,  with 
sleet  in  their  faces  and  rheumatism  gnawing 
at  their  bones.  They  had  battle  in  their 
hands  now,  come  like  a  bird  out  of  heaven 
to  sing  to  them,  and  the  Hanoverian  soldiery, 
though  they  had  experience  of  warfare,  had 
none  of  the  claymore  when  it  lilts  like  a 
strathspey  through  the  air  and  strikes  once 
for  all.  Moreover,  it  daunted  them  that 
unhorsed  men  could  meet  cavalry  with  such 
fury  and  success. 

When  all  was  done,  and  their  men  had 
gathered  to  press  forward,  after  a  hard 
victory,  up  to  the  Shap  country,  Jonathan 
dismounted  and  held  his  stirrup  for  the 
Prince  to  mount. 

"  I'm  very  well  as  I  am,"  asserted  the 
Prince.  "  The  most  of  my  army  goes  on 
foot." 
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So  Jonathan,  in  his  donr,  north-country 
way,  slipped  the  bridle  through  his  arm. 
"  Very  well,  sir.  I'll  not  ride  while  you  go 
footing  it." 

The  Prince,  answering  not  the  words,  but 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  man,  looked 
him  very  steadily  in  the  face.  "  It  seems 
that  you  care  greatly  for  my  race,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Jonathan.  "  My  father 
licked  the  good  faith  into  me,  and  I  was 
weak  when  the  call  c^me  first.  This  road 
of  penitence  is  pleasant,  your  Highness." 

There  was  a  friendship  made  there  on  the 
open  road.  For  danger  has  one  prime  merit 
— it  frees  men's  tongues  of  shams  and 
subterfuges,  and  they  speak  the  plain  speech 
of  the  heart. 

When  they  came  to  the  marshy  ground 
across  the  dip  of  Bannisdale,  the  Prince 
glanced  at  the  gun,  its  wheels  standing  half 
to  their  axles  in  the  mire,  just  as  they  had 
left  it  when  they  went  to  join  the  fight. 

"  With  all  submission,"  pleaded  Jonathan, 
reading  his  thought,  "  the  main  pursuit 
cannot  be  far  behind,  and  they  need  you 
desperately  at  Shap." 

The  other  hesitated,  loath  to  abandon  one 
piece  of  artillery.  Then  he  looked  round 
him,  saw  a  deep  pool  twenty  yards  below, 
with  the  moonlight  chasing  gleams  of  blue 
and  silver  across  its  wind-stirred  ripples. 
"  Oh,  you  are  right !  "  he  said,  with  a  hint 
of  the  ill-temper  that  comes  from  weariness. 
"  Run  her  down  the  slope,  laddies  !  They 
shall  not  fire  her  against  decent  Hieland 
bodies." 

He  lent  a  hand  to  the  work  of  lifting  the 
wheels  of  the  gun  from  the  sticky  peat, 
helped  to  push  it  down  the  boggy  slope 
until  it  splashed  into  the  pool,  out  of  sight 
and  recognition  until  one  day,  perhaps,  some 
farmer  drained  the  ground  and  happened  on 
a  treasure  dear  to  antiquaries. 

The  men  moved  stolidly  up  and  down  the 
rises,  until  they  came  to  the  long,  steady 
climb  that  led  to  Shap.  The  wind  grew 
more  bitter  as  they  mounted  ;  the  sleet  that 
had  drifted  in  their  faces,  soft  and  chilly, 
became  a  hurricane  of  hailstones,  driven  by 
the  wild  north-easter. 

"All  this  is  very  good,"  said  the  Prince 
unexpectedly  to  Jonathan,  w^ho  went  on 
foot  beside  him,  still  holding  the  bridle  of 
his  horse.  "  God  bless  Shap  Fell  and  its 
weather  !     It  is  heartening  after  Derby." 

He  shivered  a  little,  then  as  ever  afterwards, 
at  the  name  of  Derby  ;  he  had  lost  so  much 
there,  by  the  obstinacy  of  weaker  men,  that 
no  chill  of  the  open  weather  had  power  to 


touch  him.  This  witches'  dance  of  hailstones 
was  summer  dalliance  compared  with  the 
bleak  abnegation  he  had  gone  through. 
The  Prince,  in  plain  fact,  was  the  likeliest 
man  in  England  at  that  moment  to  lead 
the  forlorn  hazard  of  retreat.  Other  men 
had  wives  waiting  for  them  up  in  Scotland, 
bairns  asking  their  mother  every  day  when 
daddy  was  coming  home  again.  Charles 
Edward,  saddest  of  a  race  whose  personal 
glamour  and  unhappiness  were  closely 
mingled,  had  lost  all,  and  knew  it.  Ahead 
of  him,  through  the  shame  and  weariness 
of  it  all,  there  w^as  the  little  light  ahead, 
as  if  candles  burned  upon  the  altar  of  his 
faith  ;  and  from  that  light  proceeded  the 
untiring  courage,  the  dexterous  gaiety  that 
put  fire  into  his  soldiers'  aching  bones  and 
blistered  feet.  He  was  the  servant  of 
others,  and  ripe  for  leadership. 

When  they  came  at  last  to  Shap  village, 
bleak  on  its  hill-top,  the  moon  was  racing 
clear  again  of  grey  clouds  to  the  north  and 
blue  clouds  toward  the  south.  She  lit  a 
rolling  wilderness  of  grass-land  and  bog. 
And  the  wind  was  never  still,  as  if  the 
land  w^ere  wild  with  sorrow  and  would  not 
be  comforted. 

At  the  inn  wdiere  he  had  quarters  for  the 
night,  the  Prince  remembered  an  outrageous 
bill  presented  by  the  landlady  when  they 
passed  through  on  the  southward  journey. 
He  rallied  her  about  the  matter,  but  she  was 
ready  of  her  tongue. 

"  I'm  a  plain  woman,  sir,"  she  said, 
standing  arms  akimbo,  her  plump,  good- 
natured  face  stern  and  business-like. 

"  Plain  ?  "  put  in  the  Prince.  "  D'ye  ken 
naught  of  your  mirror,  good-wife  ? " 

She  bridled  prettily,  half  believed  that 
she  was  as  she  had  been  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Will  Bowness  came  wooing,  twisted 
a  corner  of  her  print  apron,  and  was  lifting 
it  to  her  mouth,  when  she  remembered,  with 
a  sigh,  that  folly  was  over  and  done  with 
long  since. 

"  I  ken  more  o'  siller  these  days.  You've 
the  soft  lilt  to  your  tongue,  and  eyes  that 
ye'd  better  keep  shut  if  ye  want  to  be 
out  o'  trouble,  but  where's  the  use  o'  that 
to  an  auld  wife  past  such  foolishness  ?  I 
tell  ye,  your  Hielandmen  were  varry  thirsty, 
coming  south,  and  I  asked  no  more  than 
decent  payment." 

"  Well,  we're  thirstier  now,  and  we've  less 
to  pay  with.     What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

The  good-wife  glanced  furtively  at  him, 
saw  how  wet  he  was  and  tired.  "  Ah,  come 
uwa'  beu  now  ! "  she  said,  remembering  the 
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Scots  tongue  she  had  half  forgotten  since 
her  marriage  into  Westmorland.  "  The 
reckoning  may  weel  bide." 

Jonathan,  as  he  supped  that  night  with 
the  Prince,  renewed  acquaintance  with  an 
old  astonishment.  This  Stuart,  with  the 
sadness  deep-set  in  his  eyes,  had  obviously 
the  world's  prime  influence — charm.  Men 
or  women,  or  children  playing  in  the  gutter, 
he  met  them  all  as  a  friendly  intimate,  who 
knew  their  needs  by  heart.  He  simply 
glamoured  them,  as  none  can  until  he  has 
passed  through  the  fire  that  burns  all  shams 
away.  The  landlady  came  red-faced  from 
the  oven  to^set  tempting  meat  before  him. 
She  made  many  girdle-cakes,  and  poked  with 
a  rush-light  in  the  cellar  until  she  found 
her  oldest  whisky.  She  mothered  and  adored 
him  with  the  sentiment  that  Scotswomen 
keep  under  lock  and  key  at  most  times. 

"  Now  I  will  teach  you  something  worth 
the  knowing,"  said  the  Prince,  when  even 
courtesy  would  not  let  him  eat  more 
girdle-cakes.  "  There  is  a  way  to  brew 
whisky-punch.  I  had  it  from  a  laird  in 
Annan,  as  we  passed  through  in  November. 
You  shall  judge,  Mr.  Standish,  whether  he 
had  a  gift  for  mixing  punch." 

Jonathan  remembered  poor  Mauleverer, 
with  his  dislike  of  claret — remembered  his 
promise,  forgotten  in  the  peril  of  this  mad 
retreat,  that  the  Prince  should  give  him  a 
strong  brew  at  the  coming  into  Shap. 
"  There  is  a  friend  with  me,"  he  explained, 
with  sudden  compunction.  "  He  rode  with 
me  to  bring  in  the  Ingilby  men,  he  fought 
between  Cumberland's  force  and  the  gun 
you  were  trying  to  save,  and  he  has  had 
no  drink  to-day  save  claret.  I — I  promised 
him  a  brew  of  punch  as  soon  as  we  came  to 
Shap,  and  I — forgot,  your  Highness." 

"  Faith,  what  a  memory  you  have  !  "  said 
the  Prince,  busying  himself  with  a  kettle 
that  came  slowly  to  the  boil.  "  You're 
made  up  of  punctilio.  So  am  I.  Bring 
your  friend  in." 

Through  the  camp  Jonathan  sought 
Mauleverer.  Some  few  of  the  army  had 
found  quarters  within  house-walls  ;  some 
had  sheltered  in  outlying  barns.  Most  of 
them  lay,  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  wherever 
weariness  had  bade  them  drop  and  go  to 
sleep.  The  grey-blue  moon  was  over  all, 
and  the  wind  blew  bitter  from  the  fells. 
It  was  astoni?)hing  that  men  could  sleep 
under  such  conditions,  except  to  the  men 
themselves,  who  had  known  Derby  and 
retreat. 

Through     the     camp    Jonathan     sought 


Mauleverer  ;  and  as  he  returned,  tired  of 
seeking  him,  he  blundered  against  a  tough, 
stalwart  figure  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
inn  porch. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  he  snapped,  fingering 
for  his  pistol. 

"  The  same  misguided  fool,"  said 
Mauleverer.  "The  Prince  forgot  to  set  a 
guard,  so  I  gave  myself  the  post.  Reformed 
poachers  have  their  uses,  after  all,  when  they 
have  good  game-birds  to  protect." 

"  I've  been  seeking  you." 

"  That's  kind  of  you.  Only  bailiffs  have 
been  seeking  me  of  late,  and  I  like  your  breed 
so  much  the  better." 

"  The  Prince  commands  you  to  drink 
whisky-punch  with  him." 

Mauleverer  conquered  some  reluctance. 
"  It  is  a  good  command,"  he  said — "  the  best 
I've  had  since  I  came  into  your  queer  north- 
country  weather.  I  pass  my  word  that 
Mrs.  Ingilby's  claret  has  chilled  me  to  the 
marrow.  There's  pleurisy  in  every  cup 
of  it." 

He  came  indoors,  bowed  to  the  Prince's 
hand  with  the  finished  grace  that  was  a  part 
of  the  man,  then  stood  quietly  regarding  the 
Stuart  who  had  lit  England  with  the  glare 
of  war. 

"You  are  pleased  to  bid  me  drink  with 
you,  your  Highness,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know — my  reputation." 

"I  know  that  Mr.  Standish  vouches  for 
you,  sir.     That  is  enough." 

"  But,  your  pardon,  I  had  a  company 
of  Cumberland's  whelps  no  longer  since  than 
yesterday." 

"  There  are  good  forms  of  apostacy.  Sir, 
I  tell  you  Mr.  Standish  here  has  punctilio 
for  all  Westmorland.  You  cannot  hope  to 
rival  him." 

The  Prince,  as  he  ^busied  himself  with  the 
mixing  of  the  punch',  seemed  to  have  no  other 
thought.  But  something  in  Mauleverer 's 
manner — pride  warring  with  self -contempt — 
arrested  him. 

"  Only  cowards  think  of  yesterday,"  he 
said,  with  a  quiet  laugh.  "  The  good  folk, 
Mr.  Mauleverer,  begin  life  to-day — always 
to-day.  No  poet  ever  coined  better  melody 
than  lies  in  those  two  words." 

He  turned  again  to  slice  a  lemon,  was 
careful  as  to  the  niceties  of  cloves,  dried 
borage,  mint,  and  what  not,  which  he  had 
commandeered  from  the  landlady.  When 
the  punch  was  simmering  on  the  peats  at 
last,  he  began  to  fill  the  pipe  that  was  his 
inseparable  companion.  "  The  wonderful 
adventure  of  it  all  !     To-day  in  a  man's  two 
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liancls,  once  yesterday  is  well  atoned  for — 
the  hazard  and  the  beauty  of  it,  Mr. 
Mauleverer !  " 

It  was  so  deftly  said,  with  such  incon- 
sequence and  airiness,  that  a  man  in  less 
pain  of  soul  than  Mauleverer  might  well 
have  missed  its  meaning.  As  it  was,  he 
knew  that  the  Prince  had  read  him  through 
and  through,  was  solicitous  to  help  him  up 
the  first  rise  of  a  steep  track.  Men,  if 
wounded  deep  enough,  have  a  surprising 
comradeship  for  those  in  the  like  case. 

Then  th^  fell  to  on  the  brew  that  was  in 
favour  with  the  good  town  of  Annan,  and 
Mauleverer  found  the  Prince  rare  company. 
They  each  had  stories  at  command,  and  one 
droll  narrative  brought  out  another,  until 
the  candles  began  to  gutter  in  their  sconces. 

"  Oh,  it  is  bed-time,  gentlemen,  I  suppose," 
said  the  Prince.  "  We'll  not  renew  the 
candles,  for  my  army  needs  me  with  the 
dawn.'' 

When  he  bade  "  Good  night  "  to  them,  he 
gave  the  impression  of  a  man  whose  only 
need  was  sleep  ;  but  Mauleverer  had  no  mind 
for  rest.  The  stirring  of  new  impulses  was 
painful  to  his  soul,  as  gout  is  to  the  body. 
The  life  behind  showed  so  pitilessly  clear  that 
it  shrouded  the  few  hours  of  betterment  he 
had  known  to-night.  Men  had  said  this  and 
that  about  him,  and  he  had  not  cared  ;  his 
habit  had  been  to  drown  remembrance  of  one 
escapade  by  pursuing  a  fresh  one,  and  it  had 
pleased  him  when  the  reigning  monarch 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  vowed  that 
he  was  the  gayest  liver  in  the  kingdom. 

To-night  the  tale  of  his  life,  as  he  re-read 
it,  called  for  no  applause,  royal  or  otherwise. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  he  should  lately 
have  drunk  punch  with  two  clean-handed 
gentlemen  who  welcomed  him  to  their 
company. 

He  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  wind- 
sw'cpt  street,  and  presently,  as  he  neared  the 
Prince's  lodging  for  the  twentieth  time  or  so, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  a  tall  figure  come 
through  the  doorway,  stand  for  a  moment 
glancing  at  the  tattered  face  of  the  sky, 
then  step  down  the  road.  He  had  thought 
the  Stuart  safely  between  blankets  by  this 
time,  and  followed  him,  curious  to  know^  his 
errand.  After  all,  he  said  to  himself,  with 
weary  doubt  of  all  things,  the  Prince 
doubtless  had  his  recreations  even  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  chill  retreat  as  this. 

First  the  Prince  went  to  each  quarter  of 
the  village  where  he  had  posted  sentries,  and 
challenged  them,  to  see  tliat  they  were 
wakeful.     Then  he  passed  in  and  out  among 


his  men,  sleeping  in  the  open  ;  and,  wherever 
he  found  one  seeking  sleep  in  vain,  he  knelt 
on  the  wet  ground  beside  him,  and  tempted 
his  Highland  mood  back  to  restfulness,  as  if 
he  soothed  a  child.  One  of  these  had  been 
hurt  in  the  last  skirmish  down  in  Bannisdale, 
and  the  cold  was  like  sprinkled  salt  about 
his  wound. 

"It's  the  lang  good-e'en  I'm  saying — 
and  never  to  see  Moidart  again  !  But  ye  ken 
it  was  a'  for  the  Prince  that  never  had  his 
like.  There  are  some  would  die  in  their  beds, 
and  I  pity  them.  It  comes  to  few  to  die  for 
Stuart  Charlie  ! " 

In  the  moonlight  Mauleverer  saw  the  man 
lift  himself  on  an  elbow,  grasp  the  other's 
hand,  then  fall  back  into  the  peace  that  he 
had  earned,  amid  the  sleet  and  windy  uproar 
of  Shap  Fell.  He  saw  the  Prince  stoop 
above  the  body,  as  if  in  prayer.  Then  he 
crept  back  into  the  moon-dusk,  ashamed  that 
he  had  played  eavesdropper.  He  had 
learned  w^hat  sort  of  assignation  the  Stuart 
kept  when  men  of  common-sense  were 
sleeping  ;  and  certainly  it  was  an  affair  of 
gallantry,  though  not  of  the  sort  that  had 
once  stood  for  romance  to  Beau  Mauleverer. 

He  watched  the  Prince  go  in  at  last,  to 
snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  then  he  went 
and  stood  at  the  door-front,  a  self-appointed 
sentry.  He  told  himself  that  he  was 
obsessed  by  superstition — that  no  danger 
could  come  near  the  house,  with  five  thousand 
loyalists  bivouacked  in  and  about  the  village;. 
Yet  he  kept  his  post,  and  spent  the  time  in 
pleasant  alternation  between  yawning  and 
stumping  up  and  down  to  keep  the  scold's 
tongue  of  the  wind  from  overdose 
acquaintance. 

By  and  by  the  tread  of  feet  came  up 
the  road — a  tread  muffled  by  the  frozen 
snow — and  he  ran  forward,  glad  of  the 
intrusion.  His  sword  was  out  before  the 
moon  showed  him  that  the  adversary  was 
Jonathan  Standish. 

"I'd  longed  for  better  things,"  said 
Mauleverer,  with  a  hint  of  his  old  indolence. 
"There's  been  some  cursed  superstition 
nagging  at  me  all  the  night — that  the  Prince 
needs  guarding — ^and  at  the  end  of  all,  it's 
just  you,  Standish,  instead  of  some  butcher 
I  fancied  Cumberland  had  bribed  to  come 
into  the  village,  knife  in  hand.  Pity  there's 
not  more  light  to  fence  by.  I've  learned 
those  two  tricks  of  yours  by  heart,  and  a 
third  you  have  no  knowledge  of." 

"  Mauleverer,  we're  needing  all  our  tricks 
of  fence,"  the  other  broke  in  sharply.  "I 
wrapped  myself  in  many  blankets  and  tried 
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to  sleep,  and  could  not.  There  was  something 
in  the  room  that  would  not  let  me  sleep- 
something  that  went  droning  at  my  ear  and 
said  there  was  danger  near  the  Prince." 

"  In  that  case,  we're  fools  together,"  said 
Mauleverer  drily.  "I'm  glad  to  have  one 
comrade  in  adversity." 

"  It  is  urgent.  One  shifts  with  the  times, 
and  I  tell  you  no  man  can  live  for  half  a 
day  with  these  Highlanders,  and  not  catch 
a  glimmer  of  the  sight.  See  how  they 
march  and  bear  their  wounds — raw^  feet  and 
aching  teeth,  and  the  dull  regret  for  Derby. 
Their  breed  is  different  from  ours, Mauleverer. 
They  do  not  complain.  They  have  the 
sight." 

"  Who  lent  you  all  this  gift  of  speech  ?  " 
asked  Beau  Mauleverer,  moved  unduly. 
''  Your  tongue  goes  prettily,  like  your  sword- 
play." 

Standisli  fretted  up  and  down.  "The 
Highlanders  gave  it  me.  The  Prince,  when 
I  saw  him  first,  plucked  the  rough  hide 
from  my  soul  and  made  me  understand. 
Mauleverer,"  he  broke  off,  with  a  laugh  at 
the  candour  he  had  shown,  "  do  you  chance 
to  have  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  ?  There's  none 
left  in  the  village." 

"  I  always  chance  to  have  tobacco,"  drawled 
Mauleverer.  "  After  all,  one  needs  a  refuge 
against  circumstance.  A  man  does  not  want 
to  be  killed  by  life  before  his  time." 

As  they  smoked  together,  sheltered  by  the 
house-wall  from  the  wind  that  ravened  over 
the  high  fells,  the  rattle  of  hoofs  on  frozen 
sleet  came  up  the  road.  A  small,  well-built 
figure  of  a  man  trotted  through  the  moonlight 
on  a  weary  mare.  He  did  not  see  them,  so 
intent  he  was  on  his  business,  until  they 
challenged  him  at  twenty  paces.  Then  he 
halted,  looked  narrowly  at  Jonathan. 

''•It  was  you  who  brought  me  here,"  he 
said,  breathless  after  the  sharp  ride.  "  You 
do  not  remember.  You  only  gave,  but  I 
was  the  beggar  you  helped  along  the  I'oad, 
and  I — I  do  not  forget." 

"  Friend,  we're  all  obsessed  to-night," 
laughed  Jonathan.  "Men  come  through 
the  sleet  with  candour  on  their  lips  and 
the  far  sight  in  their  eyes.  To  be  honest, 
I  do  not  remember  you." 

"It  was  between  Beggarmans  and  Hawes. 
I  had  put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  thinking  all 
was  lost,  until  you  came." 

Jonathan  remembered  that  odd  meeting 
now.  The  man's  cowardice  had  been 
extreme  and  piteous.  But  then  most  men 
can  be  broken  on  the  wheel  of  life,  and  seem 
cowards  till  their  strength  returns  to  them. 


"Well,  I  came,"  said  Jonathan  gruffly, 
"  and  you're  here,  comrade.  Yesterday,  as 
the  Prince  said  just  now,  does  not  matter 
very  much." 

"  There  is  danger  round  him.  I  came  to 
warn  him  of  it.  I  tell  you  there  is  danger. 
We  must  rouse  him." 

"  Let  him  sleep,"  said  Mauleverer,  filling 
his  pipe  afresh.     "  He's  earned  it." 

"  But  listen  !  I  was  sent  by  the  Prince, 
about  noon  to-day,  to  learn  the  disposition  of 
the  enemy.  I  know  every  rise  and  hollow 
of  the  countryside,  and  he  chose  me  for  that 
reason  ;  there's  no  other  Westmorland  man 
among  his  army.  I  rode  into  Kendal  like 
a  squire  coming  in  to  purchase  in  the 
market,  and  Cumberland's  soldiery  were 
thick  about  the  streets.  After  I  had  heard 
enough,  I  came  home  again,  and  was  three 
miles  away  from  Shap  when  my  mare  cast 
a  shoe.  There  was  a  forge  by  the  roadside, 
I  remembered,  a  half-mile  forward  ;  and 
when  I  reached  it,  there  were  a  dozen  men 
about  the  door,  waiting  till  one  of  their 
company  had  his  horse  shod.  They  were 
half  in  their  cups  and  talking  freely.  So 
I  asked  them  when  the  Rising  was  likely 
to  be  over,  and  a  plain  squire  would  be 
free  to  do  his  marketing  again,  undisturbed 
by  one  side  or  the  other." 

Then  he  told  them,  in  the  same  hurried 
way,  not  halting  to  choose  words,  but 
telling  a  simple  story  that  he  was  glad  to 
share  with  others — told  them  how  the 
troopers  had  boasted  that  the  Rising  would 
be  dead  to-morrow,  and  that  the  thirteen 
of  them  would  share  the  price  offered  by 
Cumberland  for  the  Prince's  person,  brought 
dead  or  alive  to  headquarters.  Their  plot  was 
simple.  They  knew  where  the  Prince  was 
housed  in  Shap,  knew  of  a  rough  cart-track 
that  led  to  the  rear  of  the  house— a  track  so 
narrow  and  of  little  consequence  that  no 
sentry  would  be  there  to  guard  it. 

"x\h,"  said  Mauleverer  lazily,  "a  wise 
friend  comes  !  We  only  thought  of  guarding 
the  house-front,  Standish.  We  were  fools. 
His  Grace  of  Cumberland  enters  always  by 
the  kitchens.  About  what  time  did  these 
gentry  propose  to  honour  us  by  coming  ?  " 

"  In  an  hour's  time,"  said  the  messenger, 
surprised  by  this  easy  handling  of  his  tale. 

"And  you  waited  till  your  mare  was  shod, 
and  then  galloped — I  can  see  as  much  by 
the  cream  on  her  flanks.  That  leaves  us 
half  an  hour,  we'll  say.  No  need  to  wake 
the  Prince." 

"  But  there  is  every  need." 

"  True,"  drawled  Mauleverer — "every  need 
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to  get  into  that  bj-lane  and  guard  it.  I'm 
full  of  dreams  to-night — these  Highlanders, 
with  their  simple  faith,  are  haunting  me 
—  and  I  say  that  three  of  us  are  enough 
to  keep  our  narrow  lane,  whatever  odds 
come  up." 

As  they  talked  there  in  the  road,  Lochiel, 
the  debonair,  came  humming  the  air  of  a 
Lowland  ballad.  "  What  is  it,  gentlemen  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  I  was  trying  to  sleep  in  the 
sty  they  name  a  cottage,  and  heard  a  horse 
go  by.  Tell  me  there  is  something  doing 
at  last."     , 

So  Jonathan  told  him  what  was  in  the 
doing,  and  Lochiel  nodded  pleasantly  at 
Beau  Mauleverer.  "  I  heard  what  you  said, 
sir,  as  I  came  up — that  three  were  enough 
to  keep  the  lane.     What  are  the  odds  ?  " 

"  A  baker's  dozen  of  them." 

"Well,  suppose  we  lessen  the  odds  a 
little.  Four  is  a  good  round  number,  and, 
indeed,  I  will  not  be  denied." 

The  night  had  a  wild  beauty  of  its  own 
as  they  went  down  the  lane.  Scudding 
clouds  ran  low  across  the  sky,  and  over  all 
was  the  full  moon,  frost-blue  and  round 
and  magical.  And  in  the  wind  was  that 
song  of  the  "  Ghostly  Hunter,"  dear  to  all 
the  north-bred  folk. 

"  We'll  get  half  down  the  track,  by  your 
leave,"  said  Mauleverer.  "  There's  the 
chance  that  the  noise  will  rouse  his 
Highness." 

He  was  in  a  mood — whimsical  and  dour, 
gay  to  the  point  of  inconsequence — that 
baffled  even  himself.  As  they  halted  at  a 
corner  of  the  lane,  he  pleaded  that  they 
should  not  use  their  pistols,  because  the 
uproar  would  disturb  the  Prince,  and 
because  he  needed  to  practise  a  superb  trick 
of  fence  he  had  learned  only  yesterday. 
And  then  he  laughed  at  his  own  absurdity, 
and  fell  to  examining  his  pistol  primings  ; 
and  afterwards,  as  Cumberland's  ragabouts 
were  long  in  coming,  he  passed  the  time  by 
telling  stories.  He  had  come  to  know  his 
world  well,  and  had  a  lively  wit ;  and  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  diverting  narrative — 
about  a  warrior  he  had  known,  who  went  to 
the  war  for  love  of  a  lady,  and  was  repelled 
by  her  on  his  return  because,  in  his  haste  for 
wooing,  he  had  forgotten  to  wash  off  the 
stains  of  battle — when  they  heard  a  curious 
slip-slop  of  some  four-footed  thing  coming  up 
the  lane.  There  were  sounds,  too,  as  of  a 
stick  beating  on  a  hide,  and  a  rough  voice 
that  chided  and  coaxed  by  turns. 

Hi  to  the  moonlight,  round  the  bend  of 
the  lane,  there  came  a  brindled  cow  driven 


by  a  strapping  farm  lass.  The  cow  had  lost 
its  temper,  so  had  the  girl,  and  between 
them  they  were  making  a  slow  journey. 
The  girl  was  so  obsessed  by  the  need  to  get 
her  charge  safely  into  byre  that  she  had  no 
dread  of  the  four  men  who  blocked  her 
passage.  "  It's  this  way,  sirs,"  she  explained, 
with  guileless  candour.  "  Father  he  said  I 
had  to  bring  over  a  brindled  cow  he  bought 
yesterday  ;  and  I  did  my  best,  but  she  was 
kitty-come-pranksome,  she,  and  kept  me 
faring  up  and  faring  down  till  daylight 
went." 

"  How  far  to  go  ?  "  asked  Jonathan,  with 
his  absurd  pity  for  all  weak  things  in  trouble. 

"  As  far  as  top  o'  the  lane — to  the  house 
where  a  tow-headed  chiel  is  staying — him 
they  call  the  Prince.  All  I  ken  is  that  he 
comes  in  with  muddy  boots,  and  I've  to 
clean  the  litter  up,  or  else  mistress  would 
thrash  me  same  as  I'm  thrashing  cow." 

Jonathan  laughed — he  could  not  help 
it.  They  had  in  their  midst,  these  folk  of 
Westmorland,  a  man  who  was  lighting 
their  hills  for  them  with  a  fire  that  would 
not  cease,  but  grow  bigger  with  the  centuries, 
so  long  as  England  kept  her  pride  in 
gallantry.  They  did  not  know  it.  Their 
judgment  of  the  Prince,  sleeping  yonder, 
was  narrowed  to  a  tale  of  muddy  boots. 

The  girl  turned  after  she  had  passed 
them.  "  There's  a  trampish  lot  o'  loons 
a  half-mile  down  the  lane.  They  let  me 
through  after  I'd  smacked  two  or  three 
about  the  lugs  for  their  ill- speaking.  They 
asked  me  what  hour  the  lights  were  out  up 
at  the  farm,  and  I  said  eight  o'  the  clock, 
save  when  the  gentry  came  keeping  queer 
hours  of  their  own." 

She  nodded  a  brisk  "  Good  night "  and 
went  forward  with  the  brindled  cow,  and  the 
four  men  waited  until  the  moon  got  up  above 
the  ragged  sycamore  on  their  left,  and  they 
began  to  yawn. 

"  If  they're  waiting  for  lights  out  at  the 
farm,"  said  Jonathan  suddenly,  "  we  shall 
be  dead  of  weariness  before  they  come. 
Why  not  attack  instead  ?  " 

"Comrade,"  put  in  Lochiel,  "you've 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Rising.  It  was  the 
counsel  the  Prince  gave  at  Derby,  when  they 
would  not  listen." 

They  were,  all  four  of  them,  of  the 
temperament  and  in  prime  mood  for  such 
a  venture  ;  and  luck  was  with  them.  The 
lane,  after  two  hundred  yards  or  so,  left  the 
grey  stone  walls  that  fenced  the  higher  part 
of  it,  and  ran  into  an  open  pasture,  with 
a  dip  in  the  ground  that  hid  them  from  the 
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enemy.  Between  the  walls  they  could  have 
fought  only  two  by  two  ;  here  they  were 
free  to  act  together. 

They  came  to  the  brink  of  the  faUing 
ground,  and  below  them  saw  a  company  of 
men,  with  their  horses  picketed  near  at  hand. 
They  were  tossing  coins  to  pass  the  time,  it 
seemed,  for  a  voice  rang  out  with  strange 
clearness  through  the  frosty  air. 

"  It  was  not  the  King's  head  uppermost, 
I  say.  It's  a  fool's  game  to  gamble  by 
moon h" gilt,  when  any  rogue  can  swear  he 
called  the  true  face  of  the  coin." 

It  was  a  fool's  game,  as  he  said,  for 
into  the  hot  quarrel  that  ensued  four 
gentlemen  of  the  Prince's  intruded  roughly. 
They  had  four  shots  at  close  range,  and 
after  that  came  pleasant  sword-play,  the 
moonlight  running  off  their  blades  like 
blue-and-silver  ripples  that  men  see  in  their 
dreams  of  fairy  streams. 

They  did  not  spare.  The  retreat  had 
been  too  long  and  harassing,  the  Prince's 
need  was  too  urgent.  They  fought  berserk, 
since  the  foe  had  long  since  chosen  that 
mode  of  warfare,  and  afterwards  they  went 
up  the  lane. 

Mauleverer  laughed  as  they  neared  the 
farm.  "  I  used  that  trick  of  fence,  Standish, 
else  I'd  not  be  here.  There  was  one  devilish 
good  swordsman  with  them ;  he  all  but 
pricked  me  twice,  till  I  remembered." 

He  insisted  that  Jonathan  should  get  his 
blade  out  there  and  then,  and  learn  the  fine 
simplicity  of  it ;  and  Lochiel,  rested  by  a 
battle  after  long  inaction,  rallied  them  both 
on  their  schoolboys'  keenness  for  this  game 
of  swords. 

There  was  a  light  burning  in  the  Prince's 
bed-chamber  as  they  went  quietly  past  the 
farm,  and  it  threw  a  shadow  on  the  blind — 
the  shadow  of  a  man  who  knelt  in  prayer. 

*'  God  bless  him  !  "  said  Lochiel.  "  We 
shall  not  see  his  like  again." 

That  night  Jonathan  liad  a  byre  for 
sleeping-room.  He  lay  awake  for  an  hour, 
soothed  by  the  rattle  of  the  chains  as  the 
cows  fidgeted  in  their  stalls.  The  ripe 
odour  of  their  breath  was  pleasant,  too, 
and  the  smell  of  bracken.  A  great 
happiness  came  to  him  unawares — out  of 
nowhere,  so  it  seemed.  Until  now  Miss 
Linstoke  had  met  him  at  every  journey's 
end,  had  found  him  masquerading  under 
some  absurd  disguise  that  moved  her  to 
contempt.  Yet  even  her  contempt  had  been 
worth  while,  because  she  was  there  beside  him. 

To-day  she  had  not  crossed  his  path,  and 
a  twin^re  of  heartache  had  come  to  him  as 


he  settled  himself  on  his  straw  bed.  He 
had  fought  to-night,  not  as  a  highwayman,  or 
the  interrupter  of  a  stolen  ride  to  Gretna, 
or  the  personator  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
— the  many  guises  she  had  laughed  at.  He 
had  fought  as  plain  Jonathan  Standish,  and 
a  wound  or  two  nagged  him  out  of  the  sleep 
he  coveted.  He  had  so  much  to  say  to  her. 
There  was  nothing  ridiculous  about  his 
plight,  nothing  that  could  move  her  to 
laughter  or  contempt.  And  she  had  not 
come,  on  this  day  of  all  days. 

He  cursed  his  luck,  till  he  remembered 
that  it  was  a  pastime  foolish  as  gambling  at 
toss-florin  with  only  the  moon's  light  to 
show  whether  the  King's  head  came  upper- 
most. And  then  he  listened  to  the  sleepy 
rattle  of  the  kine,  smelt  again  the  fragrance 
of  the  byre,  that  seemed  packed  with  all  the 
memories  that  his  hale  north-country  had 
taught  him  since  his  cradle  days. 

And  then  the  unexpected  happened,  as  it 
always  does  to  those  who  take  the  open  road. 
Perhaps  his  brief  acquaintance  with  the 
Highlanders  had  helped  him  to  push  open 
the  fragile  gate  between  this  world  and 
another  ;  perhaps  he  dozed  without  knowing 
it.  At  any  rate.  Miss  Linstoke  came  to  him, 
radiant,  with  the  low  voice  and  the  little, 
lilting  break  in  it  that  he  knew,  and  said 
again,  as  she  had  said  in  the  flesh  at  Lawkland 
Hall,  that  she  was  beginning  to  trust  him 
as  a  maid  trusts  her  chosen  man. 

AYith  that  he  went  to  sleep,  and  walked 
in  gardens  too  fragrant  for  this  world,  until 
the  sharp  note  of  "  Boot  and  Saddle  "  ringing 
through  the  village  roused  him, 

Mauleverer,  for  his  part,  needed  no  rousing. 
All  night  he  had  lain  awake,  wondering  how 
it  chanced  that  he  loved  Jonathan  Standish 
like  a  brother.  The  man  had  robbed  him 
of  a  bride,  had  defeated  him  twice  in  the 
duel,  had  done  everything  that  made  for 
enmity. 

Through  the  long  night  he  thought  about 
the  matter,  and  near  dawn  the  answer  to 
the  puzzle  came.  He  had  cared  for  Miss 
Linstoke  with  the  clean  love  and  abiding, 
and  was  glad  that  she  had  been  saved  from 
him.  He  was  too  young  as  yet,  in  the 
knowledge  that  was  coming  to  him  by 
wayward  glimpses,  to  have  charge  of  any 
woman's  happiness.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  learned  to  think  of  the 
woman  first ;  and  that  marked,  as  he  guessed 
in  a  pained,  muddled  way,  a  step  on  the  road 
the  Prince  had  taken  when  he  marched 
through  the  adulation  of  many  ladies  who 
dropped  their  kerchiefs  by  the  way. 
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It  was  true,  here  on  the  bitter  heights  of 
Shap,  that  a  leader  who  lives  wholly  for  one 
cause — a  leader  who  eats  and  drinks  and 
sleeps  with  care  of  his  soldiery  in  mind,  and 
ahead  the  light  unquenchable — casts  a  spell 
about  the  men  who  follow  him.  Mauleverer, 
with  the  weight  of  his  past  round  him  like  a 
convict's  chains,  felt  lighter  of  heart  and 
soul  for  his  brief  contact  with  the  Prince. 
He  saw  new  issues  in  the  making,  but  he 
did  not  sleep.  life  seemed  a  workaday 
affair  without  Miss  Linstoke,  who  had 
taught  him  how  to  cleanse  his  past. 

When  they  met  at  the  rally — the  moon 
hidden  and  the  wind  bitter  cold  between  the 
night  and  the  dawn — the  Prince  was  just 
his  suave,  humorous  self. 

"  Lochiel,"  he  said,  "  you've  three   deep 


cuts  on  your  face.  You  blundered  home 
last  night." 

"I  did,  sir."  He  said  nothing  of  the 
trouble  down  the  lane.  "  There's  nothing 
happening  these  days,  and  a  man  must  have 
some  recreation." 

The  Highlanders  near  them  laughed. 
"  You  are  good  for  a  jest  at  all  times, 
Lochiel,"  said  the  Prince  ;  "  but  the  best 
jest  of  all  does  not  arrive — his  Grrace  of 
Cumberland  catching  us  up,  to  give  open 
battle." 

"  His  Grace,  sir,  is  slow  at  the  uptake, 
as  we  say  in  Yorkshire,"  said  Jonathan. 
"  He'll  never  catch  us  up." 

Then  they  marched  forward — over  the 
grey  fells —into  the  hazard  that  the  next 
day  found  for  them. 


POLLARD   WILLOWS. 


AH,  could  I  bring  to  birth 

-^^    The  thoughts  that  pollard  willows  sow  in  me: 
What  sense  of  rustic  peace  and  pleasantry, 
Deeper  than  mirth, 

Springs  from  their  whisper,  echoing  too  the  chimes 
Of  village  bells  far  off  and  faint,  the  rhymes 
Of  maypole  rounds  and  harvest  ales;   deep  noons 
In  sultry  summer,  *twixt  the  two  midway ; 
Or  wonder= working  moons 
That  charm  the  modest  brook  to  silver  play. 
Such  in  your  shadows  sleep,  and  in  your  rustling. 
Willows^  find  half  a  voice;   and  more,  the  bustling 
Of  market-driving  carts,  the  chant-a-clear 
Of  cocks  that  front  the  dawn,  and  each  his  mate 
Summons  to  like  orisons;   the  labouring  bees' 
Resigned  murmur.    These  things,  O  willow  trees, 
Ye  dream  on,  and  in  dreaming  re=create 
For  poets  in  this  morning  of  the  year. 

C.  F.  KEARY, 
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Ostrich  Farming. 


By  I).    ALLEN   AVILLEY. 


A  BIRD  wliicli  grows  at  tlie  rate  of  a 
foot  a  month,  and  eats  glass  and 
gravel  when  three  days  old,  is  some- 
thing out  of  the  usual  line  of  birds ;  but  such 
a  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe  can  be  seen 
on  any  of  the  ostrich  farms  where  droves 
of  birds  are  hatched  yearly.  Sometimes 
they  come  into  tlie  world  fostered  by  their 
parents,  and  sometimes  through  the  means 
of  a  mechanical  incubator.  It  is  a  question 
which  method  is  the  best,  for  the  incubator 
has  been  so  improved  within  the  last  few 
years  that  it  seems  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  natural  method. 

A  visit  to  either  of  the  ostrich  farms  in 
the  United  States — at  South  Pasadena, 
California,  and  near  Jacksonville,  Florida — 
or  to  the  more  recently  established  farms  for 
the  breeding  of  ostriches  in  Germany  and 
on  the  Riviera,  and  even  in  England  itself, 
despite  climatic  disadvantages,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  a  very  interesting  phase  of 
bird  life,  for  here  are  to  be  seen  specimens 
ranging  from  chicks  that  can  stretch  their 
heads  but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  to 
giant  ostriches  reaching  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  twice  the  weight  of  a  fair-sized  man. 
They  are  very  deceptive  in  appearance,  for  the 
apparently  fragile  legs  can  deliver  a   blow 


which  will  knock  a  man  or  a  large  dog 
senseless.  These  portions  of  the  body  are 
almost  solid  bone,  and  end  in  a  huge  claw 
Avhicli  scratches  tlie  ground  for  glass,  stone, 
corn,  and  other  delicacies,  and  makes  holes 
for  nests.  Tlie  claw  can  also  be  used  for 
fighting,  and  its  sharp  point  wi'll  make  an 
ugly  wound. 

The  family  tree  of  the  ostrich  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  culture  of  these 
birds  has  now  been  much  developed  as  an 
industry,  is  only  a  few^  years  old,  the  first 
birds  for  breeding  having  been  brought  from 
Cape  Colony  early  in  the  'nineties  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Cawston,  who  picked  them  out  in 
South  Africa  for  "  ostriculture,"  as  he  calls 
it.  They  were  taken  to  Southern  California, 
where  the  climate  quite  closely  resembles 
that  of  their  native  home,  and  the  flock  now 
numbers  several  hundred.  At  the  Florida 
farm  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  full- 
sized  birds,  among  them  one  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  also  an  ostrich 
which  can  be  driven  in  harness  like  a  horse. 
They  are  raised  principally  for  the  plumage, 
w^hich  finds  a  large  sale  in  various  forms,  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  business. 
Although  Mr.  Cawston  imported  fifty-two 
birds,   the   American    ostriches    have   been 
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raised  from  half  the  number,  as  the  balance 
died  on  the  way  over  or  soon  after  reaching 
California.  Most  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
American  ostriches  are  still  living  and  very 
vigorous  in  their  old  age,  for  several  have 
lived  thirty  years,  and  bid  fair  to  survive 
half  a  century  with  proper  care  and  food. 

The  life  of  the  average  bird  has  its  share 
of  ups  and  downs,  but  the  ostrich's  is  one  of 


enough  nourishment  for  a  family  of  thirty, 
and  weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds.  The 
breakfast  would  be  rather  costly,  however, 
for  the  eggs  are  worth  anything  from  three 
to  four  pounds  each  before  hatching.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  they  are  as  palatable, 
when  first  laid,  as  the  product  of  the 
ordinary  fowl.  During  the  laying  season 
the  female  lays  one  every  other  day,  until 
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downs,  for  it  moves  principally  with  its  feet, 
as  its  wings  are  used  more  for  balancing 
w^hen  in  motion  than  for  any  other  purpose, 
until  they  are  clipped  for  the  plumes.  An 
Q^^g  a  few  weeks  old  would  make  a  good 
football  if  covered  with  leather,  for  it  is 
large  enough  and  tough  enough.  A  fresh 
egg  is  enough  for  an  omelet  served  for  a 
small  hotel  or  boarding-house,  for  it  contains 


twelve  or  fifteen  are  deposited  carefully  side 
by  side  in  the  hole  which  she  and  her 
mate  have  scratched  in  the  ground.  In 
this  operation  the  male  bird  does  the  hard 
work,  resting  his  breast-bone  on  the  surface 
and  kicking  out  the  earth  and  sand  behind 
him  until  he  has  made  a  sort  of  basin  from 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  deep  and  fully  four 
feet  around.     When  the  mother  bird  decides 
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that  slie  has  laid  enough  eggs,  she  kicks  two 
or  three  inches  of  sand  over  the  tops.  Then 
begins  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations 
of  all — the  hatching.  The  father  and  mother 
divide  the  twenty-four  hours  into  regular 
watches,  and  usually  the  father  sits  on  the 


the  next  morning.  In  addition  he  generally 
turns  up  about  noon  and  sits  on  the  nest 
for  an  hour  while  she  goes  foraging  for  a 
midday  meal ;  consequently  the  male  bird 
does  over  two-thirds  of  the  actual  hatching. 
As  the  egg-shells,  when  fresh,  are  very  thin. 
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eggs  during  the  night,  and  the  mother 
during  the  day.  In  fact,  all  through  the 
process,  the  male  bird  is  very  gallant,  and 
instinctively  relieves  his  better  half  as  much 
as  possible.  '  His  hours  are  from  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  nine  o'clock 


the  ostriches  show  a  great  deal  of  bird  sense 
in  covering  them.  If  they  rested  even  a  few 
pounds  of  their  weight  upon  the  tops,  all 
would  be  broken,  so  they  merely  crouch 
down,  supporting?  tliemselves  upon  their 
bony  legs,  until  the  feathers  and  down  cover 
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the  nest,  thus  keeping  llie  eggs  continually 
warm.  Such  is  the  process  that  continues 
for  forty  days,  and  an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
endurance  of  tlie  ostrich  can  be  gained 
from  it. 

Several  days  before  the  advent  of  the 
chicks  they  can  be  heard  stirring  around  in 
their  shells  and  pecking  away  with  their 
little  bills  at  the  wall  which  separates  them 
from  the  outside  world.  They  usually  w^ork 
a  hole  through  in  this  manner,  when  the  rest 
of  the  shell  is  easily  broken.  The  parents 
sometimes  a^ist  by  crushing  the  shell  with 


grass,  and  cabbage  leaves  as  the  l)irds  can 
eat.  On  such  a  bill  of  fare  they  thrive  and 
grow  as  fat  as  an  ostrich  can  grow,  for  most 
of  its  food  goes  into  bone  and  sinew. 

The  ostrich  incubator  is  built  on  the 
order  of  the  ordinary  chicken  incubator,  but, 
of  course,  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  eggs 
are  taken  from  under  the  female  bird  as  fast 
as  laid,  and  placed  in  compartments,  w^here  a 
regular  temperature  is  maintained  by  heat 
conducted  through  pipes.  By  this  method 
the  eggs  can  be  changed  into  chicks  in 
from  forty  to  forty-two  days.     As  many  as 
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the  breast-bone.  After  leaving  one-half,  the 
other  half  may  stick  to  the  chick  for  a  day 
or  so,  until,  in  running  around,  he  knocks  it 
off  and  is  entirely  free  from  his  swaddling- 
clothes.  As  already  stated,  you  can  almost 
see  the  youngsters  grow  after  they  emerge 
from  the  shell,  and  in  six  months  they  can 
raise  their  heads  as  high  as  a  man  can 
reach.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  growth 
is  checked  somewhat.  On  the  farms  in 
Florida  and  California  the  diet  of  stones 
and  glass  is  increased  by  handfuls  of  bone 
broken  in  small  pieces,  and  as  much  bran, 


thirty-seven  have  been  hatched  at  one  time 
at  the  Florida  farm.  In  using  the  natural 
process  of  hatching,  the  ostriculturist  keeps 
the  parents  busy  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to 
lay  and  hatch,  and  as  soon  as  one  batch  of 
eggs  is  hatched,  he  separates  the  parents 
from  the  chicks,  and  they  usually  begin 
laying  another  batch.  Sometimes  one  pair 
will  hatch  a  family  of  sixty  in  a  year.  As  a 
healthy  youngster  six  months  old  is  worth 
from  five  to  six  pounds,  it  pays  the  owner 
to  keep  the  work  of  hatching  and  rearing 
running  as  continuously  as  possible.     Only  a 
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portion  of  the  females  will  lay  eggs,  other- 
wise the  flocks  would  increase  as  rapidly  as 
broods  of  ordinary  barn-yard  fowls. 

After  the  first  year  the  plumage  becomes 
large  enough  and  glossy  enough  to  pluck. 
The  feathers  of  the  ostrich  are  of  different 
shades  and  several  colours,  according  to  the 
sex  and  age  of  the  bird.  Those  of  the  young 
are  a  mixture  of  white  and  yellow.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  they  turn  to  dark 


and  the  "  ripe  "  feathers  plucked.  This  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  experience, 
as  careless  plucking  will  injure  the  growth  of 
future  feathers.  AYhen  a  feather  root  is  hurt, 
injury  is  done  that  can  never  be  remedied, 
for  when  a  "  socket "  is  pulled  out,  a  feather 
can  never  grow  again.  The  short  feathers 
are  pulled  out  without  any  apparent  pain  to 
the  creature,  as  they  are  ripe  and  would  fall 
off  in  the  course  of  nature  if  not  extracted 
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drab  on  the  female  and  black  and  white  .on 
the  male.  The  most  valuable  feathers  are 
those  of  the  male  adults.  The  wing  feathers 
are  the  largest  and  most  flexible,  and  many 
are  more  or  less  white.  Those  of  the  tail 
are  inferior  both  in  the  quality  and  colour. 
The  white  feathers,  so  called,  being  in  most 
cases  the  colour  of  ivory,  are  the  most 
valuable  find  beautiful. 

Every  nine  months  the  birds  are  examined 


by  the  skilled  operator.  The  heavy  wing 
feathers  are  cut  off  with  strong  scissors,  the 
stumps  being  left  in  the  skin.  These  stumps 
are  ripe  for  extraction  about  three  months 
after  the  plucking. 

Three  crops  of  feathers  are  yielded  at 
the  ostrich  farm  in  two  years,  though,  of 
course,  plucking  takes  place  more  frequently. 
Each  bird  is  worth  from  six  to  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  in  feathers,  and  as  most 
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of  the  ostriches  in  Africa  live  to  the  good 
old  age  of  seventy  years,  it  is  curious  to 
reflect  on  the  wonderful  earning  capacity  of 
these  birds  in  plumage  alone. 

The  plucking  of  the  birds  is  one  of  the 
sights  at  the  farms.  A  few  of  them  are  driven 
into  a  small  corral,  then  one  by  one  they  are 
pushed  into  a  small  angular  enclosure,  and  a 
long,  narrow  bag  is  placed  over  the  head, 
with  a  hole  in  the  end  to  breathe  through. 
Then  one  man  holds  the  bird  while  the 
operator  skilfully  clips  and  pulls  all  the 
feathers  that  are  ripe.  Blinded,  the  bird 
becomes  very  tame,  but  care  is  exercised  by 
the  man  to  avoid  the  kicks  that  necessarily  are 
included  by  the  creature  in  this  performance. 
The    narrowest    part    of    the    angle-shaped 


natural  shade,  but  also  because  of  its 
character,  as  it  has  a  fine,  silk-like  down  that 
takes  the  glossy  black  so  much  valued  by 
connoisseurs.  After  dyeing  comes  rinsing  in 
clear  water  containing  starch.  Then  the 
feathers  are  beaten  on  a  smooth  board  until 
they  are  free  from  all  particles  of  starch. 
Next  they  go  to  the  workroom,  where  skilled 
operators  "finish"  them,  and  here  again 
they  ai^e  graded.  This  grading  is  even  more 
important  than  the  first,  and  years  of 
practice  and  observation  are  required  to 
render  the  operator  thoroughly  competent. 
Then  they  go  to  the  sewing  department. 
Each  "  feather  "  used  in  the  trade  consists  of 
several  sewn  skilfully  together — three,  four, 
or  five  feathers,  end  to  end,  according  to  the 
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enclosure  contains  a  small  door,  which,  after 
the  plucking  has  taken  place,  is  opened ;  the 
bag  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  bird  runs 
away  with  wings  extended,  quite  relieved. 

The  various  kinds  of  feathers  are  put  into 
different  bags — those  of  the  male  and  female 
separately — tail  feathers,  wing  feathers,  white, 
black,  grey,  etc.,  being  graded  according 
to  their  different  sizes.  Before  these  feathers 
are  useful  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  they 
have  to  undergo  numerous  operations.  They 
are  tied  on  strings  about  four  feet  long, 
singly  or  in  bunches  of  two  or  three,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  Then  they  are  scoured, 
cleansed  in  soap-suds,  and  rinsed  frequently, 
until  they  are  ready  for  the  dyer.  The 
natural  black  ostrich  feather  is  also  dyed 
black.     This  is  not  only  on  account  of  its 


value  and  thickness  desired.  After  being 
sewn,  the  feathers  are  steamed,  in  order 
to  allow  the  fibres  to  assume  their  natural 
position,  and  manipulated  by  the  curler,  who 
gives  that  graceful  shape,  both  to  fibres 
and  stem,  so  much  desired.  From  the  curler 
they  pass  to  the  buncher,  who  combs  them 
and  gives  them  whatever  style  is  demanded 
at. the  time  for  sale  in  the  open  market. 

The  export  of  ostrich  feathers  from  Cape 
Colony  to  the  markets  of  the  world  has 
now  reached  in  value  some  two  million 
pounds  per  annum,  of  which  the  United 
States  consume  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  As  an  indication  of  the  value  of 
the  bird  in  Africa,  it  may  be  stated  that 
shortly  after  the  export  of  ostriches  to  the 
United  States  began,  the  Colonial  Government 
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imposed  a  duty  of  one  hundred  pounds  on 
every  live  ostrich  taken  from  Africa  for 
exportation  to  other  countries. 

There  is  nothing  backward  or  diffident 
about  the  average  ostrich,  and  the  females  as 
well  as  the  males  are  good  fighters.  In  fact, 
the  only  thing  they  are  afraid  of  is  a  small 
dog.  While  they  attack  a  man  with  their 
beaks  and  legs,  the  blow  of  the  leg  has 
little  force  upon  an  object  less  than  two  feet 


examines  the  eggs  to  see  how  nearly  they 
are  ready  to  hatch  out.  Sometimes  the  pole 
slips,  and  the  keeper  has  to  run,  jumping 
over  a  fence  or  getting  behind  a  tree  until 
the  attention  of  the  bird  is  distracted,  and  he 
can  reach  a  place  of  safety.  As  the  average 
ostrich  can  cover  a  half-mile  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  get  away 
from  it  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

One    of    the    most    famous    and    largest 
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high.  Apparently  they  are  aware  of  this, 
and  will  run  away  from  a  fox-terrier,  for 
instance,  where  they  would  jump  at  a  mastiff 
or  setter.  During  hatching  time  the  parent 
birds  are  usually  in  their  ugliest  mood.  The 
keepers  generally  examine  the  eggs  two  or 
three  times  during  a  sitting,  and  to  protect 
themselves  are  obliged  to  keep  the  birds  at  a 
distance  with  forked  poles.  While  one  man 
holds  the  ostrich  by  main  strength,  another 


ostriches  is  '*  Napoleon,"  of  the  Jacksonville 
farm.  The  top  of  his  head  is  nearly  three 
feet  higher  than  that  of  the  manager  of 
the  farm,  and  he  is  literally  afraid  of  nothing. 
Napoleon  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  and 
yields  a  crop  of  plumage  yearly  which  is 
worth  anything  from  six  to  twenty  pounds. 

Until  some  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
the  belief  of  many  that  it  would  be  virtually 


impossible   to   "  farm  "  these 


strange 


birds 
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outside  South  Africa.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
was  Mr.  Edwin  Cawston,  an  Englishman, 
w^ho  first  demonstrated  that  these  birds  could 
thrive  outside  the  Cape,  bj  introducing  them 
into  America,  choosing  California  as  the 
scene  of  his  experiments.  To-day  more  than 
five  thousand  birds  roam  over  the  various 
American  farms.  It  was  Mr.  Cawston, 
too,  who  again  successfully  established  a 
farm  at  Nice,  in  the  South  of  France. 
In  a  like  manner  ostrich  farms  have 
sprung  into  existence  in  Queensland  and 
New  Zealand. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  country 
selected  boasted  of  a  tropical  or  at  least  a 
semi-tropical  climate.  Not  even  the  most 
daring  farmers  would  have  ventured  to 
rear  these  -African  birds  in  a  temperate 
climate.  But  for  years  one  man,  Mr. 
Carl  Hagenbeck,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  these  birds  could  thrive,  if 
properly  acclimatised,  in  the  cold  winters  of 
Northern  Europe.  He  proved  this,  at  least, 
to  his  own  satisfaction  by  keeping  his 
ostriches  out  in  the  open  during  the  bitter 
winters  often  experienced  in  North  Germany. 
In  midsummer  he  would  secure  from  Africa 
young  birds,  nine  to  twelve  months  old,  and 
keep  them  out  in  the  open  air  during  the 
following  winter.  In  every  instance  the 
birds  gained  in  flesh,  their  plumage  improved, 
and  the  cold  did  not  affect  them. 

These  successful  experiments  led  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  to  establish  an  ostrich  farm 
adjoining  his  zoological  park  at*  S  tell  in  gen, 
near  Hamburg.  It  was  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1909,  there  being  at  that  time 
one  hundred  and  twelve  full-grown  birds  on 
the  ground.  Seeing  that  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  eggs  have  been  hatched  and  over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  chicks  successfully 
reared,  one  has  certainly  to  admit  that  the 
innovation,  despite  the  prophecies  of  many 
eminent  naturalists  and  zoologists  that  it 
would  be  a  failure,  has  passed  through  the 
experimental  stage  with  flying  colours,  and 
that  the  contention  of  the  proprietor  that 
ostriches  can  live  and  thrive  in  cold  countries 
is  fully  justified. 

Here  it  may  be  added  that  the  farm  at 
Stellingen  covers  some  seven  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  charmingly  laid  out  with  neat 
flower-beds  and  gravel  walks.  There  are  a 
paddock  for  the  main  flock,  occupying  some 
three  acres  of  space,  with  its  stables,  pond, 
and  feeding-troughs ;  ten  large  breeding 
pens,   each   with  a  comfortable    stable  ;    a 


hospital  for  sick  and  injured  birds  ;  a 
chick-house,  where  the  eggs  are  hatched  by 
incubators  ;  a  show-room  and  a  factory, 
where  the  plumes  obtained  from  the  birds 
are  made  ready  for  the  market. 

Experts  from  South  Africa  who  have 
visited  this  farm  have  admitted  that  some  of 
the  young  birds  which  have  been  hatched 
and  reared  at  Stellingen  are  magnificent 
specimens  of  their  kind.  Then  it  has  been 
found  that  the  birds  produce  larger  and 
stronger  feathers  as  a  result  of  the  colder 
climate,  and  are  consequently  of  more  value. 
Now,  if  ostriches  can  be  reared  in  North 
Germany,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  they 
should  not  thrive  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  such  farms 
being  well  developed  in  the  near  future,  both 
in  England — where  one  is  already  established 
in  Bedfordshire — and  also  in  Scotland.  An 
eminent  naturalist  has  already  provisionally 
selected  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south  coast 
where  he  intends  to  found  an  ostrich  farm  ; 
while  it  was  but  a  few  months  ago  that  a 
Scottish  M.P.,  Captain  Murray,  brought 
up  the  question  of  ostrich  farming  in 
Parliament.  Captain  Murray  asked  the 
Government  to  provide  funds  for  starting 
farms  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland,  declaring 
that,  if  such  institutions  could  be  profitably 
run  in  North  Germany,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  succeed  in  Scotland. 

Another  reason  why  landowners  and 
farmers  of  this  country  have  interested 
themselves  in  this  question  is  because  of  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  industry.  Alfalfa, 
a  kind  of  lucerne  on  which  the  birds  are 
mainly  fed,  can  be  cultivated  with  the  same 
ease  almost  as  ordinary  grass.  At  ten 
months  old  the  ostrich  would  produce  two 
pounds'  worth  of  feathers,  and  thereafter 
from  six  pounds'  to  twenty  pounds'  worth 
of  plumes  annually  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  Though  an  ostricli  is  matured  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  is  reproducing,  its  average 
life  is  about  that  of  a  human  being.  The 
bird  does  not  begin  to  decline  until  it  is 
fifty  years  old.  Many,  however,  produce 
fine  plumage  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

The  photographs  here  reproduced  illustrate 
more  particularly  the  life  of  the  large  ostrich 
farms  of  the  United  States,  but  in  a  further 
article  we  hope  to  illustrate  also  the  recent 
growth  of  ostrich  culture  on  the  Continent 
and  at  home  in  England,  and  to  give  some 
account  of  the  vast  traffic  in  feathers,  for 
which  London  is  one  of  the  principal  marts. 


WISDOM    TEETH. 


By    KEBLE    HOWARD, 

Author  of  "  One  of  the  Family,'"  "  The  Smiths  of  SurUton,''  etc. 


E   bore    himself 

bravely  in  the 

street,  as   befits  a 

celebrity.    Even 

whilst    he   was 

waiting    for   the 

dentist's  front-door 

to    be   opened,   he 

kept  his  shonlders 

well  back  and  his 

eyelids  well  up  and 
his  lips  smiling  :  such  is  the  fate  of  a  young 
and  popular  London  actor.  The  gloomy 
waiting-room,  however,  was  empty,  and  he 
could  sink  into  a  chair,  bury  that  handsome 
face  in  those  artistic  hands,  and  curse  the 
day — just  a  week  ago — that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  and  parted  from  the  dearest  little  wife 
in  the  world. 

He  sat  in  this  highly  dramatic  attitude 
for  nearly  ten  minutes.  From  the  room 
overhead  came  faint  moans  punctuated  by 
significant  silences.  It  w^ould  be  his  turn 
directly.  What  did  he  care  ?  What  did  it 
matter  ?  What  did  anything  matter  ?  Let 
the  man  pull  out  every  tooth  he  possessed  ! 
liet  him  ruin  for  ever  the  finest  male  photo- 
graphic subject  in  the  British  Isles  !  What 
use  had  he  for  teeth  or  good  looks  when 
life  was  over — at  any  rate,  as  good  as 
over  ? 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  head  sharply  and 
listened.  Feminine  tones  coming  from  the 
hall  had  set  him  quivering  in  every  nerve. 
It  was  just  a  week  since  those  tones — those 
beloved  tones — had  fallen  upon  his  ears. 
He  had  thought  never  to  hear  them 
again,    and    now,    thanks    to    this    happy 

coincidence 

But  was  it  a  happy  coincidence  ?  Would 
she  think  it  a  happy  coincidence,  or  would 
she  be  more  furious  with  him  than  ever  ? 
There  was  only  one  waiting-room  ;  he  knew 
that.  Ought  he  to  take  his  hat  and  stick 
and    walk  straight  out  of    the    house,   or 

should  he 

The  dentist's  footman  decided  the  matter 
for  him  by  throwing  open  the  door  of  the 
waiting-room.    A  large  screen  stood  between 
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the  door  and  the  fireplace.  Colin  had  just 
time  to  dart  behind  it  before  Barbara 
entered. 

He  was  no  sooner  behind  the  screen,  of 
course,  than  he  wished  himself  anywhere 
else.  It  was  a  silly  thing  to  do,  and  most 
undignified.  If  his  appointment  stood  first, 
as  it  probably  did,  the  footman  would  come 
for  him,  and  then  she  would  faint,  or  have 
hysterics  or  something  of  that  sort.  Again, 
suppose  she  decided  to  sit  by  the  fire  !  She 
would  discover  him  in  hiding,  and  a  pretty 
fool  he  would  look  ! 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but 
to  make  her  aware  of  his  presence  without 
delay.  Even  this  course,  however,  presented 
great  difficulties.  He  had  no  author  at  his 
elbow  now  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficult 
situation.  He  must  rely  upon  his  own 
fallow  ingenuity. 

"Ahem  !  "  said  Colin  at  last.  It  was  not 
a  strikingly  original  opening,  but  it  served 
its  purpose.  Barbara,  having  taken  it  for 
granted  up  to  that  moment  that  she  was 
alone,  started  violently. 

"Who's  that  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"M-me,"  replied  Colin.  The  hundreds 
of  young  women  who  languished  at  him 
eight  times  a  week  from  stall  to  gallery 
would  never  have  recognised  that  shaky, 
husky  voice. 

There  was  a  gasp  and  then  a  long  pause. 
He  was  ready  to  rush  out  at  once  if  he 
heard  a  cry  or  a  bump.  He  heard  neither, 
but  merely  a  very  timid,  very  startled  little 
''You?'' 

"  Yes — me,"  said  he. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you " 

"  Neither  did  I." 

His  heart  leapt.  The  ice  was  broken  ! 
Once  again  they  were  under  the  same  roof. 
It  was  only  a  dentist's  roof,  true,  but  that 
did  not  matter.  They  had  conversed  ! 
They  had  conversed  without  quarrelling  ! 
A  little  firmness  now,  a  little  tact,  a  little 
gentleness,  a  little  give-and-take  on  both 
sides,  and  this  monstrous  cloud  might  be 
swept  right  away !  Steadily,  Colin,  my 
lad! 
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"  You  will,  of  course,  leave  at  once  ? " 
suggested  Barbara. 

"  The  situation  is  certainly  rather 
awkward." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you." 

He  did  not  budge.  Neither  did  she. 
But  the  screen  was  still  between  them. 
Barbara  had  satisfied  the  promptings  of 
pride  by  telling  him  to  go.  If  he  chose 
to  remain  after  that,  it  was  not  her  fault. 
Besides,  she  was  dying  for  just  one  little 
peep  at  him.  Would  he  be  awfully  pale 
and  haggard  ?  She  had  seen  him  every 
night  from  the  front,  of  course,  but  one 
cannot  tell  the  state  of  a  person's  health 
through  make-up. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  rather  selfish  of 
you,"  she  ventured,  "  to  keep  all  the  fire  to 
yourself  ?  " 

"  You  can  come  round  here  if  you  like." 
Tie  meant  to  be  kind,  but,  in  her  ears,  the 
sentence  sounded  patronising.  Patronage, 
forsooth  ! 

"Not  if  every  tooth  in  my  head  was 
raging  !  "  she  retorted. 

Poor  little  soul !  He  had  forgotten  the 
very  existence  of  the  dentist.  A  week  ago 
there  had  been  no  mention  of  aching  teeth. 
A  week  ago  there  were  no  two  young  people 
in  the  world  more  fit  and  healthy.  And 
this  morning  found  them  both  in  this  dreary 
waiting-room  ! 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  he  explained, 
gazing  concernedly  at  his  side  of  the  screen. 
"  I  meant  that  we  could  change  places." 

"  No,"  decided  Barbara.  "  The  risk  is  too 
great." 

Then  he  made  her  an  offer.  "  I  will  walk 
towards  the  door  and  come  round  the  screen 
that  way.     You  can  come  the  other  way." 

Silence.  The  considerateness  of  the  notion 
had  touched  her. 

"  But — your  own  tooth  is  aching,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"  No,"  lied  Colin,  his  hand  to  his  face. 

"  Yery  well.     I  accept." 
'     "  I've  started." 

"So  have  I." 

They  changed  places  so  cautiously  that 
they  saw  nothing  of  each  other  but  a  tiny 
bit  of  back.  It  was  certainly  more  cosy, 
Barbara  discovered,  on  the  side  of  the  screen 
nearer  the  fire.  There  was  an  arm-chair 
and  a  table  and  a  lot  of  illustrated  papers. 

II. 

She  sat  down,  stretched  out  her  feet  to  the 
blaze,  and  took  up  an  illustrated  weekly, 
famous  for  its  portraits  of  theatrical  folk. 


Presently    Colin    was    startled    by   a    little 
scream  of  rage. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  "  he  called. 

"  That !  "  cried  Barbara,  throwing  the 
journal  over  the  screen.  "That's  the 
matter ! " 

Colin  picked  it  up.  His  eyes  fell  at  once 
on  a  full-page  photograph  of  a  distinctly 
good-looking  young  woman.  She  had  large, 
appealing  eyes,  a  tender  mouth,  and  an 
abundance  of  beautiful  hair.  Then  he  read 
what  printers  call  the  "legend."  "Miss 
Salome  Goss,  the  beautiful  young  American 
actress,  who  has  made  such  an  enormous  hit 
in  'Kiss  and  Never  Tell,'  at  the  St.  Gerrard's 
Theatre." 

What  an  idiot  he  had  been  to  leave  the 
papers  lying  on  the  table  !  Miss  Goss,  quite 
innocently,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 
In  all  probability,  since  the  play  had  not 
been  running  very  long  as  yet,  there  would 
be  a  picture  of  her  in  every  paper  on  that 
table. 

Yes  !  Another  little  scream  of  rage,  and 
another  journal — this  time  horribly  mangled 
— came  flying  over  the  screen. 

"  Do  take  care  what  you're  doing  ! " 
implored  Colin.  "  Those  are  not  our  papers, 
you  know." 

Take  care  ?  Barbara  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  "  take  care."  She  was  more  in  the  mood 
to  take  the  life  of  Miss  Salome  Goss.  A 
third  bundle  went  over  the  screen  and  fell 
at  Colin's  feet. 

"  My  dear  !  My  dear  !  "  he  protested, 
quickly  picking  up  the  pieces.  "  Do  remember 
you're  not  at  home  !  " 

The  only  answer  was  a  whole  shower  of 
papers.  It  was  too  much.  The  table  might 
come  next.  He  found  a  chair,  stood  on  it, 
and  peeped  over  the  screen. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  getting  beyond  a 
joke  !  What  on  earth  will  they  say  when 
they  find " 

"  Get  down  !  "  commanded  Barbara 
angrily. 

"  Well,  if  I  do,  will  you  promise -" 

"  Get  down,  I  say  !  " 

"  Not  until  you " 

Barbara  started  up  and  advanced  towards 
the  screen.     "  If  you  don't,  I'll " 

"  All  right !  All  right  !  "  He  hastily 
surrendered  the  position.  "  But  I  must 
protest,"  he  added,  "against  your  coming 
here  and  behaving  like  this  !  " 

"  Serves  you  thoroughly  well  right.  Why 
do  y^u  pester  me  with  your  presence,  sir  ?  " 

"  How  did  I  know  that  I  should  meet  you 
here  1  " 
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"  If  you  had  the  slightest  delicacy  of 
feeling,  you  would  have  walked  out  the  very 
moment  you  saw  me  !  " 

"  Yery  well."  He  took  up  his  hat  and 
stick.     "  I'll  go  now." 

"  Wait  ! "  called  Barbara.  "  Have  you  no 
heart?  Would  you  walk  out  of  my  life 
without  even  telling  me  which  tooth  it  is  ?  " 

So  she  did  care  !  Even  yet  there  was  a 
slender  thread  of  love  uniting  them  !  How 
cautious  he  must  be,  how  very  cautious,  not 
to  break  it ! 

Colin  softly  put  down  the  hat  and  stick. 
Then  he  stole  across  to  the  screen  and  peeped 
round  the  edge.  There  she  sat,  his  dear 
little  wife,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
handkerchief. 

"  Barbara  !  "  he  said  gently. 

She  responded  by  jumping  violently. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  he  murmured.  "  Did  I 
make  you  jump  ?  " 

''  Certainly  not  !  " 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  dear  ?  " 

Since  he  had  caught  her  with  a  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  she  might  as  well  admit 
that  she  was  not  in  the  wildest  of  spirits. 

"Wouldn't  any  woman  be  unhappy," 
she  demanded,  "  when  she  knew  that  her 
husband  was  making  love  to  somebody  else 
every  nigjit  in  the  week,  to  say  nothing  of 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees  ?  " 

"  Only  to  earn  bread  to  keep  a  roof  over 
our  heads."  The  metaphors  were  a  little 
mixed,  but  the  sentiment  faultless. 

"  It's  a  very  curious  thing  that  neither 
you  nor  this  Goss  creature  has  been  out  of 
the  bill  for  a  single  performance  since  the 
beginning  of  the  run." 

The  same  old  argument !  The  same 
monotonous  old  circle !  Colin  groaned, 
partly  from  weariness,  partly  because  the 
pain  in  his  jaw  had  suddenly  returned. 

"  Oh,  great  snakes  and  little  lizards  !  "  he 
cried,  his  hand  to  his  face.  "  Haven't  I  told 
you  a  thousand  times " 

Womanlike,  the  protective  instinct  swept 
away  every  other  feeling  Avhen  it  came  home 
to  her  that  he  was  enduring  actual  physical 
pain.  *'  What's  the  matter  with  your  face  ?  " 
she  asked  abruptly.  "  You  said  you  hadn't 
a  toothache  ! " 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  !  "  He  drew  away 
from  the  screen.  "Nothing  matters!"  he 
added  very  bitterly. 

But  Barbara  followed  him  up.  "  I  insist 
on  knowing  what  is  the  matter  wdth  you. 
It's  my  right  as  your  wife." 

"  You  forfeited  your  rights  by  leaving 
me." 


"  Rubbish  !  All  women  do  it  occasionally, 
if  they've  any  spirit." 

"  You  mean  to  come  back,  then  ?  "  There 
was  eagerness  in  his  tone  and  look.  This 
was  not  clever  of  him. 

"  I  shall  do  precisely  as  I  choose,"  replied 
Barbara,  instantly  cooling. 

"  It's  rather  important  that  you  should 
decide  definitely.  I've  put  the  house  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent." 

"  To  be  let  ?  "  she  cried,  aghast. 

"  To  be  sold,"  he  said  calmly. 

"  After  we've  just  spent  all  that  money  on 
it  ?     You  must  be  mad,  Colin  !  " 

"  I  could  not  live  there  alone,"  he 
explained,  a  line  from  an  old  play  coming  to 
his  assistance.  "  Every  room  is  peopled 
with  memories  of  the  past." 

"  What  about  the  servants  ? "  asked 
Barbara,  now  strictly  practical. 

"  They  are  all  under  notice  to  leave." 

"  Including  cook  ?  " 

"  Yes,  even  cook." 

Again  his  hand  went  to  his  face.  He 
paced  to  and  fro,  whilst  she,  now  all  con- 
trition, stood  and  watched  him. 

III. 

"I   DO    wish   you'd    tell   me,"   she    almost 
pleaded,  "  what's  the  matter  with  you." 

"  I  don't  know  myself." 

"  You  don't  know  ?  " 

"  It's  something  I've  never  had  before." 

u  You've  caught  cold,  I  expect.  It  was 
bitter  yesterday.  Did  Walter  see  that  you 
put  on  your  thicker  clothes  ?  " 

"  Did  he  ?  "  Colin's  manner  was  in- 
different, thus  indicating  that  such  trivial 
matters  as  clothing  and  health  had  no 
concern  for  him.  "  Perhaps  he  did  ;  I 
forget." 

''  Nonsense  !  D'you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
don't  even  know  what  you're  wearing  ?  " 

"Only  vaguely."  He  turned  upon  her 
with  suddenness.  "And  how  about  you/ 
Why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Barbara,  "  it's  rather  curious, 
but  I  don't  know,  either.  I  suppose  it's 
neuralgia,  but  it's  not  like  any  neuralgia  I've 
ever  had  before." 

There  w^as  a  pause,  and  then  he  cpoke 
very  seriously.  "  You  see,  dear,  we  can't 
get  on  without  each  other." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  can."  She  turned  away,  but 
lier  voice  faltei-ed  a  little.  "  At  any  rate, 
you  can.  I  was  at  the  theatre  last  night. 
You  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  form." 

"  You  forget,"  he  said,  just  a  shade  too 
heavily,  "  that  I'm  an  actor." 

3  G 
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'"If  that  were  all  acting,  jou'd  be  a 
genius." 

"  Well,  it  was  all  acting." 

"That  means  that  you  think  yourself  a 
genius.  Anyway,  the  critics  have  never 
called  you  one." 

She  threw  her  miserable  little  self  into  a 
chair.  The  combination  of  physical  and 
mental  irritation  was  rapidly  getting  the 
better  of  her  nerves.  Seeing  this,  Colin 
leaned  over  and  said  tenderly —  - 

"  Look  here,  Barbara,  we " 

"  Go  awav  !  "  she  cried.  "  Don't  touch 
me  ! " 

"  You  know,"  he  persisted,  "  we're  simply 
making  ourselves  ill  over  this  wretched 
quarrel.  And  I  can't  afford  to  be  ill  when 
I've  just  tumbled  into  a  real  success.  I 
wdsh  you'd  try  to  be  a  little  more  con- 
siderate." 

"  Considerate  !  "  She  jumped  up  as  the 
ill-advised  word  fell  from  his  lips,  and 
snatched  from  the  floor  one  of  the  alluring 
pictures  of  Miss  Salome  Goss.  "  Con- 
siderate !  Look  at  those  eyes !  And  you 
gaze  into  them  for  a  couple  of  hours  every 
night  of  your  life  !  " 

"  They're  not  to  be  compared  with  yours  !  " 
stammered  poor  Colin,  in  a  noble  attempt  to 
recover  the  lost  ground. 

"  Don't  be  a  humbug  !  I  know  fine  eyes 
when  I  see  them  !  Look  at  that  hair  !  It's 
twice  as  thick  as  mine,  and  most  of  it's  real, 
and  it's  even  possible  that  the  colour's 
natural.  I'd  hke  to  tear  it  out  by  the 
roots !  " 

Since  she  could  not  do  that,  Barbara  had 
to  be  content  with  tearing  the  paper  into 
tiny  pieces. 

"  This,"  commented  Colin  ruefully, 
"comes  of  people  marrying  outside  the 
profession.     You  don't  understand." 

*'  Understand  ?  Of  course  I  understand  ! 
Just  because  I'm  not  on  the  stage,  it  doesn't 
follow  that  I'm  a  fool !  " 

"  Far  from  it,  my  dear." 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  dare  say  I've  got 
as  much  brain  as  most  of  them  !  " 

"  More,  dearest,  far  more  !  " 

"  And,  if  I  chose  fco  go  on  the  stage,  I 
expect  I  should  be  an  enormous  favourite  in 
no  time  !  " 

"  You'd  be  the  rage  of  London,  darling." 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  cried,  suddenly 
turning  on  him,  "  I  will !  You  can  get 
this  Goss  fern  ale- dismissed,  and  I  will  take 
her  part." 

"Oh,  but,  my  dearest " 

"  There  you  are  !     You  can't  bear  to  lose 


her  !  You're  infatuated  with  the  woman  ! 
Oh,  it's  maddening  !  " 

"  It  isn't  that  in  the  least,  but  you 
haven't  the  experience.  Even  a  genius  like 
yourself " 

"  D'you  mean  to  say  that  I  don't  know 
how  to  sit  and  let  you  make  love  to  me  ? 
Anyhow,  I  did  once.  If  I'm  out  of  practice, 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  talking  about  that.     I " 

"  No,  I  should  think  not !  " 

"  It's  a  very  different  thing  to  make  love 
off  the  stage  from  doing  it  naturally  when 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  watching  you." 

"  Not  if  you  forget  the  audience  and  lose 
yourself  in  the  part ! "  retorted  Barbara. 
"That's  why  your  scene  with  the  Goss 
creature  is  such  a  success  !  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  we  forgot  for  one 
single  instant  that  we  were  acting,  we  should 
ruin  the  scene.  And  that,"  he  added,  with 
a  sudden  gleam  of  real  intelligence,  "  is  why 
I  couldn't  play  the  part  with  you,  my  own. 
The  merest  touch  of  your  hand,  or  a  look 
from  your  eyes,  and  the  words  would  go 
right  out  of  my  head  1 " 

"  That  will  do.  You  think  yourself  very 
cunning,  I  suppose,  but  I  can  see  through  it 
all.  And  please  understand  that  I  have 
delivered  my  ultimatum." 

lY. 

Barbara  sank  into  the  chair  again,  and 
Colin  noticed  that  the  tooth  was  troubling 
more  than  ever.  His  own  was  maddening, 
but  he  braced  himself  for  a  final  effort. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  said  seriously, 
standing  over  her,  "  how  you  used  to  laugh, 
when  we  were  engaged,  at  the  idea  of  ever 
being  jealous  of  any  woman  who  might 
happen  to  be  acting  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  anticipate  this — harpy  !  " 

"  Barbara,  dear  !  That's  a  very  strong 
expression." 

"  I  shall  use  a  stronger  one  if  this  horrible 
irritation  goes  on." 

"  Poor  old  girl !  If  it's  any  consolation 
to  you  to  know  it,  mine's  just  as  bad." 

She  looked  up,  suddenly  interested  in  the 
coincidence.      "  How  odd   that   we  should 

both Is  yours  a  shooting  pain  or  a  sort 

of  consta,nt  irritation  ?  " 

"  Constant  irritation.  That  exactly 
describes  it.  And  my  gum  is  all  sort  of 
sore." 

"  Well,  but  so  is  mine  !  This  is  extra- 
ordinary ! " 

"  I  think  it  shows,"  argued  Colin,  "  how 
completely  we're  in  sympathy." 


WISDOM   TEETH. 
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*'  Would  you  like  me  to  have  a  look  ?  "  can ....    Can't  you  get  your  head  further 

Huggested  Barbara.      "I   might  be  able  to  back  ?. . . .    Further  still !.  .  . .    Take  care  ! 

tell  you  what  it  is."  You'll  topple  over  !  " 

"  If  you  like,  but  I  don't  think  there's  '*  Wait  a  minute  ! "  cried  Colin,  jumping 

anything  to  see."  up.     *'  I've  got  an  idea  !  " 


"  *  Can't  you  get  your  head  further  back  ?  '" 


She  stood  up  and  walked  to  his  chair. 
In  the  excitement  of  this  new  interest  she 
had  quite  forgotten  that  they  were  deadly 
enemies. 

"Now,  open  your  mouth  as  wide  as  you" 


There  was  a  dentist's  chair  in  the  room, 
facing  the  window.     He  swung  it  round. 

"  Splendid  ! "  she  cried,  clapping  her 
hands  over  this  unwieldy  toy. 

"Which  first?" 
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"  You,"  she  said  promptly.  "  The  mere 
sight  of  the  horrid  thing  makes  me  feel  faint." 

"  Right  you  are  !  "  He  clambered  into  the 
chair  and  leaned  back. 

"  You  ought  to  be  much  lower  than  that," 
objected  Barbara.  "  I  wonder  how  they  do 
it  ? "  She  began  to  fumble  with  the  apparatus. 

"  Take  care  !  "  urged  Colin,  sitting  up 
nervously.     "  Don't  let  me  down  wollop  !  " 

"  All  right.  It's  quite  easy.  You've  only 
got  to  turn  a  httle  handle.     Lie  right  back." 

He  obeyed  rather  timidly,  and  Barbara 
lowered\,the  chair  until  he  w^as  quite  helpless. 

"  Now,"  she  commanded,  "  open  -  your 
mouth  jast  as  you  did  before.  Yes,  yes,  I  can 
see  !    Poor  old  sonny  !    Now  it's  my  turn  !  " 

They  ohanged  places,  but  no  sooner  had 
Barbara  settled  back  in  the  chair  than  she 
shot  up  again.  "You're  only  going  to  look, 
aren't/you  ?  ' '  she  asked,  with  the  tail  of  a 
very  suspicious  eye  on  him. 

"  Of  'Course,  of  course  !  *'  •- 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  always  say  that." 

"  My  dear  child,  I'm  not  a  dentist.  Now, 
lie  back, . .  .1  say  !  " 

"What?"  She  was  up  once  more  in  a 
flash,  really  startled  by  his  tone. 

"  D'you  know  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Wiiat  ?  Quick,  quick  !  Don't  keep  me 
in  suspense  !  " 

"  You're  cutting  a  tooth  !  " 

"  Don't  be  so  idiotic  !  '■' 

"  Well,  lots  of  people  cut  teeth  after 
tkey're  grow^n  up.  That's  why  they're  called 
wisdom  teeth." 

"  Don't  be  so  absurd  !  I  cut  my  wisdom 
teeth  when  I  was  in  my 'teens." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.'* 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?  " 

"  Because  ill  that  case  you'll  never  be 
any  wiser." 

"  People  in  glass  houses——-" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  to  any  great  wisdom.  - 
In  fact,  noAv  I  come  to  think  of  it — — " 

As  the  truth  daw^ned  upon  them,  they 
stared  at  each  other  for  at  least  five  seconds 
in  absolute  silence.  Then,  turning  their 
backs,  they  made  quite  sure.  It  was  true. 
During  this  week  of  separation  both  had  cut 
their  w^isdom  teeth.     The  process  had  been 


so  swift,  so  painful,  and  so  unexpected,  that 
they  had  rushed  to  the  dentist's.  When 
they  again  faced  round,  their  young  faces 
were  full  of  a  new  understanding. 

"  By  Jove  !"  said  Colin. 

"  Fancy  !  "  said  Barbara. 

"I  suppose  you  know  what  this  means, 
Barbara  ?  " 

"I'ni  afraid  I  do,  Colin." 

"  Why  do  you  say  *  afraid  '  ?  "  ' 

"  Because  one  can't  be  Aviser  without 
being  sadder,  you  know." 

"  That  depends  upon  the  kind  of  wisdom. 
Would  it  make  you  sadder,  Barbara,  to 
discover  that  you  had  been  in  the  wrong  all 
the  time  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.     But " 

"Listen  !  If  I  give  you  a  proof,  will  you 
believe  me  ?  " 

"  What  proof  can  you  give  me  ?  " 

"I  will  sit  down  now  and  write  a  letter 
resigning  my  part  in  *  Kiss  and  Never  Tell.'  " 

"But  that  would  be  a  thousand  pities  ! 
It's  such  a  good  part,  and  the  piece  is  such 
a  success,  and  your  salary- " 

He  moved  towards  the  writing-table. 
"We  can  go  to  America,"  he  said  b/avely, 
"and  start  afresh." 

This  was  proof  enough  for  Barbara. 
"Stop!"  she  called.  "I  Avon't  be  so 
selfish....  Do  you  think  the  agent  has 
^ sold  the  house  yet  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.     I  told  him  to  accept  the 
first  decent  offer." 
/      She   seized   his   arm.      "  Come   quickly ! 
We'll  telephone  from  the  nearest  call  office 
and  stop  him." 

"  But  what  about  our  appointments  with 
the  dentist?" 

"  Serve  him  right  for  keeping  us  waiting." 

"That's  true,"  Colin  agreed.  "All  the 
same,"  he  added,  smiling  down  at  her,  "  I'm 
glad  he  did  keep  us  w^aiting." 

"So  am  I,"  whispered  Barbara,  looking  up. 

Guiltily  they  stole  into  the  hall  and  out 
at  the  front  door.  A  moment  later  the  foot- 
man opened  the  door  of  the  waiting-room. 
"Mrs.  Grain  !"  he  called/  "Mrs.  Grain, 
please  !  " 

But  the  forceps  yawned  in  vain. 


Little  Gikl  :    Oh,  inainnia,  look   at   that  gentlemau   goiui 
who  is  very  short'siffhted,  gttting  a  better  vieiv,) 


OVERHEARD  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

to   kiss   the  picture  ! 


{But  it  was  only  Jones, 


THE    EDITOR'S   SCRAP-BOOK. 


AN    ENGLISHMAN'S    HOME. 

Ten  miles  from  London's  outer  fringe 
My  home  is  situate ; 
A  frontage  on  an  unmade  road 
Gives  access  to  my  new  abode- 
Beg  pardon— my  estate. 

Our  garden  Is  not  yet  "matured," 

The  lawn  Is  newly  sown ; 
'TIs  called  "The  Chestnuts,*'  for,  you  see, 
It  boasts  a  little  chestnut  tree — 

A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own. 

Our  windows  let  in  piercing  draughts, 

The  roof  admits  the  wet; 
The  kitchen  fire  smokes,  I'm  told, 
And,  though  the  passages  are  cold. 

The  walls  will  often  "sweat." 

The  gas  escapes  and  scents  the  air, 

The  doors  are  apt  to  stick ; 
When  hanging  pictures  on  the  walls, 
As  each  blow  of  the  hammer  falls, 

1  dislocate  a  brick. 


And  yet  what  bodes  a  ceiling  cracked. 

Warped  frame,  or  twisted  sill? 
A  Briton's  home,  ^spite  Swedish  doors, 
A  German  bath,  and  sagging  floors. 

Remains  his  castle  still. 

Q,  Frederic  Turner, 


A  SMALL  boy  had  waxed  naughty  as  the  day 
drew  to  its  close.  Said  mother  :  "  Oh,  Willie, 
you've  been  such  a  good  boy  all  day,  don't 
disappoint  me  now  I  "  Time  went  on,  and 
Willie  got  more  naughty  still.  Said  he  to  his 
mother,  when  at  length  she  promised  him  a 
severe  punishment:  "Oh,  you've  been  such 
a  good  mother  all  day,  don't  disappoint  me 
now  I " 
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Madge  :  Why  don't  you  think  before  you 
speak,  dear  ? 

Marjorie  :  If  I  did  that,  I  shouldn't  have 
time  to  say  half  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
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"cruel  only  to  be  kind." 

Maid:  Oh,  please,  ma'am,  there's  a  mouse  caught 
in  the  trap ! 

MisTUKSs:  Well,  can't  you  drown  it? 

Maid:  Yes,  ma'am.  Do  you  think  it  would  like 
hot  or  cold  water,  ma'am  ? 

THE    BIG    BLACK   MAN. 
There's  a  big  black  man  comes  up  our  way, 
A  bag  on  his  back— I  hide  all  day. 
Once  long  at  our  wicket  gate  he  stood 
For  the  naughty  girl  who  won't  be  good. 

He  goes  up  and  down  the  creaking  stair 
To  see  if  she  could  be  hiding  there ; 
And  up  the  chimney  so  wide  and  steep 
He  puts  his  broom  and  goes  '* Sweep!     Sweep! 
Sweep!" 

He  sweeps  her  into  his  bag  so  black, 
And  carries  her  off  upon  his  back ; 
He  leaves  her  lost  in  a  dark,  strange  wood, 
The  bad  little  girl  who  won't  be  good. 

But  my  daddy  laughs  so  loud  and  long 
When  I  push  the  bolt,  all  big  and  strong, 
And  I  run  to  hide  beside  his  knee. 
So  the  big  black  man  won't  capture  me. 

And  daddy  says  it  is  quite  untrue— 
.Such  a  wicked  thing  he  could  not  do. 
And  mother  cries  that  he  dare  not  try 
To  steal  her  babe  when  she  is  near  by. 

But  brother  John  says:  "After  all. 
Could  pater  field  a  cricket  ball, 
Or  know  a  bat  from  a  walking  cane? 
What  could  he  see  through  his  office  pane? 

And  mater's  only  a  woman,  so 
She  really  could  not  expect  to  know 
What  the  big  black  man  had  come  to  do — 
And  brother  John  knows  a  thing  or  two.*' 

He  is  captain  of  the  football  team, 
And  mate  of  a  boat  he  named  The  Dream ; 
He  is  the  crew  and  the  commodore. 
And  he  slew  a  thousand  men  and  more. 

He  is  the  head  of  the  spelling  class; 
He  beat  Bill  Summers,  as  bold  as  brass. 
And  he  got  a  silver  medal,  too. 
For  his  famous  map  of  far  Peru, 


So  brother  John  he  knows,  you  see, 
That  the  big  black  man  comes  seeking  me; 
So  in  a  corner  I  hide  and  peep 
When  I  hear  him  crying  his   "Sweep!     Sweep! 
Sweep!"  . 

He'd  sweep  me  into  his  bag  so  black, 
And  carry  me  off  upon  his  back, 
And  leave  me  lost  in  a  strange,  dark  wood* 
I'm  the  naughty  girl  who  won't  be  good. 

Dora  Sigerami  Shorter, 


First  Flat-Dweller  :  Is  the  new  hall-porter 
experienced  ? 

Second  Flat-Dweller  :  Bather  !  He  wasn't 
on  the  job  half  an  hour  before  all  the  bells  and 
speaking-tubes  were  out  of  order. 


Henry  Erskine,  happening  to  be  retained  for 
a  client  of  the  name  of  Tickle,  began  his  speech, 
in  opening  the  case,  thus  :  "  Tickle,  my  client, 
the  defendant,  my  lord  " — and  upon  proceeding 
so  far  was  interrupted  by  laughter  in  court, 
which  was  increased  when  the  judge  exclaimed  : 
"  Tickle  him  yourself,  sir ;  you  are  as  able  to  do 
so  as  I  am." 


Brown  :  How  is  it  you  let  your  wife  have 
her  own  way  so  entirely  ? 

Jones  :  Because  I  once  tried  to  stop  her. 
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THE    LAST    HOPE. 


Husband  :  My  dear,  this  is  Professor  Hirsuti.  You 
know  I've  tried  everything  else  for  my  baldness.  Now 
Professor  Hirsuti  is  going  to  give  me  lessons  on  the 
violin. 
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Simplicity ! 


Slip  the 
strop  through 
Razor  itself  and 
it  automatically  strops 
the  blade  in  12  seconds. 

Many  men  use  an  old-fashioned  razor  because  the  blade  can 
be  kept  in  such  perfect  condition  by  stropping.  Not  everyone 
knows  that  the  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  gives  just  this  kind 
of  edge  combined  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  safety  razor. 
It  '*  strops  itself"  in  12  seconds  without  removing  the  blade, 
and   makes   self-shaving    not   only  possible    but  most  desirable. 


Standard  set  con- 
sists of  finely  made 
quadruple  -plated 
razor  frame,  best 
horsehid6  strop,  and 
12  tested  "Valet" 
blades,  in  beautiful 
leather  case  com- 
plete. You  just  slip 
the  strop  through 
the  razor  itsg'f,  and 
three  quick  strokes 
renews  the  edge  of 
the  blade.  No  other  , 
safety  razor  can  be 
stropped  without 
taking  everything  to 
pieces.  Equally 
simple  to  clean.  No 
trouble,  and  gives  a 
perfect  shave. 

Price  -  21/- 


Strops  Itself 


AaloStrop  Safely   Razor  Co.,   Ltd.,    61,  New  Oxford   Street,   London,  W.C. 

AUo  New  York,  Paris,  Toronto.  Sydv£y,  Hamburg,  Dublin,  and  Milan, 


Facing  Second  CoTerSi 
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]\yr  ANY  a  favourite  food  is  pleasant  to 
'*'  ^  the  eye  and  taste,  but  harmful  to 
the  digestion.  Nearly  all  foods  actually 
leave  a  little  poison  in  the  system,  but  St. 
Ivel  Lactic  Cheese  by  its  lactic  cultures 
counteracts  and  drives  out  these  poisons, 
and  keeps  the  vv^hole  system  healthy. 

Soft,  Creamy,  Delicious— St.  Ivel  Cheese  is 


<*  T 
1 


he  Pride  of  the  West  Countrie.' 


Is  a  t^eese  of  active  good. 
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FARROW'S 

BANK  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts). 

Authorised  Capital    -         -     £500,000 
Shares  Issued    -         -  -         500,000 

Reserve  Liability        -         -     £236,757 


Chairman  and  Managing  Director : 
Mr.    THOMAS    FARROW. 

EVERY   DESCRIPTION   OF  JOINT- 
STOCK    BANKING   TRANSACTED. 


CURRENT    ACCOUNTS. 

Accounts  are  opened  and  interest   allowed  where  credit 
balances  are  maintained  for  six  months. 


DEPOSIT    ACCOUNTS. 

Interest  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  according  to  notice 
of  withdrawal. 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES 
BOUGHT   AND   SOLD. 

Call  or  write  for  New  Illustrated  Booklet. 
HEAD    OFFICE: 

1,  CHEAPSIDE,   LONDON,  E.C. 
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—for  here,  for  there,  for  everywhere 

it's     light     and     easy     to     carry,     the 
His    Master's   Voice '  portable  gramo- 
phone, and  it  gives  the  very  brighest 
and     finest    variety    of     music     con- 
ceivable ;      ideal     for     garden, 
picnic,    houseboat     or     holiday. 


And  the  right  sort  of  music,  too! 

Music  delivered  with  a  dash  and  a  snap — 
the  sort  that  summer  skies  and  strong  air 
seem   to   call    for!     You  will  want   topical 
music — ragtime     especially — these     **joy-of- 
life "      months.         Youll     want     the     Cold- 
streams*    Band    for    rousing   marches,    Lauder 
for   laughs,   the    Musical    Comedy    **  stars  "    for 
breezy      choruses,      and      lots      of      **  Hullo,      Rag- 
time"    selections   —  "Hitchy      Koo"     for     sure  I 

TAKE    IT   ON    YOUR    HOLIDAY! 


Get  summer  music 
the  ideal  way — on 
*His    Master's 
Voice*    Port- 
able Model 
prices,  £4  0, 
£5     10s.. 
£7     10s. 
and   £10; 
all      with 
internal 
horn,      but 
giving   fine 
volume.  Buy 


FREE  CONCERT 

and  demonstration  of 
portable  hornless 
models  at 'His 
M  aster's 
Voice* 
Dealers 
every- 
where. 
Or  write 
us     J  or 
Illustrated 
B  ooklets 


a 


GRAJM.OPHOHE 
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IS  YOUR  HAIR  CONSUMPTIVE  ? 


Consumption    of    the   Hair   is    more    Prevalent    than 
is  Consumption  of  the  Lungs  ;   but  it  can  be  Cured. 


THE  alarming  growth  and  difficulty  of  stamping  out 
Consumption  has  awakened  the  nation  to  the  fact 
that  come  what  may — whatever  the  cost — or  how- 
ever great  thesacrifice,Consumptionmust  be  eradicated. 

Yet  there  is  a  disease  more  disastrous  and  more 
rapid  and  widespread  in  its  growth— Consumption  of 
the  Hair.  Like  the  disease  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  Consumption  of  the  hair  is  appalling  in  its 
results.  Practically  every  other  person  is  suffering 
from  its  devastating  powers. 

Thousands  of  letters  are  delivered  daily  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  "  Harlene  "  Hair  Drill  Campaign, 
letters  telling  tales  of  woe  so  terrible  and  heart- 
rending, that  if  Mr.  Edwards  M^ere  not  convinced 
that  he  held  a  real  cure  he  could  not  bear  to  read 
them. 

THE  DEADLY  SIGNS. 

Like  all  other 
diseases,  Nature 
repeatedly  warns  her 
children  that  Con- 
sumption of  the  Hair 
is  fastening  its  deadly 
fangs  into  its  victim. 

Perspiration  forms 
in  the  hair,  and  owing 
to  the  hair  and  scalp 
being  slightly  run 
down  it  sinks  into  the 
follicles  from  which 
the  hair-root  sends  out 
its  shoots.  Here  it 
starts  to  clog  and 
ferment,  setting  up 
distress  around  the 
cell  J  squeezing  the 
very  life  out  of  the 
hair-root.  Next  small 
quantities  of  scurf  and 
dandruff  begin  to 
appear.  These  tiny  particles  set  up  irritation  of  the 
scalp  and  spread  the  disease  from  follicle  to  follicle. 
This  is  Nature's  first  warning. 

Even  if  you  have  neglected  your  hair  till  this  awful 
disease  has  worked  its  total  devastation 

THE  NEVER-FAILING  CURE 

will  commence  its  work  of  regeneration.  One  by 
one  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  will  disappear,  and 
finally  the  cause  itself.  Harlene  Hair  Drill  is  known 
over  the  whole  world.  Millions  are  able  to  testify 
to  its  wonder-working  powers. 

To-day,  in  every  clime,  over  a  million  women — 
and  men,  too— stood  before  their  mirror  for  two 
minutes  while  they  went  through  their  Harlene  Hair 
Drill.  And  among  the  myriads  were  several  of 
Royal  birth — even  their  rank  and  wealth  cannot  find 
a  better  cure  and  stimulant  for  the  hair  than  Harlene 
Hair  Drill. 

From  the  very  first  day  new  life  is  felt  in  the 
scalp,  then  it  becomes  cleaner  and  healthier ;  the 
dandruff  and  scurf  begin  to  disappear  and  the  hair 
to  stop  falling  out. 


Ifi  this  terrible  picture  is  shown  the  appalling  danger  which  besets 
your  hair.  The  hydra-headed  creature — Consumption  of  the  Hair — 
is  making  its  devastating  attack.  This  danger  is  near  YOU  to-day. 
Harlene  Hair  Drill  is  the  only  weapon  known  to  science  to  ward 
off  the  attack.    Send  for  your  free  outfit  TO-DAY. 


After  this  the  hair  resumes  its  natural  and  beautiful 
waviness.  New  hair  begins  to  grow  over  the  thin 
and  bald  patches. 

This  all  happens  within  the  first  seven  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  Continuance 
of  the  Hair  Drill  produces  a  lovely  head  of  hair,  free 
from  scurf  and  disease.  The  admiration  of  friends  ; 
the  glory  of  its  owner — a  possession  of  which  one  is 
justly  proud. 

So  that  you  may  prove  the  truth  of  the  powerful 
claims  of  "Harlene  Hair  Drill,"  Mr.  Edwards  has 
kindly  offered  to  send  a  sample  Outfit,  sufficient  for  one 
week's  treatment  of  the  hair.  The  Outfit  contains  :— 
I.  A  trial  bottle  of  Edwards*  Harlene — ^he 
world-famous  food-tonic  for  the  hair — 
sufficient  for  a 
week's  *'  Hair- 
Drill." 

2.  A  large  packet  of 
the  refreshing 
Cremex  Sham- 
poo Powder  for 
cleansing  the 
scalp,  dissolv- 
ing the  scurf, 
and  giving  new 
lustre  and 
beauty  to  the 
hair. 

3.  A  copy  of  Har- 
lene Hair  Drill 
Manual,  con- 
taining full 
secret  rules  of 
the  2-minute 
daily  hair  drill 
which  make  the 
hair  perfect 
in  colour  and 
luxuriant    in 

growth. 

There  is  a  free  outfit  for  you.  Just  sign  and  send 
the  coupon,  together  with  3  stamps  to  pay  expense 
of  postage  (to  any  part  of  the  world),  and  the  outfit 
will  be  delivered  to  your  door  free  of  all  charge 
by  return. 

Your  Chemist  sells  Harlene  in  u.,  2s.  6d.,  and 
4J".  6d.  bottles  ;  Cremex  in  IJ-.  boxes,  containing  7 
powders,  or  at  2d.  each ;  or  they  can  be  had  post 
free  from  Edwards'  Harlene  Co.,  104,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. 


FREE    OUTFIT    COUPON. 

To  the  EDWARDS'  HARLENE  CO., 

104,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
Dear  Sirs, — I  am  anxious  to  save  my  hair  from  the 
Consumption  which  threatens  it,  and  would  you  please 
send  me  your  free  trial  outfit?  I  enclose  stamps  (3)  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Foreign 
Stamps  accepted. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

Windsor  Magazine,  May,  1913. 
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'  Stand  Pre-eminent." 
Make  perfect  Golf  Greens,   Tennis  Courts, 

Bowlinq  Greens,  and  Lawns. 
Recent    Awards,    four    Gold    Medals,    five 

Silver  Medals. 
Motor  Lawn  Mowers  made  in  various  sizes. 

Scri'LIED   »Y  ALL  luONMONGEKS. 

Please   Write  for  List  I\o.    71. 

THOMAS  GREEN  &SON,Ltd. 

Smith-field  Ironworks,  Leeds, 

AND  New  Surrey  Works, 

South wark  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 


•^r: 


Stall's  Books 


Ignorance  fosters  Vice. 


SYLVANUS    STALL,    D.D. 


2nd  Million, 

The  Self  & 
Sex     Series 

has    the    unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
Hundreds  of  Others. 


BOQKS  TO  MEN.      By  Sylvanus  Stall.  D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ougfht  to  Know. 
What  a  Young-  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

Rnni^c  Tt\  wnJVICM    By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D.,  and 
BOOKS    1  O  WOMblN.  ^j-g   e„,„,,.^  p_  a.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4/-  per  copy  net,  postage  ^d.     Send  /or  table  0/ contents. 

Vir   Publishing   Co.,  '•  '■  iTcut'Lo.iSn?'^^'^'"' 

AND    ALL    BOOKSELLERS 


Oal-ine 

Beauty  is  but  skin  deep.  It  depends  upon  a  clear 
healthy  skin.  OATINE  assures  beautiful  skin  by 
ridding  the  pores  of  dirt. 

A    FREE    SAMPLE 

of  Oatink  (!i{kam  will  be  sent  on  application,  or  for  ?.d.  in  stamps  a 

box  containing  eight  of  the  datine  Preparations. 

THE  OATINE  CO.,  134a,  Oatine  Bldgs..  Boro'.  London.  S.E. 


NOSES   &    EARS 

NOSES.— The  only  patent  Nose  IMachine^  in 
the  World.  Improve  ugly  noses  of  all  kinds. 
Scientific  yetsimple.  Can  lie  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stanijied  envelojie  for  full  particulars. 
RED    NOSES.-My  long    established    medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  nbsolutely  cures  red 
noses.     3/9  j>ost  free.     Foreign  ]/B  extra.. 
UGLY     EARS,-The  Rubber  Ear  Caps  in- 
vented by  Lees  Kay  remedy  ugly,  outstanding 
ears.  Hundreds  of  successful  cases.  7/6  post  free. 
Foreign  l/ti  extra.    0.  LEES  RAY, 
10  E  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS,  LIVERPOOL 


GET     ACQUAINTED. 

Your  Grocer   will 
INTRODUCE  you  to 


ORDON 


ILWORTHl 


Tomato     Catsup 

for  Sd.,  6cl.,  9cl.,  or  Is., 
and  you'll  be  FAST  FRIENDS  for  ever. 

Appetising.      Digestive.      Delicious. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR. 

The  only  method  of  destroying 
Hair  Roots  is  by 

ELECTROLYSIS, 

which  you  can  now  apply  for 
yourself  in  your  own  room,  as 
hundreds  of  my  clients  have 
already  done,  at  a  great  saving 
of  exixiuse. 

»rvxi/^T>r  ,1  want  to  place  a  copy  of  my  Book,  "THE 

RpPf.lAlif  FACE  PERFECT,"  in  the  hands  of  every 

wi  uvxiAu  I  .^yjjj^jjj^  y^,^^Q  ig  .^  sufferer  from  this  dreadful 

rppr     1  scourge,  /n'8  free  <o,?/o«  for  the  asking.  If  you 

:      rULlJ     <  are  anxious  to  rid  yourself  for  ever  of  your 

Annrn     I  disfigurement,  my  Rook  will  show  you  hoAv  it 

^    UrruKi  I  is  possible.   Write  To-day.    I  give  all  lettere  my 

V  Personal  and  Strictly  Confidential  attention. 

MADAME  TENSFELDT,i22R,  Princes  St.,  EDINBURGH 


YEARS'  WEAR! 


Jute  Soles  last  much  longer 
than  any  others.  Suit  equally 
House  or  all  Sports. 

I).  F.,  2,  Lynmouth  Road, 
Reading  :— 

"  Last  pair  nearly  10  years  in 
use."    (2/9  kind.) 

D.C.,  Bower,  Wick,  writes  : 
"  Wore  last 
pair  regularly 
for  10  years." 
C.  R.  (address 
on  re  quest; 
(8/10/12; : 


"  Have  had  your  shoes  for  20  years  ;  always  satisfactory.  .  „      , 

Enclose  length  of  Walking  Shoe.  , Prices  (post  free) 

Colour- Brown,  Black,  or  White. 


Children's.  Ladies'.  Gents'. 


1/6 


1/9 
2/6 
3/- 
3/3 
4/3 
3/11 


1/11 

2/9 

3/3 

3/6 

4/6 

4/11 


...    Plain  Shoes  (without  strapping)  . 

D.  Superior  Canvas  (as  per  iUustratiou)     ..        — 

E.  Boots,  suit  Fishing,  Climbing,  &c.  (no  straps) 
Do.  Strong  Grey  Canvas  (Shoes  6d.  per  pair  less) 

G.     Superfine  Shoes,  no  straps  (Boots  1/-  extra)    — 

Leather-soled  Shoes  (superior)  ..  ^^--^  3/6  ^^^^  .^ 
Red  Rubber,  White  or  Brown,  Ladies',  3/11 :  Gents.  5/11.  Best,  6/6. 
Ditto,  Boots.  Gent's,  White.  Leather  or  Rubber  Soles,  7/6,  11/6,  15/-. 
Three  pairs  at  one  time.  Id.  per  pair  oF;  six  pairs,  2d.  Full  List,  Id., 
including  Boot  List.  Single  Pairs  less  than  Shop  or  Store  Prices. 
Post  free  United  Kingdom,  abroad  extra.  Established  over  25  years. 
PATENT  CANVAS  SHOE  CO.,  7,  Steps  Rd.,  neap  Glasgow. 
No  shops.     Send  P.O.  direct.     25  years  advertisers. 
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"GO  TO  SANDOW" 

FOR  HEALTH! 


Wherever  you  live  the  advice  of  the 
most  successful  Health  Specialist  of  the 
day  is  at  your  disposal. 


On  this  page  is  described  how  you 
may  follow  the  practical  prescription 
given  in  thousands  of  cases  by  distin- 
guished doctors  all  over  the  world  to  those 
who  are  out-of-condition,  neurasthenic, 
dyspeptic,  "liverish,"  over-stout,  under- 
developed, 6?c.:— "GO  TO   SANDOW." 


"  /^^  O  to  Sandow  "  is  unquestionably  a  present-day 

Vj  household  phrase,  and  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  advice  which  has  been  followed  by 
thousands  of  the  "out  of  health"  in  every  part  of 
the  world  with  quite  extraordinary  success. 

Practically  all  the  London  public,  from  professional 
and  society  men  and  women,  and  even  Royalty 
itself,  down  to  the  over-strained  city  clerk,  "go  to 
Sandow's."  The  Colonial  or  resident  in  foreign 
countries  does  so  when  occasion  takes  him  on  a  visit 
to  England ;  but  even  this  is  not  essential,  for 
thousands  of  men  and  women  every  year  seek  Mr. 
Sandow's  advice  through  the  post  and  are  rid  of 
their  ill-health  and  learn  to  secure  that  glorious, 
vigorous  vitality  which  "Sandow"  knows  so  surely 
how  to  impart. 

So  world-wide  has  the  scope  of  the  Sandow 
Institute  become,  that  it  can  boast  of  clients — formerly 
almost  hopelessly  unhealthy,  now  perfectly  strong, 
virile,  and  possessing  that  " youthfuiness  of  health" 
that  is  so  essential  to  successfully  meet  the  strain  of 
modern  life — in  almost  every  corner  of  the  habitable 
globe.  To  those  only  familiar  with  the  painfully 
slow,  old-fashioned  and  uncertain  methods  of  treating 
every-day  ailments,  the  success  of  the  methods  of 
curing  ill-health  without  medicine  perfected  by  Mr. 
Eugen  Sandow  is  little  short  of  sensational. 

At  the  Sandow  Institute  itself,  and  by  means  of  the 
equally  successful  treatment  by  post,  thousands  of  cases 
of  lack  of  condition,  indigestion  and  dyspepsia, 
constipation,  neurasthenia,  and  nervous  troubles 
of    every    description,    rheumatism    and    gout. 


liver  troubles,  lung  and  chest  complaints,  heart 
affections,  over-stoutness,  &c.,  and,  indeed, 
practically  every  form  of  every-day  illness  and 
functional  derangement,  have  been  completely  cured 
with  almost  incredible  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  Sandow  treatment  does  not  take  up  much 
time.  Whether  undertaken  at  the  patient's  o\^n 
home  or  at  the  famous  Institute  itself  it  need  not 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  day's  business  or  pleasure. 
As  it  is  also  quite  inexpensive,  although  thoroughly 
specialised  to  meet  the  individual  requirements 
of  the  sufferer,  it  is  small  wonder  that  "Go  to 
Sandow  for  Health"  has  become  a  world-famous 
"prescription." 

No  one  of  any  age  or  health  condition  need 
hesitate  a  day  longer  in  writing  to  Mr.  Sandow 
for  his  personal  advice  as  to  his  or  her  particular 
health  trouble.  Not  only  will  Mr.  Sandow  send 
without  charge  or  obligation  a  special  letter  of 
advice  on  your  case,  but  also  a  copy  of  one  of 
his  personal  health  guides,  which  will  tell  you 
fully  about  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  your 
complaint,  and  how  you  may  conveniently  and 
inexpensively  adopt  the  Sandow  Treatment. 
To  those  able  to  call  personally  Mr.  Sandow  is 
ready  to  accord  a  free  consultation,  examination, 
and  advice. 

To  obtain  the  inestimable  value  of  this  advice,  all 
you  need  do  is  to  call,  or  post  the  special  form  below^  to 
Mr.  Sandow,  when  his  personal  letter  to  you,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  particular  health  guide  dealing 
with  your  complaint,  wall  be  sent  post  free. 


vyv\\\\\\\\\\\\\\N\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\^^^ 

POSTAL    APPLICATION    FORM. 

To  Mr.  EUGEN  SANDOW,  The  Sandow  Institute, 

32.  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W. 
Please  send  me  (free  and  post  paid)  a  copy  of  your  new 
book  dealing  with  the  cure  of  **  (fill  in  name  of  complaint) 


(State  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  or  title.) 


Age Occupation •  •  • 

If  a  letter,  givin?  full  particulars  of  your  health  trouble, 
be  tti/taciieu  co  wiis  form  Mr.  saudow  will  send  a  personal 
letter  of  advice  with  the  book.  iWindsjr,  May. 


$^^NNN\^^\\v^\\\\\^^\\^s^.^\N\\\\\x\\^\\\^\\\^\\\\\\\\^^ 
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THE  VITAL  POWER 


OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.    IT  CAN  BE  REGAINED. 


This 


The  force  that  runs  the  human  machine  is  stored  in  the  nerves, 
nervous  energy,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  another  narhe  for  electricity. 

If  any  organ  of  your  body  is  w^eak  and  inactive,  it  means  that  the  nerves 
which  control  it  lack  power.  This  must  be  restored  before  the  affected 
part  can  perform  its  proper  functions.  It  does  no  good  to  take  drugs  for 
such  a  condition  as  this.  You  can  only  effect  a  cure  by  replacing  the 
energy  that  has  been  lost.     Drugs  are  poisons — electricity  is  life. 

Saturate  your  nerves  with  a  glowing  current  from  the  *'Ajax"  Body 
Battery  for  an  hour  each  day.  The  weak  organs  will  respond  to  its 
influence  in  the  same  way  that  an  electric  motor  starts  whirling  as  soon  as 
the  power  is  turned  on. 

The  "  Aj ax  "  is  a  self-charged  body  battery  which  generates  a  steady, 
unbroken  stream  of  galvanic  electricity,  and  infuses  it  into  the  nerves  in 
just  the  right  volume. 

It  builds  up  vitality  and  strength,  and  cures  all  ailments  resulting  from 
a  debilitated  state  of  the  nerves  and  vital  organs. 

Men  who  suffer  from  failing  vitality,  debility,  or  any  of  the  usual  weak- 
nesses, will  find  that  the  ''Ajax"  Body  Battery,  together  with  electric 
suspensory  attachment,  will  quickly  put  them  in  good  condition. 

It  is  a  natural  remedy,  and  those  who  have  used  it  will  tell  you  that 
it  does  all  we  claim  for  it. 

THIS    IS    FREE 

We'll  send  you  our  free  book,  closely  sealed,  which  tells  all  about  the  battery, 
how  it  cures  and  what  it  does.  This  book  is  illustrated,  and  explains  many 
things  you  should  know  about  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease.  If  you  want  to 
be  the  man  Nature  intended  you  to  be,  send  for  the  book  at  once.  We  have  a 
book  for  women  also. 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  19),  23,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 


DON'T  SNEEZE 

You  can  at  once  get  rid 
of  that    Cold    by  using 

Dr.  Mackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

Smelling:  Bottle 

It  Cures  Cold  in  the  Head  and 

arrests  Catarrh, Relieves  Neuralgia 
in  the  Head,  Faintness,  Dizziness. 

ARRESTS  XNFZ.U1:NZA. 
A  SPECIFIC   for   HEADACHE. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
One  Shilling;  or  if  unable  to  obtain, 
send  14  Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post 
free  in  the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


GORRIMGE'S 

HEM  CURTAINS 

3  yards  long,  11/3  per  pair. 
Frilled    Butter    Muslin, 
Hemstitch  Frills,  8/3  ;  Plain, 
„      6/9  per  pair.    Samples  sent. 
^:;  Casement    Curtains,   Ckk- 
TONXES,  Blinds.    Art  Carpets 
from    9/11.     Lists  Free. 
GORRINGE  &  CO.,  4l«  DepL, 
(Queen's  Walk,  Nottingham. 


Heal  Leuer  Hi  mutation      toAllClevbr  ^ 

MA>    M    maaa-^Mia    ^Maaa-    HEADERS  OF  ^^ 

GOLD  WATCH  FREE  -The  wmastr  ib<T' 

The  four  lines  of  letters  in  this  square  stand  for  two 
boys'  and  two  girls'  names.  We  guarantee  to  send  yr 
Absolutely  Free,  one  of  out    ■"" 
famous  Simulation  i8-ct.   Gold 
Watches  (ladies'  or  gents')  if 
you  send  us  the  correct  names : 
but  you  must  comply  with  our 

condition ;  and  promise  to  show 

the  watch  to  your   friends,  as  we   wish  lo  advertise 
our  goods.    It  costs  you  nothing-  to  try,  so  send 

Cir  answer  at  once.     A  postcard  will  do.— The    ^ 
ndon  General  Supply  Association  (Dep.  63),^^ 
72,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C.  ^r 


E  IT  R  B^ 
^  iT^E^  A 
S      O     R     E 


Nine  rows  of  books,  nearly 
300  volumes,  can  be  accom- 
modated in   one    bay    of 

Libraco  Portable  Shelving 


Libraco  Portable  Shelving  can  be  extended 
to  any  length  at  any  future  time  without 
duplication  of  uprights  and  without  each 
additional  unit  having  to  be  a  separate  book- 
case. All  the  shelves  are  adjustable  to  any 
position,  so  that  the  distance  of  one  shelf  above 
another  is  only  the  height  of  the  books  between. 

The  price  is  far  less  than  that  of  any 
other  form  of  extensible  shelving, 
beinU  less  than  2d.  per  volume  shelved. 

WRITE    FOR    BOOKLET   10. 

Libraco  Ltd.,  62  Cannon  St.,  London. 
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"Go-Aways^^  and  "Stay-at-Homes^'  Keep 
Cooland  Comfortable  in  Loose  Fitting  B.V.D. 

TRAVELLING  Oil  train  or   boat  or  just  between  home  and  office, 
any  time^  any  place,  you  are  cool  and  com- 
fortable   in    Loose    Fitting    B.  V.  D.    Coat 
Cut    Undervests    and     Knee     Length     Drawers. 
Quality  of  fabrics,   true-to-size   fit,   careful  work- 
manship, and  long  wear  are  assured  and  insured  by 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


MADC  FOR  THC 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


[Trade  Mark) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undervests  and  Knee  Length    Drawers 
2/3  a  garment,  or  4/6  a  suit  and  upwards. 

If  any  difficulty  in  procuring  B.  V.  D.  locally,  send  name  of 
your  Hosier  or  Outfitter  to  us. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

London  Selling  Agency  : 

Charles  G.  Thorpe,    66,    Aldermanbury,    E.G. 

Descriptive  Booklet  on  Application. 


^,™,™yw»-v(B!^«^vj?^,-)v^  »'rp'~'"^^>jw???":j?!/'^ 
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Interesting  Window  Scheme.    Quotations  on  Application. 

mM  *'  Sunpruf  "    Case- 

twment   Cloths,  from 

8|d.  per  yd.     "Sun- 

f)puf "  Bolton  Sheet- 
ng  from   1/6|  per   jd., 
50   ins.    wide.       *'Suii- 
/^=E£Vi^i-'    ««,4w.f«^   ^r^^^-^,^^-     ppuf"    Satins,  Reps, 

"  2/6  per  yd.,  50  ins.  wide. 
"  Sunpruf "  Madras  Muslins  in  artistic  designs  and  colour- 
ings from  9|d.  per  yd. 

SPECIAL    GUARANTEE. 

AH  "Sunpruf"  Fabrics  are  unfadable  to  sun,  sea  air,  and  washing, 

and  WILLIAMSON  &  COLE,  Ltd.,  will  replace  any  "  SunpruT' 

material  that  fails  to  meet  this  gaarantee. 

Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  and   Taffetas.    Exclusive  designs 

ind  colourings.   Cretonne?  from  5|d.  to  2/11  per  yd. ;  Glazed 

Chintzes  from  7|<l.  to  3/11  per  yd.     Printed  Cottons,  Linens, 

and  Taftetas,  from  1/4|  per  yd.    Plain  and  Piinted  Case> 

ment  Cloths,  in  the  newest  designs  and  colourings,  from 

5|d.  per  yd.      Extensive    Range    of    Madras    and 

Harness  Muslins,  Lace  Nets,  Yltrage  Nets.    Brise 

Bise  of  every  description.    Applique  and  Lace  Net  Curtains. 

Patterns  Post  Free  upon  Application, 


HIGH  STREET, CLAPHAM.s:w. 


/%Htiy  WITH 

^      Why  wear   ugly  drtificial    lenses 
when  Nature  has  endowe-1  you  with 
superior    oijes?     In    these    strenuous 
times  the  eyes  are  the  most  overworked 
organ  in  the  body,  and  up  to  the  present 
the  wearing   of   spectacles  has  been  con- 
sidered the  best  means  of  relieving  eye-strain. 
A  means  of  relief !    That  is  just  what  spec- 
tacles are.    That,  and  no  more. 
Ointments,  lotions,  and  operations  are  other 
more  dangerous  and  costly  attemjjts  to  solve  this 
question  of  eye-strain.    Why  do  they  fail  ? 
Because  they  do  not  remove  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.    Eye-strain  of  every  kind  results  from 
Meikened  eye  muscles  and  inadequate  circula- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  eye-orbit. 
Now,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  modern  medical 
science  is  that  these  defects  can  be  cured  by 
massage.     Massage  tones  up   the   nerves  and 
>  muscles  ;  the  blood  flows  freely,  restoring  them 
to  their  normal  conditions. 
This  is  the  principle  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Percival's 
wonderful  system  for  the  cure  of  weak  sieht. 
An  explanatory  book  telling  clearly  how  to 
preserve  the  eyes  and  cure  almost  all  de- 
lects has  been  written  by  Dr.  Percival,  and 
is  pu) dished  at  1/-,  but  one  copy  may  be 
obtained  EKEE  on  receipt  of  name  and 
address  and  2  (abroad  4  foreign)  stamps 
t(»     pay   postage.     &c.       Address: 
[)R.  E.  PERCIVAL,  Neu-Vita 
Health    Assoc.    (5-108    Dept.), 
43-45,  Gray's  Inn  Road* 
Iiondon,  W.O. 
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' '  Beautifully  Cool  and  Sweet  Smoking,*'       g 

Player's 

Navy  Cut 

Tobacco  and 


Cigarettes 


NO.  , 
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In  Packets  and  Tins  only. 
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TENDER  SKINS  &m^^     BEARDS 


often   go   together   and    make 
ordinary  .shaving  very  similar  to 
torture,  but  why  endure  it  ? 


GET  A 


and  enjoy  the  novel  experience  of  not 
feeling  the  razor  as  it  slips  over  your 
face,  leaving  it  smooth  and  cool 
The    Mab    is    the    sharpest 
little   shaver  about,    and 
the  keen    little   blade 


keeps  keen. 


Black,  2/6 

Ivory,  3/6 

Pair  in 

case: 

Black,  7/6 

Ivor3%  9/6 

Of  all 

good 

Cutlery 

Stores, 

or  direct 

po»tfree 

from 

MAB"  CO. 

76a,  Newhall  St., 

Birmingham, 

who   send    interesting 


booklet,  "  The  Art  of 
Shaving,"  FREE  on  request. 


No.  27.— Ladips'  pure  Irish  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  about    0/11 
Perdoz.     0/  II 


15|  inches  square,  Avith  i-inch  hems. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

No.  2.5.— Gentlemen's  pure  Irish  Linen  Handkerchiefs,    O  /-H 

about  20 J  inches  square,  with  |-inch  hems.  Per  doz.    O/  I  I 

Cuttings  dt  Illustrated  List  Post  Free,  40  l,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd.,  BELFAST. 


RED  NOSES 

are  a  disfigurement— a  distressing  complaint  that  attracts 
unpleasant  attention.  I  am  daily  curing  sufferers  of 
same.  I  vrill  cure  you  by  a  simple  home  treatment  at  an 
infinitesimal  cost.  I  also  have  a  machine  for  misshapen 
or  ugly  noses.  Write  me  in  confidence  for  particulars 
FREE.  Enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage.— Mr.  T.  E.  Temple 
iSpecialist),  39,  Maddox  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
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lorio^Secit    Settee. 

Upholstered  in  hair  and  finished  with  best  Woollen  Tapeslry — Pattern  to  customers' 

own  selection.    Down  cushions  of  the  same  superior  quality.    Luxuriously  comfortable, 

soundly  constructed,  all  materials  of  the  very  best,  it  is  a  Settee  of  the  very  highest  class. 

&\0    17s.   6d.     Discount  for  Cash. 

EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS  can  be  arranged  to  suit  customers'  convenience.  Sent  Carriage 
Paid  Ir  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  first  payment  Colonial  and  Foreign  Orders  specially  dealt  wltia. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  relunded  in  lulL 

Cni7I?  A  VALUABLE  GUIDE  to  the  latest  styles  and  designs  in  artistic  Furniture  lor  cottag^e,  villa, 
J?  KlSly  and  mansion.  Plentifully  illustrated  (from  photosraphsi,  with  lull  descriptions,  dimensions,  ard  pric»s. 
,a^_i,MM  Particulars  of  our  Easy  Payments  and  Casn  Discounts  are  also  ijiven.  Whether  you  are  nnmediately 
lurnibhmg  or  not  it  will  well  repay  perusal.      Write  ior  it  to-day.      It  costs  nothing  and  will  save  you  poucds 


£\\  /\"D1?  Furnishing  Co.,  (Dept.j),,  Pembroke  Place,  LIYERPOOL 
Uffjl/D-Ci     (J.  R.  Grant.  Proprietor.)     and  ac  38-40,  High    Street,   BEIiFAST. 


Riley's  Billiard  Tables. 

Roberts  and  Gray  both  made 
their  record  breaks  on  Riley's 
Standard  Tables. 

Give  yourself  and  your  whole  family  a 
present     that    all    can    enioy— a    lliley 
Miniature  Billiaul  Table.    Whatever  size 
your  room  theie  is  a  lliley  table  to  fit  it. 
Riley's  Miniature  Tables 
.  to  fit  on  your  own  din- 
ing  table    from    f:V7/(>. 
Kiley's    Comltine    liilli- 
ard  and   DiniiiR  Tables 
from  £13  108.  to  Jt:32. 
PrU-es  include  all  accessories,  carriage 
paid  to  r>earest  railway  station  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom.     Cash  or  Easy  Pay- 
ments. 

on  Ttrceipt  of  poatcard,  full  de- 
tailed illustrated  catalogue  of 
Billiard  and  Dining  Tables. 
E.  J.    RILEY.   LTD.,  Amazon  Mills,  ACCRINGTON. 
London  Snowrooms:  147,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 


TAYLOR'S  TYPEWRITER 

CO.,  Ltd. 

74,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Sell  Smith  Premiers  and  Remingtons  in 
fine  condition,  £8  8s.  Can  be  hired, 
10/-  a  month  or  27/6 
per  quarter,  which  is 
deducted  if  bought  in 
the  first  quarter. 

REPAIRS. 

MSB.  Copied.  *^^  Letters  for  3/- 


FOLLOWS  &  BATE'S  . -•'  LAWN  MOWERS 


PLEASE    WRITE   FOR 
ILLUSTRATED    LIST. 


Made  in 
All  Pa.tternB 
from 
6  inches  to  42  inches 
width  of  cut.  ^j 


SIMPLE 

EASY  TO  WORK 

SERVICEABLE   and 

EFFICIENT 

Sold    by    Ironmongers   and    Seedsmen. 


FOLLOWS  &  BATE,  Ltd.,  Ku"^^?^  GORTON,  MANCHESTER 
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ANEST  FOR  REST 

This  luxurious  Easy  Chair  can  be  instantly  changed  into  a  semi  or  full  length  Lounge 
or  Couch.  Simply  press  the  button  and  the  back  will  decline,  or  automatically  rise,  to  any 
position  desired  by  the  occupant.     Release  the  button  and  the  back  is  instantly  locked. 

The  sides  open  outwards,  affording  easy  access  and  exit. 

The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to  various  inclinations.   When  not  in  use  it  slides  under  the  seat. 

The  upholstery  is  exceptionally  soft  and  deep,  with  spring  elastic  edges,  affording 
supreme  comfort  and  rest. 

The  only  Chair   that  combines 

these   conveniences*,   or  that  is 

so  easily  adjusted. 


Catalogue  C5    of 
Adjustable  Chairs  Free. 


Press  the 
bution— 
that's  all. 


The   "BURLINGTON." 


Patented). 


J.FOOT&liE 

LTD. 

(Dept.  C5), 

171,  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Treloars 

ii^j^   The  leading  British  house  of  Carpet  and 
General    Floor   Covering   experts,  offer, 
under  the   registered   name   of 

SEAMLESS 

*LUDCORD 

CARPETS 

the  cheapest   reliable,  hard-wearing    car- 
pets  for  sitting-room,  bedroom,  hall,  or 
passages. 

,.;  A  ROOM  COMFORTABLY 
H  CARPETED  FOR    12/- 


''m 


'f.  Write  for  free  Catalogues,  list  of  sizes,  prices  and 
'   sample    patterns    to    TRELOAR    &     SONS, 
68,  69,  70,  l.udgate  HIII,  London,  E.G. 


I CH IVE 

iCarpetSoap^ 

is  the  best  carpet  cleaner  in  the  world. 
It  removes   ink,    grease,    and   all   dirt 
from  carpets   and  woollen  fabrics.     A 
damp    cloth  — a   little   Chivers'    8oap~a 
carpet  like  new  without    taking   it   up. 
Over  50  years'  success.    Sample,  \d.  stamp. 
F.  CmVERS  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  38  Albany  Works,  Bathl 


For  a  Remedy  to  Fly  to 

whenever  an   accident   occurs  we 
think  there  is  nothing  better  than 

BURGESS'  Lion  Ointment. 

The  museum  of  extractions  by  this  remedy  is  most  remarkable, 
ranging  from  tumours  and  diseased  bone  to  pieces  of  glass, 
pen-nibs,  needles,  &c,,  also  photographs  of  most  serious  cases 
that  have  been  cured.  Mr.  Burgess  states  confidently  there 
would  be  no  deaths  from  BLOOD-POISONING  by  fish  bones, 
rusty  nails.  &C. — as  are  so  often  recorded — were  this  remedy 
promptly  applied.  Where  there  are  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
HOUSE  a  box  of  the  Lion  Ointment  should  always  be  handy. 
"A  STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE." 

Wherever  there  is  disease  such  as  ABSCESSES.  BOILS, 
WHITLOWS,  FISTULA,  FATTY  or  Cystic  TUMOURS. 
RINGWORM,  ECZEMA,  or  any  skin  disease,  or  local 
inflarnruation,  apply  the  Ointment. 

Price  i/iv^,  of  any  chemist,  or  post  free  for  P.O.  from 
E.  Burgess,  59,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C.   Advice  gratis. 


JE*^"»3i.3C[L't>^±a3iL  3E*c»a:a.e»  cannot  be  excelled.  They  represent 
Pen  perfection,  the  results  of  25  years'  experience.  Every  bit  British- 
made,  too.     The  ease  and  comfort  derived  from  the  use  of  a 


wm'Avmm 


■*  lW^;]E»"*'"**-a».^  •*  Pen  is  a  revelation  to  all  writers.     Try 
one.     Nibs  to  suit  every  hand.     Money  back  in  full  if  not  satisfied. 

This  is  one  of  onr  leading  patterns,  No.  210,  at  5/6.     It  is  equal  * 
in  every  way  to  any  other  make  at  10/6.     Other  patterns,  2/6  to 
16/6.     Obtain  of  your  Stationer  or  send  P.O.  direct  to  the  Manufacturers  : 

Bupse,  Wappen  &  Kidgley,  Ltd.,  91  &  92,  Gpeat  Saffron  Hill,  London,  EC    (36  pp.  Illus.  Cat.  on  receipt  of  card.) 
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QPECIFY  **  Palmer  Cord**  Tyres  for  your  new  motor  cycle  or  have 
them  fitted  to  your  present  one.  The  Palmer  Cord  Tyre  costs 
more  than  others,  but  its  Cord  Foundation  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
materials  used  give  long  wear,  resilience  and  strength,  and  make  a  big 
reduction  in  your  petrol  bill.  It  is  speedy  on  the  level  and  saves 
power  uphill.  Therefore,  for  your  money,  it  is  the  best  investment. 
The  leading  Dealers  supply.  Write  for  Booklet. 

The  Palmer  Tyre,  Ltd., 

Motor  Tyre  Makers  by  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  King. 

I  19 — 123,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C. 

Motor  Cycle  Tyre  Dept.  :— 103,  John  St.,  Clerkenwell,  E.G. 


PRISM    BINOCULARS. 

The  "  Stereo-UltralUX  "gives  a  stereoscopic  image  and  good 
illumination.    The  ideal  Binocular  for  Racing,  Sports^&'c. 

6  and  8  times  power. 
The  "Stellux"  is   the  most  portable  Binocular,  made  in 

6  and  8  times  po^ver,  especially  suitable  for  ladies. 
The  ''  Terlux"  has  rightly  been  called  the  King  of  Prism 
Binoculars  for  power,  illumination  and  field  <f  view. 
Recommended  by  Military  Officers  and  Sportsmen.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  wrote:  '^ It  is  the  best  Binocular  I 
ever  used." 

LISTS  post  free  from  EMIL  BUSCH  OPTICAL  CO. 
35,   Charles  SU,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 
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DAINTY  CROCKERY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 


The  "  Geisha  "  reproduction  of  a  famous  old  shape.    A  magnificent  design 
in  our  special  Art  Flowing   Blue.     Fit  for  any  table,  at  ridiculous  prices. 

Combination  Tea  and  Breakfast  Service 

fonsists   of:     6   Teacups    avid    Saucers, 
Tea   Plates,    6   Breakfast    Cups   and 


Saucers.  6    Breakfast    Plates.    1    Teapot 

(1|  pints),   1  Slop    Basin,   1  Cream  Jug, 

6  Eggcups.  1  Covered  Butter  Dish,  1  Cocoa 

Jug,  1  Breakfast  Dish.  2  Cake  Plates.    53 

Pieces  12/8,  i)acked  Free. 

FINISHED  IN   BEST  ENGLISH 

GOLD. 


Dinner  Service  to  match  for  12  persons. 
17/6.  packed  Free.  Write  now  a  post- 
card for  our  beautiful  Art  Pottery  Albuiti 
po8t  free.  Illuminated  in  3.1  colours  and 
gold.  Shows,  as  clearly  as  if  you  visited 
our  works,  Dinner.  Tea,  Breakfast, 
Chamber,  Dessert  Ser- 
vices, &c.  Glass  Suites. 
(/utlery,  Silver-plaied 
goods,  &c. 


THE    FENTON    POTTERY    CO., 

Dept.  87.  Granville  Street,  | 
FENTON,  STAFFS. 
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is  our  speciality.  It  supplies  the  de- 
mand for  a  pen  that  is  at  once  cheap 
and  efficient.  If  you  haven't  got  one, 
a  trial  will*  at  orice  convince  you  of 
the  tfuth  of  out  statement.     We,  the 

JEWEL  PEN  CO.  dt)  102,  Fenchurch  St.,  London,  EX. 

challenge  the  world  with  our  5/- 
Fountain  Pen  (with  its  gold  nib,  iridium 
tipped,  with  your  favourite  point),  and 
emphatically  say  that,  at  the  price,  it 


ROYAL-  HOUSEHOLD  •  CHINA 

DIRECT 

PROM  FACTORY  TO   HOME 

LOVELY  TBA  SETS,  Green  and  Gold,  5/-.  Dinner 
Bets^  9/9.  Toilet  Sets,  5/9.  Special  Household 
Outfit  t  4  splendid  Breakfast,  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet 
Sets,  with  extra  articles  to  match.  21/-.  Delivered 
perfect  condition.  Every  class  of  China,  Pottery,  and 
Glass  supplied  at  factory  prices. 

'«  GREEK  " 

Royal    Blue    and 
Gold     Design,    as 

sketch. 
Tea  Sets  — 
6  persons     . .      7/6 
12       „  ..  12/6 

Dinner  Sets— 
fi  persons     . .   18/6 
12        „  ,.     30/- 

As  supplied  by  us  to 
Buckingham 

Palace. 

Capt.  NICHOLAS,  Buckingham  Palace,    writes :—"  China 

arrived  safely.  Am  well  satisfied,  and  sending  further  order." 

Hmtdre^  of  similar  testimonials. 

Over    25,000     satisfied    customers. 

Grand   Yariety  of  designs  accurately  shewn  in 

Catalogue  in  Colours  and  Gold. 


I  WRITE  TO-DAY  TO  theLEAOINC  DIRECT-ORDER  FIRM.  FREE  GIFTS  OFFERED 
COMPLETE   CATALOGUE  FREE    SPLENDIDLY  illustrated  in  colors  £r-COLD 

CENTURy  POTTERY.  oEPr.QEj  BURSLEM.  STAFFS. 


MADAME  SARAH    BERNHARDT 

"Uses  PROCTOR'S  Pinelyptus  Pastilles  with  great  success  for 
Chest.  Throat,  and  Voice.  She  recommends  them  to  her  friends,  and 
will  not  travel  without  them." 


FAMOUS  FOR 


ASTHMA, 

COUGH, 

CATARRH. 


FAMOUS  FOR 


THROAT, 

CHEST, 

VOICE. 


ENGLISH  sroSLACE-^ 

.  Made  by  the  Cottagers  of 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Ouf   Laces    tvere  awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Festival  of 
Miiipif-e  and  ImPeHal  ExhihiticHi  Crystal  Palace^    1911. 


DAINTY 
HANDKIE, 

No.  910. 
2/9 

each 


A  BOON  TO  SINGERS.  SPEAKERS,  TEACHERS. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and    Stores,  only  in  boxes,  1/-  and  2/6. 
Insist  on  having  "PROCTOR'S    PINEfA'PTUS. " 


Lace  \\  in.  deep 


Lace  for  every  purpose  can  be 
obtained,  and  within  reach  of 
the  most  modest  purse.  Every 
sale,  however  small,  is 
a  support  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

Collars,  Fronts,  Plastrons, 
Jabots,  Yokes,  Fichus,  Berthes, 
Handkerchiefs,  Stocks,  Cami- 
soles, Chemise  Sets,  Tea-cloths, 
Table  Centres,  D'Oylies,  Mats, 
Medallions,  Quaker  and  Peter 
Pan  Sets,  &c.,  from  1/6,  2/6, 
up  to  21/-  each. 


tJtJ  Y  some  of  this  handmade  Pilloflr 
^  Lace,  it  lasts  many  times  longer 
than  any  machine-made   Variety, 
and   imparts  quite  au  air  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  possessor,  at  the 
same  time  supporting  the  village 
'ace  makers,  bringing   them 
many  little  comforts,  other- 
wise  unobtainable   on   an 
agricultural  man's  wage. 
Write  for  the  absorbing 
and   descriptive    littlo 
treatise  entitled  "  An 
Interesting  Home  In- 
dustry" :  this  contains 
over  100  striking  ex- 
amples  of    the    lace- 
maker's    art,   and    is 
sent  vost  free  to  any 
part  of  the  world, 


—  WRITE    TO  — 

kHrs.  Hinder  Armstrong,  Olncy,  Bucks. 


KOHINOOR 


^^   ^^^ 


The  '*  Koh-i-noor  " 
has  been  imitated 
often^  but  never  suc- 
cessfully. Comparison 
in  every  instance  will 
indisputably  prove 
the  *' Koh-i-noor  " 
to  be  not  only  best 
but    by  far    the    best. 


4d.  each  ;  3s.  6d,  per 
dozen.  In  17  degrees 
(and  copying)  to  suit 
every  pencil  purpose. 
Of  Stationers,  &c. 
Lists  free  from 
L..&C.Hardtmuth,Ld. 
Koh-i-noor  House, 
London. 


Kingsway, 

Still  Supremely  Best. 


ng 


^/X#/      Do  you  realise  the  possibilities  of  the 

^^^     Advt.  Writing  profession?    Learn  more 

'7//JTJ'        about  this  fascinating  career  at  once. 

•^l/^*-'  Write  for  "  Brains  and  Ink-      bent 

Vy^»&?    f«-ee.    Practical  Corres.  Collegre, 

i4/U44i  :     7,  Thanet  House,  Strand,  W.C. 


Send   for    NEW    descriptive    BOOK,    « XDEAX.     HOMB     DECOH-ATIONS "    (1913 

Edition).  Post  free.  660  examples  from  the  actual  Makers.  Imperial  Patent  Hem  Cur- 
tains, new  straight  edges,  X.ace  Curtains.  Casement  Fabrics,  Muslins,  made  up 
to  any  size.  PATTERNS  Free  Cretonnes,  Household  X.inens,  Underwear,  Laces. 
TMo.  128,  Imperial  Hem  Curtains.  "Hardwieke"  copy  of  Italian  Filet  Lace.  Wire  ret 
centre.  3  yds.  55  ins,    13s.  6d.  per  pair.  Write  to-day    for   FREE    BOOK    128. 

S-  PEACH  a  SONS.  128.  The  Looms,  NOTTIiVGHAM. 
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Your  Range  of  Country 

— your  views,  your  jaunts,  your  picnics,  your  sporting  fixtures — 
immeasurably  increased  where  the  clean-built,  swift-running, 
time-keeping  and  untiring  Rudge  Multi  is  used. 

The  Multi-speed  gear  gives  absolute  control,  while  perfection 
of  balance,  of  springing  and  slinging  ensures  you  safety, 
stability,  comfort ;  nay  luxury. 

Get  full  particulars  and  magnificent  Catalogue  from  nearest  Agency, 
or  write  to 

Rudge-Whitworth,  Ltd.  (Dept.     204),  Coventry. 

London  Depots  : 
230,  Tottenham  Court  Road  (Oxford  Street  End),  W. 
23,    Holborn  Viaduct   E.C. 


By  Appointment 
Cycle  Makers  to 
HM.Kin^  George  M^-'P'^i^^ 


"Dirt  is  bad  but  Dust  is  deadly  * 


BISSELL 


Common  sense  demands  clean 
sweeping — sanitary  sweeping. 
BISSELL  sweeping  is  the  clean- 
est sweeping.  Raises  no  dust. 
Use  the  Swift-running,  Clean- 
sweeping  BISSELL.  ^ 
A    touch    propels  aIi^ 

it.      A    child    can 
use  it. 


OF  ALL  IRONMONGERS  &  FURNISHERS 
Prices  from  10/6. 


MAD  l/T  &  CO.  98  CLERKENWELL  RB 
riMKrV  I '°:t''p°'*- LONDON    E.C. 


3054 


New  Golf  Shoe 

750—23/- 


WORN  and  in  good  repute  wherever  golf  is  played 
in  the  British  Isles.     Cut   whole   with    a   seam 
at    the    back :     the     style     which     more     than 
any  other  allows  the  muscles  of  the  feet    free   play ; 
splvtndidly    made    and     delightful    for     walking     and 
securing  a  firm  stance. 

Stocked  in  forty-five  sizes,  all  different,  finely 
graduated  and  following  faithfully  the  variations  in 
the  human  foot. 

Supplied  by  the  best  shoe  shops  in  every  district 
— over  700  agents  in  London  and  the  Provinces  all 
in  direct  touch  with  the  factory.  Write  for  new 
catalogue  illustrating  all  styles. 


Letters :    Lotus  Shoe  Makers,  Stafford 
Telephone :    No.  6989  London  Wall 
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FOOT  S  TRUNKS 

NO  CRUSHING.     NO  CONFUSION. 

The  Bottom  is  as  accessible  as  the  Top.     Every 
article  is  instantly  get-at-able  and  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  remainder  of  contents.    Separate 
compartments   for  Linen,   under   and   outer  Gar- 
ments, Articles  of  Toilet,   Hats,  Boots,  &c.     The 
easy-sliding  removable  drawers  facilitate  packing 
and  economise  space.      Drawers  divided   to  suit 
customer's  requirements. 
MADE    WITH    2,    3.   OR   4    DRAWERS    IN 
FOUR      QUALITIES      AND      SIX       SIZES. 
Write  for  Booklet.  "  TRUNKS  FOB  TRAVELLERS,"  No.  5. 

Soie  Makers — 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  (Dept.  T5), 
_         171,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

BE  UPRIGHT! 

The  "  IMPERIAL  " 

Shoulder   Brace 

(patented} 
will  give  all  Men,  Women, 
and  Children  a  Splendid 
Physique  and  Erect  OaiTiage. 
Overcomes  "stoop"  or  round 
shoulders,  expands  the  chest,  and 
makes  you  strong  by  increasing 

blood  circulation. 
Consumption  is  the  worst 
form     of    disease     known 
throughout   the  w^orld,  and 
is  frequently  caused  by  allowing 
the  oliest  to  become  contracted, 
thus  preventing  natural  breath- 
ing.   The  "  Imperial  "  Brace  is  beautifully  finished. 
Write  for   Free  Booklet,  or  send  your  order  to-day, 
giving  waist  measurement  only  and  enclosing  P.O.  6/0  (abroad 
1/-  extra),  which  includes  postage.     Write— 

AVIS.    JOHNSON    &    CO., 
S,    Robert    Street,    Strand.   London,    W.C. 


Is    your    bookcase    overcrowded  ? 
Why  not  dispose  of  it  and  buy  a 

*^  Elastic*^  Bookcase? 


With  the  G.W.  "Ehistic" 
Bookcase  overcrowding  is 
avoided.  Being  built  of  units 
you  can  always  buy  additional 
units,  and  these  will  match  and 


interlock  with  the  others.form- 
ing  at  every  stage  a  complete 
bookcase.  That  is  the  ideal 
way.  Ask  for  booklet  No.  9B 
which  gives  full  particulars. 


Packing  Free.— Orders  of  £2  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Goods   Station  in  the  British  Isles. 

O^ce  and  Library  Fumishei^ 

44,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G.; 

82,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  98,  Bishopsgate,  E.G. 


Zog  cleans  paint. 

Zog  it  off 

Pink  Zog  shines  silver. 


SKYE    HOMESPUN 
&  CHEVIOT  TWEED 

Direct  from   Loom  to  Wearer 

(As  Supplied  to  Royalty). 

Patterns  and  Prices  on  Application, 

PORTREE  WOOL  MILL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Inverness 


WOMEN  WHO  FASCINATE. 

THEIR  POWER  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  book  which  is  SENT  FREE. 

Thin  and  plain  women  may  become  beautiful  by  a  scientific  home  method, 
which  quickly  enlarges  the  bust,  beautifies  the  complexion,  fills  out  hollow  and 
scraggy  necks,  and  develops  the  figure  into  one  that  commands  admiration. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  woman  should  not  acquire  or  regain  a  perfect 
figure.  For  those  who  lack  the  natural  development  of  the  bust,  a  remarkable  proved 
home  treatment  has  been  devised.    It  is  called  DIANO,  and  is  perfectly  harmless. 

This  treatment  will  positively  develop  the  bust  six  inches.    It  fills 

out  all  hollows  and  flat  places,  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  neck,  softens  and 
clears  the  skin.  No  matter  how  plain  you  may  be,  DIANO  will  do  the  same  for 
you  as  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  others.  DIANO  not  only  beautifies  the  figure, 
It  improves  the  health  ;  it  makes  you  feel  buoyant  and  youthful.  We  want  you 
to  know  more  about  what  DIANO  will  do  for  you  ;  we  cannot  explain  all  in  this 
advertisement. 

On  receipt  of  a  stamp  to  pay  postage,  we  will  send  a  beautiful  book  containing 
photographs  and  correspondence  from  ladies  who  have  used  this  treatment.  It  is 
sent  in  a  plain  sealed  envelope.    Why  not  write  at  once  foi  it  ?   It  is  for  your  benefit. 

THE  LW.  ESPANHLA  MEDICINE  CO.  (Dept.  160),  206,  Eegent  St.,  London,  W. 


The  desire  to  pottsess  heaniy  is  keenest  v 
refinement  is  strungest. 
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^HILST  retaining  the 
master  touch  of  other 
century  designers,  Carron 
XVIII  Century  design  Fire- 
grates have  been  remodelled 
in  conformity  with  modern 
ideas,  and  form  a  pleasing 
link  of  ancient  art  with 
present-day  utility. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmong^ers 
&  Hardware  Merchants. 

No.  20  XVIII  Century  Design  Firegrate 
Catalogue  on  application  to 

e^IRRON  POMRaNy 

CARRON,  Stirlingshire. 
Also  at  Pheenix  Foundry,  Slieffield. 

A  complete  assortment  of  CARRON  manu. 
/acturea  on  view  at  thsjollowing  Showrooms  .• 

London  (City)  15,  Upper 
Thames  St.,  E.G.;  (West 
Hnd)  23,  Princes  St.,  Caven- 
dish Sq.,  W,  ;  3,  Berners  Si., 
W. ;  Liverpool — 22-30,  Red- 
cross  St.  ;  Manchester — 24, 
Brazenose  St.  ;  Glasj^fow — 
125, Buchanan  St.;  Hdinburgjh 
—114,  George  St.;  Bristol - 
6,  Victoria  St. ;  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne-i3,Prudhoe  St.;  birininjjham -218.220, 
222,  Corpora  .ion  St.;  Dublin — 44,  Grafton  St. 


rm^ 


How  You   Can 

Avoid     Paying 

Increased  Prices 

for  Boots 

The  great  advance  in  the  price  of 
leather  has  caused  some  manufac- 
turers to  reduce  the  quality  of  their 
boots  and  others  to  advance  their 
prices — boots  previously  selling  for 
16/6  are  now  sold  at  18/6  or  more. 

Will  you  help  us  to  keep  the  Saxone 
price  down  ?  In  any  case,  we  shall 
maintain  the  noted   Saxone  quahty. 

By  economical  organisation  and  by 
selling  direct  through  our  own 
shops,  we  have  supplied  in  Saxones 
at  16/6  boots  now  proverbial  as  the 
equal    of    others    selling    for     21/-. 

And,  our  range  of  119  fittings  in 
each  of  104  Saxone  styles  has 
enabled  us  to  provide  each  customer 
with  our  famous  ^*  Foot-Joy'^  fitting. 

If  now,  in  face  of  the  general  ad- 
vance of  prices  we  can  maintam  the 
low  Saxone  price  of  16/6,  we  feel  we 
may  look  to  increased  sales  to  make 
good   our  reduced    profit    per    pair. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  counting 
on  your  assistance,  we  shall  keep 
the  Saxone  price  at  16/6. 

■      V- 

Managing  Director 

SAXONE    SHOE    CO.,    LTD, 

KILMARNOCK. 

Saxone  Stores  tliroughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TURKISH  BATHS 
AT  HOME. 

All  the  delights  and  benefits  of  every  form  of  Hot  Air, 
Vapour,  Perfumed,  and  Medicated  Baths  can  be  enjoyed 
privately,  economically,  and  with  absolute  safety  in 
your  own  room. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable 
feature  and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as — ■ 

EfRcient  and  Absolutely  Safe  Outside  Heater ; 
Adjustable  Seat ;  Heat  Regulator  ;  the  Bather 
is  not  fastened  by  the  neek  lo  the  Cabinet ; 
Exit  is  easy  and  immediate— no  assistant  is 

required ;  Durability  and  Per-tect  Hygiene. 

Prices  from  35/-     Write  for  "BATH  BOOK,"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  gfn'islfU^iin'!'^ 


ENOBI 


TRUEI 


LILYtS^ 
miLEY 


As  supplied  to  H.M, Queen  Alexandra'^ 

"  Where  scattered  vrild  the  Lily  of 
the  Vale  .  .  . 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes.  .  . 

The  tremulous  bells  of  the  Lily 

of  the  Valley  ring  out  a  delicate 

perfume    suggestive     of    white 

purity,  surpassingly  sweet. 

There  are  many  perfumes  called  by 
the  names  of  flowers  whose  fra- 
gi-ance  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, but  those  flower  perfumes 
bearing  the  trade  mark  "  Zenobia  " 
are  the  only  ones  which  can  always 
be  relied  upon  as  being  perfectly 
true  to  nature. 

a/-,  3/6,  6/-,  &  10/6  per  bottle. 

Sold  by  lea<iing  Chemists, 
Perfiuners  aud  Stores. 

I BIJOU    SAMPX.I:. . 

I  Perfume,  Soap,  and  Sachet  of  I 
I  above  odour,  M.  stamps,  men-  i 
I  tioning   "Winjisor  Maoazine."  f 


§t  m 


A  few  of  our 
choicest  perfumes : 
flight  Scented 

Stock. 

Rose  SuppAme, 

Bean  Blossom, 

Zenobia  Violet, 

&c. 


ZENOBIA  H' 


^New  Perfected  Model 
Now  Ready. 


DEAFNESS 

CONQUERED!!! 

MARVELLOUS  NEW  INVENTION 

Xton*t  rest  another  day  till  you've  tried  it- 
you  may  do  so  FRSE. 

A  new  era  has  dawned  for  the  deaf  with  the  invention  of  the 

AuRiPHONK,  a   tiny   pocket   telephone  of  wonderful  power 

which   magnifies   the   slightest  sound  and  makes  it  quite 

audible  to  the  deaf.    The 

"AURIPHONE" 

is  simply  constructed  with  no  complicated  parts.  Weighing 
only  a  few  ounces,  it  is  perfectly  comfortable  to  wear  and 
almost  invisible.  The  A  uriphone  is  not  "just  the  same  "  as 
other  devices  you  have  tried  in  vain,  and  we  believe  it  will 
succeed  where  others  have  failed.  Fullest  particulars  are 
found  in  our  booklet,  post  free  on  application.  Send  for 
it  to-day,  or  call  any  time  at  our  offices  for  a 

FREE    DEMONSTRATION. 

Aurifhones,  U.,  26,WaIter  House,  418-422,Stran(I.Loiuloii. 


JL  o  ux^  K  iDOnO  u  #r\ 


THE  IDEAL   HEALTH   DRINK 


THE  NEW  INVIGORATOR 

A  Delightful,  Exhilarating,  Non-alcoholic  Beverage. 


R.  T.  B. 

Renowned 
Temperance 
Beverage. 


The  use  of  alcohol  is  terribly 
seductive  to  women — especially 
those  who  fly  to  the  sideboard 
for  little  sips  of  alcohol  because 
they  are  intensely  miserable. 
The  greatest  want  of  the  age 
has  been  a  satisfying  non- 
alcohlic  beverage,  and  at  last  we 
have  it  in  R.T.B. 

Apo   you  W^illing   to   Test    It? 

free:  trial  coupon. 

Every  reader  of  this  magazine  is  entitled  to  have  one  trial 

sample. 
STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  BY  DOCTORS  &  THE  CLERGY. 
It  will  refresh  you.  You  can  dilute  R.T.B.  with  hot  or 
cold  water,  or  any  kind  of  mineral  water.  A  bottle  at  1/6 
will  make  25  half-pints.  It  is  a  powerful  nerve  stimulant, 
but  has  no  after  depressing  effect  like  alcohol.  It  exhilarates, 
invigorates,  and  stimulates.  It  stops  the  craving  for  spirits. 
It  is  a  magnificent  tonic  for  those  who  are  "  run  down  "  and 
not  feeling  quite  well.  The  more  you  drink  and  the  better 
you  are.     It  can  be  given  to  children  with  advantage. 


To  Spencer,  Layton  &  Co.,  Brundall,  Norwich. 

Kindly  send  me  a  sample  of  the  new  R.T.B.     I  enclose 
three    penny   stamps  for   postage   and    package. 
SEND  THIS  FORM. 


Name. 


Address  

Windsor  Magazine. 
Sold  in  bottles  by  all  Chemists,  Confectioners.  Grocers,  Wine 
Merchants,  Hotels,  and  Stores  at  1-  and  1/6  per  bottle. 
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THIS  FORM.    Wr 

enclosed  iviih  eiiery  **  Porosknit" 
Gufment,  guaranteeing  repay- 
fuent  /or  any  garment  not 
giving  satis/action. 


POROSKNIT 

is  guaranteed  to  fit  you  perfectly, 
and  being  made  of  non-irritant  fabric, 
is  found  very  comfortable  to  the  skin; 
its  open  texture  permits 
of  thorough  ventilation, 
thereby  evaporating  the 
hot  perspiration  first  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soft  elastic 
*'Porosknit"  fabric. 

There  is  only  one  underwear  that 
is  "  Porosknit."  If  it  hasn't  the  label 
shown  in  the  illustration  below,  it  is 
not  "  Porosknit/'  Someone  is  mis 
leading  you. 

INSIST  ON  THE  LABEL  AS   THERE 
ARE  IMITATIONS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Begin  enjoying  "Porosknit"  comfort  io-day. 

In   sizes   34   in.    to   42   in.      Ask   your 
Hosier  or  Outfitter. 

2/6  per  garment — all  sizes. 

Long  and  Short    I      Knee  and  Ankle 
Sleeve  Shirts         |       Length  Drawers 

If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  your  Outfitter,  write 
Sole  Selling  Agents  for  the  Chalmers  Knitting  Co 
A.  MERCHANT  &  CO.,  15,  New  Union  Street, 
Moor  Lane.  London,  B.C. 

WHO    SUPPLY    TJIH   WHOLESALE 
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FOOT'S  WHEEL  CHAIRS 

SBLF'PROPBLLINQ  and  SELF-ADJUSTABLE. 

Constructed  on  new  and  improved  principles,  which  enable 
the  occupant  to  change  the  inclination  of  the  back  or  leg-rest 
either  together  or  separately  to  any  desired  position,  meeting 
every  demand  for  comfort  and  necessity  ;  also  supplied  with 
single  or  divided  and  extensible  leg-rests.  Have  specially 
large  Rubber-Tyred  Wheels,  and  are  most  easily  propelled. 
No  other  Wheel  Chair  is  capable  of  so  many  adjustments. 
Catalogue  F5  of  Wheel  Chairs  in  various  designs,  Free. 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers : 

FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  171,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Exterminated  by 


mssmm 

J^        AND  PREPARATIONS        R 
^fOR  THOROUGH  DISINFECTION. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


w&mk^ 


LIVERPOOL"   VIRUS 


1"% 

I      I     AJft       ■      ^^     for  Mice,  1/6. 
H      H    M     B      I     1^  Of  all  Chemists. 

^      ^^  M      M      ■      ^^  Write  for  particulars  to 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  AVEBB,  Ltd 
Dept.WM,S6,  HanoYer  Street,  IiIYERPOOIi. 


Ts 


without  danjrer  to  other  animals  and 
without  smell  from  dead  bodies. 
In  tins  ready  prepared  with  the 
bait.  Virus  for  Eats,  2/6  and  6/- ; 


IVIRS.    BSSTOM^'S 


MRS.  BEETON'S  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Daily  Express.— "  There  are  practically  no  limits  to 
the  utility  of  a  volume  of  thi-»  kind  .  .  .  Truly  Mrs.  Beeton's  is 
still  unrivalled  and  indispensable." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  FAMILY  COOKERY.  5s.  net. 

The  Daily  Graphic— "A  book  invaluable  for  its  cooking 
recipeg." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY. 

3s.  6d.   net. 
Daily  Mirror.—"  A  book  which  no  cook's  library  should  be 
without.    No  husband  will  grudj?e  his  wife  the  price  of  a  volume 
so  invaluable  to  domestic  comfort." 


MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY. 

2s.  6d.   net. 
The  Teacher.—"  A  m  st  pormlar  book,  popular  because  its 
merits  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  experience,  and  has  not 
been  found  second  to  any  similar^work  published." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  SHILLING  COOKERY.         is.  net. 

The    Lady's    Pictorial.—"  A   wonderful    storehouse    of 
domestic  information." 


Write  for  Attractive  Prospectus  and 
Full  Particulars. 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,    LTD.,    SALISBURY    SQUARE,    E3.C. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENT 


EARN  £5  PER    WEEK  IF 

1  teach  you  the  most  fascinating  and 
l>rofitable  profession  by  Post.  Send  for 
our  beautiful  prospectus.  It  is  FREE, 
We  will  write  and  tell  you  how  j'ou 
can  (luickly  qualify. 

PAGE-DAVIS   SCHOOL, 

Dept.  15, 133,  Oxford  St.,  London. 


NO  BUSKS! 
NEW  INVENTION ! 

No  La.cingr  a.t  Back. 

Unbreakable.  New  Ideal  SPORT  CORSET. 

Registered  Design  ^0218*7.  Made  of  Special  Fine 
Canvas ;  Porous,  Elastic  Front;  AVrite  to-day 
for  List.    Mention  "  Windsor  Magazine." 

KNITTED    CORSET     CO., 

118,  Mansfield  Rd.,  Nottingham. 


HYPNOTISM 


Great  Book  Free! 


52  Pages 
Illustrated 

This  interesting  book  tells  you  in  simple  language  just  how  to  acquire  Hypnotic 
power,  and  the  various   uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.    It  is  the  most  elaborate  and 
valuable  work  of  its  kind  ever  published.     It  contains  34  beautiful  illustrations,  and 
explains  all  the  mysteries  and  secrets  of  the  art.     Anyone  can  learn  from  it  all  about  the 
Hypnotic  Spell— how  it  is  operated,  how  it  sways  the  will  of  its  subjects,  heals  the  sick, 
reforms  the  degraded,  helps  to  trade  or  position,   amuses  an  audience  for  profit,  and  gains 
^  for  the  operator  himself  health,  wealth,  and  happiness.    It  also  treats  fully  on  Personal  Magnet- 
ism, Magnetic  Healing,  Clairvoyance,   Mind  Reading,   and  kindred   subjects,    and  tells  how  to 
cure  yourself  of  any  pain,  ache  or  disease.     ^To  obtain  this  book,  which  is  entitled  "Success 
and  How    to   Win  it,     it  is  only  necessary  to  send  your  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  to  the 
Victorian  College  of  Sciences  (Dept.  A45;,  Gcilong,  Victoria,  Australia.  ;:         .;  ::         ;; 
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CREyHAIR 


Natural  Colour  Restored- or  120  payment! 


?^    VILIXIR  is  the  ORIGINAL  Restorer  of  lost  natural  colour   ^i^) 
'■'^  to  Grey  Hair.     It  lias  been  widely  imitated   but  still  remains      ^v 

THE  BEST,  SUREST,  SAFEST  preparation  of  its  kind.     It  contains 
ingredients  far  too  costly  to  be  used  in  the  advertised  cheap  "  Restorers." 
VILIXIR  is  always  cheapest  in  the  end  ! 

If  you  have  tried  other  "Restorers"  which  have  failed  don't  think 
VILIXIR  also  will  fail.     It  is  the  only  NON-RISK  GUARANTEED 
RESTORER— the  world's  great  "NO  CURE— NO  PAY"  Remedy 
for 


VILIXIR 

succeeds 

when 

others 
fail? 


premature  Greyness.     Send  stamp  for  Illustrated 

Descriptive  Book  and  letters  from  users.     You  can  then 

judge  of  its  superiority  for  yourself.     Address — 

,      The  Vilixir  Co.,  Ltd.   (Dept.   129),  Bromley,   Kent. 

I^.NATURAL  COLOUR  N/VTU RALLY  J^l 
lilH^^C"  RESTORED  —.^o^^S^ 

lis 

I  *>C'''-v' 


lheoj2i7  NO  CURE-NO PAYi^roe^r 

>rlhe   CRLYHAIR  evil 

CONTAINS  NO  ntRCURY.  SILVER  OR  C0L0UK1N6  PIGTIDITS. 

18rrite/orl)escripUvep£tD2phler  * 

X)ooK  o/Te6tiJ720Jiia.l5  lodav. 


VILIXIR 

costs  you 
nothing 

if  120t 

sziccessfal 


8NOWITE 
COLLARS 

Save 

Laundry 

Charges 

They  defy  wear  &  won't  crack 
or  turn  yellow ;  when  soiled 
you  merely  sponge  and  dry  on 
towel,  then  snowy  white  again. 

NO  STARCHING 

Send  NOW  for  Catalogue,  full 
of   bai'gains.  Post  Free  from 

PARKER'S  (Dept.  16),Lancaster 


ASTHMAr.;' 


Gives  tnatant  Relief . 

ASTHMA  No  matter  what  youi  respira- 

INFLUENZA  tory  organs  may  be  8Utfer4ng  I 

NASAL  CATARRH    f''«™',  y<^"  ^^'"  ^IV^  '»  ^''is 
miinvMo  remedy   a  restorative  power 

.  COUGHS  that  is  simply  unequalled. 

Free  Sample  and  detailed  Testimonials  free 

by  i>oat.    Sold  in  Tins,  4s.  3d. 

\     Britisli  Depot— 46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 

Also  of  the  following  London  Wholesale  Houses: 

«  \   Newbery  &  Sons  :  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  J.  Sanger  & 

'     Son  ;  W .  Edwards  &  Son  :  May,  Roberts  &  Co. ; 

Butler  &  Crispe;  Jolni  Thompson,  Liverpool; 

"~~~~       and  all  Wholesale  Houses. 


^^f^^*  EVER-READY" 


ELECTRIC 
SPECIALITIES 


f/fro^  the      '  ■■'1      I         J 

superiorftyo^^r/f/sh    "%  ||  L       || 

inanufacture  into  strong re//e/  :,  ll  ||  ||  ||| 


EVER-READY  ELECTRIC 
CYCLE  LAMP. 

with  Dry 
Battery. 
No.  1550. 


THE  SMALLEST  POCKET 
LAMP  IN  THE  WORLD 


!|  by  ]J  by  g  in. 
No.  ]450. 


;  Size 


4/6  complete. 
Covered  real  Lixard 
or  Brown  ('rocodilo, 
I  or  Nickel-Plated  all 

over. 
'  Weight  packed  5  ozs. 


EVER-READY  ELECTRIC  HAND 
LAMP. 

with  Dry 

Battery. 
No.  14';8a. 
8  6  complete. 

Covered  in 

real   liCather. 

'Nickel -plated 

fittings. 

Weight 

packed  22  ozs. 

EVER-READY  ELECTRIC 
CIGAR  LIGHTER 

(self-contained). 

No.  1605. 
15-  complete. 
Heavily  plated 
fitting 


Our  Art  Cafalogue  (£)  Post  Free  on  application  to 

THE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CO..  Ltd., 

120,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  LONDON,  W. 
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"Yes,  Madame, 


Hall's  Distemper  works  wonders." 

And  there  are  reasons  of  health  as 
well  as  reasons  of  beauty,  because 
Hall's  Distemper  is  the  greatest 
protection  the  householder  can  have 
from  infectious  walls  —  wallpapers  can 
*  and  do    cover   a   multitude    of    sins. 

Hall's  distemper 

gives  the  key  note  of  refinement  in  the 
home,  and  its  beautiful  colours,  which 
do  not  fade  with  sunlight  nor  discolour 
with  age,  display  furniture  and  pictures 
to  greatest  advantage. 


POWER 

„  ,  ,,^.„        ,  „  ,       — — ■  ^  ^     enahle  you  to  gain  great 

Powerof  Will  and  Self-Reliance.  great  Power  over  Bad  Habits, 


Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  let  us  prove 
to  you  how  the  Conceu- 
tro  Course,  "  Scientific 
Concentration."       will 


great  Power  in  Business  and  in  Study, 

Attention,  Observation,  Thinking  and  Speaking.  Students  all  over 


,  great  Powers  of  Memory, 


the  world  are  doing  well  with  this  famous  Course.  Send  to-day 
for  Free  Booklet  and  testimonials  (a  splendid  one  from  the  late 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead)  to  the  CONCENTRO  CO.,  18,  Central 
Buildings,  Wallsend,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Trial  Bottle 


W.  M.ALEXANDER  (Estd, 


TO  COLOUR 

GREY  HAIR 

SHADEXNE,  guiirantecd  per- 
manent, washable,  harmless,  free 
from  grease.  Contains  no  k^ad, 
silver,  mercury,  sulphur.  "Will  not 
burn  tlie  hair  or  produce  unnatural 
tint.  Detection  impossible.  Trial 
Bottle  6d.,  post  Id. ;  !/■  size,  post 
1 12 ;  3/6  size,  post  SI9»  (Secretly 
packed.)  State  colour  required. 
1861),  58,  Westbourne  Grove,  London.  W. 
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CARRIAGE    PAID    TO    ANY    ADDRESS    IN    THE    WORLD. 

REAL  LEATHER 

WRITING  ATTACHE  CASE 

S'ze  14  by  9  by  3^  inches. 

Warranted  Fine.  Smooth   Leather 

(Nut    Colour),    fitted    with     good 

leather  pockets  for  stationery,  &c., 

lift-out    blotting   pad,   memoranda 

and  address  books,nickel  ink  bottle, 

pen,  pencil,  paper  knife,  and 

secured      With      two     good 

sliding-nozzle  nickel  locks. 

Price  28/6 

Securely  packed 
and  Carriage 
Paid  to  any 
address  in  the 
world. 


A  VERY  USEFUL  AND 
HANDSOME  PRESENT, 


HENRY 


Kensington     High 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  Travelling  Trunks  & 

Fancy    Leather     Goods 

Pest  Free. 

Street,    London,    W. 


A  DAINTY  GIFT  OF  A  TEA  OR 
COFFEE      SERVICE      FOR    YOU  8 

(as  illustrated)  in  excliange  for  courwns  from  tins  of  the  charm- 
ingly fragrant  and  delicious  "BARBERCO"   COFFEE. 

BARBER    &    CO.  S,r"'r«rt*""fi«'fr 

"BARBERCO"  COFFEE  on  the  French  principle  by 
their  own  special  process,  thereby  obtaining  the  full  choice- 
Tiess  of  flavour  &  the  utmost  nerve  strengthening  power. 
Sold    in  sealed  Mb.   &  1-lb.    tins,  at  l/2d.  &  l/4d.  per  lb. 

"  BARBERGO"  COFFEE  DE  LUXE  l/Sd.per  lb. 

Send  Sd.  stamp?  NOW  for  your  sample  (allowed 

off  first  purcliase   of   6-lbs.   and   upwards). 

See  Booklet  &  Coupons  sent  with  each  package.     Look  for  the 

regd.   trade    mark  on  label  as   guarantee   of   genuine   quality. 

"  BARBERCO"  COFFEE  obtainable 

of  Grocers   &   Stores,    &  of   the 

BARBER  TEA  CO.,Ltd.,Dept.W.,98,WestbourneGrove,London,W. 

|i"i|||i' 'i|||i"'ll|i"i|||i' 'illli' ■i|||i"i|||i' ''l||i"i|lli' 'III ||i"'l||i"i|||MM|| ||i'''i|||i'''i|{| |{|i ||l''i|||i'Mi|||.-i||||i-.||||r-.|||||.-.i||ir.,|||r.,|||r.||||r.,|| 


Are  Yott  Deaf  ? 

If  so,  you  can  be  relieved  by  using: 

]  WILSON'S  COMMON'SENSE  EAR=DRUMS  I 

A  new  scientific  invention,  entirely  different  in  construction  I 
from  all  other  devices.    Assist  the  deaf  when  all  other  devices  j 
fail,  and  where  medical  skill  has  given  no  relief.    They  are  soft, 
comfortable,  and  invisible ;  have  no  wire  or  string  attachment. 
WuiTK  Foil  Pami*iii-kt.  Mention  this  Magazine. 

I  Wilson  Ear-Drum  Co.  "Sia'^^'l^lSr"' ' 


STOMACH  AND  BOWEL 

INDIGESTION 


CICFA 


with  FLATULENCE  &  CONSTIPATION 

Are    Permanently 
Cured    by 

Puigatives  often  make  you  feel  better  for  a  few  days. 
CICFA  cures  permanently,  because  while  purgatives 
simply  rempve  the  undigested  food  CICFA  completely 
dii^ests  all  the  eggs,  meat,  and  other  Albuminous  food  in 
the  Stomach,  and  the  bread,  potatoes,  bananas,  and  other 
Starchy  food  in  the  bowel. 


0l?fcp^' 


removes  all  obstructions  -from  the  Bile 
Circulation,  so  that  the  Liver  acts  per- 
"fectly.  Thus  all  the  nourishment  is  extracted  from  the 
food  and  assimilated,  no  fermentation  occurs,  therefore 
there  is  no  Acidity,  Heartburn,  or  Flatulence.  The  walls 
of  the  Bowel  are  strengthened,  the  refuse  of  the  digested 
food  remains  soft,  so  there  is  no  Constipation. 

Mrs.  M.  G.,  of  Hendon,  N  W.,  writes:  "I  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  two  tubes  of  CICFA,  which  I  am  now 
tal(ing,  but  in  much  reduced  doses,  and  I  feel  quite  a 
different  woman.  I  think  they  are  wonderful,  one  would 
scarcely  believe  the  qood  thev  do.  I  can  eat  and  enjoy 
my  food  now.    Thanking  you,  &c." 

Doctors  understand  CICFA,  and  thousands  of  Doctors 
recommend  CICFA.  CICFA  suits  persons  of  all  ages,  a 
week's  treatment  costs  only  i/i^.  Get  CICFA  to-day  and 
be  cured  of  Stomach  and  Bowel  Indigestion,  with  Acidity, 
Flatulence,  Constipation,  &c.  You  will  have  a  clean 
tongue,  a  sweet  breath,  a  clear  skin,  a  desire  for  food,  and 
splendid  health.    Of  all  chemists  at  i/i|  or  2/9,  or  direct  from 

CAPSULOIDS  (1909),  LTD.,  79,  Duke  St.,  Grosvenor  Sq.,  Loivdon. 
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WITHOUT    PURE   BLOOD    HEALTH   tS    IMPOSSIBLE. 

BI^OOD 
ME^DIOINE^ 


VEXARZO 

Never  before  was  there  anything  like  it,  nor  are  its  marvellous  properties  likely  ever  to  be  equalled  in  all  cases  of  poorness,  impurity, 
or  other  imperfection  of  the  blood,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  No  sooner  is  it  imbibed  into  the  system  than  it  permeates  and 
penetrates  to  the  minutest  capillaries,  overcoming  and  expelling  disease,  wheresoever  and  in  whatsoever  form  met  with;  removing 
all  blotches,  pimples,  scurf,  scurvy,  scrofulous  and  glandular  swellings,  discolorations,  roughness,  and  unsightly  patches,  &c. 
Its  effects  are  almost  magical  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  lumbago,  pains  and  swellings  of  the  joints, 
discharges,  blood  poison,  eczema,  lepra,  psoriasis,  bad  legs,  bad  breasts,  abscesses,  ulcers,  wounds,  sores,  goitre  or  Derbyshire 
neck  ;  it  improves  the  general  health,  and  quickly  removes  long-standing  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  hacking,  straining,  spasmodic 
cough,  too  often  the  precursor  of  consumption. 

VETARZO    BRAIN    AND    NERVE    FOOD.      nuSefpir^rSJ" 

Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  Free  Booklet,  or   P.O.   2/9  for  Trial  Bottle  of  either  remedy,  to  THE 
VETARZO  REMEDIES  CO.,  GOSPEL  OAK,  LONDON.     Unprincipled  vendors  may  try  to  sell  you  something: 
else  for  extra  profit— do  not  accept  it,  but  insist  on  having:  VETARZO.    The  genuine  has  the  words  "VETARZO 
REMEDIES"  on  Government  Stamp.     Registered  Trade  Mark,  *' VETARZO." 
VETARZO* REMEDIES  ARE   SOLD  BY  BOOTS',  AND   LEADING  CASH    CHEMISTS. 

fencing;  ^^^^^^ 

GATES,    &c. 


Please  mention  this  Mtigaxitte, 


l\    J0NES4BAYLISS,Lt(I., 

W0LVERH4MPT0N    5^=^ 
tnd  Cannon  8t.r  LONDON,  EX* 


KISMET! 


The  20th  Century  wonder,  the 
new  patented  psychological 
novelty,  has  been  described  by 
one  purchaser  as  "  startlingly 
accurate,"  and  another  as 
"  truly  wonderful."  It  will  answer  almost  any  question  on  any  subject 
—health,  fortune,  friends,  profession,  marriage  partner,  tell  your  fate 
for  a  year  or  a  day,  or  a  lifetime ;  speculation,  games  of  chance, 
national  and  political  events,  &c.  May  be  used  also  for  your  own  or 
your  friends'  horoscopes,  and  also  as  a  game.  Lasts  a  lifetime,  and 
easily  understood.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
mechanical  astrology,  by  a  student  of  many  years'  experience.  Send 
today,  5s.  United  Kingdom;  7s.  abroad.— Talisman  House, 
Happogate. 


SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS. 


We  absohitely  guarantee  to  teach  BOYD'S    SYLLABIC 

SHORTHAND  in  30  days  or  refund  your  money 

in  full  if  we  fail.  The  best  system  for  Stenographers, 
Secretaries,  and  Nevvspaper  Reporters.  Send  stamp  to-day 
for  FREE  BOOKLETS,  guarantee  offer,  and  full  description 

of  this  SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND  SYSTEM. 
THE  LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
k.  Mansion  House  Chambers,  Liondon,  B.C. 


1  The  Garden  of  Lies  Justus  M.  Forman 

2  Anna,  tke  Adventuress  E.PhillipsOppenheim 

3  Rainbow  Island  Louis  Tracy 

4  The  Beautiful  White  Devil      Guy  Boothby 


5  The  Impostor 

6  The  Lodestar 

7  A  Study  in  Scarlet 

8  Young  Lord  Stranleigh 

9  The  Mother 

xo  The  Crimson  Blind 
II  When  I  was  Czar 
,  12  In  White  Raiment 

13  Not  Proven 

15  A  Maker  of  History 

14  Buchanan's  Wife 

16  The  Pillar  of  Light 

17  A  Bid  for  Fortune 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S 

SEVENPENNY  NOVELS 

Cloth  Qilt,  with  frontispiece  and 
attractive    wrapper  in  colours. 

Fiction-lovers  have  welcomed  the  appearance  in  this  dainty  and 
attractive  form  of  some  of  the  best  work  of  leading  modern  novelists. 
All  the  stories  included  are  copyright  and  of  proved  popularity.  The 
type  is  large  and  readable,  and  the  neat  cloth  bind  ng  renders  the 
volumes  worthy  of  permanent  preservation. 

18  The  Dust  of  Conflict  Harold  Bindloss 

19  The  Day  of  Temptation         Wm.  Le  Queiix 

20  Two  Bad  Blue  Eyes  "  Kita.  ' 

21  Mr.  Wingrave,  Millionaire  E.  P.  Oppenheim 

22  The  Corner  House  Fred  M.  White 

23  In  StrangcCompany  ^^J ^^?^r^^ 

24  The  Sporting  Chance  A.  &  C.  Askew 

25  The  Gold  Wolf  Max  Pembertcn 

26  A  Damaged  Reputation  Harold  Bindloss 

27  The  Soul  of  Gold  Justus  M.  Forman 

28  The  Marriage  of  ESkther 

29  By  Wit  of  Woman 

30  Lady  Barbarity 

31  The  Secret 

32  The  Wheel  o'  Fortune 

33  The  Slave  of  Silence 

34  Darby  and  Joan 

35  The  Red  Chancellor 


Harold  Bindloss 

Max  Pemberton 

A.  Conan  Doyle 

Robert  Barr 

Kden  Phillpotts 

Fred  M.  White 

A.  W.  Marchmont 

Wm.  Le  Queux 

A.  &  C.  Askew 

E.  P.  Oppenheim 

Justus  M.  Forman 

Louis  Tracy 

Guy  Boothby 


Guy  Boothby 

A.  W.  Marchmont 

J.  C.  Snaith 

E.  P.  Oppenheim 

Louis  Tracy 

Fred  M.  White 

"Rita" 

Sir  Wm.  Magnay 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,   LTD..  SALISBURY  SQUARE,   LONDON,  EC. 
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FOR  SEA  SICKNESS 
and  TRAIN  SICKNESS 

'MOTIIERSILL'S  has  received  the  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  ihe  leading  papers 
of  the  world,  and  the  finest  testimonials 
from  the  world's  greatest  men,  women,  and 

institutions. 
MOTHERSILL'S  can  be  used  by  the  most 
delicate  without   unpleasant   after  effects. 


SEASICK 


This  popular  fabric,  equally  adapted  for 
Ladies'  Costumes  or  Gentlemen's  Suits,  is 
made  in  our  own  factory  from  specially 
prepared  yarns.  R.&C.'8<*  ULSTER'' 
Homespun,  in  smart  Donegal  effects 
and  grey  mixtures,  58  ins. 
wide,  is  but     . .     Per  yard 


IRISH 
HOMESPUN 

TUfCCnQ  and  grey  mixtures,  58  ms.      Jk    /A^ 

IWCLUu  wide,  is  but     ..     Per  yard     ^/    |    | 

Patterns  of  Homespuns  free  from  40  L,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Ltd.,  BELFAST, 


SOLD  UNDER  A  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

TO  PREVENT  AND  CURE  SEA  OR  TRAIN 

SICKNESS  OR  MONEY  RETURNED. 

MOTHERSILL'S  is  guaranteed  not  to 
contain  Cocaine,  Morphine,  Opium, 
Chloral  or  any  of  the  coal  tar  products. 

All  Chemists,  2/3  or  4/6,  or  direct  from 
19,  ST.  BRIDE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.Ci 


STRENGTH 
BY   MAILI 


%  ^    I  offer  perfect  health  and 

*  physical  development— will 

radicate  troublesome  com- 

l)laint8  and  physical  defects. 

I  don't  ask  for  much  of  either 

your  time  or  money.  Write  to-day 

'for  Free  Boole,  "  Health  before  All  ' 

.    nnitn^ns.    Ladies' booklet  free  also. 

THOMAS  INCH,  Ltd.  (l)ept.  Y), 

Munster  House,  676,  Fulham  Road, 

Fulham.  London,  8.W. 


llOO  YEARS'  WORI-D.^AflDC  RERUTATION. 

JOHN  BOND'^ ''CRYSTAL  RALACE  , 

.WITH  OR  WITHOUT  HEATIHG,  WHICHEVER||  ADIf  IMA   ||||f 
KIHD  IS  PREFERRED.  'TplTol.d^^to'^C.^i'o^fr'm AllMRII   IIIIV I 

__  ^  .^  -—  tSD  ENCLOSED  WITH  EVERY  BOTTLE  A  VOUCHER  ENTITLING  PURCHASERS  TO  NAME  OR  MONOGRAM 
P  D  C  C  RUBBER  STAMP.  WITH  PAD  AND  BRUSH.  ALSO  WITH  Is.  SIZE  A  LINEN  STRETCHER  AND  PEN. 
r  im&EM     Price  6d.  and  1b.  Sold  by  all  Stationers.  Chemists  and  Storea-       Workg:  75,  Sonthgate  Rd.,  LONDON,  N. 


MR.  GEO.   R.   SIMS' 


"FOR  HAIR-HEALTH   AND  HAIR-WEALTH." 


Tatcho  is  sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  all  over  the  World. 
I/-,  2/9,  and  ^/C?. 

T^l^U^     I  «.k/^«.«^fn.f;/>c       5'  GREAT   QUEEN  STREET, 

Tatcho  Laboratories,      kingsway.  london. 


[Photo  by  Lavis,  Eastbourne]- 
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THE 


UNIQUE 


K  O      PIECES  FOR 


(Gold  Finished) 


12/- 


CONSISTINO   OF 

6.  B'kft.Cup3&Scrs„|  1.  Teapot  (If  pt.). 
6.  Tea  Cups  &  S'crs.,       "    '^  -r      ,,,. 

6.  Breakfast  Plates, 
6.  Tea  Plates, 
6.  p]gg  Cups,  1  Dish 
(12  in. 


1.  Cocoa  Jug  (If  pt.; 

2.  Cake  Plates. 
1.  Milk  Jug. 
1.  Slop  Basin,  [Di«h, 
1,  Covered       Butter 


THE    CHEAPEST  &   BEST 

Tea  &  Breakfast  Service  ever  oftered. 
The  style  of  decoration  is  an  entirely 
new  departure,  the  Service  being 
decorated  in  rich  Imperial  Blue, 
the  Latest  Art  Colouring,  which  gives 
it  a  beautiful  efiFect  when  displayed. 


THE  CHINA  ST.  POTTERY  CO., 


IIIIIIHI'IIIIIIIIIII'llllllllp 


A'T  DINNER 
^  ■     SERVICE 


16/- 

Piece       mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm      TO  MatCH 

Gold  Finished,  4/6d.  extra. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

in  35  Colours  and  Gold.  Shows  everything 
in  Crockery  and  Glass  to  suit  all  House- 
holds. Dainty  Shapes  with  Lovely  Designs. 
Tea  Services  from  3/3d.  each.  Dinner 
Services  from  9/3d.  each.  Toilet  Services- 
Ac,  &c.,  POST  FREE. 

We  pack  securely  &  ship 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 


60,  Vivian  Works,  FENTON,  Staffs. 


MliiBlillilliMilW 


TmMMmimiiiuiii^^ 


"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD  POSTAGE  STAMP  CATA- 
LOGUE.— 1913  edition  now  ready. 
548  pages,  4,000  illustrations,  2/-  post 
Iree.  New  Stamp  Albums  for  191 3  in 
great  variety.  Descriptive  lists  gratis. — 
Whitfield  King  &Co.,  Ipswich. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/2. 
— Gardner  &  Rendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 

MATERNITY  SKIRTS  made  to  measure 
with  self-adjusting  band,  giving  figure 
an  ordinary  appearance,  from  8/1 1. 
Catalogues  and  Patterns  free. — Mana- 
geress, Wood  Bros.,  33,  North  Parade, 
Manchester. 


STAMMERING  effectually  Cured  by 
Correspondence  or  Personally.  Treatise 
lent  free. — N.  H.  Mason, 30,  Fleet  Street, 
London.     Established  1B76. 

FITS  CURED.— Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  Pamphlet  explains  simple 
home  treatment ;  25  years'  success. 

STAMPS  FREE!  50  different  Stamps, 
including  new  issue,  unused,  "  Etab- 
lisseraents  de  I'Oceanie."  Send  xd. 
postage  for  Gift  D  in. — Bright  &  Son, 
164,  Strand,  W.C. 


STAMMERING    CURED,    by   one   who 

has  suffered.      Booklet  free  —Granville, 
Collier's  Water  Lane,  Thornton  Heath. 


HOW  TO  WATERPROOF  CANVAS. 

Recipes,    Instructions    Free. — Vix,    10, 
Basinghall  Street,  London. 


CORNS.  SWOLLEN  JOINTS,  quickly 
cured  with  Thompson's  Corn  Plaster. 
Post  free  1/2,  from  17,  Gordon  Street, 
Glasgow. 


HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.    600  Rooms.     From  5/-, 
including  Breakfast. 


BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN  HYDRO.-Home 

Comforts.     Entertainments.    Baths,  &c. 
Terms  52/6  weekly. 

ABERYSTWITH.-WATERLOO 
HYDRO  HOTEL.— Sea  facing.  Posi- 
tion unique.  Centre  of  Promenade.  100 
Bedrooms.  High-class  and  Up-to-date. 
Hall  Lounge  and  Recreation  Room 
just  added.  Billiards.  Motor  Garage. 
'Phone  II.  Send  for  Illustrated  Tariff  to 
Manager, 


BOURNEMOU  T  H.-TARRAZONA 
MANSION  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—East  Cliff.— Magnificent  Situa- 
tion, close  to  Sea,  Pier,  Golf  Links.  First- 
class  accommodation.  Thirty  Bedrooms, 
fine  Lounge.  Drawing  and  Smoke 
Rooms.  Billiards.  Large  Dining  Room. 
Separate  Tables.  Inclusive  Board  Resi- 
dence from  30/-  per  week.  Write  for 
Booklet.  Tel.  No.  1227. —Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Wood,  Proprietors. 


BRIGHTON.  -  DUDLEY     HOTEL.  — 

Adjoining  Hove  Lawns.  Best  Position 
and  finest  rooms  in  Hove.  Lift.  Night 
Porter.  Inclusive  terms  from  3  gns.  per 
week.  Tels.  :  "  Dudley  Hotel,  Hove." 
'Phone  2490. 


BRUSSELS-PENSION  RUSSELL    & 

FAMILY  HOTEL,  35  &  37,  rueDefacqz, 
Avenue  Louise. —  First-cla.ss  Pension, 
charming  English  home,  excellent  cook- 
ing, liberal  table,  perfect  sanitation,  bath- 
rooms, smoking-room,  small  garden. 
Charges  moderate.  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  spoken. 


BUNDORAN,    Co.  DONEGAL.- 
HAMILTON'S  HOTEL  (Licensed).— 

Excellently  situated.  Two  minutes  from 
railway  station.  Well  Furnished  and 
Comfortable.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Private  Sitting  Rooms.  Separate  Tables. 
Excellent  Cuisine  and  Wines.  Baths 
(hot  and  cold).  Salt  Water  Baths 
attached.  Cook's  Coupons  accepted. 
Free  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing.  Special 
Terms  for  Anglers.  Five  minutes  from 
i8-hole  Golf  Links.  Moderate  and 
Inclusive  Charges.  Reduction  from 
Oct.  ist  to  May  ist.— C.  G.  Hamilton, 
Proprietor. 


CLIFTONVILLE,  MARGATE.  -  THE 
WINDSOR  HOTEL,  Dalby  Square.— 
Moderate  Tariff,  (ipenall  through  the 
year.  Drawing  and  Smoking  Rooms; 
spacious  Lounge ;  large  and  shady 
Garden. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose.  Tele- 
phone No.  338. 


COLWYN  BAY,  N.  WALES.— 
*  ROTHESAY'  PRIVATE  HOTEL  & 
BOARDING    ESTABLISHMENT.  — 

Situated  on  the  Promenade,  facing  Sea. 
60  Bedrooms.  Lounge.  Smoke  rooms. 
Electric  light  throughout.  Every  com- 
fort. Moderate  and  inclusive  terms. 
Garage.  Tel.  117.  Personal  supervision 
Proprietress. 


DOUGLAS,    I.  of  M.-THE  HYDRO, 

Queen's  Promenade.  The  most  sheltered 
and  select  position  on  the  sea  front. 
Highly  recommended.  Tels. :  "  Hydro, 
Douglas.'* — Tariff  free  on  application  to 
T.  S.  Ay len.  Proprietor. 


FOLKESTONE.  —  DEVONSHIRE 
HOUSE  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—Marine  Parade,  Folkestone.— 
On  Sea  Front.  Nearest  to  Harbour. 
Bathing,  boating,  fishing.  Renowned 
cuisine.  Motor  trips  in  own  motor  to 
interesting  places  in  district. 


HARROGATE  -  GRAND     HOTEL.  - 

Near  Baths  and  Sulphur  Wells.  Over- 
looking Valley  Gardens.  An  Ideal 
Residential  Hotel.  Every  convenience, 
comfort,  and  elegance.  Motor  garage 
with  pit  and  accumulator,  charging  con- 
venience. Illustrated  souvenir  on  appli- 
cation to  Manager.  Nat.  Tel.  Nos.  , 
390,      1017.  Telegrams  —  "Grand, 

Harrogate." 


LENK,  BERNESE  OBERLAND.- 
PARK  HOTEL,  BELLE  VUE.— Ke- 

cently  enlarged.  First-class.  Delight- 
ful position  on  Foot  of  the  Wildstrube'. 
Ideal  spot  for  best  summer  and  winter 
sports.  Electric  Rail  from  Zweisimmen. 
Central  Heating.  Electric  Light.  For 
Terms  and  Pension,  apply  to  the  Pro- 
prietor, Jules  Perrolla. 


LLANDUDNO.  DAVIES'  TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL.  —  Conveniently 
Situated.  Close  to  Sea,  Station  and 
G.P.O.  Every  Comfort.  Very  Moderate 
Charges.     Also  Private  Apartments. 

Mrs.  Davies. 


LLANDUDNO.-BRYN-Y-MOR 
BOARDING  ESTAB.— Splendid  posi- 
tion.  Facing  sea.  Overlookmg  pier 
and  promenade.  South  aspect.  Moderate 
and  inclusive  terms.  Telephone  292. — 
Under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Proprietresses,  Misses  Davey. 


MALVERN  (GREAT). -IMPERIAL 
HOTEL.— Near  Manor  Park  and  golf 
hnks  (i8-holes).  First-class,  with  in- 
clusive charges.  Beautiful  views.  Ex- 
tensive grounds.  Electric  light.  Suites 
of  rooms  with  bathroom.  Cheerful  lounge 
newly  added.  Garage,  with  inspection 
pit.  Loose  boxes,  stabling.  Hunter.^. 
Nat.  Telephone  No.  5.  For  tariff,  apply 
to  the  resident  Proprietor — 

F.  Moerschell. 


NEWQUAY,  CORNWALL.-TREVA- 
NION  PRIVATE.  HOTEL.— Thirty- 
eight  rooms.  Sea  view.  Close  to  beach 
and  station.  Electric  light.  Certificated 
sanitation.  Terms  moderate.  Trelaw- 
ney  private  apartments. — Mrs.  Rippon, 
Proprietress.      Nat.  Tel.  44. 


SHERINGHAM.— H.  H.  Walker  &  Co., 
House  Agents,  Valuers,  Surveyors. 
Opposite  St.  Peter's  Church.  Map  and 
Register  of  Houses  and  Apartments 
post  free. 
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"I  never  scratch 

—for  I  am  the  Onoto,  the  good  girl  of  the  pen  family !  I  never 
shirk,  I  am  never  late  to  work, 

''My  many  friends  say  that  I  am  good  to  look  upon,  hut  even 
better  to  write  with— that  they  find  me  invaluable,  although  I  am 
80  simple.'* 

The  Onoto  is  the  Simplified  Pen. 

A  turn  of  the  head  to  the  left  controls  the  flow  of  ink,  fast 
or  slow,  according  to  your  handwriting.  A  turn  to  the 
right  shuts  off  the  ink,  and  the  Onoto  becomes  a  sealed 
tube,  safe  to  carry  at  any  angle.  And,  above  all,  the  Onoto  fills 
itself — instantly — from  any  ink  supply.  Nothing  could  be  less 
trouble  than  the  Onoto— the  One  really  satisfactory  self-filling 
fountain  pen.  Make  it  your  pen  to-day.  You  can  always  pick 
a  nib  to  suit  your  handwriting. 

Onoto 

the  pen— never  scratches. 

Price    10/6    and    upwards    of   all    Stationers,  Jewellers,   and   Stores. 

Booklet  about  the  Onoto  Pen  free  on  application  to  Thos.  De  La  Rue  & 

Co.,  Ltd.,  17b,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.G. 

Ask  for  OJNOTO  INK-Best  for  all  Pens. 


My  name  W   is  Simplicity. 


GUARANTEE.— The  Onoto  is 
British  made.  It  is  designed  to 
last  a  life-time;  but,  if  it  should 
ever  go  wrong,  the  makers  will 
immediately  put  it  right,  free  of  cost. 


.       ^      _^    STRONGEST 

:  ..A.  X^  X»  X3  07  S 

FOR     HARD    WEAR. 

{2 O  SIZES  in  Stock).  Bein^  Reversible 
f  they  Outwear  two  Ordinary  Carpets. 

I  The  only  Carpets  which  answer  to  modern  requirements  heintr 
I  Hygienic  ,ecoratve.I)aral.le,  and  Inexpensiie.  S?5o «S 
I  Do  not  collect  Dust.  (Sknd  for  Pattkkns).  Here  are  th?  prSof 

ABINGDON    CORD    SQUARES: 

Art  Shades,  Seamless,  Reversible 

Size     2x2   2X2i    2X«   2*X9§    24X.S   I^X^    2^X4    3X3    <?X^i 
,  Pnc3  7/6     9/.    10  6  11/6    13/6    16/6    19/6  16/-  18/J 


.5    4X4     4x4i 
33/6    29/6    32/- 


3X4    .9x4i     ^x^    3tX4    3iX4i 
21/-  24/6     22/3     25-     28/6 

4X5     4X6      4x7  yds. 

ir.     ^^'^  rf^i'    '^?J^  ^^"^'-     (20  sizes). 

(Cnrriaiiie  Paul).    Also  made  in  all  widths  for 

btairs.  Landings,  and  Passages 

TheAIilNGDON  CAK PET  MFdOU  Ld 

IJ;},  TLanies  AVhaif.  AIUNGDoN      " 

ON-TlIAMIilS 


The  Jovial  Jest 

He's  in  no  fright, 
He  works  wfith  zest 

Helped  by  Fluxite. 

For  both  Amateurs  and  iVIechanics 


FLUXITE 


Is  tiie  Paste  that 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

The  usual  scrupulous  cleaning  of  the  metal  is  not  necessary 

when  using  Fluxite,  and  it  does  not  corrode. 

Anyone  can  use  it. 

Of  Ironmongers,  &c.,  in    6cl.,    1/-,  and  2/-  tins. 


Tie "  FLUXITE "  SOLDERING  SET,  is  a  ..sefui 

outfit   for   the   motor-car    or  home.     It    contains   a   special 

'*  Small-space"  Soldering  Iron,  a  pocket  Elow-Iamp,  Fluxite, 

Solder,   &c.,   and  a  Pamphlet  on   "Soldering    Work." 

Price  4/6.     Post  paid  United  Kingdom. 

Auto  Controller  Co.,  201,  Vienna  Road,  Bermondsey,  England. 
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LEA& 
PERRINS 

SAUCE 


With  Fish, 

The  Original  and  Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Nature's 
Hair  Warnings! 

NATURE  never  strikes  without  warn- 
ing. But  folk  generally  put  off. 
It  is  when  the  pillow  shows  the  truant 
hairs  in  the  morning  ;  when  dandruff 
and  scurf  sprinkle  the  hair ;  when  it  is 
dry  and  brittle — when  these  and  many 
other  signs  appear — that  is  the  time  to 
commence  at  once  using 

Rowland's 
Macassar  Oil. 

Many  prodigally  advertised  specifics  often  contain 
lead,  spirits,  and  other  unwise  and  dangerous 
elements.  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil  has  been 
before  the  public  for  more  than  120  years  and 
is  still  relied  upon  by  those  who  have  tried  it 
once.  It  has  a  really  beneficial  effect  on  the 
hair-cells  from  the  outset,  and  honestly  does 
what  is  claimed  for  it. 

Softly  perf timed  tvith  Otio  of  Roses. 
Supplied  in  Gold  Tint  for  Fair 
Hair,  and  sold  by  Stores  and 
Chemists  in  3/6,  7/-  and  10/6  sizes, 

ROWLANDS,  67,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


TO    BE    ABLE    TO 

PLAY  NEW  MUSIC  AT  SIGHT 

IS    THE    DESIRE    OF    EVERY    PIANIST. 

ALL  CAN  NOW  ACQUIRE  THIS  ABILITY  by  a  Course  of  Lessons  (either  personal  or  correspondence)  in 

THE  THELWALL  RAPID  SYSTEM  OF  SIGHT-READING. 

The  System  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  LANDON  RONALD  and  Dr.  BORLAND,  whose  opinion  has  been  endorsed  by 
Sir  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  'THE  TIMES."  'THE   DAILY  TELEGRAPH,"  ''THE   MORNING   POST," 

••THE  REFEREE,"  &c. 

Pianists  who  have  acquired  the  ability  to  play  at  sight  by  this  System  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  success. 

Full  Pari  culars,  Reports  from  Musicians,  &»c.,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

THE    PIANOFORTE    SIGHT-READING    SCHOOL, 

157,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    Vf . 


IBEETHAM'S      "■ 
a-rola 


TAKE   CARE   OF  YOUR  COMPLEXION  DURING 

THE      TRYING 
WEATHER  OF 
^  SPRING. 

Is  without  a  doubt  the  most  perfect  Emollient  you  can  possibly  use  at  this  time 
of  the    year  to  protect  your  Skin  and  Complexion  from  the  ill   effects    of 
•^  the  Sun,  Wind  and  Hard  Water. 

,,  „.,.,.™  ,  „/ 1       ROUGHNESS,  REDNESS,  IRRITATION  and  CHAPS  will  all  be  prevented-or  removed 
if  you  -  -eadV^tro^bled^witb^^^^^^  tr^.t^^.l^^nl'^l^r-     ""^^ 

It  is  neither  stickv  nor  greasy,  and  can  be  used  at  any  time  during  the  day. 
MEN    WILL    FIND    IT    DELIGHTFULLY    SOOTHING    IF    APPLIED    AFTER    SHAVING. 
Send  -d.  for  DAINTY   SAMPLE  BOX  of  Larola  preparations  (in  the  United  Kingdom). 
Bottles-is.,  2s,  6cl.,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores.      M.  BEETHAM&SON^Dep^^ 


'^be  Minbsor  nDaGasinc, 


No.  221. 


CONTENTS. 
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'*  BETWEEN   TWO  FIRES"   (Coloured plate)       K  D,  Millet.    Frontispiece, 

PICTURES  IN   THE   CHANTREY   COLLECTION.     Fifth  Akticle 
With  reproductions  of  pictures  by  a  number  of  artists. 

THE   MIRACULOUS  TRAMP  

Illustrated  by  Balliot.  Salmon. 

THEY   TWO       

Illustrated  by  Charles  Pjsars. 

FOR  PENTECOST 
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LORD   STRANLEIGH  IN   AMERICA. 
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THE   ECCENTRIC  MR.   GOBLEHEIM      ... 
Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy. 

"HOWLERS" 

Illustrated  by  Thomas  Maybank. 

YOUNG   AND   OLD 
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where    they    are 
blended  with    Pure 
Malt   Vinegar  by 
a  secret  process. 
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This 
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blend 
is  bottled  and 
comes  to  you  as 


Ask  your  (iroccr 
for  H.P. 


The  Midland  Pure  Mali  Vineyar 
Brewery,  Jiirmingham. 


H.P.    SAUCE 


H.P."  is  different — quite  different — from  any  othe 
Sauce  or  relish  ;  in  fact, everybody  is  delighted    , 

v\  ith  the  new  and  delicious  flavour  of  the 
V  "*'"'-->.,.,.__  one  and  only  H.P.  SaU(  v..     \ 
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Benger's   Food   gives   digestive    rest,   and   quickly 
relieves  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  dyspepsia,  &c. 

It  forms  with  fresh  milk  a  delicious  food  cream  in  which  all 
the  minute  food  particles  are  in  a  form  so  soluble  as  to  cause  little 
digestive  effort,  and  so  soothing  as  to  allay  internal  irritation. 

These  are  the  directions  for  preparing  Benger's  Food.     If  yDu  read  them  they 
prove  in  themselves  how  different  Benger's  is  from  every  other  food  obtainable. 


-Mix  slowly  into  a  smooth  paste  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  Food  with  four 
tablespoonsful  of  cold  fresh  milk. 

-Add  gradually  as  you  stir  a  break- 
fast-cupful of  boiling  fresh  milk  or 
milk  and  water. 


3. — Set  aside  for  fifteen  minutes. 

At  this  point  Benger's  Food  digests  as  it 
cools.  The  longer  it  stands  the  further 
the  process  of  digestion  is  carried. 

4. — Pour  into  a  saucepan  and  whil?^! 
stirring,  slowly  bring  to  the  be  1 
This  stops  the  digestive  action. 


Benger's  is  not  **  made-in-a-moment,"  but,  while  you  wait,  a 
partial  self-digestion  of  both  the  Food  and  the  milk  takes  place. 
This  explains  why  invalids  who  cannot  take  milk  alone  enjoy 
Benger's  Food,  and  assimilate  it  with  ease. 

Bengers  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  ete. ,  everywhere. 
An  interesting  Booklet  explaining  how  Benger's  Fool  "  assists  Nature  "  for  Invalids  and  Convalescents,  free  by  post  from 

BENGER'S    FOOD,    LTD.,    Otter  Works,     MANCHESTER,     Eng. 

Branch  Offices — 

NEW  YORK  (U.S.A.)  92,  William  Street. SYDNEY  (N.S.W.)  117,  Pitt  Street. 

Canadian  /4^^«/j  —  National    Drug   &   Chemical   Co.,  Ltd.,    34,    St.    Gabriel    Street,    MONTREAL, 
and  branches  throughout  Canada. 
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Inebriety  and  Drug-taking  are 
diseases  which  can  be  Cured 

BY    THE    WELL-KNOWN     KEELEY    TREATMENT. 


This  treatment  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  recognised  by 
the  public  as  the  only  successful  method  of 
treating  inebriety  and  Drug-taking.  It  is  not  a 
cheap,  self-administered  home  remedy,  but  is 
given  only  by  doctors  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  disease. 


Patients  at  the  Keeley  Institute  are  under  no 
restraint  or  restriction.  Whatever  drink  or  drugs 
are  necessary  are  unhesitatingly  supplied.  They 
walk  in  and  out  at  will ;  many  carry  on  their  daily 
business  while  residing  at  the  Institute.  In  a  few 
days  they  cease  to  ask  for  stimulants  or  drugs  ;  the 
craving  is  eradicated  and  the  will-power  built  up. 


The  cure  is  under  an  Honorary  Committee  of  well-known  public  men,  who 
have  made  fourteen  annual  reports ;  write,  call,  or  Telephone  for  last  report. 


Honorary  Committee : 

Lopd    MONTAGU    of    BEAULIEU. 
The    Hon.   H.    AV.     FORSTER,    M.P. 
Rev.     R.    J.    CAMPBELL,     M.A. 
RICHARD    BURBIDGE,    Esq, 


The  Treatnrent  takes  4  weeks  for  alcohol,  5 
to  6  weeks  for  drugs,  and  is  administered  only 
at  the  Institute,  or  by  special  arrangement  a 
doctor  can  be  sent  to  patient's  own  home  or 
to  travel  with  patient  while  giving  Treatment. 


All  communications  and  enquiries  Strictly  Confidential, 
The  Secretary  atone  sees  letters  and  receives  callers. 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE.  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens,  LONDON.  S.W. 

Telephone:  427  Western. 


Why  not  Photograph  ?  You  can  live  the  pleasantest  days  of  your  life  over  again  if 
you  have  a  camera. 

Photography  with  a  Goerz  Tenax  is  as  easy  as  A  B  C — the  beginner^  need  fear  no 
lengthy  noviciate,  but  can  get  on  picture-making  straight  away.  Simple  and  complete, 
the  Tenax  suffices  for  the  beginner  and  expert— first-class  results  always,  because  it 
is  fitted  with  the  Goerz  Lens  and  an  excellent  shutter. 

Tenax  Cameras  can  be  used  all  the  year  round — in  sunshine  or  dull  weather  the 
Goerz  Lens  does  good  w^ork. 

BOOKLET    No.     90     FROM 

G.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS,  Ltd.,  1-6,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


DAYLIGHT-  ALL    THE    WAY-nO    DARKROOM 


Facing  back  oj  plate.^ 
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HALE  AND  SMILING  at  MORN 


THANKS  TO 


&AmJ^$)^ 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 
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PAMELA    FORGETS. 
By  Charles  3Iarriaye, 

Pamela  ought  really  to  have  gone  on  the 
stage.  She  is  in  her  element  when  she 
sees  an  opportunity  for  pretending  to  be 
someone  else,  and  she  seems  to  contrive  that 
this  shall  happen  oftener  than  most  people. 
Therefore  I 
wasn't  sur- 
prised, when 
she  came  home 
from  the 
Philipps's  the 
other  d^y,  to 
hear  she  had 
promised  to  be 
their  parlour- 
maid on  the 
day  following, 
when  they  had 
asked  some 
people  to  tea, 
their  own  hav- 
ing fallen  ill 
suddenly  with 
the  usual  in- 
appropriate- 
ness. 

"Joe  elyn 
wanted  to  hire 
a  waitress,  of 
course,"  she 
said,  "  but  I 
implored  her 
to  let  me  come 
instead.  I 
have  always 
wanted  to  see 
how  becoming 
a  parlour- 
maid '  s  cap 
could  be,  and 
none  of  the 
people  who  are 
coming  are 
friends  of 
ours,  so  they 
won't  recog- 
nise me,  and 
there'll  be 
nothing  to 
prevent  it 
going  off  per- 
fectly." 

*'  H  o  w  do 
you  know 
someone 
mayn't  call 
who  hasn't 
been  invited — 
someone  who 
knows  you,  I 
mean  ?      Jolly 

difficult   thing    to    carry    through    then 
know." 

''  I  don't  much  care  if  they  do.  It  will  mean 
better  acting  than  ever,  in  that  case,"  she  replied 
cheerfully. 

Before  she  started,  she  came  into  my  room 
to  show  herself.      What  was  I  to  say  ?     She 


VisiToi?  (to  artist,  avIio  is  showing:  his  collection  of  sketches  by  other 
artists) :  This  one  is  done  by  yourself,  surely  ? 
Artist  (flattered)  :    Yes.     How  did  you  know? 
Visitor  :    Well,  I  thought  you'd  never  but/  it ! 


you 


looked  perfectly  charming  and  not  in  the  least 
like  a  parlourmaid. 

"  I  think  it's  the  cap,  Pani,"  I  said  at 
last.  "  Do  they  ever  wear  them  like 
that  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  Dick.  I  had  to  make  it,  because 
I   couldn't   buy   one    '  mobby '    enough.      But 

don't  you  like 
it?" 

"  Awfully," 
I  said  truth- 
fully, and  she 
went  away 
looking  re- 
lieved. 

A  t  about 
half-past  four 
I  strolled  along 
towards  the 
Philipps's,  and 
was  glad  to 
find  another 
visitor,  a  lady, 
on  the  door- 
step.  The 
ordeal  in  the 
hall  would  be 
easier  for  me 
in  front  of  a 
stranger,  I  re- 
flected, and  I 
was  feeling 
rathernervous. 
I  thought  it 
said  much  for 
Pamela's  ideal 
parlourmaid 
that  she  never 
gave  me  a 
glance  till  the 
door  was  shut 
on  us,  and  we 
stood  waiting 
in  the  hall  to 
be  announced. 
Then  I  heard 
her  give  a  little 
gasp.  The  next 
moment  she 
had  recovered 
and  was  saying 
to  the  lady : 
"  What  name 
shall  I  say, 
please?  " 
**Miss  Hys- 
lop ,"  was 
the  reply, 
and  her  eyes 
w  a  n  d  e  r  e  d 
thoughtfully 
over  Pamela's 
head. 
"Miss  'yslopl"  said  Pamela  loudly,  as  she 
threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and  she 
joined  it  all  together  so  that  it  sounded  like 
Missis  Slop — a  stroke  of  genius  as  regards  mis- 
announcing.  I  wondered  what  she'd  do  with 
my  name.     Then  she  turned  to  me. 

"Mr.    Molyneux,    isn't   it,    sir?"   she    said. 
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THE  CHOICE   OF   HOLIDAV. 

People  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  choice  of 
a  holiday  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  decisive 
and  far-reaching  events  of  the  year.  The 
labour  by  which  we  live  has  left  us  exhausted 
by  the  time  summer  returns,  or  has  robbed 
us  at  least  of  a  part  of  the  force  and  energy 
that  are  demanded  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  affairs.  Before  us,  in  a  dim  but  by  no 
means  distant  future,  lies  the  season  of  bad 
weather,  the  months  when  the  man  and  woman 
who  have  fortified  themselves  by  a  good  holiday 


"■Jf^y- 
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can  defy  the  evils  that  will  distress  their  less 
fortunate  friends  and  neighbours.  Most  of  us 
can  take  a  holiday ;  comparatively  few  are 
wise  in  their  choice  of  one.  Year  by  year  we 
read  of  people  who  have  been  taken  ill  while 
enjoying  their  leisure  time;  and  the  doctors 
say  that  the  disaster  came  about  because,  at  a 
time  when  strength  was  low  and  recuperation 
was  needed,  the  hDliday -maker  would  be  strenu- 
ous. Here,  of  course,  is  the  extreme  case ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  do  we  meet 
people  who  declare  that  their  holiday  "  has 
done  them  no  good." 

Tranquillity  is  the  keynote  of  the  ideal 
holiday.  Eest  the  tired  mind  and  strengthen 
the  tired  body  ;  refresh  the  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  Nature  at  her  best ;  breathe  invigorating 
air;  keep  reasonable  hours.  Then  you  will 
return  home  built  up  against  the  worst  the 
coming  seasons  have  in  store.  There  is  no 
need  to  travel  beyond  the* British  Isles  for  this 
purpose ;  it  is  advisable,  rather,  to  travel 
round  them  and  learn,  however  late  or  early 
in  life,  to  admire  the  spendours  of  our  rugged 
coast-line  and  t^  make  or  renew  acquaintance 
with  scenes  of  natural  beauty  to  which 
history  or  romance  have  lent  their  imperish- 
able charm. 

There  is  no  more  pleasant  way  of  spending 
a  summer  holiday  in  pursuit  of  health  and 
relaxation  than  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  Messrs.  M.  Langlands 
and  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  whose  well-equipped 
"Princess  line  of  steamers  make  a  series  of 
trips  round  Great  Britain  and  to  the  Western 
Highlands  between  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  summer.  The  start  of  the  round  trip  is 
made  from  Liverpool,  and'  then  by  way  of  the 
picturesque  Western  Highlands  to  the  north. 


then  down  the  fascinating  stretch  of  east  coast, 
which  holds  so  many  problems  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  Empire  in  time  of  war,  then  along 
the  sun-gifted  south,  and  up  to  Liverpool  again 
by  way  of  romantic  Wales.  The  steamer  on 
her  round  journey  calls  at  many  ports,  including 
those  in  which  the  shipping  wealth  and  activity 
of  these  islands  can  be  best  estimated — 
Aberdeen,  Newcastle,  and  Hull  on  the  east 
coast ;  Southampton,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth 
on  the  south.  The  time  taken  varies  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight,  the  season  chosen  reveals 
the  ever-changing  coast-lineinitsmost  beautiful 
guise,  and  holds  the  promise  of  warm  weather 
and  kindly  seas. 

Then  there  are  cruises  by  the  SS.  Princess 
Boyal  (1982  tons),  confined  entirely  to  the 
West  of  Scotland  ;  the  steamer  is  virtually  a 
large  yacht,  does  not  carry  on  any  cargo  work, 
cruises  in  smooth  waters  amongst  the  finest  of 
the  scenery,  is  at  anchor  quietly  almost  every 
night,  and  offers  an  opportunity  to  visit  out-of- 
the-way  places  of  great  attraction  and  beauty 
which  are  not  always  easy  to  reach. 

Messrs.  Langlands  have  had  a  long  experi- 
ence in  catering  for  the  holiday-maker  who 
knows  the  value  of  constant  change  of  scene, 
enjoyed  without  violent  physical  eflbrt;  they 
have  made  all  possible  arrangements  for  his 
comfort.  The  holiday-maker  has  no  burdens 
or  anxieties  when  he  is  on  board  the  steamer. 
Everything  has  been  thcught  out  for  him  ;  he 
has  but  to  enjoy  the  excellent  accommodation, 
the  generous  table,  the  ever-changing  panorama, 
the  life-giving  air,  the  steady,  pleasant  fulfilment 
of  a  delightful  prograimne.  And  in  the  end  he 
will  realise  that  this  holiday,  for  all  that  he 
did  but  seek  distraction  and  rest,  has  given  him 
a  knowledge  of  these  islands  that  oidy  those 
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who  have  done  as  he  has  done  can  hope  to 
possess.  He  will  know  something  of  the 
commerce  of  to  day,  the  defensive  schemes  of 
to-morrow,  the  history  of  past  time,  and  the 
legends  that  travel  undated  from  generation  to 
generation.  He  will  realise  that  he  ought  to 
have  known  these  things  before,  and  that  the 
ships  of  Messrs.  Langlands  have  enabled  him 
to  add  to  his  general  knowledge  as  well  as  to 
his  general  health,  and  in  each  case  without 
any  approach  to  the  exhausting  effort  that  is 
the  bane  of  so  many  holidays. 
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"You  have  been  here  before,  I  think."  And 
she  announced  me  quite  rightly,  which  was  a 
disappointment. 

Jocelyn  came  hurrying  towards  me. 

"  Oh,  Dick,"  she  cried,  "  whv  did  you  come  ? 
Now  you've  spoilt  it  all  I  " 

Everyone  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  dear  lady,"  I  replied.  "  I 
didn't  know  this  was  a  ladies'  tea-party.  Or  is 
it  that  you 
are  turning  it 
into  a  suffrage 
meeting  after 
tea?" 

She  looked 
gratefully  at 
me. 

*'  N-no,  not 
exactly  that. 
It — it  doesn't 
matter  really. 
I  don't  know 
really  why 
you  shouldn't 
come."  She 
was  recover- 
ing. "  But — 
but  I  hadn't 
ashed  him, 
you  know," 
she  wound 
up  weakly  to 
a  severe- 
looking  lady 
near  us. 

Presently 
Pamela  came 
in  with  the 
tea.  I  was  in 
full  swing 
talking  to 
the  severe- 
looking  lady 
about  my 
wife  —  it  was 
rather  clever 
of  me  to  have 
worked  round 
to  her  so 
quickly,  I 
thought  —  as 
she  put  the 
tray  down 
in  front  of 
Jocelyn,  and 
I  heard  her 
give  a  curious 
little  gulp  as 
I  said  :  "  Oh, 
don't  you  know  her  ?  A  funny  little  thing.  I 
must  introduce  her  to  you  one  day." 

The  severe -looking  lady  looked  at  her  in- 
tently. 

'*  Not  a  very  well- trained  maid,  my  dear,  to 
laugh  at  the  conversation,"  she  remarked  to 
Jocelyn,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone  again. 

'*  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Jocelyn  helplessly. 
**  But  she's  very  young." 

"  Pretty  enough,"  the  severe  lady  went  on, 
not  seeing  that  Pamela  had  come  in  again,  this 


time  with  the  cigarettes.  "But  —  well,  I 
don't  think  you'll  keep  her.  In  fact,  I'm  sure 
you  won't  keep  her.  For  one  thing,  she'll  find 
you  too  dull.  A  bachelor's  house  would  be 
more  her  ideal  situation,  I  should  think." 
A  peal  of  laughter  broke  from  Pamela. 
*'  Oh,  you  dear,"  she  cried,  helping  herself  to 
a  cigarette  by  mistake,  "  do  I  look  as  nice  as 
all  that  ?  "     And  she  came  right  up  to  her  with 

a  smile  of 
immense 
pleasure  all 
over  her  face. 
"  That's  one 
of  the  j  oiliest 
things  I've 
ever  heard 
said  of  me," 
she  said. 


Jocelyn 
doesn't  agree 
with  me  that 
Pamela  ought 
to  have  gone 
on  the  stage. 

''  If  she 
was  a  born 
actress,  I 
shouldn't 
have  had  all 
that  explain- 
ing to  do  the 
other  day," 
she  said  to 
me,  when  we 
were  discuss- 
ing it  after- 
wards. 

But  I  still 
hold  that, 
for  an  un- 
rehearsed 
performance 
and  before  a 
husband  she 
didn't  expect, 
she  didn't  do 
badly. 


UNNECESSARY    EUANKNESS. 

Caleeu:    Well,  well,  so  your  old  manager    bas  gone  away  since  I  was 
last  here.     Where's  he  gone  to  V 

Oefice  Boy  :  There  ain't  no  clue  yet,  sir. 


A     CANNY 

Scotchman, 
on  his  return 
from  a  visit 
to  London, 
was  showing 
a  purchase  he  had  made  for  his  wife.  "  Say, 
mon,  London's  a  real  wicked  place.  I  bought 
these  pins,  three  thousand  for  sixpence,  and  they 
were  nine  short." 


A  YOUNG  fellow  at  the  dinner-table  of  a 
boarding-house  addressed  his  fellow-guests  as 
follows  :  "  On  the  pier,  this  afternoon,  were 
the  plainest  set  of  women — present  company 
excepted — I  have  ever  seen/' 
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Discuss 

With  Your  Friends 

The  question  of  strength  in  different  foods 
and  make  some  personal  tests. 

Some  persons  believe  that  to  become  strong 
they  must  eat  meat. 


Dietetic  science  and  practical 
athletic  trainers  have  discovered 
the  error  of  this  old  theory. 

A  strong  body  and  powerful 
mind  are  more  surely  and 
permanently  gained  from  the 
use  of  cereal  food. 

Grape  Nuts 

made  of  whole  wheat  and  barley, 
contains  the  elements  that  go  to 
build  up  brain  and  body  cells — 
including  the  Phosphate  of 
Potash  (grown  in  the  grains) 
which  Nature  requires  for 
perfect  cell  nourishment. 

Ever  try  omitting  meat  and 
replacing  it  with  Grape-Nuts 
and  milk — eaten  slowly? 

•* There's  a  Reason'' 


NOT  ON  MEAT. 

Man  Couldn't  Regain  Strength 

Until  He  Changed  to 

Qrape-Nuts. 


Its  a  common  joke  to  say  **  He 
eats  so  much  it  makes  him  poor  to 
carry  it  around,"  when  speaking" 
of  some  thin,  scrawny  chap  who 
eats  as  much  as  a  horse.  It  is 
frequently  true  if  the  food  selected 
is  not  the  kind  the  body  calls  for. 

A  woman  writes  :  *'  My  husband 
lost  his  left  hand  in  an  accident 
and  lost  a  large  amount  of  blood. 
He  kept  getting"  weaker  for  five 
months  and  finally  got  a  severe 
cough.  He  would  eat  big  meals 
of  meat  and  potatoes  to  get  well, 
but  didn't  get  any  good  from  them. 
Finally  I  persuaded  him  to  try 
Grape-Nuts  food,  and  from  a 
skeleton  of  6  stone  he  soon  re- 
gained his  normal  weight  of  14 
stone  and  11  pounds,  and  is  strong 
and  well  and  declares  he  wants  no 
other  food  for  the  main  part  of  his 
meals. 

"As  for  myself  my  flesh  was 
flabby,  I  tired  so  easily  and  my 
memory  was  poor,  but  after  three 
months  of  the  Grape-Nuts  diet  I 
gained  12  pounds,  my  flesh  is 
hard  and  firm,  I  am  stronger,  and 
my  memory  has  improved  wonder- 
fully." 

Look  for  *'TheRoadto  Well- 
ville  "  in  packets. 
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BABY    TALKS. 

Fond  Mother  (showing  off  her  baby  boy  to 
a  male  visitor)  :  Isn't  he  a  perfectly  sweet 
darling  ? 

"  Er — yes,"  said  the  visitor,  trying  to  look 
interested.     "  Can  it — I  mean,  can  he — talk  ?  " 

"  Talk  !  I  should  think  you  can,  can't  you, 
baby?     Say  'Daddy.'  " 

Baby  :   Gosh  I 

"  There,  isn't  it  wonderful  ?  Now  say 
*  Mummy.'  " 

Baby  :   Goo-oo  I 

"  Clever  darling  I  Now  tell  mummy  what 
the  dicky  bird  says." 

Baby  :  Gur-r-r  I 


Tommy,  an  orphan  boy,  had  recently  lost  his 
grandmother,  and  was  in  consequence  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
old  aunt.  One  day  he  said  to  her:  "Auntie, 
don't  you  think  it's  nearly  time  you  went  to 
see  where  grandma  is,  and  stop  and  keep  her 
company  ?  " 


That  staunch  advocate  for  total  abstinence. 
Archbishop  Temple,  when  examining  young 
men  for  admission  to  Holy  Orders,  was  in  the 
habit  of  personating  a  poor  man,  and  the 
embryo  curate  was  expected  to  make  a  pastoral 
visitation.     One  young  man,  on  being  shown  in, 


ANOTHER    tragedy    OF    THE    IJNKS. 

"  Daddy,  here's  a  cuckoo  been  and  dropped  its  e,gg  in  our  nest  and  killed  our  httle  Dorothy ! " 


•'  That's  right  I  Now  where's  bow-wow. 
Call  doggie." 

Baby  :   B-r-r-r ! 

Visitor  :  Dear  me !  What  is  the  dog's 
name? 

Mother  :  Don't  be  absurd  !  "  Carlo,"  of 
course,  and  baby  says  it  beautifully,  bless 
him  !  R.  It.  Itobcrts, 


It  was  from  the  desk  of  a  country  butcher's 
shop  that  the  following  apparently  bloodthirsty 
order  was  called  out:  "Cut  Mrs.  Smith's  leg 
in  half  1  "  But  it  was  only  to  give  notice  that 
the  aforesaid  lady  wished  to  roast  one  half  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  ordered  on  the  previous  day,  and 
boil  the  other. 


found  the  Archbishop  lying  on  a  couch  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  opened  the  object-lesson  inter- 
view with  these  startling  words  :  "Oh,  Temple, 
I'm  afraid  it's  the  drink  again  I  " 


Said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  butcher :  "  Send  me 
down  your  best  leg  in  the  morning." 


A    FAMOUS    QUOTATION    REVISED. 

I  hold  it  truth,  whate'er  the  cost, 

(It  hasn't  cost  me  much  as  yet), 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 

Than  loved  and  won  a  Suffragette. 
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Better  late 
than    never 

If  you  and  your  family  have  not 
been  eating  Quaker  Oats  during 
the  past  winter  begin   now — make 

up  for  what   you  have  missed 

and  fortify  yourself  against  that 
spring  '^  tired  feehng/' 

Quaker  Oats  awakens  appetite — digests  perfectly — 
restores  the  vital  forces  after  the  indoor  life  of 
winter.  Gives  you  strength  to  enjoy  both  work  and 
play,  and  makes  you  feel  altogether  glad  to  be  alive. 

Quaker   Oats   does    not    over-heat    the    blood. 

The  Quaker  Oats  sealed  packet  protects  the  contents 
from  blown-about  dirt,  dust  and  all  impurities— a 
big  point  with  those  who  know  the  importance  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness  with  regard  to  food. 

Order  Quaker  Oats  from  your  dealer  to-day. 

40   MEALS   FOR   SIXPENCE 


Quaker  Oats 
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NOTHING    LIKE    A    HOBBY, 

VicAU  :  And  has  j'oiir  husband  any  particular 
hobby  ? 

Mks.  Meegan  :  Well,  sir,  'e  do  like  'is  pot  'o 
beer. 

UNLIKELY    LETTERS. 
By  Edgar  Vine  Hall. 

VI. — An  Election  Address. 

Deal*  friends,  the  eve  of  our  election 
Affords  us  food  for  frank  reflection ; 
And  so  I  ask  you  to  peruse 
This  brief  expression  of  my  views, 
Explaining:,  not  as  politician. 
But  as  a  man,  my  true  position. 
You  know  the  policy  I  preach. 
Proclaimed  in  my  Much  Mudtown  speech? 
It  is  Indeed  the  party  cry, 
But,  to  be  truly  honest,  I 
Undoubtedly  would  call  it  nonsense, 
If  free  to  judge  upon  my  conscience, 
And  all  our  prog^ramme  fudge  and  fiction, 
(After  my  innermost  conviction). 
Which,  followed  to  its  strict  conclusion. 
Would  plague  us  with  untold  confusion, 
And  plunge  the  ship  of  State  and  crew  in 
Unutterable  rack  and  ruin. 
Wherefore,  if  you  would  save  your  souls, 
Renounce  this  folly  at  the  polls; 
Plump  not  for  party,  but  for  right. 
Look  not  to  passion,  but  the  light. 
Disperse  the  clouds  of  sect  and  cant, 
Shrink  not  to  play  the  recusant; 
Spare  not  my  name  or  reputation. 
But  only  seek  to  save  the  nation. 
Lo !   at  this  hour  I  drop  the  mask- 
Vote  not  for  me,  is  all  1  ask. 

(Ko.  I.  in  this  series  of  "  Unlikely  Letters  "  ivas  addressed 
to  the  Cha7iceUor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  No.  I  J.,  to  a  Mich  Uncle; 
No.  III.,  from  a  Maidservant  to  her  Mistress;  No.  IV., 
from  a  Clerk  to  his  Chief;  No.  V.,  from,  a  Poet  to  the  Public.) 


He  had  never  seen  fireflies,  but  was  on  a 
very  hot  night  realising  for  the  first  time 
what  the  bite  of  a  mosquito  means.  '*  Why, 
the  wee  beasties  have  brought  their  electric 
lights  to  find  me  I "  was  his  exasperated 
ejaculation. 


A  MAN  and  his  wife  are  one,  says  a  modern 
cynic,  but  that  doesn't  always  prove  there  is 
luck  in  odd  numbers. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  millionaire  who  had  been  in 
town  only  three  days,  but  had  already  fallen  in 
love  with  a  certain  charming  lady,  wanted  to 
propose,  but  was  afraid  he  would  be  thought 
too  hasty.  He  delicately  broached  the  subject 
as  follows — 

"If  I  were  to  speak  to  you  of  marriage,  after 
having  made  your  acquaintance  only  three  days 
ago,  what  would  you  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  say  never  put  off  till 
to-morrow  that  which  you  should  have  done 
the  day  before  yesterday." 


Mabel  :  What  makes  you  think  that  papa 
has  no  idea  of  letting  me  marry  you  ? 

George  :  So  far  he's  given  me  three  wrong 
tips  for  the  mining  market. 


A     BETTER    SCHEME. 

Farmer  :  This  flood  has  drownded  every  one  'o  my 
chickens.      I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it  now. 
Neighbour:  Start  afresh  with  ducks. 
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How  to  Make  the  Best  of 
Your  Appearance. 

By  Mile.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER. 


W^ 


HDEAUTIEUL  bair  adds  immensely  to  the 
'^  personal  magnetism  of  both  men  and 
women.  Actresses  and  smart  women  are 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  any  harmless  thing 
that  will  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  their 
hair.  The  latest  method  is  to  use  pure 
stallax  as  a  shampoo  on  account  of  the 
peculiarly  glossy,  fluffy,  and  wavy  effect  which 
it  leaves.  As  stallax  has  never  been  used  much 
for  this- purpose,  it  comes  to  the  chemist  only  in 
Jib.  sealed  original  packages,  enough  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  shampoos.  A  tea-spoonful  of  the 
fragrant  stallax  granules,  dissolved  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  each 
shampoo.  It  is  very  beneficial  and  stimulating 
to  the  hair,  apart  from  its  beautifying  effect. 

:if  ^  :tfi 

"OMEN  annoyed  with  disfiguring  growths 
of  superfluous  hair  wish  to  know  not 
merely  how  to  temporarily  remove  the  hair, 
but  how^  to  kill  the  hair  roots  permanently. 
For  this  purpose  pure  powdered  pherainol 
may  be  applied  directly  to  the  objectionable 
hair  growth.  The  recommended  treatment 
is  designed  not  only  to  instantly  remove  the 
hair,  but  to  actually  kill  the  roots,  so  that 
the  growth  will  not  return.  About  an  ounce 
of  pheminol,  obtainable  from  the  chemist, 
should  be  sufficient. 

if  if  if 

cpHE  mere  curl  of  a  woman's  eyelash 
'*'  always  has  had  and  always  will  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  world.  There 
is  something  wonderfully  magnetic  about 
beautiful  eyebrows  and  lashes,  no  matter  how 
plain  the  face  may  be.  In  days  gone  by 
women  used  to  clip  their  lashes  to  make  them 
grow  longer  and  stronger,  but  as  this  proved 
generally  unsuccessful,  the  practice  has  been 
abandoned.  Smart  women  of  to-day,  how- 
ever, produce  the  desired  effect  by  using  a 
very  delicate  and  perfectly  harmless  pomade- 
like substance  known  to  chemists  as  men- 
naline.  It  may  be  applied  at  night  with  the 
finger-tips  to  increase  and  darken  the  growth 
of  eyebrows  and  lashes. 


'ipVERY  woman  hates  a  shiny  nose  and  a 
"^^  dull  or  greasy  complexion.  Few  know 
that  there  is  an  instantaneous  remedy  at  hand 
in  the  home,  one  that  is  absolutely  harmless, 
and  that  defies  detection  even  under  the 
closest  scrutiny.  If  you  have  no  cleminite 
in  the  house  get  about  an  ounce  from  your 
chemist,  and  add  jast  sufficient  water  to 
dissolve  it.  A  little  of  this  lotion  applied  to 
the  face  will  instantly  cause  the  greasiness  to 
disappear,  and  the  skin  will  have  a  perfectly 
natural,  velvety,  youthful  bloom  that  any 
woman  might  envy.  The  effect  will  last  for 
many  hours,  and  no  powder  is  required,  even 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  indoors  or 
out.  To  prepare  the  face,  neck  and  arms  for 
a  long  evening  in  a  hot  ballroom  nothing  can 
compare  with  this  simple  home-made  lotion. 

if  if  if 

IPOR  an  actual  hair-grower  nothing  equals 

pure  boranium.     It  is  quite  harmless 

and  sets  the  hair  roots  tingling  with  new  life. 

Rouge  is  always  obvious,  but  powdered 
collianduni  defies  detection  and  is  quite 
harmless. 

To  bring  a  natural  red  colour  to  the  lips 
rub  them  with  a  soft  stick  of  prolactum. 

For  complexions  injclined  to  be  oily  many 
smart  women  are  now  using  just  the  natural 
allacite  of  orange  blossoms.  It  is  perfectly 
harmless  and  makes  a  capital  greaseless 
cream,  which  holds  the  powder  perfectly. 

Disagreeable  body  odours  can  be  instantly 
killed  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  little 
powdered  (white)  pergol  to  the  affected  surfaces. 

if  if  if 

CpHE  modern  method  of  developing  the 
*^  chest  and  bust  is  not  only  healthful, 
buf  it  is  also  effective.  It  consists  of 
systematic  breathing  exercises,  which  should 
be  taken  every  morning  before  an  open 
window.  Draw  in  the  iDreath  and  hold  it 
whilst  you  count  twenty,  then  gradually  exhale. 
Continue  this  exercise  for  about  five  minutes 
daily.  It  will  not  only  help  to  develop  the  chest 
and  bust,  but  will  also  strengthen  the  lungs. 
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A  GREAT  PHYSICIAN 


CI 


70 


SAYS : 

O/     of  all  Diseases  are  caused  by  the  pores  becoming  clogged,  thus  shutting  up  in  the  blood  the  Poison 
and  impurities  which  Nature  intended  they  should  eliminate." — Erasmus  Wilson,  M.D. 

THE  CEHTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

OPENS  THE  PORES  and  sweats  a.11  the  poison  out  of  the  blood,  leaving  it  pure  and  healthy. 
In  the  cure  of  RHEUMATISM,  Kidney,  and  all  other  Blood  Diseases,  there  is  no  treatment  so 
sure  and  speedy  as  the  Hot  Air  Bath. 

S.  CttthherVsy  Roker,  Sunderhuid. 

22/5/11. 
Dear  Sir, — In  igot  /  bought  one  0/ your  "  Thermal  Cabinet 
Baths,"  and  have  had  on  an  average  one  bath  a  iveefc  since. 
Previously  from  the  as:e  0/  nine  {ivhen  I  had  Rheumatic  hever) 
up  to  forty -t-Jvo  I  7vas  more  or  less  in  the  doctor  s  hands,  suffemig 
from  Rheumatism  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  I  was  also  never 
free  from  Indigestion. 

Since  rising  your  Bath  I  have  not  had  a  doctor  once,  and  have 
now  perfect  aii;estion.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
having  bought  one  of  your  Baths.  Please  ^end  me  5/-  bottle  of 
your  Liquid  Sulphur.  —  Yours  truly, 

{Signed)     H.f.  LOVEJOY  {Rev.\ 

Vapour  Baths  energise,  invigorate,  vitalise;  they  are  a 
luxury  beyond  the  conception  of  all  those  who  have  not  taken  them 
by  means  <  f  the  Cc  ntury  Cab'  net.  Scientifically  constructed, 
self-purifying,  strong,  compact;  folded,  it  occupies  only  two-inch 
space  ;  has  head  steamer  whereby  the  head  and  face  get  same 
treatment  as  the  body.  The  top  is  constructed  of  four  flaps, 
patented  ;  regulates  temperature  at  will  of  bather. 

The   Century  Cabinet  is   sold   complete  with    Heater   and  Vapouriser   at   35/-,    50/-,    63/-,  and  70/- 

(Cheaper   Cabinets,    25/-).       We    allow    30    days'    trial,    to    be    returned    at   our   expense   if,    after    testmg, 

it    is   not   found   as   represented.       We   make  this   offer   so   that   you    shall  be  suriPaf  hav.ng  the    BEST    BATH 

CABINET      MADE.        Write    for     Catalogue     No.    503,     and    Samples    of    Goods    sent, 

al>o  vahiable  book  :   "  Health.  Strength,   Hygiene,"  and  Medical  Testimony. 

Thousands  of  Century  Cabinets  in  use.    Agents  wanted.    Please  mention  Windsor  Magazine. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  Ltd,(Dept.  503),  205,  Regent  Street,  London,W. 


nside  or  Outside  Heater. 


OF  THE  DAY 


THE   WONDER 

BOOK  OF  SHIPS 

(NaVal  &  Mercantile). 


At  a  time  when  questions  of  naval  policy  are 
so  much  to  the  fore,  this  fascinating  new 
volume,  descriptive  of  "  life  on  the  ocean  wave," 
will  make  an  instant  appeal  to  all  who  love  the 
sea.  It  tells,  simply  and  graphically,  all  about 
the  great    liners    and    warships,   and    has    over 

THREE  HUNDRED  PICTURES,  showing 

Jack  at  work  and  at  play,  and  illustrating  almost 
every  type  of  vessel. 

The  TWELVE  COLOURED  PLATES 

include  pictures  by  those  famous  marine  artists, 
Norman  Wilkinson,  R.I.,  and  Bernard  F.  Gribble,  and  several  exquisitely  reproduced 
FLAG  SHEETS,  including  the  House  Flags  and  Funnels  of  the  principal  Steamship 
Lines,  Ensigns  and  National  Merchant  Flags,  and  the  International  Code. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


Croiv/7  Aio.,  Picture  Boards,  8/6. 
Cloth  Gilt  Binding,  5/-.    264  pp. 
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BLUSHING 


|Pli  Your  Face  Betrays  You 


Remarkable  dis- 
covery that  will 
interest  every  man 
and  woman  suffer- 
ing from  involun- 
tary Blushing. 


EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  THAT  PERMANENTLY 
REMOVES  THE  CAUSE. 

Men  and  women  who  suffer  from  involuntary  blushing  need  no 
longer  despair.  Out  of  a  mass  of  failures  has  come  a  genuine  success. 
The  treatment  prescribed  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  disease,  and 
cures  it,  so  that  the  frequent  blushing  and  flushing  becomes  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Mr.  R.  W.  Temple  wishes  it  understood  that  his  method 
of  cure  is  different  entirely  to  the  many  others  which  have  given  only 
temporary  relief.  This  new  method  is  a  simple  home  treatment  tha't 
members  of  either  sex  can  easily  follow  to  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
issue,  %.€.,  a  permanent  cure.  By  sending  your  name  and  address,  and 
enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage,  to  Mr.  R.  W.  TE  HIPLiE(Specialist), 
39,  Maddox  St.,  Hanover  Sq.,  London,  W.,  you  will  receive  full 
description  of  this  remarkable  method,  which  will  enaljle  men  and 
women,  previously  nervous  and  shy,  now  to  take  their  places  in  Society 
with  pleasure  and  ease,  and  get  greater  profit  from  their  business. 
Hi«^  £■  mm  The  description  is  posted  to  you  free,  in  a  perfectly 
r  W\  W!L  t  ■  piaJD^  sealed  envelope,  and  you  should  have  no 
hesitancy  in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to 
learn  how  easily  you  can  be  permanently  relieved 'of  blushing  and 
flushing  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  it  Avill  pay  you  to  write  to-day  ; 
don't  neglect  to  do  so. 


LONDON  IS  MORE  CONFUSING  THAN  EVER 

UNLESS    YOU    HAVE 

TcoT  GUIDE  TO  LONDON 

IT    SOLVES    ALL    DIFFICULTIES. 

In  two  styles,  1/-  and  2/6.  The  best  and  latest  Maps  and  Plans, 
over  100  Illustrations,  and  300  jages  of  descriptive  matter  as  readable 
as  any  novel.  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


THE   NEW   FRENCH    REMEDY. 

TUPDADiniM     No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  Price 

I  nCir%^%r^l\/l¥    2s.  9d.,  leading  chemists. 

Cures  blood  poison,  bad  legs,  ulcers,  kidney,  bladder,  urinary 
diseases,  discharges,  piles,  gravel,  backache,  gout,  rheumatism, 
chronic  weaknesses,  &c.  Send  stamp  address  envelope  for 
FREE  booklet  to  The  Le  Clerc  Medicine  Co.,  Haverstock 
Rd.,  Hampstead,  London.  Pa- is  DepOt :  12,  Rue  Castiglione. 
New  York  Dep6t :  90,  Beekman  St.  Try  new  Dragee  (Taste- 
less) Form  of  Therapion,  easy  to  take  ;  safe,  lasting  cure. 


BEETLES— 

Beetle   coming    into 
proper     contact      with 

**  Keating's "" D I  E  S  I 

Sold  in  Tins,  not  loose. 
Id*,  3d*,  6d*,  l/- 
To  KILL  Beetles   and 
all    household   insects 


KE  ATI  NO'S 

^     POWDER 


I 


LITTLE 
MOTHERS 


Use 

CUTICURA 
50AP 


And  Cuticura  Ointment.  They 
afford  the  purest,  sweetest  and 
most  economical  method  of  pre- 
serving, purifying  and  beautifying 
the  skin,  scalp  and  hair.  For 
torturing  eczemas,  rashes,  itch- 
ings,  inflammations  and  chafings 
of  infants,  children  and  adults 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment are  most  effective. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
throughout  the  world.  Send  post-card  to  nearest 
depot  for  free  sample  of  each  with  32-page  book: 
Newbery,  27,Charterliouse  Sq,,  London;  R.  Towns 
&  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town; 
Muller,  McLean  &  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

oar*  Men  wlio  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Soap  wiii  find  it  best  for  sliin  and  scalp. 


THE    WINDSOR    MAGAZfAE. 


Ward,  Lock  &  Co's  List. 

POPULAR  FICTION  FOR  1913 


Large    Crofon   8Vo.,  Cloth  Gilt,  6s. 


Special  attention  naay  be  directed  to  the   artistic   bindings  of 

these   novels.      Each    has   an    attractive    envelope    printed   in 

colours,  and  is  illustrated  by  first-class  artists. 

THE   WASTREL.       harold  bindloss. 

"Mr.  Bindloss's  books  are  unchangeably  true  to  type;  and  in 
the  distracting  medley  of  modern  fiction  they  calm  and  regulate 
the   mind." — T^e  Times. 

THE  HARVEST  MOON.  j.  m.  forman. 

"Mr.  Forman  is  an  accomplished  writer  of  romance,  as  he  has 
shown  us  on  many  previous  occasions,  and  once  again  he  holds  us 
with  h's  spell." — Standard. 

GREY  TIMOTHY.        bdqar  Wallace. 

"  Mr.  Wallace  has  written  one  of  the  most  exciting  sensational 
stories  we  have  read  for  a  long  time." — Daily  News  and  Leader. 

THE  COTTAGE  IN  THE   CHINE. 

HBADON  HILL. 

Mr.  Headon  Hill  can  alwnys  be  depended  upon  for  a. story  com- 
parable to  one  of  Wilkie  Collins's,  and  "  The  Cottage  in  the  Chine  " 
is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  edgar  Wallace. 

HIDDEN  LIVES.  b.  r.  punshon. 

A  story  with  a  thrill  on  every  page.    Once  smarted  upon  it  will  not  be  laid  aside  until  the  last  page  is  reached. 

THE  GOLDEN  GIRL.  alicb  and  claudb  askew. 

One  of  the  best  stories  by  these  popular  Authors. 

THE  GOLDEN   ROSE.  fred  m.  white. 

"  This  latest  book  possesses  all  those  characteristics  which  go  to  make  Mr.  White's  novels  so  readable 
and  so  popular." — /risk  Independent. 

"The  character  of  Strand  is  an  excellent  study,  cleverly  and  strongly  drawn,  and  the  book  is  a  very 
iitteresting  and  readable  work." — Dally  Graphic. 

NO   OTHER  WAY.      lovis  tracy. 

"  Mr. Tracy's  latest  novel  provides  an  absorbing  narrative  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  cast  aside  prematurely." — Financial  Times. 

UNDER  THE   BLACK  EAGLE. 

A.   W.  MARCHMONT. 

A  thrilling  and  romantic  tale  of  Continental  intrigue  in  its 
author's  best  and  most  original  vein. 

WM.   LB  QUEUX. 

"  As  a  recounter  of  stories  of  mingled  mystery  and  adven- 
ture Mr.  Le  Queux  is  certainly  among  the  best  living  writers." 
—  T/ie  Atkencpftm. 

SOULS  IN  PAWN.  LINDSAY  RUSSELL. 

Miss  Russell  is  the  Marie  Corelli  of  Australia.  8,000  copies  of 
her  first  book  were  sold  there  almost  inmiediately  on  publication. 
She  tells  a  wonderfully  fascinating  story  in  "  Souls  in  Pawn." 

THE   PSALM   STONE. 

GILBERT  LITTLBSTONB. 

Mr.  (Gilbert  Littlestone,  a  name  very  popular  as  a  short 
story  writer,  here  shows  a  ])ractised  hand  in  the  weaving  of  a 
story  worthy  of  a  leading  novelist. 

EXPIATION  (3s  6./) 

i^.  PHILLIPS  OPPBNHEIM. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  is  one  of  the  cleverest  weavers  of  plots  who 
write  the  English  language,  and  he  has  many  examples  of  his 
skill.      "  Expiation  "  is  quite  one  of  his  best. 


THE  FOUNDLING. 


MYSTERIES. 


LINDSAY    RUSSELL. 


WARD,    LOCK   &   CO.,    Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  EC. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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P.T.O. 


'^MC'f-r'^ 


F^l  RE  : 

Simple  Contracts.     Latest  Concessions. 

ACCIDENT: 

Increased  Benefits.     Optional  Schemes. 

Burglary.       Plate  Glass. 
Fidelity  Guarantee.     Third  Party. 
Boiler  and  Electrical  Plant. 
Employees'  Compensation. 
Live  Stock. 


MOTOR  CARS: 

The  special  "Royal  Autonnobile    Club" 
Policy,  issued  by  this  Company,  covers  : 

Accidental  Damage.     Public  Liability. 

Mechanical  Breakdown. 

Burglary.  Fire.  Transit. 

MARINE  : 

All  kinds  of  Marine  Business  transacted. 


hi 


Send  for  latest  terms,   etc.,  to 

XonSon  &  Xancasbtre  jfire  insurance  Co,,  XI&.4  , 

45,   Dale  Street,   Liverpool. 
76,   King  William  Street,   E.C. 

or  any  of  its  40   Branches. 
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WARD,    LOCK   &   CO/S 

Famous 
Sixpenny  Novels 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF 

300   VOlJl]fME^S 

POST  FREE   ON  APPLICATION. 


Volumes  recently  issued  and  in 
preparation : 

343  THE  HEATH  HOVER  MYSTERY 

Bertram  Mitford 

344  A  FRONT  OF  BRASS  Fred  M.  white 

345  ROGER  TREWINION  Joseph  Hocking 

34^    DIANA  L.  G.  MOBERLY 

347  JEANNE  OF  THE  MARSHES 

E.  P.  Oppenheim 

348  SOULS  ADRIFT  A.  and  C.  Askew 

349  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HER  PLAGE 

Marie  C.  Leighton 

350  THE  RIVER  OF  UNREST 

Bertram  Mitford 

351  THE  SIN  OF  ALISON  DERING 

L.  G.  Moberly 

352  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  RAVEN- 

SPURS  Fred  M.  White 

353  IN  LOVE'S  LAND  Effie  A.  Rowlands 

354  GOD  AND  MAMMON  Joseph  Hocking 

355  ROGUES  IN  ARCADY 

Sir  Wm.  Magnav 

356  DEEP  WATERS    Marie  C.  Leighton 

357  JIM  CROWSHAW'S  MARY 

Fred  M.  White 

358  RED  MONEY  Fergus  Hume 

359  MY  LORD  THE  FELON 

Headon  Hill 

360  PRIVATE  SELBY      Edgar  Wallace 

361  ANGELA'S  MARRIAGE  L.  G.  Moberly 

362  BIANCA'S  DAUGHTER 

Justus  M.  Forman 

363  AYESHA  ^-  Rider  Haggard 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,   Ltd., 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.        I 


SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NEURALGIA. 

Miss  Marie  Novello,  the  brilliant  pianiste, 
writes  :  *'  I  find  Phosferine  wonderfully  strength- 
ening and  sustaining,  and  only  by  its  aid  am  I 
able  to  withstand  the  great  nervous  strain  which 
my  professional  work  necessarily  entails.  Sleep- 
lessness, neuralgia,  and  loss  of  appetite  have' 
been  completely  removed,-  and  it  gives  me  a 
reserve  of  nervous  energy  that  enables  me  to 
meet  with  confidence  the  most  exacting  calls 
upon  my  strength.  I  find  there  is  no  better 
protection  than  Phosferine  against  those  nerve 
disorders  which  mar  one's  appearance."  — 
39,  Portsdown  Road,  Maida  Vale,  London. 

No  other  medicine  has  received  such  absolute  proof 
of  its  extraordinary  properties  in  restoring  Shattered 
Constitutions,  and  in  giving  back  to  the  prematurely 
aged  Nevkr  Life  and  Energy. 

CAUTION. 

There  is  only  one  Phosferine— beware 

of  illegal  imitations— do  not  be  misled 

by    Phosph    This     or     Phosph    That» 

but   get 

PHOSFERINE 


The  Remedy  of 
Kings. 

Supplied  by  Royal  Commaads 


To  the  Royal  Family. 

H.I.M.  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

H.M.  the  King  of  Sptin. 


H.M.  the  King  of  Greece. 
H.M.  the  Queen  of  Roumania. 
H.M.  the  Queen  of  Spain. 


I        The  2/8  size  coBtains  nearly  four  times  tlie  1/li  size. 


5  Eupplled to  His  late  Majesty  PlikNOS 
KING  EDWARD  VII.  rm^^rm'*^-^ 

THE   EXTRAORDINARY 
SUCCESS  OF  THE  ANGEtUS 

is  undoubtedly  due  to  its 

Artistic  Supremacy,   Reliability 
and  Moderate  Prices^ 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue    of     the    latest    models     to 

SIR  IffiBBERT  WARSHftLl  &  SONS,  ltd.. 

Dept.  22,  Angelus  Hall,  Regent 
House,  Regent  Street,  London. 


NO  HEATING  REQUIRED 

J^elanyl 

Marking  Ink 

ABSOLUTELY-PERMANEHT 


The    Outdoor 
Man    or   Woman 
will  find  a  fine  ally  in 

Pure  Breakfast 

iBoeoa 

It  makes  for  physical  fitness, 
resists  cold  and  damp,  and 

a     perfect     stimulant. 

A     boon    to    every 


k'-w 
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GOOD  TEETH— GOOD  HEALTH -GOOD  SPIRITS 

You  want  all  Uiree.  To  get  them  —  and  keep 
them  —  begin    to-day     to    care    for    your    teeth    with 

COLOaXEl'S 

RIBBON  DCNTBL  CRCBN 

Good  teeth  enable  you  to  chew  your  food.  This 
gives  good  digestion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  good 
health— and  of  good  spirits. 

Ribbon  Denta^  Cream  has  a  delidous  flavour,  wilh  none  of  the  medicine 
taste  of  many  dentifrices.     It  cleans  thoroughly  without  harmful  grit. 

Use  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  faithfully,  and  the  next 
time  you  visit  the  dentist  he  will  find  less  to  do. 


For  sftle  where  you  buy 
toilet  articles,  or,  if  you 
wish  ft  generous  Trial 
Tube,  send  2d.  in  stamps 

COLGATE  &  CO.' 

Established   1806 

46,Holborn  Viaduct, 

Dept. 


London,    EX. 
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